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CHAPTEE  XXV. 


CHILD  STUDY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.1 

Child  study  has  a  special  advantage  from  the  standpoint  of  utility 
as  well  as  from  that  of  science;  it  not  only  requires  rigid  investigation,, 
but  whatever  defect  or  abnormality  may  be  found  in  a  child  is  much 
more  easily  eliminated  or  modified  than  in  the  case  of  the  adult. 

It  is  often  difficult  to  trace  the  origin  of  any  movement.  Although 
the  initiatory  impulse  to  child  study  was  from  the  Continent  of  Europe,, 
yet  more  perhaps  has  been  done  in  America  in  the  study  of  children 
than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  is  therefore  true  that  child  study 
owes  its  development  to  our  own  country.  Many  movements  are  inau¬ 
gurated  which  afterwards  languish,  either  on  account  of  prematurenes& 
or  from  want  of  insight  into  their  relation  to  the  environment  at  the 
time;  those  who  develop  and  make  them  useful  to  civilization  receive? 
from  society  the  credit. 

There  were  few  scientific  observations  of  child  life  in  America  pre¬ 
vious  to  18S0.  At  about  this  time  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall  began  investiga¬ 
tions  on  this  line,  and  continued  his  inquiries  up  to  the  present  time.. 
It  is  due  to  him  that  child  study  in  this  country  has  developed  and 
become  of  general  interest. 

In  the  case  of  teachers,  Dr.  Hall’s  purpose  has  been  gradually  to* 
concentrate  all  psychology,  philosophy,  and  ethics  about  child  study. 
This  is  in  accordance  with  the  tendencies  of  evolution  in  all  fields  of 
investigation,  and  its  purpose  is  to  aid  in  placing  educational  methods- 
on  a  more  scientific  basis.  In  the  words  of  Dr.  Hall  himself,  the  child- 
study  movement  is  slowly  doing  a  work  “for  studies  of  the  mind  not 
unlike  that  which  Darwin  did  for  the  methods  of  nature  study,  or  that 
embryology  has  done  for  anatomy,  viz,  cross  sectioning  the  old 
methods  of  analysis  and  classification  of  the  powers  and  activities  of 
the  adult  consciousness  by  bringing  in  a  genetic  method,  based  not 
upon  abstraction,  like  Spencer’s,  but  on  a  copious  collection  of  carefully 
made  and  critically  sifted  objective  data.” 

No  endeavor  is  here  made  to  mention  the  large  number  of  those  who,, 
under  the  inspiration  of  Dr.  Hall,  have  contributed  to  this  movement.. 

We  have  endeavored  to  give  some  of  the  results  of  the  investiga¬ 
tions  in  brief,  others  as  illustrations  of  work  and  method  and  others  in 
detail,  and  often  in  the  words  of  the  report.  We  have  selected  rather 

1  By  Arthur  MacDonald,  specialist  in  the  Bureau. 
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those  reports  which  gave  data  or  tables  of  facts  upon  which  the  con¬ 
clusions  were  based.  It  would  be  premature  to  judge  or  make  conclu¬ 
sions  as  to  the  value  of  many  investigations  in  the  domain  of  child 
study,  for  the  subject  is  in  its  initiatory  stages.  It  would  be  a  wise 
person  who  could  tell  in  advance,  in  new  lines  of  work,  what  may  be 
valuable  and  what  may  not. 

In  giving  the  results  of  the  reports  we  have  followed  the  chronologi¬ 
cal  order. 

Contents  of  Children’s  Minds  on  Entering  School. 

Under  the  direction  of  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall/  four  experienced  kindergarten  teach¬ 
ers  questioned  three  children  at  a  time  in  the  dressing  room  of  the  school.  No  con¬ 
straint  was  used,  and,  as  several  hours  were  needed  to  finish  each  set,  changes  and 
rests  were  often  required.  About  sixty  teachers  besides  the  four  kindergarten 
teachers  made  returns  from  three  or  more  children  each. 

The  tables  whieh  follow  show  the  general  results  for  a  number  of  those  questions 
admitting  of  categorical  answers,  only  negative  results  being  recorded.  Subse¬ 
quently,  J.  M.  Greenwood,  school  superintendent  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  tested  678 
children  of  the  lowest  primary  class,  47  of  whom  were  colored  children.  The  per¬ 
centages  are  printed  in  the  last  two  columns  of  the  tables. 

The  first  (Boston)  table  is  based  upon  about  equal  numbers  of  boys  and  girls. 
Children  of  Irish  and  American  parents  greatly  predominate.  Fourteen  per  cent  of 
all  examined  did  not  know  their  ages;  6  per  cent  were  four  years  old,  37  per  cent 
were  five,  25  per  cent  were  six,  12  per  cent  were  seven,  and  2  per  cent  were  eight 
years  old. 

In  the  second  table  only  columns  2  and  3  are  based  upon  larger  numbers.  In  34 
representative  questions  out  of  49  the  boys  surpass  the  girls.  The  girls  excel  in 
answering  questions  relating  to  the  parts  of  the  body,  to  home  and  family  life, 
thunder,  rainbow;  in  knowledge  of  the  square,  circle,  and  triangle,  but  not  in  that 
of  the  cube,  sphere,  and  pyramid. 

Boys  seem  to  be  more  ignorant  than  girls  of  common  things  right  about  them, 
where  knowledge  is  wont  to  bo  assumed. 

Column  6  shows  the  advantage  of  kindergarten  children  over  all  others  in  respect 
to  this  kind  of  knowledge. 

From  the  tables  it  may  be  inferred — 

I.  That  there  is  very  little  of  pedagogic  value  the  knowledge  of  which  it  is  safe 
to  assume  at  the  beginning  of  school  life. 

II.  The  best  preparation  parents  can  give  their  children  for  good  school  training 
is  to  make  them  acquainted  with  natural  objects,  especially  with  sights  and  sounds 
of  the  country,  and  send  them  to  hygienic  rather  than  to  fashionable  kindergartens. 

III.  Any  teacher  on  starting  with  a  new  class  in  a  new  place  should  explore  the 
children’s  minds  carefully,  to  make  sure  that  liis  efforts  are  not  wholly  lost. 

IV.  The  most  common  concepts  are  the  earliest  to  be  acquired.  The  natural  order 
in  teaching  would  be,  for  example,  apples  first  and  wheat  last.  (See  first  table.) 

For  86  per  cent  of  the  questions  the  average  intelligence  of  36  country  children 
ranks  higher  than  that  of  the  city  children.  As  methods  of  teaching  grow  natural, 
city  life  seems  unnatural.  The  city  child  knows  a  little  of  many  more  things, 
and  so  is  liable  to  superficiality  and  has  a  wider  field  of  error,  yet  the  city  child 
knows  more  of  human  nature. 

About  three-fourths  of  all  the  children  questioned  thought  the  world  a  plane, 
and  many  described  it  as  round  like  a  dollar. 

"Wrong  things  were  siiecified  much  more  readily  and  by  more  children  than  right 
things,  and  also  in  much  greater  variety.  Boys  say  it  is  wrong  to  steal,  fight,  kick, 
break  windows,  get  drunk,  etc.,  while  girls  are  more  liable  to  say  it  is  wrong  not  to 
comb  the  hair,  to  get  butter  on  the  dress,  climb  trees,  unfold  the  hands,  etc. 


Peel.  Seminary,  v.  1, 1891,  p.  139. 
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Table  1. 


Per  cent  of  children  ignorant 
of  it.  a 

Kame  of  the  object  of  conception. 

In  Bos¬ 

In  Kansas  City. 

ton. 

White. 

Colored. 

80 

59.4 

66 

77 

47.3 

59 

72.  5 

65. 5 

21.5 

IS.  1 

63 

15 

4.2 

62 

60.  5 

30.6 

10.6 

57.  5 

54 

3.  5 

52 

7.  27 

4.2 

50 

2.  7 

Pig . 

47.  5 

1.  7 

33.  5 

.  5 

22 

.  5 

20.  5 

.  5 

Een . 

19 

.  1 

18.  5 

5.  2 

92  5 

23.  4 

66 

Elm  tree . — . . - . 

91.5 

89 

52.4 

89.8 

89 

87.  5 

87 

62.  2 

58.  6 

87 

65!  6 

87.  2 

83 

31.  2 

80.  8 

81.  5 

30.  7 

42.  5 

78.  5 

26.5 

1. 1 

74 

Growing  beans . - . 

71. 5 

Growing  blueberries _ .....  .  ..  _ .................... _ ... 

67.5 

Growing  blackberries . . . . . . . . . . 

66 

Growing  corn _ _ _ ... _ ............. _ ................... 

65.  5 

Chestnut  tree . . . . . . . . 

64 

Planted  a  seed . . . 

63 

Peaches  on  a  tree  _ _ _ _ _ ..... _ ..... _ ..... _ .... _ 

61 

. 

. 

Growing  potatoes . . . . . . . 

61 

Growing  buttercups . [ 

55.  5 

Growing  rose . . 

54 

Growing  grapes . . . . I 

53 

Growing  dandelion  . . . . i 

52 

Growing  cherries _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ . . . | 

46 

Growing  pears . . . 

32 

Growing  apples . 

21 

Where  are  the  child’s  ribs . . . . 

90.  5 

13.  6 

6.  4 

Where  are  the  child’s  lungs . 

81 

26 

44.  6 

Where  is  the  child’s  heart . 

80 

IS.  5 

3 

18.1 

Where  is  the  child's  wrist . . . . 

70.  5 

Where  are  ankles . . . . . . 

65.  5 

14.1 

14 

Where  is  waist . . . . . . . . . . . . 

52.  5 

4.2 

Where  are  hips . . . . 

45 

14  I 

4.2 

Where  are  knuckles . . . . . . . . 

36' 

2.  9 

8.5 

Where  are  elbows _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

25 

1.  5 

Knows  right  and  left  hand . . . 

21.  5 

10.2 

Knows  cheek  . .  . 

18 

1  1 

Knows  forehead  _ 

15 

13.  5 

[5  I 

Knows  throat. . . . . . . 

1.1  1 

Knows  knee . . . 

7 

1.  6 

Knows  stomach . 

6 

27.2 

45.  9 

78 

39. 1 

70.  2 

What  season  it  is . 

75.5 

31.  8 

56. 1 

Seen  hail . 

73 

13.  6 

18. 1 

Seen  rainbow . . . . 

65 

10.  3 

2.1 

Seen  sunrise  _ _ . . . . . 

56.  5 

16.  6 

Seen  sunset . 

53.  5 

19.  5  1 

Seen  clouds . 

35 

7.  3 

Seen  stars . . . 

14 

3 

Seen  moon . 

7 

26 

53 

Conception  of  an  island . 

87.  5 

Conception  of  a  beach . . . 

55.  5 

Conception  of  woods . . 

53.  5 

Conception  of  river . 

48 

Conception  of  pond . 

40 

Conception  of  hill . 

28 

Conception  of  brook . ? . 

15 

a  The  Boston  children  were  mainly  from  4  to  8  years  of  age;  in  Kansas  City  they  were  of  the  lowest 
primary  class. 
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Per  cent  of  children 
of  it. 

ignorant 

Name  of  the  object  of  conception. 

In  Bos¬ 

In  Kansas  City. 

ton. 

White. 

Colored. 

92 

56 

. 

1 

35 

|  I 

28.  5 

17 

8 

. 

68 

30. 1 

49.  7 

65 

20.  8 

36. 1 

64.  5 

13.  9 

8.  5 

62 

7.  3 

15 

Cl 

5 

10.  6 

Seen  bricklayer  at  work _ .... _ ....... _ ... _ ...... _ ... _ _ 

44.  5 

10.  1 

2.1 

Seen  shoemaker  at  work . . . 

25 

8.  7 

Seen  ax . 

12 

Knows  green  by  name 

15 

Knows  blue  by  name . 

14 

Knows  yellow  by  name . 

13.  5 

. 

Knows  red  by  name  . . . . . . ... _ _ _ 

9 

That  leathern  things  come  from  animals 

93.  4 

50.8 

72.  3 

Maxim  or  proverb . . . 

91.  5 

Origin  of  cotton  things _ _ _ _ ....... _ ........ _ ........ _ ......... 

90" 

35.  7 

15 

What  flour  is  made  of . . . . . . . . 

89 

34.7 

57.  4 

Ability  to  knit . 

88 

What  bricks  are  made  of. ...........  ... . . . . . 

81. 1 

33. 1 

53 

Shape  of  the  world . 

70.3 

46 

47 

Origin  of  woolen  things . . . 

69 

55 

44 

Never  attended  kindergarten 

67.  5 

Never  been  in  bathin'5- . 

64.  5 

13.  4 

Can  tell  no  rudiment  of  a  story . 

58 

23.  6 

12.  7 

Not  know  wooden  things  are  from  trees . . 

55 

19.  3 

6.4 

Origin  of  butter . 

50.  5 

6.  7 

Origin  of  meat(from  animals) . . . . . 

48 

8.  3 

12.7 

Can  not  sew . 

47.5 

23.4 

Can  not  strike  a  given  musical  tone . 

40 

Can  not  beat  time  regularly . 

39 

Have  never  saved  cents  at  home . . . 

36 

8.  2 

12.  7 

Have  never  been  in  the  country . . . 

35.5 

13. 1 

19 

Can  repeat  no  verse . 

28 

20 

42.5 

Source  of  milk . 

20.  5 

4 

1 

Table  2. — ( Boston  children). 


Name  of  the  object  of  conception. 

Per  cent  of 
ignorance 
In  150  girls. 

Per  cent  of 
ignorance 
in  150  boys. 

Per  cent  of 
ignorance 
in  50  Irish 
children. 

Per  cent  of 
ignorance 
in  50 

American 

children. 

Per  cent  of 
ignorance 
in  64  kin¬ 
dergarten 
children. 

Beehive . 

81 

75 

86 

70 

61 

Ant . 

59 

60 

74 

38 

26 

Squirrel . 

69 

50 

66 

42 

43 

Snail . 

69 

73 

92 

72 

62 

Kobin . 

69 

44 

64 

36 

29 

Sheep  . 

67 

47 

62 

40 

40 

Bee . 

46 

32 

52 

32 

26 

Prog . 

53 

38 

54 

35 

35 

Pig  . 

45 

27 

38 

26 

22 

C  hiclcen . 

.  35 

21 

32 

16 

22 

Worm . 

21 

17 

26 

16 

9 

Butterfly . 

14 

16 

26 

8 

9 

Hen . 

15 

14 

18 

2 

14 

Cow . 

18 

12 

20 

6 

10 

Growing  clover. . . . 

59 

68 

84 

42 

29 

Growing  corn . 

58 

50 

60 

68 

32 

Growing  potatoes . 

55 

54 

62 

44 

34 

Growing  buttercup . 

50 

51 

66 

40 

31 

Growing  rose . 

48 

48 

60 

42 

33 

Growing  dandelion. . 

44 

42 

62 

34 

31 

Growing  apples . 

16 

16 

*8 

12 

5 

Bibs . 

88 

92 

98 

82 

68 

Ankles  . 

58 

52 

62 

40 

38 
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Table  2. — ( Boston  children) — Continued. 


Name  of  the  object  of  conception. 

Per  cent  of 
ignorance 
in  150  girls. 

Per  cent  of 
ignorance 
in  150  boys. 

Per  cent  of 
ignorance 
in  50  Irish 
children. 

Per  cent  of 
ignorance 
in  50 

American 

children. 

Per  cent  of 
ignorance 
in  64  kin¬ 
dergarten 
children. 

Waist . . . 

53 

52 

64 

32 

36 

Hips . 

50 

47 

72 

31 

24 

Knuckles . 

27 

27 

34 

12 

23 

Elbow . 

19 

32 

36 

16 

12 

Right  from  left  hand . 

20 

8 

14 

20 

4 

Wrist . 

21 

34 

44 

9 

19 

Cheek . . 

10 

12 

14 

14 

4 

Forehead . 

10 

11 

12 

10 

7 

Throat . 

10 

18 

14 

16 

14 

Knee . 

4 

5 

2 

10 

2 

Dew . 

64 

63 

92 

52 

57 

What  season  it  is . . 

59 

50 

08 

48 

41 

Hail . 

75 

61 

84 

52 

53 

Rainbow . 

59 

61 

70 

38 

38 

Sunrise . . . 

71 

53 

70 

36 

53 

Sunset . 

47 

49 

52 

32 

29 

Star . 

15 

10 

12 

4 

7 

Island . 

74 

78 

84 

64 

55 

Beach . 

82 

49 

60 

34 

32 

Woods . 

46 

36 

46 

32 

27 

River . 

38 

44 

62 

12 

13 

Pond . . 

31 

34 

42 

24 

28 

Hill . 

23 

22 

30 

12 

19 

The  number  5 . 

26 

16 

22 

24 

12 

The  number  4 . . . 

15 

10 

16 

14 

7 

The  number  3 . 

7 

6 

12 

8 

0 

Children’s  Drawings. 

Professor  Barnes,  of  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  believes  that  through  a 
child’s  drawings  1  we  can  learn  something  of  the  way  the  child  thinks  and  feels. 

In  order  that  the  drawings  should  have  some  common  element  for  comparison,  a 
little  poem  was  selected  from  Der  Struwel-Peter,  and  was  called  “Hans  Guck-in- 
die-Luft.”  The  following  is  the  English  translation : 

STORY  OF  JOHNNY  LOOK-IN- THE- AIR. 

As  he  trudged  along  to  school, 

It  was  always  Johnny’s  rule 
To  he  looking  at  the  sky 
And  the  clouds  that  floated  by; 

But  what  just  before  him  lay, 

In  his  way, 

Johnny  never  thought  about; 

So  that  everyone  cried  out, 

“  Look  at  little  Jobnny  there, 

Little  Johnny  Look-in-the-Air.” 

Running  just  in  Johnny’s  way, 

Came  a  little  dog  one  day ; 

Johnny’s  eyes  were  still  astray 
Up  on  high,  in  the  sky, 

And  he  never  heard  them  cry, 

“  Johnny,  mind,  the  dog  i3  nigh!” 

What  happens  now? 

Bump ! 

Dump ! 

Down  they  fell,  with  such  a  thump 
Dog  and  Johnny  in  a  lump ! 

They  almost  broke  their  bones, 

So  hard  they  tumbled  on  the  stones. 
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Once  with  head  as  high  as  ever, 

Johnny  walked  beside  the  river; 

Johnny  watched  the  swallows  trying 
'Which  was  cleverest  at  flying. 

Oh !  What  fun ! 

Johnny  watched  the  bright,  round  sun 
Going  in  and  coming  out ; 

This  was  all  he  thought  about. 

So  he  strode  on,  only  think ! 

To  the  river’s  very  brink, 

Where  the  hank  was  high  and  steep, 

And  the  water  very  deep ; 

And  the  fishes  in  a  row 
Stared  to  see  him  coming  so. 

One  step  more !  Oh,  sad  to  tell! 

Headlong  in  poor  Johnny  fell. 

The  three  little  fishes  in  dismay 
Wagg’d  their  heads  and  swam  away 
There  lay  Johnny  on  his  face, 

With  his  nice  red  writing  case; 

But,  as  they  were  passing  by, 

Two  strong  men  had  heard  him  cry; 

And  with  sticks  these  two  strong  men 
Hook  d  poor  Johnny  out  again. 

Oh!  You  should  have  seen  him  shiver 
When  they  pulled  him  from  the  river. 

He  was  in  a  sorry  plight, 

Dripping  wet,  and  such  a  fright ! 

Wet  all  over,  everywhere, 

Clothes  and  arms  and  face  and  hair; 

Johnny  never  will  forget 
What  it  is  to  be  so  wet. 

And  the  fishes,  one,  two,  three, 

Are  coming  back  again,  you  see; 

Hp  they  came  the  moment  after, 

To  enjoy  the  fun  and  laughter. 

Each  popped  out  his  little  head, 

And  to  tease  poor  Johnny,  said, 

“  Silly  little  Johnny,  look, 

You  have  lost  your  writing  book !  ” 

Look  at  them  laughing,  and  do  you  see 
His  writing  book  drifting  far  to  sea  ? 

The  children  were  given  paper  and  pencils,  and  after  Avriting  their  names  and 
ages,  the  teacher  read  this  poem  to  them.  Then  they  were  told  to  draw  one  or  more 
pictures  from  the  story,  and  it  was  read  to  them  once  more.  There  was  no  conver¬ 
sation  and  no  other  directions  were  given.  The  drawing  occupied  from  fifteen 
minutes  to  an  hour.  Results  were  sent  in  from  6,393  children.  Different  ages  from 
6  to  16  were  about  equally  represented.  As  many  papers  came  from  the  city  as  from 
the  country.  Distinct  pictures  were  drawn  to  the  number  of  15,218. 

Three  important  scenes  stood  out  above  all  the  rest.  They  were :  Approaching  the 
dog,  approaching  the  river,  and  the  rescuo  scene.  The  most  frequent  picture  drawn 
was  Johnny  meeting  the  dog. 
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Table  3  illustrates  these  points : 

Table  3. — Showing  how  many  children  out  of  1,000  of  each  aye  drew  the  different  scenes. 


SeeEO  and  sex. 


Going  to  school: 

Boys . 

Girls . 

Meeting  dog : 

Boys . 

Girls . 

Falling  over  dog: 

Boys . 

Girls . 

Approaching  river 

Boys . 

Girls . 

Falling  into  river : 

Boys . 

Girls . . 

Floating  in  river : 

Boys . 

Girls . 

Being  rescued : 

Boys . 

Girls . 

Dripping  on  bank: 

Boys . . 

Girls . . 

Going  home: 

Boys . . 

Girls . 

Added  scenes : 

Boys . . 

Girls . . 


1 

o 

8  years. 

9  years. 

10  years. 

1 

12  years. 

13  years. 

14  years. 

15  years. 

16  years.  | 

Over  10 

years. 

84 

118 

92 

82 

172 

no 

165 

T65 

154 

116 

172 

145 

152 

174 

156 

218 

172 

174 

170 

208 

185 

196 

109 

132 

344 

360 

588 

565 

585 

645 

674 

669 

731 

657 

702 

623 

384 

514 

425 

607 

497 

577 

588 

325 

672 

699 

588 

558 

104 

154 

172 

170 

230 

345 

364 

406 

417 

489 

496 

391 

79 

100 

134 

232 

176 

244 

268 

312 

329 

413 

414 

387 

214 

242 

262 

272 

315 

326 

350 

372 

451 

394 

453 

580 

128 

177 

211 

355 

262 

374 

381 

410 

469 

524 

414 

538 

97 

39 

92 

137 

125 

145 

204 

218 

150 

175 

248 

188 

24 

55 

54 

109 

130 

156 

141 

189 

143 

1  201 

87 

147 

227 

220 

224 

ISO 

215 

229 

263 

187 

301 

255 

270 

130 

176 

244 

179 

294 

147 

197 

163 

221 

269 

280 

381 

235 

344 

352 

422 

390 

432 

491 

534 

506 

520 

518 

496 

406 

225 

366 

304 

383 

302 

330 

388 

400 

363 

413 

392 

338 

45 

66 

115 

200 

177 

189 

274 

294 

275 

328 

313 

145 

134 

144 

92 

195 

134 

169 

194 

267 

182 

270 

338 

323 

7 

4 

6 

10 

25- 

10 

14 

5 

8 

7 

21 

14 

G 

18 

6 

8 

8 

36 

9 

13 

3 

5 

9 

12 

143 

83 

44 

60 

57 

56 

36 

11 

8 

7 

43 

87 

164 

111 

150 

42 

98 

78 

48 

20 

31 

42 

21 

64 

The  following  conclusions,  according  to  Professor  Barnes,  would  seem  to  he  "borne 
out  by  the  study  on  these  pictures: 

1.  Drawing  is  for  the  young  child  a  language,  a  means  of  expressing  ideas. 

2.  Children  naturally  adopt  symbols  and  conventional  forms  to  express  what  they 
want  to  say. 

3.  The  courage  to  express  ideas  through  drawing  increases  in  California  children 
until  they  are  13  or  14  years  old  and  then  steadily  decreases. 

4.  The  child  thinks  in  small  units;  his  intellectual  processes  are  fragmentary  and 
broken. 

5.  Children  like  to  draw  large,  distinct  figures,  expressed  with  few  lines. 

6.  Children  draw  full  faces  until  they  are  9  years  old,  and  after  that  profiles. 

7.  In  drawing  figures  children  are  most  interested  in  the  head ;  hence  they  draw 
single  figures  facing  their  left. 

8.  A  child  uses  color  naturally  for  decorative  effect;  for  the  drawings  he  prefers 
strong  black  or  white. 

9.  Children  select  the  dramatic  points  in  a  story  well,  and  their  pictures  are  natu¬ 
rally  full  of  movement. 

10.  In  a  story  a  child  is  most  attracted  by  the  scene  just  preceding  the  catastrophe. 

11.  The  humane  instinct  in  children  is  far  stronger  than  the  destructive  instinct. 

12.  There  is  very  little  difference  between  the  drawings  made  by  the  boys  and 
those  made  by  the  girls. 

Tiie  Hearing  of  Children. 

In  Table  4  Oscar  Chrisman,1  of  Clark  University,  shows  the  results  of  various 
investigations  as  to  the  hearing  of  school  children.  In  Von  Gossler’s  lino,  8,  in 
this  table,  under  “defective  hearing,”  the  2. IS  per  cent  refers  to  the  higher  schools 
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ami  tlie  1.8  per  cent  to  the  lower  schools.  Zhermunski  gives  results  for  Loth  whis¬ 
pering  obtained  in  the  ordinary  way  and  results  from  the  use  of  Politzer’s  acoumeter. 
W.  stands  for  whispering  and  P.  for  Politzer’s  acoumeter.  It  is  difficult  to  tell  how 
to  classify  defective  hearing.  Schmiegelow  makes  three  classes;  he  gives  (I)  for 
those  hearing  the  ticking  of  a  watch  at  a  distance  less  than  2  meters,  and  (II)  for 
those  hearing  between  2  and!  meters.  The  parentheses  around  the  watch  distances 
indicate  that  though  the  watch  was  used  the  results  were  given  in  whispering. 

The  normal  reach  of  hearing  is  the  distance  at  which  all  children  are  counted  as 
having  defective  hearing. 

Table  4. 


No. 


Name. 


1  Reichard . 

2  Sexton . 

3  Weil . 

4  "Worrell . 

5  Gel  16 . 

6  Moure . 

7  Bezold . 

8  YonGossler.. 

9  Lunin . 

10  Zhermunski  .. 

11  Barr . I 

12  Schmiegelow . .  | 


Place. 


Riga . 

New  York . 

Stuttgart  . 

Terre  Haute. . . 

Paris . 

Bordeaux . 

Munich . 

Prussia . 

St.  Petersburg. 

. do . 

Glasgow . 

Copenhagen _ i 


Num¬ 
ber  of 

Date. 

pupils 

exam¬ 

ined. 

1878 

1,  055 

1881 

570 

1882 

5,  905 

1883 

491 

1883 

1,  400 

1884 

3,  588 

1885 

1,  918 

1885 

1888 

281 

1S88{ 

W.  1,  897 
T.  1,  680 
G00I 

1889' 

1889 

581 

Normal  reach  of  hearing. 

Defective  hearing. 

Whis¬ 

per. 

Polit-  | 

Su- 

meter. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Meters. 

Meters.  1  Meters. 
.  a 20  (?) 

285 

22.  275 

b  12 

76 

13.  33 

15 

1,  855 
125 

31.22 

b  15 

25.  49 

8 

1.  25 

20  to  25 

15 

616 

17. 15 

8 

495 

25.  8 

1  2.18 

16 

55 

\  1. 80 
19.  5 

}  16 

12 . 

1/  W.  317 

l  P.  222 

166 

W.  16.  7 

P.  13. 17 
27.  66 

4 

j 

. 1  c 150 j 

!•  35\9Q6/ 

il  26ir9b\ 

I.  6.02'u.  0 
II.  44.  9  }50-9 

a  Inches. 


b  Feet. 


c  Centimeters. 
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C.  Two  important  journals. 

I.  Zeitschrift  fiir  Schul gesundheitspflege. 

1888,  page  105. — Der  Gehorsinn  in  seinen  Beziehungen  zur  Schule.  C.  Keller. 

1888,  page  287. — -Die  Arzt-liche  Inspektion  der  Sckulen.  Ikre  Organisation, 
ihre  Resultate.  Victor  Desquin. 

1889,  page  105. — Zhermunski. — Untersuch ungen  des  Gehors  der  Kinder 
schulpflichtigen  Alters  in  den  Petersburger  Stadtschulen.  Review. 

1889,  page  146. — Mangelhafter  Gehorsinn  bei  Schulkindern  in  Glasgow. 
Review  of  Barr’s  work. 

1889,  page 663. — Die  Yornahme  von  Horpriifun gen  bei  Schulkindern.  Review. 

1890,  page  113. — Gehoruntersucliungen  bei  Schulkindern  in  Glasgow.  Re¬ 
view  of  Barr’s  work. 

1890,  page  125. — Dr.  N.  Lunin. — Resultate  der  Untersuckung  des  Gehororgans 
von  Schiilerinnen.  Review. 

II.  Archives  of  Otologg.1 

1882,  page  172. — Preliminary  communications  of  the  results  of  the  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  ears  of  4,500  school  children.  E.  Weil.  Review. 

1883,  page  344. — Deafness  among  school  children.  J.  P.  Wor'sell  (Worrell). 
Review. 


‘The  Archives  of  Otology  and  Zeitschrift  fiir  Okrenkeilkunde  are  the  same,  being 
published  simultaneously  in  America  and  Germany.  The  articles  of  each  are  trans¬ 
lated  for  the  other.  The  publication  has  been  as  follows  : 

Archives  of  Ophthalmology  and  Otology,  1-7,  1869-78. 

Separated  into — 

Archives  of  Ophthalmology,  vol.  1,  1879. 

Archives  of  Otology,  vol.  i,  1879. 

Archiv  fiir  Augenkeilkunde  und  Okrenkeilkunde,  1-7,  1869-78. 

Separated  into — 

Archiv  fiir  Augenkeilkunde,  vol.  1,  1879. 

Zeitschrift  fur  Ohrenheilkunde,  vol.  1,  1879. 
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II.  Archives  of  Otology — Continued. 

1884,  page  200. — Deafness  among  school  children.  F.  P.  Norrell  (Worrell). 
Review. 

1887,  page  257. — The  care  of  the  ears  by  the  school  authorities.  Dr.  C. 
Keller.  Review. 

1887,  page  257. — Hearing  of  school  children.  Dr.  E.  Schmiegelow.  Review. 
1890,  page  191. — Investigations  as  to  the  hearing  of  school  children.  Thos. 
Barr.  ReAdew. 


Children’s  Rights  as  Seen  by  Themselves. 

In  order  to  obtain  without  prejudice  the  ideas  of  children  as  to  their  own  rights, 
Margaret  E.  Schallenberger,1  of  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  sent  out  a  sylla¬ 
bus  to  some  hundreds  of  teachers  in  California.  The  teachers  wrote  stories  upon  the 
blackboard  and  the  children  answered  any  questions  involved,  finished  incomplete 
stories,  etc.  They  wrote  their  opinions  as  language  exercises,  having  no  idea  of  the 
use  to  be  made  of  them.  Three  thousand  papers  were  sent  in.  The  following  is 
the  story : 

“Jennie  had  a  beautiful  new  box  of  paints ;  and  in  the  afternoon,  while  her  mother 
was  gone,  she  painted  all  the  chairs  in  the  parlor,  so  a^  to  make  them  look  nice  for 
her  mother.  When  her  mother  came  home,  Jennie  ran  to  meet  her,  and  said,  £Oh, 
Mamma,  come  and  see  how  pretty  I  have  made  the  parlor;’  but  her  mamma  took  her 
paints  away  and  sent  her  to  bed.  If  you  had  been  her  mother,  Avhat  would  you  ha\ro 
done  or  said  to  Jennie?” 

The  results  from  the  answers  (ghren  below  the  double  rule  in  the  table)  were 
reduced  to  the  number  per  1,000  for  the  whole  number  examined  in  each  case. 

Table  5. 

[Raised  to  standard  of  1,000.] 


Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

GO 

O 

1  w  : 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Age . 

6  years. 

7  ATears. 

| 

8  years. 

9  years. 

10  years. 

11  years. 

Whole  number  ex¬ 

amined  . 

43 

32 

61 

56 

112 

117 

172 

151 

221 

199 

515 

167 

Ignorant  . 

23 

0 

43 

0 

74 

77 

110 

52 

142 

90 

161 

76 

Explained . 

0 

0 

0 

18 

16 

17 

23 

40 

77 

65 

129 

53 

Don’t  do  it  again . 

23 

91 

82 

89 

49 

34 

41 

59 

65 

70 

81 

41 

Made  to  promise . 

0 

0 

0 

18 

8 

0 

6 

7 

9 

0 

37 

0 

Threatened . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

25 

17 

0 

20 

26 

35 

37 

35 

Scolded . . . 

46 

45 

115 

53 

100 

119 

226 

73 

168 

75 

161 

148 

Clean  chairs . 

23 

45 

16 

125 

41 

68 

29 

46 

95 

115 

110 

112 

Confined . 

93 

0 

98 

107 

180 

94 

139 

79 

108 

75 

115 

89 

Lose  meal . 

70 

0 

82 

71 

90 

94 

128 

145 

129 

140 

97 

118 

Lose  paints . 

232 

136 

147 

125 

189 

238 

203 

251 

194 

290 

313 

307 

Sent  to  bed . 

488 

273 

391 

427 

418 

383 

377 

429 

400 

455 

340 

372 

Whipped . 

512 

590 

452 

409 

385 

451 

452 

541 

323 

480 

285 

478 

Punished . 

0 

0 

16 

18 

41 

17 

23 

33 

9 

20 

46 

18 

Peculiar  punishments  . . . 

23 

91 

49 

53 

16 

34 

35 

40 

9 

20 

64 

30 
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Table  5 — Continued. 


Girls. 

eo 

:>> 

£ 

Girls. 

1 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

1 

Girls.  | 

Boys. 

Age . - . 

12  years. 

13  years. 

14  years. 

15  years. 

16  years. 

Whole  number  ex¬ 

amined  . 

201 

180 

210 

169 

178 

167 

151 

109 

153 

135 

Ignorant _ ' . 

230 

92 

287 

161 

240 

236 

384 

270 

358 

393 

Explained . 

142 

39 

263 

118 

286 

153 

403 

270 

494 

326 

Don’t  do  it  again . 

103 

28 

75 

50 

84 

130 

64 

81 

78 

96 

Made  to  promise . 

15 

0 

28 

0 

17 

24 

26 

9 

26 

30 

Threatened . 

25 

14 

42 

50 

22 

65 

58 

27 

46 

67 

Scolded . . 

152 

60 

85 

143 

106 

146 

322 

90 

111 

59 

Clean  chairs . 

137 

70 

108 

167 

134 

130 

109 

153 

130 

96 

Confined . 

08 

46 

94 

50 

90 

47 

64 

27 

46 

7 

Lose  meal . 

303 

49 

71 

124 

62 

71 

45 

108 

33 

30 

Lose  paints . 

Sent  to  bed . 

338 

238 

376 

403 

246 

206 

282 

261 

247 

165 

338 

210 

219 

317 

263 

189 

154 

207 

267 

148 

Whipped . 

Punished . 

279 

214 

235 

372 

129 

212 

70 

135 

52 

133 

25 

11 

5 

19 

6 

•  12 

19 

45 

83 

15 

Peculiar  punishments _ 

41 

46 

61 

62 

68 

53 

38 

72 

S3 

30 

Some  of  the  most  striking  results  are  the  reasons  given  for  punishing  Jennie;  one 
is  for  the  sake  of  revenge,  another  is  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  act,  and  a  third 
is  for  the  purpose  of  reforming  Jennie. 

Of  2,000  children  six:  years  of  age  some  would  explain  to  Jennie  why  it  was  wrong 
to  paint  the  parlor  chairs.  The  young  children  think  of  the  results  of  an  action ;  if 
it  is  bad,  punishment  should  follow.  But  the  older  children  consider  the  moti  ve  that 
led  to  the  action.  The  boys  show  much  less  mercy  than  the  girls.  Out  of  1,000 
girls  six  years  of  age  512  would  whip  Jennie;  out  of  the  same  number  of  boys,  590 
would  whip  her.  At  sixteen  52  girls  and  133  boys  would  whip  her. 

Threats  and  forced  promises  made  very  little  impression.  At  six  years  of  age  out 
of  2,000  none  would  threaten;  at  twelve  years,  39;  at  fifteen  years,  85.  Threats 
probably  appeal  to  children  so  little  on  account  of  their  indefiniteness  as  to  time. 

Motor  Ability. 

The  following  preliminary  study  of  motor  ability  was  made  by  J.  A.  Hancock/  of 
Clark  University.  The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  find  (1)  what  movements  chil¬ 
dren  can  make  best;  (2)  to  learn  something  more  definite  of  the  relative  ability  of 
children  and  adults,  and  of  the  relation  between  development  and  decline  of  motor 
ability,  and  (3)  to  find  simple  tests  for  incipient  nervous  diseases. 

In  order  to  carry  this  study  out,  the  following  series  of  suggestions  and  questions 
were  used  as  tests.  Two  or  three  pupils  were  taken  at  a  time. 

FIRST  SERIES. 

1 .  Ask  the  child  to  stand  with  feet  close  together  and  hands  at  sides.  Is  there  any 
swayiug  of  the  body?  Try  same  with  eyes  closed.  What  difference? 

2.  Have  him  walk  across  the  room  backward  with  eyes  closed.  (Keep  near  him  to 
preven  t  falling. )  Is  th ere  any  dragging  of  either  foot,  walking  wi  th  feet  wide  apart, 
or  turning  to  right  or  left? 

3.  Have  him  try  to  sit  still  a  half  minute  exactly.  Note  all  the  movements  he 
makes  in  the  effort.  Does  he  hold  his  breath? 

4.  Ask  him  to  close  his  eyes  and  hold  his  hands  out  horizontally  with  the  fingers 
spread.  Is  there  tremor  or  twitching  of  the  fingers?  Which  ones  and  in  what  direc¬ 
tions?  Is  it  slight  or  distinct? 
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5.  Hold  your  hands  above  your  head  out  of  sight  and  with  palms  front.  Ask  him 
to  do  the  same.  Does  he  raise  them  to  the  same  height?  Hold  them  symmetrically? 
Are  the  fingers  or  thumbs  spread  apart  on  either  hand  ?  Which  ?  Which  hand  sinks 
first  on  a  half  minute’s  trial?  Hold  up  your  own  hands  but  a  moment. 

6.  Place  him  10  feet  away.  Toss  back  and  forth  ten  times  a  ball  as  large  as  a  ten¬ 
nis  ball.  How  and  where  does  he  throw  it?  How  many  times  does  he  catch  it? 

7.  Ask  the  boys  to  lie  down  on  their  backs,  if  they  are  willing.  How  do  they  get 
up  ?  Have  they  difficulty  ? 

8.  Ask  for  the  pronunciation  of  these  letters  and  words  and  note  errors :  r,  1,  s,  t, 
k,  d,  f,  n,  v,  y,  go,  which,  thin,  the,  long,  show. 

9.  What  signs  of  mental  fatigue  have  you  noticed  in  him  in  school  work?  Has  he 
made  any  involuntary  movements  during  these  tests? 

10.  Please  add  any  comments  or  suggestions  that  may  occur  to  you. 

SECOND  SERIES. 

1.  Does  the  child  dress  himself?  Button  his  clothing,  and  fasten  hooks,  and  eyes? 

2.  Can  he  tie  the  ends  of  a  string  together?  In  what  kind  of  a  knot? 

3.  Can  he  thread  a  needle?  How  small  a  one!  In  which  hand  does  he  hold  it? 

4.  Can  he  interlace  slats  ?  Interlace  four  and  six  before  him.  See  patterns  1  and  2. 
Does  he  even  copy  the  pattern  ? 

5.  Can  he  wind  thread  on  a  spool?  How  does  he  do  it? 

6.  Can  he  spin  a  top  made  of  half  a  spool  or  of  a  button  mold?  Can  he  snap  a 
marble? 

7.  Can  he  hop  on  each  foot?  Stand  on  tiptoes  or  heels?  Touch  his  knees  or 
shoes  while  standing? 

8.  Place  before  him  pattern  number  three;  give  him  squares  of  paper  or  square 
blocks;  ask  him  to  imitate  it.  Then  show  him  number  four.  Does  he  shift  the 
outer  blocks  of  number  three  to  make  the  other  figure,  or  does  he  build  anew  from 
the  beginning?  The  patterns  may  be  shown  him  drawn  full  size  on  paper  or  made 
of  the  blocks.  If  he  fails,  divide  each  pattern  vertically  in  the  middle;  try  him 
and  note  results. 

9.  Count  and  beat  time,  double,  treble,  and  quadruple.  Can  he  do  it?  Rapidly? 

10.  Does  he  swing  his  arms  or  sway  his  body  when  walking?  Can  ho  march,  keep- 
ing  step  as  you  count  time  or  play  for  him?  Can  he  run  and  keep  time?  Does  he, 
when  marching,  move  the  head,  eyes,  mouth,  or  tongue? 

11.  Pat  the  top  of  your  head  and  at  the  same  time  move  the  other  hand  in  a  circle 
on  the  breast.  Can  he  imitate  you? 

12.  Rest  your  forearms  on  the  table,  the  hands  in  an  easy  position,  with  the  fingers 
curved  and  the  lower  parts  of  the  palms  and  the  tips  of  the  fingers  touching  the 
surface  of  the  table.  Begin  tapping,  letting  the  movements  proceed  rapidly  from 
the  little  fingers  to  the  thumbs.  Ask  him  to  imitate  you.  Notice  the  movements  he 
actually  makes.  Are  they  with  the  hand  and  arm  moving  together  from  the  elbow; 
the  whole  hand  moving  from  tho  wrists;  all  of  the  fingers  moving  in  unison  from 
the  knuckles;  or  with  index  fingers  alternating  with  the  other  three?  Reverse  the 
tapping,  beginning  with  the  thumbs.  Can  he  imitate  you  any  better?  Just  what 
does  he  do? 

13.  Can  he  drive  a  nail,  or  hit  it  squarely  after  several  trials  when  started  for  him? 

14.  Can  he  roll  a  hoop?  Skate?  Turn  a  somersault,  or  walk  on  his  hands?  (The 
boy,  of  course). 

15.  What  movement  seems  to  you  the  most  difficult  for  children  to  learn? 

The  ages  of  the  children  tested  were  five,  six,  and  seven;  all  were  in  the  first  year 
of  school  work.  An  apjiaratus  known  as  an  ataxeograpli  was  employed  to  study 
the  ability  of  children  to  keep  quiet. 

As  tho  position  of  the  body  requires  a  coordination  of  a  large  number  of  the 
largest  muscles,  a  test  would  show  something  of  the  control  of  these  muscles.  Tho 
child  stood  with  feet  close  together  and  hands  at  sides.  Tho  child  was  asked  to 
keep  his  attention  on  a  distaut  object,  and  try  to  stand  still  for  a  minute.  The 
amount  of  movement  was  measured;  then  the  child  rested  for  half  a  minute,  and 
the  test  was  repeated  with  eyes  closed,  and  the  amount  of  movement  or  swaying 
measured.  The  amount  of  movement  is  much  greater  for  children  than  for  men. 
The  rectangles  that  would  just  contain  the  tracings  of  the  instrument  in  the  anterior- 
posterior  and  lateral  directions  were  measured  and  are  given  in  the  following  tables : 
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Table  6. 


Swaying  or  movement. 

Number  of  persons. 

Age  in 
years. 

Eyes  open. 

Eyes  closed. 

Anterior- 

posterior. 

Lateral 

direction. 

Anterior- 

posterior. 

Lateral 

direction. 

35  boys . . . 

5 

Cm. 

5.  8000 

Cm,. 

5.  2228 

Cm. 

6.  6810 

Cm. 

5.  7675 

22  girls . '. . 

5 

5.  7773 

4.  9500 

5.  5400 

5.  0954 

47  boys . . 

6 

5. 1148 

4.  2660 

5.  6957 

5. 1637 

18  girls . 

6 

5.  0611 

3.  7277 

5.  6000 

4.  3333 

23  boys . 

7 

4.  9008 

4.  2434 

6.  0086 

5.  4521 

13  girls . . . 

7 

3.  9538 

3.  2769 

4.  8230 

3.  7615 

In  studying  the  movements,  we  see  from  Table  6  above  that  110  were  steadier  with 
the  eyes  open  than  with  them  shut;  48  with  eyes  closed.  As  the  child  was  shorter 
he  would  sway  less  than  the  man. 

With  eyes  open,  there  was  an  increase  of  control  in  each  year.  The  girls  were 
steadier  than  the  boys. 

In  order  to  study  the  steadiness  of  shoulder  and  finger,  Jastrow’s  automatograph  1 
was  employed. 

The  averages  for  both  men  and  children  were  as  follows: 


Table  7. 


Number  of  persona. 


25  men 
18  boys . 
15  girls. 
34  boys  . 
12  girls. 
14  boys 
10  girls, 


Age  in 
years. 

Eyes  open. 

Eyes  closed. 

Perpen¬ 

dicular 

move¬ 

ment. 

Lateral 

move¬ 

ment. 

Perpen¬ 

dicular 

move¬ 

ment. 

Lateral 

move¬ 

ment. 

Cm. 

Cm. 

Cm. 

Cm. 

.242 

.752 

.  156 

1.460 

5 

.816 

3.  400 

1.027 

4.916 

5 

.833 

3.940 

.780 

4.  706 

6 

1. 191 

4.  258 

.805 

5.  058 

6 

.433 

3.  883 

1.825 

4. 166 

7 

.  500 

3.750 

.428 

5.  207 

7 

.410 

3.580 

.480 

3.550 

The  seventh  table  shows  the  relative  difference  of  control  in  child  and  man  to  be 


greater. 


Table  8. 


Number  of  persons. 


The  men 
17  boys . . 
14  girls.. 
32  boys .. 

12  girls. . 

13  boys . . 
8  giris . . . 


Eyes  open. 

Eyes  closed. 

Age  in 
years. 

Vertical 

move¬ 

ment. 

Lateral 

move¬ 

ment. 

Vertical 

move¬ 

ment. 

Lateral 

move¬ 

ment. 

Cm. 

0. 0975 

Cm. 

0. 0911 

Cm. 

0.  085 

Cm. 

0.110 

5 

.985 

.532 

.794 

.680 

5 

.580 

.337 

.714 

.453 

6 

.396 

.378 

.689 

.534 

6 

.  394 

.319 

.535 

.395 

7 

.419 

.282 

.  693 

.442 

7 

.300 

.356 

.312 

.365 

Table  8  above  gives  the  results  in  testing  the  control  of  the  entire  arm  by  the 
tremograph.  This  instrument  multiplies  the  movement  four  times;  the  results 
are  reduced  accordingly,  and  show  the  same  general  relations  as  in  the  other  table. 


1  See  paragraph  in  section  on  “Instruments  of  precision/’  p.  1163. 
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If  reckoning  is  made  in  terns  of  the  nearest  centimeter,  the  anterior-posterior 
swayings  of  men  and  children  are  as  follows : 

Table  9. 


0  centimeter. 

3 

© 

3 

© 

GQ 

u 

© 

g 

3 

© 

no 

© 

© 

4  centimeters. 

5  centimeters. 

6  centimeters. 

3 

© 

© 

© 

8  centimeters. 

| 

9  centimeters. 

02 

© 

© 

3 

o 

150  men - 

Children  . . . 

1 

0 

20 

16 

37 

1 

: 

48 

11 

25 

81 

11 

45 

? 

35 

| 

6 

13 

2 

13 

1 

7 

0 

2 

The  following  table  will  show  the  ranges  in  lateral  control  for  the  shoulder : 

Table  10. 


The  Boyhood  of  Great  Men. 

By  a  careful  study  of  the  early  years  of  great  men  Mr.  A.  II.  Yoder  1  thinks  that  a 
service  might  be  done  teachers  by  increasing  the  chances  of  recognizing  ability  in 
the  schoolroom  and  in  gaining  some  idea  how  to  treat  it.  Such  a  study  might  be  of 
more  value  than  the  study  of  defectives,  because  genius  and  talent  can  be  helped 
easier  than  inferiority. 

As  there  should  be  a  careful  study  of  the  modes  of  training  dullards,  idiots,  and 
defectives,  so  there  should  be  knowledge  as  to  teaching  the  best  pupils  and  those  of 
great  talent. 

The  great  men  studied  are  modern ;  they  were  all  born  in  the  last  or  present  cen¬ 
turies,  except  Newton,  Swift,  and  Voltaire. 

PHYSICAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  PARENTS. 

From  a  study  of  the  following  table  Mr.  Yoder  finds  the  average  age  of  the  parents 
at  the  time  of  birth  of  the  great-man  child  for  thirty-nine  fathers  and  twenty-five 
mothers  is  37.78  years  for  the  former  and  29.8  years  for  the  latter.  The  child  born 
of  parents  in  the  prime  of  physical  life  probably  has  the  better  chance  of  greatness. 

The  beauty  of  the  mothers  is  often  spoken  about.  It  would  seem  that  there  is  an 
hereditary  physical  basis  for  talent  at  least,  and  perhaps  for  genius. 


Ped,  Seminary,  October,  1894. 
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Explanation  of  Table  11. 

The  names  are  arranged  according  to  the  order  of  birth.  The  date  of  the  first 
edition  of  the  biography  and  the  date  when  written  in  case  of  autobiography  are 
given.  Under  “  family  data”  are  given,  in  column  1,  first  the  time  exact  (Ex.)  or 
approximate  (Ap.)  of  the  time  between  the  birth  of  the  great  man  and  the  previous 
child  or  marriage,  and  second,  the  average  time  between  the  birth  of  the  children 
of  the  same  .family.  Column  2  shows  the  number  for  which  there  are  data,  and 
upon  which  the  second  set  of  figures  in  column  1  is  based.  .Column  3  shows  first 
tho  number  of  living  children,  or  those  who  are  old  enough  to  have  any  influence 
upon  the  great  man,  and  second,  the  number  born  to  the  parents  of  the  great  man, 
but  does  not  include  half-brothers  or  half-sisters;  these  are  indicated  by  X.  Y. 
means  “young;”  0.  S.  means  “only  son;”  Y.  S.  “youngest  son.”  Column  4  shows 
the  age  of  the  father  and  of  the  mother  at  the  time  of  birth  of  the  great  man.  Under 
“Education,”  “Home”  refers  to  education  by  father,  mother,  or  some  one  of  the 
family;  “Private”  to  instruction  by  a  private  teacher  at  home  or  in  the  house  of 
the  instructor. 


Table  11. 
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AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN. 

Tlie  average  number  of  children  in  the  family  is  6-{-.  This  includes  all  the  chil¬ 
dren  born  to  the  parents  of  the  great  man,  but  no  half  brothers  or  sisters.  The 
time  between  the  birth  of  the  previous  child  of  the  marriage  and  the  great  man  child 
is  22.87  months  for  28  cases,  while  the  average  time  between  children  of  the  family 
is  25.38  months  for  33  cases.  These  latter  facts  seem  to  illustrate  the  biological  law 
of  judicious  use  of  a  function. 

POSITION  IN  THE  FAMILY. 

By  birth,  11  are  4 1  only  sons  ”  and  16  are  youngest  sons.  The  position  by  birth  can  be 
shown  by  aline,  A  being  the  first  child,  B  the  middle  child,  C  the  youngest  child, 
E  the  older  half,  and  F  the  younger  half,  of  the  family,  as  follows : 

9  15  4  5  8 

A  E  B  F  c’ 

Practically  the  50  lived  in  this  position : 

19  13  2  5  11 

A  E  B  F  C* 

From  these  results  it  will  be  seen  that  by  birth  the  chances  of  greatness  are  as  24 
is  to  13  and  practically  as  32  to  16 — that  is,  as  2  to  1  in  favor  of  a  child  of  the  older 
half  of  the  family.  This  confirms  Galton’s  opinion. 

PHYSICAL  HEALTH. 

Some  biographers  seem  to  have  a  tendency  to  contrast  mental  greatness  with  phys¬ 
ical  weakness.  This  may  be  due  to  the  insistent  idea  that  the  body  is  inversely  as 
the  mind.  But  ill  health  is  not  a  condition  of  greatness. 


GENERAL  STATEMENTS. 

In  regard  to  place  of  living  in  childhood,  a  large  number  resided  in  the  country. 

The  influence  of  poverty  on  great  men  is  well  known. 

Great  men  have  strong  memories  in  the  lines  of  their  interests,  although  they  may 
be  very  absent-minded  generally  speaking. 

A  careful  study  would  probably  show  that  in  boyhood  great  men  had  more  imagina¬ 
tion  than  the  average  child.  The  popular  idea  that  the  great  man  owes  his  success 
to  his  mother's  influence  upon  his  education  has  at  least  many  exceptions.  The  men 
given  in  the  table  above  did  owe  much  of  their  education  to  some  one  person,  but 
often  the  mother’s  place  was  supplied  by  that  of  an  aunt  or  other  relative. 

It  is  well  known  how  unreliable  are  the  estimates  of  the  early  childhood  of  great 
men,  but  at  present  there  is  a  more  scientific  spirit  in  biographical  writing,  which, 
it  is  hoped,  w'ill  counteract  the  usual  tendency  to  exaggeration. 

Barnard  Club  School  of  Child  Study. 

The  following  syllabus  for  observations  of  children  by  the  Barnard  Club  School 
of  Child  Study,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  is  given. 

The  syllabus  contains  “  suggestions  for  the  study  of  children  from  the  second  to 
the  sixth  year  of  school.” 

SYLLABUS  2. 

Introduction. 

This  simple  outline  for  child  study  has  been  prepared  with  the  hope  that  it  may 
aid  primary  teachers  in  coming  into  closer  personal  relation  with  their  pupils,  and 
that  by  the  systematic  study  of  a  few  children  they  may  come  to  a  better  knowledge 
of  child  life  and  child  nature. 
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Great  delicacy  and  tact  are  required,  however,  in  attempting  this  work,  for  the 
child  studied  must  not  suspect  that  he  is  the  object  of  observation,  and  whenever 
direct  questions  are  asked  he  should  feel  that  they  are  prompted  by  friendly  inter¬ 
est  and  not  by  curiosity. 

It  is  recommended  that  only  a  few  typical  children  in  each  class  be  studied  in 
detail,  but  many  points  may  easily  be  learned  with  regard  to  all  the  children.  Walks 
through  the  school  district  will  reveal  much  about  their  environment.  Calls  at  the 
homes  of  the  children  under  special  study  will  bring  out  still  more,  while  many 
points  may  be  gained  through  oral  or  written  exercises,  which  may  be  so  planned  as 
to  come  legitimately  in  the  time  devoted  to  language  or  natural  science. 

This  work  should  not  be  taken  up  simply  as  an  interesting  psychological  study, 
but  rather  approached  reverently,  remembering  that  the  object  sought  is  a  deeper 
insight  into  the  life  and  thought  of  the  little  child  who  has  been  “set  in  our  midst.” 

Bessie  M.  Scholfield. 
Rhoda  A.  Esten. 

February,  1896. 


Name  of  observer. 

Observation.  Begun.  Ended. 

Name  of  child. 

Date  of  birth. 

I.  Character  of  environment. 

1.  Parents. 

Nationality. 

Occupation. 

Culture. 

2.  Home. 

Location. 

Hygienic  conditions. 

^Esthetic  influences. 

Religious  or  moral  influences. 

3.  Companions. 

Brothers. 

Sisters. 

Playmates. 

4 .  Playground. 

Street. 

Yard. 

Garden. 

Woods. 

Fields. 

5.  Possessions. 

Pets. 

Playthings.  Which  most  prized?  Why? 

Books.  \Vhich  most  prized?  Why? 

Collections. 

6.  Occupation  out  of  school. 

Has  the  child  any  regular  work  to  perform? 

What  form  of  play  is  most  enjoyed? 

II.  Physical  characteristics. 

1.  Physique:  Slight  or  sturdy,  feeble  or  strong. 

2.  Color:  Of  hair;  of  eyes;  of  skin  (pale  or  rosy,  sallow  or  clear). 

3.  Health:  Excellent,  good,  poor,  fluctuating. 

4.  Bodily  defects:  Deformed  or  maimed. 

5.  Sense  defects. 

a.  Sight. 

b.  Hearing. 

6.  Motor  ability.  Control  of  body. 

a.  Voluntary  movements.  Direct  or  aimless,  graceful  or  awkward, 

quiet  or  noisy,  quick  or  slow. 

b.  Automatic.  Unconscious  acts  accompanying  study  or  recreation. 

III.  Charac  eristics  of  temperament  and  disposition. 

Excitable  or  calm. 

Energetic  or  sluggish. 

Coniiding  or  reticent. 

Sensitive  or  indifferent. 

Hopeful  or  sad. 

Yielding  or  stubborn. 

Timid  or  courageous. 

Generous  or  selfish. 
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IY.  Mental  characteristics. 

1.  Perception. 

Color.  "I 

Form.  I 

Pitcl^ 6r*  f"  Q1330^  or  sl°w;  accurate  or  inaccurate. 

Rythm.  | 

Location.  J 

2.  Memory. 

Events. 

Distinct  or  indistinct. 

Accurate  or  modified  by  imagination. 

Verbal.  Accurate  or  inaccurate. 

3.  Imagination. 

Feeble  or  active. 

Creative  or  imitative,  as  shown  in  play,  picture  making  to  stories. 

4.  Feelings. 

Affections.  For  people;  for  animals. 

Fears. 

5.  Will. 

Power  of  attention. 

Self-control. 

Impulsive  or  thoughtful,  reflective. 

Power  of  choice.  Prompt  or  vacillating. 

Obstinate,  resolute,  or  changeable  in  purpose. 

6.  Power  of  observation. 

Accurate  or  inaccurate. 

7.  Expression. 

Does  the  child  express  his  whole  thought  or  only  a  fragment  of  it? 

Vocabulary .  Large  or  small. 

Rich  or  scanty  in  imagery. 

Is  the  child  predominantly  thoughtful,  imaginative,  emotional,  active,  or 
are  all  three  characteristics  well  balanced? 

8.  Manners  and  morals. 

Obedient  or  disobedient. 

Tidy  or  untidy. 

Careful  or  careless. 

Persistent  or  easily  discouraged. 

Polite  or  rude. 

Truthful  or  untruthful. 

Humane  or  cruel. 

The  Iowa  Society  for  Child  Study. 

Henry  Sabin,1  late  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  of  the  State  of  Iowa, 
says  in  a  paper  to  the  teachers  of  that  State: 

The  supreme  object  of  the  child’s  education  is  the  child  himself.  Books,  teachers, 
courses  of  study,  methods,  are  but  means  to  an  end,  and  that  end  is  to  put  the  child 
in  complete  possession  of  all  his  powers,  to  fit  him  for  the  work  of  life.  The  new 
study  of  practical  psychology  is  intended  to  acquaint  the  teacher  with  the  nature 
of  the  child.  The  science  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  but  many  of  the  greatest  educational 
minds  in  the  country  are  working  along  the  lines  indicated  in  this  circular. 

The  first  topic  investigated  by  this  society  was  on  “  eye-mindedness”  and  “ear- 
mindedness.”  It  was  d  sired  to  learn  the  impressions  made  upon  the  ear  and  eye. 
Those  Avho  remember  chiefly  through  the  impressions  upon  the  sense  of  hearing  are 
called  ‘‘ear-minded ;  ”  of  sight,  “eye-minded.” 

EYE-MINDEDNESS  AND  EAR- MINDEDNESS. 

The  following  is  the  plan  of  investigation  : 

In  this  line  of  investigation  the  comparative  value  of  recollection  through  impres¬ 
sions  made  upon  the  ear  and  eye  is  sought.  Persons  who  recall  chiefly  through 
impressions  made  upon  the  sense  of  hearing  are  called  ear-minded;  those  who  recall 
chiefly  through  impressions  made  upon  the  sense  of  sight  are  called  eye-minded;  for 
example,  in  spelling,  some  recall  the  letters  in  a  word  by  their  sounds,  others  flash 
the  letters  before  them  in  the  “mind’s  eye,”  and  read  them  as  from  the  printed  page. 
It  is  thought  that  the  latter,  the  eye-minded,  are  the  best  spellers,  and  if  these 
investigations  point  to  the  same  conclusion,  steps  may  be  taken  to  develop  eye- 
mindedness  in  the  poor  spellers. 


Child  Study,  April  15,  1895,  page  2. 
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Three  sets  of  tests  are  to  he  made:  Auditory,  visual,  and  audo- visual.  For  each 
test  prepare  ten  series  of  letters,  each  series  containing  ten  letters,  arranged  dis¬ 
connectedly,  after  the  following  manner: 

1.  1,  d,  n,  r,  v,  g,  b,  h,  s,  ni. 

2-  g,  x,  k,  p,  t,  a,  o,  q,  j,  z,  etc. 

Provide  pupils  with  pencil  and  paper.  Have  pupils  place  at  head  of  sheet  name 
of  city,  grade,  name  of  pupil,  age,  nationality. 

I.  Auditor y  test. — Pronounce  slowly,  about  one  letter  a  second,  and  distinctly  the 
first  series,  ten  letters,  and  then  give  command  to  write.  Pupils  must  not  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  begin  to  write  until  the  command  is  given,  and  they  must  write  without 
hesitation  all  the  letters  they  can,  and  then  stop.  Then  prouounce  the  next  series  in 
the  same  way,  and  so  on  till  the  pupils  have  written  the  ten  series. 

II.  Visual  test. — Take  the  second  set  and  write  the  first  series  on  the  blackboard  as 
promptly  as  possible  and  in  full  view  of  each  pupil ;  then  erase  quickly  and  give  the 
command  to  write.  Pupils  write  under  same  limitations  as  in  auditory  test.  Pro¬ 
ceed  in  same  manner  with  the  remaining  nine  series. 

III.  Audo-visual  test. — Take  the  third  set  and  write  on  the  blackboard,  as  in  the 
visual  test ;  then  have  pupils  pronounce  first  series  in  concert.  Erase,  and  then  give 
command  to  write.  Pupils  write  under  same  limitations  as  in  visual  test.  Proceed 
in  same  manner  with  the  remaining  nine  series. 

Write  these  three  tests  on  the  same  sheet,  using  both  sides  of  sheet,  if  necessary. 
If  there  bo  objections  to  giving  pupils’  names,  numbers  may  be  used,  but  designate 
the  sex  of  the  pupils.  Place  the  average  standing,  or  teacher’s  estimate,  in  spelling 
of  each  pupil,  at  the  top  of  his  paper  after  these  tests  have  been  made.  Mark  it: 
“Spelling, - per  cent.” 


The  Illinois  Society  for  Child  Study. 

The  following  is  a  plan  for  the  study  of  child’s  motives,  suggested  by  the  Illinois 
Society  for  child  study: 

Preconceptions  and  theories  of  the  observer  should  not  be  permitted  to  manifest 
themselves  to  the  observed,  and  thus  influence  and  modify  the  observations  recorded. 

PLAN  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  CHILD’S'  MOTIVES 


Name  of  the  child.  Ago  in  years  and  months. 

Nativity  of  father.  Nativity  of  mother. 

Occupation  of  father.  Of  mother. 

Occupation  of  other  members  of  family. 

In  what  does  the  child  take  most  interest  at  the  present  time? 

(a)  In  what  stories  or  books? 

(&)  In  what  games  or  entertainments? 

(c)  In  what  occupations? 

What  is  the  child’s  idea  of  an  adult  occupation  for  himself  when  grown?  Reason 
for  choice? 

What  experience  has  thus  far  afforded  the  child  his  greatest  pleasure  or  joy  in 

What  life  experience  has  occasioned  the  greatest  pain  to  the  child? 

Is  the  child  a  member  of  any  school  at  present?  Grade?  If  left  wholly  to  his 
own  choice  would  the  child  attend  school?  What  seems  to  be  the  child’s  true  motive 
for  his  choice? 

Do  the  mere  possibilities  of  extended  social  life,  comradeship,  furnish  a  leading 
interest  in  the  child’s  school  attendance? 

Is  there  any  portion  of  his  school  duties  which  he  performs  from  a  sense  of  the 
intrinsic  charm  in  the  thing  done?  . 

What  study  interests  the  child  most?  What  is  the  real  motive  prompting  this 
interest? 

Name  in  order  of  relative  interest  other  subjects  of  the  course?  (a),  (&),  (c).  What 
seems  the  child’s  real  motive  why  he  pursues  these  subjects? 

What  portion  of  his  school  duties  seem  least  attractive  to  the  child,  and  why? 

Is  the  child  in  good  general  health?  What  serious  sickness,  if  any,  has  the  child 
experienced? 

Does  the  child’s  physical  development  appear  to  be  normal?  State  any  apparent 
defects.  Are  these  the  result  of  (a)  Heredity?  (6)  Out  of  school  environment? 
(c)  Faulty  school  provisions?  Does  the  child’s  mental  development  appear  to  be 
normal?  State  any  apparent  defects.  Are  these  the  results  of  (d)  Heredity?  ( e ) 
Faulty  out  of  school  environment?  (/)  Injurious  school  methods,  etc.  ? 

Observer. 


Address. 


Date. 
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Children’s  Interest. 

In  investigations  on  children’s  interests  Professor  Barnes  concludes  (1)  that  child¬ 
ren  are  impressed  to  a  very  small  extent  hy  the  visible  aspect  of  things;  (2)  that 
their  chief  interest  is  in  the  use  of  things;  (3)  that  their  ideas  possess  only  light 
abstract  characteristics.  Edward  R.  Shaw,1  of  the  school  of  pedagogy,  New  York 
University,  considers  these  conclusions  as  significant  since  they  are  at  variance  with 
the  general  practice  of  teachers  in  schoolroom  work;  for  to  appeal  to  primary  chil¬ 
dren,  in  order  to  get  them  interested,  wo  must  start  with  the  use  of  objects  and 
gradually  lead  out  from  what  things  can  do  and  what  they  are  made  of,  to  their 
structure,  form,  color,  etc.  In  the  present  investigation  by  Dr.  Shaw  the  data  were 
gathered  from  children  of  a  large  city.  The  list  of  words  used  was  given  to  chil¬ 
dren  in  classes  from  the  second  to  the  sixth  school  year,  inclusive,  and  was  placed 
before  them  in  the  following  manner:  Each  child  was  directed  to  write  his  name, 
ago,  and  grade  at  the  top  of  the  paper.  As  each  word  of  the  list  was  spoken  and 
immediately  written  on  the  blackboard,  the  child  was  to  write  down  as  rapidly  as 
possible  whatever  came  into  his  mind.  The  work  upon  one  word  was  completed 
before  the  next  word  was  given  out.  No  comments,  questions,  or  suggestions  were 
allowed,  so  that  the  pupil  might  be  as  unbiased  as  possible.  The  object  was  to  see 
what  associations  arose  iu  children’s  minds  when  the  names  of  the  objects  in  the 
list  were  presented. 

The  list  of  heads  given  in  the  table  consists  of  ten  used  by  Professor  Barnes  and 
eight  additional  ones. 

Dr.  Shaw  collated  59,223  attributes  (see  Table  12)  from  600  pupils,  50  girls  and  50 
boys  of  each  year  of  age  from  8  years  to  13,  inclusive.  The  idea  of  “use”  in 
Barnes’s  returns  stands  50  per  cent  as  compared  to  12  per  cent  in  Shaw’s  returns. 
Shaw  makes  of  special  importance  the  difference  found  in  the  younger  child’s  interest 
as  compared  with  the  more  advanced  pupil.  The  younger  child’s  interest  is  self- 
centered — that  is,  for  particular  and  individual  action,  as  opposed  to  the  older  child’s 
recognition  of  general  or  universal  use.  The  terms  “use,”  “used,”  “useful,”  “good 
for,”  “valuable,”  etc.,  are  frequent  with  advanced  pupils  but  rare  with  the  younger 
ones.  Barnes’s  results  are  almost  the  exact  opposite;  yet  both  investigations  point 
to  the  conclusion  that  children’s  interests  lie  largely  in  what  an  object  is  good  for, 
or  what  it  can  do. 

Table  12. — Showing  proportion  of  different  attributes  by  returns  from  50  boys  and  50  girls 
of  each  age  from  8  to  13,  inclusive. 


[The  numbers  denote  the  number  of  attributes.] 


Rank. 

8  years. 

9  years. 

10  years. 

111  years. 

12  years. 

13  years. 

Totals. 

Grand 

total. 

1.  Action : 

Roys _ . . 

931 

1,001 

1,292 

868 

1,  619 

1,  403 
1,060 

1,285 
1, 117 

7,  531 
5,  334 

Grirls . 

672 

646 

971 

12,  865 

2.  Quality  : 

Roys . 

354 

392 

488 

858 

958 

902 

3,  952 

4,  533 

Girls . 

306 

322 

652 

879 

1,102 

1,  272 

8,  485 

3.  Use: 

Roys . . . . 

272 

271 

611 

686 

738 

1,052 

1,022 

3,  630 

Girls . 

195 

251 

347 

733 

787 

3!  335 

6,  965 

4.  Structure: 

Roys . 

415 

270 

611 

472 

499 

577 

2,  544 
2,705 

Girls . 

480 

312 

307 

450 

474 

682 

5,  249 

5.  Substance: 

Boys . . . 

127 

145 

332 

446 

516 

677 

2,  243 
2,  619 

Girls . 

190 

270 

282 

424 

686 

767 

4,  862 

1  Child  Study  Monthly,  July-August,  1896. 
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Table  12. — Showing  proportion  of  different  attributes  bg  returns  from  50  bogs  and  50  girls 
of  each  age  from  8  to  13,  inclusive — Continued. 


Rank. 

8  years. 

9  years. 

10  years. 

(11  years. 

12  years. 

1  ‘ 

13  years. 

Totals. 

Grand 

total. 

6.  Sentence  making : 

Boys . 

473 

568 

251 

331 

241 

208 

2,072 

Girls . 

538 

248 

373 

366 

172 

131 

1,  828 

3,  900 

7.  Place: 

Roys . 

170 

171 

277 

347 

344 

373 

1,682 

Girls . 

149 

137 

258 

318 

403 

392 

1,  657 

3,  339 

8  Possession: 

Bovs . 

251 

265 

316 

255 

300 

198 

1,585 

Girls . 

300 

286 

431 

313 

193 

192 

1,715 

3,  300 

9.  Color: 

Roys . 

48 

51 

85 

138 

153 

130 

605 

Girls . 

140 

103 

239 

192 

232 

262 

1, 168 

1,  773 

10.  Quantity  or  number: 

Boys . 

154 

119 

124 

198 

93 

198 

886 

Girls . 

208 

101 

110 

115 

133 

187 

854 

1,740 

11.  Larger  term : 

Boys . 

32 

34  i 

66 

99 

145 

168 

544 

Girls . . 

22 

63 

83 

146 

194 

229 

737 

1,  281 

12.  Associated  object: 

Boys . . . 

111 

78 

82 

129 

70 

121 

591 

Girls . 

107 

72 

144 

139 

87 

127 

696 

1,  267 

13.  Smaller  class : 

1 

Boys . 

12 

45  1 

43 

78 

100 

116 

394 

Girls  . 

11 

47 

55 

79 

140 

157 

489 

883 

14.  Like  or  dislike: 

Boys . 

60 

49 

67 

56 

69 

45 

346 

Girls . 

62 

52 

104 

79 

63 

87 

447 

793 

15.  Time  or  occasion : 

Boys . 

14 

26 

62 

65 

52 

90 

309 

Girls . 

39 

32 

48 

85 

118 

131 

453 

762 

16.  Form: 

Boys . 

21 

29 

28 

67 

61 

69 

275 

Girls . . 

68 

61 

42 

57 

60 

122 

410 

685 

17.  Similar  object: 

Boys . 

8 

12 

33 

28 

22 

26 

129 

Giils . 

4 

6 

17 

33 

92 

68 

220 

349 

Unclassified: 

Boys...: . 

21 

40 

73 

63 

104 

61 

364 

Girls . 

42 

21 

50 

64 

85 

99 

361 

- 

725 

Total . 

1 

7,007 

6,596 

1 

8,953 

10,278 

11,949  , 

13,340 

59,  223 

Total  number  of  attributes,  boys . 

.  29,682 

Total  number  of  attributes,  gir 

Is . 

.  29,541 

Memory  in  School  Children. 

Experiments'  were  made  by  John  C.  Shaw,  of  Clark  University,  to  test  the 
memory  of  children  at  different  periods  of  school  life  and  to  determine  what  appeals 
to  their  senses  and  sympathies  at  different  ages.  To  make  the  test,  the  story  below, 
written  by  Dr.  Hall,  was  used.  The  results  are  shown  in  Table  13. 

This  table  gives  the  number. of  times  each  term  of  the  story  was  remembered  in 
the  different  grades.  The  first  six  columns  give  the  grades,  and  the  numbers  are 
based  upon  100  papers,  50  from  boys  and  50  from  girls.  The  story  contains  324 
words  and  is  divided  into  152  parts.  It  was  sought  to  have  as  many  terms  as  there 
were  distinct  facts  or  ideas.  The  story  was  read  to  the  pupils;  they  were  told  it 
would  take  three  minutes  to  read  it;  that  it  was  a  memory  test,  and  that  they 
should  write  all  they  could  remember  of  the  story  after  it  had  been  read. 

Table  13  shows  the  memory  for  the  terms  of  this  story  as  a  function  of  the  age 
and  grade  of  pupil. 

1  The  Pedagogical  Seminary,  October,  1896. 
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Tab  Lis 


The  story. 

Third  grade. 

Fifth  grade. 

1 

James 

85 

76 

Mack, 

27 

56 

ten  years  old, 

20 

20 

a  farmer’s  son, 

.17 

28 

dreamed 

70 

85 

that  his  father 

79 

90 

and  mother 

89 

97 

died 

92 

97 

very  pooi , 

19 

22 

and  left  him  nothing 

76 

96 

but  37  cents, 

35 

78 

a  loaf  of  bread, 

73 

93 

and  a  Bible. 

64 

78 

The  day  after  the  funeral 

29 

36 

he  had 

13 

37 

to  take  these, 

6 

15 

leave 

21 

34 

his  home 

18 

24 

and  his  school, 

13 

15 

and  go  out  alone 

21 

43 

into  the  wide  world. 

26 

55 

It  was  Sunday, 

10 

10 

and  a  lame, 

10 

15 

crooked, 

10 

10 

little 

3 

3 

old 

41 

66 

woman, 

58 

81 

with  a  red 

20 

20 

shawl 

23 

21 

on  her  head,  said, 

14 

18  1 

“Please  give  me  your  Bible.’ 

44 

73  1 

He  did. 

41 

70 

Soon  he  met 

21 

39 

three 

21 

34  j 

boys 

33 

72  1 

who  looked 

22 

52 

so  hungrily 

22 

54 

at  his  bread 

9 

35 

(so)  that 

1 

16 

he  gave  it. 

49 

78 

Then  came 

0 

3 

a  ragged 

10 

5 

black 

8 

12 

beggar, 

20 

42 

wiib  a  stub 

1 

3 

pipe, 

5 

4 

one 

6 

20 

leg, 

7 

24 

and  a  crutch, 

10 

18 

and  into  his  hat 

23 

40 

J  ames 

4 

5 

dropped 

10 

27 

all 

8 

19 

his  money. 

45 

80 

To  a  blind 

10 

24 

schoolmate. 

11 

21 

with  no  cap, 

19 

31 

James 

1 

4 

gave  his. 

13 

44 

To  a  half- 

8 

26 

naked, 

10 

28 

sickly 

0 

0 

fiddler 

3 

17 

boy, 

17 

41 

with  a  lean 

2 

10 

monkey, 

5 

19 

he  gave 

21 

50 

his  coat 

23 

48 

and  pants. 

19 

60 

At  night, 

7 

21 

in  a  wood, 

44 

80 

he  found 

29 

48 

a  lost 

6 

18 

baby, 

57 

88 

naked, 

18 

‘  50 

crying; 

15 

23 

and  as  it  was  dark 

4 

8 

took  off 

28 

49 

Ninth  grade. 

! 

Second  year, 
high  school. 

5  . 

©  r— 1 

^  o 

1  0-3 

Seventh  grade 
(self- reading). 

University. 

Miss  Aiken’s 
school. 

Average  for  first 
six  columns. 

91 

93 

93 

92 

75 

93 

88 

81 

93 

89 

92 

ss- 

93 

71 

58 

68 

69 

50 

so 

57 

43 

54 

55 

55 

70 

60 

52 

41 

87 

84 

84 

87 

65 

100 

83 

85 

94 

78 

92 

85 

93 

86 

95 

93 

91 

94 

90 

100 

93 

96 

95 

93 

98 

95 

100 

95 

30 

28  | 

40 

40 

30 

47 

27 

98 

87 

88 

88 

80 

100 

90 

89 

89 

85 

76 

75 

87 

78 

95 

99 

97 

96 

90 

100 

89 

94 

95 

93 

96 

90 

100 

83 

57 

50 

48 

58 

45 

43 

45 

23 

31 

30 

46 

25 

47 

28 

29 

28 

27 

14 

25 

20 

21 

36 

35 

30 

02 

45 

27 

32 

29 

26 

24 

54 

50 

23 

27 

15 

17 

20 

38 

15 

10 

16 

42 

68 

48 

36 

35 

53 

46 

62 

68 

60 

46 

45 

67 

52 

33 

32 

32 

16 

20 

30 

23 

2L 

29 

24 

10 

15 

33 

18 

29 

31 

39 

20 

35 

47 

23 

9 

13 

15 

12 

35 

37 

7 

74 

85 

59 

74 

80 

90 

67 

91 

95 

92 

94 

90 

93 

84 

40 

37 

43 

34 

40 

63 

30 

45 

35 

46 

34 

30 

57 

32 

34 

21 

29 

18 

15 

37 

22 

81 

85 

79 

88 

65 

71 

77 

88 

90 

89 

84 

70 

80 

76 

44 

62 

39 

48 

45 

50 

43 

38 

42 

26 

30 

30 

37 

34 

73 

66 

59 

78 

35 

70 

63 

61 

59 

46 

72 

7 

70 

49 

83 

77 

66 

72 

50 

77 

61 

30 

53 

30 

40 

25 

50 

31 

20 

27 

24 

20 

25 

33 

15 

93 

90 

89 

82 

80 

100 

74 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

7 

1 

27 

23 

18 

6 

10 

23 

16 

26 

22 

24 

14 

15 

17 

17 

50 

57 

67 

44 

60 

57 

48 

18 

14 

14 

10 

10 

17 

8 

21 

21 

15 

10 

25 

20 

12 

29 

39 

27 

18 

15 

20 

27 

34 

43 

33 

22 

40 

37 

31 

30 

20 

31 

20 

25 

23. 

23 

36 

36 

34 

32 

30 

70 

34 

15 

5 

9 

0 

15 

30 

9 

21 

29 

21 

28 

15 

50 

20 

27 

32 

27 

14 

10 

43 

21 

86 

90 

83 

82 

70 

90 

90 

33 

27 

26 

16  | 

20 

43 

25 

36 

43 

33 

18  ! 

40 

53 

28 

44 

46 

37  , 

58  j 

35 

50 

36 

10 

7 

'  4  1 

o  ! 

5 

7 

5 

70 

70  1 

66 

65  j 

65 

80 

55 

27 

18  1 

18 

14 

10 

47 

22 

27 

23 

20 

16  ! 

10 

53 

23 

3 

5 

2 

12 

0 

7 

2 

28 

27 

17 

"  48  | 

15 

23 

19 

37 

36 

30 

46 

30 

50 

35 

26 

24 

18 

20 

15 

37 

15 

38 

29 

23 

40 

20 

50 

24 

76 

77 

78 

64  i 

80 

97 

62 

75 

75 

79 

58  1 

75 

87 

62 

71 

74 

75 

54 

70 

80 

62 

28 

29 

32 

28 

25 

23 

26 

96 

96 

91 

80 

100 

93 

82 

78 

80 

82 

58  ! 

75 

73 

63 

11 

8 

7 

8  ! 

5 

13 

10 

99 

99 

96 

86 

95 

100 

90 

64 

68 

57 

48 

70 

77 

53 

26 

26 

18 

30  i 

30 

13 

21 

24 

25 

30 

10 

15 

37 

17 

58 

63 

57 

34  ' 

65 

90 

55 

13. 

c3 

S-. 

bC 

A 

a 

<o 

32 

90 

80 

28 

40 

89 

92 

93 

93 

25 

93 

93 

96 

94 

50 

38 

21 

40 

32 

16 

48 

57 

23 

12 

23 

5 

84 

90 

24 

24 

19 

87 

90 

56 

39 

78 

58 

68 

33 

18 

89 

1 

18 

12 

44 

3 

7 

34 

38 

32 

37 

16 

28 

17 

92  i 

34  I 

26 

43 

8 

62 

37 

36 

5 

25 

48 

17 

29 

79 

76 

73 

33 

83 

62 

10 

100 

64 

25 

13 

68 
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The  story. 

Third  grade. 

• 

Fifth  grade. 

his  last 

27 

57 

garment 

30 

74 

to  wrap  around  it. 

40 

62 

Made  a 

28 

58 

big 

1 

2 

bed 

30 

60 

of  oak 

11 

37 

leaves, 

33 

62 

crept  in 

26 

51 

with  the  baby 

22 

42 

and  bugged  it 

18 

35 

to  keep  it  warm. 

14 

41 

Then,  as  he  lay 

1 

3 

looking  up 

9 

22 

into  the  sky, 

7 

17 

he  said, 

4 

25 

“Dear 

3 

16 

God. 

13 

30 

what  can  I  do 

12 

27 

more?  ’ 

4 

22 

It  was  j  ust  the  perfect 

0 

0 

hush 

0 

0 

of  midnight, 

0 

3 

save 

0 

0 

the  hoot  of  an  owl 

4 

3 

and  the  distant 

1 

2 

bark  of  a  dog. 

7 

3 

Just  then 

0 

6 

the  moon 

12 

22 

peeped  out 

11 

20 

behind 

2 

11 

a  pinkish 

3 

15 

cloud 

10 

25 

and  right  under  it 

0 

3 

appeared 

1 

3 

an  angel 

12 

44 

child 

0 

3 

which  he  thought 

17 

38 

was  his  dead 

4 

20 

sister 

16 

43 

Mabel's 

7 

25 

face 

5 

15 

smiling. 

2 

6 

There  seemed 

0 

j  1 

a  sweet 

0 

1 

perfume, 

0 

3 

an  hand 

2 

13 

touched 

8 

18 

his  head 

7 

15 

and  a  gentle 

0 

1 

voice 

4 

9 

from  the  cloud  said 

1 

2 

“  This  is  the  Christ 

12 

28 

child.” 

11 

20 

Janies 

0 

4 

awoke. 

19 

62 

It  was  Christmas 

31 

56 

morning, 

19 

37 

and  by  his  bed 

2 

29 

Santa  Claus 

33 

36 

had  put 

21 

25 

a  silver  dollar, 

22 

56 

a  box  of  candy, 

29 

31 

a  bottle 

10 

18 

of  cologne, 

8 

9 

a  music  bos, 

7 

27 

a  loaf 

9 

14 

of  frosted  cake, 

19 

42 

a  fur 

1 

8 

tippet 

4 

14 

and  a  gilt  Bible 

26 

51 

full 

0 

3 

of  colored 

7 

6 

pictures. 

8 

12 

.'’otal  for  whole  story . 

2,  655 

4,  693 

Ninth  grade. 

1  J 

Second  year, 
high  school. 

Fourth  year, 

high  school. 

© 

5  bj b 

a 

be^ 

1 3 

si  P 

a 

®  © 

©  -2- 

University. 

Miss  Aiken's 

school. 

Average  for  first 

six  columns. 

75 

81 

71 

62 

80 

80  1 

64 

77 

93 

73 

64 

80 

87 

70 

83 

79 

77 

60 

75 

93 

70 

77 

65 

64 

58 

50 

71 

60 

11 

4 

16 

3 

5 

13 

5 

i  77 

68 

65 

58 

55 

80 

62 

59 

40 

45 

30 

15 

50 

37 

84 

76 

76 

68 

70 

90  ! 

68 

72 

76 

64 

40 

i  75 

90 

59 

49 

48 

40 

26 

40 

57 

41 

69 

78 

63  | 

32 

Go 

87 

51 

75  j 

81 

65 

32 

60 

80 

54 

11 

11 

9 

2 

5 

17 

6 

33 

44 

34 

20 

40 

60 

i  30 

24 

44 

26 

18 

30 

50 

1  24 

36 

36 

23 

18 

35 

53 

28 

22 

35 

30 

18 

35 

50 

22 

46 

56 

43 

32 

45 

70 

37 

53 

49 

46 

32 

|  50 

70 

41 

45 

58 

43 

20 

50 

70 

38 

(3) 

11 

2 

0 

0 

13 

2 

16 

25 

22 

0 

25 

20 

!  11 

16 

30 

25 

4 

j  35 

23 

15 

12 

20 

16 

0 

25 

23 

9 

15 

21 

15 

6 

35 

17 

6 

5 

7 

5 

0 

5 

10 

4 

7 

12 

8 

4 

15 

20 

7 

14 

11 

8 

1  o 

10 

13 

7 

38 

43 

42 

24 

60 

43 

31 

31 

31 

33 

18 

55 

43 

26 

27 

22 

25 

8 

25 

27 

17 

22 

29 

31 

10 

0 

57 

18 

40 

47 

47 

22 

50 

67 

33 

12 

14 

12 

4 

55 

30 

7 

15 

41 

31 

4 

15 

30 

17 

62 

58 

56 

46 

60 

60 

51 

2 

13 

13 

0 

30 

17 

5 

49 

51 

56 

52 

60 

70 

41 

29 

36 

51 

26 

55 

67 

25 

59 

70 

73 

54 

65 

80 

52 

34 

56 

53 

28 

25 

53 

34 

31 

35 

43 

24 

30 

33 

26 

5 

9 

8 

10 

0 

17 

5 

1 

4 

2 

0 

0 

3 

1 

5 

3 

6 

0 

0 

10 

2 

9 

9 

6 

0 

5 

20 

4 

20 

21 

14 

8 

25 

27 

14 

27 

28 

24 

20 

25 

37 

21 

18 

20 

20 

18 

20 

27 

21 

5 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

27 

25 

33 

10 

35 

40 

18 

4 

9 

9 

4 

5 

10 

4 

59 

57 

76 

36 

85 

77 

45 

51 

48 

72 

30 

85 

77 

40 

20 

21 

26 

4 

35 

23 

14 

84 

88 

90 

56 

90 

67 

70 

69 

74 

74 

1  60 

80 

61 

64 

51 

77 

1 

60 

90 

50 

51 

63 

70 

22 

j  60 

80 

40 

57 

40 

48 

50 

50 

67 

44 

46 

35 

39 

38 

40 

57 

33 

76 

76 

74 

1  52 

1  60 

83 

63 

46 

42 

40 

48 

20 

43 

40 

19 

26 

32 

28 

25 

30 

21 

16 

26 

31 

26 

20 

27 

19 

24 

34 

21 

16 

20 

30 

22 

13 

30 

25 

16 

20 

20 

25 

57 

66 

54 

36 

1  45 

77 

47 

33 

35 

33 

2 

20 

43 

23 

40 

42 

38 

12 

35 

50 

28 

62 

67 

87 

52 

55 

93 

55 

12 

16 

21 

i  0 

0 

37 

1  10 

20 

26 

24 

j  10 

10 

43 

16 

22 

26 

28 

14 

10 

47 

18 

6,  408 

6,  871 

6,  493 

I5’ I22 

6,  048 

7,812 

5,  526 

© 

3 

i, 

bfi 

© 

t> 

© 

m 

78 

83 

81 

72 

3 

73 

37 

79 

67 

45 

53 

63 

4 

31 

26 

43 

18 

51 

52 

50 

0 

9 

18 

10 

12 

5 

8 

4 

22 

21 

13 

13 

29 

? 

54 

1 

I  41 

j  28 

55 

33 

26 

I  3 

0 

0 

2 

15 

19 

12 

0 

10 

3 

42 

39 

15 

77 

62 

57 

32 

52 

34 

72 

55 

21 

13 

21 

13 

50 

20 

31 

68 

6 

17 

20 

6,  005 
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One  of  the  facts  brought  out  was  the  early  age  at  which  children  reach  their 
maximum  memory  power.  The  hoys  in  the  second  year  of  the  high  school  remem¬ 
bered  43  per  cent,  which  was  the  highest  for  hoys. 

To  study  the  strength  of  memory  as  a  function  of  the  place  of  the  words  in  the 
story  it  was  divided  into  three  equal  parts,  and  the  total  number  of  words  remem¬ 
bered  in  each  part  by  the  different  grades  calculated;  the  results  are  shown  in  the 
first  three  lines  of  Table  14,  below.  The  story  was  again  divided  into  eight  equal 
parts  and  the  total  number  of  terms  remembered  in  each  of  these  parts  by  the  dif¬ 
ferent  grades  calculated.  The  results  are  given  in  the  lower  part  of  Table  14;  the 
last  vertical  column  of  figures  gives  the  average  per  cent  of  terms  remembered  in  each 
part  of  the  story  by  all  grades.  The  line  of  figures  at  the  bottom  of  the  table  shows 
the  per  cent  of  the  whole  story  remembered  by  the  grades  under  which  the  numbers 
are  Avritten.  A  considerable  number  remembered  the  first  part  of  the  story  quite 
well,  but  very  little  in  the  latter  part,  showing  the  influence  of  fatigue.  The  high 
per  cents  for  Miss  Aiken’s  school  may  be  due  to  special  training. 

Table  14. 


Part. 

Third 

grade. 

Fifth 

grade. 

Seventh 

grade. 

biinth. 

grade. 

Second 
year,  high 
school. 

Fourth 
year,  high 
school. 

Seventh 
grade 
(self -read¬ 
ing). 

GG 

© 

^  o 

<}  ^ 

5 

©2“ 
r  ©  . 

S  H  03 

®  a  S 

GG 

3 

I 

K 

O 

Boys. 

GO 

3 

03 

o 

Girls, 

i  Boys. 

03 

5 

gg 

O 

pq 

Girls. 

03 

O 

pq 

Girls. 

03 

o’ 

pq 

GQ 

GG 

§ 

D 

I£|  bi) 

>  t,  "3 
< 

I . 

731 

708 

1,042 

1,014 

1,  293 

1 

1,  208 

1  282 

1.328 

1,412 

1,296 
1, 194 

u. 

1,187 

1,  202 

1,166 

1,  425 

1, 134 

46 

II . 

407 

375 

855 

;  824' 

1,  197 

11,  050 

1,149 

1,1951,242 

1.194 

973 

|  814 

898 

,1,  461,1,  035 

38 

Ill . 

258 

186 

510 

1 

418 

730 

|  527! 

i  861 

1 

|  693  9391 

1 

788 

1.048 

740 

i  596 

1 

446 

jl,  020 

j  855 

27 

I . 

432 

4» 

511 

526 

625 

599 

625 

617 

665 

595 

643 

589 

614 

656 

642 

562 

61 

II . 

236 

213 

394 

355 

503 

425 

495 

473 

546 

502 

517 

309 

404 

534 

380 

556 

397 

45 

III........ 

118 

j  130 

241 

232 

304 

295 

303 

364 

343 

324 

311 

256 

248 

391 

273 

29 

IV . 

173 

1  131 

332 

343 

455 

423 

428 

462 

443 

428 

428 

383 

358 

426 

505 

397 

40 

V . 

168 

*  178 

376 

344 

500 

439 

501 

515 

520 

519 

518| 

405 

334 

292 

647 

448 

44 

VI . 

52 

50 

135 

104 

229 

152' 

267 

212 

324 

270 

324 

187 

130 

134 

318 

283 

21 

VII . 

63 

33 

169 

96 

214 

131 

256 

199 

272 

255 

348| 

240 

202 

136 

344 

292 

21 

VIII . 

Per  cent  re¬ 
membered 

155 

120 

279j 

257 

400 

l  321 

k 

437 

374 

480 

3851 

1  506! 

| 

380 

288 

240 

j  538 

350 

36 

by  grades . 

18. 

t i?; 

321 

J 

30 

43 

37 

44 

42 

47l 

43 

47! 

1 

38 

H 

33 

52 

39£ 

37 

The  following  table  shows  what  appeals  most  and  what  least  to  memory.  It  gives 
the  number  of  pupils  who  remember  the  terms  mentioned: 

Table  15. 


Third  grade. 

© 

ro 

cS 

c  e 

5 

Seventh  grade.  1 

Ninth  grade. 

Second  year,  high 
school, 

Fourth  year,  high 
school. 

©  . 
d  bi) 
bb-S 

_  c3 
rd  © 

+-?  U 

>  © 

®  3 

GO 

[  1 

University. 

Miss  Aiken’s  school. 

03 

IP 

s 

GG 

M 

J®  ra 

h  £ 
O  pq 

Girls. 

03 

>2 

O 

pq 

Girls. 

o 

pq 

A 

3 

02 

t>» 

O 

pq 

3 

Boys. 

_ _  1 

Girls.  1 

Boys. 

Per  ct 

Per  ct 

James 

44 

41 

41  '35 

45 

45 

47 

I  44  1 

48 

45 

45 

48 

44 

48 

75 

93 

Mack 

11 

16 

28  !28 

42 

38 

43 

38 

46 

47 

42 

47 

46 

46 

85 

93 

dreamed 

34 

36 

46  !39 

46 

43 

43 

44 

41 

43 

45 

39 

48 

48 

65 

10 

that  his  father 

41 

38 

44  [46 

46 

46 

41 

44 

46 

48 

40 

38 

48 

44 

85 

93 

and  mother 

45 

44 

49  48 

48 

47 

47 

48 

47 

46 

48 

43 

48 

46 

90 

100 

died 

47 

45 

49  -48  '49 

50 

49 

47  ! 

47 

48 

48 

45 

50 

48 

95 

100 

and  left  him 

40 

36 

50  46 

45 

48 

49 

49 

46 

41 

43 

45 

42 

44 

80 

100 

37  cents 

16 

19 

38  40  46 

47 

43 

46 

;  45 

44 

42 

43 

38 

38 

75 

87 

a  loaf  bread 

37 

36 

|48  ;45  i 

48  | 

48 

47 

48  : 

49 

50  | 

i  47 

50 

50  j 

46  ] 

90 

100 
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Third  grade. 

Fifth  grade. 

Seventh  grade,  j 

Ninth  grade. 

Second  year, high 
school. 

tS) 

tS  • 

eji  *3 

O 

ft 

®  . 

cS  tC 
fcbg 

43  ® 

C3  eg 
>  r® 

®  £ 

A 

University. 

Miss  Aiken’s  school. 

|  Girls. 

in 

if: 

O- 

M  ; 

g 

oc 

J? 

1 

•SF!H 

02 

O 

P 

in 

3 

cn 

o 

« 

xh 

? 

s 

02 

o 

Girls. 

I 

•s£o<p  | 

Per  ct 

Per  ct 

and  a  Bible. 

35 

29 

42 

36 

49 

45 

4S 

46 

50 

45 

46 

47 

50 

46 

90 

100 

woman 

31 

27 

45 

38 

48 

42 

47 

44 

49 

46 

47 

45 

48 

46 

90 

93 

"Please  give  mevour  Bible.-' 

2G 

18 

39 

34 

47 

40 

42 

39 

44 

41 

41 

38 

48 

40 

65 

71 

He  did. 

22 

19 

37 

33 

47 

43 

46 

42 

49 

41 

43 

46 

44 

40 

70 

80 

be  gave  it.  (bread.) 

23 

26 

38 

40 

47 

42 

45 

48 

46 

44 

44 

45 

44 

38 

80 

100 

bis  money. 

24 

21 

40 

40 

I47 

45 

45 

41 

45 

45 

45 

44 

38 

44 

70 

90. 

baby 

31 

26 

43 

45 

50 

50 

49 

50 

50 

49 

50 

46 

42 

44 

95 

100 

A-ery  poor 

9 

10 

16 

6 

!l5 

10 

15 

15 

17 

11 

24 

16 

22 

18 

30 

47 

crying 

9 

6 

n 

12 

13  ! 

12 

15 

11 

14 

12 

12 

6 

10 

20 

30 

13 

It  was  Christmas 

[18 

;13 

32  ! 

24 

33  ; 

29 

35 

34 

38 

36 

36 

38 

36 

36 

60 

80 

Santa  Claus 

118 

|15 

14 

22 

23 

29 

34 

23 

21 

19 

25 

23 

36 

14 

50 

67 

box  of  candy 

16 

13 

17 

14 

'26  j 

29 

21 

25 

24 

18 

24 

16 

32 

16 

20 

43 

James  (dropped) 

1  2 

:  2 

2 

!  3 

9 

7 

6 

9 

3 

2 

6 

3 

15 

30 

lost 

3 

i  3 

8 

10 

2 

4 

6 

2 

3 

4 

6 

2 

5 

13 

tbe  boot  of  an  owl 

3 

1 

2 

,  1 

8 

4 

8 

7 

14 

7 

11 

4 

6 

5 

10 

bark  of  a  dog, 

2 

5 

2 

1 

6 

2 

4 

3 

8 

4 

5 

3 

4 

15 

20 

smiling. 

2 

3 

3 

3  l 

1 

4 

4 

5 

5 

3 

4 

"’e’ 

17 

Then  came 

2 

;  1 

1 

3 

7 

James  (gave  bis  cap). 

1 

3 

1 

... 

5 

3 

2 

g 

4 

3 

j  4 

5 

7 

sickly 

3 

3 

1 

4 

2 

4 

8 

7 

Then  as  lie  lay 

1 

2 

i 

3 

1 

”e’ 

5 

6 

5 

4 

f-y 

2 

5 

17 

It  was  .just  tbe  perfect 

2 

1 

9 

2 

1 

i 

13 

and  the  distant 

1 

2 

3 

2 

3 

2 

4 

5 

i 

5 

10 

There  seemed 

1 

1 

3 

1 

2 

3 

a  sweet 

i 

3 

2 

1 

2 

4 

2 

1 . 

10 

nerfume 

2 

i 

1 

i 

6 

3 

4 

5 

4 

2 

20 

and  a  gentlo 

1 

5 

1 

2 

1 

from  the  cloud 

1 

... 

1 

l 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

7 

5 

4 

2 

2 

5 

10 

c 

16 

19 

38 

40 

46 

47 

43 

46 

45 

44 

42 

43 

38 

37 

75 

87 

37  cents  ^ 

24 

21. 

jio 

8 

4 

3 

5 

4 

4 

3 

4 

3 

10 

6 

15 

13 

i  it 

7 

3 

14 

[13 

15 

13 

15 

6 

11 

18 

9 

12 

14 

14 

15 

50 

dropped ^ 

17 

18 

26 

26 

1 

31 

29 

30 

35 

33 

28 

32 

30 

16 

16 

45 

20 

Among  oilier  things  it  is  interesting  to  notice  that  the  four  terms,  “  mother,” 
“died,”  “and  left  him,”  and  “  baby,”  were  the  only  terms  remembered  by  90  per 
cent.  Table  15  is  on  basis  of  50,  but  last  two  columns  have  100  for  basis.  “Christ¬ 
mas,”  “Santa  Claus,”  and  “box  of  candy,”  though  near  end  of  story,  are  remembered 
very  well.  “37  cents”  and  “ dropped”  have  each  two  rows  of  figures;  one  gives 
number  who  remembered,  the  other  the  number  who  substituted  synonym. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

For  a  story  like  the  one  employed,  and  under  the  conditions  described  above,  the 
maximum  memory  power  is  reached  at  a  relatively  early  age.  The  boys  in  the  third 
grade  remembered  only  17  per  cent  of  the  story.  In  the  nintli  grade  they  remem¬ 
bered  42  per  cent,  and  in  the  high  school  about  40  per  cent.  From  this  it  seems  that 
memory  power  for  the  boys  culminates  about  the  beginning  of  the  high-school  period. 
The  girls  made  a  rapid  increase  from  18  per  tent  in  the  third  grade  to  43  per  cent  in 
the  seventh  grade  and  47  per  cent  in  the  high  school. 

The  office  of  a  term  in  the  sentence,  and  the  number  of  like  terms  employed  deter¬ 
mined  how  well  a  given  term  was  remembered.  It  may  be  said  that  sentences  as 
wholes  were  remembered  inversely  in  proportion  to  their  length  and  the  number  of 
nonessentials  contained.  Of  the  sixteen  terms  remembered  by  75  per  cent,  eleven 
are  in  the  first  three  sentences,  and  not  one  in  the  last  half  of  the  story,  Table  13. 
About  two-thirds  of  the  forty-one  terms  remembered  by  50  per  cent  are  in  the  first 
half  of  the  story.  The  decline  of  memory  for  the  successive  parts  of  the  story  is 
shown  by  the  per  cents  for  the  three-part  division  of  the  story,  Table  14.  They  are, 
successively,  46,  38,  and  27.  A  four-part  division  would  give  52,  34,  32,  and  28.  Much 
of  the  falling  off  is  doubtless  due  to  fatigue,  but  some  of  it  is  due  to  changes  in 
subject-matter,  as  can  be  seen  in  Table  13,  where  sudden  variations  are  found  in  the 
amount  remembered.  A  decline  in  memory  from  the  first  to  the  last  of  the  story 
was  found  in  all  grades,  but  the  rate  of  decline  was  not  the  same  in  all. 
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Tlie  growth  of  memory  is  more  rapid  in  the  case  of  girls  than  boys,  and  here  the 
figures  suggest  a  coincidence  with  the  general  law,  that  the  rapid  development  inci¬ 
dent  to  puberty  occurs  earlier  in  girls  than  in  boys.  No  other  appreciable  difference 
between  the  memory  of  boys  and  that  of  girls  is  apparent,  except  that  the  girls 
remembered  4  per  cent  more  of  the  story  than  the  boys,  and  the  girls  in  higher  grades 
showed  a  better  retaining  power  for  the  latter  part  of  the  story. 

It  is  surprising  how  few  remembered  some  terms  in  a  sentence,  while  other  terms 
in  the  same  sentence  were  remembered  by  a  large  number.  There  seemed  to  be 
marked  similarity  of  apperception  in  all  the  different  grades;  for  any  term  remem¬ 
bered  by  a  large  or  small  number  in  one  grade  was  remembered  by  approximately 
the  same  number  in  every  other  grade.  No  part  of  the  story  nor  any  term  other  than 
those  elsewhere  mentioned  made  a  noticeable  appeal  to  any  grade  which  did  not  in 
like  manner  appeal  to  afL  the  other  grades. 

Drawings  by  First-Grade  Pupils. 

Frank  S.  Bogardus'  remarks  that  drawings  by  first-grade  pupils  maybe  made  the 
index  of  the  childrens’  mental  characteristics. 

He  used  drawing  as  a  test  of  perceptive  imagination  and  memory  in  a  class  of  18 
pupils,  from  five  to  seven  years  of  age,  in  the  primary  department  of  a  normal  train¬ 
ing  school.  The  class  had  been  in  school  seven  months.  The  method  of  testing 
was  as  follows : 

1.  In  perception . — The  object  was  placed  before  the  child,  and  after  making  any 
kind  of  examination  of  it  he  wished  he  drew  it,  the  object  remaining  before  him. 

2.  In  memory. — The  object  was  placed  before  the  children  as  a  class.  The  examiner 
called  their  attention  to  certain  characteristics,  so  as  to  be  sure  that  they  all  had  the 
same  material  to  remember,  and  then  removed  the  object  and  had  it  drawn  as 
remembered. 

3.  In  imagination. — The  child  was  told  to  make  up  a  story  about  a  boy  and  a  dog 
or  any  familiar  animal,  and  then  to  make  a  picture  of  it. 

In  no  instance  did  two  children  draw  at  the  same  table. 

The  grading  was  done  in  the  following  manner : 

1.  In  perception. — The  examiner  counted  up  the  number  of  different  elements  found 
in  each  set  of  drawings,  and,  taking  that  as  the  standard,  compared  each  individual 
drawing  with  it,  making  the  number  of  different  elements  or  the  amount  of  detail 
the  decisive  factor. 

2.  In  memory. — The  method  of  grading  was  essentially  the  same  as  in  perception, 
except  that  the  number  of  elements  pointed  out  by  the  examiner  was  taken  as  the 
standard. 

3.  In  imagination. — The  greatest  number  of  different  elements  found  in  any  one 
drawing  was  used  as  the  standard. 

In  this  Way  statistics  more  or  less  truly  indicative  of  the  comparative  powers  of 
the  children  in  perception,  memory,  and  imagination  were  secured. 

From  the  study  of  these  statistics  the  following  facts  were  noticed: 

1.  In  thirteen  of  the  eighteen  cases  there  seemed  to  be  a  distinct  relationship 
between  the  grades  in  perception,  memory,  and  imagination,  the  greatest  variation 
in  any  one  case  being  a  difference  of  12  per  cent  betw  een  perception  and  imagination. 

2.  The  highest  average  made  by  any  one  pupil  was  82  per  cent,  the  lowest  38  per 
cent. 

The  average  of  the  whole  class  on  perception  was  59f  per  cent;  on  memory,  59g 
per  cent,  and  in  imagination  60  per  cent. 

4.  The  various  averages  of  the  individuals  afforded  a  means  by  which  they  were 
ranked.  The  opinions  of  the  teachers  of  these  children  agreed  with  the  order  in 
which  they  were  ranked  in  all  but  three  or  four  cases  out  of  the  eighteen. 

Now  comes  the  question  of  the  application  of  these  statistics  to  the  needs  of  the 
individual  child.  Suppose  that  the  drawing  examiner  finds  that  James  has  an  aver¬ 
age  in  perception  of  15  per  cent.  He  apprises  the  science  teacher  of  that  fact,  and 
she  immediately  understands  the  cause  of  his  poor  work  and  sets  about  correcting 
it;  or  the  examiner  finds  that  Mary  has  a  low  average  in  memory.  He  notihes 
Mary’s  arithmetic  and  reading  teachers,  and  they  see  that  what  Mary  needs  is  drill 
in  grasping  and  holding  ideas.  If  John’s  imaginative  powers  are  found  to  be  less 
than  the  average  of  his  class,  his  reading  teacher  must  pay  particular  attention  to 
securing  an  instantaneous  response  with  a  mental  picture  to  an  external  suggestion. 

In  short,  the  system  serves  to  establish  the  standard  of  the  mental  powers  of  the 
class,  to  detect  the  exact  place  of  each  child’s  development  that  is  exaggerated  or 
minimized,  and  in  that  way  suggests  a  particular  way  in  which  each  child  must  be 
treated  according  to  his  individuality. 
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Table  16. — Showing  ihe  resuits  of  the  term's  work  in  studying  the  children  through  the 

drawings  they  made. 


Percep¬ 

tion. 

Memory. 

Imagina¬ 

tion. 

| 

Average. 

| 

Rank. 

Claire . 

80 

83 

84 

82 

1 

Clyde  . 

52 

41 

41 

44 

16 

Edith . 

57 

85 

59 

67 

7 

Elmer . - . . . 

56 

59 

68 

54 

11 

Henrietta . 

55 

51 

92 

66 

8 

Leverett  .  . . 

75 

85 

84 

81 

2 

Mary . 

77 

69 

•  74 

73 

4 

Kaymond . 

71 

•  70 

63 

68 

6 

80 

68 

76 

72 

5 

Tlnn’man . 

77 

69 

76 

74 

3 

Claude . 

61 

39 

62 

54 

11 

Earl . 

60 

55 

41 

52 

12 

43 

38 

35 

38 

17 

Ered . 

61 

34 

40 

45 

15 

Ralph . 

50 

49 

51 

50 

13 

Thornton . 1 

59 

66 

38 

55 

10 

Walter . . . . | 

65 

53 

55 

58 

9 

Mildred . 

58 

50 

32 

47 

14 

Average . 

59§ 

1 

591 

60  1 . ! 

1 

The  Suggestibility  of  Children. 

Suggestibility  may  be  regarded  as  a  normal  condition  of  mind.  In  the  following 
study  of  suggestibility  of  children  Maurice  M.  Small1,  fellow  in  Clark  University, 


lPed.  Seminary,  December,  1896. 

aims  to  show  some  of  the  results  of  psychic  activity,  intentionally  induced  by  indi¬ 
rect  methods,  and  also  to  indicate  in  the  records  of  imitative  acts,  which  are  simply 
the  motor  expression  of  a  mental  state  of  which  suggestion  is  the  cause.  In  one 
section  of  the  inquiry  is  given  a  record  of  experimental  York;  in  a  second  section  a 
classification  of  4,335  cases  of  personal  experience  furnished  by  educators,  pupils,  and 
parents,  and  in  a  third  section  some  inferences  from  the  data. 

illusions  of  perfumes. 

In  testing  for  illusion  of  perfume,  the  means  used  were  a  Newman  spray  tube, 
some  distilled  water,  and  faintly  perfumed  cards,  one  of  which  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  teacher,  while  another  was  given  to  the  pupil,  who  was  asked  to  come 
to  the  desk  and  see  whether  the  card  was  perfumed  or  not;  but  he  was  charged  not 
to  give  judgment  until  asked. 

After  a  moment  the  pupils  were  asked  about  walks  in  search  of  flowers  last  spring; 
why  children  liked  flowers,  etc.  Then  they  were  asked  whether  they  thought  they 
could  tell  if  the  odor  of  any  flower  were  in  the  room.  Labeled  bottles  of  perfumery 
were  next  placed  on  the  teacher’s  table,  and  the  experimenter  took  the  atomizer  and 
told  the  pupils  he  was  about  to  make  a  spray  in  the  room,  that  if  anyone  was  sure 
that  ho  could  smell  perfume,  he  should  raise  his  hand  at  once.  A  generous  spray  was 
then  made  in  two  or  three  places  in  tho  room.  The  pupils  wrote  the  name  of  the 
spray  that  was  suggested  to  them. 

Table  17,  which  follows,  shows  the  result  in  540  cases.  The  letters  S,  F,  N.  S,  O, 
and  GC,  at  the  head  of  the  columns  stand,  respectively,  for  “  strong,”  “ faint,”  “not 
sure,”  “no  perfume,”  and  “given  card.” 
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Table  11 


1 .. .. 

11.. . 

111.. . 

IV  ... 

V  .... 
VI ... 
VII  . 
VIII. 
Hi  <;Ii 


Grade. 


Total . 


Perfume. 

K 

o  perfume. 

S. 

S. 

F.  F. 

N.S. 

N.S. 

O. 

0.  j  G.C. 

Per  ct. 

Per  ct. 

Per  ct. 

Per  ct. 

93 

98 

2 

2 

1 

02 

95 

3 

5 

1 

55 

83 

11 

17  | 

55 

03 

11  1  18 

19 

23 

4 

20 

50 

8  1  20 

12 

30  1 

2 

19 

27 

7  9 

10 

14 

35 

50  ! 

3 

4 

13 

27 

87  j 

1 

j 

23 

67 

11 

33  | 

25  I  47 

28 

53 

4 

. 

308  i 

51 

. {  33 

148 

19 

1  1 

I 

Average  per  cent  of  illusion,  73. 

The  results  given  show  higher  percentages  of  illusion  in  older  pupils  in  the  case  of 
individual  tests. 

ILLUSIONS  OF  TASTE. 


In  the  tests  for  illusions  of  taste,  salt,  sugar,  and  quinine  were  used. 


are  given  in  Table  18. 


Table  18. 


The  results 


Grade. 

Humber 
of  pupils. 

Very- 

sweet. 

Little 

sweet. 

Total 

sweet. 

Did  not 
taste 
sweet. 

Error. 

Total 
did  not 
taste 
sweet. 

Did  not 
try. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

I  . 

94 

76 

16 

98 

O 

II . 

70 

47 

16 

90 

4 

6 

3 

Ill . 

64 

24 

33 

89 

7 

11 

IV . 

87 

18 

47 

74 

3 

17 

23 

2 

Total . 

315 

165 

112 

88 

31 

10 

1 

7 

Individual  tests  were  made  for  fusions  of  taste,  motion,  heat,  and  cold  touch.  In 
Table  19,  below,  letter  R  means  that  an  illusion  was  produced  in  the  description  of 
the  five  preceding  divisions;  O,  indicates  “no  illusion;’7  RR,  very  marked  illusion; 
J,  jerked  hand  from  table;  S,  scratched  hand;  “soda,’7  tastes  like  soda;  II.  O.  S., 
illusion  without  stimulation;  T,  illusion  after  stimulation;  W,  illusion  of  heat 
waves.  In  the  results  under  “Motion,”  the  leaders  mark  cases  in  which  the  camel1 
was  brought  to  move  parallel  with  the  line  of  vision  as  well  as  at  right  angles  to 
that  line. 

Table  19. 


Subject. 

Sex. 

Sweet. 

Salt.  1 

Bitter. 

Motion. 

1  1 

Heat. 

Cold. 

1 

11.  0.  S. 

11.  T. 

Waves. 

W— n . ' . 

M. 

R. 

O. 

R. 

R. 

RR. 

R. 

0. 

0. 

0. 

S— n . 

F. 

R. 

0. 

R. 

R. 

R. 

R. 

0. 

RR. 

0. 

L-r . ! 

M. 

O. 

R. 

R. 

R. 

R. 

R. 

0. 

0. 

R. 

A — s . 

F. 

R. 

R. 

R. 

R. 

R. 

R. 

0. 

R. 

R. 

C— n . 

F. 

R. 

R. 

R. 

R. 

RR. 

R. 

0. 

R. 

R. 

T— e . 

M. 

R. 

R. 

R. 

0. 

R. 

0. 

0. 

R. 

R. 

S-n . 

M. 

R. 

R. 

R. 

0. 

R. 

R. 

0. 

R. 

R. 

S— r . 

M. 

R. 

R. 

R. 

00. 

R. 

R. 

R. 

R. 

R. 

F — x . 

M. 

R. 

R. 

R. 

R. 

R. 

R. 

R. 

R. 

R. 

S — e . 

M. 

R. 

R. 

R. 

R. 

0. 

R. 

0. 

R. 

R. 

O-d . 

M. 

O. 

R. 

R. 

00. 

RJ. 

R. 

R. 

R. 

R. 

G— n . 

1  F. 

R. 

O. 

R. 

R. 

0. 

R. 

0. 

RR. 

R. 

F— e . 

1  J?- 

R. 

R. 

O. 

R. 

R. 

R. 

RS. 

R. 

■p 

I . 

1  M. 

O. 

R. 

R. 

RR. 

RR. 

R. 

R. 

R. 

II . 

F. 

O. 

R. 

0. 

RR. 

RR. 

R. 

0. 

R. 

Ill . 

M. 

R. 

R. 

0. 

R. 

R. 

0. 

R. 

R. 

IV . 

F. 

R. 

R. 

Sod 

R. 

R. 

0. 

R. 

R. 

V . 

M. 

R. 

O. 

R. 

. 

R. 

R. 

0.' 

R. 

R. 

VI . 

F. 

r! 

R. 

R. 

1  R. 

R. 

0. 

if. 

R. 

VII . 

F. 

R. 

R. 

j»; 

!  R. 

R. 

0. 

RS. 

VIII . 

M. 

R. 

R. 

. 

RR. 

R. 

RR. 

. 

{  RR. 

1  Mentioned  in  the  experiment. 
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INFERENCES  AND  APPLICATIONS. 

The  aim  of  this  study,  as  a  whole,  has  heen  to  present  databearing  on  the  suggesti¬ 
bility  of  normal  children.  A  careful  study  of  the  records  seems  to  indicate,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Dr.  Small,  that  in  healthy  children  suggestibility  is — 

1.  A  universal  condition. 

2.  High  in  degree. 

3.  Largely  within  the  control  of  any  one  who  knows  the  working  of  the  child 
mind. 

No  thoughtful  educator  can  fail  to  make  from  the  same  records  a  multitude  of 
inferences  related  to  every  department  of  instruction.  Among  these  inferences,  some 
of  the  more  important  are: 

1.  The  necessity  of  removing  from  the  public  schools  stutterers,  emotional  prodi¬ 
gals,  and  nervous  defectives. 

2.  The  need  of  care  that  the  teaching  force  is  large  enough  to  prevent  teachers 
from  breaking  down  because  of  overwork. 

3.  The  prominence  of  the  motor  element  in  learning  and  the  importance  of  calling 
it  into  play  in  teaching. 

4.  Ground  for  urging  a  fuller  and  higher  use  of  the  dramatic  instinct  in  the 
class  room. 

If  it  should  seem  at  first  that  giving  play  to  the  impulse  for  dramatic  action  is 
likely  to  make  pupils  stagy  and  artificial,  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  danger 
lies  in  too  little  freedom  for  dramatic  expression.  The  amateur  only  is  stagy ;  the 
actor  who  knows  the  stage  reflects  from  the  footlights  nothing  but  perfect  human 
naturalness. 

Of  course  it  is  necessary  to  guard  against  the  dangerous  element  in  plays  of  the 
circus  group;  this  is  easily  done  by  learning  the  actual  source  of  the  danger  and 
diverting  the  attention  to  something  safe  that  will  cause  the  same  flow  of  spirits 
and  awaken  a  sense  of  power  and  superiority.  One  of  the  best  ways  for  securing 
this  result  would  be  to  induce  boys  and  girls  to  invent  new  games  calling  for  sup¬ 
pleness,  strength,  skill,  and  competition,  to  supplement  those  now  in  use  and  the 
courses  in  manual  and  industrial  training. 

5.  A  possible  use  of  the  social  instinct  as  it  crops  out  in  school  fads  to  awaken 
interest  in  studies  like  history,  literature,  and  science. 

6.  The  danger  in  leaving  children  too  much  alone,  and  the  necessity  of  closer  com¬ 
panionship  with  children  on  the  part  of  parents  and  teachers. 

7.  In  suggestion  as  children  use  it,  a  hint  at  the  natural  method  of  child  discipline. 

8.  The  stiong  influence  of  the  attitude  of  the  teacher  upon  the  tastes  and  ideals 
of  the  pupil. 

9.  That  although  a  bright  teacher  may  interest  pupils  in  a  study,  large  sympa¬ 
thies,  personal  interest  in  the  pupil,  and  ability  to  appreciate  the  good  in  him,  are 
necessary  to  awaken  purpose  and  develop  strong  character. 

A  Study  of  Dolls. 

It  may  be  asked,  What  is  the  real  source  of  the  many  instincts  that  are  expressed 
jn  doll  play,  its  form  among  savage  races,  whether  it  is  related  to  idolatry,  and,  if  so, 
how?  The  study  of  dolls  by  A.  C.  Ellis  and  G.  Stanley  Hall  calls  attention  to  the 
importance  of  a  neglected  but  rich  field  of  investigation. 

The  following  questionaire  was  circulated  by  Miss  S.  E.  Wiltse  among  some  800 
teachers  and  parents : 

The  data  desired  are  juvenile  feelings,  acts,  or  thoughts  toward  any  object  which 
represents  a  baby  or  a  child. 

1.  Describe  your  dolls  and  get  children  to  do  the  same — whether  of  wax,  rags, 
paper,  pasteboard,  rubber  china,  wood,  stone,  etc. — and  give  instances  where  clothes¬ 
pins,  nails,  bottles,  vegetables,  sticks,  flowers,  keys,  button  hooks,  etc.,  have  been 
regarded  as  dolls  in  any  respect  or  in  any  degree. 

2.  Feeding:  What  foods,  liquid  or  solid,  and  how  are  they  given?  Describe 
imaginary  foods,  dishes,  spoons,  and  other  utensils.  Is  there  any  regularity  or  sys¬ 
tem  in  feeding,  and  are  hunger,  starvation,  food  preferences,  or  growth  imagined? 

3.  Medicines,  diseases:  What  diseases,  pains,  symptoms,  are  imagined?  How  is 
sympathy  shown?  What  drugs  are  given?  How,  and  with  what  conceptions? 
Imaginary  doll  doctors,  their  visits  and  functions.  Surgical  operations,  etc. 

4.  What  constitutes  the  death  of  a  doll?  Funeral  services,  and  burial  of  dolls. 
When  lost  or  crushed  do  children  assume  a  future  life  for  the  doll,  and  does  this' 
assuage  their  grief? 

5.  Give  details  of  psychic  acts  and  qualities  ascribed  to  dolls,  and  show  how  real, 
how  treated,  etc.,  are  their  feelings  of  cold,  fatigue,  anger,  pain,  jealousy,  love, 
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hate,  goodness  and  badness,  modesty,  tidiness,  etc.  Is  any  individuality  or  moral 
or  other  characters  consistently  and  persistently  ascribed  to  dolls? 

6.  Dolls’ names:  Are  they  of  real  persons;  and  if  so,  is  there  any  resemblance, 
real  or  fancied? 

7.  Accessories  and  furnishings,  toilet  articles,  clothes,  beds,  tables,  and  dishes, 
trunks,  fashion  and  its  changes,  toys  for  the  doll,  etc:  How  far  in  fact  are  these 
carried,  and  how  far  should  they  be?  What  dangers,  if  any,  here? 

8.  Doll  families,  and  the  relationship  of  the  members;  doll  schools,  doll  parties, 
balls,  entertainments,  weddings. 

9.  Doll  discipline,  hygiene,  and  regimen:  What  toilet  and  what  rewards  and 
punishments  are  usual,  and  what  moral  qualities  are  aimed  at? 

10.  Dolls’  sleep  :  How  are  they  put  to  sleep?  What  are  the  favorite  lullabies,  and 
does  the  doll's  sleep  keep  the  children  good  and  quiet? 

11.  Dress:  What  is  the  influence  of  dolls  upon  the  children?  Can  taste  in  dress, 
tidiness,  thoroughness  in  making  their  clothes,  or  other  moral  qualities  be  culti¬ 
vated?  How  does  the  material  of  which  the  doll  is  made  and  the  degree  of  lifelike 
perfection  react  on  the  child?  Is  there  regularity  and  persistency  in  the  care  of 
dolls?  Is  imagination  best  stimulated  by  rude  dolls,  which  can  be  more  freely  and 
roughly  used?  Are  children  better  morally,  religiously,  socially,  or  better  prepared 
for  parenthood  and  domestic  life  by  them?  How  can  the  educational  value  of  dolls 
be  better  brought  out? 

The  above  points  are  intended  to  be  merely  suggestive,  and  are,  of  course,  far  more 
comprehensive  than  any  returns  are  expected  to  be. 

Read  this  syllabus  and  write  down  with  accuracy  any  facts  which  memory  or 
observation  may  suggest,  carefully  specifying  age,  sex,  and  nationality. 

Or,  if  practical,  question  children,  or,  if  in  a  normal  school,  let  teachers  take  this 
syllabus  as  a  lesson  on  the  blackboard  in  the  psychology  of  childhood,  and  each 
record  memory  or  observation. 

Returns  addressed  as  below  will  be  carefully  edited,  credited,  printed. 

G.  Stanley  Hall. 

Clark  University, 

Worcester ,  Mass.,  November,  1894. 

The  returns  from  the  above  questionaire  were  of  various  degrees  of  merit.  Ninety- 
four  boys  are  reported  on;  the  rest  are  girls.  The  majority  of  all  were  written  by 
young  girls  and  women,  between  14  and  24. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Ellis  issued  the  following  supplementary  syllabus: 

“AVill  each  person  receiving  this  kindly  answer,  briefly,  on  this  paper  and  return 
it  to  the  address  below?  State  age  and  sex.” 

1.  Did  you  ever  play  with  dolls?  2.  Did  you  especially  enjoy  it?  3.  About  what 
age  did  you  begin  ancl  stop?  (Age  in  figures.)  4.  Did  you  ever  play  with  paper  dolls? 
5.  At  what  age  did  you  begin  and  stop?  6.  Did  paper  dolls  dull  your  interest  for 
other  dolls?  7.  Did  you  ever  play  with  anything  else  as  a  doll,  such  as  a  cat,  pil¬ 
low,  vegetable,  stick,  clothespin,  etc.,  either  dressed  or  without  dress?  8.  Did  you 
enjoy  this  as  much  as  your  real  dolls?  9.  Had  you  plenty  of  child  companions? 
10.  Did  you  prefer  playing  with  dolls  alone  or  with  other  children?  11.  Did  you 
prefer  old.  and  well-used  or  new  dolls?  12.  Between  the  ages  of  1  and  6  did  you 
prefer  large  or  small  dolls?  13.  From  1  to  5  did  you  prefer  your  doll  to  be,  and 
be  dressed,  as  a  baby,  child,  or  adult?  14.  Between  5  and  10  did  you  prefer 
baby,  child,  or  adult?  15.  Between  10  and  15  did  you  prefer  baby,  child,  or 
adult?  16.  Did  your  love  of  dolls  grow  out  of  love  fora  real  baby?  17.  When  you 
stopped  playing  dolls  was  it  because  your  love  was  transferred  to  a  real  baby? 
18.  Why  did  you  stop  playing  dolls?  19.  Describe  your  favorite  doll,  or  any  other,, 
if  you  had  no  favorite.  20.  How  did  you  chiefly  punish  dolls  when  you  were  under 
6?  21.  How  when  older?  22.  At  what  age  did  you  first  play  that  dolls  died? 
23.  Did  you  ever  try  to  feed  dolls?  24.  Did  you  ever  think  your  dolls  were  hungry  ? 
25.  Did  you  ever  think  your  dolls  were  sick?  26.  Did  you  ever  think  your  dolls  were 
cold,  tired,  hungry,  good,  bad,  jealous,  loving  you,  hating  anyone  ?  27.  Which  of  the 
following  ways  of  playing  with  dolls  were  your  favorites:  (1)  Dressing  and  wash¬ 
ing  or  sewing  for  dolls;  (2)  feeding;  (3)  nursing;  (4)  funerals  or  burials;  (5)  doll 
parties,  weddings,  or  schools;  (6)  punishing;  (7)  putting  to  sleep;  (8)  making  im¬ 
aginary  companions  of  your  dolls  to  talk  with  and  tell  your  secrets,  or  to  build  air 
castles  with?  28.  Do  you  know  a  mother  now  very  fond  of  her  children  who  was 
not  fond  of  dolls  as  a  girl?  29.  Do  you  know  of  a  woman  who  was  very  fond  of 
dolls,  but  is  not  now  very  fond  of  children? 

Clark  University, 

Worcester,  Mass.,  June  1,  1896. 

ED  98 - 83 


A.  Caswell  Ellis. 
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The  results  of  tlie  first  syllabus  show  that  of  845  children  with  989  preferences 
between  the  ages  of  3  and  12,  191  preferred  wax  dolls,  163  paper  dolls,  153  china 
dolls,  144  rag  dolls,  116  bisque  dolls,  83  china  and  cloth  dolls,  69  rubber  dolls,  etc. 

Doll  substitutes  illustrate  animistic  fancy.  In  answer  to  the  first  syllabus,  pil¬ 
lows  were  treated  as  dolls  by  39  children,  sticks  by  29,  bottles  by  24,  dogs  by  18,  etc. 

In  reply  to  the  supplementary  questions,  out  of  579  children  57  had  used  a  cat  as 
a  doll,  41  clothespins,  23  sticks,  etc.  Only  26  of  all  these  were  boys. 

The  following  psychic  qualities  are  ascribed  to  dolls  in  the  order  of  frequency  of 
their  recurrence,  the  figures  indicating  the  number  of  cases:  Good,  97;  cold,  54; 
jealous,  46;  bad,  45;  angry,  38;  naughty,  36,  etc. 

Out  of  579  answers  to  the  supplementary  syllabus,  question  26  shows  the  follow, 
mg  results :  230  children  thought  their  dolls  good,  202  thought  they  felt  cold,  85 
that  they  could  love,  etc. 

We  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  original  article  for  returns  as  to:  Dolls’  food  and 
feeding;  sleep;  sickness;  death,  funeral,  and  burial  of  dolls;  dolls’  names;  disci¬ 
pline;  hygiene  and  toilet;  dolls’  families,  schools,  parties,  weddings,  etc. 

The  educational  value  of  dolls  is  very  great;  the  doll  habits  of  each  child  should 
be  studied,  if  we  are  to  understand  the  child. 

In  the  table  wrhich  follows,  the  figures  of  the  upper  horizontal  line  indicate  the 
questions  as  they  are  numbered  in  the  syllabus  of  Mr.  Ellis.  Under  each  special  series 
the  upper  figure  designates  the  affirmative  answers ;  the  lower,  the  negative  answers. 
For  example,  of  the  12  kindergarten  boys  below  6  years  of  age,  11  had  played  with 
dolls  and  1  had  not. 

Table  21, 


12  boys  below  6,  kinder¬ 
garten  practice  school, 

Boston . 

12  girls  below  6,  Boston 
practice  school . 

44  boys  below  6,  Wor¬ 
cester  . 

48  girls  below  6,  Wor¬ 
cester  . 

50  girls,  6  to  12,  Wor¬ 
cester  . - 

50  boy 3,  6  to  12,  Wor¬ 
cester  . 

50  girls,  6  to  12,  Boston 

primary  school . 

50  boys,  6  to  12,  Boston 

primary  school . 

97  high-school  girls,  Wor¬ 
cester  . . . 

5  blind  boys,  average  ago 

5.2 . ... 

4  blind  girls,  average  age 
6  3 . 

45  feeble-minded  girls _ 

16  foreign  girls . 

10  foreign  boys . 

37  eighth-grade  grammar 

boys . 

11  boys,  17  to  19,  average 

iloiace  Mann  School 
for  Deaf  and  Dumb . 

38  girls,  average  13  to  19, 

Horace  Mann  School 
for  Deaf  and  Dumb . 


Averages. 
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Under  three  is  averaged  the  age  of  beginning  and  stopping  doll  play,  placing  the 
former  over  the  latter;  thus  for  44  Worcester  boys  below  six  years,  the  average  age  of 
beginning  doll  play  was  two  years  and  eight  months,  and  the  average  age  of  ceasing 
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was  four  years  and  five  months.  The  same  method  is  followed  in  column  5.  For  ques¬ 
tion  7  the  upper  number  designates  whether  children  played  with  anything  else  as  if 
it  were  a  doll.  For  question  19  the  upper  figure  designates  alone,  the  lower  with 
others.  For  question  11  also  the  order  of  words  in  the  syllabus  is  followed,  the 
upper  figure  designating  old,  the  lower  new,  and  in  question  12  tho  upper  figure 
designates  the  preference  for  large  and  the  lower  small  dolls.  In  22  the  minus  sign 
means  never  played  that  dolls  died,  whilo  the  other  figures  designate  the  average 
age  in  years  and  months  when  death  was  played.  In  question  23  the  upper  figure 
designates  the  number  of  those  who  ascribed  any  one  or  more  of  the  psychic  qualities 
named  in  the  question  to  doll,  and  the  lower  number  designates  the  number  of  those 
who  assigned  none,  leaving  it  to  the  supplementary  table  to  show  the  relative  fre¬ 
quency  of  each  of  the  qualities. 

From  above  table  it  appears  that  of  average  city-school  children  below  six  years, 
82  per  cent  of  boys  and  98  per  cent  of  girls  have  played  dolls;  between  six  and 
twelve  years,  76  per  cent  of  boys  and  99  per  cent  of  girls;  of  high-school  girls,  100 
per  cent. 

Those  confessing  that  they  ever  specially  enjoyed  doll  play  are:  Below  six  years, 
77  per  cent  of  boys,  95  per  cent  of  girls ;  between  six  and  twelve  years,  78  per  cent 
of  boys,  97  per  cent  of  girls;  of  high-sehool  girls,  82  per  cent. 

Those  ever  having  used  substitutes  are :  Below  six  years,  15  per  cent  of  boys,  48 
per  cent  of  girls;  between  six  and  twelve  years,  35  per  cent  of  boys,  68  per  cent  of 
girls;  of  high-school  girls,  58  per  cent.  Thus  girls  appear  to  lead  the  boys  in  every 
grade.  Nearly  50  per  cent  of  the  girls,  and  a  little  less  of  the  boys,  answering  in  all 
grades,  said  they  loved  the  substitutes  as  much  as  real  dolls. 

Paper  dolls  had  been  used  by  73  per  cent  of  those  below  six  years,  by  80  per  cent 
between  six  and  twelve  years,  by  92  per  cent  of  high-school  girls.  Interest  in  othey 
dolls  was  thought  dulled  by  paper  dolls  by  34  per  cent  of  boys  and  26  per  cent  of  girls 
below  six,  35  per  cent  of  boys,  and  15  per  cent  of  girls  between  six  and  twelve,  44  per 
cent  of  high-school  girls. 

Of  all  kinds  of  children — blind,  deaf,  foreign,  etc. — only  17  per  cent  speak  of  lack 
of  child  companionship,  and  72  per  cent  prefer  playing  dolls  in  company;  38  per 
cent  say  that  love  of  dolls  grew  out  of  love  of  real  baby,  and  13  per  cent  transferred 
their  doll  love  to  babies;  79  per  cent  had  tried  to  feed  dolls;  66  per  cent  have 
thought  dolls  hungry;  68  per  cent  have  ascribed  to  dolls  some  of  the  psychic  quali¬ 
ties  mentioned;  67  per  cent  have  thought  them  sick. 
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Psicologia  del  Bambino.  Lombroso,  p.  126. 

Histoire  de  ma  vie.  George  Sand. 

L’Art  et  la  po6sie  chez  l’enfant.  P6rez,  p.  28. 

Origin  of  Civilization.  Sir  John  Lubbock.  Appendix,  p.  521. 

Buck  der  Kindheit.  Goltz. 

Les  jouets  d’enfants.  H.  Rigault,  1858.  (Fie  says:  “  La  Prusse  est  d6cid6ment  la 
premiere  puissance  militaire  pour  les  soldats  de  plomb!  ”) 

Memory  Tests  on  White  and  Colored  Children. 

Mr.  George  R.  Stetson  made  a  study  upon  500  black  and  500  white  children  in  the 
Washington  public  schools.  He  recited  to  some  20  to  40  children  at  a  time  one  of 
four  simple  verses,  written  for  children  by  Eugene  Field.  After  explaining  the  diffi¬ 
cult  words,  the  children  were  required  to  recite  the  same  verse  in  concert,  twice 
repeating.  Each  child  was  afterwards  asked  in  private  to  repeat  the  verse.  The 
degree  of  proficiency  in  memory  was  noted.  The  verses  used  were  the  following : 


“Give  me  my  bow,’’  said  Robin  Hood, 

“An  arrow  give  to  me, 

And  where  ’tis  shot,  mark  thou  that  spot, 

For  there  my  grave  shall  be.” 

“I  once  knew  all  the  birds  that  came 
And  nested  in  our  orchard  trees ; 

For  every  flower  I  had  a  name, 

My  friends  were  woodchucks,  toads,  and  bees.” 

“One  night  a  tiny  dewdrop  fell 
Into  the  bosom  of  a  rose; 

‘Hear  little  one,  I  love  thee  well, 

Be  ever  here  thy  sweet  repose.’  ” 

“  ‘My  shepherd  is  the  Lord  my  God. 

There  is  no  want  I  know; 

His  flock  He  leads  in  verdant  meads 
Where  tranquil  waters  flow.’  ” 

The  1,000  examined  were  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades.  The  average  age  of  the 
whites  was  11  years;  of  the  blacks,  12.57  years.  The  blacks  excelled  the  whites  in 
their  power  of  memory  retention,  exceeding  them  by  18  per  cent.  A  general  cor¬ 
respondence  was  found  between  their  memory  averages  and  their  scholarships  as 
recorded  by  the  teachers ;  yet  the  memory  rank  of  the  blacks  exceeded  their  rank 
in  studies  more  than  did  that  of  the  whites  exceed  their  study  rank;  yet  the  blacks 
appeared  to  be  inferior  in  intellect.  In  both  cases  there  was  a  better  knowledge  of 
signs  and  symbols  used  than  of  the  things  signified. 

Children’s  Attitude  toward  Ghosts. 

As  a  basis  for  the  following  study  of  Louise  Maitland1,  reminiscent  papers  of  171 
university  students  were  used. 

The  memories  of  ghosts  are  generally  vague  and  difficult  of  analysis.  The  purpose 
of  this  inquiry  is  to  find  how  far  children  believe  in  ghosts  and  whether  this  fear 
plays  a  conspicuous  part  in  their  lives,  and  to  see  what  remedy  may  be  suggested,  if 
one  is  needed. 

Table  22,  which  follows,  shows  the  results: 

Table  22. 


Number  of  papers .  171 

Number  of  statements  collated . . .  795 


1  Studies  in  Education,  V,  November,  1896. 
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I  .^—Attitude  of  writer,  164. 

1.  Formal  statements  concerning  belief,  122. 

Disbelieved .  41  Believed,  but  questioned  ... 

Believed .  35  Disbelieved,  but  questioned 

Believed  something  else .  21  |  Disbelieved,  but  feared . 

2.  Formal  statements  concerning  remembrance,  25. 

No  remembrance .  17  |  Vague  remembrance . 


3.  Formal  statements  concerning  importance,  17. 
Not  important  in  childhood .  15  j  Important  in  childhood 


Was  afraid . 

Fascinated . 

Feared  something  else 
Fear  lingered . 


II. — Personal  reaction  aroused,  95. 


42 

17 

13 

11 


Was  not  afraid . 

Was  afraid  to  tell 

Enjoyed . 

Wanted  to  run  away 


III. — Sources  of  information ,  110. 


1.  Social,  77. 


2.  Solitary,  33. 


Children  ... 
Stories  told 
Servants  ... 

School  . 

Games . 

Parents 


26 

24 

18 

4 

3 

2 


Stories  read 
Pictures  .... 
Imagination 


IV. — Educational  influences  exerted,  43. 


1.  Disbelief  taught,  41. 


2.  Belief  taught,  2. 


Parents  .... 
Miscellaneous 
Teacher . 


21 

18 

2 


Parents 


9 

9 

7 


8 


2 


5 

3 

2 

2 


22 

9 

2 


2 


V. — Age,  44. 


1.  Definite  statements .  18  j 

VI. — Conception 
1.  Appearance  of,  158. 


Clothed  in  white .  50 

Like  human  figure .  19 

Shadowy .  17 

Like  dead  persons .  14 

With  long  arms  or  hands .  11 

Like  skeletons .  8 

Vague  . .  7 

With  sepulchral  voice .  6 

Without  substance .  5 

Luminous .  5 

Black .  4 

Like  animals .  4 

Like  fairies  or  spirits .  4 

With  lurid,  hollow  eyes .  4 

2.  Power  of  ghosts,  82. 

Catch,  chase .  26 


2.  Indefinite  statements  . .  26 

of  ghosts,  339. 

2.  Power  of  ghosts,  82 — Continued. 


Cause  fright .  20 

Glide  swiftly .  15 

Appear  and  disappear .  9 

Do  all  sorts  of  mysterious  things  ....  5 

Foretell  death .  4 

Inj  ure .  3 

3.  Time  of  appearance,  55. 

In  the  dark  and  when  alone .  36 

Night .  14 

Twilight .  5 

4.  Places  where  they  may  be  expected,  44. 

Graveyards .  19 

Lonely  places .  9 

Bedrooms  and  attics .  8 

Haunted  house .  8 
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According  to  Louise  Maitland,  it  is  difficult  to  attach  any  real  importance  to  the 
formal  statements  of  the  writers  as  to  their  belief  or  disbelief  as  children  in 
ghosts. 

The  more  or  less  vivid  descriptions  of  fear  in  ninety-three  cases  are  the  most 
important  features  of  the  study. 

In  reply  to  the  question,  :e  Is  there  a  stage  in  the  development  of  children  when 
they  are  prone  to  believe  in  and  be  frightened  by  debasing  superstitions  ?”  Miss  Mait¬ 
land  finds : 

First,  that  such  a  stage  is  clearly  suggested;  for  while  58  did  not  believe  or 
remember,  56  believed  in  ghosts  or  something  similar,  and  33  are  doubtful  as  to 
what  they  did  believe. 

Of  the  171  writers,  34  per  cent  presumably  had  no  fear,  since  they  either  disbe¬ 
lieved  in  ghosts  or  had  no  fear  of  them.  Of  the  66  per  cent  remaining,  60  per  cent 
mention  fear,  showing  that  fear  almost  universally  accompanies  the  belief  in  ghosts. 

One  remedy  is  distinctly  pointed  out  by  the  41  writers  who  say  that  disbelief  was 
taught  to  them.  A  study  of  the  sources  of  information  affords  us  another  hint. 
Since  we  can  not  altogether  prevent  our  children  from  hearing  these  superstitions 
from  people  who  more  or  less  believe  in  them,  it  would  be  a  wise  precaution  to  let 
them  hear  the  truth  at  the  same  time.  But  more  important  perhaps  than  this  is 
the  suggestion  contained  in  that  part  of  these  papers  concerning  a  belief  in  other 
spirits,  viz :  That  we  may  substitute  harmless  or  even  ennobling  fancies  in  place  of 
the  baser  sort. 


Peculiar  and  Exceptional  Children. 

Dr.  Bohannon,  of  Clark  University,  gives  the  results  of  reports  from  1,045  peculiar 
or  exceptional  childred — 613  girls  and  432  boys.  These  reports  come  from  answers 
to  the  following  syllabus  : 1 

If  you  desire  to  receive  the  syllabi  of  this  school  year,  to  cooperate  in  collecting 
data,  and  to  receive  the  final  reports  of  the  work,  you  are  hereby  respectfully 
invited : 

First.  To  think  over  your  own  childhood  and  consider  if  you  were  a  striking  illus¬ 
tration  of  any  of  the  following  types;  and  if  so,  describe  your  case. 

Second.  Consider  if  you  have  any  friends  who  would  come  into  any  of  the  classes 
below,  and  ask  them  to  describe  their  own  case. 

Third.  If  you  have  children  of  your  own,  or  if  you  are  a  teacher,  if  any  of  your 
pupils,  past  or  present,  are  strikingly  exceptional,  describe  them. 

Fourth.  If  you  are  a  college  or  normal  instructor,  explain  very  fully  what  is 
wanted,  and  ask  each  pupil  to  describe  one  or  more  such  cases  in  a  composition, 
essay,  or  a  theme  in  psychology. 

Fifth.  State  the  salient  points  concerning  any  exceptional  children  you  ever  read 
of,  whether  fact  or  fiction,  referring  to  the  source  if  you  can. 

The  following  are  types  suggested  to  select  from,  but  any  otherl%ill  be  welcome : 

1.  Physical. — Exceptional  beauty  or  ugliness;  largeness  or  smallness ;  any  bodily 
deformity;  conspicuous  scars  or  traumatic  lesions;  defects  of  sense  or  limb,  as  dim¬ 
ness  of  vision  or  slightly  under  normal  hearing,  weakness  of  spine,  legs,  or  arms, 
etc.;  exceptional  strength,  agility,  clumsiness  or  deftness,  or  gifts  of  sense;  any 
other  marked  physical  peculiarity. 

2.  Psychical. — A  child  of  exceptional  courage  or  timidity;  cleanliness  or  dirtiness; 
order  or  disorder;  obedience  or  disobedience;  truth  telling  or  lying;  cruelty  or  sym¬ 
pathy;  selfishness  or  generosity;  loquacity  or  silence ;  frankness  or  secretiveness; 
buoyancy  or  despondency ; daintiness  or  gluttony;  ablas6or  otherwise  spoiled  child; 
a  doubter,  investigator,  or  critic;  a  buffoon;  a  restless,  fickle  scatter-brain  or  a  tena¬ 
cious  child;  an  ugly  and  ill-tempered  child ;  a  careless,  easy-going  or  a  fastidious 
child;  an  inquisitive,  imaginative,  or  poetic  child;  a  teaser  or  hector;  a  nervous 
child;  a  querulent,  whining  child;  a  dignified  and  self-poised  child,  or  one  who  acts 
habitually  with  abandon. 

It  is  not  a  description  of  one  or  more  of  the  above  traits  that  is  wanted,  but  an 
account  of  one  or  more  individual  cases  where  one  trait  or  group  of  traits  is  so 
marked  as  to  color  the  entire  character  of  the  child,  to  be  known  to  all  who  see 
much  of  it,  to  therefore  bear  on  the  child’s  future  career. 

Note  in  each  case,  if  you  can,  whether  the  trait  is  hereditary;  in  which  parent, 
how  far  back  can  it  be  traced,  and  how  marked  was  it  in  the  ancestry?  To  this 
point  the  greatest  importance  is  attached,  and  it  should  receive  special  attention. 

Give,  briefly,  specific  acts  or  instances  of  the  manifestation  of  the  trait. 
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State  liow  each  case  lias  been  treated  at  home  and  in  school,  and  how  you  think  it 
should  be. 

Always  describe  each  case  with  the  greatest  conciseness  and  with  the  greatest 
fidelity  to  fact. 

Always  state  age,  sex,  nationality,  complexion,  and  temperament. 

Always  write  on  but  one  side  of  your  paper. 

Begin  every  new  case  on  a  new  page. 

Write  at  the  head  of  the  first  page  of  each  case  one  or  more  words  designating  the 
type,  as  a  dirty  child,  a  precocious  child,  etc. 

There  are  43  types  of  individuals  of  various  ages  represented  in  the  answers,  but 
nearly  all  are  below  the  period  of  early  manhood  or  womanhood. 

In  giving  a  statistical  analysis  of  the  results,  the  types  were  divided  into  three 
groups  based  on  the  worth  to  the  individual  of  the  various  peculiarities — (1)  the 
advantageous,  (2)  the  neutral,  and  (3)  the  disadvantageous  peculiarities. 

In  the  advantageous  peculiarities  are  found  the  tall,  heavy,  stout,  strong,  agile, 
deft,  beautiful,  clean,  generous,  sympathetic,  buoyant,  orderly,  obedient,  courageous, 
and  those  having  keen  sense  powers. 

In  the  neutral  peculiarities  are  found  the  buffoons,  frank,  loquacious,  imaginative, 
inquisitive,  dignified,  teasers,  silent,  and  the  dainty. 

To  the  disadvantageous  peculiarities  belong  the  dirty,  ill-tempered,  small,  timid, 
whining,  disorderly,  disobedient,  cruel,  gluttonous,  selfish,  those  with  sense  defects, 
bodily  weakness,  ugly,  nervous,  deformed,  spoiled,  birth-marked,  liars,  clumsy. 

From  Table  23  it  will  be  seen  that  the  advantageous  peculiarities  are  inherited 
more  than  twice  as  much  (0.62D)  as  the  disadvantageous  (0.281). 


Table  23. 


Inherited.  1 

From 

father. 

™  1 
from 
mother. 

From 
both 
parents . 

Not 

inherited. 

No  infor¬ 
mation. 

H 

1* 

ca 

52 

02 

02 

02 

02 

A 

oi 

tn 

,4 

03  i 

03 

gq 

w 

.d 

kj 

73 

ks 

-g 

k> 

73 

-g 

Th 

k>  ■ 

73 

g 

to 

73 

W 

O 

S 

3 

m 

PP 

3 

3 

n 

w  : 

3 

FQ 

3 

ffl 

Tall  . 

'  7 

12 

19 

1 

3 

3 

i 

4 

2 

5 

7 

1 

1 

20 

Heavv . 

13 

37 

50 

5 

10 

15 

6 

17 

23 

2 

7 

9 

4 

4 

6 

18 

24 

78 

Stout) . . 

3 

4 

7 

1 

2 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

10 

Strong . . 

6 

4 

10 

2 

3 

5 

1 

1 

3 

3 

2 

2 

5 

0 

8 

20 

Agile . . . 

10 

5 

15 

2 

3 

5 

2 

2 

4 

4 

i 

1 

5 

2 

7 

23 

Heft . 

4 

1 

5 

2 

2 

i 

1 

2 

2 

2 

4 

1 

2 

3 

12 

Keen  senses  and 

5 

5 

10 

2 

2 

4 

4 

4 

1 

3 

4 

4 

4 

8 

22 

mental  precocity. 

10 

42 

52 

5 

8 

13 

3 

18 

21 

1 

7 

8 

.... 

10 

10 

9 

4 

13 

75 

Clean' . 

10 

30 

40 

2 

7 

9 

4 

14 

18 

4 

8 

12 

3 

3 

3 

10 

13 

53 

Generous . . 

5 

G 

11 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1 

2 

3 

3 

6 

"2 

3 

5 

2 

2 

4 

20 

Sympathetic  _ _ .... 

8 

12 

20 

3 

3 

5 

6 

11 

3 

3 

6 

4 

9 

13 

33 

Buoyant _ ... _ _ 

2 

3 

5 

2 

2 

4 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3 

1 

1 

2 

10 

Courageous . 

4 

2 

6 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

3 

5 

3 

4 

7 

18 

Orderly . 

4 

12 

16 

1 

2 

3 

1 

6 

7 

2 

5 

7 

1 

2 

3 

3 

1 

4 

23 

Obedient . . . 

4 

4 

1 

1 

1 

|  1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

3 

7 

Total . 

91 

179 

270 

28 

47 

75 

E 

71 

100 

27~ 

41 

68 

11 

34 

45 

49 

63 

112 

427 

Buffoons . . 

4 

1 

5 

3 

3 

i 

1 

1 1 

1 

5 

5 

11 

Frank _ ......... 

2 

4 

6 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

I" 

3 

9 

Loquacious . 

6 

13 

2 

5 

7 

5 

5 

4 

6 

10 

23 

Inquisitive - ...... 

4 

5 

9 

1 

1 

2 

4 

4 

2 

2 

1 

1  * 

5 

4 

3 

7 

21 

Dignified . „ . ... 

2 

4 

6 

1 

2 

3 

1 

i 

2 

1 

2 

3 

1 

3 

4 

13 

Silent . . . 

2 

9 

il 

1 

1  7 

8 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

4 

5 

2 

1  5 

7 

23 

T  in  a  o-inativ  e ..... _ _ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

5 

7 

2 

;  1 

3 

11 

Dainty . . 

5 

.... 

6 

1 

p 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

|  7 

7 

15 

Total . 

26 

31 

57 

9 

17 

26 

10 

6 

16 

1  8 

1 

9 

6 

17 

23 

20 

|_2GJ 

46 

126 

Small . 

9 

15 

24 

4 

\~i 

5 

4 

7 

11 

P 

3 

3 

7 

34 

41 

1  1 

1 

66 

Deformed . 

4 

4 

8 

1  1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

22 

17 

39 

|  "ii'j 

4 

15 

62 

10 

15 

2 

i 

3 

7 

7 

3 

3 

2 

2 

17 

JServows . 

2 

4 

6 

1 

1 

] 

4 

2 

6 

8 

3 

D 

14 

28 

Birthmarks . 

1 

2 

8 

1 

Y 

2 

1 

1 

9 

17 

26 

7 

10  ' 

17 

46 

Clumsy . 

3 

3 

6 

1 

1 1 

2 

"i" 

2 

3 

1 

1 

2 

2 

4 

1  2 

1 

3 

13 

Bodily  weakness _ 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1  5 

5 

6 

Mental,  sense,  and 

speech  defect . 

4 

4 

8 

2 

i 

3 

i 

2 

3 

-..I 

11 

8 

19 

2 

5 

34 
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Dirty . . 

Temper . 

Timid . 

Whining .... 
Disorderly  .. 
Disobedient. 

Cruel . 

Selfish . 

Gluttony 
Spoiled . 


Total. 


Total,  three 
groups . 


Inherited. 

From 

father. 

From 

mother. 

From 

both 

parents. 

Not 

inherited. 

a: 

GO 

CO 

GO 

« 

ri 

GO 

GO 

r 

CO 

GO 

- 

c 

•£h 

o 

■r-i 

o 

o 

o 

c 

o 

o 

0 

O 

P4 

pq 

« 

0 

pq 

pq 

o 

.pq 

O 

cq 

7 

3 

10 

6 

3 

9 

7 

4 

11 

8 

4 

12 

4 

4 

4 

4 

8 

i 

i 

2 

2 

1 

5 

6 

i 

1 

4 

4 

5 

n 

12 

1 

1 

1 

I  i 

!  i 

4 

5 

1 

1 

2 

l 

1 

3 

3 

5 

3 

8 

1 

1 

3 

2 

5 

2 

2 

|  4 

3 

1 

4 

4 

4 

3 

3 

10 

2 

12 

1 

4 

5 

i 

1 

1 

1 

3 

2 

5 

1 

3 

2 

2 

1 

j  1 

1 

1 

Jj 

2 

4 

2 

2 

4 

4 

1 

1 

7 

"IT 

|  12  I 

60  ; 

66 

126 

22 

ii  ! 

33 

22 

42 

64 

5 

10 

15 

95 

111 

206 

177  ,276 

453 

59 

1 

75  ; 

134 

61 

119 

180 

1 

4° 

52 

92 

,112 

162 

1 

= 

1274  1 

1 

No  infor¬ 
mation. 


.  I 


61  55  116 


130  144  274  i  1,001 


Inherited. 

Not  inherited. 

Nq  information. 

I 

Total. 

Percentage  which 
inherits. 

I  Percentage  Which 
j  does  not  inherit. 

g 

«4-l  ~ 

©  J 

!  +=>  £ 

1 1| 

53 

Number  inheriting 
from  father. 

Number  inheriting 
from  mother. 

Number  inheriting 
from  both  parents. 

13 

I 

!  2 
£ 

®  © 

© 

f-i 

© 

a 

0 

£ 

©  £ 

-5  0 

© 

© 

© 

a 

© 

a 

&g 

a 

© 

© 

u 

© 

Group  1. 

Boys . j 

91 

11 

49 

151 

.602 

.074 

.331 

28 

29 

27 

84 

.  184 

.  192 

.  178 

Girls . 1 

179 

34 

63 

278 

.643 

.  122 

.233 

47 

71 

41 

|  159 

.  169 

.255 

.  147 

Both . : 

270 

45 

112 

427 

.629 

.104 

.265 

75 

100 

68 

1  243 

.174 

.233 

.158 

Group  2. 

Boys . ! 

26 

6 

20 

52 

.500 

I  .  115 

.384 

9 

10 

8 

27 

.172 

.  192 

.153 

Girls . 

31 

17 

26 

74 

.424 

.219 

.354 

17 

6 

1 

24 

.  232 

.083 

.013 

Both . 

57 

23 

46  ! 

126 

.456 

.  176 

.368 

26 

16 

9 

51 

!  208 

.128 

.072 

Group  3. 

Bovs . 

60 

95 

61 

215 

.278 

.437 

.283 

22 

22 

5 

49 

.  102 

.  102 

.023 

Gii'ls . 

66 

111 

55 

232 

.284 

.478 

.238 

11 

42 

10 

63 

.047 

.  181 

.043 

Both . 

126 

206 

116 

448 

.281 

.  457 

.258 

33 

64 

15 

112 

.073 

.142 

.033 

Totals  of  groups  1, 

2,  and  3. 

Boys . 

177 

111 

130 

418 

.423 

.265 

.311  ! 

59 

61 

40  I 

160 

.141 

.  145 

.095 

Girls . 

276 

161 

146 

583  I 

.473 

.  293 

.  250 

75 

119 

52 

246 

.125 

.204 

.089 

Both . 

453 

272 

276 

'l,001# 

.452 

.  271 

.275 

134 

180 

92 

408 

.133 

.178 

.091 

Group  4.  a 

Boys . 

64 

4 

27 

95 

.  673 

.042 

.234 

19 

16 

15 

50 

.200 

.168 

.  147 

Girls . 

110 

20 

36 

166 

.668 

.  120 

.228 

30 

41 

21 

92 

.180 

.247 

.125 

Both . 

174 

24 

63 

261 

.666 

.091 

.241 

49 

57 

36 

142 

.  1S7 

.  218 

.137 

Group  5. 

Bovs . 

24 

53 

28  j 

105 

.  227 

.504 

.  262 

12 

9 

21 

.  114 

.  085 
.  141 

Girls . 

40 

84 

31 

155 

!  258 

.541 

.  200 

5 

7 

35 

.  032 

.043 

Both . 

64 

137 

59 

'  260 

.  246 

.  526 

.  226 

17 

32 

7 

56 

.065 

.123 

.027 

a  Groups  4  and  5  aie  obtained,  as  elsewhere  mentioned,  from  groups  1  and  3  by  omitting  from  1  all 
hut  the  lar^e,  the  heavy,  the  tall,  the  strong,  the  agile,  and  the  beautiful,  and  by  omitting  from  3  all 
bub  the  ugly,  the  deformed,  the  nervous,  the  birth  marked,  the  small,  the  bodily  weak,  and  those 
having  sense  or  mental  defects. 
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YOUTHFUL  DEGENERACY. 

According  to  Professor  Lancaster,  degeneration  is  “a  gradual  change  of  the  struc¬ 
ture  in  which  the  organism  becomes  adapted  to  less  varied  and  less  complex  con¬ 
ditions  of  life.”  In  applying  this  term  to  man,  Morel  considers  degeneration  as  a 
tl morbid  deviation  from  an  original  type.” 

In  the  following  investigation  of  degeneracy,  G.  E.  Dawson,1  Fellow  in  Clark 
University,  gives  the  results  of  an  examination  of  60  juvenile  delinquents.  There 
were  two  groups,  comprising  26  hoys  with  an  average  age  of  16  years.  They  were 
selected  hy  the  authorities  of  the  institution  as  specimens  of  the  following  classes  of 
offenders:  Thieves,  incendiaries,  assaulters,  sexual  offenders,  and  general  incor- 
rigihles. 

In  the  following  tables,  24,  25,  26,  27,  and  28,  are  given  the  results  of  Dawson’s 
investigation. 


Table  24. — Showing  the  vitality  of  52  juvenile  delinquents,  compared  with  normal  aver¬ 
ages  at  same  age. 


'  Groups. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Number  of  cases.... . . . . . . . . 

26 

26 

Average  a  ve . . . 

15 

16 

Height: 

Average . 

150 

150.6 

Normal  average  (same  age)  a . 

159.  9 

156.7 

Inferior  toi  normal  average  by  from  1  to  28  centimeters . 

. per  cent.. 

92 

86 

Same  as  normal  average . 

00 

00 

Superior  to  normal  average  by  from  1  to  9  centimeters . 

8 

14 

Weight: 

Average  . . 

44.  33 

51.79 

Normal  average  (same  age)  a . 

50.26 

51.24 

Inferior  to  normal  average  by  1  to  22  kilograms . . 

84 

37 

Same  as  normal  average . 

4 

4 

Superior  to  normal  average  by  1  to  13  kilograms . 

12 

59 

Mean  chest  girth: 

Average  chest  girth . 

74.8 

73 

Normal  average  (same  age)  b . . . 

. do.... 

76.  56 

78.85 

Inferior  to  normal  average  by  1  to  15  centimeters . 

. . per  cent . . 

70 

73 

Same  as  normal  average _ 1 . 

. do - 

4 

16 

Superior  to  normal  average  by  1  to  15  centimeters . 

26 

11 

Mean  strength  of  grip: 

Average  mean  strength  of  grip . . 

25.  05 

19.  95 

Normal  average  (same  age) . 

25.32 

20.  82 

Inferior  to  normal  average  bv  1.32  to  11.82  kilograms . 

- . per  cent.. 

56 

56 

Same  as  normal  average _ I . 

. do.... 

4 

00 

Superior  to  normal  average  by  1.18  to  15.18  kilograms . 

40 

44 

Mean  reaction  to  pain : 

Average . 

5.89 

4.94 

Normal  average  (same  age) . .- . 

9.  62 

6.  58 

Less  sensitive  than  normal  average . 

. . per  cent. . 

4 

12 

Same  as  normal  average . 

4 

8 

More  sensitive  than  normal  average . 

92 

80 

aBowditcli’s  Tables  of  Boston  children:  Twenty-second  Annual  Report,  State  Board  of  Health, 
M  assachusetts . 

Porter’s  Tables  of  St.  Louis  children :  Transactions  of  the  Academy  of  Science  of  St.  Louis,  Yol. 
Vr,  No.  12. 
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Table  25. — Showing  circumference  of  head  and  cephalic  and  facial  indices,  compared 

with  normal  standards. 


N  umber  of  cases . 

Average  age . 

Circumference : 

Average  horizontal  circumference . 

Normal  average  (same  age)  a . 

Smaller  than  normal  average  by  1.7  to  5.2  centimeters, 

Same  as  normal  average . 

Larger  than  normal  average  by  1.3  to  4.3  centimeters. 
Cephalic  index: 

Average  index . 

Normal  average  (same  age)  b . . 

Lower  than  normal  average . 

Same  as  normal  average . 

Higher  than  normal  average . 

Dolichocephalic . 

Mesocephalic . . . . . 

Brachy  cephalic . . 

Facial  index : 

Average  index . 

Normal  average  (same  age)  b . 

Lower  than  normal  average  by  1.17  to  11.27  per  cent. . 

Same  as  normal  average . 

Higher  than  normal  average  by  1.10  to  9.18  per  cent. . 

Exceptionally  narrow  face  (below  6G) . 

Exceptionally  broad  face  (above  77) . 


Groups. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


26  20 

15  16 


centimeters.. 

. do _ 

- per  cent.. 

. do - 

. do - 


53.2 

54.7 

64 

27 

9 


51.9 

52.5 

40 

48 

12 


per  cent.. 

- do - 

- do - 

- do - 

_ do _ 

- do - 


80.01 
80.  01 
50 
23 
27 
8 

42 

50 


81 

79.  72 
27 


65 

00 

32 

68 


per  cent. . 
_ do _ 


.do.... 
do _ 


76.  35 
73.62 
24 


40 


76.  98 
73.  44 
8 
8 

84 

4 

44 


a  Quetelet’s  Anthropometric  Tables. 

6  Computed  from  Porter's  Tables  of  Measurements  of  St.  Louis  children. 


Table  28. — Showing  stigmata  according  to  types  of  delinquency  ;  also  in  comparison  with 

normal  standards,  a 


N  umber  of  observations 

Plagioc6phali . 

Platycephali . 

Scaphocephali . 

Hydrocephali . 

A  symmetrical  face . 

Prognathous  jaws . . 

Large  lower  jaw . 

Precocious  wrinkles  . . . 

Bad  eruptions . 

Large  birthmarks . 

Asymmetrical  ears . 

Protruding  ears . 

Deformed  palate . 

Asymmetrical  arms .... 

Web  feet . 

“Pigeon-breast  ” . 

Total  stigmata. . . 

Number  per  child 


Theft. 

Un  chas¬ 
tity. 

Assault. 

Incendi¬ 

arism. 

General 

incorri¬ 

gibility. 

c n 

00 

GO 

OQ 

CO 

CO 

CO 

T! 

T! 

’’2 

?-t 

*73 

5 

n 

O 

3 

3 

3 

10 

4 

5 

10 

2 

1  • 

0 

3 

0 

6 

u 

3 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

3 

1 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

1 

6 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

4 

1 

0 

1 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

5 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

1 

4 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

4 

1 

2 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

4 

4 

1 

2 

5 

1 

0 

1 

0 

2 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

2-9 

5 

17 

24 

5 

0 

6 

0 

17 

24 

2.9 

1 

1.2 

3.4 

2.  4 

2.5 

0 

2 

0 

2.8 

2 

d 

4^> 

, 

0  ri 

©  is 

3  c3 

§ 

a 

0  a 

o  • 

g4  a 

£  bp 

a  g 

&  a 
.9  ji> 

g  a 
a  ^ 

CO 

CO 

73  ’■§ 

o  +* 

2  si) 

r0  ® 

a  ® 

O 

So 

o  .9 

^  be 
o.9 

cw 

o.g 

u 

£ 

83 

ris 

=2 

03 

Ts 

-t->  £ 
a  ra 
®  0 

O  03 

s| 

43  > 

®  0 

O  S3 

> 

®  J 

°  a 

U0 

u  in 

^  © 

o 

o 

©  2 

© 

©  0 

EH 

EH 

fH  ^ 

(5 

26 

26 

j 

6  1 

5 

23.0 

,  20.0 

19.2 

1  17.2 

2  1 

2 

7.7 

j  15.0 

7.7 

!  o.i 

1 

0 

3.8 

6.0 

0.0 

0.0 

1 

0 

3.8 

0.0 

8  I 

11 

30.8 

6.  6 

42.3 

f’o’i 

3 

8 

11.5 

34.0 

30.8 

10.0 

7 

4 

26.9 

29.0 

15.4 

6.5 

2 

0 

7.7 

. 

0.0 

. 

4 

0 

15.  4 

0.  0 

1 

0 

3.8 

0.  0 

7 

3 

26.  9 

. 

11.  5 

9 

0 

34.  6 

0.  0 

10 

9 

38.6 

519.0 

34.  6 

619.  0 

10 

11 

38.6 

42.3 

1 

3 

0 

3.8 

11.5 

0.0 

74 

53 

29 

. 1 

I 

a  Lombroso :  L’ Homme  Criminel ,  2d  French  ed.,  p.  170. 
b  Clouston  :  Neuroses  of  Development. 
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Table  27. — Showing  sensorg  and  mental  reactions ,  as  compared  with  normal  standards . 


Number  of  cases 
Average  age. . . . 


SENSORY. 

Sight : 

Per  cent  defective  among  delinquent  children 
Per  cent  defective  among  normal  children  a. . 
Hearing : 

Per  cent  defective  among  delinquent  children. 
Per  cent  defective  among  normal  children  b. . . 
Touch : 

Average  among  delinquents . 

Normal  averagec . 

Per  cent  having  delicate  touch,  1.5  or  loss - 

Same  as  normal  average . 

Per  cent  having  very  dull  touch,  3  or  more.... 

MENTAL. 

Attention : 

Delinquent  average . . . . . . . 

Normal  averaged . 

Per  cent  superior  to  normal  average . . 

Per  cent  inferior  to  normal  average . . 

Memory : 

Delinquent  average . . 

Normal  averaged . . 

Per  cent  superior  to  normal  average . 

Per  cent  inferior  to  normal  average . 

Association : 

Delinquent  average . 

Normal  averaged . . . . 

Per  cent  superior  to  normal  average . 

Per  cent  inferior  to  normal  average . . 


Groups. 

Boys.  I  Girls. 


26  23 

15  16 


32 

18 


20 


millimeters. . 
. do.... 


per  cent. . 


2.4 


12 

32 

32 


78 

elOO 

24 

76 


80 

100 

26 

74 


99 

100 

64 

36 


91 

100 

36 

64 


44 

100 

17 

83 


113 

100 

56 

44 


aDr.  G.  M.  West’s  tests  of  Worcester  school  children. — Am.  Journal  of  Psychology,  Vol.  IV. 
Ninth  grade  pupils  are  taken  as  the  standard. 

S  Reiehard.  Summarized  by  Oscar  Chrisman,  Pedagogical  Seminary,  Vol.  II. 
cMarro,  Lombroso,  and  others. 

dFrom  tests  of  Worcester  school  children,  made  by  Dawson. 

eln  each  case  the  average  of  normal  children  is  taken  as  100,  and  the  delinquent  average  is  reck¬ 
oned  upon  that  basis. 


Table  28. — Showing  parentage,  surroundings,  etc. 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

PARENTAGE. 

parentage— continued. 

Nationality  : 

Intemperate  : 

Irish  _ _ 

14 

1 

Father . 

15 

10 

American . .  . 

3 

9 

Mother  . .  . 

6 

2 

French  Canadian . 

4 

6 

Both  . . , 

5 

2 

Negro . - . 

5 

Swedes. _ _ _ _ _ _ 

2 

SURROUNDINGS. 

J  ews . 

1 

1 

English  . . . . . . ......... 

1 

Poor  home . . 

15 

12 

Scotch . . . 

]. 

N o  horn e  . . 

6 

8 

Russian . 

1 

Belong  to  families  in  which  there  are 

Unknown . . . 

2 

1 

delinquents . 

6 

5 

Occupation : 

Poor  educational  advantages . 

18 

22 

Laborers . . . . 

16 

12 

Bad  associates 

26 

Peddlers  . . . . . . 

2 

Clerk . 

1 

1 

habits,  etc. 

! 

Merchant  . . . . 

1 

1 

None . 

3 

6 

No  occnnation  (idle)  . 

23 

20 

Unknown . 

4 

6 

Drink  intoxicants  of  various  kinds. . 

4 

3 

Religion: 

Use  tobacco,  especially  cigarettes. . . 

23 

Catholic . . . 

19 

9 

Frequent  houses  of  prostitution 

4 

Protestant . 

4 

9 

Night  walkers 

9 

Hebrew . . . 

1 

1 

Been  under  arrest  before  present 

Rone . 

3 

confinement . 

17 

6 

Unknown . 

2 

4 

1 

|  ■ 
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INTERPRETATION  OF  DEGENERACY. 

Dawson  believes  that  the  foregoing  study  of  delinquent  children  has  demonstrated 
a  general  deviation  from  the  physically  and  intellectually  normal  type.  A  deviation 
from  the  morally  normal  type  has,  of  course,  under  the  circumstances,  been  assumed. 
The  salient  points,  of  inferiority  may  be  finally  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  There  was  a  tendency  to  shorter  statures,  lighter  weight,  diminished  strength 
in  the  muscles  of  the  bauds,  and  greater  sensitiveness  to  pain. 

2.  There  was  a  tendency  toward  smaller  heads,  broader  heads,  and  broader  faces, 
the  type  being,  in  general,  that  of  lower  races  or  of  the  infantile  period  of  our  own 
race. 

3.  There  were  more  physical  anomalies  than  are  found  among  normal  persons, 
mainly  in  the  direction  of  asymmetrical  heads  and  faces,  and  deformed  palates. 

4.  There  were  more  defects  in  sight  and  hearing,  and  a  greater  dullness  in  the 
sense  of  touch,  than  are  found  among  normal  persons. 

5.  The  intellectual  reactions  were,  in  general,  inferior  to  the  normal.  More  spe¬ 
cifically  this  was  the  case  m  attention,  memory,  and  association. 


CONCLUSION. 

In  concluding,  Dawson  thinks  that  the  degeneracy  found  in  these  delinquent  chil¬ 
dren  must  be  interpreted  mainly  as  the  result  of  two  forces:  (1)  a  degenerative 
process  at  work  in  the  drunken  stock  from  which  the  children  are  descended;  and 
(2)  bad  surroundings  which  have  developed  the  process  already  inherited.  Dawson 
says:  “Their  parents  liaise  undergone  modification  in  the  direction  of  a  less  perfect 
physical  structure  and  less  highly  developed  physical  powers.  They  have  deviated, 
morbidly,  from  the  type  of  their  race  and  civilization.” 

The  First  Five  Hundred  Days  of  a  Child’s  Life.1 

The  child  whose  history  is  here  recorded  was  born  of  American  parents  while 
residing  in  Zurich,  Switzerland.  The  father’s  ancestry  is  purely  American,  while  the 
mother’s  is  purely  English.  On  the  paternal  side  the  families  were  agricultural,  on 
the  maternal  mechanical.  The  grandparents  were. of  good  health.  The  parents  are 
physically  strong  and  of  sanguine  temperament;  both  had  university  education,  and 
were  teachers  before  and  after  marriage. 

The  child  at  birth  was  physically  strong.  His  mother  was  his  only  nurse  and  con¬ 
stant  companion.  During  the  first  sixteen  months  she  was  not  absent  from  him  more 
than  half  a  dozen  times  during  his  waking  hours.  All  the  observations  were  made 
by  his  mother,  Mrs.  Winfield  S.  Hall.  All  the  measurements  were  taken  by  his  father, 
Dr.  Winfield  S.  Hall. 

Table  29  gives  a  list  of  twenty -five  measurements.  The  observations  were  made 
at  the  end  of  each  month  during  the  first  year. 

Table  29. 


Measurements. 

Age  in 

months. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

n. 

12. 

15. 

18. 

"Weight . kilograms. . 

3.95 

4.52 
56.  0 

5.0 

5.40 

.  5.90 

6.  48 

7.5 

8.  30 

9. 15 

10.0 

10.4 

10.5 

11.1 

11.2 

Height . centimeters . . 

51.5 

60.  5 

64.3 

65.  3 

67.1 

69.3 

70.0 

72.  0 

72.7 

73.5 

74.5 

77.5 

83.0 

Sitting . do _ 

36  0 

37.0 

40.  0 

40.5 

40.5 

42.  0 

44.2 

45.0 

45.  0 

45.  0 

45.6 

40.0 

46.0 

48.0 

Knee . do. . . . 

Girth : 

14.0 

15.  0 

15.  0 

15.5 

16.  0 

16.7 

17.0 

17.  5 

19.5 

19.5 

19.5 

19.7 

21.0 

22.0 

Head . do _ 

38.5 

39.9 

40.4 

41.5 

42.  7 

43.3 

14.1 

45.  0 

45.5 

46.4 

47.3 

47.5 

48.3 

49.0 

Neck . do _ 

19.7 

20.5 

20.5 

21.6 

22. 1 

22.4 

23.0 

23.  0 

23.0 

23.5 

24.0 

24.0 

24.2 

24.5 

Chest . do _ 

Chest  at  ninth  rib 

35.  7 

36.6 

37.8 

39.5 

43.  0 

43.  0 

45.0 

47.0 

47.0 

47.5 

48.0 

49.3 

49.3 

51.3 

. centimeters. . 

35.2 

37.2 

38.0 

40.0 

42.4 

43.5 

45.2 

47.0 

47.0 

47.8 

48.  5 

49.5 

49.5 

52.0 

Abdomen . do _ 

36.  0 

37.7 

38.6 

39.0 

40.  6 

44.  5 

46.  0 

47.5 

48.  0 

49.0 

50.0 

50.0 

50.0 

50.0 

Hips . do - 

29.5 

32.5 

32.6 

36.4 

37.4 

38.7 

39.0 

42.  0 

43.0 

45.  0 

46.0 

46.0 

47.0 

48.8 

Upper  anu . do.  .. 

10.3 

10.7 

11.8 

12.0 

13.0 

13.0 

13.6 

14.5 

15.  5 

15.6 

15.7 

15.8 

16.7 

16.3 

Elbow . do _ 

10.  0 

10.9 

11.0 

11. 0 

11.6 

12.7 

13.  0 

13.2 

14.0 

14.  0| 

14.0 

14.3 

15.0 

14.5 

1  The  Child  Study  Monthly,  November,  1896. 
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Table  29 — Continued. 


Age  in  months. 


Measuremen  ts . 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

15. 

18. 

Girth — Continued. 

Forearm  .centimeters. 

10.3 

10.8 

10.8 

11.9 

8.3 

12.0 

12.7 

13.3 

13.5 

14.0 

14.0 

14.0 

14.7 

15.7 

15.5 

Wrist . 

. .  do _ 

7.5 

7.9 

7.9 

9.0 

9.5 

9.7 

9.7 

9.8 

9.  9 

10.0 

10.8 

11.5 

11.0 

Thigh . 

.  .do - 

16.0 

18.9 

20.6 

20.7 

21.8 

22.0 

23.2 

25.  0 

26.0 

26.3 

26.  5| 

27.5 

28.3 

27.5 

Knee . 

.  .do - 

13.0 

13.2 

14.6 

14.6 

15.9 

16.  5 

18.3 

18.5 

19.0 

19.0 

19.2 

20.5 

20.5 

20.5 

Calf . 

.  .do _ 

12.2 

12.4 

13.8 

14.0 

15. 1 

15.7 

16.9 

18.  0 

18.0 

18.2 

18.5 

19.3 

20.2! 

1  19.8 

Ankle . . 

..do _ 

9.0 

9.4 

9.8 

10.0 

11.2 

11.4 

12. 1 

12.3 

12.5 

12.8 

13.2 

13.3 

13.7 

I  13.9 

Length : 

| 

Head . 

.  .do _ 

13.0 

13.5 

13.7 

13.9 

15.2 

16.0 

16.0 

16.0 

16.2 

16.2 

16.3 

16.5 

17.0 

17.2 

Shoulder  to  elbow 
. centimeters.. 

10.6 

11.0 

11.4 

12.0 

12.1 

13.0 

13.5 

13.7 

13.7 

14.4 

15.0 

15.5 

15.8 

!  16.5 

Elbow  to  tip.. 

.  .do _ 

14.0 

15.3 

15.4 

16.0 

17.0 

17.  3 

17.5 

17.8 

19.0 

19.0 

19.0 

19.3 

21.0 

!  21.4 

Foot . . 

..uo.... 

8. 1 

8.6 

8.6 

9.0 

9.1 

9.5 

10.2 

10.3 

10.4 

10.4 

10.5 

11.2 

11.7 

12.6 

Breadth : 

Head . . 

..do.... 

10.0 

11.0 

11.3 

11.5 

11.7 

12.  5 

12.5 

13.0 

13.3 

13.3 

13.3 

13.3 

13.3 

13.3 

Shoulders . 

..do.... 

12.5 

13.  5 

14.5 

15.0 

17.2 

17.7 

19.  0 

19.5 

19.5 

20.  0 

20.4 

20.  4; 

1  20.5 

!  20.7 

Hips . 

..do.... 

|10.5 

11.5 

11,5 

126 

13.  0 

13.5 

H.0 

15.0 

16.  0 

16.0 

16.0 

16.0: 

1 

16.0 

,  16.0 

I 

Table  30. — Data  to  use  in  a  preliminary  investigation  of  Vue  question  of  changes  in  pro¬ 
portions  of  the  body  during  infancy  and  early  childhood. 


[Measurements  in  centimeters.] 


Age  in  months. 


ments. 

L 

2. 

3. 

4.  j 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

15. 

18. 

WEIGHTS  AND  LENGTHS. 

Height : 

Standing . 

51.5 

!  56.0 

60.5 

64.3 

65.3 

67.1 

69.3 

70.0 

72.0 

72.  7 

73.5 

[  74.  5 

77.  5; 

83.0 

Sitting . . 

36.0 

l  37.0 

40.0 

40.5 

40.5 

42.0 

44.2 

45.0 

45.0 

45.0 

45.6 

46.0 

46.0 

48.0 

Knee . 

14.0 

j  15.0 

15.0 

15.  5 

16.0 

16.7 

17.0 

17.5 

19.5 

19.5 

19.5' 

19.7 

21.0 

22.0 

Length : 

Shoulder  to  elbow  .... 

10.6 

11.0 

11.4 

12.0 

12.1 

13.0 

13.5 

13.7 

13.7 

14.4 

15.0 

15.5 

15.8 

16.5 

Elbow  to  tip . 

14.0 

:  15.3 

15.4 

16.0 

17.0; 

17.3 

17.5 

17.  8! 

;  19.0 

19.  0 

19.0 

19.3 

21.0 

21.4 

Foot . 

8.1 

8.  6 

8.6 

9.0 

|  9.1 

•  9.5 

10.2 

10.3! 

10.4 

10.4 

10.5 

11.2 

11.7 

12.6 

Total . 

134.  2 

142.  9 

150.  9|l57.  3  160.  0  165.  6  171.  7 

174.3  179.6 

181.0  183.1 

186.2 

193.  0  203.  6 

Percentage  series . 

100.0 

106.  5 

112.5 

117.2 

119.2.123.4 

128.  0  130.0  133.7 

134.9 

136.5 

138.7 

143.  8|151.  4 

l 

BODY  GIllTHS. 

f 

l~ 

Chest . 

35.7 

36.6 

37.8 

39.  5 

43.0 

43.0 

45.0 

'  47.0 

47.0 

47.5 

48.0 

49.3 

49.3 

51.3 

Chest  at  ninth  rib . 

35.2 

37.2 

38.0 

40.0 

42.4 

43.5 

45.2 

i  47.  0: 

47.0 

47.8 

48.5 

49.5 

49.5 

52.0 

Abdomen . 

36.  0 

37.7 

38.  6 

39.0 

40.6 

|  44.5 

46.0 

:  47.5 

48.0 

49.  0| 

50.0 

50.0 

50.  0 

50.0 

Hips . 

29.5 

32.6 

32.  6 

36.4 

37.4 

38.7 

39.0 

:  42.  0 

43.0 

l  4:5.  0 

46.0; 

46.0 

47.0 

48.8 

Total . 

136.  4144.  1 

147.  0  154.  9  163.  4  169.  7 

175.  2  183.  5  185.  0  189.  31192.  5194.  8 

195.  8202. 1 

Percentage  series . 

100.  0  105.  7 

107.8113.5 

119.8 

124.4 

128.5134.5 

_ ■ _ 

135.  7^38.  8  141.  2! 

142.  8 

143.  6,148.  2 

MUSCLE  GIRTHS. 

n 

“ 

j 

Thigh . 

16.  0 

18.9 

20.  6 

20.7 

21.8 

22.0 

23.2 

25.0 

26.0 

26.31 

26.5 

27.5 

28.3 

27.5 

Calf . 

12.  2 

12.4 

13.  8 

14.0 

15. 1 

15.7 

j  16.9  18.0 

18.0 

18.2 

18.  5 

19.  3 

20.2 

19.8 

Upper  arm . 

10.3 

10.7 

11.8 

12.0 

13.0 

1  13.0 

|  13.6 

.  14.5 

15.5 

15.  6 

15.7 

15.  8 

16.7 

16.3 

Foroarm . 

10.3 

10.8 

10.8! 

11.9 

12.0 

12.7 

j  13.3 

13.5 

j  14.0 

14.0 

I _ 

14.0 

14.7 

15.7 

15.5 

Total . 

48.  8 

52.8 

57.  0 

58.0 

61.9 

_ 

63  4 

67.0 

71.0 

!  73.5 

!  74.1 

74.7 

77.3 

80.  9 

79.1 

Percentage  series . . . 

100.0 

108.2 

116.  5 

120. 1 

126.9 

130.0 

137.3  145.5  149.  8151.9  153.0 

158.4 

165.7 

162.1 

Height  standing:  Per¬ 

centage  series  . 

100.  0|108.  7 

117.  5 

124.1 

126.8 

130.2 

134.6136.  0  139.8141.  2142.7 

;144.  7 

150.  5 

161.2 

Weight:  Percentage  se¬ 

i 

ries  . 

100.  0  114.  7 

126.6  136.7 

149.3 

173.2 

191.  6  210. 1  231.  6  253. 1  263.  2 

266. 1 

281.  0  281.  0 

Cube  root  of  weight  :•  Per¬ 

1 

1 

centage  series . 

100.  0jl04.  7 

108.  2 

1 

111.0  114.3 

1 

120. 1 

124. 1128. 1  132.  3  136.  3  138. 1138.  6 

1  1  1  1  1 

141. 1 

141. 1 
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LAWS  OF  GROWTH. 

1.  The  ware  theory  of  growth,  already  demonstrated  for  children  and  youths 
of  school  age,  is  well  illustrated  in  the  course  of  any  curve  on  the  plate.  The  curve 
for  muscle  girths,  foresample,  presents  crests,  at  3,  5,  8,  and  15  months,  and  indicates 
periods  of  accelerated  growth  from  the  first  to  third  nnnth,  fourth  to  fifth  month, 
sixth  to  eighth  month,  and  eleventh  to  fifteenth  month;  and  periods  of  retarded 
growth,  from  third  to  fourth  month,  fifth  to  sixth  month,  eighth  to  eleventh  month, 
anti  fifteenth  to  eighteenth  month,  or  four  periods  of  accelerated  growth,  followed 
by  a  like  number  of  periods  of  retarded  growth. 


All  the  other  curves  show  waves,  though  in  a  less  marked  degree  than  in  the  on© 
just  cited. 

2.  To  test  the  relations  of  vertical  to  lateral  dimensions — as  cited  above,  under  ua 
law  of  proportion  of  the  human  body** — -is  the  principal  purpose  of  this  investiga¬ 
tion. 

Of  the  six  curves  traced,  two  represent  vertical  dimensions,  heights  and  lengths, 
and  heights  standing;  two  represent  lateral  dimensions — body  girths  and  muscle 
girths,  while  two  represent  mass — weight  and  cube  root  of  weight.  If  the  theory 
of  the  reciprocal  relation  of  vertical  and  lateral  dimensions  is  tenable,  then  wo 
should  expect:  (1)  That  related  curves  will  he  parallel.  (2)  That  in  two  reciprocal 
curves  the  periods  of  acceleration  in  one  curve  correspond  with  the  periods  of 
retardation  in  the  other. 
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Now,  tlie  curves  representing’,  height  standing  and  heights  ami  lengths  are  related 
curves,  because  both,  represent  vertical  dimensions.  If  one  follows  their  course  from 
the  first  to  the  eighteenth  month,  one  will  find  that  they  are  remarkably  parallel, 
i.  e.,  that  a  period  of  acceleration  in  one  corresponds  to  a  period  of  acceleration  in 
the  other. 

Let  us  inspect  the  other  pair  of  related  curves  which  represent  lateral  dimensions, 
i.  e.,  the  curves  of  muscle  girths  and  of  body  girths... 

Attention  has  already  been  called  to  the  fact  that  the  crests  of  the  muscle  girth 
curves  occur  in  the  third* fifth,,  eighth,  and  fifteenth  months.  Inspection  o-f  the 
body  girths  curve  shows  that  its  crests,  occur  in  the  second,  fifth,  eighth,  and  fifteenth 
months.  The  slight  discrepancy  is  of  less  moment  than  the  lack  of  parallelism 
between  the  curves  between  fifteenth  and  eighteenth  months.  One  curve  shows  a 
marked  retardation  of  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  muscle  girths,  while  the  other 
shows  only  a  slight  retardation  of  the  rate  of  increase  of  body  girths.  But  this 
difference  is  easily  accounted  for.  Between  the  fifteenth  and  eighteenth  months 
the  child  suffered  from  a  moderately  severe  attack  of  whooping  cough.  There 
was  no  increase  in  weight  during  these  three  months,  but  there  was  considerable 
increase  in  height  and  lengths.  This  combination  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
decrease  in  girths.  Now,  a  decrease  in  girth  of  arm  or  leg.  would  signify  a  con¬ 
sumption  of  reserve  fat.,,  while  a  decrease  of  chest  and  abdomen  measurements 
might  signify  a  decrease  in  the  rate  of  growth,  or  even  of  the  nutrition  and  efficiency 
of  the  vital  organs  lodged  in  the  body  cavities.  One  would  expect  that  if  the  girths 
must  decrease,  the  muscle  girths  would  be  first  to  suffer.  The  chart  shows  that 
such  is  the  case,  and  the  loss  of  weight  through  consumption  of  fat  from  arms 
and  legs,  was  compensated  by  the  increase  in  the  length  of  arms  and  legs.  We  are 
more  than  justified  in  affirming  the  conclusion  that  related  curves  are  parallel,  or 
wre  may  formulate  the  following  laws  of  growth  : 

(a)  The  vertebral  column  and  all  of  the  long  bones  of  the  body  are  subjected  to 
simultaneous  accelerations  and  retardations  of  growth. 

(&)  The  girths  of  the  body  and  of  the  arms  and  legs  are  subjected  to  simultaneous 
acceleration  and  retardation  of  growth. 

(c)  The  acceleration  and  retardation  of  growth  are  more  sharply  accentuated  in 
the  muscle  girths  than  in  the  body  girths. 

Let  u.s  now  examine  the  tenableness  of  the  second  a  priori  proposition,  that  “in 
two  reciprocal  curves  the  periods  of  acceleration  in  one  curve  correspond  with  the 
periods  of  retardation  in  the  other.’’  Any  curve  representing  vertical  dimensions  is 
reciprocal  to  any  curve  representing  lateral  dimensions.  One  may  make  four  com¬ 
binations  of  reciprocal  curves:  (1)  Muscle  girth  is  reciprocal  to  height  standing, 
and  (2)  to  heights  and  lengths;  (3)  body  girths  is  reciprocal  to  height  standing,  and 
(4)  to  heights  and  lengths.  The  proportion  may  be  most  concisely  and  effectually 
tested  by  tabulating  the  position  of  the  crests  of  the  waves  of  growth : 


Location  of  crests  of  reciprocal  curves. 


The  scarcely  noticeable  crest  at  the  twelfth  month  in  height  standing  and  in 
related  curve,  h eighths  and  lengths,  may  be  omitted  from  the  table,  though  its 
presence  is  rather  confirmatory.  This  table,  according  to  Hall,  demonstrates  beyond 
a  reasonable  doubt  that  in  any  pair  of  reciprocal  curves  the  crests  of  one  alternate  in 
time  with  the  crests  of  the  other;  or  that  the  periods  of  accelerated  growth  in  one 
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dimension  of  the  body  alternate  with  periods  of  accelerated  growth  in  the  other 
dimensions.  To  the  laws  of  growth  formulated  above  we  may  add  the  following: 

( d )  When  the  vertebral  column  and  all  of  the  long  bones  of  the  body  are  under¬ 
going  an  acceleration  of  their  rate  of  growth,  the  body  girths  and  muscle  girths  are 
undergoing  a  retardation  of  their  rate  of  growth. 

( e )  Conversely,  when  the  lateral  dimensions  of  the  body  are  undergoing  an  accele¬ 
ration,  the  vertical  dimension  undergoes  a  retardation  of  its  rate  of  growth. 

But  what  is  the  relation  of  weight  (rather  the  cube  root  of  weight)  to  these  linear 
dimensions?  It  is  evident  that  the  weight  can  not  vary  with  the  vertical  dimension 
of  a  body  when  the  lateral  dimensions  are  varying  at  a  rate  different  from  that  of 
the  vertical  dimension,  though  in  the  same  direction.  The  weight  of  a  body  of 
varying  dimensions  varies  as  the  product  of  the  dimensions.  In  a  graphic  repre¬ 
sentation  the  curve  of  the  cube  root  of  the  weight  would  be  parallel  to  a  curve 
representing  the  mean  between  reciprocal  curves.  If,  for  example,  one  traces  a 
curve  which  is  mean  between  muscle  girths  and  height  standing,  this  curve  will 
represent  the  product  of  tbe  lateral  by  the  vertical  dimensions.  This  curve  pre¬ 
sents  a  remarkable  parallelism  to  the  curve  representing  the  cube  root  of  the  weight. 

To  the  laws  of  growth  formulated  above  we  may  add: 

(/)  The  weight  varies  as  the  product  of  the  vertical  and  lateral  dimensions. 

(. g )  The  curve  representing  weight  presents  less  marked  waves  than  do  the  curves 
representing  vertical  or  lateral  dimensions. 

SENSES. 

The  perception  of  light  is  the  first  step  in  the  development  of  the  sense  of  sight. 

The  perception  of  the  light  reflected  from  bright-colored  objects  is  the  second 
step  in  the  development  of  sight. 

The  gradual  development  of  the  power  of  directing  the  eyes  upon  objects  (fixa¬ 
tion)  indicates  the  course  of  the  development  of  the  visual  perception  of  objects, 
because  fixation  of  the  eyes  is,  in  all  animals  capable  of  binocular  vision,  accom¬ 
plished  by  an  associated  coordination  of  the  voluntary  muscles  which  direct  the 
eyes  and  of  the  involuntary  ciliary  muscles  which  cause  the  focussing  of  the  rays  of 
light  upon  the  retina.  The  coordination  just  cited  is  inherent;  there  is  therefore 
no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  formation  of  a  clear  image  of  an  object  upon  the  retina 
is  coincident  with  the  convergence  of  the  eyes  upon  the  object.  The  physical  per¬ 
ception  of  objects  can  not  precede  the  formation  of  their  image  upon  the  retina — i.  e. 
can  not  precede  fixation  of  the  eyes  upon  objects 

The  time  when  visual  perception  becomes  relatively  clear  precedes  the  following 
of  moving  objects  by  the  eyes,  because  this  act  is  a  voluntary  one,  and  the  child 
can  not  will  to  follow  the  motions  of  an  object  which  it  does  not  perceive. 

Having  established  these  two  propositions,  visual  perception  can  not  precede  fixa¬ 
tion  ;  visual  perception  must  precede  the  following  of  moving  objects  by  the  eyes, 
it  remains  only  to  establish  the  dates  when  these  two  things  were  observed,  and  we 
shall  have  the  limits  between  which  visual  perceptions  of  objects  developed. 

Fixation  is  definitely  observed  first  on  the  twenty-eighth  day. 

Voluntarily  following  a  moving  object  was  first  noted  on  the  thirty-second  day. 

Therefore,  in  this  child,  a  clear  visual  perception  of  objects  was  established  in  the 
fifth  week. 

The  differentiation  and  recognition  of  form  begins  earlier  and  develops  much  more 
rapidly  than  the  differentiation  and  recognition  of  color. 

Sensitiveness  to  vibrations  of  the  air  was  manifested  on  the  first  day. 

Differentiation  of  the  character  of  sounds,  whether  agreeable  or  otherwise,  pre¬ 
cedes  the  recognition  of  sounds. 

The  attention  is  held  much  more  closely  when  two  senses  are  affected  than  when 
only  one  is  affected. 


EMOTIONS. 


Fear  and  anger,  the  auimal  emotions,  were  very  early  exhibited. 

Affection  and  sympathy,  the  higher  emotions,  were  much  later  developed. 
Compassion,  one  of  the  highest  emotions,  did  not  appear  until  near  the  close  of 
the  five  hundred  days. 
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Fear  being  in  every  case  allayed  or  dispelled,  came  to  be  seldom  exhibited. 
Outbursts  of  anger,  being  in  no  case  allowed  to  avail  anything,  were  very  infrequent. 
Sympathy  and  affection,  being  always  encouraged,  grew  rapidly  and  became 
habitual. 

There  is  a  striking  correspondence,  in  order  of  events  and  coincidence  of  time, 
between  observations  inPreyer's  child  and  this  child,  given  in  the  following  table: 

Table  31. 


Observations. 

Baby  Preyer. 

Baby  Hall. 

Week. 

Day. 

Week. 

Day. 

The  child  sees  his  own  image  in  the  mirror _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

17 

113 

17 

112 

The  child  laughs  at  his  image  in  the  mirror . . . . 

17 

116 

17 

113 

The  child  looks  at  an  image  and  then  turns  to  find  the  real  object. . . 
The  child  grasps  at  his  image  in  the  mirror . 

24 

35 

24 

167 

34 

235 

The  child  looks  at  his  image,  then  turns  the  mirror  to  find  the  child.. 
The  child  licks  his  image _ _ _ 

57 

49 

343 

61 

61 

420 

The  child  makes  vri maces  as  he  looks  into  the  mirror  _ _ _ _ 

67 

62 

428 

I1 

INTELLECT. 


In  Baby  Hall  the  powers  of  the  intellect  appeared  in  the  following  order:  Atten¬ 
tion  (32),  memory  (34),  volition  (52),  somatic  consciousness  (69),  persistence  (119), 
imitation  (220),  representative  imitation  (283),  egoism  proper  (254),  reason  (287), 
active  imagination  (427). 

Attention,  memory,  volition,  and  somatic  consciousness,  the  powers  which  are 
shared  by  the  lower  animals,  were  first  developed. 

Persistence,  imitation,  egoism  proper,  and  representative  imagination,  which  are 
shared  by  the  higher  animals,  were  not  developed. 

Active  imagination  and  reason,  the  essentially  human  poAvers,  were  last  developed. 

In  the  child’s  relations  Avith  the  mirror  he  first  simply  looked  at  his  reflection,  as 
birds  do.  He  next  showed  fear  of  it,  as  do  many  of  the  higher  animals.  He  then 
grasped  at  it  Avith  his  hands,  as  cats  strike  at  reflections  with  the  paw.  Later  he 
looked  behind  the  glass  to  find  the  object,  as  cats  aud  monkeys  have  been  known  to 
do.  But  on  the  four  hundred  and  twentieth  day  he  deliberately  turned  the  glass  at 
different  angles  to  obtain  required  reflections,  an  intelligence  not  possessed  by  any 
animal  other  than  man. 

A  definite  idea  of  number,  as  far  as  two,  had  been  developed  by  the  sixty- ninth 
week. 


CONCLUSIONS  AS  TO  LANGUAGE. 

The  first  language  of  the  child  was  the  primitive  language  of  the  species  and 
consisted  of  sounds  and  signs.  This  language  expressed  elementary  physical  needs, 
and  the  lower  order  of  psychical  states — emotions.  Every  expression  of  this  lan¬ 
guage  would  be  perfectly  understood  by  every  adult  member  of  the  species. 

The  second  language  of  the  child — that  of  the  first  three  months  of  articulate 
speech  (two  hundred  and  twenty-third  day  to  three  hundred  and  fourteenth  day) — 
was  an  interjectional,  onomatopoetic  race-language.  Of  the  vocabulary  of  this 
language,  83  per  cent  consisted  of  Avords  having  duplicated  syllables,  33  per  cent 
consisted  of  interjections,  and  33  per  cent  of  onomatopoetic  words.  With  the 
exception  of  the  word  “kitty,”  acquired  on  the  last  day  of  the  period,  the  whole 
vocabulary  would  probably  be  intelligible,  when  used  by  a  child,  to  any  adult 
member  of  the  teutonic  branch  of  the  race. 

The  third  language  of  the  child  was  the  vernacular  language  of  the  mother.  The 
vowel  sounds  were  introduced  in  the  following  order:  i,  do,  ii,  I,  e,  5,  oo,  a,  o,  a,  fi,  e, 
oi,  ow,  u.  The  consonant  sounds  were  introduced  in  the  following  order:  b,  p,  t,  k, 
sb,  g,  d,  m,  s,  z,  n,  y,  r,  f,  ch,  1,  ng,  w,  j.  The  consonant  sounds  not  used  were:  v,  th, 
(asp.),  th  (voc.),  wh,  and  zb. 

During  the  eighth,  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  months  there  were  more  vowels 
than  consonants  in  use.  During  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  months  there  were  as 
many  consonants  as  vowels  in  use.  During  the  remaining  time  the  consonants  Avere 
more  numerous  than  the  vowels. 

As  to  frequency  of  use  in  new  syllables  the  vowels  take  the  following  order :  e,  I, 

a,  o,  u,  i,  oo,  a,  fi,  a,  e,  o,  a,  do,  oi,  u. 

As  to  frequency  of  use  in  new  syllables  the  consonants  take  the  following  order : 

b,  n,  t,  k,  p,  m,  w,  d,  v,  f,  s,  sh,  h,  g,  ng,  z,  r,  1,  ch,  j . 

ED  98 - 84 
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As  to  frequency  of  use  as  initial  sounds  tlie  letters  take  the  following  order:  b,  k, 
p,  t,  f,  d,  m,  h,  n,  g,  y,  s,  sli,  a,  ft,  ch,  I,  5,  ft,  e,  r,  a,  o,  j,  ft. 

Elementary  sounds  were  acquired  rapidly  during  the  eighth  to  fourteenth  months 
and  slowly  during  the  remaining  part  of  the  period. 

Words  were  acquired  slowly  during  the  eighth  to  fourteenth  months  and  rapidly 
in  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  months.  The  rate  of  development  of 
this  child's  language  has  undergone  alternating  accelerations  and  retardations. 
The  accelerations  are  graphically  expressed  in  the  wave  crests  in  the  curve  of  acqui¬ 
sition.  (See  chart.) 


Chart  showing  the  acquisition  of  words  and  their  grammatical  distribution. 
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From  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  month  to  the  five  hundredth  day  there  are 
nearly  seven  (6y)  lunar  months.  During  this  period  there  were  seven  crests  in  the 
curve  of  acquisition  of  words.  The  seven  periods  of  acceleration  are  so  distributed 
as  to  fall  one  within  each  lunar  month. 
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Table  32. — Showing  the  acquisition  of  words  and  their  grammatical  distribution. 


Eighth, ninth,  and 
tenth  mouths. 

Eleventh  month. 

Twelfth  month. 

Thirteenth  month. 

Words  acquired. 

Total  to  date. 

-p 

§ 

© 
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| 
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+5 

S3 
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S3 
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Prepositions  _  _ _ 

1 

1 

.5 

4 

5 

2.2 

Pronouns  -  _ _ 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1.  3 

Conjunctions  _  - 

1 

1 

.5 

1 

.  4 

Children’s  Purposes. 


In  order  to  learn  something  of  children’s  interests  in  plants,  Katherine  A.  Chandler,1 
of  Leland  Stanford,  jr.,  University,  California,  sent  out  the  following  test  to  several 
public  schools:  “John’s  father  gave  him  a  piece  of  ground  for  a  garden,  and  said 
he  might  plant  three  plants.  Guess  what  he  planted.  Why!” 

The  answers  returned  show  clearly  the  children’s  motives  in  planting,  and  are 
considered  from  that  standpoint.  There  were  received  from  the  hoys  232  papers,  and 
from  the  girls  260  papers,  the  authors  all  ranging  in  ages  from  8  to  15  years.  The 
papers  came  from  both  city  and  farming  districts. 

The  papers  were  collected  under  two  main  heads,  “materialistic”  and  “aesthetic” 
according  to  the  children’s  purposes  in  planting.  Materialistic  included  all  food 
products;  aesthetic  included  plants  esteemed  for  their  flowers.  The  term  garden 
may  have  increased  the  “materialists”  among  the  country  children,  suggesting 
spring  preparation  for  vegetables. 

The  boys  show  a  strongly  increasing  idea  of  the  value  of  material  things,  50  per 
cent  at  8  years  becoming  75  per  cent  at  15. 

The  girls  show  less  interest  in  material  things,  46  per  cent  at  8  years  reaching  56 
per  cent  at  15,  due  perhaps  to  the  fact  that  boys  are  given  to  understand  that  they 
must  earn  their  living,  making  them  more  on  the  lookout  for  the  value  of  things. 

^Esthetic  purposes  are  just  the  reverse  of  materialistic.  While  50  per  cent  of  the 
boys  at  8  plant  for  the  sake  of  flowers,  only  25  per  cent  at  15  express  a  desire  for  the 
beautiful.  At  all  ages,  the  girls  are  stronger  in  admiring  the  aesthetic;  54  per  cent 
at  8  years  decreasing  only  to  44  per  cent  at  15. 

1  Child  Study  Monthly,  September,  1897. 
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Table  33. — Materialistic. 

[The  numbers  indicate  per  cent;  blanks  indicate  no  per  cent.] 


8  years. 

9  years. 

10  years. 

11  years. |l2  years. 

13  years. 

14  years. 

15  years. 

Pood  for  persons : 

Bovs . 

40 

53 

63 

64 

59 

32 

42 

62 

Girls . 

60 

27 

50 

30 

29 

54 

35 

29 

Food  for  animals : 

Boys . 

20 

7 

6 

4 

15 

4 

15 

Girls . . . 

5 

2 

9 

4 

5 

6 

12 

Sell  vegetables,  fruits,  or 
flowers : 

Bovs _ _ _ _ 

7 

11 

16 

43 

58 

31 

° -----  - -  --  --  --  --  --  --  -- 

Girls _ _ .......... 

20 

5 

2 

9 

18 

32 

41 

47 

Help  parent: 

Boys  _ ............... 

2 

2 

4 

Girls . . . 

7 

9 

6 

6 

Give  away : 

T^riy ft  •  __  _ 

6 

2 

9 

8 

Girls.... . 

5 

2 

4 

5 

12 

12 

Miscellaneous : 

Boys _ ............. _ _ 

20 

7 

3 

2 

6 

9 

12 

23 

Cfirls.  _  _  .  _ 

5 

7 

4 

6 

5 

3 

18 

Under  the  six  groupings  in  the  above  table  the  hoys  show  more  interest  in  food 
products ;  more  of  them  than  the  girls  give  reasons  for  choosing  certain  vegetables. 

Table  34. — JEsthetical. 

[Numbers  indicate  per  cent;  blanks  indicate  no  per  cent.] 


8  years. 1 9  years. 

10  years. 

11  years. 

12  years. 

13  years. 

14  years. 

15  years. 

Liked  flowers : 

Boys.. _ .......  ...... 

40 

27 

17 

11 

4 

2 

4 

Girls . 

20 

27  - 

17 

15 

22 

5 

6 

18 

Beauty : 

Boys . . . . . 

33 

17 

21 

18 

17 

12 

23 

Girls . . . 

32 

28 

30 

18 

17 

21 

24 

Fragrance : 

Boys . . 

20 

7 

7 

11 

14 

4 

4 

8 

Girls . . . 

23 

7 

10 

8 

10 

9 

12 

Others  liked  them : 

Boys _ _ _ 

3 

4 

4 

Girls  . . . . . 

14 

9 

4 

12 

2 

3 

18 

Give  away : 

Boys . . . 

6 

6 

6 

8 

Girls . . . . . 

14 

4 

7 

2 

12 

24 

6 

Miscellaneous : 

Roys  _  _ _ 

3 

14 

11 

4 

23 

Girls . 

20 

18 

17 

17 

12 

15 

15 

18 

Under  the  six  groupings  of  testhetical  purpose  in  Table  34,  “beauty ”  has  the 
greatest  number  of  admirers.  Color  is  the  only  element  of  beauty  mentioned. 

Table  35. — Altruistic. 

[Numbers  indicate  per  cent;  blanks  indicate  no  per  cent.] 


8  years. 

| 

9  years. 

10  years. 

11  years. 

12  years. 

13  years- 

14  years. 

15  years. 

Massing  of  altruistic  ele¬ 
ments  : 

Boys . 

20 

10 

33 

13 

28 

14 

28 

36 

20 

10 

Girls . •- . 

36 

24 

68 

53 

Combining  the  “food  for  animals/ 

'  “help 

parents,”  and 

“  give 

away  ” 

of  the 

aesthetic  group,  we  have  Table  35,  above,  giving  the  altruistic  purpose.  This  is 
much  stronger  in  the  girls  than  the  boys. 
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Imitation  in  Children. 


By  working  over  the  results  of  E.  H.  Russell’s  book  on  imitation,  Caroline  Frear  1 
gives  results  showing  the  trends  and  age  tendencies  in  imitation  by  children.  The 
following  chart  shows  whom  the  child  imitates : 


There  is  a  small  per  cent  of  imitation  of  things,  as  an  engine.  As  will  be  seen, 
imitation  of  adults  is  much  in  excess  of  imitation  of  other  children  or  animals.  The 
imitation  of  adults  increases  with  years.  In  another  chart  Miss  Frear  shows  three 
kinds  of  imitative  activity:  Direct,  playing,  and  imitation  with  an  anxious  purpose. 
Direct  imitating  is  more  immediate,  is  impulsive.  Playing  imitation  is  dramatic, 
like  playing  horse;  it  increases  with  age,  while  direct  imitation  decreases. 

In  another  chart  is  shown  with  whom  the  child  plays.  The  tendency  to  play  with 
the  adult  is  noteworthy  during  the  first  year,  after  which  for  two  or  three  years  he 
is  satisfied  to  play  with  himself.  Then  this  decreases,  and  play  with,  other  children 
increases  rapidly  as  the  social  instinct  develops.  In  other  charts  it  is  shown  what 
children  imitate,  as  action,  speech,  or  sound.  The  preponderance  of  imitation  of 
action  over  that  of  speech  is  shown  in  early  years.  Speech  develops  in  connection 
with  action. 

Blushing. 

The  following  data  as  to  blushing  are  given  by  G.  E.  Partridge,1  of  Clark  Univer¬ 
sity.  A  syllabus  sent  out  by  Dr.  Hall  had,  among  other  questions,  these: 

How  do  you  know  you  are  going  to  blush?  Where  is  it  first  felt?  Do  you  feel  it 
in  hands,  arms,  limbs,  neck,  chest? 

Are  there  attendant  tweaks,  tingles, twinges,  or  other  sensations  elsewhere,  or  any 
reactions  of  pallor  or  chill? 

Describe  spontaneous  flashes  in  any  part  of  the  body  as  when  alone. 

Teasing  to  make  others  blush. 

Describe  your  own  blushing  habits  and  those  of  your  friends. 

The  results  upon  which  the  study  is  based  came  from  the  State  Normal  School  at 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

Blushing  is  distinguished  from  flushing ;  blushing  is  use  for  the  phenomenon  as 
observed  in  others.  There  are  120  cases  (36  males,  84  females)  of  blushing.  The 
age  is  given  in  60  cases :  2,  six  years ;  2,  nine ;  4,  ten ;  5,  eleven ;  8,  twelve ;  2,  thirteen ; 
2,  fourteen;  11,  fifteen;  8,  sixteen;  7,  seventeen;  8,  eighteen;  3,  nineteen. 


]The  Ped.  Seminary,  April,  1897. 
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There  appears  to  he  no  uniformity  in  manner  of  blushing;  in  some  it  appears  in  a 
small  spot  and  spreads  in  all  directions,  or  spreads  upward  only;  in  some  downward, 
appearing  on  the  neck  last. 

The  causes  of  blushing  were  teasing  (usually  about  the  other  sex),  32 ;  told  to  blush, 
or  not  to,  or  told  that  they  are  blushing,  18;  reciting,  13;  spoken  to,  8;  looked  at,  8; 
a  certain  name  mentioned,  5:  talking,  4;  mistake,  4,  etc. 

The  frequency  in  which  the  mention  of  a  blush  produces  it  is  to  be  noted.  The 
fear  of  being  seen  blushing  increases  it,  hence  one  does  not  blush  so  readily  in  the 
dark. 

Flushing  was  felt  in  134  cases,  all  but  four  or  five  of  which  are  of  females  ranging 
in  age  from  17  to  22  years. 

The  most  important  warnings  and  preliminary  symptoms  of  a  flush  are :  Tremors, 
a  “feeling”  near  the  waist;  weak  in  the  limbs;  tremor  which  passes  from  the  feet  to 
the  head;  a  feeling,  swelling,  pressure,  trembling,  warmth,  a  weight,  beating  in  the 
chest,  warm  wave  from  feet  upward;  heart  seems  to  stop,  then  beats  more  rapidly; 
quivering  of  the  heart;  blood  rushes  upward;  hot  glow  all  over;  nervous  flush  or 
feeling;  cold  all  over,  then  very  warm ;  feel  uncomfortable ;  dizzy;  “quickening”  of 
blood  all  over  the  body;  tingling  in  toes  and  fingers;  something  rises  in  the  throat; 
eyes  smart;  ringing  in  the  ears;  face  prickles;  pressure  inside  the  head. 

Symptoms  most  physical  were  self-consciousness ;  “  feeling  as  if  being  looked  at ;  ” 
“feel  foolish;”  “confused;”  “feel  as  if  I  were  going  to  blush.” 

There  is  more  in  a  blush  than  a  mere  hypersemia  of  the  surface;  there  is  a  dis¬ 
turbance  of  the  vaso-motor  functions  and  emotions. 

In  flushing,  the  feelings,  flashes,  and  tremors  pass  upward,  but  in  blushing  the 
actual  redness  has  no  definite  course  of  spreading.  Paget,  a  distinguished  gyne¬ 
cologist,  in  uiaking  notes  for  Darwin  in  regard  to  the  extent  of  blushing,  showed 
that  actual  redness  is  confined  to  face  and  neck,  occasionally  appearing  in  the  hands. 

As  to  diffused  waves  and  flashes,  an  increased  flow  of  blood  to  the  brain  i3  accom¬ 
panied  by  arterial  contraction  in  other  parts  of  the  body;  then,  as  the  blush  sub¬ 
sides,  there  is  a  redistribution  of  blood  in  the  surface  of  other  parts  of  the  body,  with 
tingling,  prickling,  and  often  sweating. 

In  regard  to  reactions,  chill  is  mentioned  27  times;  prespiration,  8;  weakness,  8; 
pallor,  7 ;  headache,  3,  etc. 

Campbell  thinks  that  nine-tenths  of  all  blushes  are  from  a  feeling  of  shyness,  and 
that  they  are  unnatural  and  morbid.  But  an  infant  does  not  blush ;  he  may  turn  red 
from  anger  or  other  causes.  It  is  not  until  the  age  of  3  or  4  that  children  begin 
to  blush;  still,  children  much  younger  than  3  exhibit  shyness.  Mosu  evidence 
seems  to  show  that  fear  underlies  mostof  blushing;  the  presence  of  the  feeling 
dread,  the  palpitation  of  the  heart,  the  impulse  to  escape  or  to  hide,  and  the  shock 
tend  to  confirm  this  view. 

Blushing  increases  at  puberty;  it' is  much  more  common  among  girls  than  boys; 
with  women  than  men,  and  remains  to  a  greater  age  in  women,  as  Darwin  has 
shown.  Blushing  seems  to  be  a  relic  of  ancestral  sex  fear. 

A  Study  of  Fears. 

This  study  of  fears,  by  President  G.  Stanley  Hall,1  is  based  upon  the  returns  in 
answer  to  the  following  syllabus : 

SYLLABUS. 

1.  Fears  of  celestial  phenomena,  as,  e.  g.,  of  winds,  storms,  thunder  and  lightning, 
heavenly  bodies,  meteors,  sky  falling,  cloud,  mist,  fog,  and  cloud  forms;  end  of  the 
world  and  attendant  phenomena  ;  nightand  darkness,  eclipse;  moon  breaking;  that 
the  sun  may  not  rise;  peculiar  sky  colors,  northern  lights,  excessive  heat  and  cold, 
loss  of  orientation  and  points  of  compass. 

2.  Special  inanimate  objects,  as  fire  and  conflagration;  water,  drowning,  and  wash¬ 
ing  or  being  washed ;  punishment  and  its  instruments,  and  tilings  and  places  asso¬ 
ciated  with  it;  falling  and  of  high  places;  uncanny  places,  as  caves,  ravines,  gorges, 

]A  study  of  fears,  reprinted  from  the  American  Journal  of  Psychology,  Yol.  YIII, 
No.  2. 
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forest  gloom,  high  hills  and  solitude  generally,  and  getting  lost  or  shut  up ;  guns  and 
weapons;  points,  sharp  edges,  very  narrow  or  wide  open  spaces;  dirt  on  garments 
or  skin,  and  contact  generally;  vehicles  and  riding. 

3.  Living  things,  self-moving  things  generally ;  big  eyes,  mouth,  teeth;  dog,  cat, 
snakes,  pigs,  rats  and  mice,  spiders,  bugs  and  beetles,  toads,  etc. ;  sight  of  blood,  rob¬ 
bers  and  burglars,  strangers,  society  and  bashfulness;  fear  of  being  laughed  at, 
talked  of,  or  being  ridiculous;  shyness  of  opposite  sex;  fear  of  lighting;  cowardice, 
poltroonery,  suspiciousness. 

4.  Disease,  dying,  death;  loss  of  friends,  position,  fortune,  beauty,  or  of  health  gen¬ 
erally;  heart  disease,  cancers,  fits,  consumption,  starvation,  fear  of  prevalent  diseases, 
or  of  those  read  of. 

5.  Fears  of  the  supernatural,  e.  g.,  ghosts,  spirits,  witches,  fairies,  dragons,  or  myth¬ 
ological  monsters;  dream  fears,  conscience  fears,  as  of  having  committed  unpardon¬ 
able  sins;  punishments  specially  incurred  or  sent  from  heaven,  loss  of  soul  and  next- 
world  fears  generally,  fears  of  sin  or  impurity. 

6.  Describe  any  sudden  experience  you  have  felt  or  observed,  and  whether  involv¬ 
ing  only  distinct  surprise  or  being  intense  enough  to  cause  real  shock,  start,  or  aston¬ 
ishment,  with  details  of  cause,  effects,  andtheir  x>ermanence ;  terrors,  without  danger 
or  cause  other  than  an  hereditary  or  a  traumatic  disposition  to  timidity. 

7.  In  each  case  state  order  and  age  of  fears,  how  long  they  lasted,  how  intense 
they  were,  what  acts  they  prompted,  and  educational  good  or  bad  effects;  was  sleep 
affected?  State  specific  symptoms,  starting,  paleness  or  sweat,  urinations,  rigidity, 
cramps,  horripilations  and  “creepy,  crawling”  feelings,  nausea,  weakness,  fainting, 
flight;  causes,  treatment,  and  cures. 

This  syllabus  is  drawn  up  by  the  undersigned,  and  is  sent  to  you  with  the  request 
that  you  will  read  it  carefully  item  by  item,  and  (1)  jot  down  at  once  in  the  easiest 
form  of  notes  whatever  each  paragraph  or  phrase  recalls  of  your  own  childish  fears; 
(2)  that  if  you  are  a  parent  you  will  add  to  this  any  observations  this  paper  may 
suggest  or  recall  on  your  own  children  (it  may  aid  you  if  you  keep  a  “life  book”  or 
memoranda  in  any  form  about  them) ;  (3)  that  if  you  are  a  teacher,  you  will  read 
this  paper  to  your  class,  write  it  on  the  board,  or  give  it  to  individual  pupils  (of 
upper  grammar  or  high  school  grades)  and  ask  them  to  write  as  an  exercise  in  com¬ 
position  (setting  apart  an  hour,  or  asking  for  out-of-school  work)  an  account  of  their 
own  early  or  present  fears ;  (4)  if  you  are  a  normal-school  principal  or  teacher  of 
psychology,  you  may  connect  it  with  the  class  work  in  the  study  of  feelings  or 
emotions ;  (5)  if  you  are  a  principal  or  superintendent,  you  can  assign  the  work  to 
some  teacher  or  advanced  pupil  to  collect  the  data.  All  returns  may  be  anonymous 
if  preferred,  but  age,  sex,  and  nationality  must  be  stated  in  every  case. 

Returns  may  be  sent  direct  to  the  undersigned,  or,  if  preferred,  may  be  studied  by 
yon,  and  will  make  the  best  of  material  for  a  lesson  in  psychology,  for  a  discussion 
in  a  meeting  of  teachers  or  mothers,  or  an  address,  or  an  article  for  the  press.  When 
you  are  entirely  done  with  the  material  thus  gathered  and  used,  send  it  to  the 
undersigned.  G.  Stanley  Hall. 

The  data  for  the  first  tabulation  consisted  of  the  records  of  the  chief  fears  of  1,701 
people,  mostly  under  23  years  of  age,  gathered  in  different  places,  and  386  supple¬ 
mentary  reports. 

The  1,701  persons  described  6,456  fears,  which  are  grouped  as  follows,  according  to 
the  objects  feared: 


Tabi 

Celestial  phenomena . 

Thunder  and  lightning .  603 

High  wind .  143 

Cyclones .  67 

Clouds  and  their  forms .  44 

Meteors .  34 

Northern  lights.. .  25 

Comets .  18 

Fog .  16 

Storms .  14 

Eclipses .  14 

Extreme  hot  weather .  10 

Extreme  cold  weather  ........  8 


Total .  996 


e  36. 

Darkness . .  . .  4  32 

Ghosts .  203 

Dream  fears .  109 

Solitude . 55 

Total .  799 

Animals : 

Reptiles . 483 

Domestic  animals .  268 

Wild  anim  als .  206 

Insects .  203 

Rats  and  mice .  196 

Cats  and  dogs .  79 

Birds .  51 

Total .  1,  486 
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Firo . 

Water . . 

Drowning  .. 

Total 


Table  36 — Continued. 


365  I  Strange  persons 
205  Robbers . 

57  Total  .... 


627 


Death . . 

Disease 


Total 


436 

153 

589 

299 

241 

”540 


It  appears  from  Table  36  that  thunderstorms  are  feared  the  most;  then  reptiles  fol¬ 
low;  then  strangers  and  darkness  very  close;  then  fire,  death,  and  domestic  animals, 
etc. 

Selecting  from  the  returns  the  1,106  well-described  fears  of  500  boys  and  the  1,765 
fears  of  500  girls  on  the  28  topics,  we  have  Table  37,  which  follows,  showing  the 
effect  of  sex: 


Table  37. 


Males. 

Fe¬ 

males. 

Males. 

Fe¬ 

males. 

Thunder  and  lightning . 

155 

230 

Blood . 

14 

44 

Persons . 

129 

190 

Heights . 

43 

40 

Reptiles . 

123 

180 

Self-consciousness . . 

28 

40 

Darkness . . 

130 

171 

Roises . . . . . 

10 

36 

Death . 

74 

102 

Buried  alive . 

5 

32 

Domestic  animals . . . 

57 

96 

Imaginary  things . 

23 

24 

Rats  and  mice . . . 

13 

75 

Drowning . 

19 

20 

Insects . 

52 

74 

Clouds . . . 

4 

15 

Ghosts . 

44 

72 

Solitude . 

4 

15 

Wind . 

35 

61 

Places . . . 

2 

14 

End  of  world . 

11 

53 

Meteors . . . 

6 

12 

Water . . 

62 

53 

Shvness . . . 

9 

8 

Robbers . 

32 

48 

Fairies . . . 

7 

Mechanism . 

31 

47 

Ridicule . . . 

1 

6 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  out  of  500  girls  230  report  fear  of  thunder 
and  lightning,  while  the  same  number  of  boys  report  this  fear  but  155  times.  In 
fear  of  the  end  of  the  world,  rats  and  mice,  blood,  and  being  buried  alive  girls  lead 
boys;  but  boys  excel  girls  only  in  fears  of  water,  height,  and  shyness.  Each  of  the 
boys  has  2.21  fears;  each  of  the  girls  has  3.55  fears. 

From  all  the  returns  516  boys,  with  1,521  fears,  and  671  girls,  with  3,101  fears,  were 
selected  according  to  age  as  follows : 


Table  38. 


Age. 

Humber 
of  males. 

I 

Average. 

Humber 

of 

females. 

Average. 

0-4 . 

36 

1.  76 

74 

4.  89 

4-7 . 

144 

1.  54 

176 

2.  44 

7-11 . 

104 

3.  56 

227 

4.  34 

11  15 . 

140 

3.  69 

127 

6.  22 

15-18 . 

72 

2.  40 

38 

10.  67 

18-26 . 

50 

2. 55 

29 

4.  31 

Total . 

524 

(2.94)  I 

671 

(4.  62) 

2.58 

5. 46 

There  are  36  boys  in  Table  38,  4  years  of  age,  who  report  1.76  fears  each,  while  74 
girls  of  the  same  age  average  4.89  fears  each.  All  the  boys  record  2.94  and  all  the 
girls  4.62  fears  each. 

The  fears  of  the  boys  increase  from  7  to  15,  and  then  decline,  while  those  of  the 
girls  increase  more  steadily  from  4  to  18. 
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Tlie  following  fears  show  decline  with  advancing  maturity  in  both  sexes  :  Meteors, 
clouds,  blood,  eud  of  world,  being  kidnaped,  fairies,  loss  of  orientation,  shyness  of 
strangers:  but  the  following  fears  seem  to  increase:  Thunder  and  lightning,  rep¬ 
tiles,  robbers,  self-consciousness,  machinery. 

While  many  special  fears  decline  and  others  increase  with  age,  many  infantile 
fears  remain  through  life. 

Class  Punishment. 

As  a  test  of  children’s  ideas  of  class  punishment,  the  following  story  was  given 
under  direction  of  Caroline  Frear1  to  1,914  children:  “One  day  the  teacher  left  the 
room  and  while  she  was  gone  several  children  in  the  room  began  to  make  a  noise. 
The  teacher  heard  the  noise  as  she  was  coming  back,  but  did  not  know  which  chil¬ 
dren  were  out  of  order,  and  none  of  the  class  would  tell  her.  So  she  kept  the  whole 
class  after  school.  Was  the  punishment  just  or  unjust,  and  why?”  There  were  968 
boys  and  946  girls  ranging  in  age  from  7  to  16  years.  Each  ago  for  each  sex  was  col¬ 
lected  separately.  The  papers  were  collected  under  the  headings  “just”  and 
“unjust”,  and  subheadings  for  the  reasons  why  just  or  unjust. 

Eighty-two  per  cent  of  all  the  children  considered  the  punishment  just,  17  per  cent 
unjust,  and  1  per  cent  gave  qualilied  answers. 

The  per  cent  of  those  regarding  the  punishment  just  decreases  very  slightly  with 
age,  as  the  following  chart  shows.  The  per  cent  of  those  regarding  it  unjust  increases 
very  slightly,  but  through  all  ages  the  proportion  of  those  regarding  it  just  exceeds 
the  others  very  much. 

The  following  figures  show  the  age  tendency  in  groupings: 


7  to  9  years. 

10  to  12  years. 

13  to  1 6  years. 

Just . . . 

Per  cent. 

88 

12 

Per  cent. 

83 

17 

Per  cent. 

79 

21 

Unjust . 

This  may  show  tendencies,  decreasing  with  age,  on  the  part  of  children  to  accept 
as  just  their  accustomed  experience. 

The  per  cents  for  the  reasons  under  “just”  are  made  out  on  the  number  of  “just” 
papers,  not  on  the  whole  number  of  papers,  and  the  same  is  true  for  the  reasons 
under  “unjust.” 

Forty-seven  of  those  who  considered  the  punishment  just  gave  as  the  reason  that 
the  class  would  not  tell  or  ought  to  tell  who  the  guilty  were.  The  statement  “ought 
to  tell”  increases  with  years. 

The  table  which  follows  shows  the  relative  appealing  power,  with  the  reasons 
given,  for  the  justice  of  the  punishment  powers  at  different  years.  Age  tendencies 
are  noticeable. 

Table  39. — Reasons  for  justice  of  punishment. 


7  to  9 
yrears. 

10  to  12 
years. 

!  13  to  16 
years. 

Class  wcmldn’t.  nr  might,  to,  tell . . . . . 

Per  cent. 
39 

Per  cent. 
50 

4 

Per  cent. 
5;) 

Guilty  should  confess . . . 

2 

7 

Class  was  out  of  order . . . 

25 

17 

11 

Teacher  did  not  Ituo  w . . . . . 

12 

10 

10 

Sure  way  of  punishing  guilty . . . . 

1 

4 

8 

Prevent  repetition . 

2 

4 

7 

To  find  out  the  guilty . 

1 

3 

7 

No  reason . 

23 

12 

4 

1  Studies  in  Education,  IN,  March,  1897. 
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Following  are  the  conclusions: 

(a)  Children  accept  in  early  years  arbitrary  punishment  enforced  by  authority. 
They  submit  to  such  punishment  less  readily  as  age  increases. 

( b )  Children  have  an  increasing  sense  of  their  value  as  individuals,  and  increas¬ 
ingly  demand  the  protection  of  their  individual  rights. 

(c)  At  the  same  time  they  have  an  increasing  sense  of  social  responsibility  in  the 
honest  exposure  of  guilt. 

The  above  conclusions  seem  to  justify  the  following  pedagogical  application: 
Class  punishment  should  be  used  less  with  older  than  with  younger  children.  Its 
use,  even  with  younger  children,  is  questionable,  since  a  considerable  number  of 
theso  react  strongly  against  it. 

The  following  additional  conclusions  hear  on  the  general  subject  of  punishment, 
and  confirm  what  other  studies  have  already  asserted: 

In  early  years  the  sense  of  justice  is  based  on  feeling  and  on  faitli  in  authority. 
As  ago  increases  it  is  based  on  reason  and  understanding. 

Young  children  regard  punishment  as  a  .means  of  balancing  accounts  with  the 
offense.  Its  purpose  as  a  social  protective  measure — a  preventive  of  further  trouble — 
is  understood  better  as  age  increases. 

Moral  Education. 

In  order  to  study  moral  education  from  the  side  of  introspection,  a  syllabus  of 
twelve  sections  was  sent  out  by  President  G.  Stanley  Hall.  The  returns  from  this 
syllabus  have  been  worked  out  and  presented  by  J.  R.  Street,1  fellow  in  Clark  Uni¬ 
versity.  The  replies  to  the  first  five  sections  were  of  such  a  nature  that  only  general 
results  are  given. 

QUESTIONS. 

1.  What  punishments  or  rewards  have  you  ever  had  that  did  you  good  or  harm? 
State  the  case  and  its  results. 

Of  the  183  persons  reporting  104  give  instances  of  punishment,  68  speak  of  being 
benefited  and  38  as  being  injured  by  the  punishment. 

Conscience  cases. 

Sec.  III.  State  a  few  conscience  cases  in  yourself  or  others,  describing  the  circum¬ 
stances  that  helped  or  confused  them. 

The  following  eases  were  presented: 

Studying  on  Sunday,  7 ;  dancing,  4;  working  on  Sunday,  3 ;  reading  fiction  on  Sun¬ 
day,  3 ;  card  playing,  2 ;  theater  going,  2 ;  Sunday  excursions,  2 ;  waltzing  with  young 
men,  2;  plagiarism,  2 ;  Christian  activity,  1;  Sunday  traveling,  1;  betting,  1;  con¬ 
fession  of  misdeeds,  1;  boating  on  Sunday,  1;  party  going’,  1;  alcoholic  drinking,  1; 
attending  social  entertainments,  1. 

There  was  nothing  to  show  that  conscience  plays  any  great  factor  in  life  before  the 
age  of  9,  and  very  little  mention  was  made  of  it  before  13.  The  cases,  however,  are 
altogether  too  few  to  make  any  generalized  conclusion  concerning  the  age  at  which 
conscience  becomes  a  potent  element  in  the  individual,  yet  it  may  be  premised  tbat 
it  does  not  reveal  its  existence  at  as  early  an  age  as  many  would  believe.  The  writer 
knows  a  child  in  whom  it  was  abnormally  developed  at  the  age  of  3.  Impulse  gov¬ 
erns  most  of  the  activi  ties  of  early  childhood. 

Direct  moral  education. 

Sec.  IV.  What  has  been  the  effect  on  yourself  or  others  of  direct  moral  inculcation, 
whether  at  home  in  the  form  of  a  plain  talk,  a  good  dressing  down,  or  advice  not 
sought,  or  preaching  in  and  out  of  the  pulpit,  and  school  or  college  instruction  in 
morals?  What  book,  system,  or  idea  in  each  have  been  morally  helpful? 

The  returns  are  filled  with  such  statements  as  “Preaching  or  advice  unsought  has 
never  done  me  good;  suggestion  has.’; 

*  *■  a-  *  #  *• 

The  boys  were  almost  unanimous  in  commending  the  effects  of  a  good  plain  talk, 
and  none  had  a  word  to  say  against  a  good  dressing  down.  Many  spoke  very  grate¬ 
fully  for  having  had  punishment  in  due  season.  It  does  seem  that  there  comes  a 
neriod  in  the  existence  of  many  a  youth  when  he  conceives  the  idea  that  he  is  lord  of 
creation  and  his  future  usefulness  as  a  member  of  society  depends  upon  the  thorough 
eradication  of  this  disease  of  his  system  by  the  faithful  and  energetic  administration 
of  birch  tonic. 


Ped.  Seminary,  July,  1897. 
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Direct  religious  inculcation. 


Sec.  Y.  What  has  been  tbe  effect  of  direct  religions  inculcation  and  what  changes 
of  religious  views  have  affected  your  moral  conduct,  your  conscience,  and  sense  of 
right?  Have  liberalizing  theological  opinions  made  you  better  or  worse,  and  how? 

Sixty-eight  returns  were  received  to  this  section. 

Of  those  reporting,  50  say  they  were  benefited  by  direct  religious  inculcation,  5 
that  they  were  injured,  while  3  say  they  were  affected  in  no  way;  10  mentioned 
example  with  some  precept. 

Proper  books  seem  to  play  an  important  function  in  religions  education. 

Very  few  mentioned  liberalizing  theological  opinions  (8),  and  they  put  an  inter¬ 
pretation  on  these  words  that  is  not  usual.  The  returns  clearly  point  to  the  impor¬ 
tant  duty  of  parents  and  friends  to  give  proper  religious  instruction  at  a  very 
early  age. 

Influence  of  teacher. 

Sec.  VI.  Reflect  which  teacher  or  teachers  from  kindergarten  to  college,  or  pro¬ 
fessional  school,  or  in  Sunday  school  you  have  liked  best  and  been  influenced  most 
by,  and  then  try  to  state  wherein  the  influence  was  felt.  What  qualities  impressed 
you  most,  and  how?  i.  e.,  account,  if  you  can,  for  the  exceptional  influence  of  that 
particular  teacher.  Was  it  generally  felt,  or  peculiar  to  you  and  your  set?  Was  it 
counected  with  dress,  manner,  voice,  good  looks,  religious  activity  or  piety,  bear¬ 
ing',  learning,  etc.,  and  how  did  each  salient  quality  affect  you? 

This  question  was  answered  by  23  boys  and  160  girls.  As  few  gave  the  exact  time 
of  the  influence,  no  table  can  be  prepared  which  might  go  to  show  the  age  at  which 
the  young  are  most  susceptible  to  impressions  from  the  teacher. 

An  endeavor  has  also  been  made  to  discover  whether  male  teachers  exert  a  greater 
influence  over  boys  than  do  female  teachers,  and  vice  versa  for  the  girls,  but  with 
the  exception  of  the  general  impression  one  gets  from  the  returns  the  attempt  has 
not  been  fruitful. 

Prom  the  showing  of  tho  table  and  the  testimony  of  the  writers  it  is  safe  to  con¬ 
clude  that  there  is  an  unconscious  educative  force  emanating  from  the  teacher’s  per¬ 
sonality,  and  so  operating  upon  the  pupil  as  to  become  a  powerful  formative  agent 
in  the  development  of  his  character. 

Second.  This  force,  being  unconscious  in  its  origin  and  in  its  attracting  and  trans¬ 
forming  effect  upon  the  plastic  nature  of  the  young,  has  its  origin  in  what  the 
teacher  is  rather  than  in  what  he  says. 

Third.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  149  out  of  a  possible  183  mention  the  manner 
of  the  teacher  as  exerting  such  an  influence  over  their  natures.  It  has  been  said  of 
more  than  one  man — as  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham — that  “.everybody  felt  there  was 
something  finer  in  the  man  than  anything  he  ever  said.”  It  is  this  very  something 
in  the  teacher  that  will  go  down  deeper  than  his  words  and  either  purify  or  befoul 
the  springs  of  action  in  his  pupils. 


Table  40. 


Point  of  influence  (by  160  girls). 

Sex  of 
teacher. 

Total. 

Point  of  influence  (by  23  boys). 

Sex  of 
teacher. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

M  aimor . « . . . . 

14  114 

128 

Manner  . . 

7 

14 

21 

Religion . 

5  55 

60 

1  Personal  interest . 

5 

4 

9 

Prer.ppts  _ _ .... 

16  33 

49 

1  Reli  <nous 

0 

8 

8 

Learning . 

12  41 

53 

Good  looks . . 

1 

6 

7 

Voice . 

5  47 

51 

Learning . . 

2 

4 

6 

Life  . 

9  35 

44 

Voice . . . . . . 

0 

6 

6 

Personal  interest . 

3  39 

42 

Precepts . . . 

5 

0 

5 

Good  looks _ _ _ _ _ 

5  33 

38 

Life . . . . . 

1 

3 

4 

Dress  _ _ _ _ _ _ ... 

3  34 

37 

TiOve  for  truth _ 

3 

0 

3 

Love  for  study . 

4  17 

21 

Interest,  in  teaching _ 

1 

2 

3 

Bearin<r  .  ..  .  .  .  _ _ _ 

3  22 

25 

Patience  Ariel  jiustico 

1 

2 

3 

Interest  in  teaching . 

2  14 

16 

Language . . 

2 

0 

2 

Language . 

4  10 

14 

Self-control  .  _ 

1 

0 

1 

Patience  and  justice . 

4  10 

14 

Bearing . .  . . . 

0 

1 

1 

Self-control . 

2  9 

11 

Dress _ _ _ 

0 

0 

0 

Love  for  truth  _ _ _ _ ....... 

0  3 

3 

Love  for  study 

Praise  _ _ _ ...... _ ... _ _ 

1  3 

4 

Praise 

Conscientiousness . 

0  3 

3 

Con  s  c.i  en  t.ion  sn  es  s 

Musical  ability . 

0  2 

0 

Music 
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Fourth.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  what  attracts  the  pupil  is  the  externals.  Voice, 
dress,  good  looks,  manners,  religious  activity  far  overtop  the  deeper  moral  elements; 
hut  these  would  he  of  hut  little  avail  did  not  a  teacher  possess  a  personality  whereby 
love,  obedience,  and  respect  may  he  inspired.  Teacher’s  life  and  actions  must  har¬ 
monize.  Example  and  precept  are  yokefellows,  and  children  are  intensely  keen  in 
observing  any  disparity  between  them.  The  teacher’s  personality  determines  his 
worth  and  moral  influence.  He  who  would  rule  the  little  child  and  mold  him  into 
pure,  noble,  useful  manhood  must  himself  be  a  model  of  virtue.  How  pertinent  is 
the  question, Is  not  a  teacher  born  rather  than  made? 

Fifth.  The  dilference  in  the  general  character  of  the  replies  given  by  the  boys  from 
those  of  the  girls  suggests  one  of  two  things:  Either  the  boys  do  not  possess  the 
power  of  introspection  to  the  same  degree  as  do  girls,  or  else  they  seriously  suffer  by 
passing  the  period  of  early  youth  wholly  under  the  influence  of  female  teachers.  As 
boys  detest  effeminate  qualities  in  boys,  there  can  not  be  in  the  female  teacher  as  in 
the  male  the  same  inspiration  and  incitement  to  develop  the  manly  virtues. 

Sixth.  Far  more  powerful  than  ethical  handbooks  is  moral  life. 

Influence  of  companions. 

Sec.  VII.  What  playmates,  intimate  cronies,  or  friendships  have  you  had  that 
affected  your  moral  nature  for  good  or  for  bad?  Describe  concisely  each  such  per¬ 
son  physically  and  psychically.  What  temperament  and  what  were  the  qualities  that 
especially  influenced  you,  and  how?  What  is  your  own  temperament? 

*  *  *  *■ 

Nearly  200  replies  were  given  to  this  part  of  the  questionnaire.  They  furnish  some 
interesting  material  concerning  the  manner  in  which  social  environment  operates. 

The  good  results  produced  by  companionship  are:  Kindness  and  sympathy,  girls, 
32 — boys,  6;  manners,  30 — 6;  self-control,  20 — 5;  Christian  virtues,  20—4;  religious 
influence,  22 — 1;  disposition  improved,  15 — 8;  consideration  of  others,  19 — 4;  sense 
of  truth,  14 — 3;  aesthetic  tastes,  15 — 2;  studiousness,  12 — 2;  ambition,  10  2;  judi¬ 
ciousness,  9 — 3;  determination  to  overcome  obstacles,  5 — 4;  truer  views  of  life,  6 — 1 ; 
greater  love  for  parents,  3 — 0. 

The  evil  effects  were  shown  in:  General  conduct,  15 — 14;  general  morals,  20 — 6; 
untruthfulness,  15 — 4;  evil  thoughts,  12 — 5;  boisterous  and  rough,  10 — 4;  selfishness, 
10 — 2;  disobedient,  5 — 3;  swearing,  4 — 4;  neglectful  of  duty,  5 — 2;  irreligious,  5—1; 
slang,  3 — 3;  smoking,  0 — 4;  tender,  2 — 1;  neglectful  of  home,  2 — 0;  love  of  dress, 
2 — 0;  sarcastic,  1 — 0;  stealing,  1 — 0. 

An  interesting  table  was  obtained  which  went  to  show  that  the  age  at  which  these 
external  influences  are  most  felt  is  from  10  to  15  years.  The  curve  reaches  its  high¬ 
est  point  at  puberty.  The  potency  of  companionship  for  good  or  evil  is  further 
shown  by  the  fact  that  only  10  returns  refused  to  acknowledge  themselves  in  any 
way  indebted  to  their  associates  for  good  or  evil.  It  is  safe  to  conclude  that  social 
milieu  is  a  moral  factor  second  only  to  that  of  the  home. 

Only  6  girls  were  influenced  by  boy  companions,  5  for  good  and  1  for  evil. 
Three  boys  were  affected  by  girls,  1  for  good  and  2  for  evil.  Two  girls  speak  of 
being  influenced  for  good  by  making  some  lads  their  companions  and  tr^  ing  to 
reform  them. 

This  practice  can  not  be  too  severely  condemned.  The  wail  of  many  a  broken¬ 
hearted  wife  and  of  social  castaways  is:  “I  thought  I  could  reform  him.”  Parents 
should  never  be  so  indiscreet  as  to  permit  their  sons  and  daughters  to  undertake 
such  doubtful  tasks.  The  intense  subtility  and  efficiency  of  suggestion  has  been 
fully  shown  by  Mr.  M.  H.  Small.  (See  Ped.  Sem.,  Vol.  IV,  No.  2.) 

An  effort  was  made  to  discover  the  part  played  by  temperament  in  these  associa¬ 
tions,  but  here  the  answers  were  too  confused  to  admit  of  any  satisfactory  inter¬ 
pretation;  46  were  attracted  by  persons  of  the  opposite  disposition,  43  by  similar, 
50  gave  no  clue,  and  50  confused  the  matter. 

Ethical  relations  with  parents. 

Sec.  VIII.  What  were  your  ethical  relations  with  your  parents?  What  kind  of 
personal  influence  emanated  from  your  father  and  from  your  mother  ?  What  in  their 
example  and  in  their  precepts  affected  you?  Give  incidents  and  details. 

7*  If  *  *•  * 

The  ethical  relations  with  parents,  with  two  exceptions,  were  always  described 
as  of  a  pleasant  and  helpful  nature.  The  intimacy  existing  between  mother  and 
child  seemed  to  be  more  marked,  even  among  the  boys,  than  that  between  father 
and  son,  or  daughter.  This,  however,  is  due  chiefly  to  the  external  business  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  father,  which  occupied  his  time  and  attention.  The  following  tables 
show  the  manner  and  relation  of  the  parental  influence: 

Fathers:  Christian  consistency,  31 — 0;  hatred  of  falsehood,  22 — 4;  generosity, 
19 — 1;  honesty,  15 — 4;  kindness,  12 — 2;  justice,  10 — 0;  forgiving  spirit,  9 — 0;  hatred 
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of  gossip,  9 — 0;  unselfishness,  7 — 0;  Sabbath  observance,  3 — 3;  hatred  of  swearing, 
2 — 3;  perseverance,  4 — 0;  patience,  4 — 0;  abstinence  from  tobacco,  1 — 2;  mental 
tastes,  3 — 0;  self-respect,  3 — 0;  decision  of  character,  3 — 0;  temperance,  0 — 3;  con¬ 
trol  of  temper,  2 — 0;  gratitude,  2—0;  reading  habit,  2—0;  reverence  and  respect, 
1 — 1;  obedience,  0 — 2;  skeptical  ideas,  1 — 0;  frugality,  0 — 1. 

Mothers:  Christian  virtues,  70 — 6;  unselfishness,  24 — 2;  morals,  17 — 3;  manners, 
18 — 2;  sympathy,  18—0;  the  golden  rule,  18 — 0;  obedience,  12 — 4;  liberality,  14 — 1; 
affection,  12 — 1;  hatred  of  falsehood,  9 — 4;  good  disposition,  11 — 1;  little  confi¬ 
dences,  10 — 1;  {esthetic  tastes,  11 — 0;  patience,  10 — 0;  kindness,  8—1;  honesty, 
1 — 3;  reverence  and  respect,  2 — 0;  perseverance,  2 — 0;  sobriety,  0 — 2;  hatred  of 
swearing,  0 — 2;  love  for  animals,  1 — O';  good  temper,  1 — 0;  purity,  0 — 1;  industry, 
0 — -1;  Bible  reading,  0 — 1;  Sabbath  observance,  0 — 1. 

From  these  tables  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that  there  does  not  exist  that  difference  in 
moral  intiuenee  of  the  parents  due  to  sex  that  so  many  are  inclined  to  believe. 
Nearly  ail  the  fundamental  constituents  of  noble  character  are  found  in  each,  and 
there  is  no  just  reason  to  doubt  that  the  influence  of  the  father  would  be  equally 
as  potent  as  that  of  the  mother  did  he  enjoy  the  same  protracted  home  relations  as 
does  the  mother. 

Second.  Moral  training  is  not  the  establishment  of  mere  moral  habits,  as  the 
ethical  people  advocate,  but  is  the  unfolding  and  widening  of  the  deeper  instincts, 
particularly  the  emotions,  and  has  its  roots  in  the  religious  sentiments  that  so  early 
pervade  child  life.  Wordsworth  truly  says:  u  Heaven  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy.” 
The  parent  stands  in  such  relation  to  the  child  as  to  enable  him  to  seize  upon  the 
deed  germ  and  so  nurture  it  that  it  will  produce  the  beautiful  plant  of  a  pure,  noble 
character. 

Third.  Possessing  as  they  do  the  ear,  the  heart,  and  the  sympathy  of  the  child, 
parents  have  it  within  their  power  to  develop  the  child  into  almost  whatever  they 
may  wish,  lienee  if  they  would  but  get  back  to  the  Hebrew  conception  of  the 
family,  and  would  devote  themselves  as  diligently  to  the  nurture  of  their  children 
as  they  do  now  to  the  ways  of  fashionable  and.  business  life,  or,  better  still,  with  all 
the  solicitousness  that  they  exercise  in  the  rearing  of  their  horses  and  dogs,  the 
problem  of  the  moral  regeneration  of  the  race  would  be  most  thoroughly  solved. 

Adult  influence. 

Sec.  IX.  Have  other  persons  than  the  above  influenced  your  life  much,  or  have 
you  had  special  attractions  or  repulsions  to  individuals,  either  older  or  younger,  of 
the  same  or  opposite  sex,  or  to  whom  you  were  inclined  to  go  for  counsel  and  con¬ 
ference  in  confidential  matters?  Describe  the  influence  of  such  association. 

The  number  who  answered  the  question  is  exceedingly  limited — 55  in  all. 

Four  boys  were  attracted  by  males  older  than  themselves,  and  7  were  drawn  to 
elderly  females.  The  reasons  given  for  this  friendship  were  in  the  case  of  the  males, 
intellectual  endowments  and  practical  experience;  in  the  case  of  the  females,  kind¬ 
ness,  manners,  Christian  virtues,  opposition  to  evil. 

Twelve  females  were  attracted  by  males  older  than  themselves,  and  32  by  females. 
The  reasons  given  for  forming  the  friendship  with  the  males  are:  Goodness  of  char¬ 
acter,  4;  sympathy,  3;  gifts,  2;  ministerial  attraction,  2;  interest  in  my  studies,  1. 
With  the  females:  Christian  character,  16;  blood  relations  (grandma  and  auntie),  9; 
manners,  4;  kindness,  3;  cheerfulness,  2;  learning,  2. 

Eleven  girls  speak  of  making  younger  boys  their  companions,  and  2  report  the 
same  of  younger  girls. 

No  very  definite  results  concerning  the  effect  of  these  associations  were  obtained, 
but  the  following  were  clearly  mentioned :  Intellectual  stimulus,  4;  manner  of  life 
changed,  3;  kindlier  nature,  3;  sunnier  disposition,  2;  better  manners,  2;  religious 
views  strengthened,  2 ;  acquired  a  contempt  for  religion,  2;  became  a  total  abstainer, 
1;  truer  conceptions  of  womanhood,  1;  learned  to  follow  the  lead  of  elders,  1; 
developed  my  temper,  1;  clearer  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  1;  greater  care  in  choos¬ 
ing  companions,  1;  learned  to  swear,  1;  to  smoke,  1. 

Twenty-one  cases  of  repulsion  are  mentioned,  with  its  reasons  assigned.  The 
repulsion  in  almost  every  case  began  with  sight  and  was  persistent.  The  causes  given 
are:  Self-assertion,  4;  manners,  3;  style  of  dress,  3;  actions,  3;  personal  appear¬ 
ance,  1;  physical  deformity,  1;  awe,  1;  lack  of  regard  for  others,  1;  too  newsy,  1. 

The  most  striking  point  brought  out  in  this  section  is  the  great  influence  character 
has  in  bringing  into  association  the  youth  and  the  aged.  Men  of  giant  intellect  are 
passed  by,  while  the  kind,  generous,  pious  colored  washerwoman  wins  the  heart  of 
the  lad,  and  with  her  sympathy  and  interest  binds  him  to  her  and  leads  him  into 
paths  of  rectitude. 

Second.  The  evidence  is  very  clear  that  wherever  such  friendship  was  formed  it 
has  been  beneficial,  only  two  instances  being  given  to  the  contrary.  From  this  we 
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may  conclude  that  if  parents  have  neither  the  time  nor  tho  disposition  to  become 
the  companions  and  guides  of  their  offspring,  they  can  do  the  child  no  better  serv¬ 
ice  than  to  encourage  him  to  form  a  close  friendship  with  some  pure  soul  who  is 
interested  in  tho  elevation  of  humanity. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  influence  of  the  preceding  four  classes.  The 
teacher  seems  to  stimulate  the  accessories  of  character,  such  as  manners,  sense  of 
social  and  civil  relationships,  ambition,  tastes,  etc.  The  parent  develops  the  funda¬ 
mentals,  such  as  sympathy,  reverence,  love,  sense  of  truth,  justice,  mercy,  kindness, 
meekness,  patience,  etc. 

Companions  develop  the  social  qualities,  and  afford  practical  application  of  the 
teachings  of  the  home  and  school,  and  prepare  tho  boy  or  girl  for  the  further  duties 
of  citizenship  by  cultivating  the  sense  of  independence,  individuality,  altruism,  etc. 

The  influence  exerted  by  the  fourth  is  rather  of  an  advisory  nature.  Many  of 
them,  however,  become  ideals  to  the  young,  and  thus  stimulate  healthy  growth. 

In  the  present  constitution  of  social  life  these  four  factors  will  operate  in  either  a 
beneficial  or  injurious  manner  upon  the  growing  boy  and  girl.  It  becomes  the  parents7 
therefore,  to  see,  first,  that  their  own  life  and  home  are  right,  then  to  guard  their 
child  from  undue  contamination  from  a  corrupted  milieu.  This  can  be  accomplished, 
not  by  building  a  wall  around  the  child,  but  by  erecting  a  wall  within  him,  which 
must  be  razed  before  the  enemy  can  take  possession.  In  other  words,  get  the  child 
interested  in  the  useful  and  the  beautiful,  so  that  the  obscene  and  degrading  will 
have  no  attraction  for  him. 

Children  have  certain  inalienable  rights  which  fatherhood  and  motherhood  must 
recognize.  They  have  a  right  to  stand  first  in  the  affections,  the  interest,  and  the 
endeavors  of  the  parent;  they  have  a  right  to  all  that  is  good  and  noble  and  encour¬ 
aging  in  the  parent  life;  they  have  a  right  to  find  their  home  the  most  pleasant  spot 
on  earth;  they  have  a  right  to  all  the  means  of  refinement  that  lie  within  the  limits 
of  the  parents7  purse;  they  have  a  right  to  proper  food  and  clothing  for  the  body, 
but  equally  as  great  a  right  to  mental  and  moral  nourishment,  that  neither  body 
nor  soul  may  be  atrophied ;  they  have  a  right  to  have  the  laws  of  their  development, 
both  physiological  and  psychical,  well  understood  and  held  sacred  by  those  in 
authority  over  them;  they  have  a  right  to  have  their  better  nature  so  strengthened 
that  Avhen  the  seeds  of  evil  speech  and  evil  action  fall  upon  their  life  they  will  take 
no  deep  and  abiding  root,  because  the  soil  is  already  occupied  by  flowers  and  the 
fruits  of  better  hopes. 

Games. 

Sec.  X.  What  games  have  you  preferred  and  what  has  been  their  influence  in  dev  el¬ 
oping  manliness  or  womanliness,  sense  of  justice  and  fair  play,  honesty,  perseverance, 
hardihood,  physical  strength,  and  what  recreations  do  you  prefer,  and  why?  What 
is  their  effect? 

The  following  list  shows  the  games  played  by  the  girls: 

Hide  and  seek,  5G;  croquet,  43;  tag,  41;  tennis,  36;  checkers,  23;  parchesi,  22; 
authors,  10;  dolls,  18;  house,  17;  cards  16;  baseball,  15;  blind  man’s  buff,  15;  pigs 
in  clover,  12;  prisoner’s  base,  12;  jackstones,  11;  jumping  rope,  9;  halma,  9;  dominoes, 
9;  I  spy,  6;  chess,  5;  duck  on  the  rock,  5;  fox  and  geese,  5;  hopscotch,  tiddledy 
winks,  5;  school,  5;  messenger  boy,  4;  old  maid,  4;  euchre,  4;  pussy  veants  a  corner, 
4;  hoop  rolling,  3;  drop  the  handkerchief,  puzzles,  ay  hist,  marbles,  solitaire,  kick  the 
wicket,  football,  3  each;  anagrams,  Antony  over,  colors,  shuttlecock,  battledore, 
basketball,  pull  away,  horse,  jackstraws,  casino,  seesaw,  mumblety  peg,  bluebird, 
ambassadors,  robbers,  lotto,  black  bear.  2  each;  beanbag,  fish  pond,  twenty  ques¬ 
tions,  hearts,  color  of  the  bird,  come  to  supper,  dog  on  Avood,  crack  the  whip,  cha¬ 
rades,  sense  steps,  hide  the  thimble,  puzzle  fifteen,  kick  the  can,  red  soldier  cap, 
cribbage,  bowling,  London  bridge  is  falling  down,  Jacob  andRackel,  hare  and  hounds, 
my  ship’s  arrived,  bright  idea,  spider  and  the  fly,  Louisa,  Avikl  horse,  golden  pave¬ 
ment,  consequences,  snap,  hunt  the  slipper,  kick  the  stick,  geography  cards,  dice, 
Peter  Coddle’s  dinner  party,  putting  together  our  country,  princess  and  captain,  ten¬ 
pins,  gymnasium,  cars,  cross  and  wood,  can  can,  old  Avitch,  running  on  cans,  walking 
on  stilts,  backgammon,  crisscross,  here  we  go  round  the  mulberry  tree,  tollgate, 
giants,  Copenhagen,  needle’s  eye,  word  making,  catch,  jack-a-bow,  innocence  abroad, 
go  bang,  mother  goose,  catch  fish,  circus,  church,  babmintor,  Indians,  and  guessing 
games. 

Games  by  the  boys  are:  Baseball,  14;  football,  9;  checkers,  8;  cards,  7 ;  tennis, 6; 
marbles,  4;  tag,  4;  croquet,  4;  boAvling,  3;  hide  aud  seek,  dominoes,  2;  pool,  2; 
tiger,  1;  blind  man’s  buff,  jumping  rope,  little  old  man,  mossy,  shinny,  hide  the 
thimble,  forfeits,  parchesi,  chess,  tit-tat-toe,  quoits,  billiards. 

In  regard  to  the  moral  import  of  games,  the  following  classification  shows  the  way 
they  are  Ariewed  by  the  boys  and  girls  : 

-  Womanliness. — Dolls,  17 ;  house,  12 ;  school,  3. 
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Manliness. — Rail,  12  (football  6,  baseball  6);  tennis,  1;  cricket,  1. 

Mental  power. — Authors,  5;  checkers,  3;  music,  2;  chess,  1;  cards,  1;  parchesi,  1; 
charades,  1;  ball,  1;  my  ship’s  come  home,  1;  anagrams,  1;  puttiug  our  country 
together,  1. 

Ber severance. — Pigs  in  clover,  9;  parchesi,  9;  tennis,  9;  checkers,  8;  ball,  8;  cro¬ 
quet,  5;  lialma,  5;  cards,  5;  puzzles,  5;  hide  and  seek,  5;  I  spy,  2;  authors,  2;  tag,  2; 
chess,  2;  tiddledy  winks,  2;  black  bear,  1;  robber,  puss  in  corner,  backgammon, 
crisscross,  anagrams,  solitaire,  duck  on  rock,  the  spider  and  the  fly,  messenger 
force,  jacks,  1  each. 

Justice  and  fair  play. — Croquet,  22;  hide  and  seek,  18;  cards,  14;  checkers,  12; 
ball,  12;  authors,  7;  tag,  6;  parchesi,  6;  tennis,  6;  lialma,  4;  blind  man’s  buff,  4;  I 
spy,  3;  jacks,  3;  prisoner’s  base,  2;  hunt  the  slipper,  black  bear,  puss  in  corner,  back¬ 
gammon,  crisscross,  tollgate,  puzzles,  bowling,  dominoes,  hopscotch,  ambassodor, 
bright  idea,  Indians,  tenpins,  lotto,  chess,  innocence  abroad,  messenger  force, 
quoits,  1  each. 

Honesty. — Croquet,  19;  hide  and  seek,  18;  cards,  12;  checkers,  11;  parchesi,  7; 
ball,  7 ;  authors,  6;  blind  mau’s  buff,  5;  jacks,  5;  tennis,  4;  I  spy,  3;  tag,  2;  halma,  2; 
prisoner’s  base,  2;  hunt  the  slipper,  black  bear,  puss  in  corner,  tollgate,  fish  pond, 
seven  steps,  colors,  hopscotch,  chess,  tiddledy  winks,  innocence  abroad,  go  bang,  1 
each. 

Cheating. — Cards,  4;  checkers,  1;  croquet,  1;  dominoes,  1. 

The  recreations  mentioned  by  the  girls  are:  Walking,  35;  rowing,  35;  reading,  33; 
skating,  32;  dancing,  31;  driving,  25;  bicycling,  20;  riding,  14;  music,  14;  swim¬ 
ming,  4;  coasting,  3;  sailing,  3;  talking,  3;  rambling  in  the  woods,  3;  theater,  2; 
fancy  work,  2;  springboard,  1;  billiards,  1;  tennis,  1;  Indian  clubs,  1;  day  dream- 
ing,  1. 

By  the  boys:  Bicycling,  7;  swimming,  7;  skating,  4;  riding,  3;  gymnastics,  3; 
fishing,  2;  strolling  in  the  woods,  2;  walking,  2;  reading,  2;  rowing,  2;  hunting,  1; 
sailing,  1;  driving,  1;  music,  1;  bowling,  1;  dancing,  1. 

The  reason  assigned  for  the  choice  of  a  certain  recreation  was,  in  almost  every 
instance,  “for  physical  development.” 

A  number  of  other  reasons,  however,  were  assigned,  such  as — 

Dancing. — Mere  pleasure,  develops  the  rhythmic  sense,  makes  one  graceful,  enliv¬ 
ens  the  spirits,  gives  pleasant  associations. 

Theater  going.—  Pleasure,  mental  improvement,  develops  the  sympathetic  side. 

Music. — Brings  rest  and  makes  one  more  cheerful,  stirs  one’s  deeper  nature, 
produces  a  feeling  of  sublimity,  develops  the  {esthetic  side. 

Fishing. — Develops  patience  and  perseverance. 

Bowling. — Produces  physical  strength  and  control  of  muscular  power. 

Bicycling. — For  physical  development,  gives  a  sense  of  freedom  and  of  independence, 
a  great  brightener  of  spirits.  The  motion  is  fascinating,  pleasure,  power  to  travel. 

Bowing. — Physical  strength,  restful. 

Skating . — Physical  development,  sense  of  freedom,  hardihood,  produces  a  better 
mood. 

Bathing. — Pleasure. 

Beading. — Takes  my  attention  from  my  studies,  develops  sympathy,  improves  the 
mind,  corrects  one’s  views  of  life,  pleasure;  one  said:  “makes  me  unsociable  and 
selfish.” 

Biding. — Physical  health,  restful,  brings  one  into  contact  with  nature,  revives 
drooping  spirits. 

Walking. — Health,  communion  with  nature,  spiritual  uplift,  produces  a  better 
mood,  pleasure. 

It  will  at  once  be  seen  that  the  great  incentive  to  recreation  is  the  necessity  of 
outdoor  exercise  for  health.  The  choice,  however,  is  chiefly  determined  by  the 
pleasure  produced.  The  majority  of  returns  state  that  they  saw  no  particular 
moral  worth  in  their  pastimes.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  even  these  may  be 
made  the  means  of  strengthening  the  moral  sense,  and  the  writers  are  of  the  opinion 
that  unconsciously,  from  those  avocations,  there  has  accrued  to  all  those  reporting 
some  moral  wealth. 

The  returns  give  clear  evidence  in  regard  to  the  educative  value  of  plays.  By 
them  there  is  developed  justice,  moderation,  self-control,  truthfulness,  loyalty, 
brotherly  love,  courage,  perseverance,  resolution,  perception,  prudence,  forbearance, 
sympathy,  a  training  of  hand,  eye,  limb,  and  of  the  faculties  of  judgment.  Provi¬ 
sion  should  be  made  for  a  child  to  express  and  develop  his  own  inner  life  through 
this  spontaneous  and  pleasurable  means.  All  writers  on  education  have  recognized 
the  value  of  play.  An  article  by  Mr.  Johnson,  on  “Education  byplays  and  games,” 
is  found  in  the  Pedagogical  Seminary,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  1,  while  President  Hall’s  Story 
of  a  Sand  Pile  is  a  classic. 
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Beading,  etc. 

Sec.  XI.  AVhat  studies,  subjects,  or  lines  of  reading,  or  intellectual  interest  have 
affected  you  for  good  or  for  bad,  and  bow?  Did  mathematics  deeply  impress  you 
with  universal  law,  astronomy  with  sublimity  and  reverence,  chemistry  with  the 
order  of  the  infinitesimal,  botany  and  zoology  with  the  miraculous  nature  and  per¬ 
sistence  of  life?  Have  you  experienced  special  interest  in  any  line  of  study;  and 
if  so,  can  you  tell  what  it  is  about  it  that  attracts  you,  and  how  it  has  affected 
you  for  good?  Can  you  describe  or  account  for  any  aversion  you  have  felt  for  any 
special  study? 

The  following  table  shows  the  subjects  which  seemed  to  have  exerted  a  good  influ¬ 
ence  upon  the  student:  Psychology,  23;  literature,  18 ;  history,  17;  geography  5; 
mathematics,  3;  botany,  2;  zoology,  2;  grammar,  1;  drawing,  1;  manual  training, 
2;  mechanical  drawing,  1;  physiology,  1. 

The  subjects  that  have  had  an  evil  effect  are:  Manual  training,  4  ;  physiology,  2; 
psychology,  1;  literature,  1.  Novel  reading  is  also  mentioned  by  1. 

In  reply  to  the  question,  Did  mathematics  impress  you  with  natural  law?  24 
girls  and  2  boys  answered  yes,  and  49  girls  and  4  boys  no. 

Did  astronomy  with  sublimity  and  reverence?  Yes,  44  girls,  2  boys;  no,  2  girls. 

Did  chemistry  with  the  order  of  the  infinitesimal?  Yes,  17  girls,  1  boy  ;  no,  3  girls. 

Did  botany  and  zoology  with  the  miraculous  nature  and  persistence  of  life?  Yes, 
70  girls,  5  boys;  no,  5  girls. 

The  subjects  in  which  special  interest  was  taken  are :  Mathematics,  28 ;  literature, 
23;  history,  23;  psychology,  20;  botany,  16;  zoology,  11;  geography,  10;  drawing, 
5;  grammar,  3;  music,  3;  physics,  3;  poetry,  2;  manual  training,  2;  physiology.  1. 

Special  aversion  was  felt  for  the  following  subjects,  and  the  reasons  assigned  were 
(1)  they  were  poorly  taught,  (2)  the  learner  had  no  gift  along  that  line:  Manual 
training,  16;  mathematics,  12;  grammar,  11;  history,  10;  geography,  5;  latin,  5; 
algebra,  4;  rhetoric,  3;  geometry,  1;  spelling,  1;  physiology,  1;  drawing,  1; 
arithmetic,  1. 

GENERAL  CONCLUSIONS. 

It  would  be  the  height  of  pedantry  to  build  any  elaborate  system  of  moral  peda¬ 
gogy  on  such  a  limited  supply  of  data.  Neither  would  it  be  wise  to  indulge  in  any 
metaphysical  speculations,  as  the  material  is  at  best  one  sided.  Before  any  satis¬ 
factory  conclusions  can  be  drawn  a  study  must  bo  made  of  persons  whose  conduct 
might  be  designated  as  moral  laxity,  a  study  similar  to  the  one  presented  by  Mr. 
Geo.  Dawson  in  the  Pedagogical  Seminary  for  December,  18r6.- 

Five  important  facts  or  principles  are  clearly  suggested  by  the  above  material. 

First.  Moral  action  in  early  period  of  life,  and  even  in  early  manhood  and  woman¬ 
hood,  is  a  matter  of  imitation  and  suggestion  rather  than  of  intellect.  The  great 
role  played  by  suggestion  has  been  shown  by  Mr.  M.  H.  Small. 1 

Second.  Though  children  are  born  with  the  sense  of  the  oughtness  out  of  which  the 
moral  nature  grows,  yet  this  would  avail  nothing  did  not  parents  furnish  the 
growing  boy  or  girl  with  clear  conceptions  of  the  moral  content  of  life,  i.  e., 
instruct  him  or  her  thoroughly  iu  all  the  principles  that  teach  duty  to  God  and  man. 

Third.  It  is  very  evident  that  much  of  the  moral  excellence  of  the  character  of 
many  of  those  reporting  is  due  in  large  measure  to  the  hereditary  influence  that 
gatheredround  them  attheir  birth.  Blood  does  count  for  something  with  a  vengeance. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Dawson,  above  referred  to,  goes  to  show  that  of  the  52  moral 
delinquents  personally  studied  by  him  the  most  of  them  “ had  parents  that  were 
intemperate,  improvident,  or  criminal/’  When  bad  environment  had  joined  hands 
with  this  bad  heredity  nothing  short  of  a  miracle  could  stay  the  influences  that 
were  driving  these  same  boys  and  girls  to  the  reformatories. 

The  point  is  (a)  “The  heredity  of  the  child  should  be  as  carefully  studied  as  the 
strain  of  the  cattle  with  which  the  farmer  would  stock  his  acres,  and  any  physical 
weakness  or  tendency  to  evil  in  his  ancestry  should  be  made  known  to  him  in  order 
that  he  may  be  on  his  guard  lestthe  enemy  thatlurks  in  ambuscade  in  his  very  veins 
may  attack  him  unawares;  ( b )  The  forces  of  environment  should  be  so  controlled 
as  to  destroy  as  far  as  possible  any  hereditary  taint  and  at  the  same  time  strengthen 
and  develop  any  predispositions  to  moral  rectitude  and  manliness  of  life.” 

Fourth.  The  supreme  aim  of^the  parent  and  the  teacher  should  be  to  establish 
definite,  strong,  correct  habits.  'True  morality  consists  as  much  in  doing  as  in  being. 
Habits  are  the  induced  states  of  mind  or  body  by  means  of  which  the  latent  power 
is  transformed  into  an  effective  process,  and  becomes  active  rather  than  passive. 


luThe  suggestibility  of  children.”  Pedagogical  Seminary,  Vol.  IV,  No.  2.  See 
p.  1310. 

2  See  p.  1321. 
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Their  importance  is  recognized  in  the  mechanical  world.  The  intellectual  and  moral 
spheres  have  indeed  been  slow  to  acknowledge  their  worth.  Manual  habits  enable 
the  mechanic  to  produce  the  finished  article;  moral  habits  the  boy  or  girl  to  main¬ 
tain  a  blameless  character  under  every  circumstance  of  life.  Sound  knowledge  of 
moral  truth  is  good,  but  sound  habits  of  moral  action  are  better. 

It  is  perhaps  universally  true  that  parents  have  devoted  themselves  assiduously 
to  the  instruction  of  their  sons  and  daughters  rather  than  to  the  establishment  of 
habits.  The  natural  and  most  effective  means  has  thus  been  neglected. 

Fifth.  The  last  stage  is  the  purification  of  the  child’s  taste.  All  children  are  born 
with  impulses  and  desires  which  are  capable  of  unlimited  education.  In  the  early 
years  of  youth  they  are  the  controlling  factors  of  the  child.  Intelligence  and  con¬ 
science  assert  their  sway  later.  Not  only  are  there  natural  tastes,  but  there  are 
acquired  ones.  The  latter  are  much  more  numerous,  and  are  the  direct  production 
of  environment.  According  as  one’s  tastes  are  pure  and  noble  so  will  be  the  life. 
Much  can  be  done  to  surround  the  growing  soul  with  such  influences  as  will  make 
for  strong,  vigorous,  noble  manhood  or  womanhood. 

Sixth.  For  the  evolution  of  the  ethical  consciousness  nothing  is  perhaps  better 
than  the  arousing  of  the  religious  sentiments. 

Seventh.  Ho  who  would  lead  must  walk  in  the  way  himself. 

Eighth.  Love  and  faith  are  worth  more  than  knowledge  or  specific  forms  of 
government. 

Eye  Defects  in  Students  and  Children. 

Professor  Swift,1  of  State  Normal  School  of  Stevens  Point,  Wis.,  gives  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  eyes  in  young  people  engaged  in  study.  The  tests  were  made  by  Dr.  Alcorn. 
They  were  (1)  the  ordinary  tests  of  each  eye  for  vision;  (2)  the  card  test  for  astig¬ 
matism  ;  (3)  the  Maddox  multiple  rod  test  for  muscle  trouble;  and  (4)  the  diagnosing 
errors  of  refraction  by  means  of  the  ophthalmoscope.  The  one  undergoing  exami¬ 
nation  was  20  feet  from  the  test  chart.  The  type  used  was  Hermann  Snellen’s.  The 
tyjio  which  a  normal  eye  should  read  at  a  distance  of  20  feet  was  9  millimeters 
square.  This  represents  normal  vision  and  is  designated  by  twenty-twentieths. 
Over  300  of  different  ages  were  examined. 

Table  41  shows  that  the  percentage  of  pupils  with  normal  vision  in  both  eyes  is 
much  greater  in  the  grammar  grades  than  in  the  normal  department.  There  seems 
to  be  a  steady  decrease  in  the  acuteness  of  vision  of  pupils  from  the  lower  grades  to 
the  higher.  About  50  per  cent  of  the  pupils  have  at  least  one  eye  whose  vision  i3 
not  normal. 

Table  41. 


1 

Vision. 

Normal  de¬ 
partment. 

Grammar 
|  depart- 
|  ment. 

Intermedi¬ 
ate  and 
primary  de¬ 
partment. 

Per  cent. 

_ 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Twenty-twentieths  or  better . . . 

14.  39 

21.42 

19.04 

Twenty-thirtieths  or  better,  but  not  so  good  as  twenty-twentieths . 

51.  75 

54.  76 

57. 14 

Twenty-fortieths  or  better,  but  not  so  good  as  twenty-thirtieths. 

12.  06 

9.  52 

14.28 

Twenty-sixtieths  or  better,  but  not  so  good  as  twenty-fortieths.. 

7.78 

9.52 

2.  38 

Twenty-eightieths  or  better,  but  not  so  good  as  twenty-sixtieths. 

2.72 

2.38 

0.  00 

Twenty  one-hundred-and-twentieths  or  better,  but  not  so  good 
as  twenty-eightieths . 

2.  72 

2.  38 

4.76 

Twenty  two-hundredths  or  better,  but  not  so  good  as  twenty 
one-hundred-and-twentieths  . 

4.  28 

0.  00 

2. 38 

Below  twenty  two-hundredths . 

4.  28 

0.  00 

0.  00 

As  a  normal  eye  reads  a  letter  9  millimeters  square  at  a  distance  of  20  feet,  the 
twenty-thirtieths  type  is  13  millimeters  square,  tho  twenty-fortieths  18  millimeters, 
twenty-sixtieths  26  millimeters,  twenty-sixtieths  26  millimeters,  twenty-eightieths 
35  millimeters,  twenty  one-hundred-and-twentieths  52  millimeters,  and  twenty  two- 
hundredths  87  millimeters  square. 

1  Pedagogical  Seminary,  Vol.  V,  No.  2,  October,  1897. 
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Practical  Aspects  or  Children’s  Interests. 

In  order  to  gain,  some  criterion  of  the  value  of  educational  work  by  ascertaining 
the  attitude  of  children  toward  the  different  subjects  of  the  curriculum,  Dr.  Joseph 
S.  Taylor,1  principal  of  a  public  school  of  New  York,  had  the  following  four  questions 
submitted  to  the  pupils : 

Ct  1.  What  subject  o*r  subjects  did  you  particularly  like  in  your  last  class? 

“  2.  Why  did  you  take  them? 

“  3.  What  subject  or  subjects  did  you  particularly  dislike? 

“  4.  Why?” 

If  it  bo  admitted  that  a  suitable  subject  properly  taught  should  interest  a  child,  it 
would  seem  that  where  interest  is  wanting  the  fault  must  be  cither  in  the  course  of 
study  or  in  the  teaching,  or  in  both.  Such  was  the  point  of  view  of  Dr.  Taylor  in 
making  this  investigation. 

The  number  of  pupils  examined  was  about  1,000,  but  only  758  papers  were  available. 
The  results  were  tabulated  by  ages,  grades,  subjects,  and  classes.  In  Tables  42  and 
43  are  given  the  results  by  age  and  grade. 

Two  more  investigations  were  undertaken,  aggregating  with  the  former  study 
returns  from  2,137  pupils.  In  Tables  44  to  47  are  found  the  results  of  these  studies. 
No  children  below  the  third  grade  were  examined.  Table  42  shows  an  increased 
interest  of  the  pupils  as  they  advance  in  age  and  grade ;  this  is  in  a  boys’  school  of 
New  York.  But  in  Table  44,  representing  a  mixed  school,  there  is  a  noted  decline 
of  interest,  beginning  at  age  13,  for  both  boys  and  girls.  This  seems  to  be  due  to 
the  teaching  in  the  fifth  grade.  In  preceding  grade  60  per  cent  of  the  girls  liked 
arithmetic,  here  only  20  per  cent. 

In  the  following  tables  the  figures  at  the  top  represent  tbe  ages  of  the  pupils  and 
the  grades  from  which  they  had  been  promoted  ten  weeks  before.  The  next  row  of 
figures  shows  the  number  of  pupils  examined  in  each  age  and  grade.  All  other  figures 
are  percentages,  showing  what  proportion  of  pupils  like  or  dislike  the  several  sub¬ 
jects  of  study. 


Table  42. — Likes  and  dislikes — A rew  York  boys’  school. 
'  LIKES. 


Age. 

Grade. 

Total. 

8  1 

9 

10 

ii 

12 

14 

15 

16 

17 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Number  examined . 

2 

16 

72 

uo 

175 

179 

114 

45 

9 

4 

JL 

32u 

198 

94 

32 

37 

756 

Music . 

0 

0 

1 

3 

1 

~T 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

6 

7 

0 

1 

"Writing. . . 

0 

19 

5 

6 

9 

13 

18 

42 

33 

3 

22 

6 

10 

24 

50 

14 

12 

Arithmetic . 

0 

32 

27 

29 

28 

36 

54 

44 

56 

00 

44 

29 

29 

58 

78 

49 

36 

Drawing . 

0 

6 

40 

19 

18 

29 

37 

44 

22 

100 

8 

24 

24 

23 

59 

48 

25 

Nature  study . 

0 

0 

3 

6 

5 

11 

11 

10 

56 

0 

0 

0 

13 

19 

75 

72 

9 

Heading - ’ . 

0 

50 

27 

21 

34 

23 

31 

31 

33 

0 

47 

29 

25 

24 

22 

30 

28 

Spelling . 

0 

19 

42 

22 

27 

34 

46 

40 

44 

0 

27 

30 

35 

31 

69 

68 

31 

Grammar  or  langnages. 

0 

3 

2 

4 

7 

10 

16 

31 

28 

0 

0 

5 

18 

51 

56 

4-6 

10 

Geography . 

History  . 

*  0 

50 

>6 

33 

26 

29 

28 

40 

33 

3 

32 

19 

23  ! 

35 

9 

59 

27 

50 

19 

42 

45 

38 

37 

53 

58 

67 

0 

0 

44 

41  1 

56 

65 

68 

43 

Average . 

5 

1 

20 

21 

19 

1 

19 

22 

20 

34 

37 

!  io 

j 

18 

19 

22  i 

32 

! 42 

45 

22 

1  Pedagogical  Seminary,  April,  1888,  p.  497. 
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Table  43. 

DISLIKES. 


Age. 

Grade. 

Total. 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

10 

17 

I  3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

N umber  exam  in  ed . j 

j  2 

16 

72 

140 

175 

179 

114 

45 

9 

4 

75 

320 

198 

94 

32 

37 

756 

Music . 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

10 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

7 

3 

23 

3 

i  0 

6 

Writing . 

0- 

6 

9 

5 

6 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

10 

2 

4 

0 

6 

7 

Arithmetic . 

0 

87 

36 

23 

14 

21 

0 

4 

0 

0 

25 

22 

15 

6 

6 

0 

18 

Drawing . 

0 

12 

11 

12 

9 

6 

0 

9 

11 

0 

14 

8 

7 

8 

16 

9 

Nature  study . 

0 

0 

4 

2 

0 

3 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

7 

9 

0 

2 

Reading . 

0 

25 

5 

4 

4 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

6 

4 

0 

0 

4 

4 

Spelling . 

100 

31 

15 

5 

9 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

24 

10 

4 

3 

0 

8 

8 

Grammar  or  languages. 

0 

13 

3 

0 

7 

0 

5 

12 

16 

0 

2 

10 

15 

10 

14 

20 

7 

Geography . 

History . 

0 

12 

12 

12 

14 

21 

14 

11 

0 

50 

12 

20 

10 

6 

9 

8 

10 

0 

0 

3 

0 

2 

0 

4 

9 

11 

25 

3 

0 

2 

12 

12 

10 

3 

Average . 

5 

19 

10 

6 

7 

8 

3 

6 

4 

7 

1  9 

9 

6 

1  8 

1  6 

1  8 

7 

Table  44. — Likes. — New  Yorlc  mixed  schools. 
GIRLS. 


Age. 

Grade. 

Total 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

n 

15 

16 

17 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

girls. 

Number  examined . 

1 

10 

29 

58 

74 

107 

ioo 

49 

27 

4 

58 

1.25 

104 

109 

63 

0 

459 

Music . 

~1T 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

!  o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

o 

0 

Writin0-  ci . 

Arithmetic . 

100 

40 

48 

43 

6L 

39 

|  56 

35 

37 

0 

52 

60 

20 

55 

44 

0 

'  43 

Drawing . 

100 

30 

10 

3 

11 

8 

9 

25 

4 

25 

21 

10 

3 

6 

3 

0 

10 

N  ature  study . 

0 

0 

3 

5 

4 

G 

8 

4 

7 

0 

0 

4 

6 

7 

10 

0 

5 

Reading . 

100 

30 

14 

10 

5 

7 

5 

10 

4 

0 

12 

9 

11 

5 

2 

0 

8 

Spelling . 

100 

20 

24 

43 

22 

26 

;  23 

24 

18 

0 

34 

42 

18 

15 

17 

0 

26 

Grammar  or  languages. 

0 

10 

0 

3 

12 

13 

9 

37 

19 

100 

2 

6 

7 

28 

41 

0 

16 

Geography . 

0 

0 

17 

26 

42 

25 

15 

10 

18 

0 

12 

40 

21 

19 

5 

0 

23 

History . . 

0 

20 

20 

41 

46 

26 

26 

22 

4 

25 

0 

44 

23 

25 

16 

0 

26 

Average . 

44 

15 

15 

19 

23 

I'6 

14 

19 

12 

17 

15 

24 

12 

18 

15 

0 

17 

Table  45. 
BOYS. 


Age. 

Grade. 

m 

3 

o 

H 

1  Total  boys 

1  and  girls. 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Number  examined  .... 

2 

9 

28 

61 

79 

90 

70 

46 

8 

2 

52 

103 

108 

98 

34 

0 

395 

854 

Music . 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

,  2 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Writing:  a . 

• 

Arithmetic . 

0 

11 

36 

48 

44 

50 

43 

41 

62 

50 

29 

38 

23 

47 

68 

0 

45 

45 

Drawing . 

0 

0 

18 

12 

12 

7 

3 

2 

25 

•  0 

13 

8 

10 

4 

10 

0 

8 

9 

Nature  study . 

0 

0 

4 

2 

1 

2 

4 

9 

25 

0 

0 

2 

4 

3 

15 

0 

4 

5 

Reading . 

0 

0 

18 

18 

9 

4 

4 

0 

0 

0 

21 

11 

5 

3 

0 

0 

8 

8 

Spelling . 

100 

33 

36 

23 

20 

16 

14 

11 

0 

0 

33 

22 

34 

4 

15 

0 

19 

23 

Grammar  or  languages 

0 

0 

0 

3 

4 

20 

15 

25 

13 

0 

2 

8 

7 

31 

76 

0 

18 

17 

Geography . . 

50 

22 

43 

43 

41 

13 

35 

9 

13 

0 

38 

41 

29 

10 

32 

0 

29 

20 

History . 

0 

44 

48 

46 

71 

38 

51 

37 

62 

0 

46 

64 

55 

39 

18 

0 

49 

38 

Average . 

17 

12 

23 

22 

I23 

17 

19 

15 

21 

6 

18 

22 

17 

17 

26 

0 

20 

19 

a  Not  reported. 
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Table  46. —  Dislikes. — New  York  mixed  schools. 


GILLS. 


Aj 

je. 

Grade. 

Total 

8 

9 

10 

11 

, 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

girls. 

Number  examined . 

1 

10 

JF 

58 

74 

107 

100 

49 

27 

4 

58 

125 

104 

109 

63 

0 

459 

Music . . 

0 

0 

0 

~~2 

1 

0 

FT 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

"Writin  f  ft-  - _ _ 

Arithmetic . 

0 

40 

10 

26 

13 

7 

6 

8 

15 

0 

21 

9 

13 

6 

14 

0 

12 

Drawing . 

0 

10 

7 

7 

2 

4 

2 

2 

0 

0 

7 

5 

4 

1 

0 

0 

3 

Nature  study . 

0 

0 

17 

22 

19 

38 

26 

20 

15 

0 

9 

20 

46 

28 

6 

0 

25 

Leading . 

0 

30 

10 

8 

4 

3 

1 

2 

0 

0 

12 

7 

2 

0 

2 

0 

4 

Spelling . 

0 

0 

10 

8 

✓  9 

3 

4 

8 

0 

0 

9 

9 

7 

0 

5 

0 

6 

Grammar  or  languages . 

0 

0 

14 

14 

9 

15 

13 

20 

4 

50 

7 

13 

13 

13 

21 

0 

1 3 

Geography . 

100 

20 

28 

29 

22 

27 

10 

26 

22 

25 

33 

27 

14 

15 

21 

0 

21 

History . 

100 

10 

17 

12 

5 

9 

18 

12 

11 

25 

14 

13 

13 

9 

14 

0 

12 

Average . . 

22 

12 

13 

14 

9 

12 

9 

11 

1  6 

f 

12 

12 

13 

8 

10 

0 

11 

Table  47. 
BOYS. 


Age. 

G?ad.e. 

co 

Fh 

‘So 

tc  . 

‘Soo 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

It 

15 

16 

17 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

o 

H 

O  fl 
J-t  ctf 

Number  examined  ... 

2 

9 

28 

61 

79 

l±| 

70 

46 

8 

'T1 

52 

103 

108 

mJ 

|M| 

0 

395 

'  854 

Music . 

Writing  a  . . 

0 

0 

3 

0 

.  1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

\~* 

1 

0 

"  0  j 

F! 

0 

0 

0 

Arithmetic . 

TOO 

33 

39 

21 

25 

9 

18 

11 

25 

0 

I  33 

22 

16 

6 

1  12 

0 

19 

15 

Drawing . 

0 

0 

11 

10 

3 

7 

3 

0 

0 

0 

12 

3 

6 

0 

1  9 

0 

5 

4 

Nature  study . 

0 

0 

18 

13 

19 

13 

20 

13 

13 

50 

1  4 

26 

10 

16 

i  15 

0 

15 

!  20 

Leading . . . 

0 

11 

0 

2 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

i  c 

1 

0 

0 

9 

0 

1 

3 

Spelling . 

0 

11 

4 

5 

9 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

8 

5 

0 

i  0 

0 

5 

i  5 

Grammar  or  1  anguages 

50 

0 

18 

21 

32 

27 

33 

30 

50 

0 

6 

19 

40 

35 

1  33 

0 

27 

i  20 

Geography . 

50 

11 

7 

3 
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Only  Children.1 

Out  of  tlio  1,001  individaals  described,  46  were  named  as  “only  children,”'  though 
none  of  the  questions  in  the  syllabus  asked  about  such  children.  This  suggested 
further  questions,  and  Dr.  Bohaunon2  gives  the  results  of  a  special  study  of  481  chil¬ 
dren,  based  upon  answers  to  the  questions  in  the  following  syllabus: 

Give  age,  sex,  nationality,  and  describe  the  temperament,  complexion,  and  general 
health  of  the  child  briefly.  Has  he  brothers  and  sisters  dead ?  If  so,  how  many? 
Is  he  the  first  born?  How  long  did  the  others  live?  Does  the  child  go  to  school? 
Regularly?  Commenced,  at  what  age?  Get  along  well  with  other  children  and  in 
work?  How  much  time  does  he  spend  in  play  ?  The  favorito  games?  What  plays 
at  home?  What  are  the  child’s  best  traits?  Worst  traits?  Is  he  precocious  or  dull? 
Has  he  any  mental  or  physical  defects?  Name  them.  What  subjects  best  in?  What 
poorest  in?  What  has  been  the  home  and  school  treatment?  What  treatment  do 
you  recommend? 

Age  of  parents  at  birth  of  child.  How  long  had*  they  been  married  at  the  birth 
of  child?  Are  the  parents  still  living?  ,  Health,  habits,  bccn.patipns,  temperaments, 

1  This  refers  to  instances  where  there  is  only  one  child  in  each  family. 

2Ped.  Seminary,  v.  5,  No.  4,  April,  1898. 
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and  position  in  life.  Ilow  many  brothers  and  sister.3  had  they?  Do  they  (brothers 
and  sisters)  have  good  health?  In  so  far  as  above  questions  apply,  describe  twins, 
the  only  boy,  the  only  girl,  and  the  youngest  child  in  families. 

State  anything  else  you  may  think  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  the  only 
child,  only  boy,  only  girl,  the  youngest  child,  ortwiDS, 

(Clark  University,  Worcester,  Mass.,  March  30,  1896.) 

Of  the  children,  381  are  only1  children,  54  are  only  boys  or  only  girls,  32,  are  the 
youngest  children,  and  12  are  twins. 

The  average  age  of  134  girls  is  12 i  j  years,  of  SG  boys  it  is  Ilf  years,  and  for  the 
292  of  both  sexes  it  is  12.  2  years. 

Out  of  240, 190  were  said  to  be  American,  8  German,  5  English,  2  Jewish,  2  Scotch, 
etc.  There  were  50  of  non-American  parentage,  17  of  whom  are  the  results  of 
marriages  between  persons  of  different  nationalities  or  races. 

Those  with  good  health  number  162,  with  fair  health  98,  and  bad  health  96. 

The  temperaments  of  parents  arc  described  as  u nervous”  in  134  out  of  259  cases. 

SUMMARY  OF  POINTS. 

These  only  children  are  unmistakably  below  the  average  in  health  and  vitality. 

Mental  and  physical  defects  of  a  grave  character  are  much  more  common  among 
them  than  among  children  generally. 

The  average  length  of  time  between  marriages  of  the  parents  and  births  of  the 
children  is  so  great  as  to  suggest  a  pronounced  degree  of  relative  sterility  in  the 
stock.  This  is  much  more  strongly  shown  in  the  mothers  than  in  the  fathers. 

The  average  age  of  the  parents  at  the  birth  of  girls  is  considerably  greater  than 
it  is  at  birth  of  boys. 

A  greater  proportion  of  the  girls  than  of  the  boys  have  only-child  mothers,  while 
on  the  other  hand  a  greater  proportion  of  the  hoys  than  of  the  girls  have  only-child 
fathers. 

'Nervous  disorders  seem  to  ho  unusually  common  in  the  families. 

These  children  appear  to  enter  school  later  than  other  children,  and  to  ho  less 
regular  in  their  attendance. 

Their  success  in  school  work  is  below  the  average. 

Not  so  large  a  proportion  as  of  other  children  enter  the  public  school. 

They  do  not  join  in  games  so  rapidly  or  often  as  do  other  children  of  correspond¬ 
ing  ages.  They  prefer  quieter  forms  of  amusement. 

Many  of  them  have  imaginary  companions. 

Yeiy  many  manifest  a  decided  preference  for  older  associates,  while  not  a  few 
select  younger  companions,  and  often  from  the  other  sex. 

A  large  number  of  them  do  not  have  as  good  command  of  themselves  socially  as 
does  the  average  child.  Their  social  relations  are  therefore  more  frequently  char¬ 
acterized  by  friction. 

Peculiarities  in  these  children  seem  to  ho  more  pronounced  than  in  others. 

Precocity  appears  to  he  the  most  prominent  trait. 

Selfishness  is  the  most  frequently  named  of  the  worst  traits,  while  affection  is 
most  often  named  among  the  best  traits. 

As  a  rule  the  home  treatment  had  been  that  of  unthinking  indulgence,  which  gen¬ 
erally  develops  in  a  child  the  habit  of  expecting  concessions  on  all  sides,  and 
corresponding  unwillingness  on  his  own  part  to  make  them  to  others.  A  right 
appreciation  of  the  conditions  with  which  the  child  must  be  concerned  outside  the 
family  life  requires  that  he  he  given  ample  opportunity  for  companionship  with 
children  of  corresponding  ages. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  CHILD  STUDY.2 

In  addition  to  the  titles  taken  from  various  works,  the  bibliography  consists  of 
selections  from  the  following  bibliographies :  Bibliography  of  Child  Study,  by  Louis 
N.  Wilson;  titles  re  baling  to  th e*-an*tl; rbp mn efey  of  children  in  a  preliminary  report 
on  Anthropometry  hffth'e'  United  States,  by '1)1\  .ETd ward  M.  Hartwell;  psychological 
indexes  of  The  Psychological  Review;  BiMlograplpe  dcr  psycho-physiologischen 

^his  rofferato  instances  where  there  is  only  one"  child 'in  each  family. 

2  The  author  was  asMs.tqd  -qiualr  in*  thp  preparation  this  bibliography  by  his 
mother,  M?:s.  Angus  MacDonald.  - 
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the  Index  Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the  Surgeon-General’s  Office. 

There  are  a  few  small  and  special  bibliographies  given.  It  was  thought  best  to 

have  these  after  the  special  articles  to  which  they  refer,  and  also  to  preserve  the 

classification  made  by  their  authors.  (See  pp.  1288  and  1315.) 
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—  foreign  parents,  1056. 

—  games,  moral  education,  1343. 

—  laboring  classes,  Boston,  table,  1094. 

—  likes  and  dislikes,  tables,  1347-1349. 

—  nonlaboring  classes,  1054. 

—  nonlaboring  classes,  Boston,  table,  1094. 

—  not  socially  divided,  1055. 

—  St.  Louis,  chest  girth,  1098. 

—  sensibility  to  heat,  table,  1004. 

- to  locality,  table,  1004. 

—  sickly,  tabie,  1090. 

—  strength  of  grasp,  table,  1004. 

—  tables  of  measurements,  1053-1068. 

—  truant  and  Worcester,  tables,  1110-1111. 

—  unruly,  table,  1004, 1090. 

Brain,  models  of,  1195. 

—  vertebrate,  models,  1186. 

Breslau  boys,  growth,  1120. 

Bright  boys,  ail,  1057. 

—  dull  boys  compared,  schedule,  1028. 

—  head  circumference,  diagrams,  1019-1021. 
Bright  girls,  all,  table,  1071. 

—  American  and  foreign  parents,  table,  1080. 

—  American  parents,  table,  1073, 1077. 

—  foreign  parents,  table,  1078. 

—  head  circumference,  diagram,  1022. 

—  nonlaboring  class,  table,  1074. 

—  not  socially  divided,  tables,  1077-1078. 
British  Empire,  color  of  eyes  and  hair,  1119. 

—  heights,  weights,  1118-11 19. 

Broca,  1002. 

—  calipers,  1002,1188. 

Brunette  children,  Germany,  1132-1135. 
Business  women,  pain,  table,  1113. 

Cadets  and  soldiers,  mental  strain,  1131. 
Calipers  (Bertillon),  1192,1193. 

—  (Broca),  1002.  1188. 

—  (Topinard),  1189. 

Campbell,  1334. 

Cardiograph  stethoscope  (Edgren),  1176. 
Carman,  Ada.  1112,  1114. 

Carstadt,  F.,  1120,  1122, 1138. 

Cattell,  J.  McKeen,  1114, 1161. 

—  spring  ergograph,  1178. 

Cephalic  index,  1002. 

—  boys,  table,  1004. 

—  colored  children,  tables,  1010-1011. 

—  degeneracy,  table,  1322. 

—  girls,  table,  1005. 

- —  North  Carolina  mountain  children,  table, 
1012. 

—  puberty.  1006-1007. 

—  race,  tables,  1010-1011. 


Cephalic  index,  sociological  condition,  1008. 

—  Worcester  children,  1100, 1102. 
Cephalometric  square,  1187. 

Chamberlain,  A.  F.,  1100. 

Chandler,  Katherine  A.,  1330. 

Cheron,  1161,  1176. 

—  and  Verdin,  dynamometer,  1185. 

Chester,  S.  G.  (Miss),  1012. 

Chest  girth,  degeneracy,  table,  1321. 

—  delinquency,  table,  1323. 

—  head  circumference,  1130. 

—  height,  1127,  1128,  1130, 

—  naval  cadefs,  1109. 

—  puberty,  1128. 

—  St.  Loins,  1098. 

Child  life,  first  five  hundred  days,  1324-1330. 
Children,  abnormalities,  1039-1041. 

—  drawings,  1285. 

—  eye  defects,  1346. 

—  fears,  1334-1337. 

—  imitation,  1333. 

—  interests,  1303, 1347. 

—  memory,  1304,  1307. 

—  motives,  1302. 

—  peculiar  and  exceptional,  1318. 

—  purposes,  1330-1332. 

—  rights,  as  seen  by  themselves,  1290. 

—  sickliness  in,  1030. 

—  suggestibility,  1310. 

Child  study,  advantage  of,  1181. 

—  developed  in  America,  1181. 

—  scope  of,  1181. 

Chrism  an,  O.,  1287, 1323. 

Chronoscope,  Hipp,  1144. 

—  pendulum  (Fitz),  1146-1148. 

—  pendulum  (Scripture),  1145-1146. 

—  Vernier  (Sanford),  1144-1145. 

City,  growth  unfavorable,  1124. 

City  children, country  children  compared,  1125. 
Classes,  laboring  and  nonlaboring,  1007-1009. 
Class  punishment,  1337-1339. 

Clouston,  T  S.,  1322. 

Collin,  dynamometer,  1003, 1184. 

Colored  boys,  abnormalities,  table,  1092. 

—  average,  table,  1084. 

—  bright,  table,  1083. 

—  defective,  table,  1092. 

—  dull,  table,  1083. 

—  sickly,  tables,  1082,  1092. 

Colored  children,  ability,  1049-1052. 

—  ability,  arithmetic,  diagram,  1050. 

- tables,  1043-1052. 

—  abnormalities,  1041. 

—  age  and  ability,  tables,  1051-1052. 

—  cephalic  index,  tables,  1010-1011. 

—  growth,  diagrams,  1025-1026. 

—  head  circumference,  diagrams,  1017-1018. 

—  Kansas  City,  1108. 

—  memory  tests,  1316. 

—  puberty,  table,  1011. 

—  sensibility,  tables,  1010-1011. 

—  strength  of  grasp,  tables,  1010-1011. 

Colored  girls,  abnormalities,  table,  1093. 

—  all,  table,  1085. 

—  average,  table,  1087. 

—  bright,  table,  1085. 

—  defective,  table,  1093. 

—  dull,  table,  1086. 

Colo  r  sensitiveness,  Iowa  City,  1106. 

Combe,  J.,  993.  1122,  1123,  1138. 

Concentration  of  thought  and  respiration, 
1152. 

Convulsions,  1030. 

Curve  a  universal  language,  1141. 

Daffner,  F.,  1131. 

Danish  school  children,  994. 

Darwin,  1134. 

Dawson,  G.  E.,  1321, 1324, 1345. 

Defective,  colored  boys,  table,  1092. 

—  colored  girls,  table,  1093. 

—  girls,  table,  1091-1092. 

Degeneracy,  1321-1324. 

Degeneration,  growth,  table,  1119. 
Delabarre,  E.  B.,  1151, 1162. 

Delinquency,  1321-1324. 

Deprez  signal,  1148,  1149. 

Descartes,  1141. 

Digitalgraph  (Delabarre),  1163. 
Disagreeableness,  measure  of,  1156. 
Disease  and  growth,  -1118. 
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Dolichocephaly  and  mental  ability,  1005, 1006. 
Doll  study,  1312-1316. 

Drawing,  ability,  table,  1043-1052. 

- conclusions  (Barnes),  1287. 

—  memory  of,  1309. 

Defective  boys,  table,  1090-1091. 

Dull  boys  (all),  1057. 

—  head  circumference,  diagrams,  1019-1021. 
Dull  children,  tables:  American  and  foreign 

parents,  1067-1068. 

—  American  parents,  1059 

—  foreign  parents,  1066. 

—  laboring  classes,  1062. 

—  nonlaboring  classes,  1060-1061. 

—  not  socially  divided,  1081-1065. 

Dull  girls,  all,  table,  1072. 

—  American  mixed  nationality,  table,  1081. 

—  American  parents,  table,  1073, 1076,1077. 

—  foreign  parents,  1079. 

—  head  circumference,  diagram,  1022. 

—  laboring  classes,  table,  1076. 

—  not  socially  divided,  tables,  1077, 1079, 1081. 
Dullness  and  dolecocephaly,  1006. 

Du  Bois -Reymond,  induction  coil,  1182. 

—  rheocord,  1183. 

Duohene  dynamograph,  1184. 

Dunning,  Emily,  1112.  1157. 

Dynamograph  (Duchene),  1184. 
Dynamolabiometer  (Fere  and  Boyer),  1170. 
Dynamometer,  1003. 

—  (Cher on  and  Verdin),  1185. 

—  (Collin),  1003,1184. 

—  (Pfarre),  back,  chest  and  leg,  1186. 

—  (Scripture),  1186. 

—  (Ulmann),  1185. 

Dynamometrical  aesthesiometer  (Verdin), 
1160. 

Ebelmann,  M.  Th.,  faradimeter,  1182. 
Edgren,  cardiograph  stethoscope,  1176. 
Education,  great  men,  table,  1294-1299. 

—  instruments  of  precision,  1141-1142. 

—  moral,  1339-1346. 

—  religious,  1340. 

Electric  apparatus,  psychological  labora¬ 
tory,  1201. 

Electric  sensibility,  table,  1184. 

Electrode  (Erb),  1183. 

Ellis,  A.  C.,  1312, 1313. 

Emotions,  growth,  1328. 

—  will,  apparatus  for  studying,  1200. 

English  towns,  growth,  1118. 

Equipment  of  psycho-physical  laboratory, 

1194. 

Erb,  electrode,  1183. 

Ergograph  (Mosso),  1177. 

—  spring  (Binet  and  Vaschide),  (Cattell),  1178. 
Erismann,  994,  1122,  1137,  1139. 

Error  in  measurement,  limits  to,  table,  1194. 
Esten,  Rlioda  A.,  1300. 

Estimation  of  ability,  1015. 

Eulenburg,  A.,  1154,  1159. 

—  (tliermaesthesiometer),  1003. 
Eye-mindedness  and  ear -mindedness,  1301. 
Eyes,  defects,  1030, 1346. 

—  German  children’s,  1132-1135. 

—  hair,  color,  1119. 

- - Germany,  1132-1135. 

Face,  breadth  and  length,  1102. 

—  growth,  1127, 1131. 

- Worcester,  1101-1102. 

Faradimeter  (Edelmann),  1182. 

Fassbender,  H.,  1100. 

Fatigue,  1105. 

—  memory,  tables,  1307-1308. 

Fears,  study  of,  1334-1337. 

Fere,  and  Boyer,  dynamolabiometer,  1170. 
Fere,  glosso-dynamometer,  1169. 

Field,  E.,  1316. 

Filliatre,  1165. 

Finger,  length,  measuring,  1193. 

First  born  children,  growth,  Toronto.  1100. 
Fitz,  G.  W.,  1146-1148. 

Foot,  length,  measuring,  1193. 

Forearm,  length,  measuring,  1193. 

Franck,  F.,  1151. 

Frear,  Caroline,  1333. 

Frerichs,  1125. 

Frey  (yon),  hair-esthesiometer,  1180. 

—  sphygmograph,  1173. 

Galton,  Francis,  1153,  1299. 


Galvanmometer  (Hirschmann),1181. 

Games,  boys,  moral  education,  1343-1344. 
Geissler,  1121, 1138,  1140. 

Geography,  ability,  tables,  1043-1052. 
Germans,  blonde,  brunette,  and  mixed  types, 
1132-1135. 

—  growth  of,  1096. 

—  hair,  other  nationalities,  1134. 

Ghosts,  attitude  of  children  toward,  1316. 

—  memory  of,  table,  1317. 

Gilbert,  J.  A.,  1103, 1107, 1137, 1167. 

Girls,  all,  measurements  of,  1068. 

—  abnormalities  and  age,  table,  1089-1090. 

—  American  parentage,  laboring  class,  statis¬ 

tics,  1070. 

- nonlaboring  class,  1069. 

- not  socially  divided,  table,  1077. 

- statistics,  1069. 

- tables,  1075-1077. 

—  average,  American  parents,  table,  1078. 

- American,  foreign  parents,  table,  1081. 

- foreign  parents,  table,  1079. 

- not  socially  divided,  tables,  1078, 1079, 1081. 

—  table,  1072. 

—  Boston,  table,  1095. 

—  bright,  American  parents,  table,  1073. 

- American,  foreign  parents,  table,  1080. 

- foreign  parents,  table,  1078. 

- not  socially  divided,  tables,  1078,1080. 

- tables,  1075, 1078. 

—  cephalic  index,  table,  1005. 

—  chest  girth,  St.  Louis,  1098. 

—  defective,  table,  1091-1092. 

—  dull,  American  mixed  nationality,  table,  1081 
- foreign  parents,  table,  1079. 

- not  socially  divided,  table,  1079,1081. 

- tables,  1072, 1076. 

—  fears,  table,  1336. 

—  games,  moral  education,  1343. 

—  laboring  class,  tables,  1075, 1076. 

—  likes  and  dislikes,  tables,  1347-1349. 

—  nonlaboring  class,  table,  1075. 

—  sickliness,  nature  of,  1124. 

- table,  1091. 

—  sensibility  to  heat,  table,  1005. 

- to  locality,  table,  1005. 

—  sitting  height,  Milwaukee,  1096. 

—  strength  of  grasp,  table,  1005. 

—  tables  of  measurements,  1088-1082. 

—  unruly,  table,  1091. 

Glosso-dynamometer  (Fere),  1169. 
Goldscheider,  A.,  1C02. 

Goniometer  (Topinard),  1189. 

Graphic  method,  1141-1142. 

Graphic  regulator,  1149. 

Gratsianoff,  N.  A.,  1099. 

Great  men,  boyhood,  1294-1299. 

Greenwood,  J.  M. ,  1108, 1282. 

Growth,  ability,  1027-1029. 

- diagrams,  1027, 1029. 

- Iowa  City,  1105. 

- St.  Louis,  1096, 1099. 

—  abnormalities,  diagrams,  1034-1035. 

—  age,  1129. 

—  body  and  head,  1126. 

- face,  Worcester,  1100. 

—  body  girths,  table,  1325. 

—  boys  in  Breslau,  1120. 

—  changes  in  infancy,  tables,  1324-1325. 

—  city  population,  1118. 

—  city  unfavorable  to,  1124. 

—  colored  children,  diagrams,  1025-1026. 

—  comparative  tables,  1137- 

—  degeneration,  table,  1119. 

—  development  of  the  senses,  1328. 

—  disease,  1118. 

—  effect  of  population  on,  1096. 

—  emotions,  1328. 

—  English  towns,  1118. 

—  extremities,  length  of,  1129. 

—  face,  1131. 

- - Worcester  children.  1100-1102. 

—  first-born  children,  Toronto,  1100. 

—  Germans,  1096. 

—  Hamburg,  1120-1121. 

—  head,  body,  1131,1132. 

—  height  of  face  and  head,  1127. 

—  infancy  and  childhood,  tables,  1325. 

—  influence  of  school  life,  1128. 

—  insane,  1119. 
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Growth,  intellect,  1329. 

—  intermarriage,  1096. 

—  Kansas  City,  1108. 

—  laboring  classes,  1126. 

—  language,  1329. 

—  laws,  diagram,  1326. 

--Leipzig,  1122. 

—  limits  of,  994. 

—  liver,  1125. 

—  Milwaukee  children,  1098. 

—  nationality,  1130. 

—  nose,  1131.  ' 

—  nursing,  1 126. 

—  old  age,  1129. 

—  periods,  1129-1130. 

—  Poland,  1125-1127. 

—  puberty,  1022-1024. 

- Boston,  1095. 

- diagram,  1023. 

—  race,  diagrams,  1025-1026. 

—  reciprocal  curves,  1327. 

—  Russians,  tables,  1135-1136. 

—  Saalfeld  in  Germany,  1124. 

—  Saxony,  1121-1122. 

—  sociological  condition,  1126-1128. 

—  truant  boys  and  Worcester  boys,  tables,  1110- 

1111. 

—  unfavorable  conditions,  1127-1129. 

—  United  States  naval  cadets,  1109. 

—  woman's,  1130. 

Hair,  children,  German,  1132-1135. 

—  eyes,  color,  Germany,  1132-1135. 

- color,  skin,  1134. 

Hair  esthesiometer  (Von  Frey),  1180. 

Hall,  G.  Stanley,  1137,1139,1281,1304,1312,1313, 
1333,1344. 

Hall,  W.S.,1324. 

Hall,  W.  S.  (Mrs.),  1334. 

Hamburg,  growth,  1120-1121. 

Hancock,  J.  A.,  1291. 

Hand,  strength  of  grasp,  1005. 

Hand  algometer  (Cattell),  1161. 

Hartwell,  Edward  M. ,  1350. 

Harvard  University,  psychological  labora¬ 
tory,  1195. 

Hasse,  P.,994, 1122. 

Head,  breadth,  increase,  1134. 

- — -  length,  1102. 

- Worcester,  1101-1102. 

—  circumference,  ability,  1019-1022. 

•  - delinquency,  1322. 

- diagrams.  1019-1022. 

- abnormalities,  diagrams,  1032-1033. 

- bright  boys,  diagrams,  1019-1021. 

- bright  girls,  diagram,  1022. 

- children,  abnormal,  1032-1033. 

- sickly,  1037. 

- colored  children,  diagrams.  1017-1018. 

- dull  boys,  diagrams, 1019-1021. 

- dull  girls,  diagram,  1022. 

•  - nationality,  1018. 

- diagram.  1016. 

-  race, 1018-1020. 

- diagrams,  1017-1018. 

- sex,  1016-1017. 

- sickly  girls,  diagram,  1037. 

— —  sociological  condition,  1018. 

■ - -  diagram,  1016. 

—  growth,  H31. 

- body,  1126, 1132. 

- face,  1127. 

- Worcester.,  1100. 

—  length,  height,  1103. 

- measuring  of,  1192. 

- Worcester,  1101-1102. 

—  measurement,  1002. 

- width,  method,  1192. 

- - St.  Louis,  boys,  1099. 

- - -  girls,  1098. 

Health,  great  men,  1299. 

—  range  of,  children,  1096. 

Hearing: 

—  apparatus  for  study  of,  1197. 

—  children,  bibliography,  1288. 

—  defects,  1030. 

—  naval  cadets,  1109. 

—  normal  reach,  1288. 

Heat,  measurement,  1161. 

—  sensibility  to,  1002-1003,  1005. 

- boys,  table,  1004. 


Heat,  sensibility,  girls,  table,  1005. 

Height,  ability,  1028-1029. 

—  abnormalities,  diagrams,  1034-1035. 

—  birth,  time  of,  1128. 

—  boys,  Boston,  table,  1094. 

- St.  Louis,  1097. 

- sickly,  diagram,  1040. 

- unruly,  diagram,  1036,  1040. 

—  British  Empire,  table,  1119. 

—  chest  girth,  compared,  1127-1128,  1130. 

—  children,  abnormalities,  1034-1035. 

- sickly,  1038. 

- unruly,  1036. 

—  countries  of  the  world,  tables,  1137-1138. 

—  degeneracy,  table,  1321. 

—  delinquency,  table,  1323. 

—  gii’ls,  Boston,  1095. 

- St.  Louis,  1097. 

—  head  circumference,  1130. 

—  Iowa  City,  1105. 

—  Kansas  City,  1108. 

—  length  of  head,  1103. 

—  lung  capacity,  1121. 

—  measuring  of,  1191. 

—  nationality,  1024. 

—  naval  cadets,  1109. 

—  North  Carolina  children,  table,  1012. 

—  puberty,  diagram,  1023. 

—  race,  1024-1026. 

—  St.  Louis  children,  1096. 

—  sex,  1022-1023. 

—  sociological  condition,  1024. 

—  Swedish  children,  1102. 

—  Worcester  children,  1102. 

Hensen,  1125. 

Hertel,  Alex.,  994,  1137,  1139. 

Htldebrand,  995. 

Hipp  chronoscope,  1144. 

Hirschmann,  galvanometer.  1181. 

History  and  ability,  tables,  1043-1052. 
Hypnotic  ball,  1166. 

Hypnotic  instruments,  1166. 

Identification,  certainty  of,  990. 

Ignorance  of  children,  tables,  1282-1283. 
Illinois  Society  for  Child  Study,  1302. 
Illusions,  perfumes,  1310. 

—  taste,  table,  1311. 

Imitation  in  children,  1333. 

Induction  coil  (Du  Bois-Keymond),  1182. 
Insane,  growth,  1119. 

Intellect  and  growth,  1329. 

Interests,  children,  1347-1349. 

Instruments  of  precision,  1141-1204. 
Instrument  makers,  list,  1202-1204. 
Introspection,  992. 

Investigation,  new  lines  of,  992,  993. 

Iowa  City,  children,  1103-1107. 

—  New  Haven  children,  1107. 

Iowa  Society  for  Child  Study. 

Irish  nationality.  1084. 

J  ASTRO  W,  J.,  1293. 

Johnson,  G.  E.,  1344. 

Jones,  Annie  8..  1112. 

Kansas  City  children,  1108, 1233. 

Kellor,  F.  Alice.  1112.  1157. 

Key,  Alex.,  1102,  1130,  1137,  1139. 

Kinesimeter  (Scripture  and  Titchener),  1179. 
Kline,  L.  W.,  1110. 

Knowledge  of  boys  and  girls. 

Kotelmann,  L.,  994,  1120,  1122,  1138. 
Kymograph i on  (Ludwig),  1142. 

Labiograph  (Rousselot ),  1167. 

Laboring  and  nonlaboring  classes,  classifica¬ 
tion,  1008. 

Laboring  classes,  girls,  American  parentage, 
statistics,  1070. 

—  growth,  1126. 

—  measurements  of,  1055. 

Lancaster,  R..  1321. 

Language,  ability,  tables,  1043-1052. 

—  grammatical  distribution,  table,  1330. 
Landsberger,  1122,  1125,  1127,  1138. 
Langendorf,  G.,  1194. 

Lanicaster,  Dr.,  1118. 

Laryngograph,  1168. 

Larynx  movements,  1168. 

Later-born  children,  Toronto,  1100. 

Laws  of  growth,  diagram,  1326-1328. 

Laziness,  1030. 

Lee,  C.  A.,  1100. 
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Leipzig,  growth,  1122. 

Length,  estimation  of,  1101. 

Liharzik,  904, 1118. 

Limitation  of  the  senses,  1141. 

Lip  movements,  1188. 

Location  reaction  apparatus  (Fitz),  1146-1148. 
Lombard,  W.,  1177. 

Lombroso,  C.,  1322, 1323. 

Ludwig,  1142. 

Lung  capacity,  1121. 

—  height,  1121. 

—  Iowa  City,  1104,  1107. 

—  naval  cadets,  1109. 

Maitland,  L.  (Miss),  1310, 1318. 
Malling-Hansen,  R.,  1123. 

Manouvrier,  L.,  1192. 

Manual  labor,  ability,  tables,  1043-1052. 
Marey,  E.  J.,  1143,  1194. 

—  sphygmograph,  1170.  * . 

- by  transmission,  1171. 

—  tambours,  1148,  1149. 

Marro,  A.,  1323. 

Mathematics,  ability,  tables,  1043-1052. 
Measurements,  children,  990. 

- Europe,  1118-1140. 

—  head,  1002. 

—  limits  to  error  in,  table,  1194. 

—  list  of,  for  children,  995-998. 

—  relation  of,  New  Haven,  1107. 

—  school  children  of  the  United  States,  1094- 

1118. 

—  utility  of,  990. 

—  Washington  school  'children,  tables,  1052- 

1094. 

Memory,  age,  1307. 

—  drawing,  1287,  1309. 

—  fatigue,  tables,  1307, 1308. 

—  ghosts,  table,  1316-1318. 

—  tests,  colored  children,  1316. 

Mental  ability.  See  Ability. 

Mental  acts,  apparatus  for  study,  1198. 
Mental  strain,  cadets  and  soldiers,  1131. 
Methods  of  investigation,  993-994. 
—Washington  school  children,  1003-1004,  1013- 

1015,  1041-1042. 

Mil-am-meter  (Weston),  1181. 

Milwaukee  children,  conclusions  as  to,  1096. 
Minds  of  children  on  entering  school. 

Mirror  hypnotizer,  1167. 

Miwa,  1140. 

Moore,  Alice  O.,  1113, 1157. 

Moral  education,  1339-1346. 

—  adult  influence,  1342. 

—  conclusions,  1345-1346. 

—  games,  1343-1344. 

Morel  (De  Tours).  1321. 

Moscow  school  children,  994. 

Mosso,  A  ,  ergograph,  1177. 

—  plethysmograph,  1153. 

—  sphygmomanometer,  1174. 

Motives  of  child,  plan  of  study,  1302. 

Motor  ability,  1291-1294. 

Movement  of  hand,  apparatus  (Filliatre),  1165. 
Munsterberg,  H.,  992, 1150-1151,  1195. 

Muscle  memory,  1151. 

Muscle  reading,  1162. 

Muscle  sense,  1107. 

—  apparatus  (Miinsterberg),  1151-1152. 

Music,  ability,  tables,  1043-1052. 

Myograph  (Marey),  1150, 1151. 

Nationality,  abiiity,  tables,  1043-1046,  1088. 

—  abnormalities,  table,  1087. 

—  average  ability,  1046. 

—  growth,  1130. 

- comparative  tables,  1137. 

—  head  circumference,  1018. 

- diagram,  1016. 

—  height,  1024. 

—  Irish,  1094. 

—  weight,  1024. 

Naval  cadets,  growth,  1109. 

Negative  results,  use  of,  993. 

Nervous  children,  1039. 

New  Haven  children.  1107. 

—  Boston  and  Milwaukee  children  compared, 

1103. 

—  Iowa  Bity  children  compared,  1107. 

New  lines  of  investigation,  992,  993. 

—  objections  to,  993. 

Nonlaboring  classes,  girls,  statistics,  1069. 


Nonlaboring  classes,  classification,  1008. 

—  measurements  of,  1054. 

—  table,  1094. 

Normal  child,  994. 

Normal  man  should  be  studied,  991. 

North  Carolina  mountain  children  and 
Washington  children  compared,  1012. 
Nose  growth,  1131. 

Nursing  and  growth,  1126. 

Objections  to  estimation  of  ability,  1015. 

—  to  new  lines  of  investigation,  993. 
Occupation  and  pain,  1162. 

Old  age  and  growth,  1129. 

“Only  children,”  1349-1350. 

Optical  and  measuring  instruments,  psycho¬ 
logical  laboratory,  1200. 

Paget,  1334. 

Pagliani,  L.,  994,  1122,  1127,  1138,  1139. 

Pain,  ability,  table,  1117. 

- age,  sex,  birth,  conclusions,  1118. 

—  birth  order,  tables,  1115-1117. 

—  business  men,  1162. 

—  conclusions,  1113-1114,  1118. 

—  delinquency,  table,  1321. 

—  Germans,  1162. 

—  left  hand,  1162. 

—  measurements,  1155-1158. 

- public  and  private  schools,  tables,  1111-1113. 

—  professional  men,  1162. 

—  Saginaw  children,  1114-1118. 

—  sensibility  and  algometer,  table,  1162. 

—  sex,  1118,  1162. 

—  sociological  condition,  tables,  1157-1158. 

—  strength  of  grasp,  tables,  1115-1117. 

—  temporal  algometer,  tables,  1111-1113. 

—  university  women,  table,  1112. 

—  washerwomen,  table,  1113. 

—  women,  self-educators,  table,  1113. 

- English,  1162. 

—  threshold  of,  1103,  1107,  1114. 

Palate,  height  of,  1189. 

—  tracings,  1169. 

Palatograph  (Weeks),  1169. 

Palatometer  (Talbot),  1190. 

Palmer,  Alice  E.,  1112, 1157. 

Paralysis,  trembling  of  hand,  1164. 
Partridge,  G.  E.,  1333. 

Peckham,  G.  W.,  1096,  1102,  1108,  1137,  1139. 
Peckham,  J.  Y.,  1118. 

Pendulum  chronoscope  (Fitz),  1146-1148. 

—  (Scripture),  1145-1146. 

Penmanship,  ability,  tables,  1043-1052. 
Perception,  space  and  time,  apparatus  for 

study,  1199. 

Perfumes,  illusions,  table,  1310. 

Periods  of  growth,  1129-1130. 

Pfarre,  dynamometer,  1186. 

Phtladelphien,  sphygmograph,  1172. 
Phonendoscope  (Bazzi  and  Bianchi) ,  1176. 
Physical  development,  standard  of,  991. 
Plethysmograph  (Mosso),  1153. 

—  (Franck),  1152. 

Pneumograph  (Marey),  1153. 

—  (Verdin),  1154. 

Polish  children,  growth,  1125-1127. 

Politzer,  1288. 

Polygraph,  1143-1144. 

Portable  square,  1191. 

Porter, W.T.,  1096, 1097, 1099, 1137, 1139, 1321, 1322. 
Pressure  measurement,  1154. 

Profession  and  pain,  table,  1162. 

Psychical  processes, apparatus  for  study,1198. 
Psychograph  (Sommer),  1165. 
Psychological  laboratory,  bibliography, 1195. 

—  instruments,  Harvard  University,  1195-1204. 
Psychophysical  study,  objections  to,  991-992. 
Puberty,  blushing,  1333-1334. 

—  cephalic  index,  strength  and  sensibility,  1003- 

1007. 

- table,  1007. 

—  chest  girth,  1128. 

—  colored  children,  1011. 

- table,  1011. 

—  dangers  of,  1124. 

—  growth,  1022-1024. 

- Boston,  1095. 

- diagram,  1023. 

—  height,  diagram,  1023. 

—  North  Carolina  mountain  children,  table, 

1012. 
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Puberty,  sensibility,  1006-1007. 

—  sex,  diagram,  1023. 

—  sociological  condition,  1024. 

—  weight,  diagram,  1023. 

Pulse,  Iowa  City  children,  1105. 

—  tracings,  1171-1172. 

—  vessels,  recording  instrument,  1175. 
Punishment,  1337-1339. 

—  children’s  reasons  for,  table,  1291. 

Pure  science  useful  to  humanity,  993. 
Purposes,  sesthetical,  altruistic,  children,  ma¬ 
terialistic,  1330-1332. 

Questions  in  child  study: 

- Barnard  Club  School,  1300-1301. 

—  doll  study,  1312-1313. 

—  fears  m  children,  1334-1335. 

—  moral  education,  1339. 

—  peculiar  children,  1318-1319. 

—  “only  children,”  1349. 

—  Saginaw  children,  1114. 

Quetelet,  A.,  989,  993,  1121,  1127,  1130,1138,1140, 
1322. 

Quickness  and  accuracy  (Fitz),  table,  1148. 
Race,  ability,  tables,  1043-1052,  1088. 

—  cephalic  index,  tables,  1010-1011. 

—  circumference  of  head,  1018-1020. 

—  growth,  diagrams,  1025-1026. 

—  head  circumference,  diagrams,  1017-1018. 

—  height,  1024-1026. 

—  sensibility,  tables,  1010-1011. 

—  sitting  height,  1025-1026. 

—  strength,  tables,  1010-1011. 

—  weight,  1025-1026. 

Reaction  apparatus  (Fitz),  1146-1148. 
Reaction  time,  Iowa  City,  1106. 

Reading,  ability,  tables,  1043-1052. 

—  moral  education,  1345. 

Reigart,  J.  F.,  1100,  1323. 

Respiration,  concentration  of  thought,  1152. 

—  curve,  1153. 

Results  of  investigation,  tentative,  1004. 
Rhbocord  (Du  Bois-Reymond),  1183. 

Rights  of  children  as  seen  by  themselves,  1290. 
Roberts,  Ch.,  998, 1137, 1140. 

Rousselot  (labiograph),  1167. 

Roux,  L.,  934. 

Russell,  E.  H.,  1100, 1333. 

Russians,  growth,  tables,  1135-1136. 

Russow,  1126. 

Sabin,  EL.  1301. 

St.  Louis  children,  1096-1100. 

—  conclusions,  1099. 

Sack,  1099, 1128. 

Saginaw  school  children,  pain,  1114-1118. 
Sanford,  E.  C.,  1144, 1145, 1194. 

Saxony,  growth,  1121-1122. 

SCHAFFHAUSEN,  H.,  1126. 

Schallenberger,  Margaret  E.,  1290. 
Schmidt,  E.,  1124, 1138, 1140, 1189, 1194. 
SCHMIEGSLOW,  E.,  1288. 

ScHOLFrELD,  Bessie  M.,  1300. 

School  children,  measurements  of,  in  United 
States,  1094-1118. 

School  life  and  growth,  1128. 

Schools,  public  and  private,  pain  measure¬ 
ments,  tables.  1111-1113. 

Science,  ability,  tables,  1043-1052. 

—  its  primary  object,  993. 

Scripture  and  Titchener,  kinesimeter,  1179. 
Scripture,  E.  W.,  1167, 1179, 1194. 

—  dynamometer,  1186. 

—  touch- weights,  1180. 

Sensations,  apparatus  for  studying,  1197. 

- dermal  and  muscular,  1198. 

Senses,  development  and  growth,  1328. 

—  organs  and  nerves,  models,  1193. 
Sensibility,  ability  in  different  studies,  1006. 

—  colored  children,  tables,  1009-1011. 

—  electrical,  table,  1184. 

—  locality,  boys,  table,  1004. 

- girls,  table,  1005. 

- skin,  1003, 1005. 

- table,  1159. 

—  North  Carolina  children,  table,  1012. 

—  puberty,  table,  1008-1007. 

—  race,  tables,  1010, 1011. 

—  sociological  condition,  table,  1008. 

Sex,  ability,  1031. 1045. 

- —  average,  1046. 

- Kansas  City,  1108. 


Sex,  ability,  tables,  1043-1052, 1088. 

—  abnormalities,  table,  1087. 

—  head  circumference,  1016-1017. 

—  height,  1022-1023. 

—  pain,  1118, 1162. 

—  puberty,  diagram,  1023. 

—  sitting  height,  1023. 

—  weight.1022-1023. 

Shaw,  E.R.,  1303. 

Shaw,  J.C.,  1304. 

Sickliness,  colored  boys,  table,  1092. 

—  Copenhagen  and  Lausanne,  1124. 

Sickly  boys,  head  circumference,  diagram, 
1039. 

—  height,  diagram,  1040. 

—  table,  1090. 

—  unruly  boys  compared,  diagrams,  1039-1040. 

—  weight,  diagram,  1040. 

Sickly  children,  1030, 1037-1040. 

Sickly  girls,  head  circumference,  diagram, 
1037. 

—  table,  1091, 1124. 

Sight,  apparatus  for  study,  1197. 

Sitting  height,  measuring  method,  1191. 

—  Milwaukee  children,  1096. 

—  naval  cadets,  1L09. 

—  race,  sex,  1025-1026. 

—  Worcester  children,  1103. 

Small,  M.  H.,  1310, 1312,  1345. 

Snellen,  H.,  1346. 

Sociological  condition,  ability,  1007-1009, 1045. 
- tables,  1008,  1043-1045,  1088. 

—  abnormalities,  table,  1087. 

—  average  ability,  1046. 

—  birth,  time  of,  1123. 

—  cephalic  index  table,  1008. 

—  growth,  1126, 1127-11*8. 

- unfavorable,  1127-1129. 

—  head  circumference,  1018. 

- diagram,  1016. 

—  height,  1024. 

—  pain,  tables,  1157-1158. 

—  puberty,  1024. 

—  race,  table,  1087. 

—  sensibility,  table,  1008. 

—  strength,  1127. 

—  weight,  1024. 

Sommer  (psychograph),  1165. 

Speech,  defects,  1030. 

—  mechanics  of,  1188. 

Spelling,  ability,  tables,  1043-1052. 
Sphygmograph  (Marey),  1170. 

- by  transmission,  1171. 

—  (Philadelphien),  1172. 

—  (von  Frey),  1173. 

Sphygmomanometer  (Basch),  1175. 

—  (Mosso),  1174. 

Sphygmometer  (Bloch),  1174. 

—  record,  table  (Cheron),  1176. 

—  (Verdin),  1173. 

Standard  of  ability,  objections  to,  1042. 
Stetson,  G.  R.,  1318. 

Street,  J.  R.,  1339. 

Strength,  arm  lift,  Iowa  City,  1104. 

—  hand  grasp,  1003. 

- birth  order,  tables,  1115-1117. 

- boys,  table,  1004. 

- colored  children,  tables,  1010-1011. 

— -  delinquency,  1321. 

- girls,  table,  1005. 

- naval  cadets.  1110. 

- North  Carolina  mountain  children,  table, 

1012. 

- pain,  tables,  1115-1117. 

- call,  tables,  1010-1011. 

—  sociological  condition,  1127. 

—  wrist  lift,  1104. 

Study,  children,  through  drawings,  1285-1287. 

—  man,  1141. 

—  overstrain,  1100, 1108. 

Suggestibility,  children,  1310-1312. 
Suggestions,  force  of,  1106. 

Suggestion  blocks  (Gilbert),  1167. 
Sugltgowski,  1138,  1140. 

Swedish  school  children,  994. 

—  height,  1102. 

Swift,  E.  J.,  1346. 

Tablot,  E.  S.,  1189,  1190. 

—  palatometer,  1190. 

Tambour  (Marey),  1148, 1149. 
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Taylor,  J.  S.,  1347. 

Teacher,  influence  of,  table,  1340-1341. 
Temperature  spots,  1002. 

Temple  algometer,  see  temporal  algometer. 
Temporal  algometer  (MacDonald),  1155. 

—  pain,  tables,  1111-1113. 

Therm  aesthesiometer  (Eulenburg),  1003, 
1159. 

Time  markers,  1148-1149. 

Tttchener,  E.  B..  1179,  1194. 

Topinard,  P.,  1194. 

—  anthropometer,  1187. 

—  calipers,  goniometer,  1189. 

Tor5k  (von).  A.,  1194. 

Toronto  children,  1100. 

Touch  weights  (Scripture),  1180. 

Trembling,  hand,  paralysis,  1164. 

—  tongue,  1164. 

Tremograph,  1293. 

Truth  for  its  own  sake,  932-993. 

Tuning -fork  stand,  1145. 

Turin  school  children,  994. 

Uhlitzsch,  1121. 

Ulmann,  dynamometer,  1185. 

Unconscious  movement,  1163. 

United  States,  measurements  of  children  in, 
1094-1118. 

University  women  and  pain,  table,  1112. 
Unruly,  boys,  height,  diagram,  1036,1040. 

- - -  sickly  boys  compared,  diagrams,  1039-1040. 

- table,  1004, 1090. 

- weight,  diagram,  1036. 1040. 

—  children,  1031, 1035-1036. 

—  girls,  table,  1091. 

Vahl,  1140. 

Vazhnoff,  tables,  1135-1136. 

Verdin,  Ch.,  1161,1175. 

— •  sphygmometer,  1173. 

Vernier  chronoscope  (Sanford),  1144r-1145. 
Vierordt,  K..  1J21. 

Virchow.  R.,  907,1132,1134. 

Vision,  naval  cadets,  1109. 

V oluntary  motor  ability,  1105. 

Wahl,  1123. 

Washerwomen  and  pain,  table,  1113. 


Washington  schoolchildren,  996-997. 

—  abnormalities,  998-999;  conclusions,  997-999. 

—  N  orth  Carolina  mountain  children  compared, 

1012;  special  study  of,  999-1012. 

—  teachers,  997. 

Weber’s  law,  1154. 

Weeks,  Dr.,  palatograph,  1169. 

Weight,  ability,  1028-1029. 

—  abnormalities,  diagrams,  1034-1035. 

—  appreciation  of  (Galton),  1153-1154. 

—  Boston  children,  table,  1094, 1095. 

—  British  Empire,  table,  1119. 

—  countries  of  the  world,  tables,  1139-1140. 

—  degeneracy,  table,  1321. 

—  delinquency,  table,  1323. 

—  Iowa  City,  ll04. 

—  Kansas  City,  1108. 

—  nationality,  1024. 

—  naval  cadets,  1109. 

—  North  Carolina  mountain  children,  table, 

1012. 

—  puberty,  diagram,  1023. 

—  race,  1025-1026. 

—  St.  Louis  children,  1098,  1097. 

—  sex,  1022-1023. 

—  sickly  children,  1038, 1040. 

—  sociological  condition,  1024. 

—  Worcester  children,  1103. 

—  unruly  children,  1036, 1040. 

Weissenberg,  S.,  1127,  1128,  1129, 1130. 

West,  G.  M„  1100,  1101,  1102,  1137,  1139,  1323. 
Weston,  mil-am-meter,  1181. 

Wilson,  Louis  N.,  1350. 

Wiltse,  Miss  S.  E.,  1312. 

WlNTRICH,  1121. 

Woman,  growth,  1130. 

—  self-educated,  pain,  table,  1113. 

Worcester  children,  1100-1103. 

Wretlind.  1123. 

Wrist  lift,  1104. 

Yoder,  A.  H.,  1294. 

Youthful  degeneracy,  1321-1324. 
Zhermunski,  M.  S.,  1288. 

Zola,  Emil,  991. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  TWELVE  OF  THE 
MODERN  LANGUAGE  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA.1 


The  committee  appointed  two  years  ago  to  make  recommendations  upon  the 
subject  of  preparatory  requirements  in  French  and  German  has  the  honor  to  sub¬ 
mit  the  following  report: 


Section  I. — Preliminary. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  appointment  of  the  committee  grew  out  of  a 
request  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  which  has  for  some  time  been 
endeavoring  to  bring  about  a  better  regulation  of  secondary  instruction  in  the 
subjects  usually  required  for  admission  to  American  colleges.  In  pursuing  this 
laudable  undertaking  the  National  Educational  Association  very  properly  saw 
fit  to  ask  for  the  advice  of  various  professional  bodies,  our  own  among  the  num¬ 
ber.  In  particular,  it  Was  desired  that  we  draw  up  model  preparatory  courses  in 
French  and  German  and  make  recommendations  concerning  the  practical  man¬ 
agement  of  these  courses.  The  matter  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  both 
branches  of  this  association  at  the  sessions  of  1896,  and  we  were  asked  to  take 
appropriate  action.  As  the  business  appeared  to  be  of  very  great  importance,  it 
was  thought  best  to  turn  it  over  to  a  large  committee  having  a  somewhat  general 
mandate  to  investigate  and  report.  The  resolution  under  which  the  committee 
was  appointed  reads  as  follows: 

That  a  committee  of  twelve  be  appointed:  (a)  To  consider  the  position  of  the 
modem  languages  in  secondary  education;  (6)  to  examine  into  and  make  recom¬ 
mendations  upon  methods  of  instruction,  the  training  of  teachers,  and  such  other 
questions  connected  with  the  teaching  of  the  modern  languages  in  the  secondary 
schools  and  the  colleges  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  committee  may  require 
consideration. 

That  this  committee  shall  consist  of  the  present  president  of  the  association, 
Prof.  Calvin  Thomas,  as  chairman,  and  eleven  other  members  of  the  association, 
to  be  named  by  him . 

That  the  association  hereby  refers  to  this  committee  the  request  of  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  National  Educational  Association  for  cooperation  in  the  consideration 
of  the  subject  of  college  entrance  examinations  in  French  and  German. 

In  pursuance  of  this  resolution  the  committee  was  made  up  early  in  the  year 
1897,  ana  began  its  work  by  preparing  a  circular,  which  was  sent  out  to  some  2,500 
teachers.  The  object  of  the  circular  was  to  obtain  information  with  regard  to 
the  present  status  of  secondary  instruction  in  French  and  German  in  the  country 
at  large,  and  also  to  elicit  opinions  with  respect  to  a  number  of  more  or  less  debat¬ 
able  questions  which,  as  was  thought,  would  be  likely  to  arise  in  the  course  of  the 
committee’s  deliberations.  Several  hundred  replies  were  received  and  collated, 
and  the  information  thus  obtained  was  laid  before  the  committee  at  a  session  held 
in  Philadelphia  one  year  ago.  We  have  not  thought  it  wise  to  cumber  this  report, 


1  Submitted  at  a  meeting  of  the  Association  held  in  December,  1898,  at  Charlottesville,  Ya. 
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which  will  be  long  enough  at  the  best,  with  a  detailed  recital  of  these  statistics. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  they  give  us  a  picture  of  somewhat  chaotic 
and  bewildering  conditions.  Under  various  names  our  secondary  schools  have  a 
large  number  of  courses  in  which  French  and  German  figure  as  prominent  or  as 
subordinate  subjects  of  instruction;  courses  of  one,  two,  three,  and  four  or  more 
years;  courses  providing  for  two,  three,  four,  or  five  recitations  a  week,  and  for 
recitation  periods  ranging  from  twenty-five  to  sixty  minutes.  And  when  we  come 
to  the  colleges  and  higher  scientific  schools  the  requirements  for  admission  are 
hardly  less  multifarious.  Various  bachelors’  degrees  are  conferred,  and  for 
admission  to  the  courses  leading  to  these  degrees  French  and  German  figure  vari¬ 
ously,  according  as  the  modern  language  is  offered  in  addition  to  the  Latin  and 
Greek  of  the  classical  preparatory  course,  or  in  place  of  Greek,  or  as  the  main  lin¬ 
guistic  study.  Some  of  the  colleges  have  also  an  elementary  and  an  advanced 
requirement,  with  options  variously  managed. 

Upon  surveying  the  intricate  problem  thus  presented,  the  members  of  the 
committee  perceived  at  once  that  any  report  which  they  might  make,  if  it  was  to 
be  really  useful,  must  be  adapted,  so  far  as  practicable,  to  the  conditions  as  they 
are.  It  was  not  for  us  to  recommend  radical  changes  in  the  American  system,  or 
lack  of  system,  which  has  grown  up  in  a  natural  way  and  must  work  out  its  own 
destiny.  It  was  not  for  us  to  attempt  to  decide  which  of  the  various  competing 
courses  is  the  best  course,  or  to  antagonize  any  particular  study.  Nor  could  we 
assume  to  dictate  to  the  colleges  just  how  much  knowledge  of  French  or  German, 
or  both,  the}7  shall  demand  for  admission  to  this,  that,  or  the  other  undergraduate 
course.  The  colleges  would  certainly  not  consent  to  any  surrender  of  their  liberty 
to  regulate  their  requirements  in  their  own  way.  Most  important  of  all,  it  was 
not  for  us  to  propose  any  arrangements  which  could  be  taken  to  imply  that  sec¬ 
ondary  instruction  in  French  and  German  exists  only  for  the  sake  of  preparation 
for  college.  The  great  majority  of  those  studying  the  modern  languages  in  school 
do  not  go  to  college  at  all.  Our  secondary  education  must  be  recognized  as  having 
its  own  function,  its  own  aims  and  ideals.  In  the  great  mass  of  the  schools  those 
who  are  preparing  for  college  receive  instruction  in  the  same  classes  with  those 
who  are  not  preparing  for  college.  And  this  must  always  be  so.  These  consider¬ 
ations  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  proper  line  for  the  committee  to  pursue  was  as 
follows: 

To  describe  a  certain  number  of  grades  of  preparatory  instruction,  correspond¬ 
ing  to  courses  of  different  length;  to  define  these  grades  as  clearly  as  possible  in 
terms  of  time  and  work  and  aim,  and  to  make  a  few  practical  recommendations 
with  regard  to  the  management  of  the  instruction — recommendations  having  as 
their  sole  object  the  educational  benefit  of  the  pupil.  The  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  are  naturally  of  the  opinion  that  the  study  of  a  modern  language  in  school 
has  a  distinct  educational  value  of  its  own.  The  teacher’s  problem  is  to  realize 
this  value  from  the  study.  Whether  the  learner  is  going  to  college  or  not  makes 
no  difference,  save  as  this  consideration  affects  the  amount  of  time  he  can  devote 
to  the  modern  language  while  preparing  himself  in  the  other  necessary  subjects. 
If  such  courses  could  be  wisely  drawn  up,  and  if  then  they  were  to  be  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  country  upon  the  combined  authority  of  the  Modern  Language 
Association  and  the  National  Educational  Association,  it  would  seem  reasonable 
to  expect  them  soon  to  become  the  national  norm  of  secondary  instruction  in  the 
modern  languages.  It  also  seems  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  colleges  will  be 
not  only  willing  but  glad  to  adopt  the  practice  of  stating  their  requirements  in 
terms  of  the  national  grades.  Such  a  mutual  understanding  between  the  colleges 
and  the  secondary  schools  should  do  much  to  bring  a  definitely  understood  order 
out  of  our  existing  chaos. 

Having  come  a  year  ago  to  this  general  conclusion  as  to  what  could  and  should 
be  done,  the  committee  saw  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  submit  a  satisfactory 
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final  report  at  the  Philadelphia  meeting.  There  were  various  matters  that" 
required  further  study.  First,  there  was  the  question  as  to  how  many  grades- 
were  really  needed — Whether  two,  or  three,  or  more.  Then  there  was  the  question 
of  French  and  German  in  the  lower  school  grades.  This  subject,  it  is  true,  had 
not  been  expressly  committed  to  us;  but  it  was  known  that  many  private  schools,, 
and  not  a  few  of  our  best  public  schools,  already  provide  instruction  in  French' 
or  German  in  grades  below  the  high  school.  It  was  also  known  that  many  good? 
teachers  strongly  advocate  this  idea.  But  if  it  is  wise  to  begin  a  modern  language* 
some  time  before  the  high  school  is  reached,  and  if  this  practice  is  to  be  extended; 
and  to  become  more  and  more  a  part  of  our  national  system,  it  is  evident  that  the- 
modern-language  work  of  the  secondary  schools  must  be  more  or  less  affected.. 
Again,  there  was  the  perplexing  question  of  method. 

In  view  of  the  sharp  differences  of  opinion  and  of  practice  known  to  exist  among" 
teachers,  the  committee  thought  it  best,  before  undertaking  to  advise  teachers- 
how  to  teach,  to  reexamine  the  whole  matter  carefully  in  the  light  of  experience- 
and  in  the  light  of  recent  contributions  to  the  subject,  to  the  end  that  their  final 
recommendations  might  be  as  free  as  possible  from  any  vagaries  of  personal  prej¬ 
udice.  Finally,  there  was  the  large  task  of  drawing  up  the  proposed  courses  and 
formulating  the  recommendations.  Seeing  all  this  work  ahead,  the  committee- 
decided,  at  the  Philadelphia  session,  to  report  progress,  ask  for  additional  time* 
and  money,  and,  if  this  request  should  be  granted,  to  appoint  a  number  of  sub¬ 
committees,  whose  task  it  should  be  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the  various 
questions  just  enumerated.  The  request  was  granted  and  the  committee  adjourned; 
after  passing  unanimously  a  single  resolution,  the  import  of  which  will  be  appar¬ 
ent  from  what  was  said  a  little  while  ago.  The  resolution  was  to  the  effect  that 
secondary  instruction  in  French  and  German  should  not  be  differentiated,  accord¬ 
ing  as  the  pupil  is,  or  is  not,  preparing  for  college. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  year  1898  the  subcommittees  worked  at  their  sevtual 
tasks  by  means  of  circulars  and  correspondence.  Early  in  November  a  three-day" 
session  of  the  general  committee  was  held  in  New  York  City.  The  meeting  was-' 
attended  by  10  of  the  12  members,  2  being  unavoidably  absent.  The  report©  off 
the  various  subcommittees  were  received  and  discussed,  together  with  other  mat¬ 
ters  germane  to  the  committee’s  general  task.  As  a  result  of  the  three  days’  discus¬ 
sion,  the  substance  of  the  following  report  was  agreed  upon.  Since  the  November 
meeting  the  report,  as  below  drawn  up,  has  been  submitted  to  the  members  of  the* 
committee,  and,  after  some  further  interchange  of  views  by  mail,  has  been  agreecL 
to  by  them  unanimously. 

Section  II.— Value  of  the  Modern  Languages  in  Secondary  Education.. 

Aside  from  the  general  disciplinary  value  common  to  all  linguistic  and  literary 
studies,  the  study  of  French  and  German  in  the  secondary  schools  is  profitable  in- 
three  ways:  First,  as  an  introduction  to  the  life  and  literature  of  France  and  Ger¬ 
many;  secondly,  as  a  preparation  for  intellectual  pursuits  that  require  the  ability" 
to  read  French  and  German  for  information;  thirdly,  as  the  foundation  of  air 
accomplishment  that  may  become  useful  in  business  and  travel.  Under  each  of 
these  heads  a  great  deal  might  be  said;  but  an  exhaustive  discussion  of  the  several 
topics  would  swell  the  volume  of  this  report  beyond  the  limits  within  which  it  is 
likely  to  be  most  useful.  A  few  words  must  therefore  suffice. 

What  we  have  called  the  general  disciplinary  value  of  linguistic  and  literary 
study  is  well  understood  the  world  over,  and  has  long  been  recognized  in  the  edu¬ 
cational  arrangements  of  every  civilized  nation.  The  study  of  a  language  other 
than  the  mother  tongue  requires  the  learner  to  compare  and  discriminate,  thus 
training  the  analytic  and  reflective  faculties.  The  effort  to  express  himself  in  the- 
unfamiliar  idiom,  to  translate  from  it  into  his  own,  makes  him  attentive  to  the? 
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meaning  of  words,  gives  a  new  insight  into  the  possible  resources  of  expression, 
and  cultivates  precision  of  thought  and  statement.  Incidentally  the  memory  is 
strengthened  and  the  power  of  steady  application  developed.*  In  time  such  study 
opens  the  gate  to  a  new  literature,  thus  liberalizing  the  mind  and  giving  an  ampler 
outlook  upon  life.  Through  literature  the  student  is  made  a  partaker  in  the  intel¬ 
lectual  life  of  other  times  and  other  peoples.  He  becomes  familiar  with  their 
manners  and  customs,  their  ideals  and  institutions,  their  mistakes  and  failures, 
and  with  the  artistic  forms  in  which  the  national  genius  has  expressed  itself. 
When  he  leaves  school,  such  knowledge  not  only  enriches  his  personal  life,  but 
makes  him  a  more  useful  because  a  more  intelligent  member  of  society.  It  exerts 
a  steadying,  sanative  influence,  for  it  furnishes  him  with  standards  based  upon 
the  best  performance  of  the  race  everywhere.  For  us  Americans,  with  our  large 
confidence  in  our  own  ways  and  destiny,  there  is  special  need  of  the  wisdom  that 
comes  from  familiarity  with  the  life,  literature,  and  history  of  the  great  makers 
of  European  civilization. 

What  has  been  said  up  to  this  point  relates  to  the  profit  of  linguistic  and  literary 
study  in  general,  a  matter  about  which  there  is  no  serious  difference  of  opinion 
among  intelligent  people.  When,  however,  we  come  to  consider  the  relative  value 
of  the  ancient  and  the  modern  1anguages,  we  raise  a  moot  question  over  which 
there  has  been  endless  discussion.  Here,  again,  we  refrain  from  lengthy  argument. 
Let  it  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  question  is  a  very  large  one,  to  be  decided 
only  in  the  light  of  long  and  wide  experience.  To  reach  a  sane  view  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  it  is  necessary  to  make  some  allowance  on  both  sides  for  the  partisanship  of 
the  professional  teacher,  who  is  generally  more  or  less  prone  to  overstate  the 
importance  of  his  specialty.  Nor  should  we  allow  too  great  weight  to  the  views 
of  publicists,  men  of  letters,  and  so  forth,  who  treat  the  question  from  a  purely 
personal  point  of  view.  The  man  in  middle  life,  who  has  the  advantage  of  know¬ 
ing  just  what  knowledge  is  most  useful  to  him  in  his  own  work,  can  usually  look 
back  upon  his  early  education  and  tell  a  tale  of  neglected  opportunities  and  mis¬ 
applied  energy.  Educational  arrangements  must  be  made  for  the  many,  and 
human  tastes,  needs,  and  aptitudes  are  various.  For  the  boy  or  girl  who  must 
select  a  course  of  study  long  before  he  or  she  can  know  just  what  special  attain¬ 
ment  will  be  the  most  useful  in  after  life,  it  is  enough  to  be  assured  that  the  dis¬ 
cipline  and  culture  derived  from  the  study  of  a  foreign  language,  whether  ancient 
or  modern,  will  certainly  prove  valuable. 

The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  best  course  of  study  for  the  secondary 
school  will  always  provide  instruction  in  at  least  one  ancient  and  one  modern 
language.  Beyond  this  we  do  not  undertake  to  pass  judgment  upon  the  compara¬ 
tive  merits  of  competing  courses.  It  has  always  been  the  policy  of  the  Modern 
Language  Association  not  to  antagonize  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek.  We  ask 
for  the  modern  languages  in  school  and  college  nothing  more  than  a  fair  chance 
to  show  what  they  are  worth.  We  believe  that  they  are  worth,  when  properly 
taught,  no  less  than  the  ancient  languages.1  It  is,  of  course,  conceded  that  the 
Latin  and  Greek  are  the  more  “  difficult  ”  in  the  initial  stages.  But  difficulty  can 
not  be  the  highest  test  of  educational  utility,  else  Latin  and  Greek  should  them¬ 
selves  give  way  to  Sanskrit  and  Chinese.  Evidently  it  is  the  goodness  of  the 
kernel  and  net  the  thickness  and  hardness  of  the  shell  that  we  are  mainly  to  think 
of.  The  kernel  is  the  introduction  to  the  life  and  literature  of  a  great  civilized 
people,  whom  it  is,  for  some  reason,  very  important  for  us  to  know  about.  And 
here  it  may  properly  be  urged  on  behalf  of  the  modern  languages  that,  just  in 
proportion  as  they  are  easier  to  acquire,  the  essential  benefit  of  the  acquisition  is 

1  ”  It  seems  to  me  that  the  teaching  of  modern  languages  in  many  of  the-  schools  *  *  *  has 
now  reached  such  a  stage  that  we  may  fairly  say  that  a  training  in  French  or  German,  or  both, 
can  he  given  which  is  just  as  substantial,  strong,  and  useful  a  training  as  any  other  that  is  given 
in  the  same  period.” — President  Eliot,  Educational  Reform,  p.  378. 
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the  sooner  realized.  They  give  a  quicker  return  upon  the  investment.  This  is  a 
consideration  that  is  of  special  importance  for  the  secondary  school.  It  is  quite 
possible  in  an  ordinary  school  course  to  learn  to  read  French  and  German  easily. 
The  high-school  graduate  who  has  acquired  this  ability  can  at  once  turn  it  to 
account,  even  if  he  does  not  go  to  college.  If  he  allows  his  ability  to  slip  from 
him  through  lack  of  practice,  it  is  at  least  his  own  fault.  In  the  case  of  the 
ancient  languages,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  well-understood  and  oft-lamented 
fact  that  the  great  majority,  even  of  college  graduates,  never  learn  to  read  Latin 
and  Greek  with  ease.  Up  to  the  last  the  effort  is  more  or  less  painful.  After 
leaving  college  they  usually  drop  their  Latin  and  Greek,  and  in  a  short  time  they 
can  not  read  at  all.  The  profit  of  the  study  thus  reduces,  for  the  many,  to  its 
purely  gymnastic  value.  That  value,  we  are  prepared  to  admit,  is  very  great; 
but  we  would  urge  that  the  purely  gymnastic  value  of  the  modern  languages  is, 
potentially,  also  very  great.  The  argument  of  difficulty”  is  often  misused. 
There  may  be  as  much  valuable  exercise  in  walking  five  miles  up  a  gentle  slope  as 
in  climbing  a  mile  up  a  sharp  acclivity. 

The  first  and  greatest  value  of  the  study  of  the  modern  languages  must  be  looked 
for,  then,  in  the  introduction  of  the  learner  to  the  life  and  literature  of  the  two 
great  peoples  who,  next  to  the  English  stock,  have  made  the  most  important  con¬ 
tributions  to  European  civilization.  That  these  literatures  are  as  important,  as 
worthy  of  study,  as  full  of  instruction  for  the  modern  man  and  woman  as  are 
those  earlier  literatures  that  once  formed  the  great  staple  of  education,  is  a  propo¬ 
sition  that  we  do  not  think  necessary  to  argue,  though  it  is  sometimes  denied  in 
toto  by  zealous  advocates  of  classical  study.  For  the  peculiar  intellectual  myopia 
that  can  see  nothing  new  and  nothing  good  in  modern  literature  the  only  remedy 
is  the  classical  hellebore. 

W e  attach  greatest  importance,  then,  to  linguistic  discipline  and  literary  culture. 
But  the  ability  to  read  French  and  German  has  also  another  value  not  directly 
connected  with  the  study  of  belles-lettres.  In  nearly  all  branches  of  knowledge 
at  the  present  time  a  large  part  of  the  best  that  has  been  written  is  to  be  found  in 
the  German  and  French  languages.  One  who  wishes  to  study  anything  thoroughly, 
no  matter  what,  finds  it  highly  convenient,  if  not  absolutely  necessary,  to  be  able 
to  read  these  ianguages  in  the  pursuit  of  information.  The  high-school  graduate 
who  brings  this  ability  with  him  to  college  has  a  great  advantage  in  that  he  can 
at  once  begin  to  use  it  as  a  tool  in  prosecuting  his  studies.  Of  those  who  do  not 
go  to  college  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  a  considerable  portion  will  continue  some 
line  of  private  study,  if  not  as  a  vocation,  then  as  an  avocation.  For  ail  such  the 
ability  to  read  French  and  German  will  be  of  great  service. 

It  is  next  in  order  to  remark  briefly  upon  what  is  popularly  called  the  ‘  ‘  prac¬ 
tical  ”  value  of  French  and  German — that  is,  their  utility  as  a  means  of  intercourse. 
The  i)ractical  command  of  a  foreign  language  has  a- potential  value  that  is  at  once 
perceived  by  everyone.  It  is  felt  to  be  desirable  by  multitudes  who  would  prob¬ 
ably  care  but  little  for  the  considerations  presented  in  the  preceding  paragraphs 
of  this  section.  The  committee  hold,  however,  that  in  our  general  scheme  of 
secondary  education  the  ability  to  converse  in  French  or  German  should  be 
regarded  as  of  subordinate  importance.  We  by  no  means  say  that  it  should  be 
ignored,  or  that  colloquial  practice  may  safely  be  neglected  in  teaching.  With 
this  point  the  report  will  deal  further  on.  Here  we  merely  express  the  opinion 
that  the  ability  to  converse  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  thing  of  primary  impor¬ 
tance  for  its  own  sake,  but  as  auxiliary  to  the  higher  ends  of  linguistic  scholarship 
and  literary  culture.  The  grounds  of  this  opinion  are  briefly  as  follows: 

The  practical  command  of  a  living  language,  such  as  will  be  really  useful  for 
the  ordinary  purposes  of  life,  presupposes  a  large  amount  of  practice  in  speaking. 
The  requisite  amount  of  practice  can  not  possibly  be  given  in  an  ordinary  school 
course,  even  in  a  course  of  four  years  in  length,  in  which  the  pupils  come  together 
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four  or  five  times  a  week,  perhaps  in  classes  of  considerable  size,  remain  with  the 
teacher  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and  the  rest  of  the  time  speak  English. 
With  the  most  skillful  teachers,  working  wuth  the  best  methods  that  can  be 
devised,  and  concentrating  their  effort  upon  the  one  aim  of  teaching  the  pupil  to 
talk,  the  results  of  such  a  course,  unless  the  work  of  the  school  is  supplemented 
by  practice  at  home,  is  only  an  imperfect  command  of  the  language,  which  is  of 
little  use  outside  the  class  room.  Meanwhile  the  concentration  of  effort  upon 
this  one  object  necessarily  involves  the  neglect  of  other  things  that  are  of  more 
importance  in  the  end.  For  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  process  of  learning 
to  speak  a  foreign  language  has  no  educational  value  except  as  it  is  connected 
with,  and  grows  out  of,  the  improvement  of  the  mind. 

In  the  second  place  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  while  in  certain  European  coun¬ 
tries,  by  reason  of  their  geographical  position,  or  the  character  of  the  population, 
it  is  of  very  great  practical  importance  that  the  rising  generation  learn  to  speak 
two  or  three  languages  with  facility,  the  conditions  in  the  United  States  are  dif¬ 
ferent.  If  it  were  possible  in  the  secondary  school  to  impart  a  good  practical  com¬ 
mand  of  French,  it  is  evident  that  all  but  a  minute  proportion  of  those  leaving 
school  with  this  accomplishment  would  soon  lose  it  for  lack  of  occasion  to  use  it. 
We  have,  it  is  true,  a  number  of  communities  in  which  the  ability  to  speak  Ger¬ 
man  is  highly  convenient,  and  may  even  have  a  local  market  value.  But  nowhere  in 
the  United  States  is  this  ability  indispensable.  The  English  language  is  the  ver¬ 
nacular  of  the  country  and  the  medium  of  our  civilization,  and  we  wish  it  to 
become  more  so,  rather  than  less  so,  with  the  lapse  of  time.  So  far  as  purely  prac¬ 
tical  considerations  go,  it  is  for  those  who  come  to  us  to  learn  our  language,  not  for 
us  to  learn  theirs.  If  we  teach  a  foreign  language  in  our  schools  it  should  be  for  the 
sake  of  its  general  educational  value.  At  the  same  time,  its  potential  value  as  a 
means  of  intercourse  may  very  properly  be  kept  in  view.  One  who  has  received 
the  best  training  that  the  secondary  school  can  give  may  not  be  able  to  speak  his 
modern  language  with  facility  for  the  practical  purposes  of  life,  but  he  will  have 
been  started  in  the  right  way;  will  have  obtained  a  good  general  knowledge  of  the 
language,  and  will  have  had  some  practice  in  speaking.  If  then,  after  leaving 
school,  he  needs  to  be  able  to  speak  the  language,  he  has  an  excellent  foundation 
on  which  to  build.  Proficiency  will  come  rapidly  with  practice. 

Section  III.— A  Critical  Review  of  Methods  of  Teaching. 

THE  GRAMMAR  METHOD. 

When  the  modern  languages  first  became  a  regular  subject  for  serious  study  in 
secondary  schools  it  was  natural  that  teachers,  having  no  other  model  to  imitate, 
should  adopt  the  time-honored  plan  followed  in  the  department  of  Greek  and  Latin. 
According  to  this  method  the  pupil  is  first  put  through  a  volume  of  paradigms, 
rules,  exceptions,  and  examples  which  he  learns  by  heart.  Only  when  he  has 
thoroughly  mastered  this  book  is  he  allowed  to  read;  and  even  then  his  reading 
is  usually  regarded  as  a  means  of  illustrating  and  emphasizing  grammatical 
principles,  rather  than  as  a  source  of  inspiration  or  of  literary  education.  The 
amount  of  foreign  literature  studied  by  the  class  is,  moreover,  extremely  small; 
but  it  is  all  carefully  analyzed  and  translated,  every  lesson  being,  in  general, 
repeated  several  times.  Composition  is  used  as  an  instrument  for  increasing  still 
more  the  student’s  familiarity  with  inflections  and  rules.  The  foreign  language 
is  never  spoken,  and  pronunciation  is  considered  unimportant. 

This  method  has  fallen  into  discredit;  and  while  it  is  not  yet  entirely  banished 
from  classical  instruction,  it  can  scarcely  be  found,  in  its  original  purity,  among 
the  modern  language  courses  of  any  civilized  region.  It  has,  however,  certain 
undeniable  advantages.  In  the  first  place  it  trains  the  mnemonic  faculty;  in  the 
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reaction  against  the  hard,  unattractive  schooling  of  our  fathers,  modern  pedagog¬ 
ical  fashion  has  gone  so  far  that  the  power  of  conscious  acquisition  and  retention 
is  hardly  exercised  at  all;  children  go  to  college  or  out  into  life  with  an  embryonic 
memory,  and  the  teacher’s  task  rivals  the  labor  of  the  Danai'des.  Secondly,  the 
careful  study  of  grammatical  rules  and  their  nice  application  in  translation  and 
composition  form  one  of  the  best  possible  exercises  in  close  reasoning.  It  may  be 
urged  that  logical  processes  are  not  natural  to  the  child;  neither  are  they  natural 
to  the  uninstructed  adult;  but  to  be  a  successful  student  or  an  intelligent  citizen, 
a  boy  or  man  must  be  able  to  arrive  at  rational  conclusions.  Hence  it  is  one  of 
the  chief  duties  of  education  to  afford  practice  in  clear  and  orderly  thinking. 
The  principal  value  of  arithmetic  and  algebra  as  secondary  school  studies  lies  in  the 
fact  that  in  them  right  and  wrong  reasoning  are  immediately  and  unmistakably 
distinguished  by  their  results.  In  most  subjects  the  white  and  black  are  not  so 
clearly  defined;  between  them  lies  a  broad  gray  zone,  the  region  of  “not  quite 
correct”  and  “not  altogether  bad,”  and  it  is  toward  this  neutral  belt  that  nearly 
all  the  pupil’s  efforts  tend.  The  children  “don’t  see  why  ”  their  answer  is  not  as 
good  as  any  other,  and  the  sloth  and  slovenliness  native  to  the  untrained  human 
mind  remain  undisturbed.  Now,  grammatical  analysis  and  synthesis,  while  less 
mechanical  and  more  varied  in  their  operation  than  elementary  mathematics, 
are  nearly  or  quite  equal  to  it  as  a  means  of  inculcating  the  habit  of  accurate 
ratiocination. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  grammar  method  is  open  to  criticism  on  the  ground  that 
it  neglects  two  of  the  most  inqDortant  objects  of  foreign-language  study:  the 
broadening  of  the  mind  through  contact  with  the  life,  the  ideas,  and  the  forms  of 
thought  and  expression  of  different  times  and  countries;  and  the  cultivation  of 
the  artistic  sense  by  the  appreciative  study  of  literary  masterpieces.  A  still  more 
potent  objection  is  the  contention  that  pure  grammar  is  not  calculated  to  inspire 
interest  in  pupils  of  the  high-school  age.  This  objection  seems  to  be  well  founded, 
and,  if  so,  it  is  a  fatal  one;  for  modern  pedagogy,  if  it  has  accomplished  nothing 
else,  has  established  the  fact  that  interest  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  performance 
of  the  best  work  in  any  field.  It  appears,  then,  that  the  day  of  the  pure  grammar 
method  is  past;  but  while  devising  a  system  more  in  accordance  with  the  princi¬ 
ples  and  the  possibilities  of  our  time,  let  us  not  forget  that  the  old-fashioned  way 
had  its  good  features. 

THE  NATURAL  METHOD. 

At  the  opposite  pedagogical  pole  from  the  process  just  described,  we  find  the 
conversational  or  ‘  ‘  natural  ”  method.  This  educational  ‘  ‘  naturalism  ”  is  a  reaction 
against  the  inflexible  systematism  of  earlier  teachers;  we  should,  therefore,  expect 
it  to  be  somewhat  aggressive  and  somewhat  formless,  more  given  to  pulling  down 
than  to  building  up.  It  is  a  principle,  an  impulse,  rather  than  a  plan;  and  its 
products  depend,  to  a  greater  extent  than  those  of  any  other  school,  on  the  person¬ 
ality  of  the  instructor.  Too  often  the  results  of  a  protracted  and  supposedly  suc¬ 
cessful  course  of  unalloyed  conversation  are  a  rapid,  but  unintelligible  pronuncia¬ 
tion,  the  fluent  use  of  incorrect  forms,  and,  worst  of  all,  a  most  discouraging 
self-complacency.  Some  peculiarly  gifted  teachers  have  succeeded  in  combining 
alertness  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  accuracy,  but  it  will  probably  be  found,  in 
all  such  cases,  that  the  instructor  has  resorted  to  devices  not  strictly  “natural.” 

What  is  the  genuine  “natural  method?”  In  its  extreme  form,  it  consists  of  a 
series  of  monologues  by  the  teacher,  interspersed  with  exchanges  of  question  and 
answer  between  instructor  and  pupil — all  in  the  foreign  language;  almost  the 
only  evidence  of  system  is  the  arrangement,  in  a  general  way,  of  the  easier  dis¬ 
courses  and  dialogues  at  the  beginning,  and  the  more  difficult  at  the  end.  A  great 
deal  of  pantomime  accompanies  the  talk.  With  the  aid  of  this  gesticulation,  by 
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attentive  listening,  and  by  dint  of  much  repetition  the  beginner  conies  to  associate 
certain  acts  and  objects  with  certain  combinations  of  sound,  and  finally  reaches 
the  point  of  reproducing  the  foreign  words  or  phrases.  When  he  has  arrived  at 
this  stage,  the  expressions  already  familiar  are  connected  with  new  ones  in  such  a 
way  that  the  former  give  the  clue  to  the  latter,  and  the  vocabulary  is  rapidly 
extended,  even  general  and  abstract  ideas  being  ultimately  brought  within  the 
student’s  comprehension.  The  mother  tongue  is  strictly  banished,  not  only  from 
the  pupil’s  lips,  but,  as  far  as  possible,  from  his  mind.  Not  until  a  considerable 
familiarity  with  the  spoken  idiom  has  been  attained  is  the  scholar  permitted  to  see 
the  foreign  language  in  print;  the  study  of  grammar  is  reserved  for  a  still  later 
period.  Composition  consists  of  the  written  reproduction  of  the  phrases  orally 
acquired. 

This  method — if  “  method”  is  the  proper  term— is  based  on  two  general  ideas; 
one  true,  the  other  false.  The  first  is  the  belief  that  the  interest  so  necessary  to 
the  successful  prosecution  of  any  study  (and  especially  of  language  work)  can 
most  easily  be  aroused  by  the  actual  spoken  usp  of  the  foreign  tongue.  The  sec¬ 
ond  is  the  theory  that  a  boy  or  man  can  best  learn  a  new  language  in  the  manner 
in  which  an  infant  first  acquires  its  native  speech.  Hence  comes  the  epithet 
“natural.”  The  advocates  of  this  view  overlook,  first,  the  fact  that  the  child 
requires  eight  or  ten  years  of  incessant  practice  to  gain  even  a  tolerable  command 
of  its  own  tongue,  and,  secondly,  the  vast  difference  between  the  mind  of  the  baby 
and  that  of  the  youth.  The  really  natural  methods  of  acquisition  at  these  two 
stages  of  development  are  almost  diametrically  opposed.  Let  us  consider,  for 
instance,  the  learning  of  pronunciation.  The  newborn  child,  after  various  unsuc¬ 
cessful  experiments,  reproduces  sounds  correctly  because  it  has  no  previous  habits 
of  speech  to  contend  with.  The  boy  or  man,  unless  he  is  phonetically  trained  or 
exceptionally  acute  of  hearing,  does  not  imitate  at  all.  He  merely  substitutes  for 
the  several  strange  vowelsand  consonants  the  English  sounds  which  the  foreign  ones 
happen  to  suggest  to  him.  That  is  why  the  pronunciation  of  conversational  classes  is 
generally  not  a  whit  better  than  that  of  scholars  taught  after  the  most  antiquated 
fashion.  In  the  attempt  to  inculcate  the  other  elements  of  speech — inflections, 
syntax,  and  phraseology — the  purely  imitative  process  shows  itself  to  be  almost 
equally  inadequate.  We  may  justly  urge,  furthermore,  against  this  style  of  teach¬ 
ing,  that  it  provides  little  discipline  for  the  intelligence;  that  it  affords  only  the 
poorest  kind  of  mnemonic  training;  that  it  favors  vagueness  of  thought  and 
imprecision  of  expression,  and,  finally,  that  it  sacrifices  the  artistic  interest  of 
language  study  to  a  so-called  “practical”  one.  On  the  other  hand,  it  certainly 
does  awaken  enthusiasm  among  its  disciples,  and  it  stimulates  and  holds  the 
attention.  ■ 

The  natural  method  has  been  vehemently  attacked  and  just  as  vigorously 
defended.  At  present  the  violence  of  the  conflict  has  abated,  and  we  are  able  to 
judge  dispassionately  the  results  of  its  introduction  into  our  educational  life. 
Those  results  have  been  mainly  good.  In  summer  schools  and  other  institutions 
that  have  used  the  imitative  process  exclusively  most  of  the  pupils  are  persons 
who  have  had  or  will  soon  get  some  practice  in  grammar  and  reading.  For  them 
the  conversation  lessons  are  supplementary  and  form  a  useful  addition  to  their 
training.  In  schools  and  colleges  that  have  not  accepted  the  “naturalistic” 
theory  the  fame  of  the  new  method  has  obliged  teachers  to  adopt  some  of  its 
practical  features,  thus  bringing  much-needed  life  and  variety  into  their  instruc¬ 
tion.  It  seems  probable  that  the  next  generation  will  regard  “naturalism  ”  rather 
as  a  vivifying  influence  than  as  an  independent  method.1 


1  For  a  description  of  the  natural  method  see  Der  Leitfaden  fur  den  Unterriclit  in  der 
deutselien  Sprache,  by  G-.  Heness,  and  L.  Sauveur’s  Introduction  to  the  Teaching  of  Living 
Languages.  The  method  is  well  exemplified,  not  only  in  the  Leitfaden,  but  in  Der  Sprachlehrer 
unter  seinen  Schulern,  by  Heness,  and  in  Sauveur’s  Causeries  avec  mes  elevesand  Petites  cause- 
ries.  All  these  works  are  now  published  by  Messrs.  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  of  New  York. 
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THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  METHOD. 

Out  of  the  conviction  that  modern-language  study  should  be  made  attractive, 
and  out  of  the  desire  to  adapt  instruction  to  the  known  workings  of  the  human 
mind,  has  come  a  system  that  seems  more  deserving  of  serious  attention  than  the 
grammar  method  or  the  “natural  ”  style  of  teaching.  This  is  the  system  invented 
by  Gouin  and  brought  into  general  notice  by  Betis.1 

The  psychological  method,  rests  on  the  principle  of  the  association  of  ideas  and 
the  habit  of  4  4  mental  visualization.  ”  The  whole  current  vocabulary  of  a  language, 
in  the  form  of  short,  idiomatic  sentences,  is  divided  up  into  groups,  every  group 
consisting  of  phrases  that  are  intimately  connected  in  subject.  One  group  forms 
a  lesson.  These  brief  divisions  are  gathered  together  in  chapters,  each  of  which 
treats  of  one  general  topic,  and  several  chapters  make  a  44  series.”  When  a  pupil 
has  gone  through  all  the  series,  with  numerous  reviews,  he  will  have  mastered 
(so  we  are  told)  the  whole  spoken  language.  Every  lesson  is  first  worked  out 
orally  and  then  studied  by  the  pupil  from  his  book.  On  presenting  each  new 
word  to  the  beginner  the  instructor  exhorts  him  to  close  his  eyes  and  form  a  dis¬ 
tinct  mental  picture  of  the  thing  or  act  represented.  This  image  (it  is  affirmed) 
will  remain  indissolubly  connected  with  the  word,  and  the  evocation  of  the  one 
will  always  recall  the  other.  Sometimes  real  objects  or  drawings  are  used,  and 
pantomime  is  frequently  resorted  to;  but  in  most  cases  reliance  is  placed  on  the 
child’s  active  imagination.  It  is  never  considered  a  sin  to  put  in  a  word  or  two  of 
English,  and  at  the  outset  that  language  is  very  freely  employed.  Although 
most  of  the  talking  is  done  by  the  teacher,  the  pupils  are  constantly  called  upon 
to  repeat  his  sentences  and  to  answer  questions.  After  the  first  lessons  written 
compositions  may  be  prepared,  made  up  of  phrases  already  acquired.  Grammat¬ 
ical  instruction  is  begun  early,  concurrently  with  the  other  exercises,  but  the 
reading  of  consecutive  texts  is  postponed  until  the  bulk  of  the  ordinary  vocabu¬ 
lary  has  been  learned.  Many  innovations  have  been  introduced  into  the  presen¬ 
tation  of  grammar,  but  most  of  them  are  more  radical  in  appearance  than  in 
reality.  Some,  however,  are  extremely  ingenious,  and  will  doubtless  be  copied 
by  instructors  who  do  not  see  fit  to  adopt  the  whole  system. 

The  Betis  method  has  the  following  obvious  advantages:  It  trains  the  memory; 
it  fascinates  the  student  and  holds  his  attention  more  closely  than  any  other  mode 
of  teaching  now  in  vogue;  it  gives  the  pupil,  in  a  reasonably  short  time,  a  ready 
command  over  a  large,  well-arranged,  and  well-digested  vocabulary;  it  affords, 
through  some  of  its  conversational  groups,  an  insight  into  the  life  of  a  foreign 
country.  As  for  the  other  side,  the  system  seems,  as  far  as  we  can  ascertain  the 
facts,  to  lay  itself  open  to  these  criticisms:  It  affords  but  little  opportunity  for  the 
exercise  of  judgment;  it  entirely  neglects,  in  the  first  years,  the  cultivation  of  the 
aesthetic  sense,  and  assigns  literary  study  to  a  stage  which  high-school  pupils  mil 
scarcely  ever  reach.  Moreover,  its  treatment  of  pronunciation  is  decidedly  unsat¬ 
isfactory;  but  this  defect  can  probably  be  remedied  without  disturbing  the  rest  of 
the  scheme. 


1  Its  operation  and  results  are  described  at  considerable  length  in  Die  neueren  Sprachen,  by 
R.  Kron  in  III,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6  (published  separately  under  the  title  Die  Methode  Gouin,  oder  das 
Serien-System  in  Theorie  und  Praxis,  Marburg,  1896),  and  by  Y.  Knorr  in  III,  8,  and*V,  9.  The 
method  has  been  subjected  to  a  searching  criticism  by  Traugott  in  the  same  periodical,  VI,  6. 
It  should  be  said  here  that  Betis  has  considerably  altered  the  original  plan:  and  opinions  are 
divided  concerning  the  respective  advantages  of  the  two  versions.  The  real  Gouin  system  can 
be  studied  in  the  author’s  Art  d'enseigner  et  d’etudier  les  langues,  Paris,  1880  (third  edition  in 
1897);  the  Betis  or  “psychological  ”  method  is  illustrated  by  a  volume  called  The  Pacts  of  Life, 
New  York,  1896,  by  Betis  and  Swan.  Without  presuming  to  pass  judgment  on  the  merits  of  the 
case,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  revised  plan,  since  that  is  the  one  more  widely  known 
and  the  only  one  that  has  been  tried  in  America.  It  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  English- 
speaking  world  in  1892  and  1893  by  the  articles  of  W.  T.  Stead  in  the  Review  of  Reviews.  In  the 
years  1895-1897  it  was  used  in  Boston,  Mass.,  by  Betis  himself,  and  it  is  now  on  trial  in  one  of  the 
public  high  schools  of  the  same  city. 
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THE  PHONETIC  METHOD. 

Pronunciation,  neglected  in  the  three  modes  of  instruction  just  mentioned,  is 
the  very  foundation  of  a  system  that  has  of  late  years  attracted  attention  in  all 
northern  Europe,  and  has  gained  a  considerable  footing  in  Germany  and  Scandi¬ 
navia.1  Its  advocates,  while  not  entirely  free  from  the  intolerance  and  the  self- 
confidence  so  characteristic  of  enthusiastic  reformers,  are  men  of  sound  scholar¬ 
ship,  successful  experience,  and  good  standing  in  the  educational  world.  As  far 
as  can  be  ascertained,  they  ha\e  arrived  at  results  which  go  far  toward  justifying 
their  seemingly  extravagant  claims.  There  have  been  few  attempts  to  introduce 
the  phonetic  teaching  in  this  country;  probably  the  most  extensive  trial  of  it  has 
been  made  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

The  phonetic  method  resembles  the  “natural”  and  the  “psychological”  schools 
in  that  it  takes  the  modern  spoken  language  as  a  basis  and  at  first  relies  mainly 
on  oral  instruction,  using  as  far  as  possible  the  foreign  language  itself  as  a  medium 
of  communication.  Unlike  most  “conversation”  courses,  however,  it  is  very  sys¬ 
tematically  constructed  and  its  beginning  is  strictly  scientific.  It  begins  with  a 
training  of  the  ear  and  the  vocal  organs,  the  pupils  being  thoroughly  drilled  in 
the  vowels  and  consonants  of  the  strange  tongue.  These  sounds  are  considered 
both  as  isolated  phenomena  and  as  elements  of  idiomatic  phrases.  The  phrases, 
in  turn,  are  combined  into  dialogues,  descriptions,  and  stories.  At  this  stage 
printed  texts  are  used,  but  only  in  phonetic  notation.  The  ordinary  spelling  is 
carefully  kept  from  the  students  during  the  elementary  period.  It  is  said  that  the 
transition  from  sound  symbols  to  standard  orthography  presents  no  serious  diffi¬ 
culty.  Objects,  pictures,  and  maps  are  constantly  displayed,  and  every  effort  is 
made  to  familiarize  the  class  with  the  surroundings,  the  institutions,  the  habits, 
the  character,  and  the  mode  of  thought  of  the  people  whose  language  they  are 
learning.  The  phonetic  texts  gradually  increase  in  length  and  difficulty,  and 
some  of  the  latest  are  representative  of  literature.  Inflections  and  syntax  are 
studied  inductively.  Composition  consists  first  of  the  oral  and  written  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  matter  already  heard  or  read,  then  of  combinations  of  familiar  phrases. 
Systematic  grammar  is  reserved  for  a  late  stage,  and  translation  comes  last  of  all. 

It  is  evident  that  this  sort  of  instruction  requires  a  special  preparation  and  a 
special  apparatus.  Although  the  pupils  are  not  taught  phonetics,  it  is  essential 
that  the  teacher  be  something  of  a  phonetician;  and  the  present  difficulty  of 
obtaining  adequate  instruction  in  the  science  of  speech-sounds  has  doubtless  done 
much  to  hinder  the  rapid  general  adoption  of  Yietor 's  programme.  Let  us  hope 


1  The  names  by  which  it  is  known  are  the  “reform,”  the  “new,”  and  the  “phonetic”  methods. 
It  was  outlined  by  Yietor  in  his  famous  monograph,  Der  Sprachunterricht  musz  umkehren  (1882, 
new  edition,  Heilbronn,  1886),  and  its  principal  features  are  set  forth  on  the  cover  of  every 
number  of  the  Maitre  phonetique.  Both  this  periodical  (the  organ  of  the  Association  Phonetique 
Internationale)  and  Die  neueren  Sprachen,  edited  by  Yietor,  are  devoted  to  the  propagation  of 
the  phonetic  method.  The  list  of  publications— books,  pamphlets,  and  articles— which  deal  with 
the  “reform  method  ”  is  very  large.  A  complete  bibliography  down  to  1893  is  given  by  H.  Brey- 
mann  in  Die  neusprachliche  Reform-Litteratur  von  1876-1893,  eine  bibliographisch-kritische 
Ubersicht,  Leipzig,  1893.  Two  articles  by  leading  exponents  of  the  method  have  appeared  in 
American  journals,  viz,  “A  new  method  of  language  teaching,”  by  W.  Yietor,  in  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Review,  Vol.  YI,  p.  351,  and  “Phonetics  and  reform  method,”  by  A.  Rambeau,  in  Modern 
Language  Notes,  Yol.  YIII,  p.  161.  An  excellent  report  of  observations  made  during  a  six 
months’  tour  of  inspection  of  German  schools  is  given  by  Mary  Brebner  in  The  Method  of  Teach¬ 
ing  Modern  Languages  in  Germany:  New  York,  Macmillan,  1898,  and  this  is  now  admirably 
supplemented  by  the  work  of  Karl  Breul,  The  Teaching  of  Modern  Foreign  Languages  in  our 
[English]  Secondary  Schools,  New  York,  Macmillan,  1898.  A  conservative  and  at  the  same  time 
fairly  representative  presentation  of  the  aims  and  methods  of  the  “reformers”  is  given  by 
W.  Munch  in  his  and  F.  Glauning’s  Didaktik  und  Methodik  des  franzosischen  und  englischen 
Unterrichts,  Sonderausgabe  aus  A.  Baumeister’s  Handbuch  der  Erziehungs-und  Unterrichts- 
lehre  fur  hohere  Schulen.  On  pp.  102  sq.  is  to  be  found  a  select  list  of  the  more  important 
writings  on  method  in  modern-language  teaching  which  have  appeared  in  recent  years. 
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that  in  the  near  future  such  training  will  he  brought  within  the  reach  of  all  by- 
means  of  courses  conducted,  in  our  universities  and  in  our  summer  schools,  by 
men  who  unite  with  the  necessary  scientific  attainments  a  practical  knowledge  of 
the  requirements  of  American  pedagogy.  Phonetic  texts,  too,  though  not  abso¬ 
lutely  indispensable,  are  of  the  greatest  assistance.1 

This  method,  while  it  lacks  the  logical  discipline  of  the  old  grammatical  instruc¬ 
tion,  is  more  successful  than  any  other  in  forming  a  good  pronunciation  and  in 
giving  pupils  a  ready  and  accurate  control  of  the  spoken  language.  The  training 
it  affords  can  hardly  fail,  moreover,  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  student’s  voice 
and  his  enunciation  of  his  mother  tongue.  From  the  standpoint  of  mnemonic 
education,  too,  it  ranks  high.  In  stimulating  interest  it  is  nearly  equal  to  the 
“  natural  ”  and  “  psychological  ”  courses,  and  it  is  second  only  to  the  latter  in 
holding  the  attention.  The  training  of  the  attention  should,  by  the  way,  be 
regarded  as  an  important  part  of  any  pedagogical  scheme;  for  the  habit  of  inat¬ 
tention— the  utter  inability  of  pupils  to  fix  their  minds  on  anything  for  more  than 
a  few  minutes  at  a  time — is  the  most  serious  obstacle  that  confronts  our  secondary 
teachers.  The  attempt  to  give  scholars,  by  ear  and  eye,  by  description  and  by  the 
use  of  objects  and  pictures,  a  correct  and  vivid  idea  of  foreign  life  has  been  carried 
further  by  the  phoneticians  than  by  any  other  school;  but  there  is  no  reason,  save  the 
lack  of  rightly  prepared  instructors,  why  this  feature  should  not  be  introduced  into 
every  method;  the  neglect  of  it  defeats  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  modern- 
language  study.  Another  means  to  the  same  end  is  the  system  of  international 
correspondence  between  school  children  of  different  countries.2 

What  are  the  disadvantages  of  the  “phonetic”  plan,  when  we  consider  it  from 
the  point  of  view  of  our  American  high  schools?  In  the  first  place,  it  seems,  like 
other  “oral”  methods,  to  overlook  the  importance  of  literary  education,  for  it 
postpones  the  reading  of  real  books  to  a  stage  that  is  beyond  our  secondary  period. 
In  Europe,  where  intercourse  between  foreign  countries  is  easy  and  frequent,  and 
a  command  of  several  languages  has  a  recognized  commercial  value,  it  is  natural 
that  a  practical  mastery  of  the  strange  tongue  should  seem  highly  desirable. 
With  us,  isolated  as  we  are,  a  speaking  knowledge  of  French  and  German  has, 

1  Some  good  ones  are  already  available:  For  French,  F.  Beyer  and  P.  Passy;  Rambeau  an'd  J. 
Passy  have  provided  us  with  suitable  chrestomathies;  in  German,  we  have  a  little' book  by 
Vie  tor;  the  Maitre  phonetique  furthermore,  is  constantly  furnishing  material  in  various 
languages. 

2  Mentioned  by  Vietor  in  Die  neueren  Sprachen,  V,  3, 165,  and  described  by  Professor  Magill  in 
Modern  Langiiage  Notes,  XIII,  3.  The  plan  was  first  suggested  in  the  Revue  universitaire  for 
June,  1896,  by  Prof.  P.  Mieille,  who  gave  an  account  of  his  efforts  to  bring  about  an  interchange 
of  letters  between  French  children  studying  English  and  English  children  studying  French. 
His  idea  attracted  immediate  attention  in  France  and  England,  ere  long  also  in  Germany,  Italy, 
and  the  United  States,  and  it  was  soon  perceived  that  it  could  be  turned  to  profit,  not  only  for 
school  children,  but  also  for  adults,  especially  for  teachers.  Having  already  been  tried  on  a 
large  scale,  the  plan  has  passed  the  experimental  stage  and  may  be  confidently  recommended 
as  a  valuable  aid  in  the  learning  of  a  living  language.  At  first,  correspondents  could  be  secured 
only  through  certain  journals,  which  published  lists  of  names  in  consideration  of  a  subscription. 
Later,  on  the  initiative  of  the  Manuel  gen6ral  de  l’instruction  primaire,  a  large  committee  was 
appointed,  which  now  undertakes  gratuitously  to  bring  correspondents  together.  The  vice- 
president  of  the  English  section  for  women  is  Miss  E.  Williams,  professeur  aux  Ecoles  de  Sevres 
et  de  Fontinay,  whose  address  is  No.  6  rue  de  la  Sorbonne,  Paris.  Miss  Williams’s  secretary, 
who  conducts  her  correspondence,  is  Mme.  Rossignol,  117  rue  N6tre  Dame  de  Champs,  Paris. 
The  vice-president  of  the  English  section  for  men  is  Prof.  A.  Mouchet,  16  rue  de  St.  Guillaume, 
Asni£res  (pres  Paris).  Any  one  of  these  three  can  be  addressed  by  American  teachers  desiring 
French  correspondents  for  themselves  or  for  their  pupils.  In  Germany  the  plan  has  been  taken 
up.  prominently  by  Dr.  K.  A.  Martin  Hartmann,  of  Leipsic,  who  has  reported  upon  a  trial  of 
it  in  the  Saxon  schools  and  published  a  body  of  Vorschlage  relating  to  it.  The  advantages  of 
the  system  are  well  set  forth  by  Petri  in  Die  neueren  Sprachen  VI,  511,  and  objections  to  it  are 
answered  by  Hartmann  in  the  same  journal,  VI,  324.  A  second  and  more  extended  article  by 
Prof.  Edw.  H.  Magill,  of  Swarthmore  College,  Pennsylvania,  may  be  found  in  Modern  Language 
Notes  for  February,  1899. 
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except  for  teachers,  but  little  pecuniary  worth;  and  even  in  the  case  of  a  student 
who  has  acquired  it  for  pleasure  alone,  the  opportunities  for  practice  are  so  few 
that  his  hardly  wTon  accomplishment  will  soon  slip  from  him.  Familiarity  with 
pronunciation  and  a  certain  ability  to  handle  foreign  constructions  are,  indeed, 
essential  to  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  literature;  but  if  literary  study  is  not 
reached,  of  what  avail  is  the  preparatory  training?  For  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  the  vast  majority  of  our  pupils — those  for  whom  the  course  should  be 
planned — will  not  continue  their  education  beyond  the  high  school.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  that  oral  work,  besides  exercising  the  organs  of  speech,  arouses  inter¬ 
est  and  fosters  a  certain  alertness  of  mind,  and  is  therefore  valuable  for  its  own 
sake.  We  may  question,  however,  whether  these  benefits  make  up  for  the  sacri¬ 
fice  of  all  the  aesthetic  culture  and  the  intellectual  broadening  that  come  only 
from  the  reading  of  good  books. 

To  this  criticism  the  European  advocates  of  the  method  would  surely  reply  that 
they  believe  in  abundant  reading,  after  the  student  has  mastered  the  spoken 
idiom.  It  appears,  then,  that  the  real  fault  of  their  programme,  as  applied  to  our 
conditions,  is  not  so  much  that  its  underlying  principle  is  entirely  incompatible 
with  our  creed  as  that  it  calls  for  much  more  time  than  we  allot  to  foreign  lan¬ 
guage.  In  fact,  we  may  well  doubt  whether  with  our  three  or  four  hours  a  week 
for  three  or  four  years  our  scholars  would  ever  reach  the  end  even  of  the  ele¬ 
mentary  stage;  they  certainly  would  not  go  beyond  it;  their  acquisition  would 
be  only  a  fragment.  If  we  should  wish  to  introduce  this  or  any  other  thorough¬ 
going  method,  we  should  be  obliged  to  increase  the  importance  of  French  and 
German  in  the  school  curriculum;  and  such  increase  is  desirable  from  every  point 
of  view.  Not  only  should  the  pupils  who  are  intending  to  continue  these  studies 
in  college  receive  the  best  possible  preliminary  training,  but  all  children  who  begin 
the  subjects  at  all  should  give  them  time  enough  to  admit  of  an  extended  course, 
conducted  according  to  the  most  enlightened  principles.  In  order  to  gain  the 
necessary  hours,  the  foreign  language  must  be  taken  up  earlier,  or  some  other 
high-school  topic  must  be  sacrificed.  A  few  things  thoroughly  and  intelligently 
done  make  the  best  secondary  discipline.  As  long,  however,  as  our  present  con¬ 
ditions  last  it  is  clear  that  we  must  give  up  something.  Until  we  are  all  willing 
greatly  to  lengthen  the  time  given  to  the  linguistic  part  of  our  children's  education, 
we  shall  have  to  renounce  the  idea  of  a  full,  well-rounded  knowedgeof  French  and 
German,  and,  selecting  the  portion  of  the  subject  that  appears  most  important  for 
the  greatest  number,  devote  ourselves  to  the  cultivation  of  that  restricted  field. 
Considerations  of  this  nature  have  led  many  thoughtful  teachers  to  adopt  a  mode 
of  instruction  that  we  may  call  the  tc  reading  method.” 

THE  READING  METHOD. 

The  title  explains  itself.  The  study  of  texts  from  the  very  beginning  of  the 
course,  abundant  practice  in  translation  at  sight,  leading  ultimately  to  the  ability 
to  read  the  foreign  language  with  ease  and  without  the  interposition  of  English, 
are  the  principal  features  of  this  programme.  Grammar  and  composition  are 
regarded  merely  as  a  help  to  reading,  and  are  reduced  to  the  essentials;  sometimes 
accidence  and  syntax  are  first  learned  inductively,  but  oftener  a  small  text-book 
is  used  concurrently  with  translation.  Great  importance  is  attached  to  the  use 
of  good  English  in  the  renderings.  Pronunciation  receives  scant  attention;  there 
is  little  or  no  oral  Exercise. 

This  method  has  been  much  used  of  late  in  our  schools  and  colleges,  especially 
in  those  that  have  large  classes,  a  short  course,  and  an  American  teacher.  The 
great  advantage  of  the  process  is  that  it  quickly  enables  the  student  to  read 
French  and  German  literature — not  with  the  complete  appreciation  that  only  an 
all-around  command  of  the  language  can  give,  but  with  the  same  kind  of  intelli- 
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gence  and  enjoyment  with  which  good  classical  scholars  read  Latin.  Indirectly, 
it  helps  the  pupil  to  form  a  good  style,  and  to  increase  the  volume  and  precision 
of  his  English  vocabulary;  it  cultivates  the  taste  by  dwelling  upon  delicacies  of 
expression;  it  exercises  the  memory  through  the  enforced  retention  of  words  and 
idioms;  it  trains  the  linguistic  sense  by  calling  attention  to  the  points  of  resem¬ 
blance  and  difference  in  various  tongues;  and  the  exact  fitting  of  phrase  to 
thought  forms  an  excellent  discipline  for  the  judgment. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  it  deals  with  only  one  aspect  of 
language,  the  reading  method  is  lacking  in  vivacity  and  in  stimulus  to  the  atten¬ 
tion;  it  interests  only  the  more  serious  pupils.  Moreover,  the  continued  use,  year 
after  year,  of  an  easy  way  of  teaching — for  it  is  comparatively  easy,  and  requires 
but  little  special  training — may  prove  demoralizing  to  the  instructor,  dull  his 
appetite  for  self-improvement,  and  make  him  indolent  and  easily  satisfied  with 
his  qualifications. 

Section  IY. — Method  as  Related  to  the  Preparation  of  Teachers. 

If  all  our  classes  were  in  the  hands  of  born  teachers,  ideally  prepared  for  theii* 
work,  advice  with  respect  to  method  would  be  quite  superfluous.  Every  teacher 
would  create  for  himself  the  method  best  suited  to  his  class  and  to  his  own  pecu¬ 
liar  gifts.  His  personality  would  infuse  life  and  efficacy  into  any  process  he  would 
be  likely  to  adopt.  But  in  a  profession  so  widely  pursued  we  can  not  expect  the 
majority  of  its  followers  to  show  genuine  vocation.  The  most  of  our  teachers  are 
made,  and  we  must  see  to  it  that  they  be  as  well  made  as  possible.  It  can  not  be 
too  strongly  urged  upon  school  authorities  that  if  modern-language  instruction  is 
to  do  the  good  work  which  it  is  capable  of  doing  it  must  be  given  by  thoroughly 
competent  teachers.  The  committee’s  investigations  show,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
testify  to  the  fact,  that  we  already  have  a  goodly  number  of  secondary  teachers 
who  answer  to  that  description.  Nevertheless,  our  general  standard  is  still  far 
too  low.  For  some  time  to  come  the  majority  of  our  teachers  will  necessarily  be 
guided  to  a  large  extent,  in  their  choice  of  methods,  by  the  consideration  of  their 
own  competence. 

But  while  it  is  easy  to  insist,  broadly,  upon  the  importance  of  adequate  prepa¬ 
ration  for  teachers,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  define,  in  exact  terms,  the  minimum  of 
attainment  which  can  be  regarded  as  sufficient.  Much  will  always  depend  upon 
personality,  upon  general  alertness  of  mind  and  aptitude  for  teaching.  The  best 
of  teachers  learn  with  their  pupils,  and  it  will  sometimes  happen  that  one  who 
knows  too  little  of  his  subject  will  teach  it  better  than  another  who  knows  more. 
Nevertheless,  it  remains  broadly  true,  and  should  never  be  forgotten  for  a  moment, 
that  what  the  teacher  most  needs  is  to  be  a  master  of  his  subject.  With  the  sense 
of  all-around  mastery  come  independence  of  judgment  and  the  right  kind  of  self- 
assurance.  Without  this  sense  the  attempt  to  follow  someone  else's  method,  how¬ 
ever  good  the  method  may  be  in  the  hands  of  its  inventor,  can  never  produce  the 
best  results. 

To  be  ideally  prepared  for  giving  instruction  in  a  modern  language,  even  in  a 
secondary  school,  one  should  have,  aside  from  the  ability  to  teach  and  the  general 
personal  culture  necessary  to  secure  the  respect  and  attachment  of  pupils,  a  thor¬ 
ough  practical  command  of  the  language  to  be  taught,  a  solid  knowledge  of  its  lit¬ 
erature,  and  a  first-hand  acquaintance  with  the  foreign  life  of  which  the  literature 
is  the  reflection.  To  be  decently  prepared,  he  should,  at  least,  have  read  so  much 
in  the  recent  literature  of  the  language  that  he  can  read  about  as  easily  as  he  would 
read  matter  of  the  same  kind  in  English.  He  should  have  studied  the  principal 
works  of  the  great  writers,  and  should  have  taken  a  course  in  the  general  history 
of  the  literature.  He  should  know  thoroughly  the  grammar  of  the  language  in 
its  present  form.  If  he  has  some  knowledge  of  the  historical  development  of 
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forms,  such  knowledge  will  help  him  in  his  teaching,  especially  in  the  teaching  of 
French  to  pupils  who  have  studied  Latin.  He  should  he  able  to  pronounce  the 
language  intelligently  and  with  reasonable  accuracy,  though  he  may  not  have  the 
perfect  “ accent” of  one  who  is  to  the  manner  born.  He  should  be  able  to  write  a 
letter  or  a  short  essay  in  the  language  without  making  gross  mistakes  in  grammar 
or  idiom,  and  to  carry  on  an  ordinary  conversation  in  the  language  without  a  sense 
of  painful  embarrassment.  Even  this  degree  of  attainment  will  usually  require 
residence  abroad  of  those  for  whom  English  is  the  mother  tongue,  unless  they  have 
enjoyed  exceptional  opportunities  in  this  country.  In  any  case,  the  residence 
abroad  is  greatly  to  be  desired. 

In  insisting  that  secondary  teachers  of  a  modern  language  should  be  able  to 
speak  the  language  with  at  least  moderate  facility  and  correctness,  the  members 
of  the  committee  are  well  aware  that  they  set  up  a  standard  higher  than  that 
which  has  very  generally  been  deemed  sufficient.  But  it  is  a  standard  to  which 
we  must  come.  Many  of  the  best  schools  have  already  come  to  it.  Nor  need  we 
fear  that  such  a  standard  will  result  permanently  to  the  advantage  of  the  foreign- 
t>orn  teacher  in  the  competition  for  positions.  If  we  leave  out  of  account  cases 
of  exceptional  individual  talent  for  teaching,  the  general  principle  holds  good 
that  the  best  teacher  of  a  foreign  language  is  a  person  of  the  same  nationality  as 
his  pupils  who  is  thoroughly  at  home  in  the  language  to  be  taught.  The  American- 
born  teacher  will  thus  have  a  substantial  advantage  over  his  foreign-born  com¬ 
petitor,  but  he  can  not  afford  to  be  vulnerable  in  so  vital  a  point  as  the  practical 
command  of  the  language  in  which  he  undertakes  to  give  instruction. 

To  many  of  our  teachers  residence  in  Europe  will  probably  seem  out  of  the 
question.  Those  who,  by  dint  of  thrift  and  sacrifice,  contrive  to  cross  the  ocean 
can  now  enjoy  fine  opportunities  in  the  way  of  summer  courses  at  Paris,  Geneva, 
Jena.  Marburg,  Greifswald,  and  elsewhere.  The  others  must  content  themselves 
for  the  time  being  with  a  somewhat  inadequate  equipment,  the  defects  of  which, 
however,  can  be  to  a  great  extent  remedied  by  the  reading  of  well-chosen  books, 
by  work  in  American  summer  schools,  and  by  association  with  foreigners  in  this 
country.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  colleges  and  universities  will  recognize,  more 
largely  than  they  have  heretofore  recognized,  the  need  of  practical  courses  for 
teachers  of  the  modern  languages. 

With  respect,  now,  to  the  main  subject  of  this  section,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
observe  that  the  teacher  who  can  not  himself  speak  his  modern  language  should 
not  attempt  seriously  to  teach  his  pupils  to  speak  it.  He  should  not  try  to  work 
the  “  natural  method,”  or  any  private  variation  thereof;  if  he  does,  he  will  be 
almost  certain  to  do  more  harm  than  good.  He  may  and  should  provide  memory 
exercises  that  exhibit  natural  colloquial  forms,  but  in  so  doing  he  should  be 
guided  by  some  good  manual,  and  make  that  the  basis  of  the  class-room  work. 
The  native  German  or  Frenchman  will  naturally  think  that  success  will  be  easy 
for  him  in  a  “conversation”  course,  but  it  is  for  him  to  remember  that  he  can 
accomplish  nothing  worth  while  without  system;  that  he  must  have  the  proper 
books;  that  he  can  not  comprehend  his  pupils’  difficulties  unless  he  knows  English 
well,  and  that  he  can  never  govern  his  class  unless  he  has  a  sympathetic  under¬ 
standing  of  American  character.  For  the  “psychological,”  and  still  more  for  the 
“phonetic  ”  programme,  special  study  is  necessary,  and  no  one,  foreigner  or  native, 
should  imagine  that  he  can  cope  with  such  a  method  offhand. 

But  if  the  availability  and  the  goodness  of  the  several  methods  described  in  the 
preceding  section  depend  mainly  upon  the  fitness  of  the  teacher,  they  also  depend 
upon  the  age  of  pupils,  the  probable  length  of  the  course,  and  the  size  of  classes.  If 
the  study  begins  in  childhood  and  the  beginner  is  looking  forward  to  a  long  and 
thorough  course  of  the  best  possible  kind,  it  is  obviously  the  right  thing  that  he 
devote  a  large  amount  of  time  at  first  to  the  acquisition  of  a  faultless  pronuncia¬ 
tion  and  an  easy  command  of  the  colloquial  language.  He  will  then  have  the  best 
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possible  foundation  for  literary  study.  But  if  he  begins  later  in  life  and  the  prob¬ 
lem  is  to  realize  the  maximum  of  benefit  from  a  limited  course,  he  should  devote 
less  time  to  the  colloquial  language  and  proceed  more  quickly  to  the  study  of 
literature.  It  is  also  evident  that  in  classes  of  considerable  size  the  most  efficient 
colloquial  practice  can  not  be  given;  the  pupils  may  learn  to  understand  the 
language  (and  this  is  of  course  well  worth  while)  but  they  will  not  learn  to  speak 
with  much  facility.  If  this  report  were  intended  to  meet  ideal  conditions,  that  is, 
if  it  were  addressed  to  teachers  whose  training  would  permit  them  to  choose 
freely  from  the  methods  that  have  been  described  and  to  combine  them  with  wise 
discretion,  the  committee  might  be  disposed  (although  in  that  case,  as  we  have 
already  remarked,  advice  with  regard  to  method  would  hardly  be  needed)  to 
make  some  such  recommendations  as  the  following:  F6r  very  young  children,  say 
up  to  the  age  of  10,  the  “natural”  or  imitative  method  of  the  nurse  or  the  gov¬ 
erness,  with  some  help  perhaps  from  the  “  psychological”  method.  For  a  course  of 
six  years,  beginning,  say,  at  the  age  of  12,  a  combination  during  the  first  three 
years  of  the  “psychological”  and  “phonetic”  methods,  accompanied  by  some 
study  of  grammar;  after  that  a  more  thorough  study  of  grammar,  together  with 
the  reading  and  translation  of  good  literature,  supplemented  by  oral  practice 
in  the  language  and  written  composition.  For  a  four  years’  course,  beginning  in 
the  high  school,  we  should  recommend  a  similar  procedure,  the  division  between 
the  “psychological-phonetic”  and  the  “reading”  method  coming,  however,  some¬ 
what  earlier,  say,  after  the  first  year.  In  combining  the  ‘  ‘  ps\7chological  ”  and  1  ‘  pho¬ 
netic  ”  methods  the  general  plan  of  the  former  v/ould  be  followed,  while  the  latter 
would  be  imitated  in  its  treatment  of  pronunciation  and,  so  far  at  least  as  French 
is  concerned,  in  its  use  of  phonetically  transcribed  texts.  For  any  shorter  course 
we  should  advise  the  “reading”  method,  accompanied,  however,  by  scientific 
training  in  pronunciation,  drill  in  the  rudiments  of  grammar,  and  a  moderate 
amount  of  oral  practice. 

Recognizing  the  somewhat  idealistic  character  of  these  recommendations,  the 
committee  will  present  further  on  a  scheme  of  secondary  courses,  with  suggestions 
relating  thereto,  which  are  meant  to  be  adapted  to  existing  conditions.  First, 
however,  it  is  necessary  to  deal  briefly  with  another  subject,  or  rather  with  two 
closely  related  subjects,  which  are  more  or  less  involved  in  any  consideration  of 
the  modern  languages  in  secondary  education. 

Section  Y.— Modern  Languages  in  the  Primary  Grades;  the  Extension 
of  the  High-School  Course. 

In  a  number  of  American  cities  modern- language  instruction,  mainly  German, 
has  already  been  introduced  in  the  primary1  grades  of  the  public  schools,  and  the 
propriety  and  value  of  such  instruction  have  been  warmly  debated  in  the  news¬ 
papers  and  in  local  educational  circles.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  urged  that  in  any 
community  where  Germans  preponderate  or  constitute  even  a  large  minority  of 
the  taxpayers  they  have  a  right  to  demand  that  the  German  language  be  taught 
in  the  public  schools.  The  reply  is  made  that  the  primary  schools  of  the  United 
States  have  an  important  function  to  perform  in  preparing  children  for  life  and 
citizenship  in  an  English-speaking  country,  and  that  this  mission  will  best  be  per¬ 
formed  if  the  English  language  and  no  other  is  made  the  subject  and  the  medium 
of  instruction.  To  this  it  is  rejoined  that  the  learning  of  a  foreign  language  in 
childhood  need  not  prejudice  the  learning  of  English  or  of  any  other  important 
subject,  that  the  rudiments  are  quickly  and  easily  acquired,  and  that  the  early 
beginning  is  in  accordance  with  sound  pedagogical  principles.  This  line  of  asser¬ 
tion,  in  turn,  is  met  with  the  reply  that  the  primary  schools  have  all  they  can  do 
in  teaching  the  subjects  that  are  of  obvious  and  undeniable  use  to  everybody,  and 
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that  the  smattering  of  a  foreign  language  which  they  can  impart  serves  no  educa¬ 
tional  purpose  and  is  of  no  practical  value  in  life. 

When  the  issue  is  thus  stated  one  sees  at  once  that  there  is  a  measure  of  sound¬ 
ness  in  all  these  contentions.  The  committee  feel  that  it  would  be  futile  to  attempt 
here  an  answer  to  the  question  whether  it  is  or  is  not  desirable,  in  the  abstract, 
that  a  foreign  language  be  taught  in  the  jjrimary  grades  of  our  public  schools. 
The  question  in  its  politico-social  bearings  is  a  very  large  one,  but  it  is  a  question 
which  every  community  must  and  will  decide  for  itself  in  view  of  local  conditions, 
and  the  wisdom  of  its  decision  must  abide  the  test  of  experience.  We  believe, 
however,  that  experience  is  already  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  formulate  certain 
general  principles  which  should  always  be  kept  in  view  in  the  practical  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  matter  under  consideration. 

In  the  first  place,  if  a  foreign  language  is  taken  up  in  the  primary  grades,  it 
should  always  be  as  an  optional  study.  This  point  seems  to  require  no  argument. 
The  value  of  the  study  is  at  best  so  uncertain,  so  dependent  upon  circumstances 
of  one  kind  or  another,  that  the  work  should  not  be  made  obligatory  for  anyone. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  not  worth  while,  as  a  rule,  that  the  study  of  a  foreign 
language  be  taken  up  in  the  imimaiy  grades  unless  the  beginner  has  at  least  a  pros¬ 
pect  and  an  intention  of  going  on  through  the  secondary  school.  The  reason  for 
this  opinion  is  that  what  can  be  acquired  of  a  modern  language  in  the  primary 
grades,  even  with  the  best  of  teaching  and  under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  is 
good  for  nothing  except  as  a  foundation.  For  while  it  is  true  that  children  learn 
quickly  and  easily  the  rudiments  of  “conversation”  in  a  foreign  tongue,  it  is  also 
true  that  they  forget  them  no  less  quickly  and  easily.  The  children  of  parents  who 
speak  German  at  home  and  expect  to  speak  it  more  or  less  all  their  lives,  may  be 
taught  in  the  primary  school  to  use  the  language  a  little  more  correctly;  but  if 
they  leave  school  at  the  age  of  12  or  14,  they  inevitably  drop  back  into  the  speech 
habits  of  those  with  whom  they  associate,  and  their  school  training  thus  becomes, 
so  far  as  the  German  language  is  concerned,  a  reminiscence  of  time  wasted.  The 
children  of  parents  who  speak  English  at  home  may  get  a  smattering  of  German 
at  school;  but  if  they  leave  school  at  the  age  of  12  or  14  they  soon  forget  all  they 
have  learned. 

In  the  third  place,  if  a  foreign  language  is  taught  in  the  primary  grades,  it 
should  be  by  teachers  who  handle  the  language  easily  and  idiomatically.  Classes 
should  be  as  small  as  possible  and  there  should  be  at  least  one  exercise  on  every 
school  day.  Infrequent  lessons  in  large  classes  amount  to  nothing.  It  is  important 
that  the  teacher  know  his  pupils  intimately  and  be  able  to  adapt  his  instruction  to 
their  individual  needs.  The  general  aim  should  be  to  familiarize  the  learner  with 
the  vocabulary  and  phraseology  of  the  spoken  language  and  to  teach  him  to 
express  himself  readily  and  correctly  in  easy  sentences.  The  free  use  of  objects 
and  pictures  is  to  be  recommended. 

In  what  has  just  been  said  we  have  had  in  view  the  usual  arrangement  of  work, 
in  accordance  with  which  the  secondary  or  high  school  is  supposed  to  begin  with 
the  ninth  grade  (the  average  pupil  being  then  about  14  years  old)  and  to  extend 
over  a  period  of  four  years.  Grades  below  the  ninth  we  have  classed  as  primary. 
But  while  this  is  still  the  t}rpical  arrangement  for  the  country  at  large,  school¬ 
men  have  here  and  there  lengthened  the  high  school  by  extending  it  dowmward; 
in  other  words,  by  making  provision  that  some  of  the  solid  disciplinary  studies  of 
the  secondary  period  shall  begin  in  the  seventh  or  eighth  grade.  There  appears 
to  be  strong  argument  in  favor  of  this  plan.  It  is  urged  by  thoughtful  school¬ 
men  that  our  American  high  school  has  become  congested;  that  the  increased 
requirements  of  the  colleges  and  the  pressing  demands  of  new  subjects  for  “recog¬ 
nition”  have  given  to  the  secondary  school  more  work  than  it  can  do  thoroughly 
in  the  traditional  allotment  of  time.  When,  as  sometimes  happens,  the  colleges 
are  blamed  for  this  state  of  affairs  and  it  is  suggested  that  they  reduce  their 
requirements  for  admission,  they  are  able  to  reply  with  much  force  that  present 
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requirements,  even  where  they  are  highest,  are  none  too  high  unless  we  are  willing 
to  fall  far  below  the  standard  of  the  Old  World.  The  average  graduate  of  an 
American  high  school  is  of  about  the  same  age  as  the  average  graduate  of  a  Ger¬ 
man  gymnasium,  but  the  latter  is  further  along  in  his  studies  and  better  prepared 
for  higher  work.  We  have  therefore  to  consider  the  problem  of  strengthening  the 
preparatory  course  while  recognizing  that  the  ordinary  four-year  curriculum  can 
bear  no  f  urther  burdens  and  should,  if  anything,  be  simplified.  Of  this  problem 
the  obvious  solution  is  to  begin  the  proper  work  of  the  high  school  at  an  earlier  date. 
Instead  of  dividing  our  educational  years  into  eight  primary,  four  secondary,  and 
seven  or  eight  higher,  we  should  divide  them  into  six  primary,  six  secondary, 
and  six  higher. 

It  is  probable  then  that  the  six-year  high-school  course  will  meet  with  increas¬ 
ing  favor,  for  the  idea  is  a  good  one.  At  the  same  time  we  can  not  expect  that 
the  now  usual  organization  of  school  work  will  be  changed  immediately  or  even 
rapidly,  and  for  this  reason  the  model  courses  to  be  described  belovr  have  been 
drawn  up  primarily  with  reference  to  existing  conditions.  Our  principal  object 
in  touching  here  upon  the  subject  of  the  six-year  secondary  curriculum  was  to 
prepare  the  way  for  an  expression  of  the  opinion  that,  where  such  extended 
courses  are  provided,  a  modern  language  can  be  very  advantageously  begun  in  the 
seventh  grade. 

Whether  Latin  or  a  modern  language  should  come  first  in  a  well-ordered  course 
of  study  is  a  question  upon  which  teachers  differ.  It  is  one  of  the  questions  upon 
which,  in  the  existing  state  of  psychological  and  pedagogical  science,  it  is  just  as 
well  not  to  dogmatize.  In  fixing  the  order  of  studies  in  any  school  course,  prac¬ 
tical  considerations  of  one  kind  or  another  will  often  outweigh  general  argument. 
Probably  the  sanest  view  of  the  matter  is  that  it  does  not  make  very  much  differ¬ 
ence  whether  Latin  or  a  modern  language  precedes,  if  only  the  elementary  instruc¬ 
tion  in  either  case  be  rightly  adapted  to  the  learner's  age  and  mental  condition. 
It  is  often  urged  that  the  discipline  afforded  by  the  study  of  Latin  makes  the  sub¬ 
sequent  learning  of  a  modern  language  easier.  This  is  true,  but  the  converse  is 
no  less  true;.  In  beginning  the  serious  study  of  any  foreign  language  there  are 
certain  mental  habits  to  be  formed,  certain  faculties  to  be  called  into  play  and 
exercised.  The  pupil  must  learn  how  to  study.  He  must  become  familiar  with 
strange  forms  and  with  their  equivalent  in  his  own  tongue.  He  must  learn  what 
idiom  means  and  how  to  translate;  must  learn  to  observe,  compare,  and  think. 
For  the  purpose  of  this  elementary  discipline  one  language  is  as  good  as  another, 
if  only  the  teaching  be  intelligent;  and  the  discipline  of  the  first  linguistic  study 
makes  the  second  easier.  In  general,  it  is  safe  to  assert  that  the  average  boy  or 
girl  of  12  will  take  more  kindly  to  French  or  German  than  to  Latin.  The  modern 
language  is  easier  and  more  interesting.  It  seems  more  real  and  practical. 
Progress  is  more  rapid.  The  value  of  the  Latin  has  to  be  taken  on  trust,  that  of 
the  modern  language  is  more  obvious  to  the  juvenile  mind.  For  children  of  12 
the  Latin  grammar  is  a  very  severe  study.  It  means  usually  for  many  months 
little  more  than  a  loading  of  the  memory  with  paradigms,  a  blind  investment  of 
labor  for  the  sake  of  a  mysterious  future  profit  which  the  learner  can  not  compre- 
%  hend.  The  elementary  reading  matter  is  usually  dull  stuff,  devised  to  illustrate 
grammar.  Up  through  Caesar’s  Commentaries  there  is  almost  nothing  to  touch 
the  feeling,  to  feed  the  imagination,  or  to  suggest  a  real  connection  with  the 
pupil's  own  life.  It  is  all  a  grind;  in  its  time  and  place,  to  be  sure,  a  very  useful 
grind.  We  believe  in  it  heartily.  But  the  question  is  whether  for  children  of  12 
it  is  not  best  to  break  the  force  of  the  initial  impact  with  Latin  by  using  a  modern 
language  as  a  buffer. 

If  may  also  be  remarked,  finally,  that  one  who  wishes  to  acquire  a  modern  lan¬ 
guage  thoroughly  will  always  do  well  to  begin  in  childhood.  The  later  period  of 
youth  is  distinctly  a  bad  time  to  begin.  In  childhood  the  organs  of  speech  are 
still  in  a  plastic  condition.  Good  habits  are  easily  formed;  bad  habits  more  easily 
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corrected.  The  mind  acts  more  naively,  and  the  memory  is  tenacious  of  what¬ 
ever  interests.  Forms  of  expression  are  readily  mastered  as  simple  facts.  Later 
in  life,  in  proportion  as  the  mind  grows  stronger,  it  also  grows  more  rigid.  The 
habit  of  analyzing  and  reasoning  interferes  more  or  less  with  the  natural  recep¬ 
tivity  of  the  child.  The  fixation  of  speech  habits  in  the  mother  tongue  makes  it 
increasingly  difficult  to  acquire  even  a  moderately  good  pronunciation,  and  per¬ 
fection  is  usually  out  of  the  question. 

Section  VI. —Proposal  of  Three  National  Grades  of  Preparatory 
Instruction  in  the  Modern  Languages. 

Thus  far  this  report  has  not  dealt  specifically  with  requirements  for  admission 
to  college.  In  accordance  with  the  idea  embodied  in  the  resolution  referred  to  in 
Section  I,  we  have  approached  our  subject  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  second¬ 
ary  schools.  We  have  endeavored  to  state  and  explain  the  principles  which 
should  be  kept  in  view  in  order  to  render  our  school  work  in  French  and  German 
as  valuable  as  possible  to  the  learner.  We  have  recognized  that  the  secondary 
school  does  not  exist  solely  or  even  mainly  for  the  sake  of  its  preparatory  func¬ 
tion;  and  what  we  have  said  would  be  in  the  main  true,  and  we  hope  valuable, 
even  if  there  were  no  colleges.  Nevertheless  the  preparatory  function  of  the 
secondary  school  is  obviously  of  very  great  importance.  In  practice  secondary 
courses  are  shaped  quite  largely  with  reference  to  college  requirements.  The 
school  naturally  looks  to  the  college  as  a  regulative  influence.  It  turns  to  the 
college  catalogue,  learns  what  must  be  done  to  prepare  its  pupils  for  admission, 
and  concludes,  not  unnaturally,  that  this  is  about  what  ought  to  be  done  from  an 
educational  point  Of  view.  In  the  absence  of  any  central  control  of  education  in 
the  United  States  this  regulative  influence  of  the  college  is  the  most  potent 
agency  at  our  command  for  creating  and  maintaining  a  high  standard  of  second¬ 
ary  teaching.  We  come,  then,  to  the  subject  of  secondary. .instruction  as  related 
to  college  requirements. 

For  the  purpose  of  simplifying  the  relation  between  the  colleges  and  the  second¬ 
ary  schools  and  for  the  purpose  of  securing  greater  efficiency  and  greater  uni¬ 
formity  in  the  work  of  the  schools,  it  is  hereby  proposed  that  there  be  recognized, 
for  the  country  at  large,  three  grades  of  preparatory  instruction  in  French  and 
German,  to  be  known  as  the  elementary,  the  intermediate,  and  the  advanced,  and 
that  the  colleges  be  invited  to  adopt  the  practice  of  stating  their  requirements  in 
terms  of  the  national  grades. 

Explanatory. — The  proposed  three  grades  are  designed  to  correspond  normally 
to  courses  of  two,  three,  and  four  years,  respectively,  the  work  being  supposed  to 
begin  in  the  first  year  of  a  four-year  high-school  course,  and  to  proceed  at  the  uni¬ 
form  rate  of  four  recitations  a  week.  The  elementary  course  is  designed  to  furnish 
the  minimum  of  preparation  required  by  a  number  of  colleges  in  addition  to  the 
Latin  and  Greek  of  the  classical  pneparatory  course.  The  intermediate  course  is 
designed  to  furnish  the  preparation  required  by  many  colleges  which  permit  the 
substitution  of  a  modern  language  for  Greek.  The  advanced  course  is  designed 
to  furnish  the  highest  grade  of  preparation  of  which  the  secondary  school  will 
ordinarily  be  capable  in  a  four-year  course. 

With  respect  to  the  time  required,  in  years  and  in  hours  per  week,  for  the  satis¬ 
factory  completion  of  the  work  to  be  outlined  below,  it  should  be  said  that  the 
committee  has  no  thought  of  imposing  upon  the  schools  an  inflexible  programme. 
Teachers  will  continue  to  make  their  programmes  in  accordance  with  their  own 
judgment  and  convenience.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  proposed  work  can  be 
done  will,  of  course,  vary  greatly  in  different  schools,  with  the  age  and  aptitude  of 
pupils,  the  size  of  classes,  the  efficiency  of  teaching,  and  according  as  the  beginner 
of  French  or  German  has  or  has  not  studied  Latin.  It  makes  no  small  difference 
whether  the  modern  language  is  begun  in  the  first  year  or  in  the  third  year  of  the 
high-school  course.  In  attempting  to  draw  up  model  courses,  however,  the  com- 
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mittee  obviously  had  to  make  some  definite  assumption  with  regard  to  the  time  of 
beginning  and  the  number  of  recitations  per  week.  It  was  also  necessary  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  case  of  the  work  beginning  in  the  first  year,  since  many  of  our  best 
schools  already  have  four-year  courses  in  German  or  French,  or  both.  It  is  clearly" 
desirable  that  such  courses  be  made  as  good  as  possible,  and  that  they  have  a  rec¬ 
ognized  place  and  value  in  our  general  scheme  of  requirements  for  admission  to' 
college. 

With  regard  to  the  four  recitations  per  week  let  it  be  observed  that  that  number 
has  been  made  the  basis  of  our  calculations,  not  because  the  committee  prefer  it 
to  five,  or  wish  to  recommend  it  to  the  schools  instead  of  five,  but  because  it  is 
believed  to  be  the  smallest  number  that  will  permit  the  proper  completion  of  the1 
work  proposed,  if  the  work  begins  in  the  first  year.  Where  a  modern  language 
is  begun  in  the  third  year  of  a  high  school,  it  may  be  possible  to  complete  the 
intermediate  course  in  two  years  at  the  rate  of  five  recitations  a  week,  and  the 
elementary  course  in  proportionally  less  time.  Where  French  is  taken  up  in 
the  last  year  of  the  classical  preparatory  course,  it  may  be  possible  sometimes  to 
meet  the  elementary  requirement  in  one  year  at  the  rate  of  five  recitations  a 
week.  But  this  will  almost  never  be  possible  in  the  case  of  German,  and  in  gen¬ 
eral  the  committee  do  not  recommend  one- year  courses.  The  attempt  to  meek 
the  elementary  requirement  in  one  year  will  result  usually  in  a  cramming  process 
with  neglect  of  that  thorough  drill  upon  the  rudiments  which  is  necessary  for  a 
good  foundation. 

In  drawing  up  model  courses  the  committee  has  had  in  view  the  needs  and  th& 
conditions  of  the  United  States  at  large.1  The  work  of  the  subcommittee  charged, 
with  the  matter  was  first  submitted  for  criticism  and  suggestions  to  some  twa 
hundred  secondary  teachers  of  known  ability  and  experience.  It  was  then  care¬ 
fully  revised  in  the  light  of  the  information  and  opinions  gathered,  and  finally 
ran  the  gauntlet  of  thorough  discussion  in  the  committee  of  twelve.  It  is  believed 
to  represent  the  best  intelligence  of  the  country;  to  set  a  standard  which  is  high,, 
but  not  too  high,  and  to  be  throughout  entirely  practicable.  Teachers  who  do- 
not  find  their  own  ideas  perfectly  expressed  by  the  scheme  will  please  remember: 
that  the  committee  had  to  find  its  way  among  a  multitude  of  counselors. 

Section  YU.— The  Elementary  Course  in  German. 

( a )  THE  AIM  OF  THE  INSTRUCTION. 

At  the  end  of  the  elementary  course  in  German  the  pupil  should  be  able  to  read 
at  sight,  and  to  translate,  if  called  upon,  by  way  of  proving  his  ability  to  read,  a. 
passage  of  very  easy  dialogue  or  narrative  prose,  help  being  given  upon  unusual- 
words  and  constructions;  to  put  into  German  short  English  sentences  taken  from, 
the  language  of  every-day  life  or  based  upon  the  text  given  for  translation,  and  ta 
answer  questions  upon  the  rudiments  of  the  grammar  as  defined  below. 

(b)  THE  WORK  TO  BE  DONE. 

During  the  first  year  the  work  should  comprise:  (1)  Careful  drill  upon  pronun¬ 
ciation;  (2)  the  memorizing  and  frequent  repetition  of  easy  colloquial  sentences: 

1  In  the  spring  of  1898  representatives  of  Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton,  Columbia,  Cornell,  and  the- 
University  of  Pennsylvania  met  in  New  York  and,  in  conference  with  representatives  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  prominent  Eastern  preparatory  schools,  agreed  upon  a  scheme  of  uniform  requirements: 
which  has  since  been  accepted  by  the  institutions  concerned.  The  modern-language  conference’ 
framed  an  elementary  and  an  advanced  requirement  in  French  and  in  German.  The  elementary- 
requirement  of  the  New  York  conference  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  proposed  by  this, 
committee,  and  their  advanced  requirement  is  nearly  identical  with  our  intermediate  require¬ 
ment.  Slight  differences  appear  in  phraseology,  in  estimates  of  time  required,  and  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  pages  suggested  for  reading.  But  these  differences  are  insignificant.  It  is  believed  there¬ 
fore  that  the  six  prominent  institutions  which  have  already  made  so  good  a  beginning  in  the 
unification  of  entrance  requirements  will  have  no  difficulty  in  adapting  their  statements  to  the 
scheme  which  is  here  proposed  for  the  country  at  large. 
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(8)  drill  upon  the  rudiments  of  grammar,  that  is,  upon  the  inflection  of  the  arti¬ 
cles,  of  such  nouns  as  belong  to  the  language  of  every-day  life,  of  adjectives,  pro¬ 
nouns,  weak  verbs,  and  the  more  usual  strong  verbs,  also  upon  the  use  of  the 
more  common  prepositions,  the  simpler  uses  of  the  modal  auxiliaries,  and  the 
elementary  rules  of  syntax  and  word  order;  (4)  abundant  easy  exercises  designed 
not  only  to  fix  in  mind  the  forms  and  principles  of  grammar,  but  also  to  cultivate 
readiness  in  the  reproduction  of  natural  forms  of  expression;  (5)  the  reading  of 
from  75  to  100  pages  of  graduated  texts  from  a  reader,  with  constant  practice  in 
translating  into  German  easy  variations  upon  sentences  selected  from  the  reading 
lesson  (the  teacher  giving  the  English),  and  in  the  reproduction  from  memory  of 
sentences  previously  read. 

During  the  second  year  the  work  should  comprise:  (1)  The  reading  of  from  150 
to  200  pages  of  literature  in  the  form  of  easy  stories  and  plays;  (2)  accompanying 
practice,  as  before,  in  the  translation  into  German  of  easy  variations  upon  the 
matter  read,  and  also  in  the  off-hand  reproduction,  sometimes  orally  and  some¬ 
times  in  writing,  of  the  substance  of  short  and  easy  selected  passages;  (3)  con¬ 
tinued  drill  upon  the  rudiments  of  the  grammar,  directed  to  the  ends  of  enabling 
the  pupil,  first,  to  use  his  knowledge  with  facility  in  the  formation  of  sentences, 
and,  secondly,  to  state  his  knowledge  correctly  in  the  technical  language  of 
grammar. 

(c)  SUGGESTIONS  TO  THE  TEACHER. 

The  following  paragraphs  are  submitted  in  the  interest  of  good  teaching,  and 
not  in  the  interest  of  the  most  expeditious  preparation  for  college.  It  is  well 
known  that  a  capable  boy  or  girl  can  be  crammed  for  a  college  examination  in 
any  subject  in  much  less  time  than  a  proper  training  in  the  subject  would  require. 
Here,  however,  we  are  concerned  with  the  proper  training.  The  college  entrance 
examination  is  admittedly  an  imperfect  test  of  attainment  in  a  modern  language. 
Where  candidates  are  numerous  and  the  time  limited,  the  examination  is  necessa¬ 
rily  in  writing;  and  then  the  only  available  test  of  the  ability  to  read  is  the  ability 
to  translate,  while  pronunciation  and  readiness  of  speech  are  not  tested  at  all.  It 
is  evident,  then,  that  a  good  symmetrical  training  in  the  secondary  school  must 
keep  in  view  more  things  than  are  likely  to  be  ‘‘required  ”  of  the  candidate  at  his 
examination  for  admission  to  college.  In  what  follows  we  shall  take  up  the  more 
important  points  that  are  involved  in  the  teaching  of  beginners  and  make  some 
practical  suggestions — suggestions  that  are  by  no  means  intended  to  prescribe  a 
routine,  but  rather  to  state  and  explain  guiding  principles. 

(1)  Pronunciation. — It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  first  matter  of  impor¬ 
tance  for  the  beginner  is  the  learning  of  a  good  pronunciation.  Drill  upon  the 
subject  should  be  kept  up  steadily  and  inexorably  until  right  habits  are  firmly 
fixed;  because  wrong  habits  formed  at  the  outset  are  very  persistent  and  very  dif¬ 
ficult  to  correct.  In  attempting  to  imitate  his  teacher’s  utterance  of  the  strange 
German  sounds  the  learner  will  at  first  neither  hear  nor  reproduce  correctly,  but 
will  utter  rough  approximations  of  his  own.  It  is  necessary  to  train  both  his  ear 
and  his  vocal  organs.  In  doing  this  most  teachers  rely  only  upon  oft-repeated 
imitations  of  their  own  pronunciation;  and  this  is  the  best  reliance,  always  sup¬ 
posing  that  the  model  itself  be  good.  What  usually  happens,  however,  is  that 
teachers  cease  or  slacken  their  drill  too  soon.  They  find  it  dull  business.  After 
correcting  some  faulty  utterance  a  score  or  two  of  times,  they  conclude  that  the 
result  obtained  will  “do,”  that  it  is  the  best  obtainable,  that  practice  will  make 
perfect — in  the  future.  But  the  learner,  being  no  longer  regularly  brought  to 
book  for  his  faults,  perpetuates  them,  and  makes  no  further  progress  except  to 
pronounce  badly  with  greater  facility.  In  this  way  is  acquired  the  slovenly  pro¬ 
nunciation  with  which  too  many  leave  school. 

The  opinion  is  sometimes  expressed  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  take  great 
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pains  in  the  teaching  of  pronunciation,  since  perfection  is  out  of  the  question. 
The  argument  is  that  American  youth  will  not  learn  in  school,  however  they  may 
he  taught,  to  pronounce  German  as  Germans  pronounce  it;  and  that  since  they 
will  speak  badly  anyway,  the  question  of  more  or  less  can  not  greatly  matter. 
But  this  is  not  the  right  attitude.  For  although  one  who  is  not  a  German  will 
very  rarely  learn  after  childhood  to  use  the  organs  of  speech  precisely  as  Germans 
use  them,  so  that  his  pronunciation  will  ring  absolutely  true,  still  any  bo^or  girl 
of  average  apitude  may  by  careful  attention  to  the'subject  acquire  a  pronunciation 
so  good  that  it  will  be  pleasing  rather  than  displeasing  to  a  cultivated  German  ear; 
just  as  in  the  case  of  Germans  learning  English,  that  which  is  called  the  foreign 
“ accent ”  may  be  reduced  to  such  minute  proportions  that  it  does  not  offend, 
though  it  is  noticeable.  Now  this  is  a  result  worth  working  for;  but  it  can  only 
be  obtained  when  the  teacher  is  interested  in  pronunciation  and  well-informed 
with  regard  to  it.  And  right  here  comes  in  the  great  value  of  a  knowledge  of 
phonetics.  Without  such  knowledge  the  teacher’s  only  resource  is  the  imitation 
of  himself  as  model;  his  own  personal  habits  of  utterance  become  the  standard  of 
the  class.  But  his  habits  may  not  be  the  best.  If  an  American,  he  may  have 
received  a  faulty  training;  if  a  German,  he  may  have  dialectic  peculiarities  which 
should  not  be  taught  to  a  class.  One  who  knows  just  how  the  German  sounds 
are  produced,  and  how  they  differ  from  the  English  sounds  with  which  they  are 
most  apt  to  be  confounded,  has  a  great  advantage  in  teaching  pronunciation.  If 
he  hears  a  faulty  utterance  he  will  know  what  is  the  matter  and  can  correct  it  in 
the  most  effective  way.  If  he  knows  something  of  German  dialects,  of  provincial 
or  local  peculiarities  of  pronunciation,  of  the  nature  and  claims  of  the  so-called 
standard  pronunciation,  he  will  know  what  “  correctness  ”  means  and  will  he  able 
to  teach  more  intelligently.  And,  what  is  most  important  of  all,  for  one  who 
has  a  scientific  interest  in  pronunciation,  the  class-room  drill  upon  the  subject  will 
not  be  a  dull  mechanical  routine,  but  a  highly  interesting  employment.  He  will 
himself  learn  much  incidentally,  and  will  make  his  teaching  of  pronunciation 
useful  to  his  pupils,  not  only  for  German,  but  also  for  English. 

It  is  therefore  very  much  to  be  desired  that  teachers  of  German  in  the  secondary 
schools  be  qualified  to  deal  scientifically  with  the  subject  of  pronunciation.  For 
this  purpose  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  that  they  be  accomplished  phoneticians.  A 
very  rudimentary  knowledge  of  general  phonetics  will  suffice.  Of  greater  impor¬ 
tance  is  it  to  have  at  hand  and  to  have  carefully  studied  a  good  treatment  of  the 
special  problems  of  German-English  phonetics.1 

(2)  The  memorizing  of  colloquial  sentences. — If  there  is  any  point  upon  which 
progressive  teachers  of  living  languages  the  world  over  have  lately  been  coining 
to  an  agreement,  it  is  that  in  any  course  of  study  making  the  slightest  pretension 
to  thoroughness  the  proper  starting  point  in  teaching  is  the  vocabulary  and  phra¬ 
seology  of  the  language  as  represented  in  its  every-day  forms  of  expression.  It  is 
of  course  possible  to  learn  to  read  a  language  with  some  facility  and  still  not  be 

1  Such  a  treatment  can  be  f  ound  in  Hempl’s  German  Orthography  and  Phonology,  Boston,  1897. 
The  second  “book”  of  Professor  Hempl’s  work  gives,  in  chapter  1,  a  sufficient  introduction  to 
general  phonetics,  with  bibliography  on  p.  61;  then,  in  chapter  2,  a  scientific  description  of  Ger¬ 
man  speech  sounds.  Chapter  8  discusses  such  topics  as  “A  standard  of  pronunciation,”  “Stage 
pronunciation,”  “The best  German,”  “The  difference  between  German  and  English  pronuncia¬ 
tion,”  and,  very  fully,  “The  values  of  the  letters.”  Bibliography,  on  p.  107.  From  the  works 
there  mentioned  we  select,  as  likely  to  be  most  useful  to  the  teacher  (aside  from  Professor 
Hempl's  own  book):  Grandgent's  German  and  English  Sounds,  Boston,  1892;  Brandt’s  German 
Grammar  (second  part),  Boston,  1888;  Yietor’s  German  Pronunciation,  4th  ed.,  1S90  (Lemcke  & 
Buchner,  812  Broadway,  New  York,  American  agents);  also  Yietor’s  German  essays,  Die  Aus- 
sprache  des  Schriftdeutschen,  1890,  and  Y/ie  ist  die  Aussprache  des  Deutsehen  zu  lehren  ?  1893.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  most  widely  used  school  grammars  deal  very  briefly  and  super¬ 
ficially  with  the  subject  of  pronunciation  and  are  an  insufficient  reliance,  even  when  free  from 
positive  error. 
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able  to  utter  a  sentence  in  it  intelligibly  or  to  understand  a  sentence  uttered  by 
another;  in  short,  without  acquiring  any  feeling  for  the  language  in  its  character¬ 
istic  modes  of  expression.  Scholars  and  men  of  science  who  tind  it  necessary  in 
their  work  to  read  a  number  of  foreign  languages  can  very  quickly,  by  the  aid  of 
grammar,  dictionary,  and  translation,  reach  a  point  at  which  they  can  “make  out 
the  sense  *’  or  “get  the  drift”  of  an  article  or  a  pamphlet.  But  this  is  not  learning 
the  language  any  more  than  “picking  up”  a  few  tunes  on  the  piano  is  learning 
music.  Such  reading,  though  better  than  nothing  and  useful  for  certain  purposes, 
is  unsatisfactory.  In  the  field  of  belles-lettres,  where  so  much  depends  upon  style, 
upon  niceties  of  expression,  and  the  subtle  association  of  ideas,  it  is  extremely 
unsatisfactory.  The  school,  in  dealing  with  languages  so  important  as  German 
and  French,  should  aim  at  something  better.  It  should  aim  to  be  thorough;  to 
begin  in  the  best  way  and  lay  a  good  foundation. 

For  literary  appreciation — that  is,  for  reading  of  the  most  profitable  kind — one 
needs  before  all  things  a  sensitive  feeling  for  the  language.  One  needs  the  sense 
of  being  at  home  in  it.  In  teaching,  this  principle  should  be  recognized  from  the 
outset.  The  learner's  knowledge  is  to  be  made  second  nature.  His  faculties  and 
organs  must  be  taught  to  respond  instantly  and  naturally  to  the  foreign  symbols 
whether  they  are  seen  or  heard.  Idea  and  form  of  expression  must  become  so 
intimately  associated  that  the  one  suggests  the  other  without  any  intervening  proc¬ 
ess  of  ratiocination.  To  accomplish  this,  there  is  no  kind  of  drill  so  good  as  the 
memorizing  and  frequent  repetition  of  easy  colloquial  sentences.  Such  sentences 
can  be  given  out  and  learned  without  any  attempt  at  grammatical  analysis  and 
quite  in  advance  of  the  pupil's  grammatical  knowledge.  To  know  the  meaning  of 
“es  thut  mil*  leid”  and  be  able  to  handle  the  sentence  appropriately,  it  is  not  at 
all  necessary  that  one  be  able  to  parse  a  single  one  of  the  words.  It  is  to  be  borne 
in  mind  that  psychologically  the  unit  of  speech  is  the  sentence  or  the  phrase,  and 
not  the  individual  vocable.  Thoughtful  teachers  sometimes  object  to  this  form  of 
drill  on  the  ground  that  it  is  mere  memory  work,  that  it  does  not  teach  the  pupil 
to  think  or  to  reason.  This,  however,  is  not  a  valid  objection.  Such  drill  does 
much  more  than  to  load  the  memory.  It  develops  aptitude  by  making  psycholog¬ 
ical  reactions  instantaneous;  in  short,  by  creating  Sprachgefiihl.  Its  value  has 
some  analogy  to  that  of  the  finger-exercises  of  the  incipient  pianist. 

It  is  obviously  important  that  what  is  given  out  to  be  learned  in  this  way  should 
consist  of  nothing  but  natural,  oft-recurring  forms  of  expression.  The  pupil  is  to 
learn  how  Germans  actually  say  things,  and  not  how  they  might  possibly  say 
something  which  no  one  would  ever  have  occasion  to  say  outside  the  class  room. 
The  ideal  condition  is,  of  course,  that  the  teacher  have  such  a  command  of  collo¬ 
quial  idiom  that  he  will  be  able  to  furnish  the  necessary  materials  from  the 
resources  of  his  own  knowledge.  It  will  then  be  best  that  the  pupil’s  repetitions 
be  elicited  by  questions  addressed  to  him  in  German;  in  other  words,  that  the 
drill  take  the  form  of  short  dialogues  without  use  of  English.  But,  as  we  have 
already  intimated,  the  teacher  who  does  not  command  the  language  should  not 
attempt  this,  but  follow  a  book  or  note  down  suitable  sentences  from  his  reading 
of  realistic  stories  and  plays.  Such  sentences  may  then  be  given  out  to  be  learned 
and  repeated  frequently,  the  teacher  giving  the  thought  in  English.1 


1  For  reasons  sufficiently  obvious  the  committee  does  not  undertake  to  recommend  particular 
American  text-books  for  class  use.  There  are  a  number  of  publications  from  which  material 
more  or  less  suitable  can  be  culled.  The  test  in  choosing  is  whether  a  sentence  represents  (1)  a 
natural  and  (2)  a  usual  or  oft-recurring  form  of  expression.  A  scientific  manual  of  spoken  Ger¬ 
man,  on  the  general  lines  perhaps  cf  Sweet’s  Elementarbuch  des  gesprochenen  Englisch,  is  a 
desiderandum.  Worthy  of  recommendation  for  its  thorough  trustworthiness  in  respect  of 
idiom,  and  equally  good  for  German  and  French,  is  the  German  edition  of  Storm's  Dialogues 
frangais,  i.  e.,  Franzosische  Sprechubungen,  Leipzig,  18S8.  For  an  excellent  theoretical  dis¬ 
cussion  of  colloquial  German,  containing  many  useful  hints  to  the  teacher,  we  call  attention  to 
Wunderlich’s  Unsere  Umgangsprache,  Weimar,  1894. 
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This  is  perhaps  an  appropriate  place  to  say  a  word  upon  the  subject  of  memoriz¬ 
ing  poetry,  a  kind  of  drill  which  is  highly  thought  of  and  largely  practised  by 
many  teachers.  The  argument  in  its  favor  generally  takes  some  such  form  as 
this:  Boys  and  girls  are  apt  to  memorize  easily,  and  they  must  memorize  some¬ 
thing;  then  why  not  have  them  memorize  gems  of  poetry  and  great  thoughts  of 
great  writers  rather  than  the  banalities  of  ordinary  discourse?  But  this  argument 
is  fallacious.  The  object  of  the  drill  in  colloquial  German  is,  as  we  have  already 
remarked,  not  to  load  the  memory  with  things  supposed  to  be  highly  valuable  in 
themselves,  but  to  create  an  instinctive  feeling  for  the  language  in  its  usual  and 
natural  modes  of  expression.  Now  poetry,  as  the  language  of  emotion,  is  a  more 
or  less  artificial — often  a  highly  artificial — form  of  expression,  and  it  is  better  that 
the  natural  become  lodged  in  the  mind  first.  The  beginner  who  has  learned  to 
recite  “  Sah  ein  Knab  ein  Roslein  stehn,  Roslein  auf  der  Heiden,”  is  hardly  in  a 
better,  but  rather  in  a  worse,  position  for  learning  how  a  German  would  ordi¬ 
narily  express  that  idea.  It  may  further  be  remarked  that  in  simply  hearing 
recitations  of  poetry  in  the  class  room  the  teacher  can  be  of  little  use  except  to 
see  that  his  pupils  have  done  their  task,  which  is,  to  make  the  best  of  it,  one  of 
his  lowest  functions;  to  correct  mistakes  of  pronunciation,  and  to  give  points  in 
elocution,  if  his  talent  runs  in  that  direction.  It  is  an  easy  business  for  him,  but 
it  is  apt  to  involve  a  great  waste  of  valuable  time  for  all  except  the  reciter. 
Finally,  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  this  kind  of  exercise,  if  it  is  felt  as  an  irksome 
task,  may  easily  create  a  positive  distaste  instead  of  a  liking  for  the  gems  of 
poetry.  We  must  remember  Lord  Byron’s  pathetic  exclamation: 

Then  farewell  Horace,  whom  I  hated  so. 

To  sum  up,  we  would  not  be  understood  as  condemning  altogether  the  exercise  of 
memorizing  poetry,  but  we  have  not  thought  it  of  sufficient  importance  to  deserve 
a  place  in  the  scheme  of  work  outlined  above.  At  any  rate,  it  should  not  be  made 
much  of  in  the  early  stages.  The  poems  given  out  for  committing  to  memory 
should  be  few  and  short  and  selected  with  reference  to  their  simplicity  and  nat¬ 
uralness  of  expression.  The  teacher  who  omits  the  exercise  altogether  during  the 
first  year  will  make  no  great  mistake.  The  recitation  of  well-chosen  dialogues, 
with  the  parts  assigned,  is  a  better  exercise,  and  we  believe  is  usually  found  more 
interesting  to  learners. 

(3)  Grammar. — It  is  assumed  that  simple  exercises  in  colloquial  German  will 
begin  with  the  very  first  lesson  and  take  a  portion  of  each  recitation  period,  even 
when  the  pupil  is  learning  the  alphabet  and  becoming  familiar  with  the  values  of 
the  letters.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  sentences  learned  should  occasionally 
be  written  down  as  well  as  often  repeated  orally.  Practice  in  writing  German 
from  dictation  is  helpful  in  learning  to  spell,  and  should  be  kept  up  for  some 
time.  It  may,  however,  be  discontinued  earlier  than  in  case  of  French,  because 
German  spelling  is  much  easier  to  learn  than  French. 

Whether  the  script  letters  should  be  learned  at  the  same  time  with  the  print 
letters  and  regularly  used  in  all  written  work  is  a  question  upon  which  opinions 
differ.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  urged  that  the  script  letters  are  not  at  all  difficult 
to  master,  and  that  the  use  of  them  facilitates  learning  to  spell.  Such  spelling  as 
musz,  mussen,  Herz,  sitzen,  and  others,  come  more  easily  in  the  German  than  in 
the  Roman  script.  It  is  also  urged  that,  as  Germans  use  the  script  in  their  ordi¬ 
nary  writing,  those  who  are  studying  the  language  should  learn  to  use  it.  The 
opposing  arguments  are  that  there  is  nothing  educational  or  practically  useful 
about  learning  to  write  the  German  script;  that  for  Americans  it  is  quite  sufficient 
to  be  able  to  read  it,  in  case  they  should  some  time  get  a  letter  written  in  it;  that 
boys  and  girls  of  high-school  age  have  usually  formed  their  hand  in  English,  and 
that,  unless  great  pains  be  taken  with  them  at  the  start — that  is,  unless  the  teacher 
be  both  able  and  willing  to  teach  penmanship  for  its  own  sake — they  are  almost 
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sure  to  learn  to  write  the  script  in  an  ugly  un-German  hand,  like  nothing  ever  met 
with  outside  the  class  room.  From  this  it  is  clear  that  there  is  something  to  be 
said  upon  both  sides.  Upon  the  whole,  the  committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
use  of  the  German  script  in  the  schools  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  matter  of  great 
importance  and  should  never  be  required  at  a  college  examination.  Teachers  who 
write  it  well  and  are  willing  to  take  the  time  to  teach  it  well  may  very  properly 
insist  upon  it.  Others  will  be  upon  safe  ground  if  they  permit  the  use  of  the 
Roman  letters  in  all  written  work.  In  that  case,  however,  they  should  sooner  or 
later  give  their  pupils  some  practice  in  reading  German  handwriting. 

It  is  assumed  that  learners  who  are  of  high-school  age  will  take  up  the  study  of 
grammar  after  a  few  preliminary  lessons.  But  for  several  weeks  the  grammar 
lessons  should  be  short  and  easy,  so  as  to  allow  an  abundance  of  time  each  day  for 
colloquial  exercises  and.  drill  upon  pronunciation.  As  the  course  proceeds  the 
study  of  grammar  and  the  doing  of  exercises  directly  related  to  the  study  of 
grammar  may  properly  be  allowed  to  absorb  an  increasing  portion  of  the  time, 
but  the  colloquial  practice  should  be  kept  up.  In  the  teaching  of  grammar  the 
most  imx)ortant  principle  to  be  kept  in  view  is  that  the  grammar  is  there  for  the 
sake  of  the  language  and  not  the  language  for  the  sake  of  the  grammar.  The 
recitation  of  paradigms,  rules,  and  exceptions  is  always  in  danger  of  degenerating 
into  a  facile  routine  in  which  there  is  but  little  profit.  The  important  thing  is 
not  that  the  learner  should  acquire  facility  in  telling  off  paradigms,  quoting  state¬ 
ments,  and  explaining  principles  according  to  the  book,  but  that  he  should  acquire 
facility  in  understanding  and  using  the  language.  The  maxim  should  be:  Little 
theory  and  much  application.  It  is  of  small  use  to  be  able  to  state  correctly  the 
principle  of  adjective  declension,  so  long  as  the  pupil,  in  attempting  to  apply  the 
principle  in  a  simple  case,  is  obliged  to  stop  and  think,  to  recall  his  grammar,  and 
perhaps  to  guess  after  all.  The  right  forms  must  be  so  bred  into  the  blood  that 
they  come  naturally  from  tongue  and  pen.  This,  of  course,  requires  an  endless 
amount  of  repetition,  which  may  at  times  become  tedious.  But  the  time  spent 
upon  this  elementary  drill  is  well  spent  and  tells  for  good  throughout  the  course. 
Teachers  should  not  be  in  too  great  haste  to  get  to  reading  good  literature. 

The  first  difficulty  of  practical  importance  in  teaching  German  grammar  relates 
to  the  gender  and  declension  of  nouns.  If  the  attempt  is  made  to  master  the  gen¬ 
der  and  declension  of  every  noun  that  is  met  with,  either  progress  will  be  very 
slow  (as  in  case  of  German  children  learning  the  mother  tongue),  or  the  learner’s 
memory  soon  becomes  overtaxed.  Trying  to  remember  everything,  he  soon 
ceases  to  remember  anything  with  absolute  confidence.  The  best  wTay  to  deal  with 
this  difficulty  is  to  concentrate  attention  from  the  start  upon  those  nouns  that 
belong  to  the  language  of  everyday  life — the  names  of  familiar  objects,  relation¬ 
ships,  and  ideas — to  make  sure  of  these  and  let  the  others  go.  A  list  of  such  nouns 
can  be  made  out  which  need  not  contain  more  than ,  say,  300  words.  The  pupil  who 
at  the  end  of  a  two  years’  course  has  really  learned  that  number  of  nouns,  so  that 
the  right  gender  and  the  right  plural  come  to  him  instantly,  has  done  quite  enough. 
More  should  not  be  expected  by  the  college  examiner,  so  far  as  concerns  those 
nouns  the  gender  and  declension  of  which  can  not  be  determined  by  inspection. 
It  is  of  course  assumed  that  the  candidate  will  know  about  nouns  in  ehen,  lein,  ei, 
lieit,  Jceit,  in,  schaft,  wig.  Y/hether  he  knows  any  other  rules  for  gender  is  not 
very  important. 

After  the  inflection  of  the  noun  the  other  grammatical  topics  that  require  the 
most  attention  are  the  inflection  of  the  adjective,  the  forms  of  the  strong  verbs 
and  modal  auxiliaries,  the  use  of  prepositions,  and  the  subject  of  word  order.  In 
dealing  with  these  and  the  minor  difficulties  of  German  grammar  it  is  customary 
to  rely,  first,  upon  grammatical  exercises — that  is,  the  translation  from  German 
into  English  and  from  English  into  German  of  collections  of  sentences  devised  or 
selected  for  the  express  purpose  of  illustrating  some  grammatical  point;  and,  sec- 
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end,  upon  drill  connected  with  the  German  reading  lesson.  Both  these  resources 
are  good  if  properly  handled,  and  neither  should  be  neglected.  To  do  its  proper 
work  the  grammatical  exercise  should  not  be  simply  worked  through  once  and  then 
dismissed,  but  reviewed  and  repeated  until  the  right  forms  come  instantly  from 
tongue  and  pen.  From  this  it  follows  that  the  sentences  of  the  grammatical  exer¬ 
cise,  no  less  than  those  learned  in  colloquial  practice,  should  represent  natural 
forms  of  expression — things  that  Germans  say  or  might  say  under  easily  suppos- 
sable  conditions.  It  used  to  be  thought,  and  perhaps  some  teachers  and  text-book 
makers  still  think,  that  anything  grammatical  will  do  for  teaching  grammar. 
And  so,  perhaps,  it  will;  but  it  is  possible  to  teach  the  grammar  at  the  expense  of 
the  language,  and  the  language  is  what  we  are  after. 

To  ask  a  learner  to  upset  into  alleged  German  such  sentences  as:  “  The  pupils’ 
coats  and  shoes  are  in  the  maids’ hands,”  or  “  I  give  warm  clothes  and  red  apples 
to  poor  little  children,”  is,  to  say  the  least,  inexpedient.  Instead  of  a  help,  it  is  a 
hindrance  to  the  acquisition  of  a  sensitive  feeling  for  the  language.  Rather  than 
exercise  his  wits  upon  the  translation  of  such  English  into  such  German  it  were 
much  better  that  the  learner  should  do  no  English-German  translation  whatever, 
but  simply  read  real  German  and  learn  the  grammar  by  observation  and  appropriate 
drill.  Perceiving  rightly  that  the  translation  of  bad  exercises  is  a  waste  of  time 
and  positively  harmful,  some  teachers  have  been  led  to  the  position  that  all  English- 
German  translation  is  out  of  place  in  a  beginner’s  course.  They  argue  that  one 
should  not  be  expected  to  translate  into  a  language  until  he  knows  something 
about  it,  until  he  has  a  certain  working  capital  in  the  way  of  vocabulary,  phrase¬ 
ology,  and  linguistic  feeling;  that  so  long  as  he  must  look  up  his  words  in  the 
vocabulary  and  painfully  and  faultily  piece  them  together  according  to  his  under¬ 
standing  of  the  grammar,  it  is  better  for  him  to  occupy  himself  with  German  pro¬ 
duced  by  those  who  know  the  language.  This  reasoning  is  not  altogether  unsound, 
but  properly  applied  it  does  not  lead  to  the  rejection  of  all  English-German  trans¬ 
lation  in  the  early  stages  of  study.  On  the  contrary,  such  translation  is  itself 
highly  useful  in  acquiring  that  larger  working  capital  which  is  desired.  All  that 
is  necessary  is  to  avoid  difficult  or  independent  translation.  Throughout  the  ele¬ 
mentary  course  the  English-German  translation  should  consist  of  little  else  than 
easy  variations  upon  a  German  text  already  studied.  The  German  text  should 
furnish  or  suggest  substantially  all  that  the  learner  needs  to  know,  previous 
acquirements  being  of  course  taken  into  consideration.  Here  the  maxim  should 
be:  A  great  deal  of  the  easy  rather  than  a  little  of  the  difficult. 

We  come  now  to  the  subject  of  drilling  upon  the  reading  lesson.  There  are 
various  kinds  of  questions  that  can  be  asked  about  a  text,  but  three  types  are 
prominent  in  the  practice  of  teachers.  In  the  first  type  the  questions  call  for  the 
recitation  of  paradigms  and  rules  and  the  explanation  of  grammatical  principles. 
In  the  second  type  the  questions  call  for  the  translation  into  German  of  English 
sentences  based  upon  the  text.  In  the  third  the  object  is  to  draw  the  pupil  out 
and  induce  him  to  talk  about  what  is  said  in  the  text.  To  illustrate,  supposing 
the  text  in  hand  to  be  Der  See  macht  eine  Bucht  ins  Land: 

(1)  Decline  Der  Gee.  What  is  the  meaning  of  die  Gee  I*  Decline  die  Gee..  Give 
the  principal  parts  of  macht.  Inflect  macht  in  the  present  indicative  active. 
Give  a  synopsis  of  its  tenses  in  the  indicative,  first  person  singular.  Why  is  the 
accusative  used  after  in?  Decline  Land.  What  is  the  difference  between  Lande 
and  Lander ? 

(2.)  How  would  you  say  in  German:  The  lake  is  quiet.  The  sea  is  quiet.  My 
home  is  on  the  lake.  I  see  a  ship  on  the  sea.  There  are  many  lakes  in  Switzer¬ 
land.?  Give  the  German  for:  I  made.  I  have  made,  I  shall  make.  What  are 
you  making?  Paper  is  now  made  of  wood.  Would  it  do  to  say  eine  Bucht  im 
Landed  How  would  you  say:  He  is  coming  to  land.  I  am  going  into  the  coun¬ 
try.  I  live  in  the  country.  That  is  the  case  in  all  lands  except  the  Netherlands? 
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(3.)  I  Das  macht  der  See?  Welcher  See  ist  gemeint?  Wo  befindet  sicli  dieser  See? 
Von  welchem  Lande  ist  hier  die  Rede?  Waren  Sie  je  in  der  Schweiz?  Was  fur 
eine  Regierung  hat  die  Schweiz? 

Now,  the  best  teaching  will  make  some  use  of  all  these  types  of  drill  questions, 
but  more  of  the  second  than  of  the  first  or  third.  The  objection  to  an  exclusive 
or  even  a  predominant  use  of  the  first  is  that  it  teaches  the  pupil  to  “rattle  off’ 
paradigms  and  rules,  but  not  to  understand  or  to  use  the  language.  Instead  of 
learning  to  think  in  German,  as  the  phrase  is,  he  learns  to  think  grammar  in  the 
terms  of  his  text-book.  Every  college  examiner  is  acquainted  with  the  youth 
who  will  write  er  hat  gekommen  and  then,  on  demand,  give  correctly  the  rule  for 
the  use  of  the  auxiliaries  of  tense.  What  is  needed  in  his  case  is  not  more  practice 
in  repeating  the  rule,  but  more  practice  in  writing  and  saying  er  ist  gekommen. 
The  objection  to  an  exclusive  use  of  type  3  is  that  it  does  not  specifically  teach 
grammar  at  all.  In  types  1  and  2  the  questions  may,  of  course,  be  put  in  German 
instead  of  English.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  the  German  grammatical 
terms  are  rather  difficult  to  learn  and  do  not  come  under  the  head  of  “everyday 
forms  of  expression.”  The  principal  value  of  grammatical  drill  conducted  in 
German  is  to  teach  the  learner  to  handle  the  sentence.  So  far  as  the  vocabulary 
is  concerned  he  might  better  be  learning  something  else. 

(4).  Reading  matter. — In  outlining  the  work  of  the  elementary  course  we  have 
recommended  that,  aside  from  the  German-English  exercises  of  the  grammar,  the 
reading  matter  of  the  first  year  consist  of  graduated  texts  from  a  reader.  This  is 
the  usual  practice,  and  it  certainly  has  some  argument  in  its  favor.  The  advan¬ 
tage  of  a  reader  is  that  it  offers  variety,  introduces  the  learner  to  different  styles, 
and  leads  him  gradually  from  that  which  is  very  easy  to  that  which  is  more  diffi¬ 
cult.  Some  teachers,  however,  prefer  to  make  no  use  of  a  reader,  but  to  pass 
directly  from  the  grammar  to  complete  stories  having  some  literary  value.  They 
urge  that  such  reading  is  more  interesting  and  profitable  than  the  disconnected 
texts  usually  found  in  readers.  Others,  while  aj)proving  the  use  of  a  reader,  will 
prefer  to  drop  it  earlier  than  our  scheme  proposes,  and  to  read  at  least  one  com¬ 
plete  story  during  the  first  year.  Questions  of  this  kind  are  not  very  important; 
and  there  are  no  general  principles  on  which  to  decide  them.  Teachers  must 
decide  according  to  the  character  of  their  classes.  Fortunately  there  is  now  no 
lack  of  suitable  material.  We  have  several  very  good  readers  and  a  large  number 
of  Mdrchen,  Geschichten ,  Erzdlilungen ,  and  Novellen ,  published  both  separately  and 
in  collections,  and  all  annotated  for  beginners. 

In  choosing  from  the  mass  of  literature  available  for  the  second  year  the  aim 
should  be,  of  course,  to  find  that  which  is  interesting  to  the  young,  wholesome, 
well-written,  and  not  too  difficult.  It  is  natural  to  begin  with  the  fairy  stories,  or 
Mdrchen,  in  which  Germany  is  so  prolific,  but  pupils  of  liigh-school  age  should 
not  be  kept  too  long  on  a  diet  of  Mdrchen.  If,  at  the  end  of  the  elementary 
course,  the  pupil  is  to  be  able  to  read  easy  narrative  prose  at  sight,  it  is  necessary 
that  he  have  practice  in  reading  different  styles.  Lively,  realistic  narrative,  with 
plenty  of  dialogue,  is  to  be  preferred.  The  German  Mdrchen  is  apt  to  appear 
childish  to  American  boys  and  girls.  On  the  other  hand,  teachers  often  complain 
that  the  most  of  the  tales  furnished  by  conspiring  editors  and  publishers  are  more 
or  less  mawkish  love  tales,  and  they  sigh  for  vigorous  stories  of  adventure  with 
the  grand  passion  left  out  or  made  little  of.  This  is  a  demand  which  future 
editors. may  well  keep  in  view.  Meanwhile  we  must  remember  that  the  Germans 
are  a  more  sentimental  people  than  the  Americans,  and  that  one  of  the  objects  for 
which  we  study  German  in  school  is  to  learn  what  the  Germans  are  like. 

Stories  suitable  for  the  elementary  course  can  be  selected  from  the  following 
list: 1  Andersen’s  Marchen  and  Bilderbuch  ohne  Bilder;  Arnolds  Fritz  auf  Ferien; 


1  In  all  the  reading  lists  the  order  is  alphabetical.  It  expresses  no  opinion  with  regard  to  the 
merit  of  the  texts  as  compared  with  one  another. 
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Baumbach's  Die  Nonna  and  Der  Schwiegersohn ;  Ger stacker's  Germelshausen; 
Heyse’s  L’Arrabbiata,  Das  Madchen  yon  Treppi,  and  Anfang  mid  Ende;  Hillern’s 
Hoher  als  die  Kirche;  Jensen’s  Die  braune  Erica;  Leander’s  Traumereien,  and 
Kleine  Geschicliten;  Seidel’s  Marchen;  Stokl’s  Unter  dem  Christbaum;  Storm’s 
Immensee  and  Geschichten  aus  der  Tonne;  Zschokke’s  Der  zerbrochene  Krug. 

Good  plays  adapted  to  the  elementary  course  are  much  harder  to  find  than  good 
stories.  Five-act  plays  are  too  long.  They  require  more  time  than  it  is  advisable 
to  devote  to  any  one  text.  Among  shorter  plays  the  best  available  are  perhaps 
Benedix’s  Der  Prozesz,  Der  Weiberfeind,  and  Gtinstige  Vorzeichen;  Elz’s  Er  ist 
nicht  eifersuchtig;  Wichert’sAn  der  Majorsecke;  Wilhelmi’s  Einer  musz  heiraten. 
It  is  recommended,  however,  that  not  more  than  one  of  these  plays  be  read.  The 
narrative  style  should  predominate.  A  good  selection  of  reading  matter  for  the 
second  year  would  be  Andersen's  Marchen,  or  Bilderbuch,  or  Leander's  Trau¬ 
mereien,  to  the  extent  of  say  forty  pages.  After  that  such  a  story  as  Das  kaite 
Herz,  or  Der  zerbrochene  Krug;  then  Hoher  als  die  Kirche,  or  Immensee;  next  a 
good  story  by  Heyse,  Baumbach,  or  Seidel;  lastly  Der  Prozesz. 

A  minor  question  which  sometimes  exercises  the  mind  of  the  teacher  is  the 
question  of  the  special  vocabulary  versus  the  dictionary.  The  obvious  advantage 
of  the  special  vocabulary  is  that  it  is  very  much  more  convenient  for  the  learner. 
A  well-known  schoolman  in  writing  to  the  committee  upon  this  subject,  sums  up 
his  views  in  the  proposition  that  “dictionaries  are  a  nuisance.”  Nor  is  it  easy 
to  find  any  valid  pedagogical  objection  to  the  use  of  a  properly  prepared  special 
vocabulary.  The  objection  most  often  urged  is  that  in  using  a  special  vocabu¬ 
lary  the  scholar  does  not  learn,  nor  try  to  learn,  what  the  word  really  means  in 
and  of  itself,  but  only  what  it  means  in  the  context  where  he  has  found  it.  It  is 
urged,  therefore,  that  before  he  can  become  independent,  and  acquire  scholarly 
habits  of  study,  he  must  emancipate  himself  from  the  special  vocabulary  and 
learn  to  use  the  dictionary.  There  is  some  force  in  this  argument,  but  not  much; 
for  what  the  learner  invariably  does  in  using  the  dictionary  is  to  pick  out,  from 
the  various  meanings  given,  the  particular  one  that  suits  his  occasion.  To  the 
others  he  pays  no  attention.  When  he  comes  across  the  word  in  another  sense, 
he  looks  it  up  again.  It  is  thus  a  saving  of  time  if  he  have  the  right  meaning, 
unincumbered  by  the  others,  given  him  in  a  special  vocabulary.  Really  the  whole 
question  is  mainly  one  of  saving  time.  If,  in  getting  his  lesson,  the  learner  could 
have  at  his  elbow  someone  who  would  simply  tell  him  the  meaning  of  the  word, 
that  would  be  better  still,  if  he  would  but  remember  what  he  were  told.  But 
there  is  undoubtedly  some  truth  in  the  principle  that  what  is  acquired  with  diffi¬ 
culty,  that  is,  with  exertion  and  exercise  of  judgment,  is  the  more  likely  to  be 
remembered.  Meanings  that  come  easily  in  footnotes  are  apt  to  go  no  less  easily. 
The  whole  question  is  one  upon  which  no  fixed  rules  can  be  laid  down.  There 
is  no  serious  objection  to  the  use  of  special  vocabularies  throughout  the  ele¬ 
mentary  course,  provided  the  right  texts  are  available  in  editions  provided  with 
vocabularies,  but  the  choice  of  reading  matter  should  not  turn  primarily  upon 
this  consideration.  It  is  best  to  provide  a  good  course  of  reading,  with  variety, 
interest,  and  progression,  even  if,  toward  the  end,  the  dictionary  has  to  be  used. 

(5)  Translation  into  English;  sight  reading. — In  the  majority  of  schools  it 
would  appear  that,  after  the  first  few  months,  the  study  of  German  consists  prin¬ 
cipally  in  the  translation  of  German  literature  into  English.  Translation  is  the 
exercise  which  is  felt  by  both  teacher  and  pupil  to  be  the  most  important,  and  it 
is  the  one,  accordingly,  which  is  most  insisted  upon.  It  is  also  the  exercise  most 
easily  handled.  To  sit  and  hold  a  book  while  the  members  of  the  class  translate, 
one  after  the  other,  into  class-room  English,  to  correct  their  more  serious  blun¬ 
ders,  and  help  them  to  “get  the  sense,”  requires  no  great  amount  of  preparation, 
no  great  expenditure  of  energy  or  ingenuity.  But  while  it  has  its  dangers,  the 
profitableness  of  translation  can  not  be  successfully  attacked.  Whatever  may  be 
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true  of  very  young  children,  one  who  already  knows  one  language  will  learn 
another  most  “naturally,”  most  expeditiously,  and  most  thoroughly  hy  means  of 
comparison  with  his  mother  tongue;  and  this  comparison,  as  was  pointed  out  in  a 
preceding  section,  is  an  important  instrument  of  discipline  and  culture.  More¬ 
over,-  translation  is  the  most  effective  and  the  most  readily  available  means  of 
determining  whether  the  sense  of  a  passage  is  exactly  understood.  It  is  the  best 
detective  of  mental  haziness,  half-knowledge,  and  self-deception.  At  the  same 
time  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  principal  object  of  study  is  not  to  learn 
to  translate,  but  to  learn  to  read  without  translating. 

How  to  deal  with  translation  so  as  to  make  neither  too  much  nor  too  little  of  it, 
so  as  to  get  the  good  and  escape  the  evil  of  it,  is  not  a  simple  problem  for  the 
teacher.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  good  translation  should  always  be  insisted  on,  and 
that  bad  English  should  never  be  allowed  to  go  uncorrected.  As  a  counsel  of 
perfection,  this  is  no  doubt  good.  The  trouble  is,  however,  that  really  good 
translation  of  real  literature  is  an  art  requiring  literary  skill.  There  must  be 
time  for  the  mental  balancing  of  alternatives,  the  testing  of  synonyms,  etc.  No 
one  can  do  it  offhand.  To  exx>ect  schoolboys  or  college  students  to  do  it  in  the 
ordinary  routine  of  class  work,  is  to  expect  impossibilities.  On  the  other  hand, 
slovenly,  incorrect,  and  unidiomatic  translation  is  worse  than  a  waste  of  time. 
The  young  person  who  gets  into  the  habit  of  murdering  his  mother  tongue  in  cold 
blood,  under  the  pretense  of  learning  a  foreign  language,  does  himself  more  harm 
than  good.  What,  then,  is  to  be  done?  The  practical  answer  would  seem  to  be 
this:  Between  the  extremes  of  atrocious  English,  which  should  not  be  endured, 
and  the  really  good  English,  which  is  unattainable,  there  is  a  wide  belt  of  what 
may  be  called  tolerable  English;  English  which  is  not  excellent  from  a  literary 
point  of  view,  but  is  at  least  clear,  grammatical,  free  from  gross  improprieties  in 
respect  to  idiom,  and  reasonably  faithful  to  the  meaning  of  the  original.  Such 
tolerable  English  is  all  that  can  be  expected  in  the  ordinary  routine  of  the  class 
room.  It  is,  however,  desirable  that  the  learner  become  aware  that  there  is  a 
higher  ideal,  and  that  he  have  some  practice  in  trying  to  reach  it.  To  this  end  a 
passage  of  German  text  should  occasionally  be  given  out  for  a  carefully  prepared 
written  translation,  with  instructions  to  take  time  and  make  the  work  just  as 
good  as  possible.  Such  translations  should  then  be  criticised  by  the  teacher  and 
compared  with  one  another  in  the  class.  Attention  should  be  called  to  the  small 
points  of  idiom,  arrangement,  choice  of  words,  turn  of  phrase,  etc.,  which  make 
up  the  difference  between  the  tolerable  and  the  excellent.  In  this  way  the  pupil’s 
literary  sense  will  be  cultivated;  he  will  become  familiar  with  the  idea  of  trans¬ 
lation  as  an  art,  and  the  effect  will  be  to  improve  gradually  the  quality  of  his 
ordinary  work. 

The  next  question  is:  How  long  and  to  what  extent  should  the  routine  transla¬ 
tion  of  good  German  into  tolerable  English  be  insisted  on  in  the  class  room?  The 
answer  is:  So  long  as  and  wherever  the  teacher  is  uncertain  whether  the  meaning 
of  the  original  is  understood.  If  there  is  complete  certainty  that  the  learner  can 
translate  his  passage  of  German  into  tolerable  English,  it  is,  as  a  rule,  not  worth 
while  to  have  him  do  it;  the  time  can  be  Used  to  better  advantage.  An  exception 
may  be  made,  of  course,  in  the  case  of  pupils  who  are  for  any  reason  unusually 
backward  in  their  English,  or  for  such  as  may  be  suspected  of  not  preparing  their 
lessons.  But  for  capable  pupils  who  have  a  right  attitude  toward  their  teacher 
and  their  work,  there  jmesently  comes  a  time  when  the  routine  translation  in 
class  of  what  they  have  previously  prepared  ceases  to  be  profitable.  They  learn 
no  new  German  in  the  process,  and  they  do  not  improve  their  command  of  Eng¬ 
lish.  For  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  who  have  prepared  their  lessons  and  know  perfectly 
well  how  to  translate  a  given  passage,  to  sit  in  the  class  while  E  actually  trans¬ 
lates  it  means  a  waste  of  time.  When  that  stage  is  reached  it  is  time  to  drop  the 
systematic  translation  of  the  entire  lesson  in  class,  to  call  only  for  the  rendering 
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of  words  or  passages  that  are  liable  to  be  misunderstood,  and  to  use  the  time 
thus  gained  in  some  exercise  more  profi table  than  superfluous  translation. 

One  such  exercise  is  reading  at  sight.  Since  the  general  aim  in  the  elemen¬ 
tary  course  is  to  learn  to  read  very  easy  narrative  prose  at  sight  and  not  to  learn 
to  translate  any  specified  texts,  and  since  the  candidate  for  admission  to  college 
will  probably  be  tested  upon  some  text  that  he  has  never  studied,  it  is  evident 
that  considerable  practice  should  be  given  in  sight  reading.  Teachers  some¬ 
times  object  to  this  exercise  on  the  ground  that  it  encourages  guesswork  and 
inaccuracy.  But  the  objection  is  not  valid.  The  object  of  the  exercise  is  to 
increase  the  learner’s  vocabulary,  to  make  him  feel  that  he  can  read  German  that 
he  has  not  previously  studied  and  to  give  him  facility  in  such  reading.  There  is 
not  the  slightest  objection  to  his  guessing  at  the  meaning  of  a  new  word.  All  our 
reading  is  largely  a  process  of  divination,  and  the  better  we  can  divine  from  the 
context  the  better  wre  can  read.  Of  course  the  wrong  guesses  must  be  corrected, 
and  the  teacher  is  there  for  that  purpose.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  for 
sight  reading  the  very  easiest  texts  that  can  be  found  should  be  chosen.  Grimm’s 
Marchen  are  well  adapted  for  the  earliest  experiments,  then  Meissner’s  Aus 
meiner  Welt  or  Yolkmann’s  Kleine  Geschichten. 

(6)  Reproductive  translation  into  German. — It  will  be  observed  that  the  pro¬ 
gramme  of  work  for  the  second  year  of  the  elementary  course  provides  for  practice 
“in  the  off-hand  reproduction,  sometimes  orally  and  sometimes  in  writing,  of 
the  substance  of  short  and  easy  selected  passages.”  This  is  what  the  Germans 
call  “freie  Reproduktion,”  and  is  one  of  the  most  profitable  exercises  possible.  It 
teaches  the  pupil  to  give  heed  not  only  to  the  meaning  but  to  the  form  in  which 
it  is  expressed,  to  put  thoughts  in  German  with  German  as  a  starting  point.  The 
language  of  the  original  should,  of  course,  not  be  memorized  verbatim;  what  is 
wanted  is  not  an  effort  of  the  memory,  but  an  attempt  to  express  thought  in  Ger¬ 
man  forms  that  are  remembered  in  a  general  way  but  not  remembered  exactly. 
The  objection  to  independent  translation  from  English  into  German  is  that  for 
a  long  time  it  is  necessarily  mechanical.  The  translator  has  no  help  except  his 
dictionary  and  grammar.  His  translation  is  mere  upsetting.  In  free  reproduction, 
on  the  contrary,  he  instinctively  starts  from  his  memory  of  the  original.  His 
thoughts  tend  to  shape  themselves  in  German  form.  In  short,  he  learns  to  think 
in  German. 


Section  YIII. — The  Intermediate  Course  in  German. 

(a)  THE  AIM  OF  THE  INSTRUCTION. 

At  the  end  of  the  intermediate  course  the  pupil  should  be  able  to  read  at  sight 
German  prose  of  ordinary  difficulty,  whether  recent  or  classical;  to  put  into  Ger¬ 
man  a  connected  passage  of  simple  English,  paraphrased  from  a  given  text  in 
German;  to  answer  any  grammatical  questions  relating  to  usual  forms  and  essen¬ 
tial  principles  of  the  language,  including  syntax  and  word  formation,  and  to 
translate  and  explain  (so  far  as  explanation  may  be  necessary)  a  passage  of  clas¬ 
sical  literature  taken  from  some  text  previously  studied. 

(b)  THE  WORK  TO  BE  DONE. 

The  wTork  should  comprise,  in  addition  to  the  elementary  course,  the  reading  of 
about  400  pages  of  moderately  difficult  prose  and  poetry,  with  constant  practice 
in  giving,  sometimes  orally  and  sometimes  in  writing,  paraphrases,  abstracts,  or 
reproductions  from  memory  of  selected  portions  of  the  matter  read;  also  gram¬ 
matical  drill  upon  the  less  usual  strong  verbs,  the  use  of  articles,  cases,  auxiliaries 
of  all  kinds,  tenses  and  modes  (with  special  reference  to  the  infinitive  and  sub¬ 
junctive),  and  likewise  upon  word  order  and  word  formation. 
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(C)  SUGGESTIONS  TO  THE  TEACHER. 

The  intermediate  course  is  supposed  to  be  the  elementary  course,  plus  one  year's 
work  at  the  rate  of  not  less  than  four  recitations  a  week.  *  Suitable  reading  matter 
for  the  third  year  can  be  selected  from  such  works  as  the  following:  Ebner-Esch- 
enbach's  Die  Freiherren  von  Gemperlein;  Frey  tag’s  Die  Journalisten  and  Bilder 
aus  der  deutschen  Vergangenheit,  for  example  Karl  der  Grosse,  Aus  den  Kreuz- 
ziigen,  Doktor  Luther,  Aus  dem  Staa.t  Friedrichs  des  Grossen;  Fouque's  Undine; 
Gerstacker's  Irrfahrten;  Goethe’s  Hermann  und  Dorothea  and  Iphigenie;  Heine’s 
poems  and  Reisebilder;  Hoffmann’s  Historische  Erzahlungen;  Lessing's  Minna 
von  Barnhelm;  Meyer’s  Gustav  Adolph's  Page;  Moser’s  Der  Bibliothekar;  Riehl’s 
Novellen,  for  example,  Burg  Neideck,  Der  Fluch  der  Schonheit,  Der  stumrne 
Ratsherr,  Das  Spielmannskind;  Rosegger’s  Waldheimat;  Schiller's  Der  Neffe  als 
Onkel,  Der  Geisterseher,  Wilhelm  Tell,  Die  Jungfrau  von  Orleans,  Das  Lied  von 
der  Glocke,  Balladen;  Scheffel’s  Der  Trompeter  von  Sakkingen;  Uhland’s  poems; 
W ildenbruch's  Das  edle  Blut.  A  good  selection  would  be:  (1)  one  of  Riehl's  nov- 
ellettes;  (2)  one  of  Freytag’s  “pictures;”  (3)  part  of  Undine  or  Der  Geisterseher; 
(4)  a  short  course  of  reading  in  lyrics  and  ballads;  (5)  a  classical  play  by  Schiller, 
Lessing,  or  Goethe. 

The  general  principles  of  teaching  set  forth  in  the  preceding  section  apply  also 
to  the  work  of  the  intermediate  course.  Translation  should  be  insisted  upon  so 
far  as  necessary,  but  the  aim  should  be  to  dispense  with  it  more  and  more.  Every 
expedient  should  be  employed  which  will  teach  the  scholar  to  comprehend  and 
feel  the  original  directly,  without  the  intervention  of  English.  Occasional  exercises 
in  preparing  very  careful  written  translations  should  be  continued.  Practice 
should  be  given  in  reading  at  sight  from  authors  of  moderate  difficulty,  such  as 
Riehl  or  Frey  tag.  The  “free  reproduction”  should  by  all  means  be  kept  up.  It 
will  be  found  much  more  valuable  at  this  stage  than  independent  translation  of 
English  into  German.  In  dealing  with  classical  literature  thorough  literary 
studies  are.  of  course,  not  to  be  expected,  but  an  effort  should  be  made  to  bring 
home  to  the  learner  the  characteristic  literary  qualities  of  the  text  studied,  and  to 
give  him  a  correct  general  idea  of  the  author. 

Section  IX.— The  Advanced  Course  in  German. 

(a)  THE  AIM  OF  THE  INSTRUCTION. 

At  the  end  of  the  advanced  course  the  student  should  be  able  to  read,  after  brief 
inspection,  any  German  literature  of  the  last  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  that  is 
free  from  unusual  textual  difficulties,  to  put  into  German  a  passage  of  simple 
English  prose,  to  answer  in  German  questions  relating  to  the  lives  and  works  of 
the  great  writers  studied,  and  to  write  in  German  a  short,  independent  theme  upon 
some  assigned  topic. 

(b)  THE  WORK  TO  BE  DONE. 

The  work  of  the  advanced  course  (last  year)  should  comprise  the  reading  of 
about  500  pages  of  good  literature  in  prose  and  poetry,  reference  reading  upon  the 
lives  and  works  of  the  great  writers  studied,  the  writing  in  German  of  numerous 
short  themes  upon  assigned  subjects,  independent  translation  of  English  into 
German. 

(c)  SUGGESTIONS  TO  THE  TEACHER. 

Suitable  reading  matter  for  the  last  year  will  be:  Frey  tag’s  Soil  und  Haben; 
Fulda’s  Der  Talisman;  Goethe’s  dramas  (except  Faust)  and  prose  writings  (say 
extracts  from  Werther  and  Dichtung  und  Wahrheit);  Grillparzer’s  Ahnfrau  or 
Der  Traum  ein  Leben;  Hauff's  Lichtenstein;  Heine’s  more  difficult  prose  (for 
example,  Uber  Deutschland);  Kleist’s  Prinz  von  Homburg;  Korner’s  Zriny;  Les- 
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sing’s  Emilia  Galotti  and  prose  writings  (say  extracts  from  the  Hamburgische 
Dramaturgie  or  Laokoon);  Scheffers  Ekkehard;  Schiller's  Wallenstein,  Maria 
Stuart,  Braut  von  Messina,  and  historical  prose  (say  the  third  book  of  the 
Geschichte  des  dreiszigjahrigen  Krieges);  Sndermann’s  Johannes;  Tieck's  Geno- 
veva;  Wildenbrnch’s  Heinrich. 

A  good  selection  from  this  list  would  be:  (1)  A  recent  novel,  such  as  Ekkehard 
or  Soil  und  Haben,  read  not  in  its  entirety,  but  in  extracts  sufficient  to  give  a  good 
idea  of  the  plot,  the  style,  and  the  characters;  (2)  Egmont  or  Gotz;  (3)  a  short 
course  of  reading  in  Goethe’s  prose  (say  the  Sesenlieim  episode  from  Dichtung 
und  Wahrheit) ;  (4)  Wallenstein’s  Lager  and  Wallenstein’s  Tod.  with  the  third 
book  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War;  (5)  Emilia  Galotti;  (6)  a  romantic  drama,  such 
as  Genoveva  or  Der  Prinz  von  Homburg.  It  is  assumed  that  by  the  time  the  fourth 
year  is  reached,  if  the  preceding  instruction  has  been  what  it  should  be,  transla¬ 
tion  in  class  can  be  largely  dispensed  with  and  the  works  read  somewhat  rapidly. 
Of  course  they  can  not  be  thoroughly  studied,  but  thorough  literary  study  belongs 
to  the  college  or  the  university.  It  is  not  sound  doctrine  for  the  secondary  school 
that  one  work  studied  with  the  painstaking  thoroughness  of  the  professional 
scholar  is  worth  half  a  dozen  read  rapidly.  In  the  secondary  school  the  aim 
should  be  to  learn  to  read  easily,  rapidly,  and  yet  with  intelligent,  general  appre¬ 
ciation,  somewhat  as  an  ordinary  educated  American  reads  Shakespeare.  Such  a 
person  in  reading  Shakespeare  will  find  much  that  he  does  not  fully  understand, 
archaic  phrases,  obscure  allusions,  etc.  If  he  were  to  work  out  all  these  things  in 
the  manner  of  a  scholar,  and  go  deeply  into  the  literary,  historical,  and  psycho¬ 
logical  questions  involved  in  a  single  one  of  Shakespeare's  great  plays,  it  would 
take  a  very  long  time.  Nevertheless,  he  can  read  the  play  intelligently  in  a  few 
hours.  An  editor’s  note  helps  him  quickly  over  the  graver  difficulties,  and  when 
he  is  done  he  has  a  good  general  idea  of  the  work,  and  has  been  'greatly  profited 
by  the  reading  of  it. 

The  other  lines  of  work  suggested  for  the  advanced  course  appear  to  require  no 
further  comment.  They  explain  themselves,  and  grow  naturally  out  of  what  has 
gone  before. 

Section  X. — The  Elementary  Course  in  French. 

(a)  THE  AIM  OF  THE  INSTRUCTION. 

At  the  end  of  the  elementary  course  the  pupil  should  be  able  to  pronounce 
French  accurately,  to  read  at  sight  easy  French  prose,  to  put  into  French  simple 
English  sentences  taken  from  the  language  of  everyday  life,  or  based  upon  a 
portion  of  the  French  text  read,  and  to  answer  questions  on  the  rudiments  of  the 
grammar  as  defined  below. 


(6)  THE  WORK  TO  BE  DONE. 

During  the  first  year  the  work  should  comprise:  (1)  Careful  drill  in  pronuncia¬ 
tion;  (2)  the  rudiments  of  grammar,  including  the  inflection  of  the  regular  and 
the  more  common  irregular  verbs,  the  plural  of  nouns,  the  inflection  of  adjec¬ 
tives,  participles,  and  pronouns;  the  use  of  personal  pronouns,  common  adverbs, 
prepositions,  and  conjunctions;  the  order  of  words  in  the  sentence,  and  the  ele¬ 
mentary  rules  of  syntax;  (3)  abundant  easy  exercises,  designed  not  only  to  fix  in 
the  memory  the  forms  and  principles  of  grammar,  but  also  to  cultivate  readiness 
in  the  reproduction  of  natural  forms  of  expression;  (4)  the  reading  of  from  100  to 
175  duodecimo  pages  of  graduated  texts,  with  constant  practice  in  translating  into 
French  easy  variations  of  the  sentences  read  (the  teacher  giving  the  English), 
and  in  reproducing  from  memory  sentences  previously  read;  (5)  writing  French 
from  dictation. 
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During  the  second  year  the  work  should  comprise:  (1)  The  reading  of  from  .250 
to  400  pages  of  easy  modern  prose  in  the  form  of  stories,  plays,  or  historical  or 
biographical  sketches;  (2)  constant  practice,  as  in  the  previous  year,  in  trans¬ 
lating  into  French  easy  variations  upon  the  texts  read:  (8)  frequent  abstracts, 
sometimes  oral  and  sometimes  written,  of  portions  of  the  text  already  read;  (4) 
writing  French  from  dictation;  (5)  continued  drill  upon  the  rudiments  of  gram¬ 
mar,  with  constant  application  in  the  construction  of  sentences;  (8;  mastery  of 
the  forms  and  use  of  pronouns,  pronominal  adjectives,  of  all  but  the  rare  irregular 
verb  forms,  and  of  the  simpler  uses  of  the  conditional  and  subjunctive. 

Suitable  texts  for  the  second  year  are:  About's  Le  roi  des  montagnes,  Bruno's 
Le  tour  de  la  France,  Daudet’s  easier  short  tales,  De  la  Bedolliere’s  La  Mere 
Michel  et  son  chat,  Erckmann-Chatrian's  stories,  Foa’s  Contes  biographiques 
and  Le  petit  Robinson  de  Paris,  Foncin’s  Le  pays  de  France,  Labiche  and  Mar¬ 
tin’s  La  poudre  aux  yeux  and  Le  voyage  de  M.  Perrichon,  Legouve  and  Labiche’s 
La  cigale  chez  les  fourmis,  Malot's  Sans  famille,  Mairet’s  La  tache  du  petit 
Pierre,  Merimee’s  Colomba,  extracts  from  Michelet,  Sarcey’s  Le  siege  de  Paris, 
Verne’s  stories. 

(c)  SUGGESTIONS  TO  THE  TEACHER. 

The  suggestions  already  offered  upon  the  teaching  of  elementary  German  are, 
in  the  main,  equally  applicable  to  the  teaching  of  elementary  French.  While  each 
language  has  its  own  peculiar  difficulties  that  require  special  attention  from  the 
teacher,  the  general  principles  that  should  regulate  the  work  are  the  same  for  both. 
To  avoid  needless  repetition  we  refer  the  reader  back  to  what  is  said  in  Section 
VII,  c,  and  content  ourselves  here  with  adding  a  few  further  observations  which 
may  be  regarded  as  supplementary. 

The  educational  value  of  the  study  of  French  in  cultivating  habits  of  careful 
discrimination,  of  mental  alertness,  of  clear  statement,  must  never  be  lost  from 
view,  and  the  expediency  of  an  exercise  must  often  be  determined  by  its  utility  in 
attaining  these  ends.  The  knowledge  gained  in  the  secondary  school  alone  can 
rarely  be  of  immediate  commercial  value,  but  it  should  be  a  most  serviceable 
foundation  for  later  acquirements,  and  the  advocates  of  oral  methods  may  fairly 
lay  some  stress  on  this  consideration.  The  demand  for  more  spoken  French  in 
the  class  room  rests  chiefly,  however,  on  other  grounds,  which  may  be  summarized 
as  follows: 

(1)  Tongue  and  ear  are  most  efficient  aids  to  the  memory,  and  he  who  depends 
on  eye  alone  deprives  himself  of  indispensable  allies. 

(2)  Oral  work  gives  vivacity  to  the  class,  stimulates  the  pupil  by  active  partici¬ 
pation,  and  encourages  him  by  making  him  feel  that  he  is  gaining  a  practical 
command  of  the  language. 

(3)  In  reproducing  French  sentences  several  can  be  spoken  in  the  time  needed 
to  write  one. 

(4)  The  hearer  is  compelled  to  grasp  the  sentence  as  a  whole,  while  the  reader 
is  apt  to  dwell  on  separate  words,  distorting  and  often  reversing  the  sense,  which 
can  only  be  obtained  by  making  the  sentence  the  unit  of  thought  and  interpreting 
each  word  in  the  light  of  its  relation  to  its  fellows. 

(5)  The  rapidity  of  speech  also  conduces  to  grasping  thought  directly  from  the 
French  with  no  intermediate  English.  Many  readers  really  read  only  the  English 
into  which,  more  or  less  laboriously,  they  change  the  French  words.  It  is  needless 
to  dwell  on  the  fact  that  such  readers  get  their  entire  thought  from  a  translation, 
usually  a  very  bad  one,  and  can  never  have  any  exact  perception  of  literary  excel¬ 
lence  in  French  nor  distinguish  shades  of  meaning  different  from  those  to  which 
they  have  been  accustomed  in  English.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  such  a  one  can  have 
any  vivid  conception  of  a  lyric,  an  oration,  or  a  dialogue;  nor  can  he  understand 
how,  when  translation  is  required,  the  proper  order  is  French-thought-English, 
and  not  French-English,  with  the  thought  last  or  never. 
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On  the  other  hand,  that  time  may  be  economically  used,  rambling,  aimless  talk¬ 
ing  must  not  be  tolerated  in  the  class  room;  and  a  teacher  who  does  not  possess  a 
good  pronunciation  and  a  ready  command  of  the  language  generally  does  far  more 
harm  than  good  by  practising  on  his  pupils.  Whatever  recommendations  the 
committee  has  made  as  to  oral  work  apply  only  to  those  teachers  who  can  speak 
French  well. 

Especially  with  beginners  should  the  French  spoken  be  accurately  pronounced. 
Faults  of  pronunciation  once  fixed  are  very  difficult  to  eradicate.  In  some  places 
French  has  been  introduced  into  grades  below  the  high  school,  and  the  classes 
intrusted  to  teachers  unable  to  pronounce  well.  Irreparable  injury  has  thus  been 
done.  The  utmost  pains  must  be  taken  at  the  beginning,  especially  with  the 
vowels;  and  the  separate  sounds,  and  words  containing  them,  should  be  pro¬ 
nounced  many  times  by  the  teacher  and  repeated  by  the  pupil.  For  a  long  time 
every  new  word  should  thus  be  treated,  and  unless  a  phonetic  text  is  used  the 
pupil  should  always  hear  a  new  word  before  he  tries  to  pronounce  it. 

Careful  memorizing  and  frequent  repetition  of  a  few  lines  of  simple  prose  are 
helpful  and  furnish  a  standard  of  pronunciation  to  which  new  words  may  be 
referred.  Both  for  this  and  for  mastering  colloquial  and  idiomatic  expressions, 
word  order,  and  grammatical  forms,  it  is  advised  that  a  small  amount  of  French, 
preferably  simple  prose,  be  carefully  memorized  the  first  year.  Later,  selections 
may  be  made  for  their  literary  interest. 

Most  teachers  know  how  they  prefer  to  teach  the  rudiments  of  grammar  in  a 
given  class.  We  may  remark,  however,  that  it  is  not  for  the  secondary  school  to 
spend  time  over  the  many  pages  of  exceptions,  peculiarities  in  gender  and  num¬ 
ber,  idioms  that  one  rarely  sees  and  never  thinks  of  using,  and  grammatical  puz¬ 
zles  for  which  each  learned  grammarian  has  a  different  solution,  that  form  so 
large  a  part  of  some  grammars.  The  great  universals,  however  (the  regular  and 
the  common  irregular  verbs;  negative  and  interrogative  variations;  the  common 
use  and  meaning  of  moods  and  tenses;  the  personal  pronouns  and  their  position; 
the  general  principles  governing  the  agreement  of  adjectives,  pronouns,  and  par¬ 
ticiples;  the  partitive  constructions;  the  possessives,  demonstratives,  interroga¬ 
tes,  and  relatives;  the  most  common  adverbs,  conjunctions,  and  prepositions), 
should  all  be  thoroughly  understood  by  the  end  of  the  second  year  of  high-school 
study,  and  subsequent  study  should  give  considerable  facility  in  using  them. 

The  verb  seems  most  formidable;  but  when  it  is  perceived  that  most  forms  of 
all  verbs  may  be  treated  as  identically  derived  from  the  “ primitive  tenses,”  the 
difficulties  appear  less  numerous,  and  when  the  principle  of  ■  stem  differentiation 
under  the  influence  of  tonic  accent,  persisting  in  the  older  and  more  common 
verbs,  is  a  little  understood,  the  number  of  really  unique  forms  is  inconsiderable. 

Translating  into  English  should  mean  giving  in  well-chosen  language  the  exact 
thought  and  spirit  of  the  original.  Thus  understood,  it  is  extremely  difficult,  and 
should  never  be  attempted  by  the  pupil  before  the  meaning  of  the  original  is 
clear  to  him.  It  is  then  rather  an  exercise  in  English  than  in  French.  Nothing 
should  be  accepted  as  English  which  is  not  English.  The  teacher  who  compla¬ 
cently  listens  while  a  pupil  turns  good  French  into  bad  English  is,  to  put  it  mildly, 
not  doing  his  duty.  Translating  into  English  is  often  the  most  rapid  means  of 
ascertaining  whether  the  pupil  has  correctly  understood  the  French  read,  but  a 
few  well-chosen  questions  asked  and  answered  in  French,  or  an  abstract  in  the 
same  language,  is  often  equally  effective  as  a  test,  and  far  better  as  training  in 
French. 

Just  as  English  should  be  English,  French  should  be  French;  and  merely  using 
French  words  and  conforming  to  grammatical  rules  do  not  make  a  sentence 
French.  At  first,  sentences  formed  by  pupils  should  exactly  follow  French  model 
sentences,  being  either  verbatim  reproductions  or  differing  only  in  simple  and 
immaterial  verbal  changes.  Not  until  the  pupil,  by  much  assimilation  of  French 
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models,  has  become  imbued  with  the  form  and  spirit  of  the  language,  can  he  be 
safely  left  to  his  own  invention.  In  choosing  reading  matter,  the  tendency  is  to 
select  something  too  hard.  The  teacher  adopts  a  book  because  it  is  world- 
renowned,  because  it  interests  him  personally,  because  it  teaches  a  valuable  lesson, 
moral  or  historical.  While  all  pedagogical  roads  should  lead  to  the  Rome  of  a 
broad  culture,  the  attempt  to  teach  literature,  aesthetics,  history,  or  morality  from 
a  work  in  which  linguistic  difficulties  dismay  the  pupil  and  engross  his  attention, 
can  only  end  in  making  him  detest  both  the  book  and  its  lessons.  The  beginner 
in  French  can  be  taught  these  things  best  in  the  vernacular;  while  searching  a 
dictionary  to  discover  whether  fut  comes  from  faire  or  from  falloir,  he  has  little 
leisure  to  think  of  the  relative  merits  of  literary  schools.  Give  him  at  first  the 
easiest  reading  attainable,  remembering  that  simple  language  does  not  mean 
infantile  conceptions  nor  vice  versa.  Entertain  no  thought  of  teaching  literature 
until  the  pupil  is  quite  familiar  with  ordinary  prose  and  can  read  page  after  page 
of  the  text  assigned  with  no  great  need  of  grammar  or  dictionarjv  The  classics 
of  dramatic  literature  may  very  properly  be  postponed  until  the  fourth  year,  and 
we  do  not  consider  them  always  desirable  even  then;  but  a  few  have  been  given 
among  texts  suitable  for  the  third  year  in  the  hope  that  these  rather  than  others 
will  be  selected  by  teachers  who,  for  reasons  of  their  own,  choose  to  read  some¬ 
thing  of  the  kind  at  this  stage  of  the  course. 

The  reading  lists  are  meant  to  be  illustrative  simply,  not  exhaustive.  Other 
texts  equally  good  might  no  doubt  be  mentioned  under  each  head.  The  answers 
to  the  committee’s  circulars  indicate  clearly  that  teachers  would  not  welcome  a 
narrow  range  of  prescribed  reading,  such  as  teachers  of  Latin  have  in  their  Caesar, 
Cicero,  and  Yirgil.  A  definite  curriculum  of  that  kind  would  no  doubt  have  its 
advantages,  but  in  the  case  of  the  modern  languages  it  is  not  practicable  and, 
upon  the  whole,  not  desirable.  The  disadvantages  would  far  outweigh  the  advan¬ 
tages.  The  mass  of  available  literature  is  so  great,  the  preferences  of  teachers  and 
the  needs  of  classes  so  divergent,  that  the  only  safe  course  is  to  leave  a  large  lati¬ 
tude  of  choice.  This  being  so,  it  has  seemed  best  merely  to  give  examples  of  the 
kind  of  reading  appropriate  to  each  year. 

Section  XI.— The  Intermediate  Course  in  French. 

(a)  THE  AIM  OF  THE  INSTRUCTION. 

At  the  end  of  the  intermediate  course  the  pupil  should  be  able  to  read  at  sight 
ordinary  French  prose  or  simple  poetry,  to  translate  into  French  a  connected  pas¬ 
sage  of  English  based  on  the  text  read,  and  to  answer  questions  involving  a  more 
thorough  knowledge  of  syntax  than  is  expected  in  the  elementary  course. 

(5)  THE  WORK  TO  BE  DONE. 

This  should  comprise  the  reading  of  from  400  to  600  pages  of  French  of  ordinary 
difficulty,  a  portion  to  be  in  the  dramatic  form;  constant  practice  in  giving  French 
paraphrases,  abstracts,  or  reproductions  from  memory  of  selected  portions  of  the 
matter  read;  the  study  of  a  grammar  of  moderate  completeness;  writing  from 
dictation. 

Suitable  texts  are:  About’s  stories;  Augier  and  Sandeaffis  Le  Gendre  de  M. 
Poirier;  Beranger’s  poems;  Corneille’s  Le  Cid  and  Horace;  Coppee's  poems;  Dau- 
det’s  La  Belle-Nivernaise;  La  Brete’s  Mon  Oncle  et  mon  cure;  Madame  de 
Sevigne’s  letters;  Hugo’s  Hernani  and  La  Chute;  Labiche's  plays;  Loti’s  Pecheur 
d’lslande;  Mignet’s  historical  writings;  Moliere's  L’Avare  and  Le  Bourgeois  gen- 
tilhomme;  Racine’s  Athalie,  Andromaque,  and  Esther;  George  Sand’s  plays  and 
stories;  Sandeau’s  Mademoiselle  de  la  Seigiiere;  Scribe’s  plays;  Thierry’s  Recits 
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cles  Temps  merovingiens;  Thiers’s  L ’Expedition  de  Bonajjarte  en  Egypte;  Vigny’s 
La  canne  de  jonc;  Voltaire’s  historical  writings. 

Section  XII. — The  Advanced  Course  in  French. 

(a)  the  aim  of  the  instruction. 

At  the  end  of  the  advanced  course  the  pupil  should  be  able  to  read  at  sight,  with 
the  help  of  a  vocabulary  of  special  or  technical  expressions,  difficult  French  not 
earlier  than  that  of  the  seventeenth  century;  to  write  in  French  a  short  essay  on 
some  simple  subject  connected  with  the  works  read;  to  put  into  French  a  passage 
of  easy  English  prose,  and  to  carry  on  a  simple  conversation  in  French. 

(6)  THE  WORK  TO  BE  DONE. 

This  should  comprise  the  reading  of  from  600  to  1,000  pages  of  standard  French, 
classical  and  modern,  only  difficult  passages  being  explained  in  the  class;  the 
writing  of  numerous  short  themes  in  French;  the  study  of  syntax. 

Suitable  reading  matter  will  be:  Beaumarchais’s  Barbier  de  Seville;  Corneille's 
dramas;  the  elder  Dumas’s  prose  writings;  the  younger  Dumas’s  La  Question 
d’argent;  Hugo’s  Ruy  Bias,  lyrics,  and  prose  writings;  La  Fontaine’s  fables; 
Lamartine’s  GS-raziella;  Marivaux's  plays;  Moliere’s  plays;  Musset’s  plays  and 
poems;  Pellissier’s  Mouvement  litteraire  au  XIXe  siecle;  Renan's  Souvenirs  d’en- 
fance  et  de  jeunesse;  Rousseau’s  writings;  Sainte-Beuve’s  essays;  Taine's  Origines 
de  la  France  contemporaine;  Voltaire’s  writings;  selections  from  Zola,  Mau¬ 
passant,  and  Balzac. 

Section  XIII.— Specimen  Examination  Papers  for  Admission  to  College. 

The  complaint  is  sometimes  heard  from  teachers  in  the  secondary  schools — and 
investigation  shows  it  to  be  not  altogether  groundless — that  even  at  colleges  having 
the  same  or  very  similar  requirements  for  admission  the  entrance  examinations 
are  apt  to  differ  not  a  little  in  respect  to  difficulty  and  in  respect  to  the  general 
character  of  the  questions  asked.  To  a  certain  extent  this  lack  of  uniformity  is 
inevitable.  With  the  best  intentions  examiners  will  differ  more  or  less  in  their 
estimate  of  difficulty  and  in  their  choice  of  test  questions.  Some  will  prefer  to  set 
a  more  difficult  paper  and  mark  liberally;  others  to  set  an  easier  paper  and  mark 
more  closely.  The  only  obvious  way  to  bring  about  uniformity  in  the  papers  set 
would  be  to  intrust  the  preparation  of  them  each  year  to  a  central  committee  or 
bureau  (say  of  the  Modern  Language  Association),  which  should  furnish  them 
on  demand,  in  sealed  packages  and  at  a  fixed  rate,  to  such  colleges  as  might  wish 
to  receive  them.  Such  a  plan  would  clearly  have  much  in  its  favor.  Under  its 
operation  there  would  be  no  room  for  criticism  of  particular  colleges.  The  papers 
would  presumably  be  prepared  with  very  great  care;  they  would  improve  in  the 
light  of  criticism,  would  furnish  teachers  with  a  pattern  to  work  by,  and  so  could 
hardly  fail  to  make  for  greater  excellence  and  uniformity  in  the  work  of  our  sec¬ 
ondary  schools.  The  feasibility  of  such  a  plan  would  depend  largely  upon  the 
attitude  of  the  colleges,  and  whether  it  would  work  well  in  practice  could  only  be 
determined  by  trial.  Difficulties  of  one  kind  and  another  would  no  doubt  arise, 
but  they  do  not  appear  in  advance  to  be  insuperable.  At  any  rate,  the  plan  seems 
worthy  of  serious  consideration. 

Meanwhile,  without  wishing  to  imply  an  exclusive  preference  for  a  written  as 
opposed  to  an  oral  test  (the  best  plan,  wherever  practicable,  is  undoubtedly  a  com¬ 
bination  of  the  two) ,  the  committee  have  thought  it  appropriate  to  close  this  report 
with  a  series  of  papers  designed  to  illustrate  in  a  general  way  the  kind  of  test 
ED  98 — —90 
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which,  in  our  opinion,  the  candidate  for  admission  to  college  may  reasonably  be 
expected  to  pass  npon  completing  any  of  the  courses  above  described.  The  papers 
are  by  no  means  offered  as  perfect  models  for  imitation,  but  as  an  approximate 
indication  of  what,  in  our  judgment,  the  college  entrance  examination  should  be. 
The  time  required  is  estimated  in  each  case  at  about  two  hours.  Unless  the  con¬ 
trary  is  expressly  stated,  the  texts  are  not  supposed  to  have  been  previously  studied 
by  the  candidate. 

A. — ELEMENTARY  FRENCH. 


I.  Translate  into  English: 

(a)  Lui,  penche  sur  sa  chaise,  regardait  dans  la  cheminee,  les  yeux  fixes.  Et 
tout  a  coup,  comrne  on  se  taisait,  il  se  tourna  de  mon  cote  et  me  dit  d’un  ton  de 
bonne  humeur: 

Voici  bientot  leprintemps,  monsieur  Florence,  nous  ferons  encore  plus  d’un  bon 
tour  dans  la  montagne;  j’espere  que  cette  annee  vous  viendrez  plus  souvent,  car 
vous  avez  beau  dire,  vous  aimez  ce  pays  autant  que  moi  .  .  . 

He!  je  ne  dis  pas  le  contraire,  Georgies;  mais  a  ton  age,  dans  ta  position  .  .  . 

Enfin  laissons  cela  .  .  .  Et  puisque  turestes,  eh  bien,  oni,  tu  as  raison,  nous 

irons  plus  souvent  nous  promener  ensemble  dans  la  montagne;  je  suis  tou jours 
content  d’etre  avec  toi. 

A  la  bonne  heure,  dit-il  en  riant,  voila  ce  qui  s’appelle  parler. 

Et  durant  plus  d'une  demi-heure,  la  conversation  roula  sur  les  fleurs  de  nos 
montagnes,  sur  la  belle  vallee  de  la  Sarre-Rouge,  etc.  On  aurait  cru  que  rien 
d’extraordinaire  ne  s’etait  dit. — Erckmann-Chatrian. 

(b)  Le  temps  etait  sombre,  il  tombait  une  petite  pluie  de  brouillard  qui  epaissis- 
sait  encore  l’obscurite,  les  bees  de  gaz  brulaient  mal,  et  leur  lumiere,  refieehie 
par  les  fiaques  d’eau,  eclairait  la  rue  deserte  d’une  fagon  incertaine  et  changeante. 
Le  jeune  homme  marchait  rapidement,  son  parapluie  baisse  en  avant  pour  s’abriter 
de  la  pluie  qui  lui  frappait  dans  la  figure.  Tout  a  coup,  sans  qu’il  les  eut  vus 
venir  ou  sortir  d’une  embrasure  de  porte,  il  se  trouva  en  face  de  deux  hommes  et, 
surpris  de  cette  brusque  apparition,  il  sauta  de  cote  par  un  mouvement  instinctif 
et  nerveux.  Il  etait  a  ce  moment  a  une  centaine  de  metres  de  chez  lui,  a  l’encoi- 
gnure  d’une  ruelle  qui  descend  vers  la  rue  de  Charenton. — Malot. 

(c)  Un  jeune  homme  plein  de  passions,  assis  sur  la  bouche  d'un  volcan,  et 
pleurant  sur  les  morteis  dont  a  peine  il  voyait  a  ses  pieds  les  demeures,  n’est  sans 
doute,  6  vieillarast  qu’un  objet  digne  de  votre  pitie;  mais  quoi  que  vous  puissiez 
penser  de  Rene,  ce  tableau  vous  offre  1’image  de  son  caractere  et  de  son  existence: 
e’est  ainsi  que  toute  ma  vie  j’ai  eu  devant  les  yeux  une  creation  a  la  fois  immense 
et  imperceptible,  et  un  abime  ouverfc  a  mes  cotes. — Chateaubriand. 

II.  (a)  Write  the  five  principal  parts  of  the  three  verbs  (the  forms  here  given 
occur  in  I,  b):  rus,  sortir ,  descend. 

(6)  Write  a  synopsis  of  the  conjugation  (first  person  singular  of  each  tense)  of 
se  rejouir  and  savoir . 

(c)  Write  the  inflection  of:  the  present  indicative  of  boire  and  faire;  the  future 
of  pouvoir;  the  present  subjunctive  of  prendre. 

(d)  Write  the  forms  of  the  demonstrative  pronouns. 

(e)  In  what  ways  may  the  use  of  the  passive  voice  be  avoided  in  French? 

III.  Translate  into  English: 

(a)  Here  is  the  pen,  shall  I  send  it  to  her?  No;  do  not  send  it  to  her;  give  it 
to  me. 

(5)  Cats  and  dogs  are  domestic  animals. 

(c)  You  must  give  them  some  white  bread  and  good  coffee,  if  they  have  none. 

( d )  The  old  man  is  very  well  this  evening,  although  he  has  worked  all  day. 

(e)  We  have  just  searched  for  your  gloves,  but  we  do  not  find  them  in  the  room 

where  you  left  them  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago.  '• 
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(/)  Why  do  we  weep  for  mortals  whose  life  and  character  we  scarcely  know? 
We  always  have  them  before  our  eyes.  Whatever  we  may  think  of  them,  they 
are  surely  worthy  of  our  pity.  (See  I,  c. ) 

B. — INTERMEDIATE  FRENCH. 

I.  Translate  into  English: 

(a)  Nulle  part,  a  aucune  epoque  de  ma  vie,  je  n’ai  vecu  aussi  completement 
seul.  La  maison  etait  loin  de  la  route,  dans  les  terres,  ecartee  meme  de  la  ferine 
dependante  dont  les  bruits  ne  m’arrivaient  pas.  Deux  fois  par  jour,  la  femme 
du  fermier  me  servait  mon  repas,  a  un  bout  de  la  vaste  salle  a  manger  dont  toutes 
les  fenetres,  moins  une,  tenaient  leur  volets  clos.  Cette  Provengale  noire,  le  nez 
ecrase  comme  un  Cafre,  ne  comprenant  pas  quelle  etrange  besogne  m’avait  amene 
a  la  campagne  en  plein  hiver,  gardait  de  moi  une  mefiance  et  une  terreur,  posait 
les  plats  a  la  hate,  se  sauvait  sans  un  mot,  en  evitant  de  tourner  la  tete.  Et  c'est 
le  seul  visage  que  j’aie  vu  pendant  cette  existence,  distraite  uniquement,  vers  le 
soir,  par  une  promenade  dans  une  allee  de  hauts  platanes,  a  la  tristesse  d’un 
soleil  froid  et  rouge  dont  les  grenouilles  saluaient  le  coucher  hatif  de  leurs  discor- 
dantes  clameurs. — Daudet. 

(b)  Amis,  loin  de  la  ville, 

Loin  des  palais  de  roi, 

Loin  de  la  cour  servile, 

Loin  de  la  foule  vile, 

Trouvez-moi,  trouvez-moi, 

Aux  champs  ou  1’ame  oisive 
Se  recueille  en  revant; 

Sur  une  obscure  rive 
Ou  du  monde  n’arrive 
Ni  le  fiot,  ni  le  vent, 

(c)  Denise.  Fernand? 

Fernand.  Qu’est-ce  que  tu  veux? 

Denise.  Ou  as-tu  mis  le  livre  que  tu  as  ete  chercher  pour  mademoiselle  de  Bar- 

dannes? 

Fernand.  La,  sur  la  table.  Est-ce  qu’elle  est  deja  prete? 

Denise.  Pas  encore,  mais  elle  acheve  de  sn  a  biller.  Elle  prend  le  livre  sur  la 
table. 

Andre,  entrant,  a  Denise.  Je  n’ai  pas  pu  vous  demander  tout  a  1'heure,  devant 
tout  ce  monde,  mademoiselle,  si  vous  etes  tout  a  fait  remise  de  votre  indisposition 
d’hier  qui  vous  a  empechee  de  diner  avec  les  amis  qui  me  sont  arrives,  dont  deux 
sont  deja  des  votres.  J’espere  que  ce  soir  j’aurai  le  plaisir  et  l'honneur  de  vous 
voir  a  notre  table,  ainsi  que  monsieur  et  madame  Brissot. 

Denise.  Oui,  monsieur,  ma  mere  m’a  deja  fait  part  de  votre  aimable  invitation. 

Fernand,  ci  Andre.  Et  moi,  je  vais  monter  un  pen  d’avance  le  cheval  de  ta 
sceur  pour  le  bien  mettre  a  sa  main;  montes-tu  avec  nous? 

Andre.  Non.  nous  avons  une  inspection  a  faire  avec  M.  Thouvenin. 

Fernand.  A  tantot,  alors. 

II.  (a)  Write  a  synopsis,  in  the  first  person  singular,  including  infinitive,  par¬ 
ticiples,  and  imperative  singular,  of  the  five  verbs  (see  I,  a) :  vecu ,  tenaient ,  com¬ 
prenant,  amene ,  vu. 

(b)  What  are  the  general  principles  governing  the  use  of  the  indicative,  condi¬ 
tional,  and  subjunctive  moods? 

III.  Translate  into  French: 

Tell  me,  what  has  kept  you  from  selling  that  old  house,  the  shutters  of  v/hich 
always  remain  closed?  It  is  quite  alone;  at  night  one  hears  strange  noises  in  it; 


Quelque  asile  sauvage, 

Quelque  abri  d’autrefois, 

Un  port  sur  le  rivage, 

Un  nid  sous  le  feuillage, 

U n  manoir  dans  les  hois ! 

Trouvez-le  moi  bien  sombre, 
Bien  cadme,  bien  dormant, 
Couvert  d’arbres  sans  nombre, 
Dans  le  silence  et  Pombre 
Cache  profondement! 

— Y.  Hugo. 
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and  little  boys  who  have  to  pass  near  it  run  away  without  looking  at  it.  I  am 
sorry  you  did  not  sell  it  to  M.  Andre  when  you  sold  him  your  farm  and  your 
brother’s.  You  will  do  well  to  accept  what  M.  Andre  has  offered  you  for  it;  and 
I  wish  you  to  go  and  see  him  this  very  evening. 

C. — ADVANCED  FRENCH. 

I.  Translate  into  English: 

(a)  Tous  ces  dons  sont  communs  aux  orateurs;  on  les  retrouve  avec  des  propor¬ 
tions  et  des  degres  differents  chez  des  hommes  comme  Ciceronet  Tite-Live,  comme 
Bourdaloue  et  Bossuet,  comme  Fox  et  Burke.  Ces  beaux  et  solides  esprits  tor¬ 
ment  une  famille  naturelle,  et  les  uns  comme  les  autres  ont  pour  trait  principal 
1‘habitude  et  le  talent  de  passer  des  idees  particulieres  aux  idees  generales,  avec 
ordre  et  avec  suite,  comme  on  monte  un  escalier  en  posant  le  pied  tour  a  tour  sur 
chaque  degre.  L ‘inconvenient  de  cet  art,  c’est  l’emploi  du  lieu  commun.  Les 
hommes  qui  le  pratiquent  ne  peignent  pas  les  objets  avec  precision,  ils  tombent 
aisement  dans  la  rhetorique  vague.  11s  ont  en  main  des  developpements  tout 
faits,  sorte  d’echelles  portatives  qui  s’appliquent  egalement  bien  sur  les  deux  faces 
contraires  de  la  meme  question  et  de  toute  question. — Taine. 

( b )  Les  regies  generales  ne  sont  que  des  expedients  mesquins  pour  suppleer  a 
l’absence  du  grand  sens  moral,  qui  suffit  a  lui  seul  pour  reveler  en  toute  occasion 
a  1’homme  ce  qui  est  le  plus  beau.  C’est  vouloir  suppleer  par  des  instructions 
preparees  d’avance  a  la  spontaneity  intime.  La  variete  des  cas  dejoue  sans  cesse 
toutes  les  previsions.  Rien,  rien  ne  remplace  Fame:  aucun  renseignement  ne 
saurait  suppleer  chez  l’homme  a  l’inspiration  de  sa  nature. — Renan. 

(c)  Phedre,  si  ton  chasseur  avait  autant  de  charmes 

Qu'en  donne  a  son  visage  un  si  docte  pinceau, 

Ta  passion  fut  juste  et  rnerite  des  larmes 
Pour  plaindre  le  malheur  qui  le  met  au  tombeau. 

Et  si  tu  parus  lors  avec  autant  de  grace 

Qu'en  ces  vers  eclatants  qui  te  rendent  le  jour, 

Estime  qui  voudra  son  courage  de  glace, 

Sa  froideur  fut  un  crime,  et  non  pas  ton  amour. 

Aussi,  quoi  qu'on  ait  dit  du  courroux  de  Thesee, 

Sa  mort  n’est  pas  l’effet  de  son  ressentimenfc, 

Mais  les  Dieux  Font  puni  pour  t’avoir  meprisee, 

Et  fait  de  son  trepas  un  juste  chatiment. 

—Corneille. 

( d )  Du  Dieu  qui  nous  crea  la  clemence  infinie, 

Pour  adoucir  les  maux  de  cette  courte  vie, 

A  place  parmi  nous  deux  etres  bienfaisants, 

De  la  terre  a  jamais  aimables  habitants, 

Soutiens  dans  les  travaux,  tresors  dans  l’indigence, 

L'un  est  le  doux  sommeil,  et  l’autre  est  l'esperance: 

L‘un.  quand  l'homme  accable  sent  de  son  faible  corps 
Les  organes  vaincus  sans  force  et  sans  ressorts, 

Vient  par  un  calme  heureux  secourir  la  nature 

Et  lui  porter  Foubli  des  peines  qu’elle  endure; 

L'autre  anime  nos  coeurs,  enflamme  nos  desirs, 

Et  meme  en  nous  trompant,  donne  de  vrais  plaisirs; 

Mais  aux  mortels  cheris  a  qui  le  ciel  l’envoie 
Elle  n’inspire  point  une  infidele  joie: 

Elle  apporte  de  Dieu  la  promesse  et  l’appui; 

Elle  est  inebranlable,  et  pure  comme  lui. 


—Voltaire. 
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II.  (a)  Explain  the  two  cases  of  subjunctive  that  occur  in  I  (c). 

(6)  Point  out  two  cases  of  poetic  inversion  in  I  ( d ). 

(c)  Define  aimable  as  used  in  classic  poetry  and  as  used  in  modern  prose. 

III.  Write  fifteen  or  twenty  lines  of  French  about  the  author  of  one  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  selections,  or  about  one  of  the  persons  mentioned  in  I  (a). 

IY.  Translate  into  French: 

The  following  day,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  they  came  to  Surgeres. 
The  cardinal  was  waiting  there  for  Louis  XIII.  The  minister  and  the  King 
exchanged  many  affectionate  greetings,  and  congratulated  each  other  on  the 
lucky  chance  that  had  rid  France  of  the  relentless  enemy  who  was  stirring  up 
Europe  against  her.  Thereupon  the  cardinal,  having  been  informed  by  Rochefort 
that  D’Artagnan  had  been  arrested,  and  being  eager  to  see  him,  took  leave  of  the 
King,  and  returned  to  the  house  he  occupied,  near  the  bridge  of  La  Pierre.  There 
he  found  D’Artagnan  standing  without  a  sword  before  the  door,  and  the  three 
guardsmen  armed. 

D.—  ELEMENTARY  GERMAN. 

I.  Translate  into  English: 

(a)  Ich  folgte  sogleich  dem  Boten,  und  er  ftihrte  mich  in  ein  kleines  Zimmer, 
das  seiner  schlechten  Einrichtung1  nach  zu  den  billigsten  des  Gasthauses 
gehoren  muszte.  Auf  einem  Bette  lag  eine  schone,  junge  Frau  mit  geschlossenen 
Augen  und  totenbleichen,2  aber  edlen  und  feinen  Ziigen.  Ein  Dienstmadchen 
war  mitleidig  um  sie  bernuht,3  und  neben  ihr  im  Bette  sasz  ein  etwa  dreijahriges, 
blondlockiges  Bubchen,  jammerlich4  weinend  und  seine  Mutter  mit  den  suszesten 
Namen  rufend  und  flehentlich5  bittend,  sie  mochte  doch  die  Augen  aufmachen 
und  ihn  wieder  lieb  haben.  Ich  hob  den  kleinen  Burschen  vom  Bett  herunter  und 
setzte  ihn  auf  den  Boden  nieder.  Er  blieb  auch  ruhig  sitzen,  seine  groszen, 
blauen  Augen  unverwandt6  auf  die  Mutter  gerichtet.  Meine  Bemuhungen,  diese 
wieder  zum  Bewusztsein7  zu  bringen,  wurden  bald  mit  Erfolg  belohnt.  Die 
Frau  atmete  schwer  und  schlug  die  Augen  auf,  aber  sie  war  zu  schwach  um  auf 
meine  Fragen  vernehmlich 8  antworten  zukonnen. — Adapted  from  Helene  Stokl. 

1  Einrichtung,  equipment,  furnishings.  2  Bleich,  pale.  3  Bemuht,  occupied.  4  Jammerlich, 
piteously.  5  Flehentlich,  imploringly.  6  Unverwandt,  incessantly.  7  Bewusztsein,  con¬ 
sciousness.  8  Vernehmlich,  audibly. 

( b )  Waldgegend.  Vorn  r edits  ein  aliertumliches 1  Gebdude;  vor  demselben  ein 
Tisch  mit  Stuhlen  und  einer  Bank,  unter  einem  Baume;  links  ein  Tlior;  im  Hinter- 
grunde  eine  Mauer.  Vor  derselben  eine  Anhohed- 

Hedwig,  singt.  Wenn  ich  ein  Voglein  war’ 

Und  auch  zwei  Fliiglein  hatt’, 

Ursula,  kommt  mit  Frulistuck,  das  sie  auf  den  Tisch  stellt.  Du  bist  ja  schon 
frith  bei  der  Hand,  mein  Kind. 

Hedwug.  Sagst  du  nicht  immer:  Morgenstund’  hat  Gold  im  Mund? 

Ursula.  Das  ist  schon  recht,  dasz  du  mit  der  Lerche  auffiiegst,  aber  die  Vogel, 
die  zu  fruh  singen,  holt  am  Abend  die  Katze. 

Hedwig.  Soil  ich  eine  Lerche  sein,  dann  musz  ich  auch  mein  Lied  fur  mich  haben. 

Ursula.  Das  Lied  paszt  nur  nicht  an  diesen  Ort. 

Hedwig.  Aber  es  paszt  zu  meinem  Herzen.  Ja,  alte  Ursula,  ich  wiinschte, 
dasz  ich  ein  Voglein  war’,  und  auch  zwei  Fliigel  hatt’. 

Ursula.  Und  wo  sollte  es  dann  hinaus? 

Hedwig.  Weit.  weit  weg!  Uber  die  Mauer,  liber  die  Baume,  liber  den  Wald, 
liber  das  Feld — in  die  feme,  schone  Gotteswelt! — Konigswinter. 

1  Altertumlich,  ancient-looking.  2  Anhohe,  elevation. 
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II.  (a)  Give  the  nominative  and  genitive  singular  (with  the  definite  article) 
and  the  nominative  plural  of  Boten,  Filsze,  Zimmer ,  Einrichtung,  Hauses,  Bette , 
Frau,  Auge,  Zugen ,  Mutter,  Fragen,  Gestalt. 

( b )  Decline  throughout  the  German  phrases  meaning  the  new  house ,  my  dear 
f riend. 

(c)  Give  the  principal  parts  of  muszte,  lag,  geschlossen,  rufend,  bittend,  mochte, 
aufmachen,  hob  herunter,  blieb,  sitzen,  bringen,  selling  auf,  konnen. 

( d )  Give  the  third  person  singular,  of  each  tense  in  the  indicative  mode,  of 
bittend,  blieb,  selling  auf. 

(e)  What  case  is  governed  by  each  of  the  prepositions:  Auf,  aus,  bei,  durch,  fur, 
in,  mit,  uber,  um,  von,  ivegen,  zu. 

III.  Translate  into  German: 

(a)  Who  is  that  old  gentleman  with  the  white  beard?1  Surely  I  have  seen  him 
somewhere.2 

(b)  So  this  is  your  new  house.  What  a  lovely  view3  from  this  window!  But  I 
do  not  see  the  old  castle4  of  which  you  told  me  in  your  letter. 

(c)  He  has  lived  two  whole  years,  in  Germany,  and  has  just  returned.  He 
speaks  German  pretty  well,  but  does  not  seem,  to  have  read  much. 

(d)  I  will  do  the  best  I  can,  but  you  must  not  expect  too  much.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  better  if  you  should  go  to  him  yourself. 

(e)  Come  now,  Hedwig,  and  eat  your  breakfast.  You  are  not  a  bird  and  can  not 
fly.  And,  after  all,5  is  it  not  better  to  be  a  pretty  girl  than  a  stupid5  bird? 

1  Beard,  der  Bart.  2  Somewhere,  irgendwo.  3  View,  die  Aussicht.  4  Castle,  das  Schlosz. 
6  After  all,  am  JEnde.  6  Stupid,  dumm. 


E.— INTERMEDIATE  GERMAN. 


I.  Translate  into  English: 

(a)  Die  Wohnungen  in  den  Badern  von  L.  sind  entweder  unten  in  einem  Dorf, 
das  von  hohen  Bergen  umschlossen  ist,  Oder  sie  liegen  auf  einem  dieser  Berge 
selbst,  unfern  der  Hauptqueile,  wo  eine  pittoreske  Hausergruppe  in  das  reizende 
Thai  hinabschaut.  Einige  aber  liegen  auch  einzeln  zerstreut  an  den  Berge3- 
abhangen,  und  man  musz  inuhsam  hinaufkommen  durch  Weinreben,  Myrtenge- 
straucli,  Lorbeerbiische  und  andere  vornehme  Blumen  und  Pflanzen,  ein  wildes 
Paradies.  Ich  habe  nie  ein  reizenderes  Thai  gesehen,  besonders  wenn  man  von 
der  Terasse  des  oberen  Bades,  wo  die  ernstgrunen  Cypressen  stehen,  ins  Dorf 
hinabschaut.  Man  sieht  dort  die  Brucke,  die  liber  ein  Fliisschen  fiihrt,  welches 
L.  heiszt,  und,  das  Dorf  in  zwei  Teile  durchschneidend,  ein  Gerausch  hervor- 
bringt,  als  woile  es  die  angenehmsten  Dinge  sagen,  und  konne  vor  dem  allseitig 
plaudernden  Echo  nicht  zu  Worte  kommen. — Heine. 

(5)  Bernhard  schritt  durch  enge  Gassen  nach  dem  Markte,  er  fand  die  Straszen 
voll  von  geschaftigen  Menschen,  die  den  Fremdling  neugierig  und  forschend 
ansahen,  viele  unter  ihnen  in  mangelhafter  Beldeidung,  mit  bleichen  und  ver- 
gramten  Gesichterp.  Auch  die  Hauser  waren  mit  Einliegern1  tiberfullt,  noch  in 
den  Daclifenstern  guckten  Kinderkopfe  und  hing  die  Wasche  armer  Leute.  Aus 
den  engen  Hofen  horte  er  Gebriill  der  Kinder  und  neben  den  Hunden  liefen  grun- 
zende  Schweine  vor  den  Hausthiiren.  Denn  viele  Landleute  waren  nach  der  Stadt 
gefluchtet  und  hausten  mit  ihrem  Vieh  gedrangt  in  jammerlichen  Wohnungen. 
Auch  der  Marktpiatz  war  mit  Bretterbuden  und  Leinwandzelten2  besetzt,  an 
welchen  armselige  Frauen  wuschen  und  kochten  und  halbnackte  Kinder  auf  den 
Steinen  spielten. — Freytag. 

1  Einlieger,  lodger. 


2  Leinwandzelt,  canvas  tent. 
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(c)1  Gessler. 

Nan.  Tell!  weil,  du  den  Apfel  triffst  vom  Banme 

Auf  hundert  Schritt,  so  wirst  du  deine  Kunst 
Vor  mir  bewahren  mlissen.  Nimm  die  Armbrust — 

Du  hast  sie  gieich  zur  Hand — und  mach  dicli  fertig, 

Einen  Apfel  von  des  Knaben  Kopf  zu  schieszen — 

Doch,  will  ich  raten,  ziele  gut,  dasz  du 
Den  Apfel  treftest  auf  den  ersten  Schusz ! 

Denn  xehlst  du  ihn,  so  ist  dein  Kopf  verloren. 

[Aile  geben  Zeichen  des  Schreekens. ] 

Tell. 

Herr,  welches  Ungeheure  sinnet  Ihr 

Mir  an? — Ich  soli  vom  Haupte  meines  Kindes — 

Nein,  nein  doch,  lieber  Herr,  das  kommt  Euch  nicht 
Zu  Sinn. — Yer hut’s  der  gnad’ge  Gott. — Das  konnt  Ihr 
Im  Ernst  von  einem  Yater  nicht  begehren! 

1  The  candidate  is  here  supposed  to  have  read  Schiller’s  Tell.  If  he  has  not,  passage  (c)  should 
be  replaced  by  another,  taken  from  a  classic  previously  studied. 

II.  (a)  Compare  the  adjectives  alt,  kurz ,  bedentend,  wild,  dunkel,  hoeh ,  ober,  erst, 
deutsch,  ganz. 

( b )  Explain  the  use  of  sein  and  haben  as  auxiliaries  of  tense,  and  put  into 
German:  (1)  The  boy  has  fallen  into  the  water;  (2)  he  has  traveled  much,  but 
seen  little;  (3)  I  have  remained  too  long;  (4)  I  have  been  sitting  in  my  room  all 
day;  (5)  you  have  slept  two  hours;  (6)  the  child  has  fallen  asleep.1 

(c)  How  do  the  modal  auxiliaries  differ  in  conjugation  from  ordinary  weak 
verbs,  and  how  from  strong  verbs?  Put  into  German:  (1)  I  will  tell  you  some¬ 
thing;  (2)  we  can  not  go;  (3)  he  had  to  stay  at  home;  (4)  I  should  like  to  know; 
(5)  she  will  not  be  permitted  to  come;  (6)  I  have  not  been  able  to  see  him. 

(d)  In  passage  (c)  explain  (1)  the  plural  Schritt;  (2)  the  subjunctive  treffest; 
(3)  the  use  of  the  article  in  des  Schreckens. 

1  Fall  asleep,  einsclilafen. 

III.  Translate  into  German: 

There  was  once  an  old  goat1  that  had  seven  kids.2  One  day  she  had  to  go  out 
into  the  woods  to  get  food3  for  her  young  ones.  So  she  called  them  all  to  her,  and 
said:  “I  must  go  away  now,  and  shall  not  come  back  till  evening.  You  must  all 
stay  in  the  house  and  not  let  anyone  in  till  I  come  home.  If  the  wolf  comes,  you 
will  know  him  by4  his5  rough  voice  and  his  black  feet.”  Soon  the  wolf  came  and 
said:  “Open  the  door  and  let  me  in.  lam  your  mother  and  have  brought  you 
some  cakes.”  But  the  kids  knew  by  the  rough  voice  that  it  was  not  their  mother, 
and  the  oldest  kid  looked  out  of  the  window  and  saw  the  wolf  standing  there  and 
told  him  to  go  away. 

1  Goat,  die  Ziege.  2  Kid,  Geislein.  3  Food,  das  Futter.  4  By,  an.  5  Rough,  rauh. 

F. — ADVANCED  GERMAN. 

I.  Translate  into  English: 

(a)  Die  Kunst  ist  lang,  das  Leben  kurz,  das  Urteil  schwierig,  die  Gelegenheit 
fliichtig.  Handeln  ist  leicht,  Denken  schwer,  nach  dem  Gedachten  handeln 
unbequem.  Die  Nachakmung  ist  uns  angeboren,  das  Nachzuahmende  wird  nicht 
leicht  erkannt.  Selten  wird  das  Treffliche  gefunden,  seltener  geschazt.  Die 
Hohe  reizt  uns,  nicht  die  Stufen;  den  Gipfel  im  Auge  wandeln  wir  gerne  auf 
der  Ebene,  Nur  ein  Teil  der  Kunst  kann  gelehrt  werden,  der  Kunstler  brauc-ht 
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sie  ganz.  Wer  sie  halb  kennt,  ist  immer  irre  und  redet  viel;  wer  sie  ganz  besitzt, 
mag  nur  thun  nnd  redet  selten  Oder  spat.  Jene  haben  keine  Geheimnisse  nnd 
keine  Kraft;  ihre  Lehre  ist  wie  gebackenes  Brod,  schmackhaft  nnd  sattigend  fiir 
einen  Tag:  aber  Mebl  kann  man  nicht  saen,  nnd  die  Saatfriichte  sollen  nicht  ver- 
mahlen  werden.  Die  Worte  sind  gut,  sie  sind  aber  nicht  das  Beste.  Das  Beste 
wird  nicht  dentlich  durch  Worte.  Der  Geist,  ans  dem  wir  handeln,  ist  das 
Hochste.  Niemand  weisz,  was  er  thut,  wenn  er  recht  handelt;  aber  des  Unrechten 
sind  wir  uns  immer  bewuszt.  Des  echten  Khnstlers  Lehre  schlieszt  den  Sinn  auf ; 
denn  wo  die  Worte  fehlen,  spricht  die  That.  Der  echte  Schuler  lernt  aus  dem 
Bekannten  das  Unbekannte  entwickeln  und  nahert  sich  dem  Meister.— Goethe. 

( b )  Alle  Morgen  wird  auf  unseren  Fruhsthckstisch  mit  der  Zeitnng  ein  Bundel  der 
verschiedenartigsten  Neuigkeiten  gelegt:  Weltlauf  und  Privatschicksale,  Handel 
und  Yerkehr,  Feuilleton  und  Theaterskandal,  Borse  und  pikanter  Roman.  Unter 
dieser  Fiille  von  Dingen,  wie  Vieles  davon  ist  brauchbar  fiir  unser  Leben  und  unsere 
Bildung?  Wie  Vieles  nahrt  das  heilige  Feuer  der  Humanitat?  Und  wie  Vieles 
sclimeichelt  unseren  schlimmeren  Neigungen  und  Trieben?  Man  sage  nicht,  dasz 
hier  nur  das  Angebot  der  Nachfrage  entspreche;  die  Nachfrage  hatte  zuruckge- 
drangt  werden  konnen,  ware  das  Angebot  nicht  so  eifrig  gewesen.  Und  wenn  es 
dabei  bliebe!  Aber  dabei  hat  es  sein  Bewenden  nicht,  der  Leser  erhalt  durch 
die  Zeitung  nicht  blosz  den  Stoff,  sondern  den  Stoff  in  einer  bestimmten  Form 
und  Fassung,  begleitet  von  einem  entschiedenen,  wenngleich  anonymen  Urteil. 
.  .  .  Und  mag  sich  ein  eifriger  Zeitungsleser  noch  so  sehr  und  so  lange  strauben, 

die  Meinung  des  Blattes,  das  er  halt,  als  die  seinige  aufzunehmen,  es  kommen  erst 
Augenblicke,  dann  Tage  und  Wochen,  in  denen  es  ihm  bequem  ist,  wenn  das 
Journal  fur  ihn  denkt,  und  ist  er  so  weit,  dann  wird  ihm  das  Denken  ubsrhaupt 
zu  miihsam  und  er  iiberlaszt  es  ein  fur  allemal  seinem  gedruckten  Orakel. — Schor- 
bach. 

II.  (a)  Without  translating,  paraphrase  the  following  passage  in  ordinary 
German  prose: 

Es  ist  der  Krieg  ein  roh,  gewaltsam  Handwerk. 

Man  kommt  nicht  aus  mit  sanften  Mitteln,  alles 
Laszt  sich  nicht  schonen.  Wollte  man’s  erpassen, 

Bis  sie  zu  Wien  aus  vier  und  zwanzig  Ubeln 
Das  kleinste  ausgewahlt,  man  paszte  lange! 

— Frisch  mitten  durchgegriffen,  das  ist  besser! 

Reisz  dann,  was  mag! — Die  Menschen,  in  der  Regel, 

Verstehen  sich  aufs  Flicken  und  aufs  Stuckeln, 

Und  linden  sich  in  ein  verhasztes  Mussen 
Weit  besser  als  in  eine  bittre  Wahl. — Schiller. 

(b)  Explain  in  German  (1)  the  use  of  the  uninflected  forms,  roh  gewaltsam; 
(2)  the  difference  between  passen  and  erpassen;  (3)  the  use  of  durchgegriffen. 

(c)  Give  the  first  five  lines  as  they  would  appear  in  a  report  introduced  by  er 
sagte. 

( d )  Explain  in  German  the  meaning  of  the  last  two  lines. 

III.  Write  fifteen  or  twenty  lines  in  German  upon  the  plot  of  some  play  or  novel 
that  you  have  read. 

IV.  Translate  into  German: 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  traits  in  the  character  of  Frederick  the  Great  was  his 
strict  love  of  justice.  Who  does  not  know  the  story  of  the  windmill  at  Potsdam, 
which  the  King  wished  to  buy  of  the  owner  because  it  stood  in  his  way  in  the 
laying  out 1  of  the  park  of  Sans-Souci?  The  miller  refused  steadfastly  to  sell  his 
property,  though  the  King  offered  him  a  large  sum  and  promised  to  have  another 
mill  built  for  him.  But  the  obstinate  old  fellow  only  answered,  “My  grandfather 
built  this  mill,  I  inherited  it  from  my  father,  and  my  children  shall  inherit  it  from 
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me.”  The  King  now  became  impatient  and  said,  “But  you  know,  I  suppose,  that 
I  might  have  your  mill  for  nothing  if  I  wished?”  “Yes,”  answered  the  miller,  “if 
there  were  no  chamber  of  justice2  at  Berlin.”  Pleased  at  the  confidence  which 
the  old  miller  had  in  the  Prussian  courts,  the  King  dismissed  the  man  without 
further  words. 

1  Laying  out,  die  Anlage.  2  Chamber  of  justice,  das  Rammer gericht. 
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In  all  countries  there  is  noticeable  at  this  time  great  activity  in  respect  to  higher 
education,  and  particularly  in  respect  to  means  for  promoting  international  rela¬ 
tions  and  exchange  of  ideas  and  of  instructions.  This  country  contributes  a  large 
and  ever  increasing  quota  of  students  to  European  universities,  and  efforts  are 
made  to  bring  foreign  professors  of  note  to  lecture  in  our  universities.  These 
movements  naturally  increase  the  desire  of  Americans  to  understand  the  admin¬ 
istration  and  the  daily  routine  of  foreign  universities,  and  also  to  know  the 
opinions  that  foreign  critics  entertain  of  institutions  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

In  response  to  this  interest  there  are  reproduced  in  this  chapter  the  addresses  of 
three  distinguished  foreigners  who  have  lately  visited  certain  leading  universities 
of  this  country.  These  addresses  derive  particular  value  from  the  fact  that  inci¬ 
dental  comparisons  are  maintained  in  each  case  with  the  university  which  the 
speaker  represents.  In  this  way  the  foreign  standpoint  is  made  clear.  The  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  American  system  of  degree  examinations  and  that  of  France  is 
noticed  particularly  by  M.  Levasseur.  This  is  a  difference  of  prime  importance 
to  the  American  student  who  seeks  a  degree  under  the  favorable  conditions  now 
offered  by  the  French  universities.  The  address  of  Dr.  Michael  Foster  makes 
clear  the  recent  modifications  that  have  been  made  in  examinations  at  Cambridge, 
England.  The  notes  on  an  Italian  university  (Turin),  cited  from  an  article  by  a 
French  writer,  M.  Haguenin,  emphasise  again  by  contrast  the  peculiar  features 
of  the  French  system.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  in  the  Italian  university, 
whose  organization  bears  outward  resemblance  to  that  of  the  French  university, 
there  is  encountered  substantially  the  same  system  as  regards  examination  that 
prevails  in  the  universities  of  this  country.  We  note,  also,  that  the  French 
observer  is  affected  by  the  presence  of  women  in  Italian  universities  in  the  same 
way  as  his  countrymen  are  affected  by  their  general  admission  to  American 
universities.  In  France,  so  far  as  the  law  goes,  women  are  freely  admitted  to  the 
universities,  but  custom  has  so  limited  the  privilege  that  it  still  has,  for  French 
women  at  least,  the  appearance  of  a  novel  innovation.  They  are  seldom  found 
mingling  with  the  men  students  excepting  in  the  public  lectures.  This  does  not 
interfere  with  their  aspirations  for  degrees,  since  students  from  private  courses 
are  admitted  to  the  state  degree  examinations  by  paying  the  necessary  fees  and 
giving  proof  of  the  requisite  preparation. 
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Response  to  the  Toast  “The  American  Universities,”  at  the 
American  University  Club  Dinner  (Paris). 

[By  Dr.  E.  Levasseur.] 

I  have  been  in  America  twice.  The  first  time  I  visited  the  country,  in  1876,  I 
was  engaged  especially  in  studying  the  schools  without,  however,  neglecting  to 
observe  the  economical  condition  of  the  great  Republic.  On  the  second  occasion, 
in  1893,  my  attention  was  devoted  to  the  working  classes  and  the  industrial  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  country  in  fulfillment  of  the  mission  with  which  I  had  been  charged  by 
the  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences,  and  to  prepare  myself  for  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  L’Ouvrier  Americain,  but  I  nevertheless  did  not  neglect  my  studies 
of  education.  I  was  struck  with  the  progress  which  seventeen  years  had  made  in 
every  place  I  revisited,  both  from  an  economical  point  of  view,  in  the  increased 
size  of  the  cities,  and  the  growth  of  manufactures,  and  also  in  the  increased  num¬ 
ber  of  schools,  and  the  scope  of  their  artistic,  literary,  and  scientific  studies.  I 
would  have  been  more  surprised,  perhaps,  if  I  had  not  been  previously  notified  of 
the  changes  I  was  to  witness  in  letters  from  American  friends.  It  was  sufficient 
for  me  to  contemplate  the  colonnades  and  domes  of  the  “White  City  ”  at  the 
World’s  Fair — an  imposing  ensemble,  remarkable  in  many  ways,  and  too  little 
appreciated  then  by  European  critics  (and,  I  may  add,  by  the  New  York  critics, 
too),  and  then  to  recall  the  “  halls”  of  the  centennial  exhibition,  and  this  com¬ 
parison  gave  me  a  kind  of  measure  of  the  progress  in  taste  and  the  feeling  for  art 
that  the  United  States  had  made  from  1876  to  1893. 

But,  gentlemen,  the  president  has  not  called  upon  me  to  speak  either  of  industry 
or  art,  nor  to  speak  to  you  of  education  in  general.  I  discussed  the  system  of 
American  common  schools  in  my  work  on  primary  instruction  in  civilized  coun¬ 
tries,  and  I  deemed  that  system  interesting  and  original  enough  to  devote  the 
longest  chapter  in  the  volume  to  it.  I  will,  therefore,  say  nothing  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject,  for  I  think  it  is  only  superior  education  that  I  am  called  upon  to  speak  to  you 
about. 

In  this  branch,  too,  remarkable  progress  has  been  made  in  our  generation  which 
merits  our  attention.  I  may  say  our  admiration,  in  certain  respects.  If  young 
America  comes  to  Europe  to  attend  our  lectures,  it  furnishes  Europe  with  examples 
that  we  might  well  occasionally  copy. 

The  Parisian  students  who  attend  the  magnificent  palace  of  the  new  Sorbonne 
can  not  imagine  by  comparison  what  an  American  university  is,  but  the  young 
Englishmen  who  promenade  in  the  quadrangles  and  under  the  shade  of  the  ancient 
trees  of  Oxford  could  form  a  better  idea  of  it.  American  universities  usually 
occupy  vast  spaces,  except  in  a  few  large  cities  like  New  York,  where  Columbia 
College  has  recently  quitted  the  too  valuable  ground  on  Forty-ninth  street  to 
build  splendid  edifices  farther  away,  near  the  Hudson.  Even  in  those  cities  which 
have  grown  up  around  the  universities,  as  at  Harvard  or  Yale,  the  university 
buildings,  for  the  most  part  of  Gothic  or  Roman  architecture,  are  situated  in  a 
park  which  is  often  of  great  extent.  I  traveled  through  the  park  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  in  a  carriage;  and  I  well  remember  the  surprise  I  felt,  twenty-two 
years  ago,  when  I  saw  a  river  in  the  campus  of  Cornell  University,  with  an  impos¬ 
ing  cascade  and  a  series  of  hillsides  from  which  the  city  and  lake  lying  below 
could  be  seen.  While  I  speak  I  am  again  in  imagination  in  the  president’s  house, 
surrounded  with  a  grove  of  fine  trees,  and  I  remember  with  pleasure  that  I  there 
formed  a  friendship  with  the  president,  Mr.  Andrew  White,  now  ambassador  of 
the  United  States  at  Berlin,  which  I  still  cherish.  One  of  the  reasons  why  these 
university  parks  are  so  large  is  that  land  (even  in  the  western  part  of  New  York), 
does  not  cost  much,  and  that  most  of  the  universities  received  a  territorial 
endowment  at  their  birth. 
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The  liberality  of  private  individuals  to  the  institutions  of  superior  education  is 
one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  American  nation.  In  1895-96 — the  last  year  of 
which  I  have  accounts — the  sum  of  these  liberalities  amounted  to  more  than 
41,500,000  francs  ($8,343,000).  Although  this  was  not  an  especially  favorable  year 
for  this  species  of  charity,  14  universities  received  more  than  $100,000  each,  Yale 
taking  for  her  part  $445,000.  Gifts  of  over  $1,000,000  are  mentioned.  I  know  of 
18  of  such  in  twenty  years,  of  which  the  largest,  made  in  successive  payments,  is 
that  of  Mr.  Rockefeller  to  the  University  of  Chicago,  which  amounted  to  $7,426,000. 
This  university,  scarcely  eight  years  old,  has  already  covered  a  great  part  of  its 
extensive  campus  with  large  and  handsome  buildings.  It  has  330,000  volumes  in 
its  library,  and  in  1897  received  2,000  students.  Only  a  short  time  ago  a  new  dor¬ 
mitory,  Blair  Hall,  was  completed  on  the  campus  at  Princeton  at  a  cost  of  $150,000, 
the  gift  of  the  New  Jersey  philanthropist,  Mr.  John  I.  Blair. 

Most  of  the  States  have  effected  useful  legislation  in  the  matter  of  education, 
which  I  commend  to  the  attention  of  our  own  statesmen.  They  have  declared 
that  the  gifts  and  legacies  made  to  educational  institutions  should  not  be  diverted 
to  other  purposes  than  those  originally  specified,  and  the  same  is  true  in  regard  to 
other  institutions  of  public  utility. 

It  is  from  the  gifts  above  mentioned  that  the  enormous  wealth  of  these  various 
universities  is  derived.  Their  total  invested  funds  were  estimated  at  $109,562,000 
in  1896,  and  the  value  of  their  lands  and  buildings  at  $118,106,000,  without  count¬ 
ing  the  value  of  their  scientific  equipment  or  libraries,  which  would  be  probably 
over  $20,000,000  more. 

The  United  States  Government  and  many  municipalities  have  endowed  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  universities,  especially  in  the  West.  But  these  endowments,  which 
were  made  sometimes  in  money  and  more  often  in  lands,  only  constitute  the  small¬ 
est  part  of  the  university  fortune.  The  Federal  Government  contributed  to  this 
endowment  principally  for  the  foundation  of  colleges  of  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts  or  the  annexation  of  a  department  of  this  kind  to  an  already  exist¬ 
ing  university.  The  land-grant  act  of  1862,  introduced  by  Senator  Morrill,  is  the 
first  and  most  important  of  the  legislative  measures  taken  for  this  object. 

The  income  of  the  484  universities  and  colleges,  coming  partly  from  the  students’ 
fees  and  partly  from  the  interest  of  the  investments,  was  nearly  $20,000,000  in 
1895-96.  Despite  the  sumptuous  presents  made  to  some  of  the  younger  universi¬ 
ties  of  the  middle  West  and  the  Pacific  coast,  it  is  still  the  Northeast  that  holds  the 
first  rank  in  this  respect.  Although  the  universities  of  that  portion  of  the  country 
are  only  16  per  cent  of  the  total  number,  they  possess  more  than  half  (55  per  cent) 
of  the  wealth  of  superior  instruction.  If  the  University  of  Chicago  has  to-day  an 
invested  fund  of  $5,000,000,  Cornell  has  $6,300,000;  Harvard,  $8,900,000;  Columbia, 
$9,400,000;  and  Girard  College,  the  name  of  which  recalls  a  French  philanthropist, 
and  where  instruction  is  of  a  special  character,  $15,000,000.  It  is  true  that  besides 
the  rich  universities  there  are  others  which  are  very  poor.  Out  of  the  484  which  send 
returns  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  158  had  no  endowment,  and  54  had  less 
than  $25,000. 

I  hope,  gentlemen,  you  will  have  the  indulgence  to  pardon  a  statistician  for  cit¬ 
ing  these  figures  to  you.  It  is  a  somewhat  indigestible  food  for  dessert  and  is 
probably  a  superfluous  aliment  for  the  Americans  here  present,  who  know  these 
figures  better  than  I.  But  it  is  well  that  Frenchmen  should  know  what  progress 
has  been  made  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Now,  statistics,  although  they 
may  not  give  all  the  truth,  or  be  absolute  truth  itself,  do  furnish,  when  they  are 
prepared  with  sincerity  and  employed  with  discernment,  a  more  precise  measure 
of  progress  than  pompous  phrases  of  laudation. 

The  oldest  American  university,  Harvard,  was  founded  in  1636.  In  the  South, 
William  and  Mary's  College  (at  Williamsburg,  Ya. ),  which  dates  from  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  formerly  enjoyed  a  reputation  equal  to  that  of  Harvard. 
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Jefferson  was  one  of  its  directors.  President  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  and  General 
Walker  wrote  three  years  ago  that  the  University  of  Virginia  was  the  first  to  intro¬ 
duce  upon  the  American  continent  the  real  methods  of  superior  education.  About 
twenty  other  colleges  were  founded  before  the  nineteenth  centur3r.  In  the  second 
half  of  this  century  new  institutions  have  multiplied,  more  than  65  having  been 
opened  in  each  decade.  In  1895-96,  as  I  have  said,  48  -1  universities  and  colleges  sent 
their  returns  to  Washington.  The  number  of  students  has  augmented  still  more 
rapidly.  In  1872,  when  the  statistics  of  education  were  first  collected,  the  number 
of  students  in  the  colleges  (who  are  far  from  being  all  the  university  students) 
was  23,392.  In  1895  the  number  was  81,952,  an  increase,  the  proportion  of  which 
was  twice  as  great  as  that  of  the  population.  More  than  a  fifth  of  the  colleges 
and  universities  are  unsectarian,  and  consequently  open  to  students  of  any  religious 
denomination.  Fifty-eight  are  Catholic,  57  Methodist  Episcopal,  and  50  Baptist. 
The  Presbyterians  and  Methodist  Episcopalians  of  the  South,  the  Congregation- 
alists,  the  Lutherans,  and  the  Christians  have  from  39  to  20  for  each  denomination. 

There  are  many  small  universities  and  some  large  ones.  In  1897,  34  had  over 
1,000  students. 

Women  have  for  a  long  time  had  the  doors  of  superior  education  opened  to 
them.  There  are  about  17,000  of  them  in  188  establishments  which  are  attended 
by  young  men  as  well,  and  they  possess  162  establishments  of  their  own,  which 
had  24,663  students  in  1896. 1 

In  1896  Dr.  Harris  found  a  total  of  159,372  students  in  the  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities,  but  from  this  total  47, COO  should  be  deducted,  that  figure  representing 
students  of  preparatory  courses  who  receive  secondary  instruction.  The  68,629 
college  students  themselves  receive  instruction  on  a  par  with  that  of  a  part  of  our 
lycees.  A  German  professor  lately  questioned  whether  he  could  legally  give  the 
name  of  university  to  American  institutions,  because  he  found  great  differences 
between  their  programmes  and  that  of  the  University  of  Berlin.  We  may  answer 
him  that  there  is  no  single  type  of  university,  but  each  country  has,  and  ought  to 
have,  its  own  originality  in  this  respect.  The  new  French  universities  do  not 
resemble  the  German,  even  after  all  the  changes  and  improvements  in  our  facul¬ 
ties  in  the  last  twenty  years,  and  the  American  universities,  more  or  less  derived 
from  the  English  type,  are  unlike  both. 

The  college  is  the  essential  foundation  of  American  university  education.  The 
age  of  admission  to  them  is  between  13  and  19  years  usually,  but  the  age  of  the 
majority  of  freshmen  is  nearer  19  than  13.  Many  universities  have  opened  pre¬ 
paratory  courses  by  means  of  which  they  draw  to  themselves  part  of  the  clientele 
of  the  secondary  schools,  public  or  private,  the  high  schools,  academies,  latin 
schools,  etc.  But  it  is  in  college  only  that  the  university  courses  begin,  to  which 
applicants  are  admitted  without  examination,  or  after  one  which  is  more  or  less 
severe,  according  to  the  importance  and  renown  of  the  university.  These  courses 
last  four  years,  and  bear  in  succession  the  names  of  freshman,  sophomore,  junior, 
and  senior  years.  During  the  first  two  years  the  studies  do  not  ordinarily  pass 
above  the  secondary  grade.  Dr.  Harris  has  computed,  by  leaving  out  the  fresh¬ 
men  and  sophomores,  and  a  portion  of  the  special  students,  that  62,974  young  men 
were  following  superior  studies  comparable  to  those  of  the  students  of  European 
universities.  Perhaps  he  would  have  deducted  more  if  he  had  taken  for  compar¬ 
ison  the  lycees  of  Paris  which  have  a  higher  degree  of  rhetoric.  Practically  there 
is  one  student  for  1,111  inhabitants  in  the  United  States,  while  in  France  there  is 
one  to  1,344.  The  proportion  would,  probably,  not  be  sensibly  different  in  the 
two  countries  if  the  students  of  the  special  superior  schools  in  France  were  added 

1 A  tabl8  of  all  tlie  universities  and  colleges,  with,  the  number  of  graduates,  students,  books- 
in  the  libraries,  and  the  names  of  the  presidents  for  1897,  is  given  by  M.  Levasseur  in  a  foot 
note  to  this  paragraph,  taken  from  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  as  are,  natu¬ 
rally,  most  of  the  statistics  cited  in  this  article.  Whenever  such  statistics  are  given  in  tabular 
form  they  are  omitted  here,  as  they  have  been  already  published.  (Am.  Ed.) 
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to  thoze  attending  the  faculties,  such  schools  being  more  numerous  in  France  than 
in  the  United  States. 

America,  which  has  a  highly  organized  system  of  primary  schools,  although  this 
system  is  susceptible  of  improvement,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  selection  of 
the  teachers,  is  much  less  advanced  in  the  organization  of  her  secondary  instruc¬ 
tion,  in  spite  of  the  increased  number  of  high  schools.  Both  pedagogues  and  com¬ 
mittees  are  studying  this  question  of  reorganization  of  secondary  instruction, 
which  is  the  feeblest  side  of  the  American  educational  system  to-day.  The  intel¬ 
lectual  condition  of  the  majority  of  the  young  men  who  enter  college  indicates 
the  insufficiency  of  their  preparation.  In  the  large  universities,  like  Columbia, 
Yale,  and  Harvard,  conditions  of  admission  are  required,  but  in  many  universi¬ 
ties  the  examination  may  be  cut  into  two  parts  and  may  be  held  in  many  places,1 
and  besides,  each  professor  examines  candidates  separately.  In  others,  indulgence 
is^pushed  very  far,  so  as  to  attract  students.  In  the  large  universities  young  men 
without  diplomas  are  authorized  to  follow  certain  courses  as  special  students. 

The  system  that  has  prevailed  for  the  last  fifteen  years  is  a  liberal  one.  It  is 
that  which  allows  the  student  an  option  in  his  studies  by  virtue  of  which  he  makes 
his  choice  of  the  subjects  taught,  but  with  a  fixed  minimum  of  courses,  and  he  is 
obliged  to  attend  regularly  those  he  has  chosen.  The  authorized  American  peda¬ 
gogues  do  not  wish  to  impose  a  superficial  omniscience  upon  their  students,  but 
they  require  that  they  should  know  well  a  certain  number  of  obligatory  or 
elective  studies. 

I  take  two  examples  of  school  organization,  one  from  a^college  of  moderate 
importance  and  the  other  from  the  first  university  of  the  United  States. 

Swarthmore  College  was  founded  in  1864  by  the  Society  of  Friends.  The  build¬ 
ings,  situated  upon  a  hill,  have  a  monumental  appearance,  with  a  gently-sloping 
lawn  in  front  and  a  park  with  fine  trees  on  the  sides.  The  principal  building 
contains  the  dormitories,  the  lecture  rooms,  and  physical  and  other  laboratories. 
In  the  park  are  several  other  buildings,  including  a  gymnasium  and  an  observ¬ 
atory.  The  site  is  entirely  rural.  The  village  containing  the  houses  of  the  pro¬ 
fessors  is  at  several  hundred  yards  distance.  The  system  is  that  of  coeducation, 
and  the  students  live  on  the  premises.  The  price  of  board  [and  tuition]  is  $450, 
which  does  not  include  books  and  apparatus.  Religious  exercises  are  compul¬ 
sorily  attended  by  both  male  and  female  students.  Smoking  is  prohibited.  The 
entrance  examination  includes  mathematics,  grammar,  English  composition,  and — 
according  to  the  branch  the  student  intends  to  follow — Greek,  Latin,  French,  or 
German  for  the  classical  course;  and  for  the  literary  course  Latin,  French,  and 
German,  and  the  same  for  the  engineering  and  scientific  courses,  with  some  vari¬ 
ations.  The  years  are  divided  into  freshman,  sophomore,  junior,  and  senior,  as 
is  customary.  In  the  arts  department  besides  classical  antiquity  the  studies  con¬ 
sist  of  ancient  languages,  literature,  history,  modern  languages,  the  sciences,  and 
applied  political  economy.  The  degree  is  bachelor  of  arts.  The  literary  depart¬ 
ment  covers  nearly  the  same  matters  excepting  the  dead  languages,  Latin  being 
elective.  The  degree  is  bachelor  of  letters.  The  scientific  deioartment  gives  some 
space  to  the  modern  languages  and  a  much  larger  to  mathematics,  physical  and 
natural  sciences  and  laboratory  work.  The  degree  is  bachelor  of  science.  The 
course  in  civil  engineering  leads  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  (engineering). 
The  course  is  both  liberal  and  technical.  The  courses  last  two  scholastic  semes¬ 
ters,  and  some  are  elective.  After  the  degree  of  bachelor  the  students  may  pre¬ 
pare  themselves  for  the  degree  of  master  and  civil  engineer. 

1  The  writer  does  not  seem  to  understand  exactly  the  significance  of  the  division  of  “  entrance 
examinations  ”  into  two  parts.  This  is  done  only  by  the  highest  institutions,  those  whose 
requirements  are  most  severe.  An  interval  is  sometimes  allowed  between  the  two  examina¬ 
tions  as  a  means  of  reducing  the  strain  on  the  candidate,  and  also  of  allowing  him  longer  time 
to  prepare  in  the  more  difficult  subjects.  (Am.  Ed). 
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Harvard  University  is  the  most  complete  type  of  the  American  university.  The 
faculty  of  arts  and  sciences,  comprising  the  college,  the  scientific  school,  and  the 
graduate  school  constitute  the  principal  body  of  instructors.  During  the  four 
years  of  college  the  studies  consist  of  the  dead  and  living  languages,  history  and 
social  science,  the  exact  and  natural  sciences,  and  the  student  advances  by  degrees 
(elementary  and  advanced  studies)  and  by  a  series  of  examinations  held  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  June  to  a  final  examination  by  which  he  obtains  the  diploma  of  A.  B., 
or  bachelor  of  arts.  Some  of  the  students  stop  on  the  way,  but  the  great  majority 
strive  to  reach  the  end,  even  if  it  is  necessary  to  make  several  attempts. 

From  what  I  learned  in  America  I  place  the  diploma  of  the  three  or  four 
principal  universities,  judging,  if  not  by  the  subjects,  at  least  by  the  degree  of 
intellectual  development  acquired  by  the  students,  somewhere  between  our  bac- 
calaureat  es-lettres  and  our  licence.  The  comparison,  however,  between  the 
American  and  French  systems  has  no  common  ground,  because  of  the  difference 
of  the  programmes  and  in  the  methods  of  granting  degrees.  In  the  United  States 
the  examination  for  bachelor,  like  the  entrance  examination,  is  conducted  by  each 
teacher  separately  for  the  subjects  he  teaches,  without  publicity  and  without  con¬ 
trol.  Now  there  have  been  instances  in  certain  universities  where  the  professors 
have  shown  favoritism  toward  students  to  whom  they  have  given  private  lessons, 
or  whose  patronage  they  desired.  It  has  happened,  too,  that  professors  owe  their 
positions  to  political  influence  more  than  to  attainments.1 

The  Lawrence  Scientific  School  at  Harvard  and  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School 
at  Yale,  while  being  part  of  the  university  faculty,  yet  have  their  own  deans  and 
administration,  and  they  give  less  latitude  to  their  students.  They  give  the  degree 
of  bachelor  of  science  (B.  S.)  after  a  course  of  four  years,  in  which,  naturally, 
science  and  modern  languages  predominate. 

At  the  end  of  the  four  years’  course  the  seniors  celebrate,  with  comic  ceremonies, 
their  “class  day,”  which  marks  their  exit  from  the  university.  This  is  a  tradi¬ 
tional  occasion  in  nearly  all  the  universities,  which  precedes  the  official  solemni¬ 
ties  of  commencement,  when  the  degrees  are  conferred.  The  college  and  scientific 
school  are  called  the  undergraduate  departments.  The  graduate  department, 
which  has  its  own  administration,  is  open  to  the  students  who  have  the  degree  of 
bachelor,  although  special  students  are  admitted  without  diplomas.  They  can 
not,  however,  obtain  degrees,  as  a  rule.  The  students  of  the  graduate  department 
should  be  classed  in  the  grade  of  real  superior  education.  They  draw  up  them¬ 
selves,  with  the  approval  of  the  corps  of  professors,  the  programme  of  studies 
they  wish  to  pursue.  After  a  year  they  can  take  the  degree  of  master  of  arts 
(M.  A.),  and  after  two  years  that  of  doctor  of  philosophy  (Ph.  D.)  or  of  science 
(S.  D. ),  if  they  have  presented  theses  of  sufficient  originality  and  have  success¬ 
fully  undergone  the  oral  examination.  The  doctorate  is  the  highest  degree 
granted  for  liberal  studies  and  is  the  badge  of  the  well-educated  man,  in  the  world 
and  public  life  as  well  as  in  the  professions. 

The  other  university  departments  have  a  professional  character.  The  Harvard 
Divinity  School  is  “unsectarian;”  that  is,  it  is  not  attached  to  any  one  of  the 
Protestant  churches.  Admission  is  granted  to  bachelors  of  arts  or  to  those  who 
give  proof  of  having  received  an  equivalent  education.  The  course  is  three  years 
and  leads  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity  (D.  B.). 

The  law  school,  to  which  admission  is  gained  by  the  bachelor's  diploma  or  by 
examination,  leads,  after  three  years,  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  laws  (LL.  B.). 
The  medical  school,  situated  in  Boston,  to  be  near  the  hospitals,  gives  a  four 
years’  course  of  theoretical  studies  and  practical  exercises.  Entrance  is  gained 

1  These  cases  are  extremely  rare;  indeed,  judging  from  the  criticism  of  many  Frenchmen  of 
their  own  system,  not  more  common  than  under  the  centralized  control  of  the  French  univer¬ 
sities.  (Am.  Ed.) 
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by  diploma,  either  from  a  college  or  scientific  school,  or  special  examination,  and 
the  degree  is  doctor  of  medicine  (M.  D. ). 

The  dental  school,  which  is  also  situated  in  Boston,  admission  to  which  is 
obtained  on  the  same  conditions  as  the  medical  school,  has  a  three  years’  course 
and  gives  the  degree  of  doctor  of  dental  medicine. 

To  complete  the  view  of  this  varied  education  we  must  still  add  the  school  of 
veterinary  medicine  and  the  school  of  agriculture  and  horticulture  called  the 
“  Bussey  Institute,”  the  summer  courses,  created  principally  for  the  benefit  of  the 
professors  during  vacations,  and  the  woman's  annex,  all  of  which  receive  sepa¬ 
rately,  but  by  the  same  teachers,  the  college  instruction.  An  astronomical  observa¬ 
tory,  richly  endowed,  is  attached  to  Harvard. 

In  nearly  all  the  establishments  the  students  in  the  colleges  are  the  most  numer¬ 
ous.  Dr.  Harris  calculates  for  the  year  1895  that  31  per  cent  of  the  student  popu¬ 
lation  was  in  the  preparatory  schools,  42  per  cent  in  the  colleges,  3  per  cent  in  the 
graduate  departments,  16  per  cent  in  the  professional  schools,  and  8  per  cent  in 
other  branches.  Thus  the  degrees  of  bachelor  of  arts  were  the  most  numerous. 
Out  of  9,972  degrees  granted  in  1894-95,  4,891  were  bachelors  of  arts,  including 
bachelors  of  philosophy. 

There  are,  however,  universities  where  this  proportion  does  not  hold.  I  will 
cite  one  which  is,  assuredly,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  types  of  higher  instruc¬ 
tion  to  be  found  in  America;  I  mean  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  which  was 
founded  in  1876,  at  Baltimore,  and  has  been  ever  since  its  origin  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Daniel  C.  Gilman,  and  which  has  been  almost  entirely  devoted  to  “  post¬ 
graduate  studies;”  that  is,  to  a  higher  grade  of  studies  that  young  men  wish  to 
pursue  who  have  already  received  at  least  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts.  At 
Johns  Hopkins  the  examinations  are  made  by  a  special  jury  which  is  paid  for  per¬ 
forming  that  duty.  During  the  first  seventeen  years  of  its  existence  this  institu¬ 
tion  had  only  literary  and  scientific  departments,  which,  moreover,  were  not 
divided  into  the  usual  four  years’  course  and  whose  special  object  was  to  develop 
original  research.  The  medical  school  has  been  in  existence  only  five  years,  but 
the  reputation  of  the  institution  is  already  well  established  after  even  the  few 
years  of  its  activity,  and  already  many  university  professors  have  graduated  from 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University.  I  can  speak  personally  only  of  the  department  of 
social  science,  which  is  in  charge  of  Mr.  Herbert  B.  Adams,  and  which  might  be 
held  up  as  a  model. 

Some  universities  have  a  special  department  of  fine  arts;  many  have  an  engineer¬ 
ing  department,  a  speciality  for  which  the  industries  and  railroads  of  the  United 
States  offer  iarge  opportunities.  Harvard  has  no  school  of  this  kind  because  there 
is  a  well  organized  institution  of  the  kind  in  Boston,  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  of  which  the  lamented  Gen.  Francis  A.  Walker,  whose  friendship 
I  had  the  honor  to  have,  was  director,  and  whose  flourishing  condition  was  largely 
due  to  his  energy.  This  school  had  an  attendance  of  1,300  in  1896,  when  there  were 
48  special  technological  schools  in  the  United  States  with  a  total  of  12,816  students. 
These  schools  were  mostly  State  institutions. 

The  large  universities  publish  reviews  and  journals,  which  are  sometimes  con¬ 
ducted  wholly  by  the  students,  or  are  reviews  to  which  the  professors  contribute. 
Some  of  them  enjoy  a  merited  reputation,  and  I  may  mention  those  with  which  I 
am  familiar,  The  Quarterly  Review  of  Economics,  at  Harvard;  The  Yale  Review; 
Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies  in  Historical  and  Political  Science;  and  The 
Journal  of  Economics,  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

University  life  seems  to  be  on  the  average  more  expensive  in  America  than  in 
France,  but  the  American  student,  like  the  American  workman,  has  a  kind  of 
elasticity  of  needs  and  desires,  which  enables  him  to  content  himself  with  a  little 
when  his  resources  are  limited.  In  many  universities  one  must  have  §100  or  $200 
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for  living  expenses,  besides  the  university  expenses  proper,  which  may  be  put  at 
$50,  besides  different  accessory  expenses.  The  total  will  amount  to  $225  on  an 
average.  The  secretary  of  Harvard  said  in  1893  that  a  student  could  get  along, 
with  strict  economy,  on  $400  a  year,  but  that  one-fourth  of  the  students  spent 
$600,  another  fourth  $600  to  $800.  “Every  dollar,”  he  added,  “over  $1,200  is  a 
dangerous  dollar.”  Poor  students  can  get  assistance  from  various  fellowships 
which  are  open  to  competition,  or  are  given  for  other  reasons,  which  have  been 
established  in  many  universities,  or  by  giving  lessons  as  “tutors”  to  fellow  stu¬ 
dents  more  fortunate  financially  than  themselves,  or  by  devoting  themselves  to 
some  lucrative  occupation  in  their  leisure  hours.  It  is  not  unusual  to  see  stu¬ 
dents  earning  money  during  vacation  as  hotel  waiters  at  the  summer  resorts  with 
which  to  pay  their  way  the  next  year.  When  I  was  a  guest  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  we  were  waited  on  at  table  by  students  who  were  paid  for  their  services. 
Americans  have  the  good  nature  not  to  be  surprised  at  such  things.  Often,  indeed, 
they  approve  of  them  as  evidences  of  energy. 

Most  of  the  universities  have  dormitories  installed  in  the  university  building 
itself,  as  at  Swarthmore,  or  more  usually  in  separate  buildings,  as  at  Harvard, 
Yale,  and  Cornell,  and  divided  into  rooms,  some  being  provided  with  two  beds 
for  poor  students,  and  others  with  one,  and  more  or  less  luxuriously  furnished, 
according  to  the  fancy  of  the  occupant.  These  rooms  are  finished  in  a  superior 
manner,  and  in  the  larger  universities  they  must  be  engaged  in  advance.  In  the 
universities  organized  for  coeducation  the  young  women  ordinarily  have  a  sepa¬ 
rate  dormitory,  but  not  always.  The  student’s  room  is  his  home,  and  he  is  sub¬ 
jected  to  very  easy  discipline.  As  in  England,  he  enjoys  great  freedom,  and  he  is 
looked  upon  as  a  man  who  is  responsible  for  his  conduct.  There  are  also  “  com¬ 
mons,”  or  dining  halls,  but  many  students  find  it  more  agreeable  or  economical 
to  live  outside  of  the  campus,  and  generally  there  are  professors  or  families  not 
connected  with  the  university  who  take  boarders. 

The  students  have  clubs  and  associations,  more  or  less  secret  in  their  character, 
which  they  nearly  all  endeavor  to  enter  as  soon  as  they  become  members  of  the 
university.  There  are  football  clubs,  baseball  clubs,  croquet  and  lawn-tennis 
clubs,  boating  clubs,  and  music  and  athletic  clubs.  It  is  in  these  associations 
more  than  in  the  regular  course  of  studies  that  the  bonds  of  comradeship  are 
formed.  Many  of  them  are  quite  celebrated  in  America,  and  there  is  a  pride  in 
being  members  of  them,  so  that  mature  men  boast  of  having  belonged  to  them  and 
recur  to  them  with  pleasure. 

I  am  entirely  incompetent  to  judge  of  the  ensemble  of  the  university  programmes 
in  the  United  States,  which  deal  with  nearly  every  branch  of  human  knowledge. 
I  have  only  wished  to  indicate  the  general  character  of  higher  education  there, 
which  is  original  and  liberal.  I  will  confine  myself  to  adding  a  few  words  on  the 
department  of  historical  and  social  sciences,  which  I  know  a  little  better  than 
the  others,  and  which,  usually,  combine  history,  geography,  politics,  political 
economy,  and  sometimes  statistics.  This  class  of  studies  is  given  to  the  college 
students  and  those  of  the  graduate  departments.  I  may  mention  particularly  in 
this  connection  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
with  its  YVharton  School,  Harvard  University,  Columbia  University,  the  Chicago 
University,  etc.  The  courses  are  numerous  and  varied.  They  bear,  in  nearly  all 
the  large  establishments,  upon  special  or  practical  subjects  rather  than  upon  gen¬ 
eral  or  dogmatic  expositions.  Often  one  semester  is  sufficient  to  treat  these  sub¬ 
jects,  the  professor  seeming  to  devote  himself  especially  to  guiding  the  students 
hi  the  direction  of  personal  studies,  whether  in  simple  elementary  studies  of  the 
manual  or  in  research  or  composition. 

In  the  majority  of  colleges  political  economy  is  not  carried  so  far.  Thus  at 
Swarthmore,  in  the  arts  department,  it  is  only  studied  during  one  semester  in  the 
junior  year,  during  which  the  professor  treats  of  socialism  and  money.  In  tne 
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department  of  letters  it  is  studied  during  two  semesters,  but  the  scientific  theory 
of  the  subject  is  made  to  yield  to  details,  pauperism,  crime,  charities,  intemper¬ 
ance,  the  Salvation  Army-— all  questions  of  a  social  rather  than  an  economical 
order. 

What  I  saw  in  1876  and  in  1893,  and  what  I  have  learned  in  the  interval  and  since 
my  return,  has  convinced  me  that  in  this  department,  as  probably  in  others,  man¬ 
ifest  progress  lias  been  made  i  li  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  The  published  works 
of  the  professors  testify  to  this,  and  the  greater  impetus  cf  the  young  men  toward 
a  university  education  confirms  this  view.  Among’  Americans,  as  among  all  other 
peoples,  there  are  diverse  aptitudes,  but,  generally  speaking,  young  Americans  are 
unwilling  to  Ipse  either  their  time  or  money,  and  the  majority  of  them  obtain 
results  which,  if  they  are  not  brilliant,  are  at  least  proportional  to  the  outlay  which 
they  have  made  with  a  view  to  opening  a  career.  My  knowledge  enables  me  to 
augur  that  in  another  twenty-five  years  the  great  American  universities  will  nearly 
keep  step  with  the  great  European  universities  by  importing  into  the  business  of 
letters  and  the  sciences  the  originality  of  their  own  character.  Thus  they  will 
more  and  more  fill  the  part  that  I  pointed  out  in  my  work  on  the  French  popula¬ 
tion  in  discussing  the  European  emigration,  and  I  beg  your  permission  to  cite 
the  passage  I  refer  to  here: 

The  groups  of  Europeans  which  have  formed  themselves  at  different  places 
on  the  globe  are  interesting,  not  only  from  the  commercial  point  of  view,  but  also 
from  the  general  standpoint  of  civilization.  They  constitute  so  .many  mew  foci  of 
intellectual  activity;  nature,  life,  and  society  are  regarded  from  points  of  view 
which  are  absolutely  different  from  those  in  which  Europeans  are  placed.  Human 
thought  takes  on  a  certain  originality,  and  colonists  may  repay  to  civilization  by 
their  intellectual  works  some  portion  of  their  debt  to  it.  Without  doubt  these 
growing  societies  are,  and  will  be  for  a  long  time  to  come,  especially  preoccupied 
with  their  material  interests.  But  they  are  cultivating  letters  and  sciences — espe¬ 
cially  the  latter.  1ST orth  America  has  already  shown  that  she  can  contribute  largely 
to  their  progress: 

I  was  not  really7  qualified  to  speak  on  behalf  of  American  universities,  but  as  I 
have  the  honor  to  have  the  title  of  doctor  from  one  of  them,  as  I  have  lectured  in 
two  of  them,  and  have  been  the  guest  of  still  another,  I  have  responded  with 
pleasure  to  the  invitation  which  was  extended  to  me,  and  I  end  this  summary 
account  by  sending  to  my  colleagues  in  America  the  good  wishes  of  cordial  fellow¬ 
ship  of  a  French  university  man,  I  respond  to  the  toast:  “To  the  continuation  of 
the  progress  of  American  universities.” 

The  University  of  Chicago. 

LBy  Dr.  Henry  Moissan.] 

The  council  of  the  University  of  Paris  did  me  the  honor  last  year  to  select  me  as 
its  representative  at  the  sesquicentennial  celebration  of  the  University  of  Prince¬ 
ton.  On  that  occasion  I  visited  the  principal  centers  of  instruction  of  the  United 
States.  Having  had  the  pleasure  some  time  before  to  offer  the  hospitality  of  my 
laboratory  to  Professor  Lengfeld,  of  Chicago,  I  looked  forward  with  interest  to 
studying  that  university  in  process  of  formation,  and  I  will  now  state  briefly7  how 
that  great  institution  was  created. 

There  was  once  at  Yale  University  a  professor  of  the  Hebrew  language  named 
Harper.  He  had  traveled  extensively  and  knew  thoroughly  the  educational 
institutions  of  his  country,  and  he  had  the  idea  of  founding  the  greatest  university 
in  the  United  States.  Unceasingly  he  followed  that  idea,  devoting  himself  and  his 
best  intelligence  to  it.  It  became  a  fixed  idea  with  him  and  he  reasoned  it  out 
completely.  He  maintained  that  a  university  worthy  of  the  name  should  have 
sertain  distinctive  qualities.  He  wished ,  for  example,  to  separata  superior  instruc¬ 
tion  from  secondary,  which  is  not  often  done  in  the  United  States.  All  his  pro¬ 
fessors  were  to  advance  science  by  their  original  investigations.  He  laid  down 
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the  principle  that  a  man  can  not  he  a  professor  of  superior  instruction  unless  he 
has  made  some  successful  explorations  in  the  remoter  fields  of  scientific  investiga¬ 
tion.  He  believed  that  young  men  would  have  more  confidence  in  those  who  have 
personally  ventured  upon  such  explorations  than  in  others  who  are  content  to 
describe  horizons  they  have  never  seen.  He  maintained  that  a  professor  of  supe¬ 
rior  education  has  not  performed  his  full  duty  when  he  has  given  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  lectures  and  conducted  examinations,  and  that  if  he  has  not  contributed  to 
the  progress  of  the  science  he  teaches  he  is  incapable  of  inspiring  the  love  of  it  in 
his  students. 

Professor  Harper  had  still  another  idea.  Pie  believed  that  knowledge  should 
be  made  active,  and  should  be  made  to  emerge  from  the  selfish  and  impregnable 
position  in  which  certain  minds  have  wished  to  retain  it.  Knowledge,  he  argued, 
becomes  useful  by  its  applications  and  the  increase  of  light  which  it  can  produce. 
He  wished  that  his  university  should  not  only  attract  students  from  everywhere, 
but  should  extend  itself  in  every  direction.  He  expected  to  modify  and  direct  the 
movement  of  ideas  by  lectures,  by  scientific  journals,  and  by  books. 

After  he  had  studied  the  question  thoroughly  and  from  every  point  of  view,  he 
determined  to  pass  from  theory  to  practice,  and,  like  a  true  Yankee,  he  did  not 
lose  a  minute,  but  betook  himself  to  Chicago,  where  he  met  a  “good  fairy,”  named 
Rockefeller,  to  whom  he  unfolded  his  ideas  and  plans.  After  having  all  the  details 
explained  to  him,  this  man  entered  into  the  ideas  of  the  professor  of  Hebrew,  and 
at  the  first  touch  of  the  ring  gave  him  $600,000  with  which  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  his  university.  This  benefactor,  like  all  others  of  the  kind  in  America,  was 
essentially  practical,  and  attached  to  this  first  present  tw'o  conditions — the  first 
was  that  Professor  Harper  should  be  president  of  the  new  university,  and  the 
second  was  that  the  citizens  of  Chicago  should  furnish  the  sum  of  $400,000  with 
which  to  build  laboratories. 

Good  examples  are  contagious,  as  everyone  knows  (and  usually  tries,  accord¬ 
ingly,  to  avoid  them).  The  spirit  of  imitation  is  very  well  developed  in  Chicago. 
In  that  essentially  American  community,  that  is  to  say,  a  very  practical  commu¬ 
nity  and  one  absorbed  in  business,  the  importance  and  interest  of  high  intellectual 
culture  was  at  once  perceived.  Mr.  Marshall  Field  offered  a  tract  of  land  valued 
at  $125,000  for  the  building  site,  and  Mr.  Kent  undertook  the  construction  of  the 
chemical  laboratory  at  his  own  expense.  Others  followed,  and  in  less  than  thirty 
days  the  required  sum  was  raised.  This  happened  in  May,  1889. 

The  good  fairy  Rockefeller  wTas  so  well  pleased  that  when  the  ring  was  rubbed 
again  be  placed  this  time  a  million  at  the  disposal  of  Professor  Harper,  on  the  tri¬ 
fling  condition  that  the  citizens  of  Chicago  should  double  that  sum ,  or  nearly  so.  All 
the  great  capitalists  of  Chicago,  wishing  to  see  the  university  a  success,  furnished 
the  sum  demanded.  This  second  installment  was  made  in  September,  1890,  and 
this  little  play  continued  in  the  same  way  in  Februarj7,  1892,  December,  1892,  and 
so  on,  until  Mr.  Rockefeller  had  promised,  by  the  end  of  1895,  the  bagatelle  of 
$7,700,000,  and  the  citizens  of  Chicago  $5,000,000. 

The  professor  of  Hebrew  rubbed  his  hands,  because  he  saw  his  dreams  becoming 
realized. 

You  possibly  imagine  that  he  waited  until  the  architects  had  finished  their  work 
before  summoning  the  professors  and  students.  That  is  not  the  way  they  do  in 
Chicago,  however.  President  Harper,  who  had  had  much  experience  in  many 
universities,  and  was  skilled  in  matters  of  education,  knew  that  you  must  strike 
the  iron  while  it  is  hot,  and  he  deemed  it  best  not  to  allow  even  American  enthu¬ 
siasm  to  cool.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  first  contribution  of  $1,000,000  was 
secured,  he  proceeded  to  summon  professors  from  different  parts  of  the  United 
States.  Pie  took  a  physicist  here,  a  professor  of  history  there,  and  brought  a 
chemist  and  a  theologian  from  afar.  And  if  a  professor  hesitated  about  going  to 
Chicago,  he  had  an  original  way  of  convincing  him  of  the  expediency  of  so  doing, 
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viz,  by  doubling  or  tripling  bis  salary.  The  professor  was  persuaded  by  such 
good  arguments  and  came  to  Chicago,  and  then  he  built  his  laboratory  and  began 
his  lectures. 

As  there  were  no  buildings  at  first,  professors  and  students  had  to  find  room  as 
best  they  could,  for  the  students  reached  the  ground  as  soon  as  the  professors. 
Houses  were  rented;  a  floor  of  a  hotel  was  used  as  a  chemical  laboratory.  I 
should  think  that  the  laboratory  odors,  which  are  always  more  or  less  evil,  would 
have  aroused  some  objection  on  the  part  of  the  proprietor.  But  what  of  that!  The 
university  was  founded,  the  students  were  arriving,  the  courses  of  lectures  and 
practical  work  were  being  organized,  and  during  this  time  gifts  continued  to  flow 
in  and  the  buildings  were  going  up  all  around  a  vast  campus  covered  with  trees. 
Everything  moved  rapidly,  and  yet  with  order.  President  Harper,  who  combined 
the  functions  of  director,  rector,  dean,  and  professor,  was  in  his  office  from  as 
early  an  hour  as  4  o’clock  in  the  morning.  Instruction  in  modern  languages, 
Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  theology,  and  literature  was  organized  at  once.  At  its 
start  the  university  did  not  include  law,  medicine,  and  fine  arts  in  its  programme, 
but  will  do  so  eventually.  Then  came  mathematics,  physics,  and  chemistry. 
Finally,  as  the  laboratories  became  ready,  a  beginning  was  made  in  anatomy, 
zoology,  botany,  geology,  and  paleontology.  An  astronomical  observatory  was 
established  80  miles  from  Chicago,  which  was  inaugurated  last  month.  To  each 
chair  adjunct  professors  and  assistants  were  attached.  A  gymnasium  was  also 
built  and  libraries  were  established. 

Meanwhile,  since  much  attention  is  paid  in  the  United  States  to  the  material 
welfare  of  the  students,  cheerful,  healthy,  well  ventilated  and  lighted  houses  were 
built  for  them,  thanks  to  new  donations  which  kept  coming  in. 

The  university  also  attached  to  itself,  at  their  request,  a  number  of  institutions 
of  secondary  instruction,  whose  programmes  and  course  of  instruction  it  superin¬ 
tends,  which  is  an  excellent  way  of  preparing  good  students  for  the  future.  Add 
to  this  outside  lectures  and  evening  classes  by  the  professors,  the  expenses  of 
which  are  paid  by  the  university,  which  have  a  total  of  25,000  auditors,  and  further 
consider  the  learned  and  literary  societies,  the  regular  journals  and  publications 
of  the  university,  to  the  number  of  a  dozen  or  more,  and  you  will  see  that  to 
superintend  all  this  President  Harper  well  deserves  his  salary  of  $10,000. 

In  1895  the  university  expended  $660,000.  It  had  about  2,000  students,  of  whom 
500  were  in  the  faculties  of  letters  and  sciences. 

This  university  is  open  the  year  around.  President  Harper  thinks  that  four 
months’  vacation  is  too  great  a  loss  of  time.  In  America  no  one  is  afraid  of  over¬ 
driving.  The  school  year  begins  July  1  and  is  divided  into  four  parts,  each  of 
twelve  weeks,  with  one  week’s  vacation  between  each  period.  It  is  a  curious  fact 
that  the  first  trimester,  that  of  July,  August,  and  September,  is  attended  by  a 
great  number  of  teachers,  male  and  female,  of  secondary  instruction,  who  wish 
to  complete  their  education  or  gain  some  degree. 

In  most  American  universities  there  are  poor  students  who  perform  some  kind 
of  manual  work  outside  of  their  study  hours  in  order  to  earn  money  with  which 
to  pay  their  tuition  fees,  which  amount  at  Chicago  to  some  $35  a  trimester.  Thus 
one  will  take  the  position  of  gas-lamp  lighter,  another  will  be  a  hotel  waiter, 
another  will  pay  his  way  by  being  steward  or  cook  for  his  comrades,  another  will 
save  up  from  a  moderate  salary  in  order  to  come  to  the  university  and  get  a 
degree. 

When  I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  Chicago  last  year,  President  Harper  said 
to  me  as  we  were  walking  around  in  the  university,  “We  already  have  phys¬ 
ical,  chemical,  and  botanical  laboratories,  lecture  rooms  for  the  humanities  and 
theology.  We  shall  erect  a  building  over  therefor  zoology  and  one  yonder  for 
physiology.  We  have  much  yet  to  do,  but  the  movement  has  begun  and  the 
University  of  Chicago  will  be  grand,  active,  and  independent.”  And  he  added, 
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“  Why  do  3tou  not  modify  your  doctorate?  We  would  send  you  our  best  students 
with  pleasure.  But  you  know  that  our  young  men  have  a  practical  turn  of  mind 
and  they  will  not  go  to  Paris  unless  they  can  get  the  doctor's  degree,  and  they  can 
not  pass  your  baccalaureate  and  license  at  once/’ 

I  said  to  myself,  “  President  Harper  hardly  knows  what  he  is  asking.  Modify 
our  doctorate  indeed!  Great  Heavens!  an  enormous  undertaking  that!  ”  I  was 
as  much  astonished  at  this  request  as  I  was  on  another  occasion  when  I  was  walk¬ 
ing  through  the  fine  technological  collection  of  Columbia  College  and  the  pro¬ 
fessor  who  accompanied  me  said,  seeing  my  admiration  of  a  specimen  in  one  of 
the  cases.  “That  specimen  seems  to  please  you;  allow  me  to  present  it  to  you.” 
He  opened  the  cabinet  and  handed  me  a  fine  specimen  of  silicified  wood.  1  instinc¬ 
tively  looked  around  to  see  that  no  watchman  had  observed  us.  What  was  more 
remarkable  was  that  the  specimen  had  neither  mark  nor  number,  and  was  not 
catalogued.  It  is  only  in  America  that  one  sees  such  things. 

To  return  to  Chicago.  The  grand  example  of  initiative  energy  shown  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Harper,  Mr.  Rockefeller,  and  the  generous  givers  of  Chicago  is  not  a  rare 
spectacle  in  the  United  States.  Most  of  the  universities  were  founded  without 
State  aid,  but  result  from  private  munificence. 

At  New  York  Columbia  College  needed  a  library.  Its  president  tendered  it 
$1,000,000.  At  Princeton  the  university  is  theological  and  literary,  and  it  wished 
to  become  scientific.  It  could  find  a  Mr.  Green  to  give  it  laboratories.  At  Prince¬ 
ton,  too,  Mr.  Marquand  rebuilt  the  library  at  his  own  expense.  Johns  Hopkins 
left  $3,500,000  to  found  the  university  at  Baltimore.  Some  other  benefactor  will 
leave  $100. 

Examples  of  this  kind  are  abundant,  but  perhaps  the  most  curious  is  that  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leland  Stanford,  of  California.  Mr.  Leland  Stanford  had  made  a 
great  fortune  in  business.  He  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  only  son  some  years 
ago.  Together  with  his  wife  he  planned  to  employ  the  greater  part  of  his  fortune 
in  the  creation  of  a  university  for  the  benefit  of  happier  families,  whose  children 
remain  to  them.  They  desired  that  this  university  “should  furnish  all  the 
resources  for  original  research  for  graduates  and  specialists.  ”  They  desired  ‘  ‘  that 
the  instruction  in  letters  and  sciences  should  be  carried  as  high  as  possible,  believ¬ 
ing  that  in  education  there  can  be  nothing  superfluous.”  In  pious  remembrance 
of  their  son  they  gave  his  name  to  this  university,  and  in  1S84  they  offered  the 
legislature  of  California  the  sum  of  $80,000,000  to  establish  it. 

This  private  initiative,  this  self-confidence  and  clear  and  downright  will,  are 
what  most  strike  the  foreigner  on  his  arrival  in  the  United  States. 

We  must  not  think,  however,  that  everything  at  Chicago  was  better  than  in 
other  countries.  I  am  not  one  of  those  travelers  who  can  not  see  anything  abroad 
without  falling  into  ecstasies  over  it  and  calling  it  a  miracle.  I  do  not  like  too 
ready  admiration,  nor  systematic  disparagement  either.  I  know  very  well  that 
with  plenty  of  money  you  can  build  palaces ;  but  I  also  know  that  a  palace  does 
not  constitute  a  university. 

The  citizens  of  the  United  States  have  their  difficulties  as  we  have  ours.  They 
have  their  secession  experiments;  weakening  of  the  race  by  excessive  will  power; 
a  questionable  distribution  of  wealth;  difficulties  in  domestic  and  political  life. 
But  they  have  a  clear  perception  of  obstacles  to  overcome. 

They  wished  to  create  centers  of  intellectual  culture  and  patriotic  initiative,  and 
they  have  succeeded  admirably.  I  admire  that  effort. 

How  much  talk  of  decentralization  there  has  been  in  France  in  the  last  thirty 
years.  I  have  heard  many  an  orator  repeat  earnestly  the  discourse  on  this  subject 
which  we  all  know  by  heart,  and  when,  the  next  day,  this  man  of  strong  convic¬ 
tions  was  asked  for  a  subscription  for  some  useful  work  he  would  perhaps  give  a 
few  cents  with  an  ill  grace,  and  grumble,  “Why  not  apply  to  the  Government  for 
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assistance?  It  would  be  much  simpler.”  If  we  really  want  decentralization  we 
must  give  our  money,  our  time,  and  our  hearts  to  independent  works. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  moment  has  come  for  us,  too,  to  show  our  initiative.  It 
seems  to  me,  from  certain  precursory  symptoms,  that  the  new  generation  will  be 
more  active  than  ours.  I  mean  it  will  have  a  more  efficacious  if  less  deliberate 
activity. 

Our  universities  are  being  rejuvenated  and  reformed  by  a  new  law.  They  can 
own  and  manage  their  property  in  full  liberty  and  augment  or  form  new  instruc¬ 
tion.  They  can  make  new  degrees.  They  receive  the  larger  part  of  the  students’ 
fees.  They  choose  their  professors,  for  if  the  State  has  preserved  the  right  of 
nomination,  the  minister,  most  of  the  time,  merely  confirms  the  choice  of  the 
universities. 

This  new  law  reunites  and  groups  together  all  the  different  branches  of  instruc¬ 
tion  of  our  faculties.  The  creation  of  free  courses  allows  anyone  to  be  a  pro¬ 
fessor.  The  liberty  of  lecturing  has  rejuvenated  education.  The  students’  socie¬ 
ties  which  have  been  formed  about  our  schools  give  an  esprit  de  corps  to  our 
pupils.  Finally,  we  now  have  the  indispensable  condition  for  augmenting  and 
enlarging  scientific  research,  viz,  laboratories  and  liberty. 

Now  let  private  initiative  come  to  the  aid  of  our  universities,  and  rich  as  they  are 
in  the  traditions  of  a  long  past,  and  rich  in  the  habits  of  work,  their  social  impor¬ 
tance  will  also  increase. 

Now  that  the  apparatus  of  our  universities  has  increased,  we  must  increase  our 
scientific  productivity. 

To  give  young  minds  a  taste  for  research  is  to  increase  their  curiosity  and 
develop  their  initiative.  It  shows  them  how  to  overcome  or  avoid  difficulties  and 
teaches  them  what  the  imagination  can  expect  from  the  experimental  method.  At 
the  same  time  it  opens  up  new  horizons  for  them.  When  one  is  once  possessed  by 
the  love  of  a  science  there  is  no  greater  pleasure  than  in  advancing  it. 

For  twenty  years  we  ha  ve  been  giving  too  many  degrees  and  have  done  too  little 
original  research. 

The  reform  of  out  education  answers  the  question  that  the  president  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  put  to  me.  Henceforth  our  laboratories  shall  be  open  to 
foreigners  as  in  the  past.  But  to-day  our  universities  can  give  the  degree  of  doc¬ 
tor  to  ail  these  whom  the  love  of  science  draws  to  us  and  who  come  for  advice  and 
direction  in  undertaking  new  discoveries. 

These  are  important  results.  If  at  the  same  time  we  can  preserve  the  literary 
form,  which  is  the  charm  of  our  education  and  one  of  its  forces,  if  we  can  pre¬ 
serve  that  limpidity  and  clearness  which  is  a  French  characteristic  and  will 
always  be  our  best  portion,  our  universities  will  become  glowing  centers  of  intel¬ 
lectual  light,  and  we  shall  no  longer  need  to  envy  even  the  University  of  Chicago. 

University  Education.1 

[Address  delivered  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  October  11, 1897,  by  Dr.  Michael 

Foster,  Sec.  R,  S.]. 

The  Johns  Hopkins  University,  which  has  done  me  the  honor  to  ask  me  to  say 
a  few  words  on  this  occasion,  is,  although  already  distinguished,  a  new  and  young 
university.  I  can  remember  well  its  beginning,  and  as  Dr.  Gilman  has  hinted,  I 
may  claim  to  have  taken  some  small  part  in  its  birth.  When  I  moved  in  1870 
from  London  to  Cambridge,  I  took  with  me  a  bright  lad  of  whose  ability  and 
industry  I  had  already  taken  notice.  A  t  Cambridge  he  became  my  right-hand 
man,  and  I  had  some  hopes  that  I  should  long  have  his  help;  but  President  Gilman 
appeared  upon  the  scene,  and  his  influence  was  so  strong  that  I  felt  that  my  own 

1  Reprinted  from  the  Bulletin  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  April,  1898. 
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interests  were  not  to  be  considered,  and  that  I  ought  to  send  that  favorite  across 
the  waters  to  occupy  the  first  chair  of  biology  in  this  new  university.  Although 
the  memories  of  him  whom  I  need  scarcely  name,  Henry  Newell  Martin,  are 
tinged  with  melancholy,  still  I  feel  that  this  university  must  always  look  back 
with  pride  and  affection  on  the  work  which  he  has  done  in  this  country,  and  in 
this  affection  and  pride  I  claim  a  small  share  for  myself. 

Your  university  is  a  new  one.  I  come  from  a  very  old  one;  one  which  was 
founded  six  hundred  years  ago,  which  has  lived  through  all  those  centuries,  and 
which,  though  it  has  some  of  the  charms,  has  also  some  of  the  evils  of  antiquity. 
The  traditions  of  the  past  weigh  heavy  upon  us.  When  we  attempt  to  stretch 
our  limbs  to  meet  the  new  needs  of  new  times  we  find  some  old  written  law,  some 
well-established  prejudice,  some  vested  interest  preventing  our  full  development. 
You  are  a  new  university;  and  although  I  have  purposely  refrained  from  refresh¬ 
ing  my  mind  as  to  the  exact  status  of  your  regulations,  and  as  to  how  far  you 
may  have  already  entangled  yourselves  in  the  toils  of  enactments,  still  I  will  take 
it  for  granted  that  you  differ  from  us  in  the  freedom  with  which  you  can  move 
forward  toward  the  needs  of  the  coming  times;  and  I  think  perhaps  I  could  not 
do  better  at  the  present  moment  than  to  use  the  opportunity  offered  me  to  take 
my  old  university  as  a  text,  and  to  draw  from  it  and  its  history  some  few  plain 
reflections  which  1  hope  may  be  practical  and  useful  with  regard  to  the  conduct 
of  universities.  Although  I  understand  that  I  have  been  especially  invited  by  the 
medical  faculty,  I  will  take  leave  to  treat  only  of  general  things,  since  the  welfare 
of  the  medical  faculty  is  bound  up  in  that  of  the  whole  university. 

The  morphologists  tell  us  we  can  learn  much  by  studying  the  embryo,  and 
something  perhaps  may  be  learned  by  looking  back  at  this  old  University  of  Cam¬ 
bridge  in  the  days  of  long  ago — in  the  days  when  it,  too,  was  a  relatively  young 
university.  Things  were  very  different  then  from  what  they  are  now.  The 
dimly  lighted  streets  or  alleys  in  which  the  students  lived  were  an  emblem  of  the 
whole  university.  There  was  little  outward  show  of  glory  then;  there  were  no 
beautiful  buildings,  few  books,  and  each  student's  duty  was,  in  part,  to  listen  to 
the  lecture,  to  the  reading  of  something  which  was  written,  but  which  he  could 
not  see  with  his  own  eyes.  In  spite  of  all  these  difficulties  there  were  certain 
features  of  the  university  of  that  time  which  I  trust  I  may  say  have  been,  with 
some  little  wavering  here  and  there,  maintained  since,  and  which  I  can  not  help 
thinking  have  contributed  in  very  large  measure  to  make  it  what  I  may  venture 
to  call  it,  a  famous  and  great  university. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  attitude  of  both  students  and  teachers 
at  that  early  time  was  that  they  recognized  in  the  training  of  the  university  a 
preparation  for  practical  life.  There  were  at  that  time  three  main  occupations 
in  which  learning  was  of  practical  use;  and  in  correspondence  to  those  three 
occupations  there  were  established  the  three  great  faculties  of  the  university — the 
faculty  of  theology,  the  faculty  of  law,  and  the  faculty  of  medicine.  And,  if  one 
reads  what  those  men  of  old  wrote  concerning  what  they  thought  ought  to  be 
done  in  the  university,  one  is  very  much  impressed  by  the  conviction  which  they 
had  that  the  teaching  should  be  an  earnest  preparation  for  practical  life.  If  it 
soon  became  necessary  to  establish  a  fourth  faculty,  the  faculty  of  arts,  that  was 
simply  as  a  faculty  preparatory  to  the  others,  as  one  supplying  the  first  steps  for 
and  leading  up  toward  the  knowledge  which  should  be  of  use  in  practical  life;  and 
it  is  worth  noting  that  although  they  called  that  faculty  the  faculty  of  arts,  and 
although  the  acquisition  of  the  Latin  language  was  one  of  the  chief  studies  of  that 
faculty,  necessarily  so  because  all  the  instruction  which  could  be  given  was  given 
in  that  tongue,  among  what  they  called  the  arts  were  the  beginnings  of  the  kind 
of  knowledge  which  we  now  call  science. 

Another  feature  of  the  university  life  of  those  early  times  was  the  very  strong 
feeling  that  the  work  of  the  university  consisted  not  in  the  mere  acquisition  of 
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knowledge,  but  in  the  training  of  the  mind.  The  amount  of  knowledge  which 
they  had  for  distribution  was  very  limited;  but  they  used  that  small  stock  of 
knowledge  to  the  very  best  of  their  ability,  as  the  means  of  awakening  .the  minds 
of  the  students  and  training  them  for  thinking  and  arriving  at  conclusions.  This 
is  seen  even  in  what  they  called  at  that  time  examinations,  though  the  word  then 
had  a  very  different  meaning  from  what  it  has  now;  there  were  then  no  written 
examinations;  there  was  not  that  demand  on  paper  so  characteristic  of  modern 
times,  and  that  great  necessity  of  modern  civilization,  the  waste-paper  basket 
was  unknown.  The  examiners  went  quietly  to  work  to  ascertain  in  the  most 
sure  way  whether  a  student  had  profited  by  what  he  had  listened  to.  Instead  of 
having  two  examiners  for  some  hundreds  of  students,  they  appointed  nine  to  each 
student;  and  these  went  in  with  him  and  out  with  him  until  they  satisfied  them¬ 
selves  that  he  knew  something,  and  had  gathered  something  from  what  had  been 
told  him.  And  then  as  a  final  test  they  put  him  on  the  “stool"’  and  made  him 
debate  in  public,  the  test  being  used  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  out  his  stock  of 
knowledge,  and  especially  his  power  of  using  it  and  of  showing  that  his  mind  had 
been  trained  at  the  same  time  that  he  had  gathered  in  a  certain  number  of  facts. 

There  was  another  feature  of  the  university  which  we  sometimes  find  difficult 
to  realize:  the  spirit  of  inquiry  was  rife  among  them.  At  that  time  the  ways  of 
thinking  v/ere  devious;  but  still  within  the  limited  circle  in  which  they  moved, 
along  the  only  lines  then  open  to  them,  the  thinkers  used  their  minds  in  the  spirit 
of  free  inquiry.  When  one  reflects  upon  the  circumstances  in  which  they  worked, 
one  can  not  help  realizing  that  their  long-drawn-out  discussions  were  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  an  expression  of  the  love  of  inquiry,  and  that  if  they  had  had  the  advantages 
which  we  enjoy  now,  that  which  we  call  their  subtlety  would  have  broken  out 
into  discovery  and  invention. 

Lastly,  it  was  a  feature  of  the  university  at  that  time  that  it  was  willing  to  take 
into  its  bosom  anyone  who  showed  that  he  had  any  promise  of  benefiting  by  the 
instruction  there  given.  It  was  an  open  home  for  all  who  wished  for  learning. 

These  are  some  of  the  features  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  in  the  olden 
times;  and  may  we  not,  using  them  as  a  text,  attempt  to  draw  some  conclusions 
as  to  what  are  the  proper  and  essential  functions  of  a  university,  and  what  ought  to 
be  some  of  its  guiding  principles?  As  I  said  just  now,  the  knowledge  which  they 
possessed  was  extremely  limited,  the  facts  with  which  they  had  to  deal  were  very 
few.  What  can  we  say  of  knowledge  at  the  present  time?  May  we  not  say,  if 
theirs  was  too  little  for  them,  ours  threatens  to  be  too  great  for  us;  that  we  are 
entering  upon  an  age  in  which  the  facts  which  have  to  be  learned,  and  the  various 
kinds  of  knowledge  which  have  to  be  acquired  are  becoming  too  many  for  us?  It 
is,  or  it  may  be  perfect^  true  that  one  of  the  advantages  of  learning  is  that  it 
enables  the  learner  to  learn  more  rapidly;  but  is  not  this  true,  notwithstanding, 
that  the  increment  of  knowledge  is  increasing  far  more  r  ipidly  than  the  increment 
of  the  power  to  learn?  Is  it  not  a  serious  matter  for  consideration  that  the  things 
that  the  university  has  to  teach  are  rapidly  becoming  far  too  numerous  for  the 
learner  to  learn?  Is  it  not  true  that  we  can  not  do  now  as  they  did  in  those  old 
times,  teach  the  student  all  that  was  known?  We  are  compelled  to  make  a  choice; 
we  must  teach  to  the  student  some  things  and  omit  to  teach  him  others.  That  is 
a  necessity  which  it  seems  to  me  is  increasing  as  the  years  go  on.  Nevertheless, 
that  position  is  a  cruel  one;  for  it  may  be  truly  said  that  every  kind  of  knowledge 
has  a  value  of  its  own;  each  kind  of  knowledge  has  for  the  learner  a  value  which 
can  be  given  by  no  other  kind,  and  he  who  fails  to  gain  any  one  kind  of  knowledge 
is  thereby  a  loser.  For  building  up  the  student  into  the  full  and  complete  man, 
the  best  course  would  be  to  take  in  all  the  knowledge  which  can  be  offered  by  a 
university;  but,  as  I  said  just  now,  a  choice  must  be  made,  and  the  consideration 
of  the  principles  which  should  guide  the  decision  as  to  what  should  be  chosen  and 
what  should  be  left,  demands  the  most  serious  attention.  Here  I  think  we  may 
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venture  to  follow  the  example  of  the  old  university.  Admitting  that  each  kind 
of  knowledge  is  particularly  fitting  for  a  particular  calling;  that  for  every  particu¬ 
lar  calling  in  life  there  is  a  knowledge,  or  there  are  kinds  of  knowledge  which  are 
suited  or  fitted  for  that  calling,  and  without  which  that  calling  can  not  be  pursued 
with  success,  in  the  necessary  choice  which  must  be  made  between  this  study  and 
that,  is  it  not  a  wise  course  to  take  that  which  best  serves  the  future  calling  of  the 
student?  I  can  not  but  think  that  in  this  choice  of  which  I  am  speaking,  the  argu¬ 
ments  for  what  is  sometimes  called  technical  education  are  unanswerable;  that 
one  of  the  principles  of  most  importance  in  determining  the  choice  of  the  studies 
to  be  taken  up  by  the  student  lies  in  the  fitness  of  the  study  for  giving  him  power 
in  the  calling  which  he  proposes  to  adopt.  We  must,  however,  remember  that  the 
knowledge  which  is  thus  to  be  imparted  to  him  must  be  not  merely  a  knowledge 
of  facts,  but  bring  with  it  the  power  of  thinking.  If  technical  education  is  under¬ 
stood  in  this  way,  not  as  a  mere  accumulation  of  facts,  not  as  dhe  mere  heaping 
of  knowledge,  but  as  the  training  of  the  mind  in  some  particular  kind  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  the  dangers,  I  venture  to  say,  which  some  fear  will  prove  unreal,  and  it 
will  be  seen  to  be  a  true  principle  of  university  education. 

There  is  another  aspect  in  which  we  may  look  at  university  duties.  May  we 
not  say  that  the  tendency  of  modern  civilization  is  to  smooth  down  individual 
differences,  and  that  the  whole  tendency  of  the  environment  of  man  is  to  make 
each  man  increasingly  more  like  his  brother?  There  was  a  time  when  one  could 
tell  by  the  dress  where  a  man  came  from;  but  this  has  become  less  and  less  easy, 
and  it  is  not  in  dress  alone,  but  in  his  very  nature  that  man  all  over  the  world 
becomes  more  like  his  fellows.  I  myself  during  the  short  time  I  have  been  in  this 
country  have  felt  it  more  and  more  difficult  to  tell  what  are  the  differences 
between  an  American  and  an  Englishman,  and  I  trust  that  these  differences  are 
equally  difficult  to  you.  This  may  be  a  favorable  aspect,  but  there  is  an  unfavor¬ 
able  side  to  this  continual  influence  of  things  about  us.  Mr.  Francis  Galton  has 
shown  that  there  is  a  great  tendency  in  things  to  make  men  more  and  more  alike  in 
stature,  and  there  seems  a  corresponding  tendency  to  make  men  all  alike  in  the 
stature  of  their  minds.  W e  seem  tending  in  many  ways  to  a  monotonous  mediocrity 
of  intellect.  This  influence  is  especially  strong  among  young  people.  I  see  for 
myself  in  the  University  of  Cambridge  that  when  one  young  man  does  one  thing 
they  all  do  it;  they  go  astray  like  sheep,  and  they  also  go  straight  like  sheep.  Surely 
it  ought  to  be  a  function  of  the  university  to  counteract  this  tendency,  and  so 
to  bring  the  influences  of  learning  upon  the  young  as  to  develop  individual  differ¬ 
ences.  That,  I  take  it,  is  one  of  the  most  important  functions  which  a  university 
can  exercise,  but  one  which  is  not  always  kept  in  view  in  university  enactments. 
Here  I  can  speak  of  my  own  university,  and  in  doing  so  can  lay  the  blame  for  the 
present  condition  of  things  on  the  traditions  of  the  past.  I  find  in  my  own  uni¬ 
versity  discouragement  for  the  development  of  individual  power.  Every  lad  who 
comes  to  the  University  of  Cambridge  is  compelled  to  pass  through  the  same 
examination,  to  know  the  same  things  to  the  same  extent,  whatever  may  be  the 
nature  of  his  mind,  tie  must  know  a  little  Latin,  a  little  Greek,  a  little  mathe¬ 
matics,  a  little  history,  and  one  or  two  other  subjects.  Each  one  who  comes, 
whatever  his  previous  history,  must  pass  through  this  one  gate;  the  whole  uni¬ 
versity  has  been  pushed  through  this  one  common  gate.  Now,  I  know  that  this 
may  be  defended.  It  may  be  said,  for  instance,  that  it  is  a  bad  thing  not  to  know 
Latin.  I  quite  agree  with  that.  I  think  it  a  very  bad  thing  not  to  know  Latin; 
but  I  also  think  it  a  very  bad  thing  for  a  lad  to  be  thrown  into  life,  it  may  be  to 
go  through  life,  without  any  clear  Idea  whatever  of  the  fundamental  laws  which 
govern  the  phenomena  of  living  things.  It  may  be  said  that  it  is  a  bad  thing  not 
to  know  Greek.  I  agree  with  that.  Not  to  know  Greek  is  to  my  mind  worse  than 
not  to  know  Latin,  but  I  think  also  that  it  is  a  bad  thing  for  a  lad  to  go  through 
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life  ignorant  of  tlie  fundamental  laws  of  chemical  action.  If  you  go  along  in  that 
line  of  argument,  you  end  by  compelling  a  lad  to  know  everything  before  he 
enters  the  university.  If  I  had  my  way,  and  could  wipe  out  the  traditions  of  the 
past,  I  should  vary  that  entrance  examination.  I  should  hold  on  to  the  old  tradi¬ 
tion  of  the  university  that  it  was  ready  to  receive  everybody  who  was  likely  to 
profit  by  its  instructions.  I  should  make  the  examination  look,  not  backward  as 
it  does  now,  but  forward,  and  should  only  insist  that  the  lad  must  give  such 
proofs  of  intelligence  and  industry  as  to  lead  to  the  hope  that  the  years  of  univer¬ 
sity  life  would  not  be  spent  in  vain.  When  the  lad  has  really  entered  the  univer¬ 
sity  (at  times  he  does  not  do  so  until  he  has  spent  two  or  even  three  years  at  the 
place  in  preparation,  and  sometimes  goes  away  from  the  place  without  having 
really  been  admitted),  it  seems  to  me  there  should  be  a  still  wider  scope  for  his 
studies.  He  has  even  now,  it  is  true,  an  opportunity  to  take  a  degree  in  one  or 
other  of  several  branches  of  learning,  but  in  each  case  he  must  follow  out  a  par¬ 
ticular  schedule  which  has  been  laid  down,  and  which  compels  him  to  walk  along 
a  particular  path  and  no  other.  If  he  wishes,  for  example,  to  study  mathematics 
•with  philosophy,  he  would  find  that  he  could  not  do  so,  for  in  the  examinations 
mathematicians  have  nothing  to  do  with  philosophy,  and  philosophy  nothing  to  do 
with  mathematics;  and  so  in  other  things.  I  venture  to  think  that  this  is  not  a 
satisfactory  condition  of  things,  and  that  throughout  the  whole  academic  course 
there  should  be  a  freedom  of  the  young  mind  to  develop  in  the  line  in  which  it 
was  intended  to  develop.  When  I  urge  this  upon  my  friends  they  all  say,  “It  is 
very  good,  but  it  is  impossible;  the  examination  machinery  would  become  so  com¬ 
plicated  as  to  break  down.”  But  I  would  ask  the  question,  Are  examinations  all 
in  all?  Were  the  examinations  made  for  universities,  or  were  universities  made 
for  examinations?  I  myself  have  no  doubt  about  the  answer.  I  trust  that  this 
new  university,  which  can  walk  with  freedom  along  new  lines,  will  find  some 
way  of  so  arranging  studies  and  examinations  that  the  two  will  not  conflict,  and 
that  anybody  coming  here  will  find  that  the  particular  gifts  that  have  been  given 
to  him,  and  which  it  was  intended  should  be  developed,  will  meet  their  fullest 
expansion. 

Lastly,  there  was  another  feature  which  the  old  university  possessed  and  which 
I  may  also  call  an  essential  feature  of  a  university;  that  is  the  spirit  of  inquiry. 
No  university  can  prosper  as  a  university  that  not  only  does  not  do  its  best  to  favor 
special  inquiries  when  these  are  started  within  it,  but  also  in  the  whole  course  of  its 
teaching  does  not  develop  or  strive  to  develop  the  spirit  of  inquiry.  Now,  here  again, 
I  fear  that  examinations — such,  at  all  events,  is  my  experience — are  antagonistic  to 
inquiry;  and  I  would  suggest  that  in  arranging  examinations  one  ought  always 
to  look  ahead  to  see  how  far  one  can  possibly  order  those  examinations  so  as  to  favor 
the  teaching  which  teaches  in  the  real  and  true  way — teaching  by  regarding  each 
bit  of  learning  as  in  itself  an  act  of  inquiry,  and  so  as  to  favor  in  the  highest  degree 
actual  inquiry  when  it  is  taken  in  hand.  This  of  course  is  antagonistic  to  one 
function  of  examinations,  namely,  that  of  putting  young  men  to  compete  against 
each  other.  You  can  not  so  judge  inquiries  as  to  put  the  inquirers  in  any  class  list 
or  in  any  order;  the  most  you  can  do  is  to  give  an  inquiry  the  stamp  of  approval 
of  the  university,  a  testimony  that  the  inquiry  has  been  carried  out  in  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  way.  It  is  true  that  in  this  way  you  lose  that  which  is  sometimes  thought 
to  be  of  great  value,  emulation  between  the  scholars;  but  if  you  take  away  that 
kind  of  emulation  you  substitute  for  it  another  one  far  more  strong  and  effective, 
that  emulation  that  comes  of  striving  with  nature.  I  take  it  that  the  good  which 
is  done  to  a  lad  in  starting  him  upon  an  inquiry  is  infinitely  greater  than  any  wdiich 
can  be  gained  by  competition  with  his  fellow-students.  Here  I  am  glad  to  say  a 
good  word  for  my  own  university;  for  wTe  have  in  a  very  quiet  way,  and  unob¬ 
served,  secured  the  adoption  of  an  enactment  which  allovTs  a  lad  to  enter  the 
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university  and  obtain  liis  dsgree  and  all  which  follows  upon  that  without  entering 
into  a  single  examination.  At  the  present  moment  it  is  possible  for  one — it  is 
true,  under  exceptional  circumstances — to  come  to  the  University  of  Cambridge 
in  England,  and  if  he  convinces  a  competent  body  of  judges  that  he  is  a  person 
likely  to  carry  on  inquiry  in  a  successful  manner,  he  can  enter  theuniveristy  as  a 
student;  and  if  he  satisfies  another  body  of  men  after  a  time  that  his  inquiries  have 
resulted  in  a  real  contribution  to  knowledge,  he  can  secure  his  degree.  He  can  get 
that  without  ever  having  touched  a  written  examination  paper,  and  I  am  proud 
that  we  are  able  to  offer  that  to  the  world;  for  it  has  happened  again  and  again 
that  a  man  who  had  real  genius  for  a  particular  line  of  inquiry  stumbled  over  the 
preliminary  studies  of  which  I  have  spoken,  knocked  at  the  door  of  our  university 
in  vain  and  was  sent  away.  Now  such  an  one  would  be  admitted,  and  I  venture 
to  say  that  in  the  long  run  the  university  will  be  the  gainer. 

These,  then,  are  some  few  thoughts  concerning  universities  and  their  methods. 
I  say  I  have  purposely  learned  nothing  about  your  enactments;  but  from  what  I 
know  of  your  short  past  I  feel  confident  that  this  university  will  in  the  future  be 
conspicuous  for  progress.  May  I  hope  that  it  will  carry  on  education  along  some 
of  the  lines  which  I  have  indicated  to-day,  and  perhaps  some  day  we  in  the  old 
country  may  mend  our  ways  after  your  pattern. 

The  University  of  Turin 
[By  M.  Haguenin.1] 

The  university  year  lasts  theoretically  nine  months  and  a  half,  from  October  15 
to  July  30;  but  this  includes  the  examinations.  The  lectures  do  not  begin  until 
the  early  part  of  November  and  end  June  15.  They  really  last,  then,  a  little  more 
than  seven  months.  From  this  must  be  deducted  the  vacations,  Sundays,  and  holi¬ 
days,  twelve  days  for  Christmas  and  New  Years,  eighteen  days  for  the  carnival  and 
Easter,  the  national  holiday,  and  the  birthdays  of  the  king,  the  queen,  etc.,  so  that 
only  one  hundred  and  fifty  days  are  left  for  study.  This  time  is  also  often  abbre¬ 
viated  by  parades,  insurrections,  and  strikes  of  the  students,  who  are  anxious  to 
prolong  the  vacations  and  insist  on  having  their  dignity  respected. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  licenza  liceale  (the  equivalent  of  our  baccalaureate,  with  the  exception  that 
the  professors  do  not  pass  upon  it)  confers  the  right  of  inscription  at  the  univer¬ 
sity  and  of  obtaining  the  inscription  book  in  which  is  certified  the  payment  of  dues 
and  fees  and  the  attendance  of  the  student  at  the  obligatory  courses.  By  virtue 
of  the  inscription  and  the  observance  of  these  conditions  the  students  can  pass  the 
“  special  examinations  ”  and  apply  for  the  academic  degrees. 

Special  examinations  are  those  which  are  restricted  to  a  single  “  discipline  ’’  or 
study,  and  comprise  the  programme  approved  by  the  faculty  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  or,  in  short,  the  programme  that  the  professor  proposes  to  follow  in  his 
course.  These  examinations  take  place  either  at  the  end  of  the  year  or,  when  the 
matter  studied  is  distributed  over  several  years  and  forms  a  whole  not  easily 
divisible,  at  the  end  of  the  total  course  bearing  on  this  subject.  After  the  student 
has  passed  the  special  examinations  in  all  the  matters  prescribed  he  obtains  the 
certificate  of  license. 

Besides  the  special  examinations,  and  following  all  of  them,  there  is  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  “  laurea,”  which  corresponds  to  the  doctorate  as  they  understand  it  in  Ger- 

1 M.  Haguenin  represented  in  his  mission  the  Societe  d’enseignement  superieur,  This 
account  is  translated  from  a  communication  of  his  to  the  Revue  internationale  de  l’enseigne- 
ment,  April  and  May,  1898. 
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many.  In  order  to  be  admitted  to  the  “  laurea”  examination  the  student  must 
have  attended  the  courses  of  the  faculty  during  the  prescribed  number  of  years 
(medicine  and  surgery,  six  years;  jurisprudence,  four  years;  physical,  mathemat¬ 
ical,  and  natural  sciences,  four  years;  philosophy  and  letters,  four  years;  phar¬ 
macy,  four  years),  and  have  passed  the  special  examinations  in  all  the  obligatory 
matters.  This  examination  for  “  laurea”  consists  in  the  discussion  of  a  principal 
dissertation  written  by  the  candidate  upon  some  thesis  selected  by  himself  and 
other  less  important  theses,  and  in  one  or  more  practical  tests.  All  examinations 
are  public. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  PERSONNEL — THE  PROFESSORS. 

The  government  of  the  universities  belongs,  under  the  supervision  of  the  min¬ 
ister  and  in  conformity  with  the  laws  and  regulations,  to  the  following  authorities: 

(1)  The  rector  (who  has  charge  of  the  clerical  force  and  the  treasury),  who  is 
elected  for  ten  years  and  is  taken  from  each  faculty  in  succession. 

(2)  The  academic  council. 

(3)  The  president  (dean)  of  the  faculty. 

(4)  Council  of  the  faculty. 

(5)  General  assembly  of  the  professors. 

The  official  instruction  of  the  professor  takes  the  double  form  of  lectures  and 
discussions.  He  may  devote  a  part  of  each  lecture  to  a  colloquy  with  the  students. 

There  are  liberi  docenti,  extraordinary  and  ordinary  professors,  and  charges  de 
cours.1 

One  can  not  become  an  ordinary — that  is,  full — professor  without  having  been 
a  professor  extraordinary.  The  professorships  are  tilled  either  by  considering  the 
known  merit  of  the  applicant  (titres)  or  upon  examination.  Among  the  titles 
(proofs  of  The  instruction  he  has  given  and  copies  of  his  publications)  there  must 
be  at  least  one  original  printed  memoir  on  a  subject  pertaining  to  the  science  in 
which  the  chair  to  be  filled  gives  instruction.  For  the  chair  of  Latin  or  Greek 
the  memoir  must  be  in  Latin.  These  “titles”  are  submitted  to  a  commission  of 
five  members,  selected  as  follows:  Each  ordinary  professor  of  the  faculty  or  school 
to  which  the  chair  to  be  filled  belongs  proposes  five  names,  selected  from  those  of 
professors  who  have  taught,  or  savants  who  have  cultivated,  the  part  of  the 
science  in  question.  The  ten  names  which  have  obtained  the  greatest  number  of 
votes  are  published  in  the  official  bulletin  of  the  ministry,  and  among  these  ten 
names  the  minister  selects  the  five  members  of  the  commission;  but  for  “  special 
reasons  ”  he  may  increase  the  number  by  two  or  four,  and  take  these  supplementary 
commissioners  from  outside  the  ten  names  given  him. 

The  commission  then  proceeds  to  the  examination  of  the  titles,  and  votes  by 
secret  ballot  (yes  or  no)  upon  the  eligibility  of  each  candidate.  By  open  voting 
it  assigns  their  rank  to  the  candidates  who  have  been  declared  eligible  and  their 
points  of  relative  merit. 

If  the  commission  judges  that  the  titles  presented  do  not  allow  of  a  decision  as 
to  eligibility  or  to  classification  it  pToceed-s  to  an  examination,  which  consists  of 
(1)  a  discussion  maintained  by  each  competitor  upon  one  of  the  printed  memoirs, 
which  must  last-at  least  an  hour  for  each  competitor;  (2)  a  lecture  of  at  least  forty 
minutes  in  length;  (3)  one  or  more  practical  experiments,  if  one-of  the  experi¬ 
mental  sciences  is  the  subject  of  competition. 

The  results  of  the  examinations  are  judged,  conjointly  with  the  titles,  by  a 
single  vote.  A  report  of  the  examination  is  sent  to  the  superior  council,  which 
adds  its  own  comments  to  it,  and  it  is  then  printed  in  the  official  gazette. 

1  The  salaries  are,  for  a  professor  extraordinary,  3,500  lire  (§700),  3,000  lire  ($600),  down  to  1,250 
lire  ($250) ;  ordinary  professor,  5,000  lire  ($1,000),  with  an  increase  of  500  lire  ($100)  every  five  years 
until  8,000  lire  ($1,600)  is  reached;  for  a  charge  de  cours,  1,250  lire  ($250),  and  for  a  libero  docente, 
12  lire  ($2.50)  per  student 
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A  professor  extraordinary  can  become  an  ordinary  one  either  at  his  own  request 
or  by  the  proposal  of  the  faculty.  The  minister  submits  the  request  or  proposal 
to  a  commission  appointed  as  above.  Professors  extraordinary  can  be  promoted 
to  ordinary,  provided  ( 1 )  that  they  have  been  professors  extraordinary  for  at  least 
three  scholastic  years  consecutively;  and  (2)  that  they  present  new  scientific  titles 
and  give  evidence  of  their  ability  to  teach. 

The  liberi  docenti  acquire  the  right  of  teaching  either  by  titles  after  due  notice 
from  the  faculty  to  the  superior  council  and  a  favorable  decision  by  the  latter  by 
a  two-thirds  majority,  or  by  an  examination  which  consists  (1)  of  a  dissertation 
upon  a  subject  proposed  by  the  examining  committee  and  which  the  candidate  is 
allowed  three  months  to  prepare;  (2)  of  a  discussion  of  at  least  one  hour's  length 
upon  this  subject  and  upon  the  .part  of  science  which  he  is  to  teach;  (3)  of  a 
lecture  of  at  least  forty  minutes  in  length  upon  a  subject  proposed  by  the  com¬ 
mission.  The  candidate,  in  order  to  be  judged  fit  to  teach,  must  obtain  at  least 
two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  marks. 

Finally,  ordinary  or  extraordinary  professors  may  be  charges  de  cours  (but 
only  of  one  course  outside  of  their  own);  so  may  doctors  who  are  fellows  of  the 
faculties,  the  liberi  docenti,  etc.  The  minister  appoints  charges  de  cours  on  the 
nomination  of  the  faculty,  if  obligatory  instruction  is  in  question,  and  on  advice 
of  the  faculty  and  superior  council  in  case  of  private  instruction. 

The  University  of  Turin  is  the  second  in  the  kingdom  for  the  number  of  stu¬ 
dents.  It  had  2,021  on  January  1,  1893,  and  2,434  January  1,  1886.  The  increase 
is  constant  and,  as  it  seems,  x>roportional  to  that  of  other  universities.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  due  to  a  general  increase  of  the  university  population  and  to  the  desire  which 
is  more  and  more  diffused  of  occupying  places  which  are  growing  less  and  less 
numerous.  The  2,434  students  for  1896-97  were  divided  as  follows:  Medicine 
and  surgery  (six  years),  741;  law  (four  years),  631;  physical,  mathematical,  and 
natural  sciences  (four  years),  338;  letters  and  philosophy  (four  years),  205;  course 
of  notariat  and  procedure  (two  years),  64;  course  of  pharmacy  (laurea  four  years 
besides  practica  one  year,  or  diploma  three  years  besides  practica  one  year),  245; 
obstetrics  for  midwives  (two  years),  194;  sxieciai  bearers,  16. 

I  have  studied  the  annual  catalogues  of  the  University  of  Turin  and  have  found 
material  for  statistics  which  I  give  below: 


FACULTY  OF  MEDICINE  AND  SURGERY. 


1892-93. 

1893-94. 

1894-95. 

N  umber  of  students . . „ . . . -  _ _ 

654 
2,242 
2, 010 
1,294 
523 
162 
31 
87 

708 

2,618 

2,113 

1,439 

492 

159 

23 

95 

733 
2, 526 
2,042 
1,320 
503 
194 
25 
80 

Number  of  special  examinations  during  summer  and  autumn . 

Successful . . . . . . . . . . 

With  simple  approbation . . . . . 

With  full  number  of  legal  votes . . . 

Absolutely  full  number  of  votes . . __ 

With  praise  . . . . . . 

Candidates  for  laurea . . . . . - 

FACULTY  OF  JURISPRUDENCE. 


Entered  for  the  laurea .  . . . . . 

589 

644 

661 

For  degree  of  notarv  and  procureur  ..  . . . 

48 

52 

52 

Special  examinations,  summer  and  auturnn._ . . . . 

2.812 
2, 454 

3,146 

3,036 

2,560 

1,913 

471 

Successful . . . . _ . . . . . . 

2,816 

With  si  mule  approval  _  _ _ 

1,948 

361 

2, 232 
373 

With  full  number  of  legal  votes _ _ 

With  full  number  of  absolute  votes  _ _ _ _ 

130 

194 

167 

W ith  praise . . . . 

15 

17 

9 

Candidates  for  laurea . 

96 

126 

137 
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FACULTY  OF  MATHEMATICAL,  PHYSICAL,  AND  NATURAL  SCIENCES. 


1892-93. 

1893-94. 

1894-95. 

Entered  . . . . - . 

291 

1,027 

741 

620 

81 

31 

9 

18 

1 

201 

311 

1,090 

831 

702 

82 

38 

9 

16 

6 

227 

345 

1,034 

744 

631 

70 

35 

9 

8 

Special  examinations  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Successful . . - . - . . 

With  simple  approval _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

With  full  number  of  legal  votes . . . - . __ 

With  full  number  of  absolute  votes . . . . 

With  praise  _ ... . . 

Candidates  for  laurea . . . . . . 

Failures _ _  _ _ _ _ _ - . . 

School  of  pharmacy:  Entered.. . .  . 

233 

FACULTY  OF  PHILOSOPHY  AND  LETTERS. 


(Entered ... . . .  . . . . . 

150 

163 

13 

201 

Hearers. . . . . .  . . . . . . 

14 

15 

Entered  for  laurea  in— 

T  jR tiers  .  . .  . . . . _ 

58 

63 

80 

Philosophy  .  .  .  .  . . .  .  ..  _ _ 

10 

10 

14 

•Special  examinations* . . . ... . . 

541 

524 

489 

Successful . . . . . . . 

287 

460 

450 

Simple  approval . . . . . . 

300 

283 

271 

With  full  number  of  legal  votes _ _ _ _ _ 

128 

109 

105 

With  full  number  of  absolute  votes.. _ _ _ _ 

48 

51 

57 

With  praise .  .  .  . . 

11 

17 

17 

36 

Candidates  for  laurea  . . . . . . . . . 

24 

31 

Failures  . .  .  .  .  .  . 

1 

2 

2 

Candidates  for  laurea  in  philosophy ...  _ _ _ _ 

Candidates.for  laurea  in  letters. _ _ _ _ _ 

8 

4 

14 

16 

27 

22 

These  statistics  show  that  the  average  of  success  is  about  83  per  cent  and  that 
of  failures  17  per  cent.  These  averages  would  surprise  a  Frenchman,  and  seem  to 
indicate  a  good  deal  of  indulgence  on  the  part  of  the  professors.  It  is  possible, 
indeed,  that  the  independence  of  the  professors  in  regard  to  the  candidates  may 
not  be  perfect.  They  can  not  forget  that  thej^  are  their  students.  They  know 
them  too  well  and  know  that  too  great  severity  might  provoke  revolts,  against 
which  the  higher  authorities  would  not  sustain  the  professors,  or  at  least  lead  to 
unpleasant  antipathy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  prosperity  of  the  university  might 
suffer  from  too  great  severity.  All  this  is  true  or  probable,  and  from  this  point 
of  view  the  want  of  State  examinations  or  of  general  examinations  common  to  all 
universities,  conducted  by  a  jury  which  is  free  from  all  local  influence,  makes 
itself  felt.1  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  on  account  of  the  close  relation 
between  the  examination  and  the  course — the  limited  field  which  has  been  gone 
over  by  the  professor  determining  the  extent  of  the  examination — the  preparation 
is  easy,  and,  so  to  say,  too  easily  completed.  The  student  has  only  to  listen.  A 
little  attention  is  all  that  is  necessary,  and  the  memory  is  more  called  upon  than 
the  intelligence.  That  is  why  these  averages  prove  less  than  one  would  believe, 
and  are  against  the  professors  and  in  favor  of  the  students.  If  the  success  is  too 
easy,  the  fault  lies  with  the  organization  of  the  instruction. 

There  is  more  than  one  occasion  for  criticism,  notably  in  the  distribution  of  the 
different  courses.  The  great  principle  which  rules  the  university  is  that  of  liberty 
both  for  the  professor  and  the  student.  This  liberty  does  not  accommodate  itself 
to  a  useful  system  of  examinations,  which  carries  with  it  the  requirements  of 
regularity.  The  professor  gives  what  lectures  he  chooses  and  the  student  follows 
the  ones  he  likes,  on  condition  that  he  enters  his  name  for  the  year  in  at  least  three 
obligafory  studies,  each  calling  for  three  lectures  a  week  of  an  hour  each.  Besides, 


1  This  comment  is  interesting,  as  indicating  the  grounds  on  which  a  French  professor  would 
defend  the  system  of  State  examinations  in  his  own  country.  (Am.  Ed.) 
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the  attendance  required  by  law  is  only  so  in  appearance,  few  professors  insisting 
upon  it,  but  they  sign  the  attendance  bock  when  it  is  presented  to  them.  They 
can,  however,  refuse  to  sign,  and  when  the  column  of  the  book  called  attestato  di 
diligenza  (certificate  of  diligence)  is  blank  the  student  is  obliged  to  reenter  his 
name.  In  order  to  help  students  in  selecting  their  obligatory  studies  the  council 
of  the  faculty  draws  up  an  order  of  studies,  with  the  hours  of  each,  which  the 
students  are  not  obliged  to  follow,  but  to  which  they  usually  conform  to  avoid 
troublesome  combinations.  The  order  1  for  the  faculty  of  letters  and  philosophy 
for  1897-98  classes  together  the  students  of  letters  and  philosophy  for  the  first 
two  years  (1°  biennio),  but  they  are  separated  afterwards  (2°  biennio). 

The  atmosphere  in  which  professors  and  students  move  is  not  a  matter  of  indiffer¬ 
ence.  Turin  is  a  city  which  would  be  called  quiet  rather  than  dull,  with  its  great 
patrician  houses,  wide  squares  and  long,  straight  streets,  at  the  ends  of  which  arise 
snowy  mountains  or  hills  “with  verdure  clad.  ”  It  is  Versailles  full  of  life.  It  has 
lost  the  name  of  capital  city,  but  preserves  the  prestige  and  beauty  of  one,  and  the 
glory  remains  to  it  of  possessing  a  great  number  of  institutions  of  charity  and  of 
learning,  which  is  its  most  striking  feature,  if  we  look  beyond  its  regular  and 
imposing  physical  aspect.  Whether  we  judge  it  from  the  heart  or  the  mind,  it  is 
one  of  the  “  strong  places  ”  of  Italy,  as  the  Italians  say  and  believe.  My  province 
is  to  speak  only  of  instruction  as  I  saw  it  there.  Turin  has  a  royal  academy  of 
sciences  (physical,  mathematical,  and  natural  sciences  forming  one  class,  and 
moral,  historical,  and  philological  sciences  another  class),  medical  societies,  engi¬ 
neering  societies,  etc.,  a  philological  club,  and  a  society  for  the  study  of  foreign 
languages  and  instruction  therein.  It  is  the  center  of  a  club  of  the  Italian  League 
of  Education.  It  has  schools  of  higher  instruction — the  royal  school  of  applied 
engineering,  the  royal  Italian  industrial  museum,  an  agricultural  school,  military 
schools,  together  with  laboratories  and  clinics,  among  which  is  the  psychiatric 
institute  of  Cassare  Lombroso.  In  secondary  instruction  -there  are  a  technical 
institute  (a  kind  of  institution  for  modern  education) ,  three  lycees,  six  gymnasiums 
■a  grade  below  the  lycees),  five  technical  schools  (professional),  a  business  college, 
a  national  boarding  school  (internat),  a  woman’s  normal  school,  and  even  a 

1  (1)  Biennio  of  the  course  of  letters  and  philosophy:  First  year,  Italian  literature  (Graf), 
Tuesday,  Thursday,  Saturday  at  3  o’clock;  Latin  literature  (Stampini),  Monday,  Wednesday, 
Friday  at  3;  geography  (X),  Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday  at  2.  Second  year,  Italian  litera¬ 
ture,  Latin  literature,  same  as  in  first  year;  Greek  literature  (Fraccaroli),  Tuesday,  Thurs¬ 
day,  Saturday  at  10;  comparative  history  of  the  classical  and  neo-Latin  languages  (Pezzi), 
Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  at  9;  ancient  history  (X),  Tuesday,  Thursday,  Saturday  at 
11;  modern  history  (Cipolla),  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  10;  theoretical  philosophy 
(d’Ercole),  Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday  at  11. 

(2)  Biennio  of  the  course  of  letters:  Third  year,  Italian  literature,  Latin  literature,  same  as  in 
first  and  §gcond  years;  Greek  literature,  ancient  history,  modern  history,  same  as  in  second 
year.  Fourth  year,  Greek  literature,  same  as  in  second  and  third  years;  archeology  (Ferrero), 
Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  at  2;  history  of  philosophy  (Bobba).  Monday,  Wednesday, 
and  Friday  at  9;  comparative  history  of  the  neo-Latin  literature  (Renier),  Monday,  Wednesday, 
Friday  at  2. 

(2)  Biennio  in  philosophy  Third  year,  Italian  literature,  Greek  literature,  same  as  above; 
ancient  history,  same  as  second  and  third  years  in  letters;  theoretical  philosophy,  same  as  in 
second  year;  history  of  philosophy,  same  as  fourth  year  in  letters.  Fourth  year,  history  of 
philosophy,  same  as  fourth  year  in  letters  and  third  in  philosophy;  moral  philosophy  (d'Ercole), 
Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday  at  2;  pedagogics  (Allievo),  Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday  at  4;  gen¬ 
eral  physiology  (Mosso),  Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday  at  5. 

Complementary  course:  Greek  and  Latin  grammar  (Valmaggi),  Tuesday,  Thursday,  Satur 
day  at  4;  Egyptology  (Rossi),  Tuesday,  Thursday,  Saturday  at  4;  Persian  and  Sanscrit  (Pizzi), 
Monday  and  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday,  Tuesday  and  Fr  id  ay  at  4;  Semitic  languages 
(Arabic  and  Hebrew)  (Pizzi),  Wednesday  and  Friday  from  9  to  11. 

Private  instruction:  Ancient  history  (Garizio),  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Saturday  at  5;  Latin 
literature  (same),  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  4:  Gi’eek  literature  (Zuretti),  Tuesday, 
Thursday,  and  Saturday  at  4;  Latin  literature  (Valmaggi),  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  at 
5;  French  language  and  literature. 
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normal  school  of  gymnastics  for  women,  in  which  the  theory  and  practice  of 
gymnastics  are  taught,  including  anatomy,  physiology,  and  hygiene,  pedagogics, 
history,  and  singing.  In  primary  instruction  I  counted  some  20  city  schools,  26 
suburban,  14  evening  schools,  besides  an  evening  commercial  school,  evening 
schools  for  drawing,  etc.  There  are,  besides,  some  30  private  schools  for  boys  and 
40  for  girls. 

This  state  of  things  shows  a  culture  which  is  widely  diffused,  if  not  profound, 
and  manifests  a  lively  interest  in  everything  that  concerns  knowledge  and  educa¬ 
tion,  and  superior  education  ought  to  feel  the  stimulating  effects  of  such  sur¬ 
roundings  and  feel  itself  supported  by  them.  Certainly  the  professors  work,  and 
work  hard,  and  their  publications  are  numerous.  The  professors,  both  by  their 
number  and  quality,  show  the  intellectual  current  of  contemporary  thought  in 
Italy.  This  is  manifested  in  the  first  place  by  a  breadth  and  quickness  of  intelli¬ 
gence  which  come  from  climate  and  ra-ce,  the  desire  and  power  to  take  an  interest 
in  everything,  a  kind  of  natural  “  general  culture;  ”  and,  in  the  second  place,  by  a 
preference  for  history  and  the  historical  point  of  view7,  and,  finally,  by  a  decided 
taste  for  monographs.  These  tendencies  can  be  criticised,  and  it  may  be  said 
that  one  of  them  indicates  too  great  ambition  and  the  others  too  much  modesty; 
but  it  can  be  replied  that  the  first  is  always  praiseworthy,  and  the  two  others  are 
justified  by  success. 

THE  STUDENTS. 

I  am  everywhere  told  that  the  students  are  recruited  from  the  less  well-to-do 
classes  of  the  bourgeoisie,  and  that  their  object  is  to  gain  as  soon  as  possible  a  chair 
in  some  gymnasium  or  lycee.  They  can  secure  a  remission  of  fees  and  obtain  sub¬ 
sidies  from  the  “College  des  Provinces,”  the  College  Caccia  for  the  province  of 
Novara,  and  from  private  legacies  and  institutions,  by  virtue  of  certain  certificates 
and  examinations.  The  College  des  Provinces  distributes  70  lire  ($14)  a  month  each 
to  some  forty  students  during  the  nine  months  of  the  scholastic  year.  The  writ¬ 
ten  examinations  which  the  competitors  for  this  subsidy  undergo  consist  in  a 
Latin  and  an  Italian  essay  (one  of  which  must  be  historical),  one  on  some  phil¬ 
osophical  subject,  a  Greek  translation,  problems  in  arithmetic  and  geometry  and 
in  physics.  Each  of  these  tests  requires  four  hours,  including  the  dictation  of 
the  subject,  and  the  whole  examination  occupies  three  days;  whereupon  the  oral 
examinations  take  place  upon  the  subjects  of  the  written,  or  upon  the  programme 
of  the  licenza  liceale;  the  competitors  must  have  an  average  of  70  per  cent  in  the 
written  and  oral  examinations  separately.  When  students  come  to  the  university 
they  already  have  the  licenza  liceale,  the  examination  for  wThicli  includes  the  three 
literatures,  modern  history,  philosophy,  and  the  physical,  mathematical,  and  nat¬ 
ural  sciences.  What  do  this  examination  and  the  studies  at  the  lycee  amount  to? 

To  speak  of  only  two  points,  it  is  certain  that  the  philosophical  knowdedge  of 
the  young  students  is  entirely  insufficient,  although  they  should  have  been 
instructed  during  the  three  years  of  the  lycee.  As  to  Latin,  they  have  never 
written  Latin  compositions  and  have  not  even  translated  from  Italian  into  Latin. 
Their  written  exercises  have  been  limited  to  the  translation  of  easy  passages 
from  Latin  authors.  They  have,  then,  much,  if  not  everything,  to  do  at  the 
university.  Do  they  work  there?  You  can  see  them  promenading  under  the 
arcades  of  the  great  Piazza  Gastello  or  along  the  Via  Po,  where  the  university  is 
situated.  They  rarely  have  a  book  or  notebook  in  their  hands.  They  are  never 
in  a  hurry,  and  talk  together  without  much  animation,  for  the  Piedmontese  are 
rather  quiet.  In  the  court  of  the  university,  to  which  its  marble  busts  give  an 
imposing  air,  and  in  the  gallery  of  the  first  floor  they  have  the  same  appearance. 
The  type  of  the  “  good  student  ”  does  not  appear.  I  watched  them  in  the  lecture 
room  of  Professor  Graf.  The  room  was  full.  There  wrere  many  students — quite 
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a  large  number  of  young  women,  also  students  for  the  most  part 1 — besides  a 
dozen  adult  or  elderly  men  and  a  few  priests.  The  professor,  whose  subject  this 
year  was  the  general  introduction  to  the  history  of  the  neo-Latin  languages, 
spoke  eloquently  of  Rome  and  the  Barbarians.  His  authoritative  position,  for  he 
holds  a  veritable  chair  of  learning,  gave  effect  to  his  words.  The  students  listened 
with  moderate  attention,  only  about  twenty  out  of  the  whole  taking  notes,  and 
these  were  young  women.  One  student  was  reading  a  newspaper  under  his  over¬ 
coat,  and  a  young  woman  was  reading  a  book  concealed  by  her  arm;  but  we  must 
not  judge  them  by  these  appearances.  If  only  a  few  take  notes,  it  is  because  they 
do  it  for  all,  and  afterwards  publish,  with  the  professor’s  consent,  lithograph 
copies  of  the  lectures,  or  summaries  of  them.  It  is  true,  nevertheless— and  the 
professors  say  so  themselves — that  the  students  do  not  work  hard.  Their  object 
in  attending  the  university  seems  to  be  not  to  gain  instruction,  but  to  pass  easy 
examinations  and  profit  by  the  advantages  which  will  accrue  from  them.  The 
fault  here  lies  in  the  organization  of  the  instruction.  They  have  never  had  the 
idea  of  making  the  students  exert  themselves  and  of  affording  them  the  means 
and  opportunity  of  responding  to  and  sharing  in  the  instruction  they  receive. 
The  professors  might  profitably  devote  some  of  the  time  of  their  lectures  to  hear¬ 
ing  discussions  among  the  students.  Thus,  Professor  Pezzi,  as  far  as  classical 
philology  is  concerned,  gives  his  students  Henry's  Comparative  Grammar,  and 
every  Saturday  a  student  gives  an  account  of  what  he  has  read  of  it:  and  Professor 
Stampini  does  the  same  occasionally  on  some  point  in  Latin  literature. 

But  most  of  the  professors  seem  to  consider  it  their  duty  to  occupy  their  lecture 
hours  with  their  own  labors,  and  they  do  not  believe  that  they  can  count  upon  the 
good  will  of  the  students  for  work  that  is  not  required  by  the  rules. 

This  lacuna  is,  unfortunately,  not  filled  by  the  establishment  in  each  univer¬ 
sity  of  a  scuola  di  magistero  (school  of  discipline).  This  is  an  ensemble  of  dis¬ 
cussions  which  the  students  can  attend  by  entering  their  names  for  a  whole  year, 
after  completing  the  first  biennio  and  passing  the  examinations  belonging  to  it. 
After  two  years,  students  who  have  attended  the  discussions  and  have  obtained 
the  degree  of  laurea,  can  have  a  degree  called  that  of  magistero,  which  has  a  pro¬ 
fessional  value.  For  the  faculty  of  sciences  there  are  four  groups  of  discussions, 
viz,  one  each  of  physics,  chemistry,  natural  sciences,  and  mathematics.  For  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  faculty  of  letters  there  is  a  common  discussion  of  didactics  in  gen¬ 
eral,  and  three  sections,  viz,  literature  (Italian,  Latin,  and  Greek) ,  history  (ancient, 
modern  and  geography) ,  and  x>liilosophy,  including  pedagogics.  There  is  a  degree 
for  each  of  these  sections,  and  a  student  can  not  be  entered  in  more  than  two  sec¬ 
tions  at  once.  But  too  few  students  trouble  themselves  to  attend  these  discus¬ 
sions.  Besides,  there  are  too  few  of  them,  and  the  advantage  of  attending  them 
is  not  clear.  Formerly  they  initiated  the  students  to  scientific  methods,  but  now¬ 
adays  they  are  entirely  devoted  to  pedagogics.  At  all  events,  certain  professors 
see  in  them  a  means  of  supplementing  their  lectures,  and  use  them  for  making  a 
more  special  course.  Finally,  the  students  do  not  permit  anyone  to  demand  too 
much  application  from  them,  and  when  they  do  it  is  a  question  how  to  utilize 
this  application.  They  do  not,  as  a  rule,  know  modern  languages,  except  in  Pied¬ 
mont,  where  French  is  understood.  It  is,  therefore,  difficult,  particularly  in  the 
domain  of  philology,  to  get  any  good  out  of  their  work. 

I  was  able  to  test  the  result  of  four  years  of  university  studies  for  students  in 
the  faculty  of  letters,  and  attended  a  dozen  examinations  for  laurea.  The  exam¬ 
ining  committee  was  composed  of  eleven  members.  One  of  the  members  reports 
upon  the  thesis  of  the  candidate,  who  listens,  seated  at  a  small  table.  After  five 

1  Female  students  are  quite  numerous  (at  Turin)  and  come  from  the  same  lycees  with  the 
young  men.  They  have  the  same  rights.  Most  of  them  enter  the  faculty  of  letters.  They 
usually  intend  to  become  teachers  in  secondary  instruction,  particularly  the  normal  schools, 
but  some  of  them  occupy  chairs  in  technical  schools  and  lycees.  The  conduct  of  the-  female 
students  at  the  university  lectures,,  a  professor  told  me,  is  usually  correct. 
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or  ten  minutes  of  reading,  the  candidate  answers  and  discusses  with  the  reporter. 
At  the  end  of  fifteen  minutes  at  the  longest  the  president  strikes  a  bell  and  closes 
the  discussion.  Each  candidate  presents  three  theses,  and  in  three  quarters  of  an 
hour  at  most  he  is  made  a  doctor.  Here  are  some  of  the  subjects:  The  commerce 
of  Genoa  at  the  time  of  her  supremacy.  Music  and  the  other  elements  of  the 
opera.  Has  Cicero  a  philosophy?  Origin  of  the  Gens  Romana.  Did  Rome  domi¬ 
nate  over  Etruria?  Can  Mary  of  France  be  identical  with  Mary  of  Compiegne? 
Family  sentiment  in  the  poems  of  Catullus.  The  cosmogony  of  Moses  and  mod 
ern  science. 

The  candidate  who  dealt  with  the  last  subject  said:  “For  Moses,  God  was  a 
spirit;  for  modern  science,  He  is  material.”  Another,  apropos  of  a  historical  sub¬ 
ject  which  he  was  found  not  to  have  treated  thoroughly,  remarked:  “I  did  not 
mention  that  part  of  the  subject  because  it  was  not  treated  in  the  books.”  The 
manuscript  theses,  of  very  diverse  importance,  vary  between  some  forty  pages  and 
two  or  three  hundred.  Some  are  very  brief;  e.g.,  in  an  essay  on  a  verse  of  the? 
Miles  Gloriosus,  the  candidate  remarked:  “We  must  here  refer  to  authentic  man¬ 
uscripts.”  “What  are  they?  ”  asked  the  professor.  “I  mean  those  written  by  the 
author  himself,”  was  the  reply.  Some  candidates  discuss  with  accuracy  and  good 
taste.  Most  of  them  speak  with  animation  and  manufacture  fine  phrases,  place 
stress  upon  the  words  they  employ,  show  little  care  for  truth,  and  insist  obstinately 
upon  their  own  meaning,  while  others  do  not  respond  to  the  questions  at  all  and 
yet  get  the  laurea.  An  excess  of  good  nature  seems  to  prevail  in  these  examina¬ 
tions.  If  the  professor  touches  upon  a  fault  of  the  candidate,  he  does  not  press 
it,  and  if  the  candidate  does  not  speak,  he  speaks  himself.  He  understands  that 
the  candidate  is  not  fully  responsible.  The  preparatory  instruction  before  enter¬ 
ing  the  university  is  often  faulty.  This  defect  explains  certain  weaknesses  com¬ 
mon  to  all  the  students,  and  the  great  reproach  of  all  the  theses,  viz,  that  they 
lack  skillful  composition,  the  idea  (if  there  is  one)  often  not  appearing  until  the 
last  page,  and  there  is  no  gradual  preparation  for  it,  or  leading  up  to  it. 

To  sum  up:  The  students  work  little,  at  least  in  the  faculty  of  letters  and  phi¬ 
losophy.  I  understand  that  they  work  harder  in  the  faculty  of  law.  There  are 
two  or  three  causes  of  the  low  results  I  have  mentioned.  The  university  organi¬ 
zation  is  very  imperfect;  the  professors  have  too  little  immediate  relations  with 
their  students,  and  perhaps  what  there  are  would  be  considered  too  familiar. 
Finally,  politics  occupies  and  disturbs  the  young  Italians;  and  it  is  only  necessary 
to  read  the  newspapers  to  see  what  an  excessive  importance  is  attached  to  their 
extrauniversity  manifestations.  How  can  energetic  and  noteworthy  professors 
come  from  such  students?  Of  course,  there  are  exceptions,  and  the  student  some¬ 
times  works  best  when  he  is  no  longer  a  student.  According  to  an  Italian  saying, 
a  student  is  a  young  man  who  enjoys  himself  a  good  deal  and  never  works.  The 
saying  exaggerates,  or,  at  any  rate,  can  only  apply  to  a  short  time,  for  there  are 
no  old  students  in  Italy;  twenty-four  years  at  latest  is  the  limit  of  his  stay;  and 
then  begin  his  real  studies. 

THE  LABORATORY  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TURIN. 

One  of  the  most  recent  and  most  active  institutions  of  the  University  of  Turin 
is  the  laboratory  of  political  economy,  which  is  annexed  to  the  faculty  of  law  and 
conducted  by  the  professor  of  political  economy,  assisted  by  a  “coadjutor”  and 
two  assistants,  neither  of  these  positions  receiving  any  salary.  The  university 
students  are  admitted  to  the  laboratory  as  scholars,  while  the  laureati  and  persons 
who  have  no  academic  titles  are  entered  as  soci  resident!.  The  director  contrib¬ 
utes  80  lire  ($8)  a  year,  the  coadjutor  15  ($8),  the  assistants  10  ($2),  the  soci  resi¬ 
dent  10,  and  the  scholars  5  ($1),  which  sums  are  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of 
the  laboratory,  the  object  of  which  is  defined  to  be  to  encourage  and  facilitate  the 
scientific  study  of  the  phenomena  of  economics  and  of  the  questions  connected 
therewith  The  soci  resident  have  the  right  to  frequent  the  laboratory,  while  it 
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is  the  duty  of  the  students  to  do  so,  and  both  can  use  the  scientific  material  of  the 
laboratory  for  their  work. 

The  practical  exercises  of  the  laboratory  “have  for  their  object  to  give  or  sup¬ 
plement  scientific  education,  and  eventually  to  facilitate  original  researches. 
They  consist  of  papers  and  discussions  upon  selected  or  designated  subjects  relat¬ 
ing  to  economical  questions  of  a  scientific  or  practical  nature,  or  of  critical  reports, 
oral  or  written,  upon  visits  to  managements  or  establishments.  Reports  of  these 
exercises  are  drawn  up  by  the  assistants.” 

The  laboratory  is  open  the  whole  year,  except  a  short  time  in  the  autumn  vaca¬ 
tion.  It  can  give  prizes  consisting  of  scientific  works,  and  publish  the  works  of 
its  scholars  and  the  soci  when  they  are  sufficiently  meritorious. 

This  laboratory  was  founded  in  1893-94  and  installed  in  the  former  quarters  of 
the  laboratory  of  general  pathology.  The  rooms  are  small  and  inconvenient,  but 
the  director,  S.  Cognetti  de  Martiis,  professor  of  political  economy,  hopes  to  have 
them  enlarged.  “  Meanwhile,” he  says  “  the  want  of  space  has  its  advantages,  for 
it  compels  us  to  keep  everything  in  order.”  The  little  rooms  are  crammed  with 
documents,  all  kept  in  perfect  order  and  catalogued  by  the  scholars.  This  “scien¬ 
tific  material  ”is  divided  into  inquiries,  bulletins,  acts  of  Congresses,  monographs, 
administrative  reports,  consular  reports,  statistics,  atlases,  annual  reports  on  eco¬ 
nomical  subjects,  expositions,  descriptive  studies,  legislation  (special  laws  affecting 
industries),  periodicals.  I  was  sorry  to  see  so  small  a  number  of  French  reviews. 
The  spirit  of  the  laboratory  work  is  purely  scientific.  “Here,”  said  Professor 
Cognetti  de  Martiis,  “  we  have  no  tendencies,  and,  especially,  no  influence.  In 
scientific  matters,”  he  added  with  a  smile,  “the  only  discipline  possible  is  anarchy.” 
This  broad,  scientific  direction  is  placed  under  the  guaranty  and  safeguard  of  the 
promoters  or  most  illustrious  representatives  of  economical  science,  without 
accepting  their  doctrines,  and  their  portraits  adorn  the  rooms  with  appropriate 
quotations  from  their  works.  Thus,  under  the  bust  of  Aristotle  is  written  (in 
Greek)  “It  is  clear  that  the  city  is  a  natural  growth  and  that  man  is  a  political 
animal  ” —  i.  e.,  a  civic  animal  or  citizen.  Under  the  portrait  of  Vico  is  the  quota¬ 
tion  (in  Italian)  “  The  order  of  ideas  ought  to  follow  the  order  of  things.”  Under 
that  of  Adam  Smith  “  The  division  of  labor  occasions  in  every  art  proportionable 
increase  of  the  productive  powers  of  labor,”  and  so  on. 

The  first  year  there  were  21  students  and  soci  in  the  laboratory,  11  mono¬ 
graphs  were  presented,  read,  and  discussed,  and  several  published,  e.  g.,  one 
by  Prof.  E.  Mase-Dari  on  the  agricultural  condition  of  Russia;  one  by  Dr.  L. 
Albertini  on  the  eight-hour  question,  etc.  The  next  year,  1894-95,  there  were 
29  inscribed,  and  six  monographs  were  published,  among  them  one  by  Professor 
Cognetti  de  Martiis  on  labor  and  nervous  diseases;  one  by  Dr.  L.  Costantino  on 
types  of  rural  contracts  in  Italy,  and  one  by  Dr.  L.  Einaudi  on  the  agrarian  crisis 
in  England.  There  were  many  meetings  for  discussion  upon  publications.  In 
1895-96  the  attendance  was  34  scholars  and  15  soci — 49  in  all,  and  26  meetings. 

Among  the  oral  communications  and  publications  were  studies  on  the  work  of 
the  labor  council  of  Belgium,  a  similar  work  on  the  German  commission  of  labor 
statistics,  on  the  effects  of  the  law  of  July  19,  1874,  relating  to  the  attempts  of 
anarchists,  on  labor  accidents,  and  on  cooperative  societies  of  labor. 

In  1896-97  there  were  again  49  inscribed,  of  whom  22  were  soci  and  27  scholars. 
The  meetings  numbered  21,  and  among  the  papers  and  monographs  were  studies 
on  the  strikes  at  Carmaux  and  the  glass  works  at  Albi,  on  governmental  inquiries 
into  straw  work  in  Italy,  on  Greek  proverbs  relating  to  economics,  on  the  cotton 
industry  and  abolition  of  night  work,  and  on  the  development  of  the  system  of 
railways  in  the  United  States  and  its  variations. 

The  laboratory  will  take  part  in  the  national  Italian  exposition  of  1898,  with  a 
great  diagram  showing  the  movement  of  Italian  commerce  since  1880,  and  a  stereo¬ 
gram  showing  Italian  emigration  since  1876. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 


STATE  SUPERVISION  OF  DEGREE-CONFERRING  INSTITU¬ 
TIONS. 


There  are  in  this  country  a  large  number  of  institutions  called  universities,  col¬ 
leges,  institutes,  seminaries,  etc.,  possessing  the  degree-conferring  power  and 
maintaining  widely  varying  courses  of  study  leading  to  degrees. 

As  the  degree- conferring  power  is  granted  to  institutions  by  the  several  States, 
an  attempt  has  been  made  to  ascertain  how,  and  the  conditions  on  which,  such 
power  is  usually  granted.  To  this  end,  in  April,  1898,  a  circular  letter  was  sent 
to  each  State  in  the  Union  asking  for  certain  information  concerning  the  granting 
of  charters  to  institutions  authorizing  them  to  confer  degrees.  In  reply  to  this 
letter  answers  were  received  from  41  States.  Of  this  number  it  was  found  that  in 
15  States  charters  to  educational  institutions  are  granted  by  special  acts  of  the 
State  legislatures,  in  24  States  the  charters  are  granted  by  certain  State  or  county 
officials  under  a  general  law  for  the  organization  of  corporations,  and  in  2  States 
both  methods  are  m  vogue.  The  following  tabular  statement  gives  the  result  of 
the  above-mentioned  special  inquiry: 


Are  universi¬ 
ties  and  col¬ 
leges  char¬ 
tered  under  a 
general  law  or 
by  special  acts 
of  the  legisla¬ 
ture  ? 

Who  is  authorized,  un¬ 
der  the  general  law, 
to  grant  charters  al¬ 
lowing  institutions 
to  confer  degrees? 

What  conditions  or  requirements 
must  be  fulfilled  by  institutions  to 
enable  them  to  obtain  the  right  to 
confer  degrees?  ■ 

Concern¬ 
ing  prop¬ 
erty. 

Concern¬ 

ing 

teachers. 

Concern¬ 

ing 

course  of 
study. 

Concern¬ 
ing  ad¬ 
mission 
require¬ 
ments. 

North  Atlantic 

Division: 

Maine. . . 

Special  acts. . 

New  Hampshire 

_ do . . 

Vermont _ 

_ do . . 

Massachusetts  a 

_ do . 

Rhode  Island  -  — 

_ do . 

Connecticut _ 

. do... . 

New  York . 

General  law  . 

Regents  of  University 

$500,000 

6  college 

4  years 

4  years 

of  State  of  New  York. 

profes¬ 

of  col- 

of  high 

sors. 

lege 

school 

grade. 

work. 

New  Jersey - 

Special  acts. . 

Pennsylvania. . . 

General  law  . 

County  courts  of  com¬ 

$500, 000 

6  college 

4  years’ 

Subject 

mon  pleas  on  recom¬ 

profes¬ 

college 

to  ap¬ 

mendation  of  college 

sors. 

course. 

prov¬ 

and  university  coun¬ 

al  of 

cil. 

coun¬ 

cil. 

South  Atlantic 

Division : 

Delaware . 

Special  acts.  . 

Maryland  . 

._  .  do 

Dist.  Columbia.. 

Both  . . . 

Virginia . 

Special  acts. . 

West  Virginia .. 

General  law  . 

Secretary  of  state _ 

None... 

None... 

None... 

None. 

North  Carolina. 

Special  acts.. 

South  Carolina . 

I  General  law 

- do  . . . . 

None... 

None... 

None... 

None. 

Georgia . . 

. do . . 

Superior  courts 

N  one _ 

N  one _ 

Florida . 

Both . 

Circuit  courts . 

None... 

None...] 

None... 

None. 

a  French.- American  College  was  incorporated  by  secretary  of  state. 
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Are  universi¬ 
ties  and  col¬ 
leges  char¬ 
tered  under  a 
general  law  or 
by  special  acts 
of  the  legisla¬ 
ture? 


Who  is  authorized,  un¬ 
der  the  general  law, 
to  grant  charters  al¬ 
lowing  institutions 
to  confer  degrees? 


What  conditions  or  requirements 
must  be  fulfilled  by  institutions  to 
enable  them  to  obtain  the  right  to 
confer  degrees? 


Concern¬ 
ing  prop¬ 
erty. 


Concern¬ 

ing 

teachers. 


Concern¬ 

ing 

course  of 
study. 


Concern¬ 
ing  ad¬ 
mission 
require¬ 
ments. 


South  Central 
Division: 

Kentucky . 

Alabama . . . 

Mississippi . 

Louisiana . 

Texas . 

Arkansas . 


G-eneral  law  . 
Special  ac-ts.. 
j  General  law  . 
Special  acts.. 
General  law  . 
. do . 


Secretary  of  state - 

Governor . . 

Secretary  of  state _ 

Board  consisting  o  f 
governor,  secretary 
of  state,  and  super¬ 
intendent  of  public 
instruction. 


None... 

None... 

None. 
None. .. 


N 


one... 


None. .. 


None. 


None. .. 

None... 

None... 


None... 

None... 
Custom  • 
ary  col¬ 
legiate 
course. 


None. 

None. 

None. 


North  Central 
Division: 


Ohio . . . 

Indiana . . 

Illinois . . 

Michigan . 

Wisconsin . 

Minnesota  „ . 

Iowa . 

Missouri _ 

South  Dakota  . . 

Nebraska . 

Kansas . 

Western  Division: 

Wyoming . 

Colorado. . . 


General  law  . 

_ do . . 

_ do . . 

_ do . 

_ do . 

_ do . 

_ do . 

_ do . . 

_ do . 

_ do . . 

_ do . 

General  law  . 
_ do _ 


Secretary  of  state 

.....do . . . 

. do . 

_ do . 


Secretary  of  state 
_ do . 


Secretary  of  state 


Utah . . 

Nevada . 

W  ashington 
Oregon . 


Special  acts.. 

- do  . . 

General  law  . 
_  do . 


Secretary  of  state 
_ do . 


$5, 000 
None... 
None... 


None... 

None... 

None... 


None. .. 
None... 
N  one . . . 


None. 

None. 

None. 


None... 
None.  .. 
None. .. 
None.  .. 
None... 

$5, 000 
None. .. 


None... 

None... 

None... 

None... 

None... 

None... 

None... 


None... 

(a) 

Noijte-.. 
None.  .. 
None... 
None... 
None... 


None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 


None...  None... 
None...  None... 


None... 

None... 


None. 

None. 


None... 
N  one . . . 


None...  None... 
None...  None... 


None. 

None. 


a  It  must  be  as  thorough  and  comprehensive  as  is  pursued  in  similar  institutions  in  the  United 
States. 

As  stated  above,  in  17  of  the  States  reported  on  charters  are  granted  by  special 
acts  of  the  legislatures.  As  each  legislature  is  a  law  unto  itself  in  this  respect, 
there  are  no  fixed  requirements  which  institutions  need  meet  to  enable  them  to 
obtain  the  degree-conferring  power.  If  the  power  is  denied  by  one  legislature, 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  granting  of  such  power  by  the  following  legislature. 

In  a  large  number  of  States  the  legislatures  are  prohibited  by  the  State  consti¬ 
tutions  from  passing  special  acts  conferring  corporate  powers,  but  the  granting 
of  such  powers  is  provided  for  by  a  general  law  for  the  incorporation  of  educa¬ 
tional  institutions.  In  such  a  general  law  it  is  usually  provided  that  a  certain 
number  of  persons,  the  number  varying  in  different  States,  may  be  incorporated 
as  a  college  or  university  by  filing  in  a  certain  office  or  offices,  usually  with  the 
secretary  of  state,  and  in  some  cases  also  with  the  county  recorder  of  deeds,  a  cer¬ 
tificate  setting  forth  the  name  of  the  institution,  the  number  of  trustees,  the  object 
for  which  they  wish  to  be  incorporated,  the  location  of  the  institution,  and  that  it 
shall  have  power  to  grant  such  literary  honors  and  degrees  as  are  usually  granted 
by  colleges  and  universities  in  the  United  States.  As  a  rule  these  are  the  only 
requirements,  and  on  the  filing  of  such  certificate  the  proper  officer,  usually  the 
secretary  of  state,  issues  a  certificate  or  articles  of  incorporation.  In  but  four 
States  having  a  general  incorporation  law  is  there  any  property  requirement — 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Nebraska.  The  laws  of  New  York  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania  differ  very  materially  from  the  other  general  laws  in  force.1  Briefly,  the 
laws  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  provide  that  no  institution  shall  receive  the 
power  to  confer  degrees  unless  it  has  property  to  the  amount  of  $500,000,  has  six 
professors  whose  entire  time  is  devoted  to  giving  instruction  to  college  classes, 


See  pp.  1400-1476. 
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has  a  fonr-years’  course  of  college  study,  and  whose  requirements  for  admission, 
in  the  case  of  New  York,  cover  four  years  of  high-school  work,  while  in  the  case 
of  Pennsylvania  the  requirements  are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  college  and 
university  council.1 

The  laws  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  on  this  subject  have  received  the 
warmest  approval  of  the  educators  throughout  the  country,  and  their  adoption, 
together  with  the  abuse  of  the  degree-conferring  power  by  some  institutions,  have 
led  to  an  agitation  of  the  subject  by  educational  conventions,  with  the  hope  that 
more  restrictive  legislation  might  be  adopted  by  other  States. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association  in  Milwaukee,  in  July, 
1897,  the  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  department  of 
higher  education: 

Resolved,  That  the  State  should  exercise  supervision  over  degree-conferring 
institutions  through  some  properly  constituted  tribunal  having  power  to  fix  a 
minimum  standard  of  requirements  for  admission  to  or  graduation  from  such 
institutions,  and  with  the  right  to  deprive  of  the  degree-conferring  power  such 
institutions  not  conforming  to  the  standard  so  prescribed.2 

In  a  paper3  read  in  support  of  the  above  resolution,  President  Henry  Wade 
Rogers,  of  Northwestern  University,  after  describing  the  steps  necessary  to  incor¬ 
porate  a  university  or  college  under  a  general  incorporation  law,  says: 

Under  laws  like  these  institutions  are  incorporated  as  colleges  and  universities 
that  are  without  endowment,  and  in  not  a  few  instances  are  permitted  to  confer 
degrees,  although  the  conditions  prescribed  for  graduation  are  not  higher  than 
those  prescribed  for  admission  by  institutions  of  high  rank.  Institutions  whose 
total  endowment  is  not  equal  to  the  necessities  of  an  academy  of  the  first  rank 
presume  to  confer  the  doctorate  of  philosophy  on  nonresident  students,  and  have 
more  candidates  enrolled  for  that  degree  than  they  have  college  students  in  actual 
attendance.  *  *  * 

The  cause  of  professional  as  wTell  as  of  academic  education  suffers  from  the  want 
of  adequate  State  supervision.  Professional  schools  have  been  established,  gener¬ 
ally  in  the  large  cities,  which  are  governed  by  purely  commercial  standards.  We 
have  in  this  country  schools  of  law,  medicine,  dentistry,  and  pharmacy  that 
appear  to  be  organized  and  conducted  for  the  purpose  of  making  money.  They 
are  stock  corporations,  the  stock  being  generally  held  by  members  of  the  teaching 
force,  the  teachers  being  chosen,  not  for  their  fitness  for  any  particular  chair,  but 
because  of  their  willingness  and  ability  to  put  up  the  money  that  is  needed.  The 
shorter  the  course  of  study,  the  cheaper  the  class  of  teachers,  the  less  expended 
for  books  and  apparatus,  and  the  easier  it  is  made  to  be  admitted  and  graduated, 
the  greater  the  number  of  students  becomes  and  the  larger  the  amount  of  the 
dividends  paid.  Men  who  make  merchandise  of  professional  education  have  low 
professional  and  scholastic  ideals.  .  They  are  inclined  to  receive  all  students  who 
apply  for  admission,  without  much  regard  to  their  previous  preparation  or  their 
moral  character.  They  allow  the  students  thus  admitted  to  continue  in  their 
school  without  being  concerned  greatly  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  apply 
themselves  to  study.  They  graduate  theih  after  an  attendance  for  the  allotted 
period  without  scrutinizing  too  closely  the  extent  of  their  ignorance,  and  confer 
upon  them  a  degree  which  in  theory  is  supposed  to  stand  for  high  attainments. 
This  sort  of  thing,  impossible  in  Europe,  should  be  made  impossible  in  America. 
Such  a  condition  of  affairs  is  demoralizing  beyond  question.  The  tendency  of  it  is 
all  in  the  direction  of  low  standards.  It  destroys  the  value  of  degrees.  It  imposes 
on  the  public  a  class  of  educational  charlatans  and  works  injury  to  the  students 
whom  it  falsely  pretends  to  educate.  It  multiplies  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
those  institutions  that  are  endeavoring  to  do  their  work  according  to  the  highest 
standards. 

After  referring  to  and  stating  the  provisions  of  the  laws  of  New  York  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania  concerning  the  incorporation  of  degree-conferring  institutions,  President 
Rogers  continues: 

There  should  be  established  in  each  State  a  council  of  education,  which  shall  be 
intrusted  with  powers  similar  to  those  vested  in  the  regents  of  the  University  of 


1  For  the  minimum  requirements  adopted  by  the  council,  see  report  for  1898-97,  p.  468. 

2  Proceedings  N.  E.  A.,  1897,  p.  700.  3  Idem,  pp.  701-708. 
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[the  State  of]  New  York,  and  it  should  be  composed  of  the  most  eminent  men  in 
the  State,  without  any  reference  to  political  considerations.  No  degree-conferring 
institution  should  be  incorporated  without  the  approval  of  the  council  of  educa¬ 
tion,  which  should  be  indorsed  upon  or  filed  with  the  certificate  of  incorporation. 
That  council  should  have  the  right  to  fix  the  minimum  standard  of  requirements 
for  admission  and  graduation,  and  the  conditions  under  which  degrees  may  be  con¬ 
ferred;  and  the  degree-conferring  powef  should  be  withheld  from  all  institutions 
not  complying  with  the  regulations  established.  Such  legislation  should  be  made 
applicable  to  all  institutions  thereafter  incorporated,  as  well  as  to  those  already 
incorporated,  when  the  Stale  has  reserved  the  power  to  modify  the  powers  con¬ 
ferred.  It  could  not  be  made  to  apply  to  institutions  already  incorporated  in 
cases  where  the  State  has  not  reserved  power  to  do  so. 

There  appears  to  be  no  good  reason  for  doubting  the  constitutionality  of  the 
proposed  legislation.  No  constitutional  provision  is  violated  by  creating  a  coun¬ 
cil  or  commission,  and  giving  it  the  power  to  decide  the  questions  which  other¬ 
wise  would  be  left  to  each  institution  to  decide  for  itself.  The  principle  that  leg¬ 
islative  power  can  not  be  delegated  is  not  involved.  On  determining  the  question 
submitted  to  it,  the  council  is  no  more  engaged  in  acts  of  legislation  than  would 
be  the  institutions  themselves  or  the  individual  incorporators.  “  Can  not  the  leg¬ 
islature,  ”  asks  the  New  York  court  of  appeals,  “  confer  upon  a  commission  the 
power,  upon  the  application  of  individuals,  to  make  the  same  determination  for 
the  individuals  which  they  could  make  for  themselves?1’  The  court  answered  the 
question  in  the  affirmative,  and  so,  I  believe,  would  the  courts  of  the  country 
generally. 

May  we  not  hope  that,  in  the  several  States  legislation  may  be  obtained  which 
shall  protect  the  universities  of  the  country  from  the  evils  which  exist  from  the 
failure  to  exercise  a  supervision  deemed  essential  by  European  States?  We  Ameri¬ 
cans  need  to  rid  ourselves  of  the  notion  that  a  “go-as-you-please”  policy  is  good 
enough  for  us.  The  time  has  come  when  institutions  doing  only  preparatory 
work  should  not  be  permitted  to  confer  university  degrees,  and  when  professional 
schools,  established  as  money-making  manufactories,  should  be  deprived  of  the 
right  to  sell  degrees. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  the  reading  of  President  Rogers’s  paper,  Presi¬ 
dent  James  H.  Baker,  of  the  University  of  Colorado,  said: 

The  State  should  exercise  control  over  degree-conferring  colleges,  because  ( a ) 
the  country  is  developed  beyond  the  period  when  crude  expedients  for  higher 
education  are  necessary;  ( b )  the  majority  of  the  States  provide,  at  public  expense, 
higher  education  of  a  good  standard,  making  colleges  of  inferior  grade  unnecessary; 
(c)  the  State-should  guard  the  people  against  the  deceptive  claims  of  institutions 
not  i>roperly  equipped  to  maintain  work  according  to  the  accepted  standards  of 
the  country;  ( d )  for  practical  considerations,  as  well  as  reasons  of  sentiment,  a 
degree  should  be  such  as  to  merit  the  respect  of  genuine  scholars;  (e)  proper  con¬ 
trol  would  reduce  the  number  of  unnecessary  colleges;  (/)  the  kind  of  degrees 
should  be  subject  to  control,  and  the  abuse  of  honorary  degrees  should  be  regu¬ 
lated:  (g)  in  this  matter  the  advantage  of  freedom  and  competition  are  more  than 
offset  by  the  disadvantages. 1 

The  section  on  legal  education  of  the  American  Bar  Association,  at  a  meeting 
held  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  August, ‘  1897,  unanimously  adopted  the  following 
resolutions: 2 

Resolved,  That  the  section  on  legal  education  recommends  the  American  Bar 
Association  to  adopt  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved ,  That  the  American  Bar  Association  disapproves  the  policy  which  now 
generally  prevails  in  the  several  States  and  which  makes  it  possible  for  persons  to 
organize  law  schools  and  confer  degrees  without  reference  to  the  length  of  course 
of  study  or  the  qualifications  required  for  admission  and  graduation  of  students, 
and  that  this  association  believes  that  the  degree-conferring  power  should  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  strict  State  supervision,  to  be  exercised  in  a  manner  somewhat  similar  to 
that  which  is  exercised  by  the  regents  of  the  University  of  [the  State  of]  New 
York;  and 

Resolved  further ,  That  this  association  emphatically  disapproves  of  the  confer¬ 
ring  by  law  schools  of  the  Ph.  D.  degree  or  any  other  than  the  strictly  law  degree. 

In  April,  1896,  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory 
Schools  appointed  a  committee,  consisting  of  Presidents  James  B.  Angell,  of  the 


1  Proceedings  1ST.  E.  A.,  1397,  p.  70S. 


2  School  Review,  Vol.  VI,  pp.  350-351. 
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University  of  Michigan;  Henry  Wade  Rogers,  of  Northwestern  University;  F.  H. 
Snow,  of  the  University  of  Kansas;  R.  H.  Jesse,  of  the  University  of  the  State  of 
Missouri:  Joseph  Swain,  of  Indiana  University;  George  E.  MacLean,  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Nebraska;  A.  S.  Draper,  of  the  University  of  Illinois;  William  F. 
Slocum,  of  Colorado  College,  and  George  A.  Gates,  of  Iowa  College,  to  consider 
the  question  of  possible  legislation  regulating  the  granting  of  academic  degrees. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  association  in  April,  1898,  the  committee  presented  a  report 
with  recommendations.  After  detailing  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  higher  education  of  the  National  Educational  Association  and  the  section 
on  legal  education  of  the  American  Bar  Association,  and  giving  extracts  from  the 
paper  of  President  Rogers  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  1897,  the  report  continues: 1 

The  committee  desires  to  condemn  wuth  the  utmost  severity  a  state  of  the  laws 
which  makes  possible  the  existence  of  such  an  institution  as  the  National  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago,  whose  proceedings  have  been  denounced  in  the  British  Parlia¬ 
ment  and  in  the  press  of  the  United  States.  In  like  manner  the  committee  con¬ 
demns  a  condition  that  makes  it  possible  for  a  law  school  to  confer  the  purely 
academic  degree  of  Ph.  D.,  or  for  an  agricultural  college  to  give  the  degree  of 
D.  D. ,  things  as  .utterly  improper  as  it  would  be  for  a  veterinary  college  to  assume 
to  confer  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts.  The  state  of  the  law  on  this  subject 
brings  reproach  upon  our  educational  system  and  is  highly  discreditable.  The 
value  of  our  academic  degrees  is  greatly  impaired  both  at  home  and  abroad  by  the 
total  lack  of  any  supervision  by  the  State  over  our  degree-conferring  institutions, 
and  which  makes  it  possible  for  institutions  doing  preparatory  work  to  confer  the 
highest  academic  degrees.  The  time  has  come  when  this  condition  of  affairs 
should  be  brought  to  an  end  and  when  an  appeal  should  be  made  to  our  legislative 
bodies  to  reform  the  laws  in  a  manner  that  will  make  impossible  the  longer  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  abuses  which  now  exist. 

The  committee  submitted  the  following  recommendations:2 

1.  That  in  each  State  represented  in  the  association  an  effort  be  made  at  the 

earliest  opportunity  to  establish  by  law  a  body  to  be  known  as  il  The  Educational 
Commission  of - ”  [inserting  the  name  of  the  State]. 

2.  That  the  commission  be  composed  of  not  less  than  six  members  nor  more 
than  nine. 

3.  That  the  members  of  the  commission  be  appointed  by  the  governor  and  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  senate.  That  no  person  be  eligible  to  appointment  on  the  commis¬ 
sion  who  is  a  member  of  the  faculty,  or  board  of  trustees,  or  other  governing 
body,  of  any  educational  institution  within  the  State.  And  that  membership  in 
the  commission  be  forfeited  ipso  facto  if  at  any  time  subsequent  to  the  appoint¬ 
ment  aforesaid  the  person  so  appointed  becomes  connected  with  any  educational 
institution  in  the  manner  above  mentioned. 

4.  That  the  members  of  the  commission  hold  office  for  a  period  of  not  less  than 
six  years.  And  that  the  term  of  office  be  so  arranged  that  not  more  than  one- 
third  shall  retire  in  any  one  year. 

5.  That  institutions  hereafter  incorporated  shall  derive  the  degree-conferring 
power  from  the  commission  and  not  otherwise.  That  institutions  heretofore 
incorporated,  and  which  now  possess  the  degree-conferring  power,  may  continue 
to  exercise  the  same  unless  deprived  of  the  right  so  to  do  by  the  commission  on 
the  ground  that  the  institution  affected  falls  below  the  standard  which  the  com¬ 
mission  has  established. 

6.  That  the  commission  shall  not  grant  the  degree-conferring  powder  to  any  insti¬ 
tution  incorporated  as  a  business  enterprise,  or  to  any  one  in  which  any  part  of 
the  assets  or  income  can  fee  divided  among  stockholders,  or  to  any  institution  hav¬ 
ing  lower  requirements  for  admission  or  graduation  than  the  minimum  standard 
therefor  established  by  the  commission,  or  to  any  institution  hereafter  established 
as  a  college  or  university  unless  its  productive  endowment  shall  amount  to  at 
least  $100,000. 

7.  The  commission  shall  not  confer  the  degree-conferring  power  upon  any  insti¬ 
tution  until  such  institution  has  applied  therefor  in  writing  and  accompanied  the 
application  with  the  sworn  statement  of  the  president  and  treasurer  as  to  the 
amount  of  its  productive  endowment,  the  provision  made  for  buildings,  furniture, 
apparatus,  and  the  requirements  for  admission  and  graduation. 


1  School  Review,  Yol.  YI,  p.  354. 


2  School  Review,  Yol.  YI,  pp.  355-356. 
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8.  Tho  commission  shall  have  the  right,  after  having  given  reasonable  notice, 
to  withdraw  the  degree- conferring  power  from  any  institution  npon  which  it  has 
conferred  it  whenever  an  institution  fails  to  meet  the  conditions  necessary  to  jus¬ 
tify  the  granting  of  the  power  in  the  first  instance. 

9.  The  commission  may  require  any  institution  to  which  it  has  granted  the 
degree  conferring  power  to  report  under  oath  to  it,  at  such  times  as  it  may  desig¬ 
nate.  upon  such  matters  as  it  deems  necessary  to  enable  it  to  exercise  intelli¬ 
gently  the  powers  reposed  in  it.  And  the  failure  of  an  institution  to  report  within 
a  reasonable  time  and  in  a  satisfactory  manner  shall  justify  the  commission  in 
withdrawing  from  an  institution  so  offending  its  degree- conferring  power. 

10.  Any  institution  which  exercises  the  degree-conferring  power  contrary  to  .the 
provisions  hereinbefore  set  forth  shall  forfeit  its  right  to  exist  as  an  educational 
institution,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  law  officers  of  the  State  to  wind  up  its 
affairs.  And  the  members  of  a  board  of  trustees  so  offending  shall  be  individ¬ 
ually  liable  to  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both,  according  to  the  discretion  of  the 
court. 

In  an  editorial  on  the  report  submitted  to  the  North  Central  Association  of  Col¬ 
leges  and  Preparatory  Schools,  the  Educational  Review  for  June,  1898,  says: 

The  [proposed]  law  is  an  admirable  one,  and  ought  to  be  adopted  by  every  State 
in  the  Union,  in  order  that  wild-cat  education  may  go  the  way  of  wild-cat  bank¬ 
ing.  It  would  be  well,  we  think,  to  add  a  provision  to  the  proposed  law  to  the 
effect  that  no  educational  institution  should  be  allowed  to  bear  the  name  of  a 
municipality  or  commonwealth  unless  supported  by  such  municipality  or  common¬ 
wealth  and  under  its  control.  Much  uncertainty  and  ambiguity  would  be  at  once 
cleared  up  by  such  a  provision.  Private  colleges  would  appear  openly  as  such,  and 
public  names  would  be  reserved  for  public  institutions. 

In  the  following  pages  are  given  the  laws  or  extracts  from  laws  concerning  the 
incorporation  of  educational  institutions,  furnished  by  officials  of  the  several 
States: 

COLORADO. 

Any  church,  congregation,  or  society  formed  for  religious  worship,  educational 
or  benevolent  purposes  may  become  incorporated  by  electing  or  appointing, 
according  to  its* usages  or  customs,  at  any  meeting  held  for  that  purpose,  two  or 
more  of  its  members  as  directors  or  trustees,  wardens  or  vestrymen  (or  such  other 
officers  whose  powers  and  duties  are  similar  to  those  of  trustees  as  shall  be  agree¬ 
able  to  the  usages  and  customs,  rules  and  regulations  of  such  congregation, 
church,  or  society),  and  may  adopt  a  corporate  name,  and  upon  the  filing  of  an 
affidavit  by  the  chairman  or  secretary  of  the  meeting  setting  forth  the  above 
facts,  it  shall  be  and  remain  a  body  politic  and  corporate  by  the  name  so  adopted, 
said  affidavit  to  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  recorder  of  deeds  in  the  county  in 
which  such  organisation  is  formed,  or  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state. 

Any  corporation  now  or  hereafter  existing  for  educational  purposes,  under  the 
laws  of  this  State,  which  shall  maintain  one  or  more  institutions  of  learning  of 
the  grade  of  a  university  or  college  shall  have  authority,  by  its  directors  or 
board  of  trustees,  or  by  such  person  or  persons  as  may  be  designated  by  its  con¬ 
stitution  or  by-laws,  to  confer  such  degrees  and  grant  such  diplomas  and  other 
marks  of  distinction  as  are  usually  conferred  and  granted  by  other  universities 
and  colleges  of  like  grade. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Any  five  or  more  persons  desirous  of  associating  themselves  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  an  institution  of  learning  may  make,  sign,  and  acknowledge,  before 
any  officer  authorized  to  take  acknowledgment  of  deeds  in  the  District,  and  fin 
in  the  office  of  the  recorder  of  deeds,  a  certificate  in  writing,  to  be  recorded  in  a 
book  kept  for  that  purpose,  and  open  to  public  inspection,  in  which  shall  be 
stated: 

First.  The  name  or  title  by  which  the  institution  shall  be  known  in  law. 

Second.  The  number  of  trustees,  directors,  or  managers,  and  their  names. 

Third.  The  particular  branch  of  literature  and  science,  or  either  of  them,  pro¬ 
posed  to  be  taught;  and 

Fourth.  If  the  institution  is  to  be  of  the  rank  of  a  college  or  university,  the 
number  and  designation  of  the  professorships  to  be  established. 

Upon  filing  such  certificate,  the  persons  signing  and  acknowledging  the  same, 
and  their  successors  and  associates,  shall  be  a  body  politic  and  corporate,  by  the 
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name  and  style  stated  in  the  certificate,  and  by  that  name  and  style  shall  have 
perpetual  succession,  with  power  to  sue  and  be  sued,  plead  and  be  impleaded,  to 
acquire,  hold,  and  convey  property  in  all  lawful  ways,  to  have  and  use  a  common 
seal,  and  to  alter  and  change  the  same  at  pleasure,  to  make  and  alter  from  time  to 
time  such  by-laws,  not  inconsistent  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  or 
the  laws  in  force  in  the  District,  as  they  may  deem  necessary  for  the  government 
of  the  institution,  and  to  confer  upon  such  persons  as  may  be  considered  worthy 
such  academical  or  honorary  degrees  as  are  usually  conferred  by  similar  institu¬ 
tions. 

(Act  May  5, 1870.) 

GEORGIA. 


A  private  corporation  for  any  purpose  whatever  except  banking,  insurance,  rail¬ 
road,  canal,  navigation,  express,  and  telegraph  may  be  created  in  Georgia  by  com¬ 
plying  with  the  following  provisions  of  the  code: 

1 .  The  persons  desiring  the  charter  shall  file  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  supe¬ 
rior  court  of  the  county  in  which  they  desire  to  transact  business  a  petition  or 
declaration  specifying  the  objects  of  their  association  and  the  particular  business 
they  proposed©  carry  on,  together  with  their  corporate  name,  and  the  amount  of 
capital  to  be  employed  by  them  actually  paid  in,  and  their  place  of  doing  business, 
and  the  time,  not  exceeding  twenty  years,  for  which  they  desire  to  be  incorporated, 
which  petition  or  declaration  shall  be  published  once  a  week  for  four  weeks  in  the 
nearest  public  gazette  to  the  point  where  such  business  is  located  before  said  court 
shall  pass  an  order  declaring  said  application  granted.  After  the  granting  by  the 
court  of  the  order  of  incorporation,  the  petition  and  said  order  shall  be  recorded 
together  by  said  clerk  in  a  book  to  be  kept  for  that  purpose,  and  to  be  known  as 
“The  Record  of  Superior  Court  Charters,”  and  which  shall  be  kept  appropriately 
indexed  by  said  clerk;  but  this  shall  not  dispense  with  the  recording  of  the  order 
of  incorporation  upon  the  minutes  of  the  court,  also,  as  a  part  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  court. 

2.  If,  upon  hearing  such  petition,  the  court  shall  be  satisfied  that  the  application 
is  legitimately  within  the  purview  and  intention  of  this  code,  it  shall  pass  an  order 
declaring  the  said  application  granted,  and  the  petitioners  and  their  successors 
incorporated  for  and  during  a  term  not  exceeding  twenty  years,  with  the  privilege 
of  renewal  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  according  to  the  provisions  above  set 
forth.  A  certified  copy  of  this  petition  and  order,  under  the  seal  of  the  court, 
shall  be  evidence  of  such  incorporation  in  any  court  in  this  State. 

8.  No  corporation  created  under  this  article  shall  commence  to  exercise  the 
privileges  conferred  by  the  charter  until  10  per  cent  of  the  capital  stock  is  paid 
in,  and  no  charter  shall  have  any  force  or  effect  for  a  longer  period  than  two 
years,  unless  the  corporators,  within  that  time,  shall  in  good  faith  commence  to 
exercise  the  powers  granted  by  the  act  of  incorporation;  and  incase  of  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  said  corporation,  the  stockholders  shall  be  bound,  in  their  private  capacity, 
to  any  creditor  of  said  corporation  for  the  amount  of  stock  subscribed  for  by  him 
until  the  said  subscription  is  fully  paid  up,  or  until  the  stockholder  shall  have 
paid,  out  of  his  private  property,  debts  of  the  said  corporation  to  an  amount  equal 
to  his  unpaid  subscription. 

4.  The  clerk  of  the  court,  for  his  services,  shall  receive  the  usual  fees  allowed 
for  similar  services  mother  cases. 

5.  Corporations  thus  created  may  exercise  all  corporate  powers  necessary  to  the 
purpose  of  their  organization,  but  shall  make  no  contract  or  purchase,  or  hold 
any  property  of  any  kind  except  such  as  is  necessary  in  legitimately  carrying 
into  effect  such  purpose,  or  for  securing  debts  due  to  the  company. 


ILLINOIS. 

Societies,  corporations,  and  associations  (not  for  pecuniary  profit)  may  be 
formed  as  hereinafter  provided.  Any  three  or  more  persons,  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  who  shall  desire  to  associate  themselves  for  any  lawful  purpose, 
other  than  for  pecuniary  profit,  may  make,  sign,  and  acknowledge,  before  any 
officer  authorized  to  take  acknowledgments  of  deeds  in  this  State,  and  file  in  the 
office  of  the  secretary  of  state,  a  certificate  in  writing,  in  which  shall  be  stated 
the  name  or  title  by  which  such  corporation,  society,  or  association  shall  be  known 
in  law,  the  particular  business  and  objects  for  which  it  is  formed,  the  number  of 
its  trustees,  directors,  or  managers  and  the  names  of  the  trustees,  directors,  or  man¬ 
agers  selected  for  the  first  year  of  its  existence. 

Upon  filing  a  certificate  as  aforesaid,  the  secretary  of  state  shall  thereupon  issue 
a  certificate  of  the  organization  of  the  corporation,  society,  or  association,  making 
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a  part  thereof  a  copy  of  all  papers  filed  in  his  office  in  and  about  the  oiganization 
thereof,  and  duly  authenticated  under  his  hand  and  seal  of  State;  and  the  same 
shall  he  recorded  in  a  book  for  that  purpose,  in  the  office  of  the  recorder  of  deeds 
of  the  county  in  which  the  principal  place  of  business  of  such  corporation,  society, 
or  association  is  located.  Upon  complying  with  the  foregoing  conditions  the 
corporation,  society,  or  association  shall  be  deemed  fully  organized  and  may  pro¬ 
ceed  to  business:  Provided.  The  secretary  of  state  shall  not  issue  a  certificate  of 
organization  to  any  corporation,  society,  or  association  under  the  name  of  any 
then  existing.  (Act  April  18, 1872.) 

Trustees,  directors  or  managers  of  educational  institutions  may  prescribe  the 
courses  of  study  and  grant  such  literary  honors  and  degrees  as  are  usually  granted 
by  like  institutions,  and  give  suitable  diplomas.  (Act  March  24, 1874.) 

AIST  ACT  in  relation  to  the  incorporation  of  educational  institutions. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  people  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  represented  in  the 
general  assembly ,  That  whenever  property,  real  or  personal,  has  heretofore  been 
or  shall  hereafter  be  devised  or  bequeathed  by  last  will  and  testament,  or  granted, 
conveyed,  or  donated  by  deed  or  other  instrument,  to  trustees,  to  be  applied  by 
them  to  the  foundation  and  establishment  in  any  of  the  cities,  villages,  and  towns 
of  this  State  of  any  educational  institution,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  acting  trus¬ 
tees  in  any  such  case,  in  order  to  promote  the  better  establishment,  maintenance, 
and  management  of  such  institution,  to  cause  to  be  formed  a  corporation  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  with  the  rights,  powers,  and  privileges  hereinafter  pro¬ 
vided  for. 

§  2.  Such  acting  trustees  may  make.  sign,  and  acknowledge  before  any  officer 
authorized  to  take  acknowledgments  of  deeds  in  this  State,  and  file  in  the  office  of 
the  secretary  of  state  a  statement  in  writing  in  which  shall  be  set  forth  the  intent 
of  such  trustees  to  form  a  corporation  under  this  act;  a  copy  of  the  will  or  other 
instrument  by  which  endowment  of  said  educational  institution  has  been  pro¬ 
vided;  the  name  adopted  by  the  proposed  corporation  (which  shall  not  be  the 
name  of  any  other  corporation  existing);  the  city,  village,  or  town  in  which  the 
educational  institution  and  the  principal  place  of  business  of  the  corporation 
will  be  located;  the  number  of  managers  who  may  be  denominated  trustees,  man¬ 
agers,  or  directors  of  the  corporation,  and  the  names  of  the  trustees,  managers,  or 
directors  whc  art  to  constitute  the  original  board  of  such  officers  and  who  shall 
hold  until  their  successors,  respectively,  are  elected  and  qualified  as  in  this  act 
provided. 

§  3.  Upon  the  filing  in  his  office  of  such  a  statement  as  aforesaid  the  secretary  of 
state  shall  issue  to  the  incorporators,  under  his  hand  and  seal  of  State,  a  certificate, 
of  which  the  aforesaid  statement  shall  be  a  part,  declaring  that  the  organization 
of  the  corporation  is  perfected.  The  incorporators  shall  thereupon  cause  such 
certificate  to  be  recorded  in  a  proper  record  book  for  the  purpose  in  the  office  of 
the  recorder  of  deeds  of  the  county  in  which  the  said  educational  institution  is  to 
be  located,  and  thereupon  the  corporation  shall  be  deemed  fully  organized,  and 
may  proceed  to  carry  out  its  corporate  purposes,  and  may  receive  by  conveyance 
from  the  trustees  under  said  will,  deed,  or  other  instrument  of  donation  the  property 
provided  by  will  or  otherwise  as  aforesaid  for  the  endowment  of  said  educational 
institution,  and  may  hold  the  same  in  whatever  form  it  may  have  been  received  or 
conveyed  by  said  trustees  until  such  form  shall  be  changed  by  the  action  of  said 
corporation. 

§  4.  Organizations  formed  under  this  act  shall  be  bodies  corporate  and  politic, 
to  be  known  under  the  names  stated  in  the  respective  certificates  or  articles  of 
incorporation,  and  by  such  corporate  names  they  shall  have  and  possess  the 
ordinary  rights  and  incidents  of  corporations,  and  shall  be  capable  of  taking, 
holding,  and  disposing  of  real  and  personal  estate  for  all  purposes  of  their  organi¬ 
zation.  The  provisions  of  any  will,  deed,  or  other  instrument  by  which  endow^- 
ment  is  given  to  said  educational  institution  and  accepted  by  said  trustees, 
managers,  or  directors  shall,  as  to  such  endowment,  be  a  part  of  the  organic  and 
fundamental  lav/  of  such  corporation.  The  trustees,  managers,  or  directors  of 
any  such  corporation  shall  compose  its  members,  and  shall  not  be  less  than  three 
nor  more  than  seven  in  number,  which  number  may  be  changed  within  said  limits 
from  time  to  time  by  the  trustees,  managers,  or  directors  of  any  such  corporation, 
in  such  manner  as  may  be  provided  in  their  by-laws;  Provided,  however,  That 
the  number  of  trustees,  managers,  or  directors  shall  never  be  less  than  the  number 
of  trustees  provided  by  the  will  creating  any  such  trust  for  the  administration 
thereof;  shall  elect  the  officers  of  the  corporation  from  their  number,  and  shall 
have  control  and  management  of  its  affairs  and  property;  may  accept  donations 
and  in  their  discretion  hold  the  same  in  the  form  in  which  [they]  are  given,  for 
all  purposes  of  education,  science,  literature,  and  art,  germane  to  the  object  and 
purpose  of  said  corporation.  They  may  fill  by  election,  subject  to  the  approval 
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of  the  chief  justice,  for  the  time  being,  of  the  supreme  court  of  Illinois,  vacancies 
occurring  in  their  own  number  by  death,  incapacity,  retirement,  or  otherwise, 
and  may  make  lawful  by-laws  for  the  management  of  the  corporation  and  of  the 
educational  institution,  which  by-laws  shall  set  forth  what  officers  there  shall  be 
of  the  corporation,  and  shall  define  and  prescribe  their  respective  duties.  They 
may  appoint  and  employ,  from  time  to  time,  such  agents  and  employees  as  they 
may  deem  necessary  for  the  efficient  administration  and  conduct  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  institution  and  other  affairs  of  the  corporation.  Whenever  any  trustee, 
manager,  or  director  shall  be  elected  to  fill  any  vacancy  a  certificate  under  the 
seal  of  the  corporation,  giving  the  name  of  the  person  elected,  shall  be  recorded 
in  the  office  of  the  recorder  of  deeds  where  the  articles  of  incorporation  are  recorded. 
The  trustees,  managers,  or  directors  of  such  corporation  shall,  in  the  month  of 
January  in  each  year,  cause  to  be  made  a  report  to  the  governor  of  the  State  for 
the  year  ending  on  the  thirty-first  day  of  Decsmber  preceding,  of  the  condition  of 
the  educational  institution  and  of  the  funds  and  other  property  of  the  corporation, 
showing  the  assets  and  investments  of  such  corporation  in  detail. 

Approved,  June  21,  1895. 

KENTUCKY. 

AN  ACT  to  provide  for  the  organization  of  Eleemosynary  and  Educational  Institutions. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  general  assembly  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky:  §  1. 
Any  number  of  persons  may  associate  to  form  a  corporation,  society,  or  asssocia- 
tion,  having  no  capital  stock,  for  religious,  charitable,  educational,  or  any  other 
lawful  purpose,  from  which  no  private  pecuniary  profit  is  to  be  derived.  Such 
persons  shall  sign  articles  of  incorporation,  and  the  same  shall  be  filed  in  the  office 
of  the  secretary  of  state  and  recorded  in  the  county  clerk’s  office  of  the  county 
where  the  principal  place  of  business  of  the  incorporation  is  located.  The  articles 
shall  set  forth  the  name  of  the  proposed  corporation,  society,  or  association,  which 
shall  not  be  the  name  of  any  existing  corporation,  and  the  object  for  which  it  is 
formed,  and  such  other  facts  as  the  signers  of  the  articles  deem  proper  to  mention. 

§  2.  When  the  articles  are  filed  and  recorded  as  provided,  and  a  certificate  of 
that  fact  is  issued  by  the  secretary  of  state,  the  signers  of  the  articles,  their  asso¬ 
ciates  and  successors,  shall  be  a  body  corporate  and  politic,  and  by  the  name 
selected  shall  have  the  right  to  sue  and  be  sued,  contract  and  be  contracted  with, 
have  and  use  a  common  seal,  and  alter  the  same  at  pleasure;  and  to  receive  and 
hold  such  property,  real  and  personal,  whether  obtained  by  purchase,  gift,  or 
devise,  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  on  or  promote  the  objects  of  the  corporation, 
society,  or  association,  and  may  sell  or  dispose  of  such  property  at  pleasure,  unless 
the  property  has  been  received  as  a  gift  or  devise  for  some  special  purpose,  and  if 
so  received  it  shall  be  used  and  applied  only  for  such  purpose. 

§  3.  Corporations,  associations,  or  societies  organized  under  this  act  may  adopt 
such  rules  for  their  government  and  operation,  not  inconsistent  with  law,  as  the 
directors,  trustees,  or  managers  deem  proper,  but  shall  not  be  operated,  managed, 
or  used  for  private  gain,  or  engage  in  any  plan  or  scheme  of  banking  or  insurance. 

§  4.  Existing  corporations,  associations,  or  societies  heretofore  incorporated  or 
chartered,  and  not  operated,  managed,  or  used  for  private  profit,  and  such  as  may 
become  organized  under  this  act,  may,  by  the  consent  of  two-thirds  of  the  direc¬ 
tors,  managers,  or  trustees,  amend  any  part  of  the  charter  or  articles  of  incorpo¬ 
ration  by  filing  and  recording  the  amendment  in  the  manner  herein  provided  for 
filing  and  recording  original  articles. 

§  5.  Corporations,  associations,  or  societies  organized  under  this  act  shall  not  be 
subject  to  any  of  the  laws  relating  to  corporations  having  a  capital  stock,  or 
organized  for  pecuniary  profit,  except  that  requiring  an  agent  on  whom  process 
may  be  executed,  but  shall  at  all  times  be  subject  to  visitation  by  the  legislature. 

§  6.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  one  or  more  of  the  existing  institutions  affected  by 
this  act  desire  to  reorganize  at  once  under  its  provisions,  therefore  an  emergency 
exists,  and  this  act  shall  take  effect  from  its  passage. 

Approved,  March  22,  1892. 

NEBRASKA. 

EDUCATIONAL  CORPORATIONS. 

Hoie  incorporated.—  Any  number  of  persons,  not  less  than  five,  desiring  to 
establish  a  college,  university,  normal  school,  or  other  institution  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  education,  religion,  morality,  agriculture,  or  the  fine  arts  may,  by 
complying  with  the  provisions  of  this  subdivision,  become  a  body  corporate  and 
politic  with  perpetual  succession,  and  may  assume  a  corporate  name  by  which 
they  may  sue  and  be  sued,  plead  and  be  impleaded  in  all  courts  of  law  and  equity; 
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may  have  a  corporate  seal,  and  the  same  alter  and  break  at  pleasure;  may  hold  all 
kinds  of  estate,  real,  personal,  or  mixed,  which  they  may  acquire  by  purchase, 
donation,  devise,  or  otherwise,  necessary  to  accomplish  the  objects  of  the  corpo¬ 
ration,  and  the  same  to  dispose  of  and  convey  at  pleasure. 

Value  of  property. — To  ascertain  the  property  and  value  thereof,  of  any  institu¬ 
tion  desirous  of  becoming  a  body  corporate,  under  the  provisions  of  this  subdi¬ 
vision,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  probate  judge  of  any  county  of  this  State,  on 
application  in  writing,  of  any  number  of  persons  not  less  than  five,  of  whom  not 
less  than  five  shall  be  resident  freeholders  of  the  county  where  such  application  is 
made,  or  where  such  institution  is  or  is  intended  to  be  located,  setting  forth  the 
objects  for  which  they  desire  to  become  incorporated,  to  select  three  disinterested 
freeholders  of  the  county  and  voters  therein,  as  appraisers,  who  shall  first  take  an 
oath  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  their  duties,  before  some  competent  officer,  and 
such  appraisers  shall  then  proceed  to  make  a  schedule,  and  upon  actual  view  to 
appraise  the  true  value,  in  money,  of  all  such  goods,  chattels,  lands,  and  tene¬ 
ments,  choses  in  action,  rights,  credits,  and  subscriptions  as  such  applicants  shall 
exhibit  to  such  appraisers,  and  shall  return  such  schedule  with  their  appraisement 
and  certificate  of  some  officer  authorized  to  administer  oaths  that  such  appraisers 
were  first  duly  sworn  by  him  to  discharge  their  duties  as  such  appraisers,  to  the 
probate  judge  of  the  proper  county;  and  if  the  amount  so  found  shall  be  equal  to 
the  sum  required  for  the  commencement  of  any  such  institution  as  said  applicants 
desire,  such  probate  judge  shall  give  such  applicants  a  certificate  of  the  fact,  and 
they  shall  enter  it  in  a  book  of  records,  by  them  provided  for  that  purpose,  which 
certificate,  together  with  the  corporate  name  and  the  articles  of  association,  they 
shall  also  cause  to  be  recorded  in  the  county  clerk's  office  of  the  county  where 
such  institution  is  or  is  intended  to  be  located,  and  they  shall  thenceforward  be  a 
body  corporate  and  politic,  according  to  the  provisions  of  this  subdivision;  and 
such  probate  judge,  appraisers,  and  county  clerk  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  fees 
as  for  like  services  in  other  cases  and  no  more. 

Trustees.  —The  corporators  of  any  college  or  university  which  may  be  organized 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  subdivision  may  elect  five  or  more  trus¬ 
tees,  of  whom  not  less  than  five  shall  be  resident  freeholders  of  the  county  where 
such  college  or  university  is  located,  wno  shall  constitute  a  board  of  directors  for 
such  institution,  and  they  shall  have  power  to  fill  vacancies  that  may  occur  in 
their  board,  and  shall  hold  their  offices  until  their  successors  are  elected  and  quali¬ 
fied  according  to  the  rules  and  by-laws  that  may  be  adopted  by  the  board  of  trus¬ 
tees,  but  at  all  times  at  least  five  of  such  board  of  trustees  shall  be  residents,  free¬ 
holders  of  the  county  where  such  institution  is  located;  and  when  any  such  board, 
in  their  corporate  name,  shall  have  acquired  for  the  benefit  of  such  institution 
five  thousand  dollars  in  real  and  personal  property,  to  be  ascertained  as  herein 
provided,  said  trustees  shall  have  power  to  appoint  a  president,  professors,  tutors, 
and  teachers,  and  any  other  necessary  agents  and  officers,  and  fix  the  compensa¬ 
tion  of  each,  and  may  enact  such  by-laws  not  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  this 
State  or  the  United  States,  for  the  government  of  the  institution,  and  for  conduct¬ 
ing  the  affairs  of  the  corporation,  as  they  may  deem  necessary,  and  shall  have 
power  to  confer,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  faculty,  all  such  degrees  and 
honors  as  are  conferred  by  colleges  and  universities  of  the  United  States,  and  such 
others,  having  reference  to  the  course  of  study  and  the  accomplishment  of  the 
student,  as  they  may  deem  proper. 

UNIVERSITIES. 


How  incorporated. — Whenever  any  person  or  persons  shall  have  become  pos¬ 
sessed  of  funds,  securities,  and  property  of  the  value  of  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  or  more  for  the  purpose  of  an  institution  of  learning  of  the  rank  and 
grade  of  a  college  or  university,  it  shall  be  competent  for  him  or  them  to  present 
to  the  judge  of  the  district  court  of  the  county  in  which  such  institution  is,  or  is 
proposed  to  be  situated,  a  petition  setting  forth  the  fact,  and  such  circumstances 
as  may  be  pertinent,  praying  the  appointment  of  one  or  more  commissioners  to 
examine  into  the  truth  thereof;  and  thereupon  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said 
judge  to  appoint  a  commissioner  or  commissioners  for  the  purpose  aforesaid.  The 
person  or  persons  so  appointed  shall  be,  by  said  judge,  sworn  to  full  inquiry  and 
true  report  make  of  the  matters  given  to  him  or  them  in  charge,  and  the  said 
oath,  duly  subscribed  by  the  parties  and  certified  by  the  said  judge,  shall  be  filed 
in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  said  county.  The  said  commissioner  or  commissioners 
shall  thereupon  personally  examine  the  property,  funds,  and  securities  alleged  to 
be  set  apart  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  and  shall  appraise  the  same  and  report  the 
facts  thus  ascertained  to  the  said  judge.  If,  from  the  said  report,  it  shall  appear 
to  the  said  judge  that  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  property,  funds, 
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and  securities  of  that  value  have  been  set  apart  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  so  as  to 
be  irrevocably  and  inviolably  appropriate  thereto,  the  said  judge  shall  indorse  the 
said  report  with  an  order  approving  the  same,  and  directing  that  the  same  be  filed 
in  the  office  of  the  said  county  clerk,  together  with  the  petition  aforesaid,  and 
other  papers  presented  to  him  in  the  same  matter,  which  petition,  report,  order, 
and  papers  shall  be  recorded  by  the  said  clerk  in  the  book  of  incorporations  to  be 
kept  in  his  office. 

Trustees. — Whereupon,  the  person  or  persons  possessed  of  the  said  funds,  securi¬ 
ties,  and  properties  may,  under  his  or  their  hands,  appoint  five  or  more  persons 
to  be  trustees  of  the  said  institution,  who  shall  thereupon  become  a  body  politic 
and  corporate  under  a  name  and  style  to  be  named,  designated,  and  appointed  for 
the  purpose  by  the  aforesaid  person  or  persons  in  the  said  writing  appointing  the 
said  trustees,  which  paper,  writing  of  appointment,  shall  be  filed  and  recorded  in 
the  book  of  incorporations  in  the  office  of  the  said  county  clerk,  and  the  said  trustees, 
under  the  name  and  style  so  named,  designated,  and  appointed,  may  sue  and  be 
sued,  plead  and  be  impleaded,  in  all  courts  of  law  and  equity,  have  a  common 
seal,  and  the  same  alter,  break,  and  renew  at  pleasure,  and  hold  all  kinds  of  estate, 
real  and  personal  and  mixed,  which  they  may  acquire  by  purchase,  donation, 
devise,  or  otherwise,  necessary  to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  the  corporation,  and 
the  same  to  dispose  of  and  convey  at  pleasure.  And  a  certified  copy  of  the  said 
paper,  writing,  appointing  said  trustees,  and  naming,  designating,  and  appointing 
the  name  and  style  of  such  corporation,  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  in  all  courts 
and  before  all  officers,  boards,  commissioners,  and  tribunals  of  the  due  incorpora 
lion  of  such  body  politic  and  corporate. 

Powers  of  trustees. — The  said  board  of  trustees  shall  have  power  to  fill  all  vacan¬ 
cies  in  their  number,  to  make  rules,  regulations,  and  by-laws  for  the  government 
of  their  board  and  of  the  institution;  to  appoint  a  president,  professors,  tutors, 
and  teachers,  and  any  other  necessary  officers  and  agents,  and  fix  the  compen¬ 
sation  of  each;  to  erect  within  and  as  departments  of  said  institution  such  schools 
and  colleges  of  the  arts  and  sciences  and  professions  as  to  them  may  seem  proper, 
and  to  confer  such  academic  degrees  and  honors  as  are  conferred  by  colleges  and 
universities  of  the  United  States,  and  to  borrow  from  time  to  time,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  paying  indebtedness,  such  sum  or  sums  of  money  as  they  may  see  fit,  and 
to  secure  such  loan  or  loans  by  mortgage  or  trust  deed  executed  by  their  president 
and  secretary,  upon  their  college  or  university  buildings  and  grounds,  and  other¬ 
wise  as  they  shall  deem  expedient;  Provided,  That  if  such  institution  has  stock¬ 
holders,  the  said  board  of  trustees  shall  first  be  authorized  to  borrow  such  money 
and  execute  said  mortgage  or  trust  deeds  by  vote  of  the  owners  of  a  majority  of 
the  stock. 

Foreign  corporations — Diplomas,  etc. — That  any  corporation  organized  under 
the  laws  of  any  other  State  or  States,  Territory  or  Territories,  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing,  maintaining,  and  conducting  institutions  of  learning  of  the  rank  or 
grade  of  a  college  or  university,  which  has  complied  with  or  hereafter  may  com¬ 
ply  with  the  provisions  of  section  215  of  chapter  16  of  the  compiled  statutes  of 
the  State  of  Nebraska,  and  of  this  act,  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  perm  tted, 
authorized,  and  empowered  to  issue  diplomas  and  to  confer  degrees  and  honors 
such  as  are  conferred  by  colleges  and  universities  of  the  United  States. 

Same — Status  ascertained — Procedure. — Whenever  any  such  corporation  shall 
have  become  possessed  of  property  and  funds  of  the  value  of  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  or  more,  whether  in  land,  buildings,  funds,  securities,  or  endowments,  and 
shall  have  established  aninstitution  for  the  purposes,  aforesaid  within  this  State,  it 
shall  be  competent  for  such  corporation  to  present  to  the  judge  of  the  district  court 
of  the  county  in  which  the  said  institution  shall  be  located,  a  petition  setting  forth 
the  facts  and  stating  that  the  said  corporation  has  complied  with  the  provisions  of 
the  section  aforesaid  and  of  this  act,  together  with  such  other  facts  as  may  be 
pertinent,  and  praying  the  appointment  of  three  commissioners  to  examine  into 
the  truth  thereof.  And  thereupon  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  judge  to  appoint 
three  disinterested  commissioners,  residents  of  the  said  county,  for  the  purposes 
aforesaid.  The  persons  so  appointed  shall  be,  by  the  said  judge,  sworn  to  true 
inquiry,  and  full  report  make  of  the  matters  given  them  in  charge,  which  said 
oath  shall  be  subscribed  by  the  parties  and  certified  by  the  said  judge,  and  shall 
be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  said  county,  as  hereinafter  provided.  The  said 
commissioners  shall  thereupon  immediately  proceed  to  the  discharge  of  their  said 
duties,  and  shall  personally  examine  the  property,  funds,  securities,  and  endow¬ 
ments  of  the  said  institution  alleged  to  be  set  apart  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  and 
shall  appraise  the  same  and  shall  report  facts  thus  ascertained  in  writing,  duly  signed 
by  the  said  commissioners,  to  the  said  judge.  If  to  the  said  judge  it  shall  appear 
from  the  said  report  that  the  said  corporation  has  complied  with  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  and  that  the  said  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  or  more,  in  property, 
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funds,  securities,  or  endowments,  has  been  set  apart  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  to 
be  irrevocably  and  inviolably  appropriate  thereto,  the  said  judge  shall  indorse  said 
report  with  an  order  approving  the  same,  and  shall  in  said  order  fix  the  compensa¬ 
tion  of  the  said  commissioners,  and  shall  direct  that  the  said  order,  together  with 
the  petition  and  oaths  and  all  other  papers  pertaining  to  the  said  matter,  be  filed  in 
the  office  of  the  clerk  of  said  county,  and  the  said  petition,  oaths,  report,  order, 
and  other  papers  shall  be  recorded  by  the  said  clerk  in  the  book  of  incorporation 
provided  by  law  to  be  kept  in  his  office. 

Same — Powers,  diplomas ,  etc. — That  thereupon  the  said  corporation  maj^,  by 
its  regents,  trustees,  or  other  government  officer  or  officers  thereof,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  faculty  of  said  institution,  issue  diplomas  and  confer 
degrees  and  honors,  as  provided  in  section  1  of  this  act. 

NEW  YORK. 

Educational  institutions  are  chartered  by  the  regents  of  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York. 

Regents. — The  university  is  governed  and  all  its  corporate  powers  exercised  by  19 
elective  regents,  and  by  the  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  secretary  of  state,  and 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  who  are  ex  officio  regents.  The  regents 
may  confer  by  diploma  under  their  seal  such  honorary  degrees  as  they  may  deem 
proper,  and  may  establish  examinations  as  to  attainments  in  learning,  and  may 
award  and  confer  suitable  certificates,  diplomas,  and  degrees  on  persons  who  sat¬ 
isfactorily  meet  the  requirements  prescribed. 

Charters. — The  regents  may,  by  an  instrument  under  their  seal  and  recorded  in 
their  office,  incorporate  any  university,  college,  academy,  library,  museum,  or 
other  institution  or  association  for  the  promotion  of  science,  literature,  art,  his¬ 
tory,  or  other  department  of  knowledge,  under  such  name,  with  such  number  of 
trustees  or  other  managers,  and  with  such  powers,  privileges,  and  duties,  and  sub¬ 
ject  to  such  limitations  and  restrictions  in  all  respects  as  the  regents  may  pre¬ 
scribe  in  conformity  to  law. 

Conditions  of  incorporation. — No  institution  shall  be  given  power  to  confer 
degrees  unless  it  shall  have  resources  of  at  least  $500,000,  and  no  institution  for 
higher  education  shall  be  incorporated  without  suitable  provision,  approved  by 
the  regents,  for  buildings,  furniture,  educational  equipment,  and  proper  mainte¬ 
nance.  No  institution  shall  institute  or  have  any  faculty  or  department  of  higher 
education  in  any  place  or  be  given  power  to  confer  any  degree  not  specifically 
authorized  by  its  charter;  and  no  institution  of  higher  education  shall  be  incor¬ 
porated  under  the  provisions  of  any  general  act  authorizing  the  formation  of  a 
corporation  without  grant  of  a  special  charter  on  individual  application,  and  no 
corporation  shall,  under  authority  of  any  general  act,  extend  its  business  to  include 
establishing  or  carrying  on  any  such  institution. 

Change  of  name  or  charter. — The  regents  may  at  any  time,  for  sufficient  cause, 
by  an  instrument  under  their  seal  and  recorded  in  their  office,  change  the  name, 
or  alter,  suspend,  or  revoke  the  charter  or  incorporation  of  any  institution  which 
they  might  incorporate,  if  subject  to  their  visitation  or  chartered  or  incorporated 
by  the  regents  or  under  a  general  law;  provided,  that  unless  on  unanimous  request 
of  the  trustees  of  the  institution,  no  name  shall  be  changed  and  no  charter  shall 
be  altered,  nor  shall  any  rights  or  privileges  thereunder  be  suspended  or  repealed 
by  the  regents,  till  they  have  mailed  to  the  usual  address  of  every  trustee  of  the 
institution  concerned  at  least  thirty  days’  notice  of  a  hearing  when  any  objections 
to  the  proposed  change  will  be  considered,  and  till  ordered  by  vote  at  a  meeting  of 
the  regents  for  which  the  notices  have  specified  that  action  is  to  be  taken  on  the 
proposed  change. 

Among  the  ordinances  adopted  by  the  regents  are  the  following: 

College  defined. — An  institution  to  be  ranked  as  a  college  must  have  at  least  six 
professors  giving  their  entire  time  to  college  and  university  work,  a  course  of  four 
full  years  of  college  grade  in  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  and  must  require  for  admis¬ 
sion  not  less  than  the  usual  four  years  of  academic  or  high-school  preparation  or 
its  equivalent,  in  addition  to  the  preacademic  or  grammar-school  studies. 

Degree-conferring  power. — No  charter  hereafter  granted  shall  authorize  any 
institution  to  confer  any  honorary  degree  or  any  degree  on  examination  without 
residence,  or  any  degree  on  lower  requirements  than  those  fixed  by  the  university 
ordinances  as  the  minimum  for  that  degree. 

Honorary  degrees. — The  bachelor’s  degrees  in  arts,  philosophy,  science,  and  lit¬ 
erature,  and  the  doctor’s  degree  in  philosophy  shall  not  be  conferred  by  the  uni¬ 
versity  or  by  any  institution  in  this  State  causa  honoris. 
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Nonresident  degrees — No  degree  shall  be  conferred  in  this  State  on  examination 
without  completion  of  a  prescribed  course,  of  which  at  least  one  year  has  been 
taken  in  regular  attendance  on  the  usual  exercises  of  a  teaching  institution  regis¬ 
tered  for  that  degree. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


AN  ACT  to  provide  for  the  incorporation,  of  institutions  of  learning  with  power  to  confer 
degrees  in  art,  pure  and  applied  science,  philosophy,  literature,  medicine,  law,  and  theology, 
and  for  the  supervision  and  regulation  of  the  same,  and  providing  a  method  by  which  institu¬ 
tions  already  incorporated  may  obtain  the  power  to  confer  degrees,  and  exempting  from  the 
provisions  of  this  act  colleges  heretofore  incorporated  by  the  courts  of  -common  pleas  with 
power  to  confer  degrees  in  cases  where  such  colleges  have  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this 
act  a  specified  amount  of  capital  or  resources. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted ,  <&e.,  That  all  institutions  of  learning  hereafter  to  be 
incorporated  as  colleges,  universities,  or  theological  seminaries  with  power  to 
confer  degrees  in  art,  pure  and  applied  science,  philosophy,  literature,  law,  medi¬ 
cine,  and  theology,  or  any  of  them,  shall  be  incorporated  in  the  manner  herein¬ 
after  set  forth,  with  general  power  as  follows: 

First.  To  have  succession  by  their  corporate  names  for  the  period  limited  by 
their  charters,  and  when  no  period  is  limited  thereby,  or  by  this  act,  perpetually, 
subject  to  the  power  of  the  general  assembly,  under  the  constitution  of  this  Com¬ 
monwealth. 

Second.  To  maintain  and  defend  judicial  proceedings. 

Third.  To  make  and  use  a  common  seal  and  alter  the  same  at  pleasure. 

Fourth.  To  hold,  purchase,  and  transfer  such  real  and  personal  property  as  the 
purposes  of  the  corporation  require,  not  exceeding  the  amount  limited  by  its  charter 
or  by  law. 

Fifth.  To  appoint  and  remove  such  subordinate  officers  and  agents  as  the  business 
of  the  corporation  requires,  and  to  allow  them  suitable  compensation. 

Sixth.  To  make  by-laws,  not  inconsistent  with  law,  for  the  management  of  their 
property  and  the  regulation  of  its  affairs. 

Seventh.  To  enter  into  any  obligation  necessary  to  the  transaction  of  their 
ordinary  affairs. 

Section  2.  Whenever  five  or  more  persons,  three  of  whom  at  least  are  citizens  of 
this  Commonwealth,  shall  voluntarily  associate  themselves  together  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  obtaining  a  charter  of  incorporation  as  a  college,  university,  or  theological 
seminary  with  power  to  confer  degrees  as  aforesaid,  they  shall  prepare  a  certificate 
of  such  intended  incorporation,  which  shall  set  forth: 

I.  The  name  of  the  corporation. 

II.  The  purpose  for  which  it  is  formed. 

III.  The  place  or  places  where  its  business  is  to  be  transacted. 

IV.  The  term  for  which  it  is  to  exist. 

V.  The  names  and  residences  of  the  subscribers. 

VI.  The  number  of  its  directors,  trustees,  or  managers,  and  the  places  of  resi¬ 
dence  of  those  who  are  chosen  as  such  for  the  first  year. 

VII.  The  amount  of  assets  in  the  possession  of  said  subscribers  which  are  to  be 
devoted  to  the  purpose  of  establishing  and  conducting  said  college  or  university. 

VIII.  The  minimum  number  of  persons  whom  it  is  intended  to  regularly  employ 
as  members  of  the  faculty  of  said  corporation. 

IX.  A  brief  statement  of  the  requirements  for  admission  and  of  the  course  of 
study  to  be  pursued  in  said  institution. 

Section  3.  Notice  of  the  intention  to  apply  for  any  such  charter  shall  be  inserted 
in  two  newspapers  of  general  circulation,  printed  in  the  proper  county,  for  three 
weeks,  setting  forth  briefly  the  character  and  object  of  the  corporation  to  be  formed 
and  the  intention  to  make  application  therefor. 

Section  4.  The  said  certificate  of  incorporation  shall  be  acknowledged  by  at  least 
three  of  said  subscribers,  and  before  the  recorder  of  deeds,  et  cetera,  of  the  county 
in  which  the  business  of  the  corporation  is  to  be  transacted,  to  be  their  act  and 
deed  and  for  the  purposes  therein  contained,  and  the  same  having  been  duty  cer¬ 
tified  under  the  hand  and  official  seal  of  said  recorder  of  deeds,  et  cetera,  shall  be 
presented  to  any  law  judge  of  a  court  of  common  pleas  of  said  county,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  the  proof  of  publication  of  the  notice  of  such  application,  who  is  hereby 
required  to  peruse  and  examine  said  instruments,  and,  if  the  same  be  found  to  be 
in  proper  form  and  within  the  purposes  of  this  act  and  shall  appear  lawful  and 
not  injurious  to  the  community,  he  shall  endorse  thereon  these  facts  and  shall 
thereupon  direct  the  prothonotary  or  clerk  of  said  court  to  transmit  to  the  super¬ 
intendent  of  public  instruction  of  the  Commonwealth  a  certified  copy  of  said  cer¬ 
tificate  of  incorporation,  together  with  the  said  endorsements  thereon. 
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Section  5.  No  charter  for  such  incorporation,  with  power  to  confer  degrees  as 
aforesaid,  shall  be  granted  until  the  merits  of  the  application,  from  an  educational 
standpoint,  shall  he  passed  upon  by  a  board  to  be  styled  the  “  College  and  Univer¬ 
sity  Council,”  which  shall  consist  of  twelve  members,  namely,  the  governor,  the 
attorney- general,  and  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  who  small  be  mem¬ 
bers  ex  officio,  three  persons  selected  from  the  presiding  officers  of  undenomina¬ 
tional  colleges  or  universities  of  this  Commonwealth,  three  persons  selected  from 
the  presiding  officers  of  denominational  colleges  or  universities  of  this  Common¬ 
wealth,  and  three  persons  holding  official  relationship  to  common  schools  of  the 
State.  Those  who  are  not  ex  officio  members  shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor, 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  for  a  term  of  four  years. 

Section  6.  No  institution  shall  be  chartered  with  the  power  to  confer  degrees, 
unless  it  has  assets  amounting  to  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  invested  in  build¬ 
ings,  apparatus,  and  endowments  for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  promoting  instruc¬ 
tion,  and  unless  the  faculty  consists  of  at  least  six  regular  professors  who  devote 
all  their  time  to  the  instruction  of  its  college  or  university  classes,  nor  shall  any 
baccalaureate  degree  in  art,  science,  philosophy  or  literature  be  conferred  upon 
any  student  who  has  not  completed  a  college  or  university  course  covering  four 
years.  The  standard  of  admission  to  these  four  year  courses  or  to  advanced  classes 
in  these  courses  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  said  council. 

Section  7.  Upon  receipt  of  said  certified  copy  of  certificate  of  incorporation  as 
directed  in  section  four,  of  this  act,  the  said  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
shall,  within  sixty  days  thereafter,  cause  said  “college  and  university  council ” 
to  be  convened  at  such  time  and  place  as  he  may  designate,  and  said  council  shall 
thereupon  hear  and  consider  said  application,  and  if  the  course  of  instruction 
and  standard  of  admission  to  said  institution  and  the  composition  of  the  faculty 
shall  appear  to  said  council  to  be  sufficient,  and  the  educational  needs  of  the 
particular  locality  in  which  the  proposed  institution  is  to  be  situated  and  of  the 
Commonwealth  at  large  are  likely  to  be  met  by  the  granting  of  said  applica¬ 
tion,  the  said  council  shall  thereupon  cause  to  be  endorsed  on  said  application 
or  certificate  its  findings  and  its  approval  of  the  same,  together  with  a  recom¬ 
mendation  to  the  law  judge  or  court  before  whom  the  same  was  originally 
presented  that  the  same  be  granted.  If,  in  the  judgment  of  the  council,  the  said 
application  should  not  be  granted,  it  shall  endorse  thereon  its  findings,  and  its 
disapproval  of  the  same  with  a  recommendation  that  said  application  be  refused. 
The  said  certified  copy  of  said  certificate  shall,  with  the  endorsements  thereon, 
thereupon  be  returned  to  the  said  law  judge  or  court,  who,  in  finally  passing  upon 
the  application,  shall  be  guided  in  his  decree  by  the  finding  of  the  college  and  uni¬ 
versity  council.  In  case  the  law  judge,  after  giving  his  consideration  to  the  find¬ 
ings  of  the  said  council,  shall  be  satisfied  with  the  propriety  of  the  application  in 
view  of  all  the  facts,  he  shall  approve  the  same  and  order  and  decree  that,  upon 
the  recording  of  said  certificate  with  the  recommendation  of  said  council  and  a 
copy  of  said  order  of  court  in  the  recorder’s  office  aforesaid,  the  subscribers  thereto 
and  their  associates  and  successors  shall  be  a  corporation  for  the  purpose  and  upon 
the  terms  therein  stated,  and  thenceforth  the  persons  named  therein  and  subscrib¬ 
ing  the  same,  and  their  associates  and  successors  shall  be  a  corporation  by  the 
name  therein  given.  In  case  of  the  disapproval  of  said  application  by  the  council 
aforesaid,  the  proposed  charter  shall  not  be  granted. 

Section  8.  In  the  transaction  of  business  of  said  “college  and  university  coun¬ 
cil”  the  concurrence  of  a  majority  of  the  members  thereof  shall  be  required. 

Section  9.  All  institutions  chartered  under  this  act  shall  be  subject  to  visitation 
and  inspection  by  representatives  of  the  council,  and  if  any  one  of  them  shall  fail 
t.o  keep  up  the  required  standard  the  court  shall,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
council,  revoke  the  power  to  confer  degrees. 

Section  10.  The  council  shall  meet  regularly  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  October  pre¬ 
ceding  the  biennial  session  of  the  legislature,  and  shall  submit  to  that  body  a  bien¬ 
nial  report  upon  higher  education  in  Pennsylvania;  said  report  to  be  printed  in 
connection  with  the  report  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Section  11.  Any  college,  university  or  theological  seminary,  heretofore  incor¬ 
porated  under  the  laws  of  this^Commonwealth,  may  apply  to  any  law  judge  of  any 
court  of  common  pleas  of  the  county  in  which  the  business  of  such  corporation  is 
transacted  for  amendments  to  its  charter,  enabling  it  to  confer  degrees  in  like 
manner  as  institutions  originally  incorporated  under  this  act,  and  in  the  applica¬ 
tion  therefor  it  shall  follow  the  requirements  of  this  act  in  respect  of  applications 
for  original  charters  of  incorporation  and  the  method  of  pro  edure  prescribed 
therefor.  Such  applications  for  amendments  shall  be  acted  upon  by  the  same 
authorities  and  in  the  same  manner  as  provided  in  this  act  for  the  original  incor¬ 
poration  of  colleges,  universities,  and  theological  seminaries.  No  such  amendment 
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shall  he  .granted,  however,  unless  the  institution  applying  therefor  shall  bring 
itself  within  the  provisions  of  this  act  as  fully  as  is  required  in  the  granting  of 
original  charters  under  this  act. 

Section  12.  When  a  college  or  theological  seminary  has  heretofore  been  incor¬ 
porated  by  special  act  of  assembly,  it  may  obtain  the  power  to  confer  degrees  from 
the  courts,  as  above  set  forth,  provided  it  has  invested  funds  amounting  to  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this  act.  This  act  further¬ 
more  .shall  not  impair  the  authority  of  colleges  heretofore  incorporated  by  such 
courts  of  common  pleas  with  power  to  confer  degrees  in  cases  where  such  institu¬ 
tions  have  property  or  capital,  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this  act,  of  at  least  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  which  shall,  within  three  months  after  the  passage 
of  this  act,  file  with  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  of  this  Commonwealth 
a  sworn  statement  that  the  assets  held  by  them  individually  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  education  in  the  higher  branches  of  human  learning  amount  to  the  sum 
of  on 6  hundred  thousand  dollars,  nor  shall  this  act  impair  the  authority  of  uni¬ 
versities  similarly  incorporated  by  the  courts  with  the  power  to  confer  degrees  in 
cases  where  such  institutions  possess  property  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this 
act  amounting  to  the  sum  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  which  shall, 
within  three  months  from  the  passage  of  this  act,  file  with  the  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  of  this  Commonwealth  a  sworn  statement  that  the  assets  held  by 
them  individually  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  instruction  in  the  higher  branches 
of  human  learning  amount  to  the  sum  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars;  none  of 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  however,  shall  be  construed  as  applying  to  institutions 
possessing  capital  stock  and  established  for  the  purposes  of  private  profit  or  gain. 

Approved — The  26th  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1895. 


TEXAS. 


Private  corporations  may  be  created  by  the  voluntary  association  of  three  or 
more  persons  for  the  support  of  any  benevolent,  charitable,  educational,  or  mis¬ 
sionary  undertaking. 

The  charter  of  an  intended  corporation  must  be  subscribed  by  three  or  more 
persons,  two  of  whom  at  least  must  be  citizens  of  the  State,  and  must  be  acknowl¬ 
edged  by  them  before  an  officer  duly  authorized  to  take  acknowledgment  of  deeds. 
Married  women  may  be  subscribers  to  charters. 

Such  charter  shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state,  who  shall 
record  the  same  at  length  in  a  book  to  be  kept  for  that  purpose,  and  retain  the 
original  on  file  in  his  office.  A  copy  of  the  charter,  or  of  the  record  thereof  certi¬ 
fied  under  the  great  seal  of  the  State,  shall  be  evidence  of  the  creation  of  the  cor¬ 
poration. 

The  existence  of  the  corporation  shall  date  from  the  filing  of  the  charter  in  the 
office  of  the  secretary  of  state,  and  the  certificate  of  the  secretary  of  state  shall  be 
evidence  of  such  filing. 

The  president,  professors,  or  principals  shall  constitute  the  faculty  in  academy, 
college,  or  university  corporations,  and  shall  have  power  to  enforce  the  rules  and 
regulations  enacted  by  the  directors  or  trustees  for  the  government  and  discipline 
of  the  students,  and  to  suspend  and  expel  offenders,  as  may  be  deemed  necessary. 

The  directors  or  trustees  named  in  the  charter,  as  required  by  this  title,  of  any 
college,  academy,  university,  or  other  corporation  to  promote  education,  and  their 
successors,  may  make  all  necessary  by-laws,  elect  and  employ  officers,  provide  for 
filling  vacancies,  appoint  and  remove  professors,  teachers,  agents,  etc.,  and  fix 
their  compensation,  confer  degrees,  and  do  and  perform  any  and  all  necessary 
acts  to  carry  into  effect  the  objects  of  the  corporation. 

Such  corporations  may  procure,  to  be  used  as  a  part  of  the  course  of  education, 
shops,  tools,  and  machinery,  land  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  necessary  build¬ 
ings  for  carrying  on  their  mechanical  and  agricultural  operations. 

Any  such  corporation  may  convert  its  property,  except  when  held  upon  some 
special  trust,  into  stock  or  scholarships,  and  file  a  certificate  of  their  action,  as 
required  in  the  case  of  an  increase  of  capital  stock  of  a  corporation.  Such  conver¬ 
sion  can  only  take  place  by  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the  stockholders. 

The  directors  of  any  such  corporation,  whose  property  is  held  not  as  stock  but 
upon  trust  or  by  devise,  donation,  gift,  or  subscription,  shall  not  contract  debts 
beyond  the  means  of  the  corporation.  If  they  do  contract  debts  to  a  larger  amount, 
they  shall  be  held  individually  liable  for  the  same  after  the  means  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion  are  exhausted. 

Any  such  corporation  may,  by  a  vote  of  three-fourths  of  the  directors,  or  if  the 
same  is  owned  in  shares  of  stock,  then  by  a  vote  of  thres-fourths  of  the  stock- 
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holders  change  the  location  ana  name  of  the  institution  and  transfer  the  effects 
thereof  to  where  removed,  or  may  apply  the  property  thereof  to  other  purposes  of 
education  than  those  named  in  the  original  charter  filed  with  the  secretary  of 
state. 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

Joint  stock  companies  maybe  incorporated  for  universities,  colleges,  academies, 
seminaries,  schools,  or  institutes,  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  any  branch  or 
branches  of  useful  information  or  learning  or  promoting  religion,  morality, 
military  science,  or  discipline. 

The  charter  is  granted  by  the  secretary  of  state  on  the  presentation  to  him  of 
an  agreement  signed  by  not  less  than  five  persons,  stating  the  name  of  the  corpo¬ 
ration,  its  purpose,  location,  duration,  and  certain  information  concerning  the 
stock.  The  agreement  must  be  acknowledged  before  a  justice,  notary,  or  judge, 
and  must  show  that  a  certain  portion  of  the  capital  stock  has  been  paid  in  good 
faith. 

WISCONSIN. 


Three  or  more  adult  persons,  residents  of  the  State,  may  form  a  corporation  for 
the  establishment,  maintenance,  and  use  of  schools,  high  schools,  academies,  semi¬ 
naries,  colleges,  and  universities,  or  for  the  cultivation  and  practice  of  music. 

Any  such  corporation  may  be  formed,  to  have  a  capital  stock  divisible  into  shares 
or  without  any  capital  stock,  upon  such  plan  as  may  be  agreed  upon. 

In  order  to  form  such  a  corporation,  the  persons  desiring  to  do  so  shall  make, 
sign,  and  acknowledge  written  articles,  containing: 

1.  A  declaration  that  they  associate  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  corporation 
under  the  revised  statutes,  and  of  the  business  or  purposes  thereof. 

2.  The  name  and  location  of  such  corporation. 

3.  The  capital  stock  if  any,  the  number  of  shares,  and  the  amount  of  each  share. 

4.  The  designation  of  general  officers  and  of  the  number  of  directors,  which  shall 
not  be  less  than  three. 

5.  The  principal  duties  of  the  several  general  officers  respectively. 

6.  The  method  and  conditions  upon  which  members  shall  be  accepted,  discharged, 
or  expelled. 

7.  Such  other  provisions  or  articles  as  they  may  deem  proper  to  be  therein  inserted 
for  the  interest  of  such  corporation  or  the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  thereof . 

Such  original  articles,  or  a  true  copy  thereof  verified  as  such  by  the  affidavits 
of  two  of  the  signers  thereof,  shall  be  recorded  by  the  register  of  deeds  of  the  county 
in  which  such  corporation  is  located,  and  no  corporation  shall,  until  such  articles 
be  so  left  for  record,  have  legal  existence.  A  like  verified  copy  shall,  within  thirty 
days,  be  filed  with  the  secretary  of  state,  and  for  a  failure  so  to  do  each  signer  of 
any  such  articles  shall  forfeit  $25.  The  certificate  of  corporation  is  issued  by  the 
secretary  of  state. 

Any  corporation  formed  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  schools,  high 
schools,  academies,  seminaries,  colleges,  or  universities,  or  for  the  cultivation  and 
practice  of  music,  shall  have  power  to  prescribe  and  regulate  the  courses  of  instruc¬ 
tion  therein,  and  to  confer  such  degrees  and  grant  such  diplomas  as  are  usually 
cenferred  by  similar  institutions,  or  as  shall  be  appropriate  to  the  courses  of  instruc¬ 
tion  prescribed. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 


REPORT  OX  SCHOOL  STATISTICS,1  MADE  BY  A  COMMIT¬ 
TEE  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  SUPERINTENDENCE  OF 
THE  NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 


To  the  Department  of  Superintendence: 

Gentlemen:  Your  committee,  consisting  of  the  undersigned  and  Messrs.  James 
MacAlister  and  George  P.  Brown,  holding  over  from  the  last  year,  conclude  their 
report2  on  statistics  by  offering,  first,  a  list  of  the  items  which,  in  their  opinion, 
should  be  collected  to  show  the  workings  of  a  school  system. 

They  have  arranged  these  items  in  three  classes.  The  first  class  iucludes  the 
essential  data  which  should  be  taken  every  year,  and  from  all  schools.  This  first 
list  contains  the  essential  and  indispensable  items  for  every  annual  report. 


1  Prom  Report  of  Proceedings  of  the  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  held  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  February,  1892.  Tiie  appendices  have  been  revised  and  somewhat  enlarged. 

2  PRELIMINARY  REPORT  MADE  IN  FEBRUARY,  1891. 

Gentlemen:  Your  committee  appointed  at  the  last  annual  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  con¬ 
sidering  and  reporting  on  the  subject  of  School  Statistics,  beg  leave  to  offer  the  following  pre¬ 
liminary  report,  setting  forth  the  results  of  their  studies  on  the  subject,  and  postponing  for 
another  meeting,  or  for  the  work  of  another  committee,  if  it  be  your  pleasure,  the  completion 
of  the  details  of  a  scheme  of  statistics  which  will  afford  the  data  required  for  a  comparative 
study  of  domestic  and  foreign  educational  systems. 

Your  committee  would  first  call  attention  to  the  object  and  purpose  of  collection  of  statistics, 
which  they  conceive  to  be  the  following: 

Statistics  reveal  the  nature  and  efficiency  of  the  powers  and  forces  involved  in  a  process. 
Forces  and  powers  are  revealed  in  their  results.  Their  results  are  of  little  moment,  if  dead 
results,  except  as  they  indicate  what  the  living  power  has  been  and  still  is.  In  matters  of  edu¬ 
cation  we  inquire  into  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  educative  process,  and  learn  this  by  a  quan¬ 
titative  study  of  the  means  employed  and  the  results  obtained.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  at  the 
outset,  that  the  quantities  given  by  our  statistical  tables  can  have  no  significance  except  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  qualitative  elements  involved.  W e  pass  over  at  once  from  the  how  many  to  the 
what  kind.  We  seek,  again,  new  quantitative  data  that  may  indicate  the  quality,  but  we  never 
reach  quantitative  data  that  are  significant  in  and  for  themselves. 

Your  committee  would  suggest  as  the  four  principal  heads  under  which  school  statistics  may 
be  grouped: 

First.  Attendance  of  pupils. 

Second.  Course  of  study. 

Third.  Teaching  forces  and  appliances. 

Fourth.  Support— revenue  and  expenditures. 

Under  these  four  heads  they  would  group  the  following  details: 

I. 

Statistics  of  attendance  should  answer  questions  like  the  following — 

(а)  How  many? 

(б)  How  long? 

(c)  Who? 

That  is  to  say:  (1)  How  many  pupils  in  the  aggregate?  (2)  How  many  relatively  to  the 
entire  population?  (3)  How  many  relatively  to  the  population  of  the  school  age,  say  5  to  21,  6 
to  14,  or  some  other  period  agreed  upon?  Then  this  item  should  be  further  defined  in  five 
items:  (1)  How  many  enrolled  during  the  annual  session  of  school?  (2)  How  many  as  average 
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The  second  list  contains  the  more  important  of  what  we  may  call  occasional  statis¬ 
tics,  and  should  not  he  expected  every  year,  perhaps,  nor  from  all  schools.  A 

belonging?  (3)  How  many  in  actual  average  daily  attendance?  (4)  How  many  were  dropped 
and  afterwards  readmitted?  (5)  The  number  of  cases  of  tardiness. 

Under  the  second  item  of  attendance  ( How  long?)  we  wish  the  number  of  daily  school  sessions 
for  the  year,  and  the  hours  of  a  school  session,  the  length  and  hour  of  recesses  and  intermissions. 

Under  the  third  item  of  Who?  we  include  such  items  as— 

(1)  How  many  of  each  sex? 

(2)  How  many  at  each  year  of  age,  and  the  average  age? 

(3)  Race. 

(4)  How  many  born  in  the  town  or  State  where  the  school  is  situated? 

(5)  How  many  born  in  other  parts  of  the  same  nation? 

(0)  How  many  born  abroad? 

(7)  Occupations  of  parents. 

II. 

Under  the  second  of  our  four  chief  heads  we  should  ask  for  statistics  regarding  the  course  of 
study,  and  thus  determine  by  this  grade  of  schools  as  follows: 

(а)  Kindergarten. 

(5)  Primary  and  grammar  school. 

(c)  Secondary  education. 

(d)  Higher  education. 

We  should  ask  very  carefully  as  to  the  relations  of  these  items  to  the  first  class  of  items,  espe¬ 
cially  age,  sex,  and  average  attendance. 

The  primary  and  grammar  schools  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the  secondary  schools  by  the 
following  tests:  The  introduction  of  algebra,  or  of  an  ancient  or  modern  language,  marks  the 
beginning  of  the  secondary  course  of  study.  The  higher  course  of  study  should  be  marked  by 
analytic  mathematics,  or  by  logical  and  philosophical  studies,  or  by  advanced  language  studies. 

III. 

The  third  general  head,  “  The  teaching  forces  and  appliances,”  includes— 

(1)  Buildings  and  accommodations. 

(2)  Size  of  schools  under  one  principal  teacher  (or  else  number  of  pupils  per  teacher). 

(3)  Humber  of  teachers. 

(4)  Supervision. 

(5)  Means  of  training  teachers. 

(б)  Examinations  of  teachers. 

(7)  Methods  of  discipline  and  instruction  used  by  teachers. 

IY. 

The  fourth  general  head,  “The  support  of  schools,”  includes — 

(1)  Revenue.  Items  of. 

(а)  Receipts  from  State  and  local-taxation. 

(б)  Receipts  from  funds  or  productive  property. 

(c)  Receipts,  if  any,  from  tuition. 

(2)  Expenditures. 

(a)  For  teachers’  salaries,  including  supervision. 

(b)  Incidentals,  including  janitor  hire,  fuel,  apparatus,  and  other  current  expenses. 

(c)  Permanent  investments,  including  building  and  repairs. 

Your  committee  would  call  attention  to  the  importance  of  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  use  to 
be  made  of  these  several  items,  in  studying  the  effective  forces  of  educational  systems,  and  in 
comparing  one  with  another.  Such  discussion  is  not  here  attempted,  but  is  suggested  as  a  proper 
subject  of  a  supplementary  report.  Moreover,  your  committee  have  observed  the  prime  neces¬ 
sity  for  such  a  definition  of  the  several  items  as  to  prevent  misunderstanding.  A  description  of 
the  best  methods  of  keeping  and  tabulating  the  several  items  would  also  be  a  very  useful  addi¬ 
tion  to  such  a  report. 

In  dealing  with  reports,  not  merely  reports  from  a  foreign  country,  but  with  reports  from 
different  sections  of  the  United  States,  your  committee  has  been  impressed  with  the  necessity 
of  a  glossary  of  terms  used  in  tabulating  statistics.  There  should  be  a  careful  collation  of  all 
terms  and  designations  used  here  and  abroad,  and  so  minute  a  description  given  of  the  processes 
of  ascertaining  the  data  under  the  several  heads,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  in  the  mind  as  to  the  exact 
meaning  of  each.  Without  this  accurate  information  there  can  be  no  satisfactory  comparative 
study  of  school  systems. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

W.  T.  Harris. 

Jas.  MacAlister. 

George  P.  Brown. 
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State  superintendent  may,  for  example,  collect  statistics  one  year  regarding  the 
place  of  nativity  of  pupils  and  parents,  another  year  he  may  take  occupations, 
and  another  year  he  may  collect  items  regarding  th.9  preparation  of  the  teaching 
force. 

In  our  third  list  we  have  included  still  less  essential  items,  which  may  be  col¬ 
lected  at  still  rarer  intervals. 

In  the  next  place,  we  have  given  a  tabular  summary  showing  in  detail  the  items 
actually  collected  in  the  several  States  of  the  Union,  and  side  by  side  with  it  an 
exhibit  of  the  statistical  items  collected  in  the  several  countries  of  Europe.  As 
these  details  can  not  be  read  before  an  audience,  your  committee  submit  the  same 
for  printing  in  an  appendix,  hoping  that  they  will  be  found  useful  to  State  officers 
in  the  preparation  of  their  forms  and  blanks  for  collecting  these  returns. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

W.  T.  Harris, 
Chairman  of  Committee. 


Appendix  I. 

SCHOOL  STATISTICS. 

I.  Fundamental  Items. 

1.  dumber  of  children  of  legal  school  age,  classified  by  race  and  sex  (school  population). 

a,  White  males. 

b,  White  females. 

c,  Colored  males. 

d,  Colored  females. 

Note.— These  letters,  a,  b,  c,  d,  are  used  in  these  tables  always  to  indicate  race  or  sex  as  here 
indicated. 

2.  Number  of  pupils  enrolled  on  the  school  registers  (excluding  duplicate  registrations), 
classified  by  race  and  sex  (a  +  b-[-c-}-d). 

Note.— The  plus  sign  (+),  when  used,  indicates  that  the  items  between  which  it  is  placed 
are  taken  separately.  Thus,  a  +  b  means  that  the  white  males  and  white  females  are  given  sepa¬ 
rately.  Where  this  plus  sign  is  omitted,  the  items  are  not  given  separately  in  the  reports. 

3.  Average  daily  attendance  classified  by  race  and  sex. 

4.  Average  length  of  school  year  (days  or  months). 

5.  Number  of  teachers,  classified  by  race  and  sex. 

6.  Number  of  pupils  receiving  kindergarten  instruction,  classified  by  race  and  sex. 

7.  Number  of  pupils  receiving  elementary  instruction  (including  kindergarten  pupils),  classi¬ 
fied  by  race  and  sex. 

8.  Number  of  pupils  receiving  secondary  instruction,  classified  by  race  and  sex. 

9.  Number  of  students  receiving  higher  instruction,  including  colleges,  schools  of  medicine, 
theology,  law,  technology,  classified  by  race  and  sex. 

10.  Number  of  students  in  special  schools,  classified  by  race  and  sex,  including  trade  schools, 
evening  schools  of  all  kinds,  manual  training  schools,  schools  for  the  defective  and  dependent 
classes,  reform  schools,  commercial  schools,  and  nurses’  training  schools. 

11.  Number  of  buildings  used  as  schoolhouses. 

12.  Total  seating  capacity  of  sueh  buildings  (number  of  pupils  that  can  be  accommodated). 

13.  Value  of  all  property  used  for  school  purposes. 

14.  Average  monthly  salaries  of  teachers,  classified  by  race  and  sex. 

15.  Total  school  revenue. 

(1)  Income  from  productive  funds  and  rents. 

(2)  State  school  fund. 

(3)  Local  taxes. 

(4)  Other  sources. 

1 6.  Total  expenditure. 

(1)  Salaries  of  teachers  (including  supervision). 

(2)  Other  current  expenses. 

(3)  Permanent  expenditure  (for  buildingsr  grounds,  etc.). 

17.  Amount  of  permanent  invested  funds. 
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II.  Less  Essential  but  Desirable  Items. 


IS.  Age  classification  of  pupils  enrolled. 

(1)  Number  of  pupils  under  six. 

(2)  Number  of  pupils  between  six  and  seven,  etc. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

(11)  Number  of  pupils  between  fifteen  and  sixteen. 

(12)  Number  of  pupils  over  sixteen. 

19.  N umber  of  cases  of  tardiness. 

20.  (1)  Number  of  pupils  born  within  the  State. 

(2)  Number  of  pupils  born  in  other  States. 

(3)  Number  of  piipils  born  in  foreign  countries. 

21.  Occupation  of  parents. 

(1)  Agents. 

(2)  Ba,nkers  and  brokers. 

(3)  Clerks  and  salesmen. 

(4)  Domestic  servants  and  waiters. 

(5)  Draymen  and  teamsters. 

(6)  Farmers. 

(7)  Factory  and  mill  operatives. 

(8)  Hotel  and  boarding-house  keepers. 

(9)  Laborers  (unskilled). 

(10)  Manufacturers. 

(11)  Mariners  and  boatmen. 

(12)  Mechanics  and  artisans. 

(13)  Miners  and  quarrymen. 

(14)  Merchants,  traders,  and  dealers. 

(15)  Professionals. 

(16)  Public  officials  and  employees. 

(17)  Railroad  employees. 

(18)  Seamstresses. 

(19)  Saloon  keepers  and  bartenders. 

(20)  Unclassified. 

22.  Average  number  belonging,  including  temporary  absentees. 

23.  Number  of  pupils  in  each  branch  of  study. 

24.  (1)  Average  age  of  kindergarten  pupils. 

(2)  Average  age  of  elementary  pupils. 

(3)  Average  age  of  secondary  pupils. 

(4)  Average  age  of  higher  pupils. 

(5)  Average  age  of  special  pupils. 

25.  (1)  Number  of  normal  schools. 

(2)  Enrollment  in  normal  department. 

(3)  Average  attendance . 

(4)  Number  of  teachers. 

(5)  Expenses. 

III.  Occasional  Items. 

28.  (1)  Number  of  teachers  who  have  taught  less  than  two  years. 

(2)  Number  from  two  to  five  years. 

(3)  Number  over  five  years. 

27.  (1)  Number  of  applicants  for  teachers’  certificates. 

(2)  Number  who  are  certified. 

28.  (1)  Number  of  teachers  graduates  of  normal  schools. 

(2)  Number  of  teachers  graduates  of  universities  and  colleges. 

(3)  Number  of  teachers  graduates  of  high  schools,  academies,  etc. 

(4)  Number  of  teachers  who  have  received  only  an  elementary  education. 

29.  Number  of  pupils  dropped  and  readmitted  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

30.  Number  of  hours  in  each  school  session. 

31.  Length  of  recesses  or  intermissions,  and  time  of  beginning. 

32.  Number  of  cases  of  corporal  punishment. 

33.  Number  of  pupils  promoted  to  next  higher  grade. 
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Appendix  II. 

An  exhibit  showing  which  of  the  essential  items  enumerated  in  Appendix  1  are  reported  by 
the  several  States  of  the  Union  and  by  leading  foreign  nations. 

I.  The  United  States. 

Alabama. — 1.  ab  +  cd  (enumeration  made  on  alternate  years).  2.  ab  +  cd.  3.  ab  +  cd.  4.  ab  +  cd. 
5.  a+b  +  c  +  d.  14.  ab  +  cd.  15.  (l)  +  (2)  +  (4);  (3)  is  imperfectly  given.  16.  (2)  and  (3)  are 
only  reported  in  city  districts.  23.  25. 

Arizona.— 1.  a  +  b.  2.  a  +  b.  3.  4.  5.  a  +  b.  8.  13.  14.  a-|-b.  15.  16. 

Arkansas.— 1.  a  +  b  +  c  +  d-  2.  a  +  b+c  +  d.  3.ab  +  cd.  4.  5.  a+b  +  c  +  d.  11.  13.  14.  ac  +  bd. 
15.  16.  17. 

California  — 1.  a  +  b+c  +  d.  2.  ac  +  bd.  3.  4.  5.  a  +  b.  7.  8.  11.  13.  14.  a  +  b.  15.  16.  22. 
25.  27.  28. 

Colorado.— 1.  a  +  b.  2.  a  +  b.  3.  4.  5.  a  +  b.  7.  8.  11.  12.  13.  14.  a  +  b.  15.  16. 
Connecticut.—!.  2.  3.  4.  5.  a  +  b.  6.  11.  12.  13.  14.  a  +  b.  15.  16.  17.  26. 

Delaware.— 1.  a  +  b.  2.  a+b.  3.  4.  5.  a  +  b.  13.  14.  a  +  b.  15.  16.  23. 

District  of  Columbia.— 2.  a+b  +  c+d.  3.  ab  +  cd.  4.  5.  a  +  b+c  +  d.  6.  7.  8.  10.  11.  14. 
ab  +  cd.  15.  16.  22.  25.  (1)  (2)  (3)  (4). 

Florida.— 1.  ab  +  cd.  2.  a  +  b  +  c  +  d.  3.  ab  +  cd.  4.  ab  +  cd.  5.  a  +  b  +  c  +  d.  11.  13.  14. 
a  +  b  +  c  +  d.  15.  16.  17.  23. 

Georgia.— 1.  a+b+c+d  (enumeration  every  5th  year).  2.  a+b+c+d.  3.  ab+cd.  5  a+b+c+d. 
15.  16.  23. 

Idaho. — 1.  a+b+c+d.  2.  a+b.  3.  4.  5.  a+b.  11.  15.  16. 

Illinois.— 1.  a+b.  2.  a+b.  3.  4.  5.  a+b.  8.  a+b.  11.  13.  14.  a+b.  15.  16.  17.  25.  (1)  (2) 

(3)  (4)  (5).  27. 

Indiana. — 1.  a+b+c+d.  2.  a+b.  3.  4.  5.  a+b.  11.  13.  14.  a+b.  15.  16.  25. 

Iowa. — 1.  a+b.  2.  3.  4.  5.  a+b.  11.  13.  14.  a+b.  15.  16.  17.  26.  (1)  (2).  27.  (1)  (2). 

Kansas. — 1.  a+b+c+d.  2.  a+b+c+d.  3.  ab+cd.  4.  5.  a+b.  11.  13.  14.  a+b.  15.  16.  17.  27. 
Kentucky.— 1.  a+b+c+d.  2.  a+b+c+d.  3.  a+b+c+d.  4.  ab+cd.  5.  a+b+c+d.  7.  8.  11. 

13.  14.  a+b+c+d.  15.  16.  17.  23.  (1)  (4).  25.  26.(1).  27.  (1)  (2).  28.(1). 

Louisiana.— 1.  2.  a+b+c+d.  3.  ab+cd.  4.  ab+cd.  5.  a+b+c+d.  11.  14.  a+b-fc+d.  15.  16. 
Maine.— 1.  2.  3.  4.  5.  a+b.  8.  11.  13.  14.  a+b.  15.  16.  23.  25. 

Maryland.— 2.  ab+cd.  3.  ab+cd.  4.  ab+cd.  5.  a+b+c+d.  11.  15.  16.  23. 

Massachusetts.— 1.  2.  3.  4.  5.  a-+b.  8.  14.  a+b.  15.  16.  17.  22.  25.  28.  (1). 

Michigan.— 1.  a+b.  2.  a+b.  4.  5.  a+b.  11.  12.  13.  14.  a+b.  15.  16. 

Minnesota.— 1.  2.  3.  4.  5.  a+b.  11.  13.  14.  a+b.  15.  16.  17.  28.  (1)  (2)  (3). 

Mississippi.— 1.  a+b+c+d.  2.  a+b+c+d.  3.  a+b+c+d.  4.  ab+cd.  5.  a+b+c+d.  11.  13.  14. 
a+b+c+d.  15.  16.  17.  27.  (1)  (2). 

Missouri.— 1.  a+b+c+d.  2.  a+b+c+d.  3.  4.  5.  12.  13.  14.  ab+cd.  15.  16.  17.  27.  b.  28.  (1). 
Montana.— 1.  a+b.  2.  3.  4.  5.  a+b:  11.  13.  14.  a+b.  15.  16.  17.  28.  (1). 

Nebraska.— 1.  ac+bd.  2.  ac+bd.  3.  4.  5.  ac+bd.  7.  8.  11.  13.  14.  a+b.  15.  16.  17.  27. 

(1)  (2). 

Nevada.— 1.  ac+bd.  2  ac+bd.  3.  4.  5.  a+b.  11.  13.  14.  a+b.  15.  16.  17.  22.  26.  (1). 
New  Hampshire. -1.  a+b.  2.  a+b.  3.  4.  5.  a+b.  11.  18.  14.  a+b.  15.  16.  22.  26.  (1). 
New  Jersey.— 1.  a+b+c+d.  2.  ac+bd.  3.  4.  5.  ac+bd.  11.  12.  13.  14.  ac+bd,  15.  16.  17. 
18.  27.  (1)  (2). 

New  Mexico.— 1.  2.  3.  4.  5.  a+b.  13.  15.  16. 

New  York.— 1.  2.  3.  4.  5.  a+b.  11.  13.  14.  15.  16.  25.  27.  (1)  (2). 

North  Carolina.— 1.  a+b+c+d.  2.  a+b+c+d.  3.  ab+cd.  4.  5.  a+b+c+d.  11.  13.  14. 

a+b+c+d.  15.  16.  23. 

North  Dakota.— 1.  a+b.  2.  a+b.  3.  4.  5.  a+b.  8.  11.  13.  14.  a+b.  15.  16.  17.  23. 


Ohio.— 1.  a+b.  2.  ac+bd.  3.  ac+bd.  4.  5.  a+b.  8. 

11. 

13.  14.  a+b. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

23 

Oregon.— 1.  a+b.  2.  a+b.  3.  a+b.  4.  5.  a+b.  11, 

13. 

14.  a+b.  15. 

16. 

17. 

23. 

27. 

(1)  (2). 

Pennsylvania.— 1.  2.  a+b.  3.  ab.  4.  5.  a+b.  11. 

13. 

14.  a+b.  15. 

16. 

26. 

(1) 

(D. 

27.  (1) 

(2).  28.  (1)  (2)  (3). 

Rhode  Island.— 1.  a+b.  2.  a+b.  3.  ab.  4.  5.  a+b. 

6. 

a+b.  8.  a+b. 

11. 

13. 

15. 

16. 

17.  23. 

South  Carolina.— 2.  a+b+c+d.  3.  a+b+c+d.  4.  5.  a+b+c+d.  11.  13.  14.  ac+bd.  15. 

16.  23. 

South  Dakota.-1.  a+b.  2.  a+b.  3.  ab.  4.  5.  a+b.  11.  12.  13.  14.  a+b.  15.  16.  23.  27. 

(1)  (2). 

Tennessee.— 1.  a+b+c+d.  2.  a+b+c+d.  3.  ab+cd.  4.  5.  a+b+c+d.  11.  13.  14.  a+b+c+d. 
15.  16.  23. 

Texas. -1.  a+b+c+d.  2.  a+b+c+d.  4.  5.  ab+cd.  11.  12.  13.  14.  a+b+c+d.  15.  16.  17. 

23.  28.  (1)  (2). 

Utah.— 1.  a+b.  2.  a+b.  3.  4.  5.  a+b.  13.  14.  a+b.  15.  16.  23. 
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Vermont.— 1.  a-fb.  2.  a+b.  3.  4.  5.  a+b.  7.  8.  11.  13.  14.  a+b.  15.  16.  17.  18.  23. 
Virginia.— 1.  a+b+c+d.  2.  a+b+c+d.  3.  a+b+c+d.  4.  5.  a+b+c+d.  8.  ab+cd.  11.  12. 

ab+cd.  13.  11.  ac+bd.  15.  18.  17.  18.  24.  25.  27.  (1)  (2). 

Washington.— 1.  a+b.  2.  a+b.  3.  a+b.  4.  5  a+b.  7.  8.  11.  12.  13.  14.  a+b.  15.  18.  17. 

27.  (1)  (2) 

West  Virginia.— 1.  a+b-fc+d.  2.  a+b+c+d.  3.  a+b+c+d.  4.  5.  a+b+c+d.  11.  13.  14. 

a+b+e+d.  15.  18.  17.  23.  27. 

Wisconsin.— 1.  a+b.  2.  a+b.  4.  5  a+b.  8.  11.  12.  13.  14.  a+b.  15.  16.  17. 

II.  Foreign  Countries. 

Canada— England.— 1.  ab.  2  a+b.  .3  a+b.  4.  5.  a-fb.  6.  a-fb.  7.  a+b.  12.  14.  a+b 
(yearly).  15.  16.  18.  ab  (a+b  in  some  cities).  23.  25.  26  (in  some  cities).  27.  28. 

Scotland.— 1.  ab.  2.  a+b.  3.  a+b.  4.  5.  a+b.  6.  a+b.  7.  a+b.  8.  a+b.  12.  14.  a+b  (aver¬ 
age  annual  salary).  15.  18.  18.  ab.  23.  25.  27.  28. 

France.— 1.  a+b.  2.  a+b.  4.  5.  a+b.  6.  a+b.  7.  a+b.  8.  a+b.  9.  ab.  11.  14.  15.  16.  18. 

21  (Paris).  25.  28.  30.  31. 

Italy.— 1.  ab.  2.  a+b.  4  (by  months).  5.  a+b.  6.  ab  (reports  infant  schools  which  include 
Froebelian  methods  and  a  few  kindergartens  in  the  largest  cities).  7.  a+b.  8.  a+b.  9.  ab. 
10.  a+b.  11.  14.  a+b  (reports  maximum  and  minimum  annual  salary).  15.  18.  25.  a+b. 
27.  a+b  (reports  numbers  certified).  28.  a+b  (reports  graduates  of  normals).  30.  31. 
Netherlands.— 1.  ab.  2.  a+b.  5.  a+b.  7.  a+b  (kindergartens  not  included).  8.  a+b.  9. 
a+b.  10.  a+b.  11.  14.  ab  (reports  maximum  and  minimum  annual  salary).  15.  18.  23. 
a+b.  25.  a+b.  27.  a+b.  28.  a+b  (reports  graduates  of  normals).  33.  ab. 

Spain.— 1.  ab.  2.  a+b.  3.  a+b.  5.  a+-b.  7.  a+b  (kindergartens  not  included).  8.  a+b.  9  (in 
part).  10  (in  part).  11.  14.  a+b  (reports  maximum  and  minimum  annual  salary).  15.  18. 
25.  a+b-  27.  ab  (reports  numbers  certified,  and  those  certificated).  28.  ab  (reports  gradu¬ 
ates  with  normal  certificates).  30.  31. 

Norway.— 1.  ab.  2.  a+b.  4  (reports  number  of  weeks).  5.  a+b,  7.  a+b  (kindergartens  not 
included).  8.  a+b.  9.  ab.  15.  16.  25.  ab.  28.  ab  (reports  graduates  of  normal  schools  and 
academies).  30.  31. 

Sweden.— 1.  ab.  2.  a+b.  4  (by  weeks).  5.  a+b.  7.  a+b  (kindergartens  not  included).  8. 
a+b.  9.  ab.  10.  a+b.  11.  14.  a+b  (reports  maximum  and  minimum  annual  salary).  15. 

16.  18.  ab.  23.  ab  (reports  per  cent  of  pupils  in  each  branch  in  secondary  schools).  25.  a+b 
(reports  separate  schools  for  the  sexes).  30.  31.  33.  a b. 

Russia.— 1.  ab.  2.  a+b.  5.  ab.  7.  a+b  (kindergartens  not  included).  8.  a+b.  9.  a+b.  10. 
a+b.  15.  16.  25.  a+b. 

Prussia.— 1.  a+b.  2.  a+b  (every  fifth  year).  4.  5.  a+b.  7.  a+b.  8.  a+b.  9.  a+b.  11.  15. 

18.  17  (every  third  year).  25.  27  (partially).  28.  30. 

Saxony.  — 1.  a+b.  2.  a+b.  4.  5.  a+b.  7.  a+b.  8.  a+b.  9.  ab.  10.  ab.  11.  15.  16.  17  (every 
third  year).  20  (regarding  language  spoken).  25.  27  (partially).  28.  30. 

Wurtemberg.— 1.  a+b.  2.  a+b.  4.  5.  a+b.  7.  a+b.  8.  a+b.  9.  ab.  10.  ab.  11.  15.  18.  17 
(only  partially).  25  (partially).  27.  28.  30. 

Bavaria.— 1.  a+b.  2.  a+b.  4.  5.  a+b.  7.  a+b.  8.  a+b.  9.  11.  15.  16.  17.  25.  27.  28.  30. 

Hamburg.— 1.  a+b.  2.  a+b.  4.  5.  a+b.  7.  a+b.  8.  a  +  b.  10.  ab.  11.  15.  16.  17.  25.  27.  23. 

Bremen.— 1.  a+b.  2.  a+b.  4.  5.  a+b  7.  a+b.  8.  a+b.  10.  ab.  11.  15.  16.  25.  27.  28. 

Lubeck.— 1.  a+b.  2.  a+b.  4.  5.  a+b.  7.  a+b.  8.  a+b.  10.  ab.  11.  15.  16  .  25.  27.  28. 

Austria.— 1.  a+b.  2.  a+b.  4.  5.  a+b.  7.  a+b.  8.  a+b.  9.  ab.  10.  11.  25.  27.  28,  30. 

Hungary.— 1.  a+b.  2.  a+b.  4.  5.  a+b.  6.  a+b.  7,  a+b.  8.  a+b.  9.  ab.  10.  ab.  11.  15.  16. 

17.  25.  27.  28.  30. 

Switzerland.— 1,  a+b.  2.  a+b.  4.  5.  a+b.  7.  a+b.  8.  a+b.  9.  a+b.  10.  ab.  11.  15.  16. 

25.  27.  28.  30. 

Uruguay.— 1.  ac+bd.  2.  ac+bd.  3.  5.  ac+bd.  6.  ac+bd.  7.  ac+bd.  8.  ac+bd.  9.  ac+bd. 

10.  ac+bd.  11.  12.  13.  14.  ac+bd.  15.  16.  17.  20.  (l)  +  (3).  21.  (6)  +  (10)  +  (12)+(14)  +  (20). 

'23.  25.  (l)  +  (2)  +  (3)  +  (4)  +  (5).  28.  (l)  +  (2)  +  (3).  28.  (l)  +  (3)  +  (4). 


Appendix  III. 

Giving  the  definitions  of  certain  technical  terms  used  in  educational  reports,  together  with 
their  equivalents  in  certain  foreign  countries. 

Technical  Terms  used  in  Education— Definitions  and  Foreign  Equivalents. 

1  (a).  School  age.— Age  at  which  children  are  permitted  free  attendance  at  the  public  schools. 
This  age  varies  in  the  different  States,  but  6  to  21  may  be  considered  the  representative  school 
age  in  this  country,  being  designed  evidently  to  embrace  all  minors  old  enough  to  render  school 
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instruction  advisable  and  profitable  to  them.  The  children  of  school  age  in  each  State,  whatever 
that  age  may  be,  collectively  constitute  the  school  population  of  such  State. 

Note. — There  are,  in  the  foreign  countries  considered  in  this  vocabulary,  no  terms  corre¬ 
sponding  in  significance  to  “■school  age”  and  “school  population,”  as  understood  in  the  United 
States.  In  a  popular  sense,  however,  as  used  in  literature  everywhere,  “school  age”  includes 
the  period  of  life  from  the  age  of  4  or  5  years  to  adult  age  as  the  epoch  most  suitable  for  schooling. 

1  (b).  Compulsory  school  age.— The  age  at  which  children  are  obliged  by  law  to  attend  school 
in  those  States  of  the  Union  having  compulsory  school  laws.  This  age  also  varies  in  the  several 
States,  but  8  to  14  may  be  considered  as  the  representative.  The  children  subject  to  a  compul¬ 
sory  school  law  constitute  the  “compulsory  school  population  ”  of  a  State.. 

Eng.  Age  for  school  attendance. 

Ger.  Schulpflichtiges  Alter. 

Fr.  Age  scolaire. 

It.  Obhligo  di  frequeniare  la  scuolci. 

Sp.  Edad  escolar;  or  edad  de  la  obligacion  escolar. 

Note.— The  compulsory  school  age  in  the  foreign  countries  considered  above  varies,  but  G  to 
13  may  be  regarded  as  typical.  All  the  children  subject  to  compulsory  school  laws  in  England 
and  France,  and  the  major  part  of  those  in  Germany,  are  allowed  free  instruction  at  public 
schools. 

1  (c).  School  population.  See  1  (a)  and  note. 

1  (id)..  Compulsory  school  population.  For  definition  see  1  (b). 

Eng.  Population  of  school  age. 

Ger.  SthulpflicMige  Kinder. 

Fr.  Enfants  d'dge  scolaire ;  or,  N ombre  d'enfants  d  instruire. 

It.  Popolazione  da  6  a  13  anni. 

Sp.  Ninos  en  edad  de  escuela. 

2.  EnroUment.—  Number  of  different  pupils  enrolled  (or  entered)  on  the  school  registers  dur¬ 
ing  any  given  year;  or,  in  other  words,  the  entire  number  of  different  pupils  who  have  attended 
at  any  time  during  the  year. 

Eng.  Number  of  children  ( or  scholars)  on  registers. 

Ger.  Zahl  cler  Einqeschriebenen. 

Fr.  Population  des  ecoles;  or,  Nombre  des  eleves  inscrits. 

It.  Numero  degli  iscritti. 

Sp.  Numero  de  nihos  concurrentes  (or  inscriptos). 

3  (a).  Attendance.— Number  of  pupils  present  (on  any  given  day  or  at  any  given  time). 

Eng.  Attendance. 

Ger.  Frequenz,  determined  on  two  test-days  ( Stichtage )  each  year. 

Fr.  Frequentaiion ,  or  Eleves  presents,  determined  as  in  Germany. 

Sp.  Asistencia. 

3  (b).  Average  attendance.— Average  number  of  pupils  attending  each  day  or  session. 

Eng.  Average  attendance. 

Ger.  Durchschni t  ts-Fre  quenz. 

Sp.  Asistencia  media ;  or  Promedio  de  la  asistencia  diaria. 

4  (a).  School  year.—{X)  The  year,  or  period  of  twelve  months,  for  which  school  officials  are 
elected,  appropriations  of  money  made,  teachers  hired,  school  reports  made,  etc.,  though  the 
annual  epoch  of  some  of  these  features  sometimes  dates  from  a  different  day  than  that  of  others. 
In  the  United  States  the  school  year  usually  begins  the  1st  of  July,  or  some  other  day  during 
the  summer  vacation.  The  term  is  sometimes  restricted  to  (2)  that  portion  of  the  school  year 
during  which  the  schools  are  in  actual  session. 

Eng.  School  year.  “A  year  or  other  period  for  which  an  annual  parliamentary  grant 
is  .  .  .  paid  or  payable.”  It  “is  the  year  ending  with  the  last  day  of  the 
month  preceding  that  fixed  for  the  inspectors*  annual  visit.”— Ed.  Acts  Man., 
17  ea.,  p.  375. 

Ger.  Schuljahr. 

Fr.  Annee  scolaire. 

It.  Anno  scolastico. 

Sp.  Aho  escolar. 

4  (b).  Length  of  school  year. — The  number  of  days,  weeks,  or  months  the  schools  were  in  actual 
session  during  the  school  year.  The  expressions  “length  of  schools,”  “duration  of  schools,” 
“length  of  school  term,”  etc.,  are  also  used.  The  average  length  of  the  school  year  is  the  average 
of  a  group  of  schools  in  which  the  number  of  days  of  session  varies.  As  in  most  foreign  govern- 
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mental  school  systems  the  number  of  days  is  nearly  uniform,  this  latter  term  has  little  applica¬ 
tion  outside  the  United  States. 

Eng.  Number  of  times  school  has  kept  This  must  be  divided  by  two  to  get  the  number 
of  days. 

Ger.  Dauer  des  Schuljahres. 

Fr.  Duree  de  Vannee  scoiaire. 

Sp.  Numero  de  dias  de  close. 

5.  Teacher.—  An  instructor  in  an  elementary  or  secondary  school. 

Eng.  Schoolmaster ,  schoolmistress ,  teacher. 

Ger.  Lehrer ,  Lelirerin;  Oberlehrer. 

Fr.  Mcdtre ,  maitresse,  instituteur,  institutrice. 

It.  Insegndnte ,  maestro ,  maestra. 

Sp.  Maestro ,  maestra. 

6.  Kindergarten.— A  school  for  young  children,  from  about  three  to  six  years,  conducted  after 
the  methods  of  Froebel. 

Eng.  Infant  school ,  or  class. 

Ger.  Kindergarten. 

Fr.  Ecole  maternelle. 

It.  Asili  d'infcincia. 

Sp.  Jar  din  de  infantes. 

7.  Elementary  instruct  ion.—  Instruction  in  the  first  principles  or  rudiments  of  knowledge, 
including  chiefly  reading,  writing,  spelling,  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography.  United  States 
history,  and  often  the  outlines  of  natural  history  and  science,  the  pupil  being  prepared  by  this 
course  to  enter  upon  algebra  and  Latin  or  some  modern  language.  Usually  in  the  United  States 
the  first  eight  years  of  a  fully  graded  public-school  course  mark  the  period  of  elementary  instruc¬ 
tion,  the  child  entering  at  the  age  of  about  6  years.  Elementary  schools  are  schools  in  which  ele¬ 
mentary  instruction  is  the  sole  or  predominating  feature.  These,  in  a  fully  graded  course,  may 
be  subdivided  into  primary  schools  (first  four  years)  and  grammar  (or  intermediate)  schools  (sec¬ 
ond  four  years).  Kindergarten  instruction  is  also  classed  as  elementary. 

Eng.  Elementary  instruction. 

Ger.  Elementar-Unterricht. 

Fr.  Enseigncment  primaire  (excluding  the  “primaire  superieur  ”). 

It.  Istruzione  elementare. 

Sp.  Ensehomza  primaria. 

8.  Secondary  instruction.— This  is  supposed  to  begin  the  ninth  year  of  the  course  of  study,  and 
to  take  up  algebra,  geometry,  natural  philosophy,  physical  geography,  Latin,  Greek,  French,  and 
German,  for  some  or  all  pupils,  and  for  a  whole  or  a  part  of  the  four  years;  also  an  outline  study 
of  universal  history,  English  literature,  and  some  of  the  special  natural  sciences,  as  geology, 
human  physiology,  botany,  etc.  A  secondary  school  is  a  school  whose  ultimate  object  is  to  give 
a  secondary  education,  and  which  may  or  may  not  have  a  preparatory  course  of  elementary 
grade,  or  pupils  pursuing  elementary  studies. 

Eng.  Secondary  (or  intermediate)  instruction.  The  term  “secondary  schools”  in  Eng¬ 
land  is  applied  to  certain  groups  of  schools  designed  for  the  education  of  the 
upper  and  middle  classes,  including  endoived  grammar  (i.  e-,  classical)  schools, 
endowed  nonclassical  schools,  private  schools ,  and  proprietary  schools.  These  are 
also  known  as  middle-class  schools.  They  receive  pupils  at  about  the  age  of  8, 
continue  them  in  their  elementary  studies,  and  carry  them  along  to  an  age 
varying  from  14  to  19,  giving  them  an  education  in  some  cases  higher,  in  others— 
especially  in  the  ‘‘private  ”  schools— not  so  high  as  is  indicated  by  the  term  sec¬ 
ondary  in  the  United  States  The  nine  great  public  schools  of  England  (Eton, 
Harrow,  etc.),  which  are  properly  “  intermediate  ”  schools— i.  e.,  standing 
between  preparatory  primary  schools  or  private  tutors  and  the  “universi¬ 
ties ’’—receive  pupils  from  10  to  15,  and  are  of  higher  grade  than  most  of  the 
secondary  schools  of  the  United  States.  Higher  board  schools  have  developed  in 
some  of  the  large  cities,  and  coi*respond  nearly  to  our  public  secondary  schools 
(high  schools),  giving  to  the  children  of  their  people  an  opportunity  to  continue 
their  education  beyond  the  elementary  grade.  About  80,000  pupils  pursue  high- 
school  subjects  in  elementary  schools. 

Ger.  Hoherer  Unterricht  ( i .  e.,  higher  than  that  given  in  the  Volksschulen). 

Fr.  Enseignement  primaire  superieur.  The  instruction  given  in  the  Division  de  gram- 
maire  of  lycees  and  colleges  communaux  also  belongs  here. 

It.  Istruzione  secondo/ria. 

Sp.  Ensehanza  secundaria . 

9.  Higher  (or  superior)  instruction.— This  is  supposed  to  take  the  fourth  epoch  of  four  years  in 
a  complete  course  of  education,  secondary  taking  the  third  four  years,  and  elementary  educa- 
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tion  the  first  eight  years  By  topics  and  methods,  the  higher  education  is  distinguished  by  tak¬ 
ing  mathematics  in  those  branches  which  succeed  plane  geometry  and  elementary  algebra; 
Latin  and  Greek  writers,  that  require  more  maturity  of  reflection  to  master,  such  as  Horace, 
Livy,  Tacitus,  Juvenal,  Cicero's  moral  essays,  Homer,  Demosthenes,  Plato,  JEschylus,  Sophocles, 
Euripides,  Aristotle;  physics  treated  by  mathematics;  rhetoric;  mental  philosophy ;  the  philos¬ 
ophy  of  history.  In  general,  the  studies  of  higher  education  are  conducted  on  a  comparative 
method,  with  the  purpose  of  treating  each  theme  in  the  light  of  all  branches  of  knowledge. 
A  higher  institution  of  learning  is  one  whose  ultimate  object  is  to  give  a  higher  education,  and 
which  therefore  may  or  may  not  have  a  preparatory  department,  in  which  instruction  is  given 
in  secondary  or  even  elementary  branches. 

Eng.  University  instruction ;  collegiate  instruction. 

Ger.  Hochschulunterricht. 

Fr.  Enseignenient  superieur.  The  last  three  years  of  the  enseignement  secondaire  is 
also  of  the  higher  grade,  according  to  the  United  States  standard. 

It.  Istruzione  superiore. 

Sp.  Ensehanza  universitaria. 

10  (a).  Special  schools. — Schools  of  elementary  or  secondary  grade,  which  (1)  educate  for  some 
special  trade,  business,  or  occupation  (e.  g.,  commercial  colleges,  art  schools);  or  (2)  educate 
some  special  class  of  persons  (e.  g.,  deaf  -mutes,  juvenile  delinquents). 

Sp.  Escuelas  especiales. 

10  (b).  Evening  schools. — A  class  of  special  schools,  generally  public  and  located  at  the  centers 
of  population,  designed  to  give  evening  instruction  in  elementary  and  sometimes  in  secondary 
branches,  general  and  technical,  to  persons  whose  occupation,  age,  or  both,  prevent  them  from 
attending  the  day  schools.  A  special  feature  of  evening  schools  in  some  cities  of  the  United 
States  is  the  instruction  of  foreigners  in  the  English  language. 

Eng.  Evening  schools. 

Ger.  Forth ildungsschulen  ( elementar ). 

Fr.  Classes  d'adxdtes.  (Held  in  the  evening  or  on  Sunday.) 

It.  Scuole  serali. 

Sp.  Clases  nocturnas. 

10  (c).  Evening  high  schools.  Continuation  schools. — A  class  of  evening  schools,  designed  more 
particularly  to  give  some  degree  of  secondary  education  to  youths  who  are  obliged  to  go  to  work 
after  finishing  their  elementary  education  in  the  day  schools. 

Ger.  Hohere  Foribildungsschulen.  (Evenings  or  Sundays.) 

11.  Schoolhouse. — A  building  used  for  school  purposes,  one  in  which  instruction  is  given 

Eng.  School  building. 

Ger.  Schulhaus. 

Fr.  Maison  d'ecole. 

It.  Edificio-scolastico.  Locale  per  le  scuole. 

Sp.  Casa  de  escuela. 

12.  Number  of  sittings  for  study ,  excluding  those  used  only  for  recitation  purposes. 

Eng.  Accommodatioxi ,  number  of  seats.  Includes  all  seats,  being  total  seating  capacity. 

Sp.  Area  de  las  salas  de  close. 

13.  School  property.— All  property,  real  and  personal,  belonging  to  a  school  system  (i.  e.,  not 
hired  or  rented),  and  designed  to  be  used  for  school  purposes,  including  school  sites  and  buildings, 
furniture,  libraries,  apparatus,  etc. 

Eng.  School  buildings,  premises,  and  furnishing . 

Ger.  Schul-Eigenthum. 

Fr.  Bdiiments  et  maieriaux  scolaires. 

Sp.  Edificios,  menage ,  y  utiles  escolares. 

11.  Salary  (or  wages )  of  teachers.— The  sum  paid  to  teachers  weekly,  monthly,  or  annually,  as 
compensation  for  their  services.  In  computing  the  average  monthly  salaries  of  any  group  of 
teachers,  weekly  and  annual  salaries  must  be  reduced  to  a  monthly  basis. 

Eng.  Salary. 

Ger.  Gehalt. 

Fr.  Traitement. 

It.  Onorario  stipendio. 

Sp.  Sueldos. 

15.  (a).  Revenue  (school).— Money  from  any  source  received  for  school  purposes. 

Eng.  Income. 

Ger.  Einnahmen. 

Fr.  Ressource. 

It.  Renditci. 

Sp.  lngresos. 
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15  (b).  State  (school)  tax. — A  uniform  tax  levied  on  all  the  property  or  polls  of  a  State,  the 
proceeds  whereof  is  apportioned  to  the  counties,  towns,  or  school  districts  generally,  according 
to  school  population  or  average  attendance. 

Eng.  Bates. 

Ger.  Slaais-ScJmlsteuern. 

15  (c).  Local  (school)  taxes.— County,  town, and  school  district  taxes  for  school  purposes. 

Eng.  Bates. 

Ger.  Gris-  (or  Municipal-)  Steuern. 

Fr.  Centimes  addiiionels ,  or  speciaux. 

It.  Tasse  communale  e  provinciate. 

Sp.  Fondos  provinciales,  comunales,  y  municipaies.  Impuestos  department  ales  de 
instruccion  publico. i. 

15(d).  Revenue  from  permanent  funds.  —The  interest  on  invested  funds,  including  rent  of 
school  lands,  if  any. 

Eng.  Income  from  endowment. 

Ger.  Inieressen  angelegter  Fonds. 

Fr.  Produit  des  legs  et  dons. 

Sp.  Ingresos  por  donativos  y  legados. 

IS  (a).  Expenditure  (school). — Money  expended  for  school  purposes. 

Eng.  Expenditure. 

Ger.  Ausgaben. 

Fr.  Depenses. 

It.  Spess  general i. 

Sp.  Gastos. 

IS  (b).  Amount  paid  to  teachers  (for  salaries),  including  salaries  of  superintendents. 

Eng.  Teachers'  salaries. 

Ger.  Ausgaben  f  ur  Gehalter. 

Fr  Traitements. 

It.  Stipendi;  rimunerazioni  ed  indemnita  al  personale. 

Sp.  Obligaciones  del  personal.  Gastado  en  el  personal  ensehante. 

15  (c).  Other  current  expenditure  in  addition  to  amount  paid  to  teachers^  i.  e.,  incidental  or 
miscellaneous  expenditure  for  the  maintenance  of  the  schools  and  care  of  school  buildings, 
including,  among  other  things,  fuel,  lighting,  janitors,  incidental  repairs,  free  text-books  if  any, 
and  stationery,  cost  of  administration,  rent  of  hired  buildings,  etc.  Foreign  countries  do  not 
conform  to  this  classification,  but  the  analogous  foreign  terms  are  as  follows: 

Eng.  Miscellaneous  expenditure. 

Ger.  Andere  Ausgaben. 

Fr.  Depenses  diverses. 

Sp.  Eventuates.  Gastos  en  materiales,  utiles,  etc.,  de  consumo  anudl. 

16  (d)  Permanent  expenditure.— Expenditure  for  school  buildings  (including  permanent 
repairs),  grounds,  furniture,  libraries,  and  lasting  apparatus. 

Eng.  Capital  charges. 

Ger.  Baukosten . 

Fr.  Depenses  de  construction ,*  frais  del  location  de  maisons  d' ecole ;  entretien  des  locaux 
scolaires;  entretien  et  renouvellement  du  mobilier  scolaire  et  du  mat&riel  d'en- 
seignement. 

It.  Sussidi per  construzione  e  riparazione  di  edifici  scolastici. 

Sp.  Gastos  que  aumentan  el  capital  escolar. 

17.  Permanent  funds. — V alue  of  funds  and  other  property  yielding  an  annual  revenue  for 
school  purposes. 

Eng.  Endowment. 

Ger.  Fonds. 

Fr.  Dons  et  legs,'  biens. 

Sp.  Donativos,  legados,  y  mandos. 

19.  Tardy. — Late  in  arriving  at  school. 

Eng.  Not  punctual. 

Ger.  Zuspatlcouimend. 

Fr.  En  retard. 

Sp.  Falla  de  puntualidad. 

22.  Average  number  belonging  to  a  school,  or  system  of  schools,  includes  temporary  absentees. 
Pupils  absent  for  sickness  or  other  cause,  but  with  intention  of  returning  to  school,  are  consid¬ 
ered  as  “  belonging.  ”  This  number  differs  from  the  number  “enrolled  ”  (see  2),  inasmuch  as 
the  latter  includes  all  different  pupils  who  have  attended  at  any  time  during  the  year,  some  of 
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whom  may  have  been  dropped  from  the  roll  of  those  “belonging,”  on  account  of  death,  removal 
from  the  district,  protracted  sickness,  entrance  on  business,  etc. 

Sp.  Alumnos  existentes. 

25.  Normal  school. —A  school  designed  for  the  professional  training  of  persons  intending  to 
become  teachers,  usually  maintained  by  a  State  or  city. 

Eng.  Training  college. 

Ger.  Lehrer- Seminar. 

Fr.  Ecole  normals. 

It.  Scuela  normals. 

Sp.  Escuela  normal. 

27.  Certificate ;  license  (to  teach).— A  formal  testimony  of  ability  to  teach,  or  permission  to 
teach,  awarded  as  the  result  of  satisfactory  examination  before  an  examining  board,  or  after 
having  successfully  completed  a  certain  prescribed  course  of  study,  or  given  other  evidence  of" 
capacity  to  teach. 

Eng.  Certificate. 

Ger.  Zeugniss ;  Reifezeugniss :  Licenz. 

Fr.  Titre  (or  brevet)  de  capacite;  certificat  d' aptitude  pedagogique. 

It.  Diploma  d' abilitazione  (or  d'idoneiia). 

Sp.  Certificado  de  ciptitud ;  diploma  6  titulo  de  maestro. 

28  (a).  University  — An  institution  for  higher  education,  having  as  its  nucleus  a  college  in 
which  the  so-called  liberal  arts  are  taught  in  a  course  of  three  or  four  years  for  the  degree  of 
A.  B.,  and  in  addition  one  or  more  departments  for  the  learned  professions,  medicine,  law,  or 
divinity— or  it  may  be  for  advanced  or  post-graduate  work,  along  any  lines  of  learning  or  inves¬ 
tigation.  In  England  the  university  unites  several  colleges. 

Eng.  University. 

Ger.  Universitdt. 

Fr.  Faculte.  Universite  is  the  term  very  generally  employed  for  the  Paris  “  facultes.  ” 

It.  Universita. 

Sp.  UUiversidad. 

28  (b).  College.—  Strictly  speaking,  an  institution  of  higher  education,  usually  with  a  four 
years’  course  completing  preparation  for  the  degree  of  A.  B.  The  word  college  i3  also  used  in 
connection  with  a  descriptive  word  to  designate  other  species  of  higher  education,  as,  “agri¬ 
cultural  college,'’  “medical  college.” 

Eng.  College. 

Ger.  Gymnasium. 

Fr.  Lycee;  college  communal  (de  plein  exercice) 

It.  Ginnasio ;  liceo. 

Sp.  Institute ;  colegio. 

28  (c).  High  school.— A  public  secondary  school. 

Eng.  Higher  board  school. 

Ger.  Hohere  Schule,  Realschule ,  hohere  Biirgerschule. 

Fr.  Ecole  primaire  superieure. 

28  (d).  Academy ;  institute;  seminary.— Names  given  indifferently  to  private  secondary  schools 
“  Institute”  is  occasionally  applied  to  schools  of  higher  grade. 

Eng  Grammar  school ;  high  school ;  institute;  public  school ,  etc. 

Fr.  Etablissement  libre  d'enseignement  secondaire ;  etablissement  la'ique;  etablissement 
ecclesiasiique ;  petit  seminaire. 

Sp.  Estciblecimiento  privado  de  ensehanza  secundaria;  seminario;  instituto;  liceo. 

80.  Session. — A  sitting  of  a  school,  or  assembly  of  the  pupils  for  recitations,  exercises,  and 
studies,  continuing  from  the  time  the  school  is  called  to  order  until  the  pupils  are  dismissed 
beyond  the  teachers’  jurisdiction.  There  are  generally  either  one  or  two  sessions  each  day. 

Eng.  Meeting  of  the  school. 

Ger.  Schulst'unde. 

Sp.  Horas  de  clase. 

31.  Recess ;  intermission.— Brief  suspensions  of  school  exercises,  recurring  periodically  each 
day,  for  recreation,  meals,  or  some  other  purpose.  In  public  elementary  schools  holding  sessions 
from  9  to  12  a.  m..  and  from  1  to  4  p.  m.,  two  recesses  of  fifteen  minutes  each  take  place,  the  first 
at  or  near  the  hour  of  10.30  a.  m.,  and  the  second  at  or  near  the  hour  of  2.30  p.  m.  The  noon  hour 
for  dinner  is  not  called  a  “recess,”  but  usually  an  “intermission.” 

Ger.  Freiviertelstunde. 

Fr.  Recreations;  sortie  de  midi. 

Sp.  Recreos  y  salidas. 
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32.  Corporal  punishment. — Punishment  inflicted  upon  a  pupil's  person,  generally  with  a  rod, 
cane,  or  ruler,  but  including  a  variety  of  other  punishments  in  which  bodily  pain  is  caused. 
Other  punishments,  to  be  discriminated  from  corporal,  are  such  as  are  based  on  the  sense  of 
honor,  such  as  deprivation  from  privileges  of  the  school,  confinement  after  school  hours,  require¬ 
ment  to  sit  or  stand  in  some  unusual  place,  enrollment  on  a  list  of  disgraced  pupils,  etc. 

33  (a).  Promotion.— Advancement  from  any  grade  to  the  next  higher. 

Eng.  Advance  to  higher  standard. 

Ger.  Versetzung. 

Fr.  Avancement ;  montee  d'une  classe. 

Sp.  Promociones ;  pases. 

33  (b).  Grade:  class  —The  body  or  group  of  pupils  having  the  same  degree  of  advancement 
pursuing  the  same  studies,  etc. 

Eng.  Standard. 

Ger.  Klasse. 

Fr.  Classe. 

It.  Classe ;  grado. 

Sp.  Clase;  grado ;  curso. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

MEDICAL  INSPECTION  OF  SCHOOLS. 

A  system  of  daily  inspection  of  schools  by  physicians  has  been  introduced  in 
several  cities,  among  others  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia.  In  the 
following  pages  is  given  a  compendium  of  information  bearing  upon  this  subject,, 
in  a  series  of  extracts  from  school  and  other  official  reports,  from  the  writings  and 
addresses  of  eminent  professional  men,  and  from  other  sources.  A  short  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  system  in  Paris  is  also  given. 


MEDICAL  INSPECTION  OF  SCHOOLS  IN  BOSTON. 


[Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health  Report,  1894,  p.  819.] 

The  need  of  medical  inspection  of  schools,  for  the  purpose  of  detecting  con¬ 
tagious  and  other  diseases  among  the  school  children,  was  brought  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  mayor  and  city  council  in  1892,  and  for  this  purpose  an  appropriation 
was  then  secured.  A  delay  of  several  months  was  occasioned  in  securing  the 
approval  of  the  school  committee,  so  that  the  plan  did  not  finally  go  into  opera¬ 
tion  until  November,  1894,  when  the  board  of  health  selected  50  physicians  for 
this  purpose,  divided  the  city  into  50  school  districts,  and  began  school  inspection.. 
These  physicians  are  appointed  medical  inspectors  of  schools  and  agents  of  the  board, 
of  health,  and  are  authorized  to  visit  each  school  daily  during  the  early  part  of  the- 
morning  session  and  to  examine  all  pupils  who  complain  or  appear  to  the  teachers, 
to  be  ill.  If  an  inspector  finds  a  pupil  showing  symptoms  of  any  contagious  dis¬ 
ease,  or  is  otherwise  too  ill  to  remain  in  school,  he  will  advise  the  teacher  to  send 
the  pupil  home  for  the  temporary  observation  of  its  parents  or  family  physician.. 
He  will  also  give  such  professional  advice  as  may  be  required  by  the  teachers  to- 
aid  them  in  canning  out  all  laws  and  regulations  pertaining  to  contagious  dis¬ 
eases,  vaccination,  and  general  school  hygiene,  whose  enforcement  belongs  to  the 
school,  committee  or  board  of  health.  In  the  examination  of  throats  the  medical 
inspectors  will  use  only  the  wooden  tongue  depressors  which  are  furnished  by 
the  board  of  health,  each  of  which  is  to  be  burned  after  a  single  use. 

The  medical  inspectors  of  schools  are  also  authorized  agents  of  the  board  of 
health,  and  will,  on  notification  of  said  board,  visit  all  cases  of  scarlet  fever  and 
diphtheria  at  the  homes  of  the  patients,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  examining  the 
places  and  plans  of  their  isolation,  and  as  such  agents  they  will  report  to  the? 
board  of  health  their  approval  or  disapproval  of  such  places  and  plans  of  isola¬ 
tion.  Such  medical  agent  will  not  prescribe,  advise,  or  criticise  anything  beyond 
that  which  pertains  strictly  to  the  isolation  of  the  patient,  and  will  carefully 
avoid  any  word  or  act  which  may  be  construed  as  an  infringement  upon  the  rights 
of  the  family  or  attending  physician.  He  will  visit  the  patient  as  often  as  may 
be  necessary  to  inform  himself  as  to  the  continued  isolation  of  the  case.  No  case- 
of  scarlet  fever  or  diphtheria  will  be  discharged  from  isolation  until  its  complete- 
recovery  is  certified  to  the  board  of  health  by  one  of  its  medical  agents,  and  such- 
certificates  of  recovery  will  be  based  on  the  complete  disappearance  of  desquama¬ 
tion  in  cases  of  scarlet  fever,  and  on  the  absence  of  the  Klebs-Loeffier  bacillus  in¬ 
cases  of  diphtheria,  the  latter  to  be  shown  by  bacteriological  examination  made' 
satisfactory  to  the  board  of  health. 

The  reports  of  the  medical  inspectors  of  schools  for  the  months  of  November 
and  December  show  that  4,962  pupils  were  presented  to  them  for  examination. 
Five  hundred  and  sixty-four  were  found  to  be  too  ill  to  remain  in  school  for  the 
time  being,  212  were  suffering  from  contagious  diseases,  48  were  suffering  from, 
diphtheria,  and  131  were  too  ill  from  troubles  in  the  eyes  and  ears  to  be  in  school- 
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Diseases  of  the  throat  were  most  prevalent,  and  were  found  in  1,749  pupils. 
Diseases  of  the  eye,  ear,  and  spine  are  found  sufficiently  often  among  the  school 
children  to  warrant  a  more  careful  examination  to  find  those  who  may  be  suffer¬ 
ing  from  mild  forms  or  early  stages  of  these  diseases.  It  often  happens  that  school 
children  suffer  serious  and  unrecognized  disadvantages  by  reason  of  defective 
eyesight,  deficient  hearing,  or  a  commencing  deformity  of  the  spine.  The  mild 
forms  and  early  stages  of  these  ills  would  not  generally  be  seen  and  appreciated 
by  the  teachers,  and  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  them  to  detect  illness 
which  requires  special  skill  on  the  part  of  the  physician  to  recognize. 

The  board  of  health  reported  that  “  diphtheria  became  epidemic  during  the' year 
(1894) ,  causing  817  deaths,  and  its  increase  was  noticeable  in  every  month  of  the 
year  over  those  of  1893.  It  assumed  an  epidemic  form  in  the  last  week  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  reached  its  climax  about  the  first  week  in  December,  and  gradually  fell 
off  at  the  end  of  the  year.  *  *  * 

“  The  prevalence  of  the  disease  in  epidemic  form  made  it  possible  for  the  board  of 
health  to  introduce  three  new  forces  for  the  suppression  of  the  disease.  One  is 
the  new  remedy,  ‘antitoxin;’  *  *  *  another  agent  has  been  found  in  the  use 
of  the  bacteriological  laboratory.  *  *  *  The  third  and  probably  most  potent 
agency  in  controlling  the  spread  of  this  disease  and  that  of  scarlet  fever  is  the 
new  force  of  50  physicians  for  the  daily  inspection  of  the  schools,  in  which  there 
are  more  than  70,000  of  the  most  susceptible  subjects  to  these  two  diseases.  This 
has  set  in  practice  the  most  active,  constant,  and  skillful  watchfulness  for  the 
earliest  symptoms  of  these  and  other  diseases  among  school  children.” 

[Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health  Report,  1895,  p.  756.] 

The  inspection  of  schools,  which  was  commenced  in  November,  1894,  and 
described  fully  in  our  last  annual  report,  has  been  followed  through  the  year  with 
excellent  results.  The  schools  have  been  visited  daily,  and  all  children  who  have 
complained  of  illness  or  appeared  to  the  teachers  to  be  ill  have  been  examined  by 
the  visiting  physician,  who,  in  all  cases,  advises  the  teachers  what  to  do  with  the 
pupil.  This  work  has  now  been  in  progress  for  fourteen  months,  and  it  has  dem¬ 
onstrated  the  fact  that  there  are  not  only  many  cases  of  contagious  diseases  to  be 
found  in  the  schools,  and  which  require  early  recognition  and  removal,  but  that 
there  are  large  numbers  of  school  children  whose  illness  and  whose  disposition  by 
the  teacher  require  the  decision  of  a  competent  physician. 

For  the  fourteen  months  ending  December  31,  1895,  16,790  pupils  were  exam¬ 
ined,  10,737  of  whom  were  found  to  be  ill,  0,053  were  found  not  to  be  ill,  and  2,041 
of  these  were  too  ill  to  remain  in  school  for  the  day. 

Seventy-seven  cases  of  diphtheria,  28  cases  of  scarlet  fever,  116  of  measles,  28  of 
chicken  pox,  69  of  pediculosis,  47  of  scabies,  47  of  mumps.  33  of  whooping  cough, 
and  8  of  congenital  syphilis  were  found  in  children  sitting  in  their  seats,  spreading 
these  diseases  to  other  children.  The  remaining  10,372  sick  children  were  suffer¬ 
ing  from  a  large  variety  of  other  diseases. 

Commendable  efforts  were  made  by  the  board  in  the  direction  of  a  general 
improvement  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  schoolhouses  of  Boston.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  contagious  diseases  may  easily  be  spread  in  the  schools  through 
the  medium  of  infected  books,  pencils,  sponges,  slates,  desks,  and  other  surfaces 
of  the  schoolroom  handled  or  used  by  the  children,  the  following  recommendation 
was  made  to  the  school  committee  in  1894: 

To  the  Honorable  School  Committee ,  City  of  Boston. 

Gentlemen:  The  board  of  health  begs  respectfully  to  recommend  that  the 
desks,  chairs,  window  sills,  wainscotings,  doors,  doorknobs,  and  such  other  sur¬ 
faces  as  are  likely  to  be  handled  by  the  children  within  the  school  buildings  be 
carefully  rubbed  with  cloths  or  sponges,  wet  with  a  solution  of  corrosive  subli¬ 
mate  (one  part  of  corrosive  sublimate  to  1,000  parts  of  water),  as  often  as  every 
Saturday  during  the  school  year;  that  the  floors  of  the  schoolhouses  be  well  cov¬ 
ered  with  sawdust,  thoroughly  wet  with  the  same  disinfecting  solution,  at  least 
once  a  week,  and  the  sawdust  swept  up  and  burned;  that  the  use  of  all  slates, 
slate  pencils,  and  sponges  for  slate  use  be  discontinued,  and  that  paper  and  lead 
pencils  be  substituted. 

The  disinfection  of  books  is  scarcely  practicable  except  by  fire,  and  the  board 
would  recommend,  whenever  it  is  known  that  a  book  has  been  handled  by  a  pupil 
who  was  at  the  time  affected  with  a  contagious  disease,  or  the  book  is  otherwise 
much  soiled,  it  be  immediately  burned. 

Very  respectfully, 


The  Board  of  Health, 
By  S.  H.  Durgin,  Chairman. 
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[Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health  Report,  1890,  p.  870.] 

There  were  72  fewer  deaths  from  diphtheria  than  in  1895,  although  the  number 
of  oases  of  diphtheria  reported  was  largely  increased  on  account  of  the  larger 
number  discovered  among  the  pupils  in  the  public  schools  by  the  medical  inspect¬ 
ors  of  schools  and  the  bacteriological  tests  in  the  otherwise  unrecognized  cases. 
The  ratio  of  deaths  to  the  number  of  cases  of  diphtheria  reported  was  11.48  per 
cent,  as  against  14.48  per  cent  the  preceding  year. 

The  medical  inspection  of  schools  has  been  continued  during  the  past  year,  with 
the  same  encouraging  and  satisfactory  results  as  during  the  previous  fourteen 
months.  All  pupils  who  have  complained  or  appeared  to  their  teachers  to  be  ill 
have  been  examined  by  the  visiting  physicians,  and  the  teachers  advised  as  to  what 
should  be  done  with  such  pupils.  The  teachers  and  visiting  physicians  have 
entered  upon  and  pursued  this  work  with  surprising  harmony.  The  search  for 
infectious  diseases  in  the  schools  during  the  last  year  has  been  even  greater,  while 
the  number  of  cases  in  this  class  found  in  1896  is  less  than  that  of  1895.  The  same 
is  true  also  of  the  otner  miscellaneous  diseases.  Considerable  inquiry  has  been 
made  by  officials  of  other  cities  as  to  our  methods  and  results  in  this  work,  and 
several  cities  are  now  preparing  to  adopt  a  similar  system. 

For  the  year  ending  December  31,  1896,  the  whole  number  of  pupils  examined 
was  8,964,  and  of  this  number  1,156  were  found  to  be  too  ill  to  remain  in  school. 
The  diseases  found  may  be  classified  as  follows: 


specific  infectious  diseases _ . . _ _ _ _ _ _  267 

Oral  and  respiratory  diseases . . . . .  3, 934 

Ear  diseases _ 66 

Eye  diseases _ 382 

Skin  diseases  ... _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ ....  628 

Miscellaneous  diseases _ _ _ _ _ _  3, 687 

Total  number  of  examinations _ _ _ _  8, 964 


MEDICAL  INSPECTION  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY.1 2 


At  a  meeting  of  the  New  York  board  of  health  held  March  16,  134  medical 
inspectors  were  appointed  for  public  schools,  in  accordance  with  the  provision 
recently  made  by  the  city  authorities  at  the  recommendation  of  the  health  depart¬ 
ment,  indorsed  by  the  board  of  education.  Dr.  A.  Blauvelt,  formerly  assistant 
chief  of  the  bureau  of  contagious  diseases,  was  appointed  chief  inspector  at  an 
annual  salary  of  $2,500. 

Some  results  of  school  inspection  in  New  York  City.- 

The  weekly  report  of  Dr.  Blauvelt,  chief  of  the  bureau  of  school  inspection,  for 
the  week  ending  April  10,  shows  that  in  the  public  and  parochial  schools  of  the 
city  7,398  children  were  examined  and  364  excluded.  The  number  of  cases  of  dis¬ 
ease  were  as  follows:  Measles,  2;  diphtheria,  13;  scarlet  fever,  1;  croup,  3;  whoop¬ 
ing  cough,  4;  mumps,  10;  contagious  eye  diseases,  59;  parasitic  diseases,  227; 
chicken  pox,  15;  skin  diseases,  19. 

Dr.  Blauvelt,  chief  of  the  medical  school  inspectors,  in  his  report  to  the  health 
board3  of  the  work  of  the  school  inspectors  for  the  week  ending  April  23,  stated 
that  out  of  4,599  examined,  243  children  were  excluded.  There  were  4  cases  of 
measles,  4  of  diphtheria,  1  of  scarlet  fever,  2  of  croup,  13  of  mumps,  8  of  chicken 
pox,  28  contagious  eye  diseases,  160  cases  of  parasitic  diseases  of  head  and  body, 
and  13  skin  diseases. 


IN  CHICAGO.4 

For  the  supervision  of  contagious  diseases  and  the  inspection  of  schools  the  city 
has  been  divided  into  9  districts,  one  medical  inspector  being  assigned  to  each, 
giving  an  average  of  more  than  20  square  miles  for  each  inspector  to  cover,  and 
the  number  of  schools  assigned  to  each  is  about  30,  with  branches  varying  in 
number  from  10  to  20. 


1  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  March  25, 1897. 

2  New  York  Medical  Record,  April  22,  1897. 

3  New  York  Medical  Record,  May  1, 1897. 

4  Report  of  Health  Department,  Chicago,  1895,  p.  83. 
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IN  PHILADELPHIA. 

June  7,  1898,  the  bureau  of  health — 

Resolved,  That  the  medical  inspector  be  directed  to  have  the  15  assistant  medical 
inspectors  visit  one  public  school  each  day  in  their  respective  districts,  who  shall 
inspect  each  school  according  to  the  methods  now  employed  in  Boston,  New  York, 
and  Chicago. 

MEDICAL  INSPECTION  OF  SCHOOLS  IN  ST.  LOUIS.' 

The  members  of  the  Medical  Society  of  City  Hospital  Alumni  of  St.  Louis  have 
offered  their  services  gratuitously  to  the  board  of  education  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  a  daily  medical  inspection  of  the  pupils  in  certain  schools  in  order, 
they  say,  that  a  practical  local  test  may  be  made  of  a  service  that  has  been  found 
so  valuable  in  a  sanitary  sense  in  other  cities.  It  is  proposed  to  select  10  schools 
which  will  fairly  represent  the  entire  school  population  and  have  them  visited 
daily  during  October,  November,  and  December  by  physicians  whose  duty  it  will 
be  to  advise  the  several  principals  in  the  cases  of  pupils  found  ailing  and  suggest 
the  most  judicious  course  to  be  pursued — the  object  of  the  service  being  the  earli¬ 
est  possible  detection  of  such  diseases  as  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  croup,  etc.,  and 
the  prevention  of  their  further  spread.  This  offer  has  been  accepted  by  the 
St.  Louis  board  of  education,  and  the  preliminary  details  are  now  being  worked 
out  by  the  committee  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  City  Hospital  Alumni. 

BROOKLINE,  MASS.1 2 

The  board  voted  December  10  that  the  agent  should  secure  a  sufficient  number 
of  physicians  to  make  daily  medical  inspections  of  the  schools.  Six  inspectors 
and  4  substitutes  were  at  once  appointed.  All  accepted  were  assigned  to  schools, 
and  on  the  11th  ail  were  at  their  posts.  The  duties  of  the  inspectors  were  mainly 
confined  to  the  examination  of  children  founci  by  their  teachers  to  be  ill,  and  also 
any  noticed  by  the  inspectors,  and  advice  as  to  the  disposal  of  sick  children,  and 
with  very  few  exceptions  the  teachers  heartily  cooperated. 

MEDICAL  INSPECTION  IN  NEWTON,  MASS.3 

The  plan  of  appointing  medical  inspectors  for  each  ward  or  school  district,  on 
whom  the  board  can  call  to  examine  the  children  in  a  school  or  elsewhere  in  the 
event  of  suspected  cases,  has  worked  most  satisfactorily.  Several  school  inspec¬ 
tions  have  been  made  and  a  large  number  of  children  have  been  examined  at  their 
homes  by  the  inspectors;  in  several  instances  unsuspected  cases  of  disease  have 
been  c  iscovered  and  reported  to  the  board,  thus  enabling  it  to  take  proper  pre¬ 
cautions.  No  complaint  in  regard  to  the  interference  by  the  inspectors  with* the 
work  of  the  family  physician  has  been  reported,  and  the  board  will  continue  the 
system  during  the  coming  year. 

DESIRED  IN  LOWELL,  MASS.4 

A.  K.  Whitcomb,  superintendent  of  schools  in  Lowell,  Mass.,  says;  No  consid¬ 
eration  is  more  important  than  the  health  of  children.  Education  gained  at  the 
expense  of  health  is  a  loss,  and  a  sound  body  is  a  price  too  great  to  pay  for  even  a 
whole  worid  of  knowledge.  Nor  do  unsanitary  conditions  at  school  affect  the 
children  alone.  One-seventh  of  Lowell  s  population  is  in  school,  and  this  seventh 
inevitably  carries  disease,  if  it  finds  it  in  the  schoolhouse,  into  every  family  in  the 
city.  Hence  the  superlative  importance,  not  only  to  the  children,  but  to  every 
citizen,  of  expert  supervision  of  the  schools,  the  schoolhouses,  and  of  all  the  phys¬ 
ical  conditions  under  which  the  children  live  in  school. 

Most  of  the  great  tuition  schools  abroad,  and  many  here,  have  a  resident  physi¬ 
cian  for  the  prevention  rather  than  the  cure  of  disease,  and  the  value  of  their 
work  is  beyond  question.  In  the  public  schools  medical  inspection,  where  there 
is  any,  usually  takes  the  form  of  visits  at  intervals  of  several  months  rather  than 
of  daily  calls.  In  Boston  49  physicians  are  employed  at  a  nominal  salary  of  $200 
per  annum  to  visit  every  school  each  day  and  examine  pupils  of  whose  fitness  to 


1  New  York  Medical  Record,  October  15, 1898 

2  Massachusetts  Board  of  Health  Report,  1894,  p  828. 

3  Massachusetts  Board  of  Health  Report,  1895,  p.  777. 

4  Lowell  School  Report,  1896,  p.  46. 
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remain  the  teacher  has  a  doubt.  In  the  first  month  of  such  visitation  437  sick 
children  were  found  in  school,  among  whom  were  37  ill  with  diphtheria  and  104 
with  scarlet  fever.  These  startling  figures  tell  their  own  story  and  leave  no  need 
of  argument  to  prove  the  value  of  the  work.  * .  *  *  A  phase  of  the  subject 
which  has  been  attracting  widespread  attention  in  recent  years  has  been  the  study 
of  children  physically  defective,  the  defects  most  noted  being  those  of  sight  and 
hearing.  Tests  in  Europe  and  in  this  country  have  shown  a  startling  prevalence 
of  these  defects,  which  have  been  unsuspected  by  either  child  or  parent.  A  child, 
forinstance.  blamed  for  stupidity  because  he  had  learned  nothing  in  several  months, 
was  found  to  be  so  defective  in  vision  that  he  had  never  seen  v.  a  letter  clearly 
enough  to  distinguish  it  from  others.  And  scores  of  cases  as  pitiable,  where  not 
only  education  but  health  and  life  itself  have  been  imperiled  or  lost  through  such 
unsuspected  deficiencies,  have  come  to  my  personal  knowledge  and  have  brought 
me  to  feel  that  anyone  who  reveals  such  defects  and  puts  them  in  the  way  of  cure 
or  mitigation  is  second  to  none  as  a  public  benefactor.  To  discover  such  cases  in 
the  Lowell  schools,  in  order  that  parents  may,  if  they  please,  secure  for  their  chil¬ 
dren  such  treatment  as  will  most  benefit  them,  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  plead 
for  medical  inspection. 

I  have  not  myself  yet  seen  the  need  of  daily  visits  by  many  physicians.  My 
ideal  is  to  have  one  who  shall  give  his  whole  time  to  the  work,  though  I  shall  not 
at  all  object  to  a  cooperating  board  of  daily  visitors  at  a  nominal  salary.  The 
man  selected  should  be  an  expert  in  sanitation  as  well  as  a  skilled  physic: an.  He 
should  go  to  each  house,  should  begin  with  the  basement  and  see  that  it  is  clean, 
dry,  and  well  ventilated;  should  inspect  the  plumbing  and  see  that  sanitaries  are 
in  perfect  order;  should  enter  the  schoolrooms  and  have  regard  to  temperature, 
ventilation,  light,  curtains,  the  position  and  use  of  black-boards,  the  size  and  posi¬ 
tion  of  seats  and  desks;  should  test  the  air  of  schoolrooms  for  carbonic  oxide  or 
other  noxious  gases;  in  short,  should  interest  himself  in  everything  which  pertains 
to  the  physical  well-being  of  the  child.  He  should  be  constantly  on  the  watch  for 
contagious  diseases;  should  have  power  to  send  home  children  too  ill  to  be  in 
school,  and  in  this  should  be  in  close  touch  with  the  board  of  health,  of  which  he 
might  well  be  a  member.  He  should  test  for  physical  defects  of  sight  and  hear¬ 
ing,  and  should  see  that  parents  are  notified  of  matters  needing  their  attention, 
and  so  on  through  a  round  of  useful  duties  too  numerous  to  be  specified. 

IN  FALL  RIVER,  MASS.1 

William  C.  Bates,  superintendent  of  schools  in  Fall  River,  Mass.,  says:  In  my 
report  last  year  I  called  attention  to  the  medical  visitors  in  the  schools  of  the  city 
of  Boston.  The  experience  of  this  year  has  shown  that  such  a  service  of  daily 
visitation  is  much  needed  here.  The  room  teachers,  the  principals  of  buildings, 
the  truant  officers,  and  the  clerks  in  the  office  do  all  in  their  power  to  guard  the 
children  from  contagious  diseases.  If  these  efforts  could  be  supplemented  by  the 
regular  visits  of  physicians,  more  immediate  and  positive  action  could  be  taken  in 
suspicious  cases.  We  are  under  very  great  obligation  to  the  agent  of  the  board 
of  health  and  the  city  physicians  for  almost  daily  visits  to  the  Robeson  and  Colum¬ 
bia  street  schools  while  contagious  diseases  were  prevalent  in  that  district.  More 
care  than  ever  has  been  taken  to  exclude  all  children  from  families  afflicted  with 
measles  and  all  children  who  have  the  whooping  cough,  but  even  in  these  diseases 
we  feel  the  need  of  the  medical  visitor  in  order  that  we  may  be  sure  that  the  right 
action  is  taken. 


COMMENDED  IN  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.2 

Among  other  notions  that  have  been  introduced  into  the  public  schools  of  Bos¬ 
ton  is  a  daily  medical  inspection.  The  city  employs  for  this  service  50  doctors  at 
a  salary  of  $200  a  year.  It  is  stated  that  bright  young  members  of  the  medical 
profession  are  glad  to  accept  such  appointments,  and  it  can  readily  be  seen  that 
such  an  introduction  into  business  may  be  advantageous.  The  work  occupies  but 
a  small  part  of  the  day.  During  the  last  school  year  this  inspection  disclosed  500 
cases  ot  infectious  diseases,  while  3,000  pupils  were  sent  home.  The  list  of  dis¬ 
eases  discovered  included  200  cases  of  mumps,  100  cases  of  measles,  and  175  cases 
of  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  whooping  cough,  chicken  pox,  and  influenza. 

Diphtheria  is  now  extremely  prevalent  among  the  school  children  of  Worcester, 
and  the  Worcester  Telegram  urges  that  the  Boston  plan  be  applied  in  that  city. 
‘ 1  Ten  physicians,7  it  says,  “ought  to  be  able  to  make  the  daily  rounds  of  Worcester 


<  Fall  River  School  Report,  1896,  p.  20. 


2  Washington  Post,  November  18,  1898. 
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schools  if  50  can  cover  the  ground  in  Boston,  and  $2,000  will  be  wisely  spent  pay¬ 
ing  them.” 

We  do  not  know  just  how  much  time  is  devoted  to  the  daily  inspection  or 
whether  it  includes  all  the  scholars,  or  only  such  as  seem,  from  general  appear¬ 
ance,  to  need  attention.  If  it  could  be  so  managed  as  not  to  interrupt  the  regular 
progress  of  school  work,  it  would  be  desirable  in  the  schools  of  all  cities.  The  cost 
would  be  trivial  in  proportion  to  the  probable  results. 

SOME  RESULTS  OF  THE  MEDICAL  INSPECTION  OF  SCHOOLS  IN 
BOSTON,  WITH  AN  ACCOUNT  OF  AN  EPIDEMIC  OF  DIPHTHERIA 
AND  AN  EPIDEMIC  OF  SCARLET  FEVER. 

[By  H.  D.  Arnold,  M.  D.,  Boston,  Mass.] 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  the  schools  are  an  important  factor  in  the 
spread  of  contagious  diseases.  In  addition  to  the  fact  that  in  any  collection  of 
large  numbers  of  people  within  a  small  space  we  have  a  favorable  condition  for 
the  spread  of  infection,  there  are  certain  factors  in  the  schools  which  increase  the 
danger.  The  children  are  of  a  susceptible  age.  Our  schoolrooms  are  overcrowded 
and  the  ventilation  is  generally  inadequate.  In  their  play  and  in  some  of  their 
school  exercises  the  children  come  in  close  contact,  and  they  still  use  many  arti¬ 
cles  in  common.  They  are  careless  in  regard  to  the  secretions  of  the  mouth  and 
nose,  and  the  road  is  an  easy  one  from  mouth  to  hand,  from  hand  to  an  article  in 
common  use,  or  to  another  hand,  and  again  from  hand  to  mouth.  Given  a  case 
of  contagions  disease  in  a  schoolroom  and  we  could  hardly  ask  for  better  facilities 
than  are  there  furnished  if  we  •wished  to  spread  the  disease.  Given  a  case  of  con¬ 
tagious  disease  anywhere  in  the  school  district  and  unless  effective  measures  are 
taken  to  isolate  it  until  all  danger  is  past  its  chances  of  reaching  the  schoolroom 
are  excellent.  Given  careless  parents,  and  parents  who  are  unable  or  unwilling 
to  call  a  doctor  to  pronounce  on  the  nature  of  apparently  slight  affections  of  the 
throat,  etc.,  and  we  have  the  most  mischievous  factor  of  all  in  the  spread  of  conta¬ 
gious  diseases,  namely,  the  appearance  in  public  of  these  diseases  in  a  form  which  is 
light  and  unrecognized  by  the  laity.  That  these  unrecognized  light  cases  find 
their  way  into  the  schoolroom  has  been  the  experience  of  every  school  inspector. 
That  such  light  cases  may  give  rise  to  serious  and  even  fatal  forms  of  the  disease 
in  others  we  all  know.  That  it  has  done  so  through  the  medium  of  the  school 
some  of  the  inspectors  can  prove. 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  I  think  we  can  not  question  the  wisdom  of  the 
board  of  health  in  attempting  to  detect  cases  of  contagious  disease  at  the  school¬ 
room  and  to  exclude  them  before  they  have  done  mischief,  and  in  attempting  to 
secure  better  isolation  of  cases  of  contagious  disease  at  home  as  soon  as  they  are 
recognized.  These  are  the  two  aims  of  the  system  of  school  inspection. 

The  city  of  Boston,  for  this  purpose,  has  been  divided  into  50  districts,  to  each 
one  of  which  a  medical  inspector  is  assigned.  The  average  is  four  schoolhouses 
and  1,400  pupils  to  each  district.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  inspector  to  visit  the  schools 
daily;  also  to  visit  at  their  homes  all  cases  of  diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever  when 
tlmy  are  reported  to  the  board  of  health,  for  the  purpose  of  reporting  in  reference 
to  isolation. 

At  the  schools  we  do  not  attempt  to  examine  all  the  pupils,  but  only  those  who 
are  called  to  our  attention  by  the  teachers.  It  was  felt  that  the  teachers,  who  are 
constantly  with  the  children,  would  be  more  likely  to  notice  that  a  child  was  “ail¬ 
ing  ”  than  would  a  physician  in  making  so  hasty  an  inspection  of  each  case  as  he 
would  be  obliged  to  make  if  he  attempted  to  see  them  all.  The  teacher  picks  out 
the  “ailing”  child,  the  doctor  examines  and  decides  what  the  ailment  is.  Practi¬ 
cally  this  plan  has  worked  well,  although  its  weak  point  is  that  its  efficiency  de¬ 
pends  entirely  upon  the  conscientiousness  and  the  keenness  of  observation  of  the 
teacher.  Our  visit  to  the  schools  is  made,  by  preference,  soon  after  the  morning 
session  begins,  having  allowed  enough  time  for  the  teachers  to  observe  the  pupils, 
to  inquire  for  cases  of  sickness,  and  to  report  them  to  the  master.  This  shows 
another  weak  point,  namely,  that  any  contagions  case  that  comes  to  school  still 
has  an  opportunity  during  a  varying  length  of  time  to  infect  other  pupils  in  the 
room  before  the  disease  is  recognized.  Still,  owing  to  the  shortness  of  the  time, 
and  in  some  cases  to  the  good  judgment  of  the  teachers  in  sending  a  suspicious  case 
out  of  the  room  while  waiting  for  the  doctor,  the  practical  result  is  fairly  satisfac¬ 
tory.  A  perfect  system  of  medical  inspection  of  schools  should  not,  however,  be 
based  so  fundamentally  upon  the  judgment  of  a  nonmedical  observer,  the  teacher. 

When  a  pupil  is  presented  to  us  for  examination  we  have  several  questions  to 
decide.  Is  he  sick  or  not?  If  sick,  is  the  disease  of  a  nature  to  render  him  a  possi¬ 
ble  source  of  danger  to  the  other  pupils,  or  is  it  of  such  a  nature  or  severity  as  to 
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render  his  stay  in  school  prejudicial  to  himself?  If  a  positive  answer  is  given  to 
either  of  these  questions  we  recommend  to  the  teacher  that  she  dismiss  the  pupil. 
Usually  a  verbal  or  written  message  (according  to  age  and  intelligence)  is  sent 
home  with  the  pupil,  explaining  the  circumstances,  and  if  the  inspector  thinks  the 
pupil  needs  medical  care  he  adds  the  recommendation  that  the  family  physician 
be  "consulted.  We  do  not  prescribe  for  nor  give  advice  to  any  pupil  at  the  school. 
They  receive  no  treatment  whatever  from  us,  except  in  the  case  of  emergencies, 
when  such  assistance  as  is  demanded  on  the  spot  is  given.  In  regard  to  diagnosis, 
only  so  much  is  said  as  is  essential  to  explain  the  action  taken.  We  prefer  to  say 
“sore  throat,”  instead  of  diphtheria  or  tonsilitis,  as  the  case  maybe.  In  other 
words,  when  we  meet  a  case  of  sickness  in  the  school,  it  is  our  aim  to  try  not  to 
interfere  in  any  way  with  the  rights  of  the  family  physician,  certainly  not  to  treat 
his  cases  or  to  indicate  what  diagnosis  or  treatment  is  proper. 

There  are  cases,  however,  where  the  question  of  the  safety  of  the  other  pupils 
demands  that  an  investigation  should  be  carried  out  beyond  the  schoolroom  and 
at  the  pupil’s  home.  Here  the  inspector  is  placed  in  a  delicate  and  sometimes  an 
embarrassing  position,  and  good  judgment  must  be  exercised.  Sometimes  this 
investigation  is  best  undertaken  through  or  in  company  with  the  family  physician. 
Oftentimes,  however,  we  feel  that  it  is  neither  right  to  put  the  people  to  the 
expense  of  consulting  a  physician  nor  the  physician  to  the  trouble  of  giving  a  free 
consultation.  Especially  is  this  the  case  among  people  who  are  in  poor  or  moder¬ 
ate  circumstances  and  where  the  question  at  issue  is  one  of  only  slight  suspicion 
or  doubt  on  our  part.  It  would  seem  in  such  cases,  where  it  is  a. question  of  public 
safety  (not  of  benefit  to  the  individual),  that  the  investigation  might  rightly  be 
undertaken  by  the  public  medical  inspector,  provided  he  makes  it  plain  that  he  is 
acting  solely  in  an  official  capacity  for  the  public  good. 

Our  main  duty  at  the  school  is,  then,  to  examine  such  pupils  as  are  reported  to 
us  as  being  ailing,  to  advise  the  teacher  whether  the  pupil  should  be  sent  home 
either  for  his  own  good  or  for  the  safety  of  the  other  pupils,  and  to  recommend 
such  pupil  to  the  care  of  the  family  physician  if  medical  care  seems  advisable. 
Incidentally  other  duties  come  up.  We  examine  and  give  certificates  of  vaccina¬ 
tion  to  such  pupils  as  enter  the  schools  without  the  required  certificate.  We  vac¬ 
cinate  pupils  who  have  not  been  vaccinated,  if  after  suitable  inquiry  we  find  the 
family  is  in  real  poverty,  but  not  otherwise.  We  also  advise  the  teachers  with 
reference  to  the  return  of  pupils  after  an  absence  for  sickness,  when  the  only  evi¬ 
dence  in  their  possession  is  a  note  from  the  parents.  Similar  advice  is  sometimes 
called  for  when  there  is  a  note  from  a  physician.  Not  that  the  diagnosis  of  the 
physician  is  subject  to  criticism,  but  that  sometimes  such  notes  do  not  furnish  the 
information  which  is  required  to  enable  a  pupil  to  return  to  school.  I  doubt 
whether  you  all  realize  that  this  requirement  is  determined  by  statute  law,  and 
that  the  regulation  of  the  school  committee  is  merely  carding  out  the  public  stat¬ 
utes  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  following  extract  from  chapter  198,  act,3  of  1885, 
will  make  this  clear: 

“The  school  committee  shall  not  allow  any  pupil  to  attend  the  public  schools 
while  any  member  of  the  household  to  which  such  pupil  belongs  is  sick  of  small¬ 
pox,  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  or  measles,  or  during  a  period  of  two  weeks  after 
the  death,  recovery,  or  removal  of  such  sick  person;  and  any  pupil  coming  from 
such  household  shall  be  required  to  present,  to  the  teacher  of  the  school  the  pupil 
desires  to  attend,  a  certificate  from  the  attending  physician  or  board  of  health  of 
the  facts  necessary  to  entitle  him  to  admission  in  accordance  with  the  above 
regulation.” 

By  the  regulations  of  the  school  board  each  teacher  is  obliged  to  keep  a  record 
of  all  pupils  absent  from  school  for  a  contagious  disease  either  in  their  own  person 
or  in  a  member  of  the  household  and  a  record  of  the  date  of  return  and  of  the  phy¬ 
sician  who  signed  the  certificate  for  return.  The  teacher  is  kept  posted  as  to  the 
existence  of  contagious  diseases  among  her  pupils  or  their  families  by  receiving 
for  inspection  each  day  a  list  of  all  contagious  diseases  reported  to  the  board  of 
health  in  the  preceding  twenty-four  hours,  with  the  addresses.  When,  there¬ 
fore,  a  pupil  returns  after  a  contagious  disease,  with  a  note  like  the  following:  “  In 
my  opinion  it  is  perfectly  safe  for  A  B  to  return  to  school.  X  Y  Z,  M.  D.,”  the 
teacher  has  no  authority  to  readmit  the  pupil.  When  this  case  is  referred  to  the 
medical  examiner,  jf  he  is  not  in  possession  of  facte  which  enable  him  to  fill  out  a 
proper  certificate  himself,  he  must  refer  the  case  back  to  the  physician  for  a  proper 
certificate,  for  he  is  not  given  authority  to  alter  the  statute  law  of  the  State. 

We  are  also  called  upon  sometimes  by  the  teachers  for  advice  about  the  hygiene 
of  the  schoolroom,  etc.,  and  sometimes  the  hygienic  condition  of  the  school  calls 
for  notice  on  our  part.  So  there  are  a  number  of  ways  in  which  the  daily  visit  of 
the  school  inspector  may  be  of  benefit  to  the  health  of  the  school  children. 
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The  school  inspector  also  has  duties  outside  of  the  school  in  connection  with 
contagious  diseases.  Acting  as  the  agent  of  the  board  of  health,  he  visits  all  cases 
of  diphtheria  or  scarlet  fever  reported  to  the  board  of  health  which  lie  in  his  dis¬ 
trict.  He  is  required  to  report  to  the  board  of  health  whether  the  proper  isolation 
required  by  them  is  being  carried  out.  He  is  also  required  to  certify  when  the 
danger  of  infection  from  the  body  of  the  person  has  ceased,  and  the  case  is  ready 
for  release  from  isolation,  and  the  apartments  ready  for  disinfection.  Since  the 
development  of  the  method  of  determining  the  presence  of  the  bacilli  of  diph¬ 
theria  by  cultures,  that  method  has  been  adopted  by  the  board  of  health  as  the 
proper  test  to  determine  when  it  is  safe  to  release  patients  who  have  been  sick 
with  diphtheria.  When  the  terminal  culture  taken  by  the  family  physician  is 
found  to  be  negative,  the  board  of  health  has  all  the  evidence  required,  and  is  ready 
to  disinfect  at  once  (without  the  intervention  of  its  agent),  provided  the  family 
physician  indicates  that  the  patient  is  otherwise  ready,  by  marking  the  card  that 
goes  with  the  culture  “  For  release.”  In  such  case,  if  the  culture  is  negative,  the 
laboratory  notifies  the  board  of  health,  and  no  other  formality  is  necessary.  In 
case  the  family  physician  is  unable  to  take  the  culture  for  release,  the  board  of 
health  will,  on  request,  send  its  agent,  the  school  inspector,  to  take  the  culture. 

In  the  case  of  scarlet  fever,  however,  there  is  no  bacteriological  test  possible  to 
determine  when  the  danger  of  infection  ceases.  As  infection  from  a  case  of  scarlet 
fever  in  its  later  stages  commonly  comes  through  the  desquamating  epithelium, 
the  cessation  of  desquamation  has  been  adopted  by  the  board  of  health  as  deter¬ 
mining  practically  the  time  when  danger  of  infection  ceases.  That  the  desqua¬ 
mating  epithelium  is  a  medium  by  which  the  infection  may  be  conveyed  is,  I 
believe,  universally  admitted  by  physicians.  It  is  not  universally  recognized, 
however  (if  we  may  judge  by  certificates  that  “all  danger  of  infection  has 
ceased  ” ) ,  that  the  epithelium  from  the  later  stages  of  desquamation  is  danger¬ 
ous.  It  is  owing  to  the  apparent  differences  of  opinion  among  physicians  on  this 
point  that  the  board  of  health  has  deemed  it  wise  to  require  a  statement  from  its 
own  agent  before  releasing  the  patient  and  disinfecting  after  scarlet  fever.  It 
does  not  assume  that  its  medical  inspectors  possess  superior  judgment  or  more 
knowledge  of  the  diseases  than  the  family  physician,  but  merely  that  it  can  require 
them  as  its  agents  to  report  certain  definite  facts  and  can  thus  secure  definiteness 
and  uniformity  in  carrying  out  its  regulations.  We  have  no  practical  means  of 
determining  whether  the  desquamating  epithelium  in  a  given  case  at  a  certain 
stage  is  or  is  not  infectious.  The  only  safe  rule  seems  to  be  that  recommended 
by  a  committee  from  the  school  inspectors  appointed  to  consult  the  medical  author¬ 
ities  on  this  question — that  desquamation  in  any  stage  must  be  regarded  as 
dangerous. 

As  agents  of  the  board  of  health,  the  school  inspectors  are,  therefore,  instructed 
not  to  recommend  the  release  of  a  patient  after  scarlet  fever  until  desquamation 
has  entirely  ceased,  although  the  period  required  for  this  is  often  long  enough  to 
make  the  family,  and  sometimes  the  physician,  restive. 

During  the  winter  of  1894-95  (the  first  winter  of  the  work  of  school  inspection) 
we  had  an  epidemic  of  scarlet  fever  in  the  city  of  a  fairly  mild  type,  but  typical. 
Of  the  cases  which  came  under  my  observation  as  school  inspector  I  secured  defi¬ 
nite  information  in  twenty  cases  of  scarlet  fever  as  to  the  time  from  the  beginning 
of  the  disease  to  the  end  of  desquamation. 

The  average  time  was  thirty-seven  and  one-lialf  days  from  the  first  definite 
symptoms  of  the  disease,  and  thirty-five  and  one-half  days  from  the  appearance 
of  the  rash.  The  shortest  time,  twenty-five  days;  the  longest,  sixty  days.  *  *  * 

The  usefulness  of  the  inspector's  work  at  the  schools  is  shown  not  only  by  the 
statistics  of  the  total  number  of  cases  examined,  but  by  such  results  as  are  given 
in  the  following  account  of  an  epidemic  of  diphtheria.  It  occurred  in  a  class 
room  in  a  school  under  my  charge,  and  it  is  interesting  as  showing  how  such  an 
epidemic  may  be  introduced  and  spread  among  the  pupils  of  a  class,  as  showing 
that  an  epidemic  may  be  stamped  out  by  prompt  and  efficient  measures,  and  as 
illustrating  some  of  the  difficulties  involved  in  the  medical  inspector's  position. 

The  class  was  the  lowest  primary  class,  still  using  some  of  the  kindergarten 
methods  and  having  a  number  of  articles  in  common  use.  It  consisted  normally 
of  about  50  pupils,  but  had  been  reduced  by  absences  for  measles  and  other  causes 
to  about  40.  The  room  was  rather  crowded,  the  school  building  an  old  one,  with 
poor  facilities  for  ventilation,  and  hence  the  hygienic  condition  was  not  of  the 
best. 

Of  the  40  pupils  it  is  known  that  at  least  14  were  sooner  or  later  affected  by 
diphtheria,  and  that  at  least  4  other  children  in  the  families  of  these  children  con¬ 
tracted  the  disease  from  them.  There  was  1  fatal  case  among  the  14  pupils,  and 
1  fatality  among  the  4  who  were  infected  by  them.  We  have,  then,  an  epidemic 
of  18  cases,  with  2  deaths. 
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The  earliest  case  in  this  epidemic  attended  school  last  on  April  20, 1897,  but  owing 
to  a  combination  of  circumstances  the  existence  of  an  epidemic  was  not  recognized 
until  May  5.  One  cause  for  the  delay  was  that  for  some  time  there  had  been  so 
many  absences  caused  by  measles,  colds,  etc.,  that  the  absences  caused  by  8  cases 
during  the  two  weeks  did  not  attract  the  teacher's  attention  as  being  unusual. 
The  other  principal  reason  was  slowness  on  the  part  of  physicians  in  reporting 
some  of  the  cases  to  the  board  of  health.  Notice  of  the  earliest  case  did  not  reach 
the  school  inspector  until  two  days  after  the  epidemic  was  discovered  and  sixteen 
days  after  the  child  was  taken  sick.  One  other  case  went  directly  to  the  hospital, 
another  was  outside  my  district  for  visiting  the  homes,  and  of  the  other  5  cases  up 
to  that  time  I  had  received  word  about  only  2  by  May  4.  Finding  that  these  2 
attended  the  same  class,  I  went  to  the  school  May  5  to  investigate.  The  teacher 
was  already  aroused  in  the  matter,  for  she  had  that  morning  found  on  the  board 
of  health  report  2  more  cases  of  diphtheria  from  her  class.  She  had  also  heard 
rumors  from  the  pupils  that  two  or  three  others  had  the  disease,  and  she  found  3 
cases  of  sore  throat  in  the  room,  the  first  time,  by  the  way,  that  any  of  these 
cases  had  appeared  to  be  at  all  sick  while  they  remained  at  school. 

It  was  at  once  apparent  to  me  that  we  had  an  epidemic  on  hand.  Four  suspi¬ 
cious  cases  were  sent  home  and  recommended  to  the  care  of  the  family  physician. 
The  extent  of  the  epidemic  was  investigated  during  the  day.  The  board  of  health 
had  arrangements  made  for  disinfection  at  9  the  next  morning.  The  class  was 
allowed  to  assemble  for  purposes  of  investigation,  every  throat  being  examined 
and  a  culture  taken  in  all  suspicious  cases.  The  class  was  then  dismissed,  and  the 
formaldehyde  generators  set  to  work  at  once.  This  was  on  Thursday  morning. 
After  the  disinfection  the  room  was  cleaned  up,  allowed  to  air  for  two  days,  and 
opened  for  school  again  on  Monday.  For  a  week  and  a  half  the  throats  of  all 
pupils  present  in  the  class  wTere  examined  the  first  thing  in  the  morning.  No  child 
who  had  had  any  suspicious  symptoms  was  allowed  to  return  until  a  culture  from 
the  throat  was  found  to  be  negative.  As  a  result  of  these  measures,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  the  epidemic  had  made  such  good  headway  before  discovery,  not 
a  single  case  of  diphtheria  developed  after  the  epidemic  was  discovered  except  those 
known  to  have  been  infected  at  the  time. 

I  am  not  sure  that  I  have  discovered:  the  case  which  brought  diphtheria  into  the 
class  room .  The  first  case  that  could  be  found  after  a  diligent  investigation  attended 
school  last  on  April  20.  She  was  supposed  by  her  parents  to  be  fVell,  and  the 
teacher  did  not  notice  anything  wrong.  The  next  morning  she  complained  of  a 
sore  throat,  and  her  father  saw  some  “white  patches”  in  the  throat.  The  pre¬ 
sumption  is  that  she  had  the  disease  on  the  20th  when  she  attended  school  and 
gave  it  to  4  other  cases  that  developed  from  three  to  five  days  later.  It  is  possi¬ 
ble,  however,  that  her  case,  as  well  as  those  immediately  following,  may  have 
been  caught  in  the  schoolroom  from  some  other  case  so  light  in  its  symptoms  that 
at  the  time  of  investigation  no  trace  could  be  found  of  it.  It  is  instructive  to 
learn,  in  reference  to  the  virulence  of  the  bacilli  in  light  cases  and  after  clinical 
symptoms  disappear,  that  although  this  first  case  proved  to  be  a  light  case  and 
clinically  a  short  one,  a  brother  and  a  sister  were  taken  sick  on  the  29th  and  31st, 
after  the  beginning  of  the  disease,  owing  to  a  relaxation  of  the  isolation.  Both 
the  brother  and  the  sister  were  seriously  sictc,  and  the  brother  died.  The  fatal 
case  among  the  pupils  of  the  class  came  among  the  4  cases  which  I  think  were 
infected  by  the  first  case.  With  these  two  exceptions,  the  other  cases  in  the  epi¬ 
demic  were  quite  mild. 

How  little  protection  would  come  by  trusting  to  the  parents  of  some  public- 
school  children  is  shown  by  their  action  in  the  following  cases  : 

Four  cases  wTere  sent  home  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  the  epidemic  on  the 
morning  of  May  5.  They  all  had  suspicious-looking  throats,  and  in  view  of  the 
existing  epidemic  the  diagnosis  of  diphtheria  was  warranted  clinically.  With 
each  child  was  sent  a  note  stating  that  there  had  been  some  cases  of  diphtheria  in 
the  schoolroom,  that  the  child  had  a  sore  throat  that  probably  was  diphtheria, 
and  that  the  school  inspector  advised  calling  the  family  physician.  The  doctor 
was  not  called  in  a  single  case.  The  mother  of  one  of  the  children  brought  him 
back  herself  in  the  afternoon,  and  was  abusive  to  the  teacher  for  sending  him 
home.  I  turned  up  just  in  season  to  get  my  share.  I  was  informed  that  I  did  not 
know  what  I  was  talking  about;  that  his  nausea  and  vomiting  and  constitutional 
symptoms  two  days  before  were  due  to  indiscretion  in  eating;  that  his  sore  throat 
was  “simply  tonsilitis,”  that  he  was  subject  to,  and  that  the  patches  in  the  throat 
were  of  no  importance.  The  other  children  might  have  diphtheria,  but  her  boy 
didn't,  “because  he  wasn't  sick  enough.”  She  refused  to  le*  me  take  a  culture, 
and  was  informed  that  the  boy  would  not  be  admitted  to  the  school  until  a  nega¬ 
tive  culture  had  been  obtained  by  myself,  or,  if  she  preferred,  by  her  family  phy¬ 
sician.  She  did  not  go  to  the  family  physician  until  another  week  had  elapsed, 
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when  a  culture  proved  negative.  I  feel  reasonably  sure,  however,  that  an  earlier 
culture  would  have  been  positive. 

The  three  other  cases  returned  next  morning.  Two  brought  verbal  messages 
that  they  were  well  enough  to  come  to  school.  The  third  brought  a  note  from  his 
father,  saying  that  it  was  absurd  to  say  his  boy  had  diphtheria.  Cultures  were 
taken  from  all  three  throats,  and  all  proved  positive.  The  mother  of  one  of  these 
was  not  convinced  even  then.  She  called  another  doctor  to  prove  that  the  school 
doctor  was  wrong,  and  discharged  him  when  he  obtained  a  positive  culture,  and 
she  was  only  partially  persuaded  there  was  no  trick  to  it  when  a  third  doctor  also 
found  a  positive  reply  to  his  culture. 

One  other  case  is  instructive.  This  boy  was  subject  to  tonsilitis,  so  his  parents 
did  not  attach  any  importance  to  a  sore  throat,  which  began  May  2.  He  returned 
May  5  and  was  examined.  His  throat  was  negative.  I  learned,  however,  that  his 
brother,  who  slept  with  him,  had  a  sore  throat  beginning  the  day  before,  May  4, 
and  had  stayed  at  home,  but  that  he  also  was  at  school  that  morning  in  another 
room.  He  was  sent  for,  and  I  found  several  characteristic  patches  in  his  throat. 
Thus  a  possible  source  of  infection  of  another  class  was  nipped  in  the  bud.  Both 
were  sent  home  with  a  note  recommending  the  family  physician  and  stating  what 
the  trouble  was.  They  did  not  consult  a  physician  for  ten  days.  Naturally  the 
throats  were  cleared  up  then,  and  the  physician,  not  understanding  the  full  cir¬ 
cumstances,  gave  them  a  note  stating  that  they  might  return  to  school.  Admis¬ 
sion  was  refused  until  a  negative  culture  was  found.  They  proved  positive,  and 
the  one  from  the  class  room  which  had  the  epidemic  lasted  positive  for  two  weeks 
more.  Had  I  allowed  him  to  return  without  a  culture  he  would  have  had  two  weeks 
in  which  to  start  another  epidemic  of  diphtheria,  which,  while  it  might  have  been 
ascribed  to  imperfect  disinfection  of  the  room,  would  in  reality  have  been  due  to 
my  carelessness  in  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  throat  was  negative. 

The  epidemic  of  scarlet  fever  occurred  in  one  of  the  lower  boys’  classes  of  the 
grammar  school,  the  pupils  averaging  about  10  years  of  age.  This  epidemic  was 
definitely  traced  to  a  pupil  who  was  supposed  by  his  parents  to  have  German 
measles.  Twelve  cases  of  scarlet  fever  occurred  among  the  other  pupils;  at 
least  1  case  occurred  in  the  family  of  an  infected  pupil,  and  2  cases  which  dis¬ 
appeared  from  the  class  at  the  same  time  as  the  scarlet  fever  cases  were  diagnosti¬ 
cated  ‘ ‘  tonsilitis  ”  and  may  perhaps  have  been  light  cases  of  scarlet  fever.  Leaving 
these  two  doubtful  cases  out  of  the  count,  the  epidemic  affected  13  pupils  of  the 
class  and  1  outsider — 14  in  all.  There  was  1  death;  the  other  cases  were  light. 
One  case  developed  nephritis. 

The  original  case  attended  school  on  May  18,  and  on  returning  from  school  in 
the  afternoon  his  mother  noticed  he  was  red  about  his  neck,  and  on  undoing  his 
clothes  found  his  skin  was  red  about  his  shoulders  and  upper  chest.  She  was 
quite  positive  this  condition  had  not  existed  at  noon.  Here  is  a  case,  then,  at 
school  on  the  afternoon  of  May  18,  with  scarlet  fever  in  a  state  of  efflorescence. 
The  first  case  of  scarlet  fever  to  follow  absented  himself  on  May  21.  This  was 
Friday.  Another  case  developed  before  Monday,  May  24,  and  the  third  on  May  24. 
This  last  case  was  extremely  light  and  only  stayed  at  home  May  24  and  25.  He 
returned  with  a  story  which  did  not  arouse  any  suspicion  on  the  teacher’s  part, 
May  26,  and  remained  in  school  until  the  afternoon  of  June  7.  He  was  examined 
by  me  that  day  without  having  the  scarlet  fever  discovered,  and  was  then  taken 
out  of  school  by  his  parents  “lest  he  might  catch  the  disease.”  The  existence  of 
scarlet  fever  was  only  discovered  on  June  16,  when  the  attending  physician,  in 
seeking  for  an  explanation  of  a  nephritis,  by  careful  search  found  a  little  desqua¬ 
mation  about  his  toes.  He  very  likely  was  a  factor  in  the  subsequent  spread  of 
the  disease,  The  other  factor  was  the  return  to  school  of  the  first  case.  He  came 
the  afternoon  of  May  24  and  remained  the  morning  of  May  25.  My  visit  was 
delayed  that  morning,  especially  at  one  of  the  schools,  and  I  arrived  just  after  the 
class  had  been  dismissed.  I  found  a  note  from  the  teacher  saying  this  boy  had 
returned  with  a  note  from  his  parents  saying  he  had  had  German  measles,  and 
asking  for  instructions.  1  left  word  that  German  measles  reported  by  the  par¬ 
ents  was  to  be  treated  as  measles,  and  he  must  stay  out  two  weeks.  He  returned 
for  the  afternoon  session  and  was  immediately  sent  home.  He  was  in  school, 
then,  an  afternoon  and  the  following  morning  during  the  seventh  twenty-four 
hours  after  the  beginningof  the  rash.  This  was  May  24  and  25.  On  May  28  two 
cases  disappeared  for  scarlet  fever;  on  June  1  five  cases  (and  one  of  the  “ton¬ 
silitis  ”  cases);  on  June  4  one  case,  and  on  June  8  one  case  (and  the  second  “ton¬ 
silitis  ”  case). 

The  epidemic  was  not  discovered  until  June  3.  By  that  time  nine  cases  were 
out  for  scarlet  fever  besides  the  so-called  German  measles  case.  That  morning 
only  the  second  of  these  had  appeared  on  the  board  of  health  report,  and  the 
teacher  had  heard  through  the  pupils  doubtful  rumors  of  one  or  two  other  cases. 
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The  real  gravity  could  not  be  realized,  but  there  was  enongh  to  lead  me  to  insti¬ 
tute  an  investigation.  That  day  was  spent  in  inquiring  about  the  cause  of  absence 
of  those  pupils  who  were  out,  and  in  following  up  two  or  three  false  clues  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  trouble.  The  next  morning  I  knew  better  how  much  of  an  epi¬ 
demic  we  had,  and  hunted  for  the  source  among  the  pupils  present.  Nothing  was 
found.  That  afternoon  in  following  other  clues  I  investigated  the  case  of  “Ger¬ 
man  measles”  and  found  that  it  was  scarlet  fever.  The  next  morning,  June  5, 
the  room  was  disinfected  by  the  board  of  health.  For  ten  days  after  that  the 
pupils  were  examined  at  the  opening  of  the  session.  No  new  cases  developed 
except  one  on  June  8,  who  was  undoubtedly  infected  before  disinfection  was  done. 
On  June  16  I -learned  of  the  case  which  had  developed  nephritis.  As  he  had 
attended  school  one  session  on  June  7  after  disinfection,  the  room  was  again  disin¬ 
fected  June  17.  This  was  the  end  of  the  trouble. 

MEDICAL  INSPECTION  OF  SCHOOLS.1 

[By  Samuel  EL  Durgin,  of  Boston  Board  of  Health.! 

The  influence  of  schools  upon  the  spread  of  infectious  diseases  and  the  need  for 
the  exercise  of  greater  public  care  over  the  schools  have  been  much  discussed 
within  the  last  few  years  and  with  nearly  unanimous  conclusions.  I  think  we 
should  all  agree  upon  the  fact  that  the  collection  of  large  numbers  of  persons 
within  small  spaces,  generally  speaking,  furnishes  the  most  favorable  opportunity 
for  the  spread  of  infectious  diseases,  but  more  particularly  with  school  children 
whose  susceptible  age  and  familiar  habits  render  them  unusuallj7  liable  to  the  inci¬ 
dence  and  extension  of  these  diseases.  W e  shall  also  agree  that  the  infective  agent 
is  frequently  present  in  our  public  schools,  and  that  it  only  remains  to-  be  shown 
by  what  means  the  infection  is  conveyed. 

We  need  to  consider  but  two  of  the  most  common  and  dreaded  infectious  dis¬ 
eases — diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever — and  perhaps  diphtheria  alone  would  be 
sufficient. 

It  was  thought  from  the  beginning  of  our  knowledge  of  diphtheria  until  within 
a  few  years  that  it  belonged  in  the  list  of  what  has  been  termed  filth  diseases,  and 
with  this  view  in  mind  boards  of  health  followed  out  different  lines  of  work  for 
the  purpose  of  proving  or  disproving  the  theory  that  this  disease  might  be  caused 
by  any  unsanitary  conditions. 

In  1878  the  board  of  health,  with  which  I  am  identified  in  Boston,  called  for 
reports  of  cases  of  diphtheria,  and  for  the  last  nineteen  years  we  have  examined 
every  house  in  which  a  case  of  diphtheria  was  reported,  and  among  other  reasons 
to  see  what  connection  filth  and  defective  drainage  within  buildings  had  with  the 
prevalence  of  this  disease,  but  with  such  negative  results  as  to  warrant  the  belief 
that  it  is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  more  likely  to  occur  in  the  poorly  constructed  and 
badly  kept  houses  than  in  the  best.  The  percentage  of  defects  found  in  connection 
with  cases  of  diphtheria  is  found  to  be  but  slightly  greater  than  that  found  when 
examining  from  house  to  house  where  no  disease  or  complaint  has  occurred. 

In  1882  we  made  an  investigation  to  ascertain  what  connection  there  might  be 
between  cases  or  groups  of  cases  of  diphtheria  and  street  gullies,  perforated  sewer 
covers,  sewer  outfalls,  proximity  to  tide- water  flats,  low,  damp  ground,  and  high 
ground.  Here  again,  we  found  not  even  a  suspicion  of  relation  between  cases  of 
diphtheria  and  any  of  the  suspected  causes.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  continu¬ 
ally  reminded  of  the  unmistakable,  direct  or  indirect,  connections  between  new 
cases  of  these  diseases  and  other  infected  persons  or  rooms  and  articles  which  have 
become  infected.  We  are  forced  to  believe  that  the  means  by  which  children 
afflicted  with  diphtheria  may  and  do  create  foci  of  infection  in  our  school  build¬ 
ings  as  well  as  in  their  homes,  and  the  facilities  by  which  others  may  take  on  the 
infection  from  such  foci,  are  both  natural  and  easy.  I  think  we  are  warranted  in 
this  belief  by  every  process  of  reasoning  and  upon  the  facts  connected  with  the  dis¬ 
ease.  Diphtheria  is  unquestionably  an  infectious  disease  and  may  be  communi¬ 
cated  directly  from  person  to  person,  or  indirectly  through  some  intermediate 
object  upon  which  the  infective  matter  may  have  been  lodged  and  where  it  may 
remain  active  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time.  The  local  manifestation  of  diphtheria 
is  nearly  always  in  the  throat,  where  we  have  the  bacilli  of  the  disease  in  abun¬ 
dance,  mixed  with  the  secretions  of  the  throat  and  mouth,  and  in  the  most  conven¬ 
ient  form  to  be  transferred  to  any  surrounding  object.  This  infective  matter  is 
easily  scattered  and  attached  to  things  by  coughing,  sneezing,  and  spitting,  or  by 
the  fingers,  wfflich  perform  a  continual  messenger  service  between  the  mouth  and 
whatever  may  be  touched  within  the  reach  of  such  fingers.  We  have,  for  instance, 


1  Read  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  June  9,  1897. 
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a  child  suffering  from  diphtheria  in  school,  not  ill  enough  to  attract  special  atten¬ 
tion.  He  may  be  there  a  day  or  two  before  the  disease  is  discovered,  with  a  mild, 
unrecognized  case,  or  he  may  be  there  for  a  much  longer  time  in  a  condition  for 
spreading  the  disease.  During  this  time  he  may  attach  the  infective  matter  to  the 
desk,  chair,  books,  slates,  slate  pencil,  lead  pencil,  penholder,  sponge,  drinking  cup, 
door  knob,  door,  window  sill,  banister,  wainscoting,  or  to  anything  else  which  he 
may  handle  or  touch  after  using  his  fingers  about  the  mouth.  The  fact  that  these 
things  may  become  infected  with  diphtheria  in  this  way  has  been  conclusively 
shown  in  the  laboratory  by  Professor  Ernst. 

In  kindergarten  schools  the  danger  of  spreading  the  disease  by  a  single  case  is 
much  greater,  both  by  direct  and  indirect  infection,  because  these  children  by 
virtue  of  the  different  processes  of  teaching  are  brought  into  much  closer  contact 
with  each  other  and  they  use  a  large  number  of  objects  in  common  which  are  very 
liable  to  become  infected.  One  unrecognized  case  under  such  circumstances  may 
give  rise  to  a  dozen  more,  and  without  our  being  able  to  trace  one  of  them  to  its 
particular  source. 

The  following  account  of  a  kindergarten  teacher  may  be  of  interest  at  this 
point: 

‘•Regarding  the  contact  of  children  with  each  other  in  kindergarten  and  the 
interchangeable  use  of  material,  it  is  as  follows:  The  chairs  for  seating  the  children 
are  small,  portable  ones.  These  are  carried  from  one  place  to  another  as  the  classes 
need  them;  no  one  chair  is  allotted  to  any  particular  child;  all  are  used  in  common. 
The  tables  at  which  the  children  sit  are  long  enough  for  four  or  five  children  to 
sit  at  each.  It  is  impossible  to  arrange  so  that  each  child  may  have  the  same  chair 
or  the  same  place  at  the  table  regularly.  The  material  used  is  such  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  let  one  child  use  any  portion  of  it  solely  as  hs.  We  have  but 
two  dozen  worsted  balls  with  which  to  teach  color,  form,  and  direction;  and  we 
have  70  children  to  use  the  ball.  It  is  the  same  with  everything  else.  The  blocks 
used  are  handled  by  two  or  three  classes  during  the  same  day.  The  iron  rings, 
wooden  sticks,  wooden  planes,  pasteboard  tablets,  wooden  beads,  weaving  needles, 
and  worsted  needles  are  all  used  in  common.  The  napkins  used  at  lunch  time 
are  washed  once  a  week,  and  taken  out  before  then  if  really  soiled,  otherwise  they 
are  folded  and  returned  to  the  drawer  ready  for  the  next  day.  The  picture  books 
are  enjoyed  by  all  and  the  dolls  are  used  at  every  recess.  In  playing  the  games 
the  children  stand  holding  hands  on  the  ring,  and  when  there  is  good  attendance 
they  are  crowded. 

•'Many  of  the  games  bring  them  very  close  together,  for  instance: 

“In  playing  the  ‘  bird's  nest,’  the  mother  bird  chooses  six  or  more  children,  who 
kneel  upon  the  floor  in  a  semicircle;  she  twines  their  arms  about  each  other  to  imi¬ 
tate  weaving  the  nest.  She  then  chooses  three  children,  who  are  put  close  together, 
necessarily,  in  the  nest,  and  then  the  game  proceeds.  This  is  a  typical  bird  game, 
and  is  very  pretty;  but  in  time  of  epidemic  of  throat  diseases,  we  do  not  Lke  to 
play  it  in  our  kindergarten,  as  it  brings  the  heads  so  near  each  other.  There  are 
other  games,  of  course,  which  do  not  need  such  close  proximity  as  the  one 
described;  but  all  the  games  are  for  two  or  more  children  to  take  partin.  and  they 
are  general  y  in  contact  in  some  way,  if  only  holding  hands.” 

Numerous  instances  have  come  under  our  observation  where  a  child  has  been 
found  in  school  suffering  from  an  infectious  disease,  by  the  medical  inspector  of 
schools,  and  sent  home.  This  case  has  been  followed  in  due  time  by  other  cases  in 
children  whose  only  discoverable  exposure  was  that  which  occurred  in  the  school¬ 
room.  *  *  * 

The  board  of  health  divided  the  city  into  50  districts,  giving  an  average  of  about 
4  schoolhouses  and  1,400  pupils  to  each  district.  No  difficulty  was  experienced  in 
finding  well-qualified  and  discreet  physician's  who  would  undertake  the  duties 
prescribed,  and  the  board  secured  and  appointed  one  physician  for  each  district, 
with  a  salary  of  $200  a  year. 

In  the  examination  of  the  children  in  school  every  facility  is  extended  to  the 
doctor  by  the  teachers,  and  he  in  turn  reaches  a  satisfactory  conclusion  with 
the  least  possible  delay  or  annoyance  to  anyone.  There  being  frequent  need 
for  looking  into  the  children's  throats,  we  provided  the  inspectors  with  something 
for  a  tongue  depressor  which  could  be  used  once  and  destroyed,  and  thus  get  rid 
of  the  danger  of  communicating  any  disease  from  one  pupil  to  another  and  avoid 
unfavorable  criticism  on  that  score.  These  little  pieces  of  clean  pine  are  made  for 
us  at  a  cost  of  one-tenth  of  a  cent  each.  They  are  w.thout  objection  in  use  or 
appearance  and  will  burn  as  easily  as  a  match,  which  is  the  intended  destiny  of 
each  after  being  used  once.  The  thermometer  is  rarelyT  a  necessity  in  these  exami¬ 
nations  and  when  used  is  treated  with  due  care.  *  *  * 

The  corps  of  inspectors  has  become  an  organized  association,  which  meets  once 
in  two  months  to  (discuss  the  manifold  medical  questions  which  arise  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  their  duties. 
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[By  Miss  Dora  Keen,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  medical  inspection  of  schools  of  the  Public 
Education  Association  of  Philadelphia.] 

The  influence  of  schools  upon  the  spread  of  contagious  diseases  and  the  need  for 
the  exercise  of  greater  public  care  over  the  schools  are  subjects  that  niajr  well 
interest  members  of  health  boards,  pledged  to  secure  the  greatest  good  of  the 
greatest  number  in  questions  of  public  safety,  or  teachers  in  training  for  intelli¬ 
gent  work  under  accepted  conditions. 

In  October,  1896,  Dr.  Charles  F.  Roberts,  sanitary  superintendent  of  the  New 
York  Board  of  Health,  sent  a  communication  to  the  board  setting  forth  his  belief 
that  the  greatest  source  of  the  transmission  of  infectious  and  contagious  diseases 
among  children  was  through  contact  with  one  another  at  school,  and  that  this 
transmission  could  best  be  overcome  by  systematic  daily  examination  of  the  school 
children  by  medical  inspectors  of  the  health  department.  *  *  * 

While  the  inauguration  of  the  work  comes  properly  within  the  function  of  the 
city  boards  of  health,  with  whom  it  lies  to  organize  and  conduct  the  work,  yet  no 
less  does  it  claim  the  interest  of  the  physicians  and  teachers. 

To  assure  themselves  of  the  value  and  necessity  of  the  system,  the  boards  of 
health  of  New  York  and  Boston  conducted  preliminary  investigations.-  The  Boston 
board  published  tables,  arranged  by  months,  of  all  the  cases  of  diphtheria  in  the 
city  reported  in  nineteen  years.  There  was  a  variation  of  1,600  cases  reported  in 
any  two  months,  and  the  smallest  numbers  were  during  the  summer  vacations. 
The  total  for  the  nineteen  years  was  3,339  cases  in  January,  the  highest  number,  as 
opposed  to  1,765  cases  in  August,  the  lowest.  Similar  scarlet-lever  records  for 
twenty  years  showed  3,107  cases  for  January,  the  highest  number,  as  compared 
with  1,208  cases  for  August,  the  lowest.  Although  recommended  by  the  board  in 
1890,  it  was  not,  however,  until  a  severe  epidemic  of  diphtheria  in  1894  that  the 
innovation  was  made.  An  example  of  the  effective  protection  of  the  community 
by  the  plan  was  afforded  by  an  epidemic  of  diphtheria  in  1897.  A  primary  school 
of  40  pupils  had  14  of  its  number  attacked  with  diphtheria,  in  eighteen  days,  all 
from  one  room.  Of  the  14  cases  7  were  discovered  by  a  medical  school  inspector 
and  3  of  these  only  by  cultures.  All  suspicious  cases  were  dismissed  from  school, 
May  5,  and  recommended  to  the  care  of  their  family  physicians.  The  next  morn¬ 
ing  every  child  was  examined  and  many  cultures  taken.  The  class  was  then  dis¬ 
missed  from  Thursday  to  the  following  Monday  and  the  rooms  disinfected  and 
cleaned.  For  ten  days  after  his  return  the  throat  of  every  pupil  was  examined  by 
the  medical  inspector  when  the  children  first  assembled  in  the  morning,  and  no 
pupil  who  had  been  absent  with  any  suspicious  symptoms  was  allowed  to  return 
until  it  was  proved  by  a  negative  culture  that  there  could  be  no  danger.  As  a 
result  of  these  measures  not  a  single  case  of  diphtheria  resulted  beyond  those  known 
to  have  been  infected  at  the  time  the  epidemic  was  discovered.  Similar  experience 
with  scarlet  fever  occurred  within  two  weeks  in  the  service  of  the  same  school 
inspector,  in  which  11  cases  resulted  from  the  presence  in  school  of  one  pupil,  and 
his  illness  had  been  attributed  to  German  measles. 

The  preliminary  investigation  in  New  York  was  made  as  a  result  of  the  above- 
mentioned  communication  of  the  sanitary  superintendent,  in  order  to  obtain  defi¬ 
nite  data  as  a  basis  for  action.  The  best  results  were  obtained  by  securing  the 
absence  list  of  a  class  in  which  a  case  of  contagious  disease  had  occurred,  and  visit¬ 
ing  the  absent  children  to  learn  the  causes  of  absence.  Eighty-five  families  with 
scarlet  fever  or  diphtheria  were  visited,  and  showed  15  cases  of  scarlet  fever  and 
19  cases  of  diphtheria,  34  cases  out  of  85,  in  which  the  first  case  in  the  family  was 
a  school  child.  It  was  in  the  district  reporting  the  largest  number  of  scarlet-fever 
cases  that  the  connection  with  the  schools  was  best  marked.  The  examiner 
reported  that  in  his  experience  any  severe  outbreak  had  always  come  from  schools. 
The  statistics  seemed  to  show  that  many  cases  of  diphtheria  wTent  unnoticed,  and 
the  same  was  true,  to  a  lesser  extent,  of  scarlet  fever.  Children  sent  home  by 
teachers  for  “sore  throat ’’ frequently  fail  to  call  in  a  x>hysician  and  return  to 
school  when  feeling  well.  A  statement  of  all  known  cases  of  scarlet  fever  in  one 
school  one  fall  shows  that  13  cases  out  of  the  20  would  probably  have  remained 
unknown  if  the  absence  list  had  not  been  investigated.  Of  these  13  cases  4  did 
return  to  school,  and  although  in  a  condition  to  spread  contagion,  would  have 
remained  if  they  had  not  been  found.  Several  others  were  preparing  to  return, 
and  the  epidemic  would  certainly  have  been  indefinitely  prolonged  in  the  absence 
of  systematic  in  vestigation.  In  regard  to  measles,  17  cases  reported  in  three  weeks, 
in  one  district,  were  investigated,  with  the  result  that  20  additional  cases  were 


1  From  Public  Health,  August,  1898. 
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found  which,  from  ignorance  or  the  mildness  of  the  attack,  had  not  been  reported, 
9  never  having  called  a  physician.  Of  these  37  cases,  22  had  been  contracted  in 
schools.  Of  13  of  these  same  cases  contracted  in  a  parochial  school,  but  3  were 
known  to  those  in  charge. 

The  evidence  set  forth  in  this  preliminary  investigation  proved  so  entirely  con¬ 
vincing  that  application  was  made  for  the  appointment  of  one  chief  medical 
inspector  and  a  staff  of  150,  to  serve  during  the  school  term  each  year.  *  *  * 
In  Chicago  so  much  benefit  resulted  from  the  first  attempt  at  supervision  that  the 
health  department  determined  ‘:to  continue  the  work  to  the  full  extent  of  its 
resources.  ”  For  lack  ot  appropriations  for  a  special  item  the  work  was  undertaken 
by  the  regular  medical  inspectors,  and  based  on  the  notifications  from  physicians 
of  cases  of  infection.  If  the  patient  had  been  attending  school,  the  school  was  at 
once  visited,  precautionary  measures  taken  against  the  spread  of  the  disease,  and 
insanitary  conditions  remedied.  During  four  months  350  individual  inspections 
of  233  public  schools  were  made,  with  the  result  that  1,417  cases  of  diphtheria  and 
306  cases  of  scarlet  fever  w^ere  located.  *  *  * 

On  the  side  of  defective  sight  and  hearing  preliminary  and  uncoordinated  tests 
are  ail  that  can  be  reported.  The  field  is  an  important  one,  and  has  received  much 
attention  from  specialists,  but  no  city  has  yet  coordinated  thi3  work  with  that  of 
general  medical  inspection  of  schools. 

The  financial  basis  of  medical  inspection  of  schools  must  be  thought  of.  Where 
expense  prevents  a  complete  investigation,  the  work  may  best  be  begun  in  the 
kindergartens  and  the  primary  grades.  This  plan  will  include  practically  all  the 
children  under  10  years  of  age,  and  it  is  among  these  that  the  chief  danger  exists. 
This  principle  applies  especially  to  the  kindergarten,  in  which  by  virtue  of  differ¬ 
ent  processes  children  are  brought  into  close  contact  with  each  other,  and  use,  in 
common,  a  large  number  of  objects  liable  to  become  infected. 

Coming  next  to  the  sanitary  and  hygienic  side  of  the  subject,  the  control  that 
will  be  obtained  over  contagious  diseases  will  redound  to  the  credit  of  health 
boards  and  repay  the  community  for  all  that  the  Inspection  may  cost.  It  ha3  been 
estimated  by  one  physician  that  70  per  cent  of  epidemics  mignt  be  prevented  by 
school  inspection.  There  are  many  diseases  undoubtedly  contagious  upon  which 
the  law  requires  no  report,  namely,  the  four  diseases  that  inspection  has  thus  far 
shown  to  include  the  largest  numbers  of  school  cases — parasitic  diseases  of  the 
head,  contagious  eye  diseases,  follicular  tonsilitis,  and  oral  and  respiratory  dis¬ 
eases;  and,  further,  measles,  consumption,  mumps,  whooping  cough,  rubella,  and 
chicken  pox.  Medical  inspection  will  detect  a  large  number  of  cases  that  have 
not  before  been  considered  as  requiring  exclusion  from  school.  While  the  main 
purpose  of  the  health  board  is  undoubtedly  the  preservation  of  life,  yet  the  com¬ 
munity  has  the  right  also  to  demand  the  best  possible  protection  against  the  spread 
of  the  above-named  diseases  and  the  incident  interruption  of  the  school  life  of  the 
child. 

In  a  very  large  number  of  cases  the  mildness  of  the  attack,  or  ignorance,  has 
Xmevented  the  recognition  and  report  of  the  disease,  while  the  child  was  never¬ 
theless  in  a  condition  to  spread  contagion.  *  *  * 

Chicago's  experience  proves  that  inspection  should  begin  in  the  old  school- 
houses,  since  the  number  of  sick  children  from  these  is  greater  than  from  the  new 
buildings.  The  fact  points  to  another  side  for  the  notice  of  the  school  inspector. 
If  the  medical  school  inspectors  are  alive  to  the  possibilities  of  their  work,  full 
information  may  be  incidentally  gained  as  to  defective  conditions  of  school  life, 
and  particular  defects,  from  time  to  time,  will  certainly  be  brought  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  authorities.  It  will  suffice  to  enumerate  the  conditions  to  which  atten¬ 
tion  should  be  directed.  Overcrowding,  defective  heating,  plumbing  and  ventila¬ 
tion,  dark  basements,  insufficient  and  uncleanly  sanitaries,  seating  and  school 
furniture,  recess  periods,  overstudy,  and  grading  of  pupils.  The  medical  profes¬ 
sion,  quite  generally  through  the  journals,  have  suggested  or  indorsed  the  move¬ 
ment  for  school  inspection,  and,  wherever  established,  the  boards  of  education  have 
cooperated  in  the  work.  After  two  and  one-half  years  of  test,  Boston  reported  the 
plan  constantly  growing  in  favor  with  the  medical  profession,  among  the  school 
teachers,  and  in  the  community  at  large.  When  organizing  the  work,  the  New 
York  board  of  health  took  the  wise  step  of  giving  a  few  explanatory  lectures  to 
the  s  :hool  inspectors.  It  is  hoped  that  a  movement  to  institute  the  work  through¬ 
out  our  State  may  result  from  this  presentation  of  its  proven  value. 

DISCUSSION. 


Dr.  W.  W.  Keen ,  Philadelphia ,  said  the  State  owes  two  duties  to  its  children. 
The  first  one  an  education;  and  in  order  to  obtain  this,  v/e  all  know  that  the  State 
has  passed  a  new  law — compulsory  attendance  at  school.  The  second  duty  of  the 
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State  to  its  children  is  a  preservation  of  their  health,  and  yet  at  the  present  time, 
owing  to  the  compulsory  education  law  and  the  absence  of  any  law  for  medical 
inspection,  we  compel  our  children  to  go  directly  into  the  midst  of  danger  to  their 
health.  You.  all  know  very  well  that  at  the  seaside  hotel  or  boarding  house,  if  a 
case  of  scarlet  fever  or  diphtheria  breaks  out,  you  find  the  place  deserted  in  from 
twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours  unless  the  child  is  taken  away;  and  yet  right  in 
the  midst  of  our  schools  a  case  of  scarlet  fever  may  exist  or  a  case  of  diphtheria 
break  out,  and  all  of  the  children  in  the  school  are  exposed  to  it,  just  as  though  it 
were  a  healthy  child.  Now,  this  is  not  right,  and  this  practice  ought  not  to  be, 
when  it  bears  so  severely  on  the  poor,  or  those  who  are  either  unable  or  do  not 
know  enough  to  obtain  medical  aid.  Being  in  a  rich  or  well-to-do  family,  when 
the  child  showrs  symptoms  of  sore  throat  (typical  disease,  and  most  dangerous  to 
our  school  children) ,  instantly  a  physician  is  called  and  the  child  kept  from  school, 
in  order  to  nurse  it  at  home.  But  in  a  poor  family,  very  possibly  the  woman 
going  out  to  do  washing  from  day  to  day,  it  is  impossible  for  her  to  take  care  of 
the  child  at  home.  In  addition,  she  does  not  call  a  physician.  The  child  is  sent 
to  school.  The  others  are  not  protected;  hence  this  child  spreads  the  disease  to  all 
with  whom  it  comes  in  contact.  W e  must  not  forget,  in  connection  with  this,  the 
fact  that  it  is  not  the  severe  cases  that  are  dangerous;  they  are  so  sick  they  must 
stay  at  home,  but  it  is  the  simple  cases  that  are  the  cause  of  severe  ones  very  often. 
A  mild  case  in  one  child  may  give  another  child  a  severe  attack  of  diphtheria;  a 
mild  case  of  scarlet  fever  in  one  child  may  give  your  child  a  fatal  attack  of  the 
disease.  Therefore  It  is  that  this  medical  inspection  of  schools,  the  finding  of  mild 
cases  each  day  going  to  school  who  ought  not  to  go,  is  saving  an  enormous  num¬ 
ber  of  very  likely  severe  cases,  as  well  as  many  mild  ones.  Moreover,  a  great 
many  of  these  cases  are  not  made  compulsory  of  notification.  We  can  not  have 
every  case  of  measles,  chicken  pox,  infected  heads,  and  so  on,  reported.  That  is 
impossible.  Yet  these  children  go  to  school  and  infect  others;  and,  taking  measles 
(a  mild  disease)  as  an  illustration,  very  many  of  us,  I  believe,  in  different  com¬ 
munities  do  not  regard  it  as  particularly  dangerous,  and  yet  the  records  are  very 
large  regarding  mortality  as  a  result  of  measles.  Next  to  all  those  oral  and  respira¬ 
tory  contagious  diseases  come  diseases  of  the  eye,  where  the  secretion  likely  goes  on 
the  handkerchief  and  then  to  books,  desks,  etc.  They  are  touched  by  the  healthy 
children,  who,  placing  their  fingers  in  their  eyes,  are  infected  from  the  first  child. 
The  records  of  our  blind  asylums  show  that  the  blindness  of  a  great  majority  of 
the  children  that  are  filling  these  establishments  has  resulted  from  disease.  W e 
must  remember,  therefore,  that  these  cases  of  nonreported  diseases  are  as  danger¬ 
ous  as  reportable  ones.  Yrou  may  possibly  have  noticed  the  large  number  of  chil¬ 
dren  that  were  examined  in  N  ew  York  and  found  ill.  Out  of  9,000  cases  that  were 
examined,  some  1,200  were  sick  enough  to  he  sent  home— too  ill  to  fie  at  school; 
and,  wliat  is  still  more  striking,  in  Chicago  744  cases  of  diphtheria  in  school  led  to 
the  discovery  of  28  cases  in  homes — cases  that  had  not  had  any  physicians  called 
to  them,  therefore  were  not  reported  to  a  board  of  health.  To  these  two  instances 
1  shall  add  a  third,  namely,  that  281  cases  of  scarlet  fever  in  school  were  discov¬ 
ered,  not  by  physicians  at  home,  not  by  careful  mothers  who  could  see  that  their 
children  were  ill,  but  281  cases  allowed  to  go  to  school  were  sent  home  by  the 
physicians  in  attendance,  the  medical  inspectors  of  the  schools;  and  then,  notify¬ 
ing  the  health  board  where  these  children  lived,  resulted  in  discovering  745  cases 
at  home.  I  venture  to  think  that  the  very  facts  that  I  have  stated,  from  the  san¬ 
itary  point  of  view,  are  a  justification  of  the  necessity  of  compulsory  medical 
examination  of  school  children,  lest  they  become  a  nuisance  in  the  community  in 
the  technical  serse. 

Dr.  S.  S.  Risley,  of  Philadelphia ,  said  the  systematic  medical  inspection  of  our 
schools,  not  only  as  regards  the  hygiene  of  the  schoolhouse,  but  the  examination 
of  the  individual  pupils  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  contagious  diseases  and  infec¬ 
tions,  must  commend  itself  to  the  judgment  of  every  thoughtful  citizen  of  our 
great  Commonwealth. 

ILLS  CHARGEABLE  TO  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 

[Dr.  S.  H.  Durgin,  Boston,  Mass.,  before  Boston  Society  for  Medical  Improvement.] 

To  find  these  diseases  at  home  in  the  family  of  the  pupil,  whether  contagious  in 
character  or  unpleasant  to  the  sight,  is  looked  upon  with  comparative  indifference 
by  the  public;  but  when  they  are  found  in  the  public  schools  or  in  any  other  place 
where  the  public  cr  private  rights  of  other  parties  are  concerned,  then  the  laws 
which  deny  one  the  right  to  use  his  own  or  the  public  place  to  the  injury  of  his 
neighbor  must  be  invoked.  We  have  now  71.495  pupils  and  about  1,500  teachers 
in  our  public  schools  and  11,808  in  the  parochial  schools  of  Boston.  It  is  fair  to 
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say  that  under  the  stimulus  of  this  daily  medical  attention  every  teacher  will 
become  more  and  more  expert  and  desirous  to  detect  any  existing  illness  among 
the  children  under  his  or  her  charge.  Every  parent  can  feel  that  his  child  is  less 
exposed  to  disease  in  school  and  less  likely  to  be  ill  without  immediate  and  proper 
attention  from  teacher  and  physician  than  at  any  previous  time.  I  am  satisfied 
that  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  field  for  medical  inspection  and  supervision  which 
presents  equal  facilities  for  detecting  diseases  among  congregated  bodies  or  which 
offers  more  encouraging  results. 

In  looking  over  the  list  of  diseases  which  we  have  found  among  the  children 
attending  our  schools,  one  is  forced  to  notice  several  ills  which  may  not  only  be 
induced,  but  aggravated  and  perpetuated,  by  the  present  faulty  means  of  seating 
children,  a  subject  which  has  recently  engaged  our  attention  with  very  hopeful 
results.  But  that  which  strikes  one  more  forcibly  is  the  excessive  prevalence  of 
diseases  in  the  throat,  lungs,  and  air  passages.  We  find,  of  the  9,188  children 
found  to  be  sick,  no  less  than  5,689  had  acute  or  chronic  diseases  thus  located; 
and  of  these,  5,058  were  located  in  the  throat.  I  would  not  overlook  the  many 
faulty  conditions  of  the  homes  of  the  school  children  or  the  many  outside  influ¬ 
ences  which  contribute  to  the  causes  of  these  ills;  but  we  are  painfully  aware  of 
the  fact  that  in  many  of  our  schoolhouses  there  are  such  grave  deficiencies  in 
ventilation,  heating,  and  cleanliness,  with  the  attendant  excessive  heat  or  cold  or 
sudden  alternations  from  one  to  the  other,  that  we  are  warranted  in  concluding 
that  a  proportion,  at  least,  of  this  illness  is  chargeable  to  school  attendance.  The 
very  large  number  of  cases  of  tonsilitis,  pharyngitis,  laryngitis,  and  sore  throat 
found  gives  rise  to  a  strong  suspicion,  especially  in  view  of  our  recent  work  in 
culture  diagnosis,  that  if  cultures  had  been  made  in  all  these  cases  many  of  them 
would  have  been  found  to  be  accompanied  by  diphtheria  bacilli. 

MEDICAL  INSPECTION  OF  SCHOOLS  IN  BERLIN.’ 

The  municipal  authorities  of  Berlin  have  decided  to  appoint  medical  officers  to 
the  municipal  schools.  This  step  will  certainly  meet  with  the  general  approval  of 
the  medical  profession,  which  has  for  a  long  time  past  recommended  medical 
supervision  of  schools.  According  to  the  instructions  drawn  up  by  the  municipal 
school  board,  the  duties  of  these  medical  officers  will  be  as  follows:  (1)  They  will 
examine  children  as  to  their  state  of  health  before  they  enter  a  school;  (2)  in  cases 
of  bodily  or  mental  abnormalities  they  may  recommend  the  adoption  of  special 
instructions;  (3)  they  will  have  to  look  after  children  wrho  are  absent  from  school 
without  sufficient  reasons;  (4)  they  will  have  to  advise  the  head  master  in  cases 
of  infectious  diseases;  (5)  they  must  give  notice  to  the  school  board  when  they 
have  found  the  health  of  the  children  unfavorably  affected  by  the  unhygienic  con¬ 
ditions  of  a  school;  (6)  they  will  have  to  be  present  at  a  certain  hour  at  the  school 
once  a  fortnight,  so  that  the  master  may  obtain  their  advice  in  individual  cases; 
(7)  they  will  have  to  control  the  class  rooms  without  reference  to  the -hours  of 
instruction;  (8)  all  the  medical  officers  of  schools  will  have  to  meet  regularly 
under  the  presidency  of  a  member  of  the  school  board  to  discuss  matters  relative 
to  the  hygienic  conditions  of  schools,  etc.  The  duties  of  these  medical  officers 
will  thus  be  rather  complex,  and  a  good  deal  of  tact  will  be  required  on  the  part 
of  these  gentlemen  to  avoid  friction  with  the  teachers,  or  with  the  family  medical 
attendants  of  the  children.  A  large  proportion  of  school  managers.and  teachers 
are  opposed  to  the  appointment  of  these  medical  officers,  because  they  are  anxious 
that  their  own  authority  shall  be  supreme  in  everything  that  belongs  to  the  schools, 
and  they  are  of  opinion  that  the  medical  men  may  eventually  undermine  disci¬ 
pline.  These  apprehensions,  however,  seem  to  be  unfounded,  for  a  similar  system 
has  given  satisfactory  results  in  other  towns,  for  instance,  in  Wiesbaden. 

MEDICAL  INSPECTION  OF  SCHOOL  CHILDREN. 

[By  Severance  Burrage,  instructor  in  sanitary  science,  Purdue  University,  Indiana.] 

No  one  more  than  the  superintendent  or  teacher  realizes  ■what  a  glorious  place 
the  public  school  is  for  the  spread  of  contagious  disease.  School  epidemics  are 
quite  common;  and  yet  it  can  not  be  denied  that,  in  most  cases,  if  ordinary  pre¬ 
cautions  are  taken,  these  epidemics,  as  such,  can  be  prevented.  It  is  not  often  that 
the  teacher  is  at  fault,  however.  It  is  through  ignorance  and  carelessness  of  the 
parents,  and  because  of  insufficient  sanitary  regulations  on  the  part  of  the  public 
authorities,  that  the  epidemics  prevail. 


1  London  Lancet,  November  19,  1898.  Taken  from  Journal  American  Medical  Association, 
December  31, 1898. 
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An  epidemic  may  originate  either  from  within  the  school,  directly  or  indirectly 
from  some  sanitary  defect  about  the  building,  or  from  without  the  school  through 
the  agency  of  infected  children  or  teachers. 

When  an  epidemic  has  broken  out,  extraordinary  or  heroic  measures  are  neces¬ 
sarily  taken  to  check  its  spread  and  to  prevent  its  future  outbreak.  If  the  trouble 
is  in  the  sanitary  condition  of„the  building  itself,  the  school  may  have  to  be  closed 
for  repairs  or  renovation.  If  it  is  brought  in  Dy  the  pupils,  a  most  careful  isola¬ 
tion,  quarantine,  and  fumigation,  with  perhaps  a  temporary  closing  of  the  school, 
may  be  necessary. 

But,  looking  at  the  subject  from  the  standpoint  of  the  sanitarian,  it  is  our  great 
desire  to  prevent  the  diseases  altogether,  particularly  in  epidemic  form.  This  being 
the  object,  we  must  observe  a  number  of  ordinary  precautionary  measures  con¬ 
tinuously,  such  as  a  regular  sanitary  inspection  of  the  building,  resulting  in  the 
proper  cleansing  and  airing  before  the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  and  the  sub¬ 
sequent  cleaning,  and,  perhaps,  fumigation  at  regular  intervals;  providing  the 
scholars  with  a  pure  water  supply,  and  distributing  the  same  in  a  safe  and  proper 
manner;  maintaining  good  sanitary  arrangements;  keeping  the  amount  of  floating 
dust  and  dirt  down  to  the  minimum,  perhaps  by  the  use  of  some  form  of  “dust- 
less’’  oil  on  the  floors;  and,  in  short — assuming,  of  course,  that  the  school  build¬ 
ing  is  properly  constructed,  ventilated,  heated,  and  hygienically  furnished — 
every  precaution  should  be  taken  to  keep  the  children  in  that  vigorous  and  healthy 
condition  in  which  they  are  least  susceptible  to  disease  of  any  kind. 

But  more  immediately  effective  than  any  of  the  above  precautionary  measures 
is  the  medical  inspection  of  the  school  children.  While  only  practiced  by  a  very 
few  of  our  larger  cities,  it  has  worked  so  well  there  that  we  can  no  longer  regard 
it  as  an  experiment. 

The  aims  of  the  system  are,  first,  to  discover  cases  of  contagious  disease  at  the 
schoolroom,  and  to  send  such  cases  to  their  homes  before  they  have  done  mischief; 
and  second,  to  obtain  better  isolation  by  keeping  these  cases  at  home  as  long  as  the 
period  of  possible  infection  lasts.  *  *  * 

It  is  a  comparatively  simple  matter  for  the  teacher  to  recognize  an  “ailing” 
pupil,  one  who  does  not  appear  as  bright  and  responsive  as  usual,  and  the  process 
of  reporting  such  cases  to  the  master  can  occupy  but  a  few  moments  at  most.  It 
wouid  seem,  after  conversing  with  several  of  the  Boston  teachers,  that  they  found 
but  little  objection  to  the  system  on  account  of  the  time  it  required  of  them,  and 
they  did  not  hesitate  heartily  to  commend  it.  They  did  say — and  of  course  we- 
would  naturally  expect— that  very  much  depends  on  the  personality,  the  disposi¬ 
tion,  and  the  tact  of  the  medical  inspector.  On  the  other  hand,  some  parents  have 
taken  the  stand  that  boards  of  health  have  no  business  to  prevent  these  children’s 
diseases  in  this  or  any  other  way;  that  they  wish  their  children  to  have  the  measles, 
scarlet^  fever,  etc.,  while  young,  and  thus  have  it  over  with.  But  taking  into 
account  the  very  great  difference  in  degree  with  which  different  children  are 
affected,  and  the  serious  results  which  commonly  follow  many  of  these  diseases, 
such  as  deafness  and  blindness,  to  say  nothing  of  those  cases  which  result  f  atally, 
1  feel  that  the  authorities  are  justified  in  taking  this  and  every  other  possible  pre¬ 
caution  to  prevent  their  spread  in  our  schools.  I  can  see  no  reason  within  the 
bounds  of  common  sense,  for  commending  such  a  stand  on  the  part  of  the 
parents.  *  *  * 

During  the  school  year  1898-97,  in  Chicago,  even  with  their  small  force,  1,181 
visits  were  made  to  the  schools;  4,023  cases  of  contagious  and  infective  diseases 
were  located  and  taken  charge  of  for  preventive  purposes,  and  insanitary  con¬ 
ditions  in  63  public  schools  were  reported  to  the  board  of  education,  and  similar 
conditions  remedied  in  58  homes  of  patients. 

In  the  first  three  months,  in  New  York,  63,812  children  were  examined,  and  over 
6  per  cent  were  excluded  because  of  contagious  disease.  *  *  * 

There  is  absolutely  no  reason  why  its  introduction  should  be  confined  to  large 
cities.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  it  would  be  very  much  easier  to  introduce, 
and  much  cheaper  to  operate,  in  smaller  cities  and  even  in  towns,  and  as  a  system  it 
would  be  just  as  effective. 

As  to  the  expense  of  the  system,  it  seems  to  me  slight  in  comparison  with  the 
enormous  benefits  that  result  from  it.  If  railroad  companies  find  it  economical  to 
spend  thousands  of  dollars  for  the  analysis  and  supervision  of  the  water  supplies 
of  their  employees,  believing  that  they  can  get  more  and  better  work  from  healthy 
workmen,  why  should  not  towns  and  cities  get  much  better  educational  results 
from  healthy  teachers  and  scholars,  which  they  almost  insure  by  spending  some 
money  for  sanitary  improvements  and  medical  inspection? 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  extent  of  prevention  which  has  already  resulted 
from  this  system;  but  the  figures  cited  above,  particularly  the  specific  infectious 
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diseases  which  were  eliminated  at  once  from  the  schools  and  placed  under  proper 
care,  supervision,  and  isolation,  give  us  an  idea,  at  least,  of  the  great  value  to  the 
school  and  to  the  community.  Take  alone  the  73  cases  of  diphtheria  which  were 
sent  home  the  first  year  in  Boston — we  can  simply  ask  the  question,  How  many 
more  cases  did  this  early  separation,  prevent? 

That  there  has  been  a  demand  for  something  o&  this  sort  abroad  is  shown  from 
the  following  extracts  from  the  Berlin  letter  to  the  Medical  Record  of  date  January 
22,  1898: 

Public  meetings  were  held  at  Berlin  after  a  serious  epidemic  of  measles,  in  which 
three-fourths  of  the  scholars  of  the  local  academy  suffered  because  the  school  was 
not  closed.  These  meetings  resulted  in  the  passing  of  resolutions  as  follows: 
♦  ‘Laymen  and  physicians  demand  that  each  school  have  a  physician  assigned  to  it, 
to  have  charge  of  the  general  hygiene  of  the  building  and  be  watchful  over  the 
health  of  scholars;  to  see  to  the  proper  heating,  ventilation,  cleanliness,  and,  if 
necessary,  disinfection  of  the  building;  to  order  the  closing  of  the  school  when  the 
heat  becomes  excessive  and  in  time  of  epidemic;  furthermore,  to  examine  new 
scholars,  in  short,  the  school  physicians  should  protect  the  scholars  against  the 
dangers  of  school  life.” 

Although  this  is  not  at.  a,ll  similar  to  our  systems  in  its  details,  it  shows  that  the 
need  of  something  of  the  kind  is  widespread. 

Besides  being  a  most  valuable  preventive  measure  against  the  fostering  and 
spreading  of  contagious  disease,  medical  inspection  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  most 
important  factor  in  the  education  of  the  children  and  their  parents  on  sanitary 
matters.  Its  operation  also  brings  before  the  health  authorities  in  a  very  emphatic 
manner  several  needed  reforms  and  improvements,  such  as  a  sanitary  inspection 
of  school  buildings  and  their  surroundings,  entirely  apart  from  the  medical  inspec¬ 
tion;  the  examination  of  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  scholars,  and  humoring  the  weak 
ones  as  far  as  possible  by  seating  in  most  favorable  locations,  according  to  their 
weaknesses,  and  the  introduction  of  bathrooms  in  the  schools,  as  so  many  of  the 
children  do  not  have  access  to  the  proper  bathing  facilities. 

While  not  intending  to  lose  sight  of  many  of  the  other  features  of  school  hygiene 
and  sanitation,  nor  detract  from  their  value  and  importance,  it  is  the  purpose  of 
this  paper  to  emphasize  above  all  this  matter  of  medical  inspection,  as  it  is  one  of 
the  greatest  preventive  measures  so  far  devised.  It  has  been  highly  commended 
by  all  thinking  people  who  have  seen  it  in  active  operation,  especially  by  teachers 
and  physicians.  Realizing  its  importance  to  the  health  of  a  community,  as  well 
as  its  great  educational  value,  and  feeling  that  untold  benefit  can  come  from  a 
more  widespread  introduction  of  it  in  one  form  or  another,  the  writer  does  not 
hesitate  to  commend  the  matter  of  medical  inspection  as  worthy  of  thoughtful 
consideration. 1 

B.  A.  Hinsdale  said  he  could  not  assent  to  the  view  of  Professor  Burrage;  that 
it  would  be  easier  to  secure  needed  medical  inspection  of  schools  in  the  villages, 
towns,  and  smaller  cities  than  in  the  larger  cities.  In  the  communities  referred 
to  the  sentiment  and  practice  of  individualism  were  developed  to  a  remarkable 
degree.  The  people  were  very  democratic.  They  were  not  so  accustomed  to  feel 
the  pressure  of  what  is  called  the  “  social  whole  ”  as  the  people  of  the  larger  cities, 
and  did  not  so  well  understand  it,  its  value,  and  its  necessity.  The  communities 
that  he  referred  to  were  not  prepared  to  accept  measures  that  large  cities  accepted 
as  a  matter  of  course.  This  fact  might  be  the  best  of  all  reasons  why  the  cam¬ 
paign  of  education  should  begin  at  once  and.  be  carried  on  with  vigor,  but  it  was 
certainly  a  conclusive  reason  why  it  should  be  undertaken  and  be  conducted  with 
prudence,  tact,  and  wisdom. 

SCHOOL  DISEASES  AND  MEDICAL  INSPECTION. 

[By  Prof.  Delos  Fall,  Albion  College*  Michigan.] 

By  the  term  ‘  ‘  school  diseases  ”  is  meant  all  such  as  are  likely  to  be  spread  by  the 
gathering  of  pupils  in  schools.  The  list  is  a  very  large  one.  They  are  probably 
all  communicable  diseases,  but  not  all  dangerous  diseases.  The  list,  however, 
would  include  only  a  portion  of  the  dangerous  communicable  diseases  to  which  all 
mankind  is  subject. 

The  common  and  well  received  tradition  concerning  this  subject  is  that,  in  the 
nature  of  the  case,  school  diseases,  like  all  others,  are  only  to  be  recognized  and 
dealt  with  by  expert  medical  men,  acting  in  the  capacity  of  medical  inspectors, 
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who  themselves  must  initiate  and  carry  forward  every  movement  which  shall 
eventually  rid  the  pupils  and  the  schools  of  disease  and  allow  them  to  pursue  their 
work  under  improved  conditions.  This  method  makes  the  medical  inspector  the 
only  active  agent  in  working  out  the  problem  of  restricting  and  preventing  dis¬ 
ease.  Teachers  and  pupils,  under  this  system,  place  themselves  passively  in  the 
hands  of  the  health  officer,  without  themselves  having  any  active  relation  to  the 
case.  This  must  be  the  case  if  the  problem  is  to  be  solved  at  all  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  curative  medicine,  for  the  science  of  medicine  remains  to-day  -with  a  great 
deal  attached  to  it  which  is  vague  and  mysterious;  that  could  not  be  taught  in  the 
schools  or  understood  by  the  pupils;  and  all  the  skill  of  the  trained  physician  is 
required  to  cope  with  the  evil.  Under  this  system  it  is  frequently  the  case  that 
the  schools  have  to  be  closed,  and  serious  interruption  of  their  work  results. 

But  the:e  is  a  science  of  the  prevention  of  disease,  a  science  somewhat  simple  in 
its  principles  and  so  clear  and  manifest  in  its  practical  application  that  all  may 
participate  in  the  work  and  contribute  to  the  glorious  end.  And  this  intelligent 
and  mutual  cooperation  of  all  classes  of  people  is  the  one  condition  by  which  the 
great  work  is  to  be  done.  For  example,  consumption  is  a  communicable  disease 
which  destroys  150,000  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  every  year,  and  yet 
the  means  for  its  prevention  and  final  extermination  are  so  well  understood  and 
so  simple  that  young  children  can  clearly  apprehend  and  put  them  into  successful 
operation.  Hence  it  is  of  much  greater  importance  that  the  problem,  enlarged  so 
as  to  include  all  communicable  diseases,  should  be  studied  and  acted  upon. 

From  the  standpoint  from  which  the  paper  is  written  it  will  not  do  simply  to 
study  diseases  with  reference  to  their  being  “school  diseases;”  and,  again,  it 
would  fall  far  short  of  the  end  to  be  desired  if  medical  inspection  should  be  the 
one  means  employed  for  the  restriction  and  prevention  of  communicable  diseases. 

Tlie  solution  of  the  problem  by  which  public  schools  may  not  be  interrupted  by 
epidemics  of  disease,  and  at  the  same  time  the  health  of  the  pupils  and  patrons 
alike  be  preserved  from  the  scourges  of  consumption,  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  and 
other  communicable  diseases,  will  have  been  made  when  there  can  be  secured  the 
intelligent  cooperation  of  pupils  and  teachers,  patrons  of  the  school,  and  all  other 
citizens,  and  these  aided  and  directed  by  an  efficient  public-health  service. 

I  desire  especially  to  call  attention  to  what  may  be  called  the  “  Michigan  idea” 
concerning  the  successful  solution  of  this  important  problem.  By  a  law  of  the 
State,  enacted  some  four  years  ago,  it  is  decreed  that  “  there  shall  be  taught,  in 
every  year,  in  every  public  school  in  Michigan,  the  principal  modes  by  which  each 
of  the  dangerous  communicable  diseases  is  spread,  and  the  best  methods  for  the 
restriction  and  prevention  of  each  such  disease.”  By  the  same  law  the  State 
board  of  health  is  required  annually  to  send  to  the  public-school  superintendents 
and  teachers  throughout  the  State  printed  data  and  statements  which  shall  enable 
them  to  comply  with  such  act.  Such  data  have  already  been  furnished,  and  other 
and  more  complete  information  will  be  given  to  the  teachers  during  the  coming 
school  year. 

Some  reasons  why  it  is  believed  that  in  time  many  of  the  important  communi¬ 
cable  diseases  may  be  destroyed  are: 

First,  the  science  of  bacteriology  has  made  known  the  specific  cause  of  many  of 
the  dangerous  communicable  diseases,  and  this  knowledge  has  made  clear  the 
methods  by  which  their  spread  may  be  prevented,  thus  causing  the  saving  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  lives  of  those  who  would  other  wise  fall  victims  to  them. 

Second,  the  methods  by  which  this  work  is  to  be  done  are  so  simple  that  school 
children  can  easily  learn  them,  and  thus  be  led  willingly  to  cooperate  with  their 
parents  and  health  officials  in  the  great  work. 

Consider  for  a  moment  what  needs  to  be  done  in  order  that  the  schools  may  go 
on  continuously  and  yet  not  be  centers  of  infection  from  which  dangerous  disease 
shall  spread.  First  of  all,  it  is  essential  that  the  school  and  health  authorities  of 
the  city  be  alert  to  the  fact  that  the  school,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  is  the 
most  certain  center  of  infection  ever  established  in  the  community.  Careless  and 
ignorant  parents  allow  their  children  to  come  to  school  while  they  are  yet  in  a 
condition  to  communicate  disease  to  others.  The  need  of  medical  inspection  of 
schools  can  be  clearly  seen  by  the  study  of  the  fact  just  stated,  and  that  fact  is  the 
complete  justification  of  municipal  or  school  authorities,  when  money  is  expended 
for  this  purpose.  When  a  given  case  is  one  which  involves  serious  danger  to 
the  community,  steps  must  be  taken  to  see  that  in  no  way  does  the  disease 
spread. 1 
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MEDICAL  INSPECTION  A  VALUABLE  EDUCATIVE  INSTRUMEN¬ 
TALITY. 

[By  W.  B.  Powell,  superintendent  of  schools,  Washington,  D.  C.] 

The  most  important  argument  in  favor  of  medical  inspection  of  schools  and 
school  children  is  the  educational  benefit  it  would  be  to  the  community  at  large. 
Its  direct  and  naturally  aggressive  tendency  would  be  to  make  knowledge  of  the 
common  laws  of  health  universal,  and  to  create  an  interest  in  the  study  of  social 
life.  Intelligence  respecting  the  effects  of  modes  of  living  on  length  of  life,  on 
happiness  of  life,  and  on  cost  of  living  is  very  meager,  especially  among  the  lower 
classes  of  society.  The  school  has  reason  to  know  and  to  understand  the  disad¬ 
vantages  of  this  condition  economically  and  morally.  Knowledge  of  these  sub¬ 
jects  would  grow  rapidly  if  the  school  would  take  hold  of  the  matter  purposively 
and  would  cause  people  to  begin  knowledge-getting  in  experience.  Medical  inspec¬ 
tion  would  result  in  giving  knowledge  of  conditions  and  causes,  and  would  sug¬ 
gest  changes  in  modes  of  living,  with  reasons  for  the  same.  These  would  cause 
thought  and  would  give  information  to  satisfy  the  same,  which,  with  the  purposive 
effort  induced  in  the  realization  of  suggestion,  would  educate  in  the  most  effectual 
way.  This  experience  would  create  interest,  which,  in  turn,  would  insure  further 
knowledge-seeking  by  means  of  reading,  attending  lectures,  by  inquiry,  and  in 
many  cases  by  original  investigation  and  experiment.  Is  it  not  the  duty  of  the 
school  to  arouse  society  to  intelligent  thought  on  the  importance  of  better  modes 
of  life?  By  no  other  means  can  this  be  done  so  effectively.  Is  it  not  the  duty  of 
the  school  to  train  people  to  live  better?  Is  not  this  the  true  purpose  of  the  school? 
The  logical  place  to  begin  this  is  with  the  physical  life  of  society,  the  one  phase  of 
life  that  has  been  the  most  ignored  by  our  educational  methods,  because  least 
thought  about,  and  until  now  least  understood.1 

SCHOOLS  AND  THE  SPREAD  OF  DIPHTHERIA.2 

The  public  health  department  of  the  London  county  council  has  issued  a  report 
upon  diphtheria  and  elementary  schools,  in  which  Dr.  Shiriey  F.  Murphy  repeats 
his  opinion  that  the  increase  of  diphtheria  in  London  is  largely  due  to  the  aggre¬ 
gation  of  children  in  schools.  Dr.  Murphy  closes  his  report  with  this  very  grave 
warning: 

“I  am  satisfied  that  the  full  recognition  of  the  effect  of  compulsory  school 
attendance  in  this  connection  is  absolutely  necessary  if  efficient  measures  are  to  be 
adopted  for  the  prevention  of  diphtheria  caused  in  this  way.  The  system  of  noti¬ 
fication  supplies  but  a  very  inconsiderable  record  of  the  total  number  of  persons 
actually  suffering  from  the  disease,  its  principal  use  being  to  give  indications  as 
to  where  inquiry  should  be  made.  The  circumstance  that  schools  contribute 
largely  to  the  prevalence  of  this  disease  not  only  justifies  but  necessitates  the 
medical  officer  of  health  having  free  access  to  schools  where  school  children  can 
be  most  readily  examined  for  the  prosecution  of  his  inquiries.  I  am  led  to  make 
these  observations  because  the  medical  officer  of  health  of  a  London  district 
reports  that  the  London  school  board  has  addressed  to  his  authority  a  letter 
‘severely  censuring’  him  for  examining  in  school  certain  children  during  scarlet 
fever  prevalence  among  the  pupils  of  the  school,  where,  in  fact,  he  found  children 
he  had  grounds  for  regarding  as  possibly  infective.  The  board  stated  that  they 
would  not  allow  him  or  any  other  medical  officer  to  examine  children  in  their 
schools.  The  authorities  in  London  should  look  to  this,  and  would  act  wisely  if 
they  followed  the  example  of  New  York  in  this  respect.” 

THE  SCHOOL  A  FOCUS  FOR  SPREADING  DISEASE.3 

The  effect  of  schools  in  spreading  diphtheria  has  long  occupied  the  attention  of 
sanitarians.  The  medical  officer  of  the  school  board  seems  to  attach  little  impor¬ 
tance  to  this  influence,  but  it  is  so  natural  to  believe  that  the  aggregation  of  many 
children  offers  full  opportunity  for  the  spread  of  so  infectious  a  disease  that  no  one 
can  be  surprised  that  the  danger  is  frequently  pointed  out.  There  have  been  many 
outbreaks  which  have  been  traced  to  the  presence  of  a  case  or  two  in  a  school,  and 
the  closing  of  such  an  infected  school  has  often  sufficed  to  arrest  the  spread. 

At  Southall,  England,  Dr.  Windle  suggested  to  the  authorities  systematic  e.  ani¬ 
mation  of  the  school  children,  and  they  accepted  his  advice.  They  had  previously 
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adopted  the  plan  with  great  success  in  the  case  of  scarlet  fever,  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  inspection  which  has  just  been  carried  out  will  serve  to  check 
diphtheria,  which  has  prevailed  for  the  last  two  years  in  Southall. 

MEDICAL  SUPERVISION  OF  THE  SCHOOLS  IN  PARIS.1 

The  present  institution  of  medical  supervision  of  the  schools  in  Paris  does  not 
date  farther  back  than  1884,  although  previous  to  that  year  the  schools  were  not 
entirely  without  supervision  by  physicians.  The  law  of  1833  (June  28)  had 
charged  the  school  committees  of  the  respective  towns  and  cities  with  the  care  of 
keeping  the  schoolhouses  clean,  while  a  royal  ordinance  of  1837  (December  22) 
made  it  a  special  duty  of  the  female  supervisors  of  maternal  schools  (kindergartens) 
to  watch  over  the  health  of  the  little  children  in  the  infant  asylums. 

For  the  city  of  Paris  separate  governmental  decrees  had  been  issued,  while  the 
two  decrees  mentioned  had  reference  to  all  the  schools  of  France.  The  decrees  of 
1842  (December  20)  and  1843  (May  19)  ordered  that  every  public  boys'  and  girls’ 
school  should  be  visited  by  a  physician,  who  was  to  inspect  the  localities  and  the 
general  health  of  the  school  children.  For  private  schools  and  maternal  schools 
similar  regulations  were  issued.  These  school  physicians  of  public  institutions 
and  the  lady  inspectors  of  maternal  schools  were  appointed  by  the  prefect  of  the 
department,  selected  from  nominations  made  by  the  mayor. 

However  praiseworthy  this  arrangement  was,  it  had  a  great  drawback.  In  the 
annual  budgets  of  the  communities  no  provision  was  made  for  paying  these  physi¬ 
cians;  hence  an  appeal  to  the  generosity  of  the  medical  fraternity  was  necessary. 
Many  offered  their  services  and  acted  gratuitously  for  many  years. 

In  January,  1878,  Messrs.  Lauth  and  Harant,  members  of  the  general  council  of 
the  Seine  department,  moved  a  reorganization  of  the  medical  service  in  schools. 
Their  endeavors  were  not  without  speedy  success;  for  during  the  session  of  April 
23, 1879,  the  council  voted  in  favor  of  paying  for  medical  supervision  of  the  schools 
during  the  last  six  months  of  the  year.  The  sum  appropriated  was  34,200  francs. 
New  regulations  issued  by  the  prefect  determined  certain  mooted  questions  and 
defined  the  duties  of  the  physicians.  The  Seine  department  was  divided  into  114 
medical  districts,  of  which  88  were  within  the  city  of  Paris.  Each  district  con¬ 
tained  between  20  and  25  schoolrooms. 

The  medical  inspectors,  who  had  to  be  graduates  of  well-reputed  schools  of 
medic  ne,  were  nominated  by  the  mayors  of  the  different  arrondissements  (wards) 
and  appointed  by  the  prefect  of  the  department. 

The  term  of  office  was  three  years,  at  an  annual  salary  of  600  francs.  They 
were  obliged  to  visit  the  schools  of  their  district  at  least  twice  a  month,  carefully 
inspect  the  localities,  and  remove  any  children  found  to  be  suffering  from  con¬ 
tagious  or  infectious  diseases;  they  were  even  empowered  to  order  a  school  closed 
in  times  of  epidemics. 

During  the  absence  of  the  physician  the  principals  of  the  schools  had  to  watch 
over  the  health  of  the  pupils  in  their  respective  buildings.  In  order  to  assist  them 
in  this,  the  authorities  provided  them  with  instructions  issued  by  the  supreme 
sanitary  council  of  Paris,  according  to  which  they  could  detect  the  symptoms  of 
contagious  and  infectious  diseases.  In  Paris  the  medical  service  in  school  stood 
under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  mayor  of  the  arrondissement,  while  in  the 
suburbs  and  the  country  the  head  of  the  canton  watched  over  the  faithful  discharge 
of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  physicians. 

Up  to  the  year  1882  the  entire  expense  for  the  new  institution  was  defrayed  by 
the  department,  but  in  that  year  the  communal  budget  of  Paris  contained  the 
item  of  53,000  francs  for  salaries  of  school  physicians. 

The  experiences  of  the  first  period  of  three  years  of  service  had  taught  the  author¬ 
ities  valuable  lessons,  which  led  to  the  following  reforms:  It  was  found  that  the 
number  of  schoolrooms  (20  to  25)  given  to  one  physician  to  supervise  was  too 
large.  The  consequence  was  that  the  examination  of  individual  children  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  their  eyesight,  ears,  and  teeth  (the  seats  of  most  children's  diseases) 
could  not  be  minute  and  exact  enough.  Hence  the  city  council  appointed  a  com¬ 
mission  which  wmrked  out  and  submitted  a  new  statute,  or  set  of  regulations; 
this  was  adopted  on  November  7,  1883,  and  went  into  effect  January  1,  1884. 

The  most  important  points  of  these  regulations,  which  are  still  in  force,  are  as 
follows: 

Article  2.  The  public  schools  of  the  city  of  Paris  are,  for  the  purpose  of  medical 
supervision,  to  be  divided  into  groups  of  from  15  to  20  schoolrooms.  Any  mater- 


1  Educational  News,  December  6, 1890.  From  Freie  Padag.  Blatter  (Vienna),  by  L.  Fleiscbner, 
after  official  French  reports. 
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nal  school  is  to  be  reckoned  as  two  rooms.  A  redistricting  takes  place  every  three 
years.  The  prefect  performs  this  duty.  Newly  opened  schools  are  assigned  to 
the  nearest  “medical  group.'5 

Article  3.  The  salary  of  a  school  physician  is  800  francs  ($160)  per  annum. 

Article  4.  The  physicians  are  nominated  by  the  mayors  and  appointed  by  the 
prefect  of  the  department. 

Article  5.  The  tenure  of  office  of  these  physicians  is  for  three  years. 

Article  8.  Every  school  physician  must  announce  to  the  mayor  his  address  or 
residence  or  office  and  the  hours  at  which  he  can  be  found  there.  This  statement 
is  posted  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  respective  schools.  A  book  must  be  kept 
in  every  public  school  and  maternal  school,  in  which  the  school  physician  notes 
down  his  observations.  This  book  must  be  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  officials 
and  supervisory  authorities. 

Article  10.  The  school  physician  is  obliged  to  visit  every  public  and  maternal 
school  twice  a  month,  but  lie  must  also  appear  there  when  the  mayor  or  prefect 
may  see  fit  to  order  a  visit. 

Article  11.  When  visiting  a  schoolhouse  the  physician  shall  first  thoroughly 
inspect  the  “localities’5  (corridors,  stairs,  water-closets,  etc.).  In  so  doing,  the 
principal  of  the  school  is  to  accompany  him,  so  that  he  may  receive  suggestions 
from  the  physician.  Then  the  latter  visits  each  class  room,  and  after  he  has 
inspected  them  with  reference  to  light,  heat,  ventilation,  furniture,  etc.,  he  must 
proceed  to  examine  the  pupils  separately,  especially  those  who  are  pointed  our  by 
the  principal  and  teachers  as  showing  symptoms  of  indisposition.  After  the 
examination  of  a  schoolroom  and  its  inmates  is  completed,  the  physician  enters 
the  results  in  his  book  intended  for  this  purpose.  He  answers  the  different  ques¬ 
tions  and  tabulates  his  answers  in  the  columns  provided  for  them.  In  the  column 
“ad  hoc 55  he  enters  the  names  of  those  children  in  whom  he  has  noticed  symptoms 
of  approaching  disease,  states  that  their  withdrawal  from  school  is  found  neces¬ 
sary,  and  especially  notes  whether  the  disease  is  contagious.  Finally,  he  enters 
the  number  of  pupils  absent  on  account  of  sickness  on  the  day  of  his  visit,  and 
inquires  of  the  teachers  what  sickness,  if  any,  seems  to  be  prevalent  at  that  time. 

Article  13.  At  least  once  a  month  a  thorough  examination  of  each  child  is  to  be 
made  with  reference  to  eyes,  ears,  and  teeth.  If  the  physician  finds  an  inclination 
to  disease,  or  if  the  general  state  of  health  of  a  child  needs  special  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  parents,  these  must  be  notified  by  the  physician’s  certificate,  which  is 
to  be  handed  to  the  child. 

Article  14.  Children  in  whom  the  physician  discovers  the  symptoms  of  a  conta¬ 
gious  or  infectious  disease  are  to  be  sent  home  at  once  with  a  sealed  letter,  in  which 
the  physician  states  the  cause  of  this  step.  In  this  letter  the  parents  are  notified 
that  the  child  is  not  permitted  to  attend  school  until  it  comes  with  a  certificate 
signed  by  a  school  physician  announcing  its  complete  recovery. 

Article  15.  The  principal  of  every  school  keeps  at  hand  a  series  of  instructions, 
issued  by  the  supreme  sanitary  council,  in  which  the  symptoms  of  contagious  and 
infectious  diseases  are  stated.  If  a  child  gets  ill  during  the  absence  of  the  school 
physician,  the  teacher  of  the  respective  class  room  notifies  the  principal.  If  the 
latter  finds  symptoms  of  a  contagious  or  infectious  disease,  he  must  send  the  child 
home  with  a  sealed  letter,  in  which  he  asks  the  parents  or  guardian  to  call  at 
the  office  of  the  respective  school  physician  during  his  office  hours,  which  are 
mentioned. 

Article  16.  A  certificate  of  recovery  may  even  be  required  of  children  who  have 
been  absent  for  any  length  of  time  on  account  of  sickness,  without  having  been 
sent  home.  In  this  case  the  nature  of  the  illness  is  to  be  stated,  unless  the  child  is 
subjected  to  a  special  examination  by  the  school  physician  and  thus  acquires  a 
certificate  of  recovery. 

Article  18.  Within  twenty-four  hours  after  each  sanitary  and  medical  inspection 
the  physician  is  obliged  to  report  to  the  mayor  of  the  arrondissement  (ward)  about 
the  sanitary  condition  of  the  school.  Blanks  for  this  purpose  are  furnished  him. 

Article  19.  The  mayors  of  all  arrondissements  prepare  summaries  of  the  various 
individual  reports  and  submit  to  higher  authority  all  those  propositions  and  sug¬ 
gestions  which  seem  of  special  importance.  Propositions  which  are  of  a  more 
general  nature,  and  not  very  pressing,  are  referred  to  medical  committees  for  delib¬ 
erate  on  and  subsequent  report.  In  case  an  epidemic  breaks  out,  the  mayor  has  the 
right,  upon  motion  of  the  school  physician,  to  close  a  school;  but  he  is  obliged  to 
give  notice  of  his  action  to  the  school  inspector  and  his  own  superiors. 

Article  20.  The  mayor  is  required  to  report  regularly  every  three  months  to  his 
higher  authority  (the  prefect  of  the  department)  concerning  the  sanitary  and 
medical  condition  of  the  schools  in  his  arrondissement.  Semiannually  he  must 
send  in  a  more  elaborate  report,  containing  suggestions  for  changes  and  improve- 
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ments,  such  as  are  made  by  the  physicians  in  their  reports  to  him.  Advice 
regarding  changes  and  “  adaptations  ”  in  buildings  is  equally  welcome. 

This  supervision  of  the  Paris  elementary  schools  was,  in  1886,  performed  by  128 
physicians.  The  budget  of  the  city  for  that  year  contained  the  sum  of  100,800 
francs  for  this  institution.  Medical  supervision  of  schools  in  Paris  has  served  as 
a  model  for  similar  arrangements  in  other  French  cities.  By  means  of  a  ministe¬ 
rial  order  of  November  14,  1879,  the  attention  of  all  prefects  was  called  to  the 
instructions  quoted  above  at  length.  But  since  then,  through  the  school  law  of 
October  30,  1886,  as  well  as  through  ministerial  decrees  and  orders  dated  Novem¬ 
ber  18,  1887,  medical  and  sanitary  inspection  has  been  made  obligatory  for  all  the 
schools,  public  and  private. 

A  few  years  ago  the  city  council  of  Paris  expressed  the  desire  that  with  this 
institution  of  supervision  be  connected  a  free  school  dispensary.  This  suggestion 
is  under  advisement  at  present. 

These  dispensaries,  so  it  is  intended,  shall  go  further  than  the  school  physicians 
who  are  watching  over  the  health  of  the  children.  These  dispensaries  shall  take 
sick  children  and  treat  them  in  hospital  wards  specially  arranged  for  children, 
and  provide  them  with  medicine  and  surgical  assistance. 

As  early  as  1862  a  few  free  dispensaries  were  in  existence  in  Paris  supported  by 
charitable  societies,  notably  the  “Societe  philanthropique.  ”  These  dispensaries 
were  connected  with  hospitals  for  children,  but  there  is  a  difference  between  insti¬ 
tutions  founded  and  maintained  by  charity  and  those  by  law.  In  these  private 
dispensaries  children  could  not  always  have  the  desirable  special  treatment,  med¬ 
icine,  shower  baths,  etc.  To  the  city  of  Havre  belongs  the  honor  and  credit  of 
having  founded  the  first  public  free  dispensary  for  children.  This  institution  is 
equipped  with  all  the  most  desirable  conveniences  and  all  necessary  appliances. 
In  1875  a  physician,  Dr.  Giebert,  aided  by  contributions  of  charitable  persons, 
established  an  institution  of  this  kind  which  had  astonishing  results,  and  was  sub¬ 
sequently  made  a  city  institution. 

In  Paris  the  first  children’s  dispensary  was  opened  in  the  first  arrondissement 
upon  urgent  solicitation  of  Dr.  Dubricay  and  M.  Baudof.  It  found  a  home  in 
Jean  Lantrie  street,  No.  15,  in  a  house  which  was  offered  by  the  owner  free  of 
charge.  Since  the  date  of  opening,  April  1, 1883,  the  consultations  in  this  institu¬ 
tion  have  reached  the  enormous  number  of  60,000.  In  the  first  year  the  number 
was  5,037,  then,  steadily  increasing,  it  reached  19,000  in  1889.  The  expenses  during 
1889  were  5,980  francs,  but  the  annual  donations  amounted  to  8,205  francs. 

The  example  set  by  the  first  arrondissement  soon  found  imitators.  To-day  (in 
1890)  eight  arrondissements  have  children’s  dispensaries,  partly  supported  by  pri¬ 
vate  persons  (like  those  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  arondissements),  partly 
by  the  city.  The  excellent  influence  these  few  institutions  have  exerted  has 
awakened  the  desire  of  increasing  their  number  and  to  provide  every  ward  of  the 
city  with  one;  hence  a  credit  of  100,000  francs  was  opened  for  that  purpose  in 
the  city  budget  of  1890,  and  all  indications  point  toward  an  early  fulfillment  of  the 
desire  mentioned  above,  namely,  that  the  medical  and  sanitary  inspection  of  the 
schools  be  supplemented  by  a  great  number  of  free  dispensaries,  in  which  children 
will  find  treatment  needed  in  cases  of  sickness. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

BIBLE  STUDY  IN  AMERICAN  COLLEGES. 


The  following  report  upon  the  condition  of  Bible  study  in  the  colleges  of  the 
country  has  been  furnished  to  this  office  through  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  William  R. 
Harper,  president  of  Chicago  University. 

The  investigation  was  conducted  during  1897  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the 
Council  of  Seventy  of  the  American  Institute  of  Sacred  Literature.  The  organ¬ 
ization  of  the  institute  and  that  of  the  council  are  explained  in  the  following  par¬ 
agraphs,  compiled  from  the  publications  of  the  institute. 

THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  SACRED  LITERATURE,  DIRECTED  BY 
THE  COUNCIL  OF  SEVENTY. 

The  work  of  the  American  Institute  of  Sacred  Literature  is  directed  and  main¬ 
tained  by  the  Council  of  Seventy,  a  governing  body  composed  of  representative 
Biblical  teachers  of  America,  organized  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  histor¬ 
ical  study  of  the  Bible,  and  of  improving  and  increasing  Biblical  instruction. 

The  experimental  period  of  the  institute  has  passed.  Its  work  has  become  a 
recognized,  part  of  the  world's  work.  The  following  plan  has  been  adopted  for 
the  conduct  of  the  Institute,  along  the  lines  already  well  established  and  in  new 
directions  not  yet  developed. 

The  chief  features  of  the  plan  are  (a)  the  organization  of  the  leading  active 
Biblical  teachers  of  the  country  for  a  common  purpose;  (b)  the  constant  training 
of  new  teachers  in  the  guilds  of  the  council,  which  will  result  in  added  dignity 
and  a  consequent  increase  of  interest  in  Biblical  teaching  as  a  profession;  (c)  the 
possibility  of  increase  in  the  working  power  of  the  institute  through  councilors 
and  fellows  in  all  parts  of  the  country;  (d)  the  body  of  patrons,  who  will  give 
staunch  support  to  the  work  by  their  money  and  influence. 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Seventy  was  held  in  Chicago,  Decem¬ 
ber  9,  1898;  the  second,  January  14,  1898;  the  third,  March  4,  1899. 

THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 

1.  The  name  of  the  organization  shall  be  the  Council  of  Seventy,  in  full  ‘L  The 
Council  of  Seventy  of  the  American  Institute  of  Sacred  Literature.” 

2.  The  purpose  of  the  council  shall  be  (1)  to  associate  more  closely  those  who 
desire  to  promote  the  study  of  the  Bible  from  the  historical  standpoint,  and  of 
other  sacred  literatures.as  related  to  it;  (2)  to  induce  properly  qualified  persons  to 
undertake  this  work  either  independently  or  in  connection  with  another  calling; 
(3)  to  extend  through  the  American  Institute  of  Sacred  Literature  a  wider 
acquaintance  with  the  right  methods  of  Bible  study  and  their  results;  (4)  to  direct 
the  affairs  of  said  institute. 

3.  The  council  shall  consist  of  persons  who,  believing  that  the  critical  need  of 
the  times  is  teachers  of  the  Bible  properly  trained  and  imbued  with  the  historical 
spirit,  (a)  having  secured  a  thorough  knowledge  of  a  particular  portion  of  the 
Bible  or  of  other  sacred  literatures  as  related  to  it,  and  ( b )  having  prepared  them¬ 
selves  to  teach  the  same,  (1)  shall  by  the  acceptance  of  membership  in  the  council 
pledge  themselves  to  accept  such  opportunities  as  may  present  themselves  to  com¬ 
municate  toothers  the  results  of  their  work  in  Bible  study,  and  (2)  thus  express 
themselves  as  willing  to  accept  the  appointments  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Sacred  Literature  in  so  far  as  such  appointments  do  not  interfere  with  other 
obligations  which  they  have  assumed. 

4.  The  number  of  members  in  the  council  shall  be  limited  to  70,  and  the  councilors 
shall  be  divided  into  three  chambers  according  as  their  work  pertains  to  the  Old 
Testament,  the  New  Testament,  or  sacred  literatures  in  general.  No  chamber 
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shall  contain  more  than  23  members,  exclusive  of  the  president  of  the  council, 
who  shall  be  reckoned  as  a  member  of  each  chamber. 

5.  The  officers  of  the  Council  of  Seventy  shall  be  a  president;  a  principal  of  the 
institute;  a  recorder,  who  shall  keep  the  records  and  edit  the  reports  of  the  coun¬ 
cil;  a  treasurer,  who  shall  also  be  the  treasurer  of  the  institute;  three  trustees, 
who  shall  have  general  charge  of  the  funds  of  the  council  and  who  shall  be  elected 
by  the  council  from  among  the  patrons;  and  a  master  and  a  scribe  for  each  cham¬ 
ber.  These  thirteen  shall  constitute  the  senate  of  the  council,  to  whom  shall  be 
committed  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  council  in  the  intervals  of  its 
meetings  and  the  detailed  management  of  the  institute,  which  shall  include  the 
arrangement  of  courses  of  instruction,  the  organization  of  aggressive  work,  the 
selection  and  appointment  of  instructors.  The  president  shall  be  elected  by  a 
separate  ballot  of  each  chamber  and  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  each  of  the  three 
chambers  shall  be  necessary  to  an  election.  The  recorder  and  treasurer  shall  be 
elected  by  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  the  three  chambers,  and  the  master  and  scribe 
by  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  the  chamber  concerned.  Friends  of  the  work  who  may 
consent  to  render  aid  in  furthering  the  purposes  of  the  council  shall  be  denomi¬ 
nated  patrons,  and  their  names  published  as  such  in  the  documents  of  the  council. 

6.  One-fourth  of  the  council  shall  constitute  a  quorum,  provided  each  chamber 
is  represented.  One-third  of  each  chamber  shall  constitute  a  quorum.  One-half 
of  the  senate  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

7.  New  councilors  shall  be  elected  by  the  respective  chambers,  subject  to  con¬ 
firmation  by  the  senate.  The  rank  of  councilors  in  each  chamber  shall  be  deter¬ 
mined  in  each  case  by  academic  seniority. 

8.  The  council  shall  hold  an  annual  meeting  in  the  month  of  December  at  such 
time  and  place  as  may  be  determined.  At  this  meeting  (1)  the  annual  report  of 
the  president  and  principal  shall  be  presented;  (2)  an  election  of  officers  shall 
take  place;  (3)  separate  meetings  of  the  chambers  shall  be  held  for  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  special  questions. 

9.  Each  councilor  shall  be  authorized  to  organize  a  guild  of  those  of  his  pupils 
or  others  {a)  who  have  shown  sufficient  advancement  in  Biblical  work  and  interest 
in  the  purpose  of  the  council  to  warrant  such  appointment;  (5)  who  will  under¬ 
take  to  give  earnest  attention  to  the  securing  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  portion  of  the  Bible  or  other  sacred  literature;  (c)  who  will  make  every 
effort  to  prepare  themselves  to  teach  the  same  to  others;.  ( d )  who  will  hold  them¬ 
selves  in  readiness  to  accept  the  appointments  of  the  Institute  of  Sacred  Litera¬ 
ture  so  far  as  such  appointments  do  not  interfere  with  other  obligations  which 
they  may  have  assumed.  All  appointments  to  a  guild  shall  be  made  annually 
and  shall  be  confirmed  at  the  annual  meeting  by  the  chamber  of  which  the  coun¬ 
cilor  is  a  member.  Members  of  the  guilds  shall  (1)  be  called  fellows  of  the  council; 

(2)  report,  through  their  councilors,  to  the  chamber  the  work  of  each  year;  and 

(3)  pay  to  the  treasurer  the  sum  of  $5  a  year.  In  filling  vacancies  in  the  council 
preference  shall  be  given  to  the  fellows. 

10.  The  council  shall  undertake  the  publication  of  such  pamphlets  and  docu¬ 
ments  as  may  be  needed  for  the  work  of  the  institute. 

11.  A  record  of  the  work  of  each  councilor  and  of  each  fellow  shall  be  preserved. 
This  record  shall  he  printed  annually  and  sent  to  each  councilor  and  fellow. 

12.  An  annual  report  of  the  work  of  the  institute  shall  be  prepared  by  tlie  prin¬ 
cipal  and  shall  be  published  for  the  benefit  of  the  councilors  and  patrons. 

The  officers  of  the  Council  of  Seventy  for  the  year  1898  were:  President,  Dr.  J ohn 
H.  Barrows,  the  University  of  Chicago;  principal.  President  William  R.  Harper, 
the  University  of  Chicago;  recorder,  Dr.  Clyde  W.  Votaw,  the  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago:  treasurer,  Prof.  George  H.  Gilbert.  Chicago  Theological  Seminary. 

The  council  is  divided  into  three  chambers,  one  having  in  charge  the  work  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Old  Testament,  another  having  in  charge  the  work  connected 
with  the  New  Testament,  and  a  third  having  in  charge  the  work  connected  with 
sacred  literatures  in  general.  The  officers  of  the  three  chambers  are:  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  chamber:  Master.  Prof.  Edward  T.  Harper,  Chicago  Theological  Seminary; 
scribe,  Prof.  George  L.  Robinson,  McCormick  Theological  Seminary.  New  Testa¬ 
ment  chamber:  Master,  Prof.  Charles  F.  Bradley,  Garrett  Biblical  Institute;  scribe, 
Prof.  Sliailer  Mathews,  theUniversity  of  Chicago.  General  chamber:  Master,  Pres¬ 
ident  Charles  J.  Little,  Garrett  Biblical  Institute;  scribe,  Prof.  George  B.  Foster, 
the  University  of  Chicago. 

The  names  of  the  members  of  the  Council  of  Seventy  will  be  found  below. 

The  senate  of  the  council,  consisting  of  the  13  officers  of  the  council,  meeting 
monthly  in  Chicago,  directs  the  work  in  detail  through  the  executive  officers  of 
the  institute,  reporting  at  intervals  to  the  general  council.  These  executive 
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officers  are:  President  William  R.  Harper,  principal;  Prof.  Frank  K.  Sanders 
(Yale),  eastern  vice-principal;  Miss  G.  L.  Chamberlin,  executive  secretary. 

THE  WORK  OF  THE  INSTITUTE. 

Any  statement  in  regard  to  the  work  of  the  American  Institute  of  Sacred  Lit¬ 
erature  should  be  prefaced  by  a  clear  definition  of  the  aim  of  the  organization, 
viz,  to  stand  for  no  special  theory  of  interpretation,  school  of  criticism,  or  denomi¬ 
nation,  but  to  promote  a  S3rstematic  knowledge  of  the  Bible  as  interpreted  in  the 
best  light  of  to-day,  and  to  increase  the  facilities  for  obtaining  such  knowledge. 

It  works  in  harmony  with  all  Christian  denominations.  It  joins  hands*with  all 
organizations  for  Christian  work. 

Specifically,  the  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  the  institute  work  are  as  follows: 

I.  The  correspondence  work. — In  this  department  courses  are  offered: 

1.  In  the  Hebrew  and  Cognate  languages:  (a)  For  beginners;  (b)  for  reviewers; 
(c)  for  advanced  students. 

2.  In  New  Testament  Greek:  (a)  For  beginners;  (6)  for  reviewers;  (c)  for  ad¬ 
vanced  students. 

3.  In  the  English  Bible:  (a)  Book  study,  e.  g. ,  Luke,  John,  etc, ;  (&)  subject  study, 
e.  g.,  the  founding  of  the  Christian  church,  etc. 

The  correspondence  instruction  is  given  by  men  of  university  and  theological 
training.  It  is  conducted  by  means  of  printed  instruction  sheets  sent  to  the  stu¬ 
dent  weekly.  The  recitations,  written  out  in  accordance  with  the  instructions, 
are  returned  to  the  instructor,  examined  and  criticised  by  him,  and  again  returned 
to  the  student  with  further  suggestions.  Since  1878,  the  year  in  which  the  corre¬ 
spondence  school  of  Hebrew  was  organized,  about  1,000  persons  have  received 
instruction  in  the  department.  A  large  proportion  of  these  have  completed  courses 
and  received  certificates.  The  work  has  not  been  confined  to  America  and  Great 
Britain,  but  has  been  carried  among  Christain  missionaries  into  every  part  of  the 
world,  Australia,  Africa,  and  China  adding  not  a  few  names  to  the  roll. 

II.  Reading  vjork. — 1.  The  Bible  Students’  Reading  Guild:  This  Guild  aims  to 
provide  reading  courses,  both  popular  and  professional,  upon  Biblical  and  theo¬ 
logical  topics.  At  present  only  the  professional  courses  are  available,  but  the  num¬ 
ber  of  these  will  be  made  to  meet  the  demand.  The  courses  cover  such  subjects  as 
the  following: 

(1)  Historical  and  literary  origin  of  the  Pentateuch;  (2)  Old  Testament  proph¬ 
ecy;  (3)  The  origin  and  growth  of  the  Hebrew  psalter;  (4)  The  life  of  the  Christ; 
(5)  The  apostolic  age;  (6)  The  problems  of  the  Fourth  Gospel;  (7)  Christianity 
and  social  problems;  (8)  The  preparation  of  sermons. 

The  books  upon  these  courses  (six  or  more  in  number)  are  selected  by  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Seventy,  and  are  intended  to  present  impartially  all  sides  of  the  subject. 
The  Biblical  World  or  the  American  Journal  of  Theology,  according  to  choice,  is 
sent  to  each  member  for  one  year  from  date  of  registration.  In  order  that  the 
courses  may  be  available  to  the  largest  possible  number  of  ministers  and  Bible 
teachers,  the  books  are  loaned  as  well  as  sold.  A  carefully  prepared  review  accom¬ 
panies  each  volume. 

The  details  of  this  scheme  give  to  the  professional  Bible  student  an  opportunity 
(1)  to  secure  a  consensus  of  opinion  upon  the  most  important  literature  on  the 
subjects  connected  with  his  work;  (2)  to  obtain  temporarily  the  use  of  books  thus 
wisely  selected;  (3)  to  build  up  his  own  library  under  most  competent  advisers; 
(4)  to  have  at  hand  in  his  reading  a  carefully  prepared  review  which  he  may 
annotate  and  keep  for  future  reference;  (5)  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  best  current 
thought  in  periodicals,  both  American  and  foreign;  (6)  to  secure  advice  along 
lines  of  special  reading  not  in  the  courses  announced;  (7)  to  do  all  this  at  a  very 
small  annual  expense. 

Arrangements  for  special  credit  for  work  are  made  with  individual  students 
when  desired. 

2.  The  Outline  Bible  Club  course  for  Christian  organizations:  The  urgent 
necessity  for  a  course  of  study  for  young  people  and  for  all  Christian  organiza¬ 
tions,  a  legitimate  feature  of  whose  work  might  be  Bible  study,  renders  advisable 
a  special  course  upon  which  all  organizations  may  unite  and  thereby  avoid  a  con¬ 
fusing  complication  of  work,  and  duplication  of  membership.  The  course  presents 
four  subjects,  viz,  The  life  of  the  Christ,  The  foreshadowings  of  the  Christ,'  The 
founding  of  the  Christian  church,  The  work  of  the  Old  Testament  sages.  Each 
year  is  independent,  and  students  enter  at  any  time  with  the  then  current  year. 

Since  it  is  a  study  course,  and  not  a  reading  course,  only  the  Bible  is  used.  The 
work  is  conducted  by  means  of  monthly  direction  and  question  sheets  sent  to  all 
students,  in  which  daily  work  is  assigned.  The  work  is  inductive;  the  student  is 
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led  to  investigate  the  original  sources,  and  is  given  information  only  when  it 
seems  necessary.  The  time  required  in  the  work  of  this  division  is  fifteen  minutes 
a  day.  It  is,  therefore,  especially  suited  to  busy  Christian  workers.  Five  thou¬ 
sand  persons  have  enrolled  for  this  course  during  the  past  year,  among  them  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Young  People's  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor,  the  King's  Sons  and 
King’s  Daughters,  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  and  the  Young  W omen’s 
Christian  Association,  the  Women’s  Christian  Temperance  Union,  the  St.  Andrew’s 
Brotherhood,  the  Ep worth  League,  and  other  similar  organizations.  The  course 
is  personally  recommended  by  the  heads  of  these  organizations. 

III.  Examination  work. — In  order  to  stimulate  such  study  of  the  Bible  as  is  not 
carried  on  directly  in  connection  with  the  institute,  certain  annual  examinations 
are  offered  as  follows: 

1.  An  examination  in  connection  with  the  International  Sunday  School  Lessons. 
(This  is  sometimes  omitted.) 

2.  To  undergraduate  college  students  in  (a)  Hebrew;  (b)  New  Testament  Greek; 
(c)  a  specific  Biblical  subject  (English). 

For  the  best  two  papers  in  each  of  the  college  examinations  prizes  of  $100  and 
$50,  respectively,  are  offered. 

IV.  Summer  schools. — The  summer  schools  of  the  institute  are  usually  held  in 
connection  with  other  institutions  or  organizations,  the  number  of  courses  and 
the  character  of  the  work  depending  upon  the  desire  and  financial  resources  of 
each  institution  or  organization.  Instruction  has  been  given  under  the  auspices 
of  the  institute  in  connection  with  the  University  of  Chicago;  the  Chautauqua 
Assemblies  at  Chautauqua,  N.  Y.;  Bay  View,  Mich.;  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  Lake 
Madison,  S.  Dak.;  Lakeside,  Ohio;  Monteagle,  Tenn.;  Winona,  Ind.;  Saratoga, 
N.  Y. ;  Winfield,  Kans. ;  Glen  Park,  Colo.;  Pertle  Springs,  Mo.;  Ruston,  La.; 
Waseca,  Minn.;  Marinette,  Wis. ;  Silver  Lake,  N.  Y. :  Tully  Lake,  N.  Y. ;  Crete, 
Nebr. ;  also  under  different  auspices  at  Macatawa  Park,  Mich.;  Jackson,  Tenn.; 
Lewiston,  Me.  Not  less  than  5,000  students  receive  a  longer  or  shorter  term  of 
instruction  each  summer. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  institute  to  organize  independent  summer  schools,  where 
it  seems  wise  to  do  so. 

V.  Lecture  tvork. — Biblical  lectures  are  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  institute 
(a)  in  courses,  in  cooperation  with  university  extension  organizations;  ( b )  in 
courses,  in  colleges  and  local  institutes;  (c)  as  single  lectures  and  addresses  at 
conventions  and  elsewhere. 

VI.  Local  board  icork. — Local  boards  of  the  institute,  whose  duty  it  is  to  prop¬ 
agate  the  work  of  the  institute  in  their  respective  localities,  are  organized  in 
several  of  the  larger  cities. 

VII.  Publication  work , — The  institute  publishes  all  its  own  instruction  sheets. 
Outline  inductive  studies,  supplemental  to  the  International  Sunday  School  Les¬ 
sons,  have  been  furnished  to  the  Sunday  School  Times  for  five  years.  Series 
of  studies  are  also  provided  for  other  periodicals.  It  is  the  province  of  this 
department  to  provide  supplementary  material  for  the  reading  courses  when 
necessary. 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  COUNCIL  OF  SEVENTY. 


OLD  TESTAMENT  CHAMBER. 

Prof.  W.  J.  Beecher,  Auburn  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

Prof.  W.  R.  Betfceridge,  Rochester  Theological 
Seminary,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Prof.  C.  R.  Brown,  Newton  Theological  Insti¬ 
tution,  Newton  Center,  Mass. 

Prof.  Sylvester  Burnham,  Colgate  University, 
Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

Prof.  A.  S.  Carrier,  McCormick  Theological 
Seminary,  Chicago,  111. 

Dr.  C.  E.  Crandall,  University  of  Chicago,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill. 

Prof.  Edward  L.  Curtis,  Yale  University,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

Prof.  Samuel  I.  Curtiss,  Chicago  Theological 
Seminary,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Prof.  T.  F.  Day,  San  Francisco  Theological 
Seminary,  San  Anselmo,  Cal. 

Prof.  F.  B.  Denio,  Bangor  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary,  Bangor,  Me. 

Prof.  D.  H.  Gates,  Oberlin  Theological  Semi 
nary,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

Prof.  Edward  T.  Harper,  Chicago  Theological 
Seminary,  Chicago,  Ill. 

President  William  R.  Harper,  University  of 
Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 


OLD  TESTAMENT  CHAMBER— Continued. 

Prof.  Charles  Hors  well,  Garrett  Biblical  Insti¬ 
tute,  Evanston,  Ill. 

Prof.  Lincoln  Hulley,  Bucknell  University, 
Lewisburg,  Pa. 

Prof.  Charles  F.  Kent,  Brown  University, 
Providence,  R.  I. 

Prof.  D.  A.  McClenahan,  United  Presbyterian 
Theological  Seminary,  Allegheny,  Pa. 

Prof.  L.  B.  Paton,  Hartford  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Prof.  Ira  M.  Price,  University  of  Chicago,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill. 

Prof.  G.  L.  Robinson,  McCormick  Theological 
Seminary,  Chicago,  Hi. 

Prof.  Frank  K.  Sanders,  Yale  University,  New 
Haven.  Conn. 

Prof.  Nathaniel  Schmidt,  Cornell  University, 
N.  Y. 

Dr.  Herbert  L.  Willett,  University  of  Chicago, 
Chicago.  Ill. 

NEW  TESTAMENT  CHAMBER. 

Prof.  Alfred  W.  Anthony,  Cobb  Divinity 
School,  Lewiston,  Me. 

Prof.  Benjamin  W.  Bacon,  Yale  University, 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
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new  testament  chamber— continued. 

Prof.  J.  H.  Barbour,  Berkeley  Divinity  School, 
Middletown,  Conn. 

Prof.  E.  I.  Bosworth,Oberlin  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

Prof.  Charles  F.  Bradley,  Garrett  Biblical  In¬ 
stitute,  Evanston,  Ill. 

Prof.  Marcus  D.  Buell,  Boston  University,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass. 

Prof.  Ernest  D.  Burton,.  University  of  Chicago, 
Chicago,  III. 

Prof.  G.  H.  Gilbert,  Chicago  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Dr.  Edgar  J.  Goodspeed,  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Prof.  Ezra  P.  Gould,  Protestant  Episcopal  Di¬ 
vinity  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Prof.  D.  A.  Hayes,  Garrett  Biblical  Institute, 
Evanston,  Ill. 

Prof.  M.  W.  Jacobus,  Hartford  Theological 
Seminary,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Prof.  J.  H.  Kerr,  San  Francisco  Theological 
Seminary,  San  Anselmo,  Cal. 

Prof.  R.  R.  Lloyd,  Pacific  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Prof.  Shailer  Mathews,  University  of  Chicago, 
Chicago,  Ill. 

Prof.  Rush  Rhees,  Newton  Theological  Insti¬ 
tution,  Newton,  Mass. 

Prof.  James  S.  Riggs,  Auburn  Theological 
Seminary,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

Prof.  C.  J.  H.  Ropes.  Bangor  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary,  Bangor,  Me. 

Prof.  J.  H.  Ropes,  Harvard  University,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass. 

Prof.  W.  H.  Ryder,  Andover  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary,  Andover,  Mass. 

Prof.  Wilbur  F.  Steele,  University  of  Denver, 
Denver,  Colo. 

Prof.  William  A.  Stevens,  Rochester  Theolog¬ 
ical  Seminary,  Rochester,  N.  Y, 

Dr.  Clyde  W.  Yotaw,  University  of  Chicago, 
Chicago,  Ill. 


GENERAL  CHAMBER. 

Pres.  John  H.  Barrows,  Oberlin  College,  Ober¬ 
lin,  Ohio. 

Prof.  James  H.  Breasted,  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  Chicago,  111. 

Dr.  Edmund  Buckley,  University  of  Chicago, 
Chicago,  Ill. 

President  G.  S.  Burroughs,  Wabash  College, 
Crawfordsville,  Ind. 

Prof.  George  B.  Foster,  University  of  Chicago, 
Chicago,  Ill. 

Prof.  Kemper  Fullerton,  Lane  Theological 
Seminary.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Prof.  G.  W.  Gilmore,  Bangor  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary,  Bangor,  Me. 

Prof.  G.  S.  Goodspeed,  University  of  Chicago, 
Chicago,  Ill. 

Dr.  Wm.  Eliot  Griffis,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Prof.  Thomas  C.  Hall,  Union  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary,  New  York  City. 

Prof.  Henry  C.  King.  Oberlin  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

President  Charles  J.  Little,  Garrett  Biblical 
Institute,  Evanston,  Ill. 

Prof.  W.  D.  Mackenzie,  Chicago  Theological 
Seminary,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Prof.  D.  B.  McDonald,  Hartford  Theological 
Seminary,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Prof.  E.  K.  Mitchell,  Hartford  Theological 
Seminary,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Prof.  Frank  C.  Porter,  Yale  University,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

Prof.  Henry  P.  Smith,  Amherst  College,  Am¬ 
herst,  Mass. 

Chancellor  O.  C.  S.  Wallace,  McMaster  Univer¬ 
sity,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Prof.  Irving  F.  Wood,  Smith  College,  North¬ 
ampton,  Mass. 

Prof.  A.  C.  Zenos,  McCormick  Theological 
Seminary,  Chicago,  Ill. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  APPOINTED  BY  THE  COUNCIL  OF 
SEVENTY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  SACRED  LITERA¬ 
TURE  TO  INVESTIGATE  THE  CONDITION  OF  BIBLE  STUDY  IN 
AMERICAN  COLLEGES. 1 

Your  committee  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  condition  of 
Bible  study  in  the  colleges  of  the  country,  as  they  have  studied  it  in  pursuance  of 
orders  received. 

Owen  H.  Gates, 

Oberlin  Theological  Seminary ,  Oberlin ,  Ohio. 

W illis  J.  Beecher, 

Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

Charles  F.  Bradley, 
Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  Evanston,  III. 
Edward  T.  Harper, 

Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  Chicago,  III. 

Frank  K.  Sanders, 

Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

January  14,  1898. 


1  The  report  as  published  has  been  somewhat  altered  from  the  form  in  which  it  was  read 
before  the  Council  of  Seventy  at  their  annual  meeting  January  14,  1898,  that  form  having  had 
special  reference  to  the  oral  presentation  of  the  report. 
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ACCOUNT  OF  THE  METHOD  EMPLOYED. 

A  circular  letter  was  sent  to  the  presidents  of  the  colleges  of  the  country  (exclu¬ 
sive  of  the  Roman  Catholic  institutions)  which  are  listed  in  the  latest  published 
report  (1894-95)  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education.  The  letter 
inclosed  a  list  of  questions  to  be  answered  and  the  familiar  circular  of  the  insti¬ 
tute.  The  letter  and  list  of  questions  are  given  herewith: 

The  American  Institute  of  Sacred  Literature, 

Oberlin,  Ohio,  May  1,  1897. 

Dear  Sir:  At  their  annual  meeting  in  December  the  Council  of  Seventy 
appointed  a  committee  ‘‘to  make  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  teaching  of  the 
Bible  in  American  colleges,  said  committee  to  present  the  results  of  the  investiga¬ 
tion  and  recommendations  thereupon  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  council.” 

The  committee  ask  for  the  cordial  cooperation  of  the  several  colleges,  in  order 
that  the  investigation  may  be  as  thorough  and  the  report  as  complete  as  possible. 
The  inclosed  questions  are  sent  to  you  in  pursuance  of  the  task  laid  upon  us.  The 
formulated  questions  can  not,  of  course,  exactly  suit  each  case,  and  we  ask  you 
to  answer  them  as  fully  as  possible,  and  in  addition  to  give  supplementary  inf or- 
mation  of  which,  in  your  judgment,  we  ought  to  be  in  possession. 

It  is  expected  that  copies  of  the  report  will  be  sent  to  each  college,  so  that  all 
will  share  the  information  we  secure. 

If  there  is  likely  to  be  delay  in  replying,  kindly  drop  us  a  card,  that  we  may 
know  that  our  letter  has  reached  the  proper  persons. 


BrBUE  STUDY  IX  COLLEGES. 

Please  send  as  soon  as  convenient  to  Prof.  Owen  IT.  Gates,  Oberlin,  Ohio,  the 
following  items: 

I.  The  current  issue  of  your  catalogue,  for  the  sake  of  general  information  as  to 
your  curriculum,  as  well  as  its  description  of  your  Bible  courses. 

II.  Any  other  printed  description  of  your  Bible  work  which  you  may  have. 

III.  Information  on  the  following  points,  as  to  each  of  your  Bible  courses,  as 
exact  as  possible  for  the  purpose  of  tabulation,  and  as  full  as  possible,  in  order  to 
preclude  improper  inferences: 

1.  Name,  description,  length  in  hours  per  week,  and  total  hours. 

2a.  If  required,  of  what  classes?  Preparation  involved  for  recitation  and  for 
examination.  Estimate  of  the  value  to  the  student  body  of  required  Bible  courses. 

2b.  If  elective,  how  freely  elected?  Preparation  involved  for  recitation  and  for 
examination. 

3.  Primary  aim,  devotional,  culture,  theological? 

4.  Method  employed  in  the  conduct  of  the  course. 

5.  Is  the  instruction  by  a  teacher  (or  teachers)  designated  wholly  or  chiefly  for 
this  purpose?  Is  the  work  attached  to  some  other  chair?  Is  it  assigned  according 
to  circumstances  to  some  suitable  member  of  your  faculty?  Are  the  courses 
taught  by  the  same  teacher  in  successive  years? 

6.  Any  recent  or  proposed  changes  in  regard  to  the  work.  We  would  like  to 
note  any  marked  tendency  among  the  colleges. 

7.  Opportunities  outside  of  the  curriculum  upon  which  you  rely  for  instruction 
in  the  Bible;  e.  g.,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  courses,  etc. 

8.  Additional  remarks. 


Men’s  and 
coeduca¬ 
tional. 

Women’s, 
first  class. 

Women’s, 

second 

class. 

Total. 

Number  of  colleges  addressed... . . . 

422 

243 

15 

9 

146 

31 

583 

284 

Number  of  colleges  responding . 

It  was  early  seen  that  the  conditions  obtaining  in  the  girls'  schools  of  the  second 
grade  w^ere  so  different  from  those  in  the  other  classes  that  they  could  not  in  any 
case  be  treated  in  connection  with  them;  accordingly  no  efforts  were  made  after 
the  first  letter  to  get  information  from  them. 
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The  report  will  mention  the  women’s  colleges  of  the  first  grade  in  a  group  by 
themselves  in  order  to  facilitate  comparison  among  themselves. 

The  basis  of  the  body  of  the  report  is  therefore  the  243  men’s  and  coeducationaT 
colleges  which  responded  to  the  request,  for  information. 

As  is  intimated  above,,  the  replies  were  not  all  sent  at  once  in  response  to  the  first 
call.  Supplementary  letters  were  sent  to  many,  and  it  was  a  puzzling  question 
what  amount  of  energy  should  be  devoted  to  the  prosecution  of  the  inquiry. 
We  are  happy  to  state  that  in  almost  every  case  the  second  call  brought  a  reply. 
This  was  in  part  due  to  the  fact  that  we  selected  for  a  second  letter  the  better 
known  and  more  responsible  colleges  which  had  not  replied  at  first;  and  in  part 
that  it  involved  a  written  and  more  individual  letter,  which  is,  of  course,  more 
effective  than  a  printed  circular,  though  sent  under  a  sealed  cover.  In  some  cases 
a  postal  card  asking  for  a  catalogue  was  answered  when  the  circular  was  ignored. 

In  order  to  secure  the  freshest  possible  information,  the  letter  was  not  sent  out 
until  May — of  course  during  the  summer  no  correspondence  could  be  carried  on — 
and  when  the  work  was  resumed  in  the  fall  it  was  prosecuted  in  the  midst  of 
other  pressing  duties.  We  decided  that  unless  practical  completeness  were  to  be 
our  aim,  we  had  in  the  results  already  mentioned  material  enough  for  safe  deduc¬ 
tions.  We  therefore  suspended  the  work  of  collection  for  the  more  difficult  one 
of  collation. 

The  colleges  heard  from  constitute  about  60  per  cent  (57 i)  of  the  Protestant 
colleges  of  the  country  within  the  group  mentioned  above.  The  enrollment  of 
students  in  these  reporting  colleges  exceeds  77  per  cent  of  the  whole  enrollment 
in  the  same  group.  This,  of  course,  means  that  we  have  heard  from  the  larger 
colleges.  The  average  number  of  students  in  the  colleges  which  report  is  185, 
while  in  the  remainder  it  is  only  76.  The  total  number  of  students  in  the  institu¬ 
tions  reporting  is  47,700  out  of  a  total  of  about  61,700  students  in  the  group  of 
colleges  under  consideration.  It  is  thus  evident  that  we  have  quite  general  and 
satisfactory  information  as  to  the^advantages  afforded  the  students  of  our  colleges 
for  the  study  of  the  Bible. 


Men  in  non-Roman  Catholic  colleges _  _ _ _  44,482 

Women  in  coeducational  colleges _  13,  677 

Women  in  women’s  colleges _ _  3,  536 


Total  women  in  non-Roman  Catholic  colleges _ _ _ _ _  17, 213 

Total  students _ _  61,695 

Men  in  colleges  reporting _ _ _  35, 000 

Women  in  coeducational  colleges  reporting _ _ _ _  9, 600 

Women  in  women’s  colleges  reporting _ _ _  3, 100 

Total  women  in  colleges  reporting _ _ _ _  12,  700 

Total  students  in  colleges  reporting _ _  47,  700 


From  the  circumstances  of  the  appointment  of  the  committee  it  is  fair  to  assume 
that  the  report  will  urge  more  and  better  Bible  study.  The  institute  stands  for 
more,  rather  than  less,  Bible  work.  Now,  it  is  clear  that  if  the  report  errs  on 
account  of  not  being  complete  it  will  err  in  representing  that  the  Bible  study  of 
the  colleges  is  better  than  it  is,  for  the  conditions  in  the  nonreporting  colleges  will 
be  less  favorable  than  in  those  which  replied.  *  *  *  In  other  words,  we  have 
very  much  more  than  three -fourths  of  the  amount  of  Bible  study  in  the  colleges 
represented  in  our  report. 

Further,  the  smaller  colleges  with  their  fewer  teachers  and  less  subdivision  of 
labor  can  not  furnish  as  good  a  quality  of  instruction  as  the  larger  institutions ,  so 
that  from  our  studies  we  form  none  too  low  an  estimate  of  the  quality  of  Bible 
study  in  the  country  at  large. 
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We  therefore  will  not  err  in  basing  our  appeals  for  more  and  better  Bible  study 
in  colleges  on  the  information  which  we  have  been  able  to  gather  in  our  investi¬ 
gation. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  colleges  responding  and  included  in  the  statistics. 
The  data  correspond  with  the  table  of  colleges  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  for  1894-95,  pages  2115  and  following,  except  that  in  the  last  column 
“  State”  takes  the  place  of  “  nonsect  ”  in  the  case  of  the  State  institutions: 


No. 

Location. 

Name  of  college. 

Denomination. 

3 

ALABAMA. 

Eastlake . . 

Howard  College . . . 

Bapt. 

9 

State. 

10 

ARIZONA. 

State. 

ARKANSAS. 

11 

M.  E.  So. 

13 

Presb. 

14 

Clarksville . 

Arkansas  Cumberland  College . 

Cumb.  Presb. 

15 

M.  E.  So. 

17 

Little  Rock . - . 

M.  E. 

19 

CALIFORNIA. 

State. 

20 

Cong. 

Bapt. 

24 

Oakland  . . 

California  College _ _ 

26 

Nonsect. 

31 

Stanford  University _ 

Nonsect. 

34 

COLORADO. 

Boulder . 

Uni versi tv  of  Colorado  . . 

State. 

35 

Colorado  Springs . 

Colorado  College . . . 

Nonsect. 

36 

Del  Norte.. . 

Presbyterian  College  of  the  Southwest. . 

Presb. 

39 

CONNECTICUT. 

Hartford . 

Trinity  College . . 

P.  E. 

40 

Middletown  . 

Wesleyan  University 

M.  E. 

41 

New  Haven _ .• . . 

Yale  University . . . 

Cong. 

DELAWARE. 

42 

Newark  _ _ 

Delaware  College  . 

N  onsect. 

43 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Washington . . 

Columbian  University 

Bapt. 

Nonsect. 

44 

do 

Gallaudet  College 

47 

do . . 

Howard  University 

Nonsect. 

48 

FLORIDA. 

De  Land  . . _ _  . . 

John  B.  Stetson  University . . 

Bapt. 

M.  E.  So. 

49 

Leesburg  . . . . 

Florida  Conference  College . . . . . 

52 

Winterpark  . . . 

Rollins  .  .  . . 

Cong. 

State. 

53 

GEORGIA. 

Athens 

University  of  Georgia, 

54 

55 

Atlanta . 

Atlanta  University 

Non  sect. 

. do . 

Morris  Brown  College  . . . 

A.  M.  E. 

60 

Oxford . . . . . 

Emory  College  . . . . 

M.  E.  So. 

64 

IDAHO. 

Moscow _ _ _ _ 

University  of  Idaho.. _ _ _ _ 

State. 

65 

ILLINOIS. 

Ahingdon . 

Hedding  College  . . . . . 

M.  E. 

68 

Carlin  ville . 

Blackburn  University 

Presb. 

69 

Carthage  . 

Carthage  College 

Luth. 

70 

Champaign  __ . 

University  of  Illinois 

State. 

72 

Chicago . 

Chicago  University 

Bapt. 

Ev. 

74 

Elmhurst . 

Evangelical  Proseminary 

75 

Eureka . . 

Eureka  College 

Christian. 

M.  E. 

76 

Evanston . 

Northwestern  University . 
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Denomination. 

Illinois— continued. 

79 

Nonsect. 

80 

Univ. 

82 

Nonsect. 

83 

Presb. 

84 

M.  E 

85 

Cumb.  Presb. 

87 

Ev.  Ass’n. 

89 

M.  E. 

91 

Luth. 

95 

Cong. 

INDIANA. 

98 

State. 

99 

Nonsect. 

100 

Luth. 

101 

Bapt. 

102 

Meth. 

103 

Presb. 

106 

Christian. 

109 

Friends. 

112 

M.  E. 

IOWA. 

113 

Presb. 

114 

M.  E. 

115 

Luth. 

116 

Nonsect. 

117 

Luth. 

119 

Christian. 

121 

M.  E. 

122 

Cong. 

123 

Presb. 

124 

Indianola _ _ 

Simpson  College. .  _  . 

M.  E. 

125 

Iowa  City  .  ... _ _  . 

Iowa  State  University 

State. 

128 

Mount  V ernon . . . 

Cornell  College . . . . . 

M.  E. 

134 

Tabor  . 

Tabor  College . . . . 

Cong. 

135 

Toledo . 

Western  College . 

U.  B. 

KANSAS. 

136 

Atchison _ _ ... _ 

Midland  College  . . . . . 

Luth. 

138 

Baldwin. . . 

Baker  University . . . . — 

M.  E. 

144 

Lawrence  _ _ 

University  of  Kansas  . .  .. 

State. 

151 

Topeka . . . . 

Washburn  College . . . . 

Cong. 

152 

Winfield _ _  _ _ 

St.  John’s  Lutheran  College. . 

Luth. 

153 

.  do . 

Southwest  Kansas  College 

M.  E. 

KENTUCKY. 

155 

Berea . . . 

Berea  College . . . . . 

Nonsect. 

156 

Bowling  Green  . . . . 

Ogden  College . . . . 

Nonsect. 

158 

Danville . . . . 

Centre  College  . . . . . . 

Presb. 

166 

Russellville . . 

Bethel  College  ... 

Bapt. 

LOUISIANA. 

169 

Baton  Rouge . . . 

Louisiana  State  University _ 

State. 

174 

New  Orleans . . 

Leland  University . . . . 

Bapt. 

175 

. do . 

New  Orleans  University 

M.  E. 

176 

. do . 

Straight  University . 

Cong. 

177 

. do . . . 

Tulane  University  . 

Nonsect. 

MAINE. 

178 

Brunswick . 

Bowdoin .  . 

Cong. 

179 

Lewiston . . 

Bates  College 

Bapt. 

180 

Water  ville . . 

Colby  University  . . 

Bapt. 

MARYLAND. 

181 

Annapolis . . 

St.  John’s  College . 

Nonsect. 

182 

Baltimore . 

Johns  Hopkins  University 

N  onsect. 

190 

Westminster . 

Western  Maryland  College 

Meth.  Prot. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

191 

Amherst . . . 

Amherst  College  .... 

Cong. 

194 

Cambridge  . 

Harvard  University  ... 

N  onsect. 

196 

Tufts  College . 

Tufts  College . 

Univ. 

197 

Williamstown . . 

Williams  College .... 

Non  sect. 
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No. 

Location. 

Name  of  college. 

201 

MICHIGAN. 

Albion  College 

202 

203 

Alma  College 

Ann  Arbor .  -  -  - . -  - 

University  of  Michigan. . . . 

205 

Benzonia  College _ _ 

207 

Hillsdale  . 

Hillsdale  College . . 

208 

Hope  College . . . 

210 

Olivet  College . . . . 

214 

MINNESOTA. 

Augsburg  Seminary  _  _ 

215 

_ do  — . . . . . 

University  of  Minnesota . 

21(5 

Norlhfield - - 

Carleton  College . . . .  .  . . 

217 

St.  Olaf  College . . 

218 

St.  Paul... . . 

Macalester  College.. . . j 

MISSOURI. 

Central  Christian  College 

232 

Christian  University . 

234 

Columbia . . 

University  State  of  Missouri. . J 

236 

Fayette  . . . . 

Central  College . . . . . . . . 

237 

Fulton  ... . . 

Westminster  College . . . 

238 

Pritchett  School  Institute 

94_2 

William  Jewell  College _  _ 

243 

Missouri  Valley  College . 

246 

Park  College . . . . 

250 

Washington  University  .  ....  — 

251 

Drury  College  _  .  _  ..  _ _ _ 

NEBRASKA. 

258 

Union  College  _  _ _  _ _  _  _ 

259 

Doane  College  . 

261 

University  of  Nebraska.  _  . . . 

262 

Gates  College . . . . . 

264 

University  Place . 

Nebraska  Wesleyan  University . 

266 

NEVADA. 

Reno . . 

State  University  of  Nevada _ _ _ 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

267 

Hanover . . . 

Dartmouth  College . . 

269 

NEW  JERSEY. 

New  Brunswick _ 

Rutgers  College  .  _ 

270 

Princeton . . 

Princeton  U niversity . . . . 

273 

NEW  YORK. 

Alfred  . . 

Alfred  University _ _ 

2S0 

Canton 

St.  Lawrence  University 

281 

282 

Clinton . 

Hamilton  College . . . 

Geneva  . 

Hobart  College  . . 

283 

Hamilton  . 

Colgate  University  _ _ 

284 

Ithaca  . 

Cornell  University  . . . . . 

287 

New  York  . . . . 

Columbia  College  . . . . 

290 

.  do  . . 

University  of  City  of  New  York 

292 

Rochester  _ 

University  of  Rochester  .  .  _ _ 

294 

Syracuse . . . . 

Syracuse  University . . 

295 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Chapel  Hill . 

University  of  North  Carolina . . . 

298 

Charlotte... . 

Biddle  University . . . . . 

297 

299 

Davidson . 

Davidson  College . . . 

'  Guilford  College . 

Guilford  College  _ _ _ 

302 

i  Newton . . . . 

Catawba  College  .  _ _ _ _ _ 

303 

1  Raleigh  . . 

Shaw  University . . . . 

306 

1  Wake  Forest . 

Wake  Forest  College . 

308 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

Fargo . . 

Fargo  College  _ _ 

309 

University . 

University  of  North  Dakota . 

311 

OHIO. 

Akron . 

Bn  oh  tel  College  __  . . . . . 

312 

Alliance . 

Mount  Union  College . 

315 

Berea  . . 

Baldwin  University 

320 

Cincinnati . 

University  of  Cincinnati 

323 

Cleveland . 

Western  Reserve  University . 

Denomination. 


M.  E, 

Presb. 

State. 

Cong. 

F.  W.  Bapt. 

Ref. 

Cong. 


Lutii. 

State. 

Cong. 

Luth. 

Presb. 


Christian. 

Christian. 

State. 

M.  E.  So. 
Presb. 
Non-sect. 
Bapt. 

Cumb.  Presb. 
Presb. 
Nonsect. 
Nonsect. 


7-day  Adv. 

Cong. 

State. 


Cong. 
M.  E. 


State. 


Cong 


Ref.  (Dutch). 
Nonsect. 


7-day  Bap. 

Univ. 

Nonsect. 

P.  E. 


Bapt. 

Nonsect. 

Nonsect. 

Nonsect. 

Bapt. 

M.  E. 


State. 

Presb. 

Presb. 

Friends. 

Ref. 

Bapt. 

Bapt. 


Cong. 

State. 


Univ. 

M.  E. 

M.  E. 

Nonsect. 

Nonsect. 


325 

326 

328 

329 

330 

331 

332 

333 

335 

336 

337 

341 

342 

343 

344 

345 

347 

350 

351 

358 

359 

362 

363 

364 

366 

367 

368 

369 

370 

371 

373 

374 

375 

377 

378 

379 

330 

382 

385 

386 

389 

390 

391 

392 

395 

396 

397 

398 

399 

400 

401 

403 

404 

405 

408 

412 

413 

414 

416 

418 

420 

421 

423 

424 

425 

427 
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Location. 


Name  of  college. 


Denomination. 


ohio — continued. 


Columbus _ 

Defiance _ 

Findlay _ 

Gambier _ 

Granville _ 

Hiram _ 

Lima . 

Marietta _ 

New  Concord 

Oberlin  . . 

Oxford _ 

Springfield  ... 

Tiffin . 

Urbana . 

Westerville.. . 
Wilherforce .. 
Wooster _ 


Oltio  State  University  . . 

Defiance  College . 

Findlay  College . 

Kenyon  College _ _ 

Denison  University . 

Hiram  College . . 

Lima  College _ _ 

Marietta  College . 

Muskingum  College . 

Oberlin  College . 

Miami  University . 

Wittenberg  College . 

Heidelberg  University.. 

Urbana  University . 

Otterbein  University  . . . 
Wilber  force  University 
University  of  Wooster.. 


State. 

Nonsect. 

Cfi.  of  God. 

P.  E. 

Bapt. 

Christian. 

Luth. 

Nonsect. 

Uni.  Presb. 
Nonsect. 
Nonsect. 
Luth. 

Eef. 

New  Church. 
U.  B. 

A.  M.  E. 
Presb. 


OEEOON. 

Eugene . 

Forest  Grove _ 


University  of  Oregon 
Pacific  University.... 


State. 

Cong. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Allegheny _ 

Allentown . . . 

Beaver  Falls. . . 

Bethlehem . . 

Carlisle . . . 

College  ville . . . 

Easton . . . 

Gettysburg . . . 

Greenville _ 

Grove  City _ _ _ 

Haverford . . . 

Lancaster  . . 

Le  wisburg . . 

Lincoln  University  ... 

Meadville.. . . 

New  Berlin... . . 

New  Wilmington  - _ 

Philadelphia. _ 

_ do . . 

State  College . . 

Swarthmore . 

W  ashingt'on _ _ 

EHODE  ISLAND. 
Providence . . 


Western  University  of  Pennsylvania ... . 

Muhlenberg  College  . . 

Geneva  College . . 

Moravian  College _ _ 

Dickinson  College . . 

Ursinus  College . . . . 

Lafayette  College _ _ _ _ 

Pennsylvania  College _ _ _ 

Thiel  College _ _ _ _ 

Grove  City  College. . . . 

Haverford  College _ _ 

Franklin  and  .Marshall  College.. . . 

Bucknell  University . . . . . . 

Lincoln  University . . . . . 

Allegheny  College . . . . . 

Central  Pennsylvania  College . . 

Westminster  College . . . . . 

Central  High  School . . . . . 

University  of  Pennsylvania . . . 

Pennsylvania  State  College . . 

Swarthmore  College . . . 

Washington  and  Jefferson . . . 


Nonsect. 

Luth. 

Ref.  Pres. 
U.  B. 

M.  E. 

Ref. 

Presb. 

Luth. 

Luth. 

Nonsect. 

Friends. 

Ref. 

Bapt. 

Presb. 

M.  E. 

Un.  Evang. 

Uni.  Pres. 

Nonsect. 

State. 

Nonsect. 

Friends. 

Presb. 


Brown  University 


Bapt. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


Charleston _ _ 

Clinton . . 

Due  West . . 

Greenville . . . 

Newberry _ _ 

Orangeburg . . 

Spartanburg _ 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

East  Pierre . . 

Hot  Springs . . 

Redfield . . 

Vermilion . . . 

Yankton . . 


TENNESSEE. 


College  of  Charleston . . . 

Presbyterian  College  of  South  Carolina. 

Erskine  College . . . . 

Furman  University . . 

Newberry  College . . . . . 

Claflin  University . . . . 

Wofford  College . . . 


Nonsect. 

Presb. 

Presb. 

Bapt. 

Luth. 

Nonsect. 

M.  E.  So. 


Pierre  University . . 

Black  Hills  College.. . . 

Redfield  College _ _ _ 

University  of  South  Dakota. 
Yankton  College _ _ _ 


Presb. 
M.  E. 
Cong. 
State. 
Cong. 


Clarksville. 

Knoxville. 

_ do . 

Lebanon . . 
Maryville . 
Milligan  _. 
Nashville  . 

_ do . . 

. do . . 

. do . 

Sewanee ... 
Tullahoma. 


Southwestern  Presbyterian  University  _ 

Knoxville  College  . . . . ; 

University  of  Tennessee . . 

Cumberland  University _ _ _ _ 

Maryville  College  . . . . . 

Miiiigan  College _ _ _ _ _ 

Central  Tennessee  College . . 

Fisk  University . . . . 

University  of  Nashville . 

V anderbilt  University . . 

University  of  the  South . . 

Jesse  Mai  Aydelott  College . . . . 


Pr.es.by, 
Uni.  Presb. 
State. 

Cum.  Pres. 
Presb. 
Christian. 
M,  E. 

Cong. 

Nonsect. 

M,  E.  So. 

P.  E. 
Nonsect. 
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No. 


Location. 


Name  of  college. 


Denomination. 


431 

TEXAS. 

437 

440 

442 

Marshall - - 

Tehuacana.. . 

445 

UTAH. 

Salt  Lake  City . . 

446 

VERMONT. 

Burlington.  _ 

447 

Middlebury . 

448 

VIRGINIA. 

Ashland . . 

450 

Charlottesville . . 

451 

Emory  _ _ _ 

453 

Lexington _ _ _ 

456 

Salem . . . 

457 

Williamsburg . . . 

460 

WASHINGTON. 

College  Place . . 

462 

Seattle . . 

464 

Tacoma  . . . . 

466 

Walla  Walla . 

470 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

Morgantown - - - 

471 

WISCONSIN. 

Appleton . 

472 

Beloit 

475 

Madison . . 

476 

Milton . . . 

478 

Ripon . . 

481 

WYOMING. 

Laramie . 

University  of  Texas  . 

Wiley  University _ _ _ 

Trinity  University . . . . 

Baylor  University _ _ _ 


Nonsect. 
M.  E. 

Cum.  Pres. 
Bapt. 


University  of  Utah 


State. 


University  of  Vermont 
Ivliddlebury  College _ 


State. 

Nonsect. 


Randolph  Macon  College . 

University  of  Virginia . . 

Emory  and  Henry  College . 

Washington  and  Lee  University 

Roanoke  College _ . . . 

College  of  William  and  Mary _ 


M.  E.  So. 
State. 

M.  E.  So. 
Nonsect. 
Luth. 
Nonsect. 


Walla  Walla  College . 

University  of  Washington 
Puget  Sound  University... 
Whitman  College . 


7-day  Adv. 
State. 

M.  E. 
Cong. 


West  Virginia  University 


State. 


Lawrence  University.... 

Beloit  College . . 

University  of  Wisconsin 

Milton  College . 

Ripon  College . . 


M.  E. 

Cong,  and  Pres. 
State. 

Bapt. 

Cong. 


University  of  Wyoming 


State. 


Location  of  colleges,  by  States. 


State. 

Total. 

!  Total  ex¬ 
cluding 
Roman 
Catho¬ 
lic. 

Total 

an¬ 

swer¬ 

ing. 

Alabama . . 

9 

9 

Arizona . 

1 

1 

1 

Arkansas . . 

8 

8 

5 

California . . 

15 

11 

4 

Colorado  . . . 

5 

4 

3 

Connecticut _ _ 

3 

3 

3 

Delaware.. _ _ 

1 

1 

1 

District  of  Columbia.  _ 

5 

3 

3 

Florida . . . 

5 

4 

3 

Georgia  . . . 

11 

11 

4 

Idaho . . 

1 

1 

1 

Illinois _ _ 

31 

26 

17 

Indian  Territory 

2 

9 

Indiana . 

15 

13 

10 

Iowa . . . 

23 

23 

14 

Kansas . 

18 

16 

16 

Kentucky  . . 

15 

14 

4 

Louisiana  . . 

9 

7 

5 

Maine . . 

3 

3 

3 

Maryland  . . 

10 

6 

3 

Massachusetts . 

8 

6 

4 

Michigan . 

11 

10 

7  - 

Minnesota. . . . 

11 

10 

5 

Mississippi . 

5 

5 

Missouri . 

28 

25 

11 

Montana . . . . 

1 

1 

State. 

Total. 

Total  ex¬ 
cluding 
Roman 
Catho¬ 
lic. 

Total 

an¬ 

swer¬ 

ing- 

Nebraska . . 

10 

9 

5 

Nevada  . . 

1 

1 

i 

New  Hampshire . 

1 

1 

1 

New  Jersey _ 

4 

9 

9 

New  Mexico . 

1 

1 

New  York.. . 

22 

14 

10 

North  Carolina . 

13 

13 

7 

North  Dakota . . 

3 

3 

2 

Ohio . . 

38 

35 

22 

Oklahoma. . 

1 

1 

Oregon . 

8 

8 

2 

Pennsylvania _ 

32 

27 

22 

Rhode  Island . . 

1 

1 

1 

South  Carolina . . 

9 

9 

7 

South  Dakota, . 

6 

6 

5 

Tennessee . . 

24 

23 

14 

Texas  . 

14 

12 

4 

Utah . . . 

2 

1 

1 

Vermont . 

2 

2 

2 

Virginia. . 

10 

10 

6 

Washington . . 

9 

8 

4 

West  Virginia - 

4 

4 

1 

Wisconsin  . . 

10 

8 

5 

Wyoming . . . 

1 

1 

1 

Total . . 

481 

422 

243 

It  will  be  noticed  from  this  table  that  the  replies  are  more  numerous  from  the 
Northern  and  Eastern  colleges. 
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Classification ,  according  to  religious  denomination ,  of  the  colleges  in  the  foregoing 

table.1 


CD 

c3 

-4-3 

xn 

o 

?  o 

,s  ^ 

O 

P, 

pq 

6 

CQ 

w 

H 

(=3 

< 

W 

o 

£ 

m 

© 

£ 

0  to 
0 

o 

P 

M 

HI 

£ 

'3 

p 

tb 

o 

O 

p 

P 

'3 

P 

Friends.  | 

K. J 
<1 

cS 

■d 

o 

O 

o 

O 

O 

£ 

a) 

£ 

Me.  Prot. 

Ref.  Pres. 

3 

o3 

H 

‘3 

P 

0 

. 

» 

8 

17 

li 

55 

339 

13 

14 

335 

20 

75 

69 

135 

80 

109 

258 

328 

343 

190 

362 

87 

208 

10 

31 

24 

40 

15 

345 

282 

379 

41 

108 

91 

344 

196 

299 

273 

378 

269 

43 

49 

425 

68 

243 

412 

52 

119 

100 

363 

280 

371 

460 

302 

42 

48 

76 

60 

329 

83 

414 

95 

227 

115 

311 

3S6 

342 

64 

44 

72 

84 

236 

103 

440 

232 

117 

366 

70 

54 

101 

89 

399 

113 

134 

331 

136 

373 

08 

79 

166 

102 

424 

123 

151 

418 

152 

125 

82 

172 

112 

448 

158 

176 

214 

144 

99 

179 

114 

451 

202 

178 

217 

168 

116 

180 

121 

218 

191 

332 

203 

156 

207 

124 

237 

205 

341 

215 

177 

242 

128 

246 

210 

234 

181 

283 

138 

296 

216 

368 

261 

47 

292 

153 

297 

259 

369 

266 

155 

303 

175 

347 

262 

397 

295 

182 

306 

201 

367 

267 

4-56 

309 

194 

330 

264 

308 

325 

197 

374 

294 

389 

351 

350 

238 

390 

312 

392 

403 

382 

250 

396 

815 

395 

405 

404 

251 

442 

364 

400 

420 

413 

270 

476 

377] 

408 

466 

431 

281 

401 

416 

472 

445 

284 

420 

428 

478 

446 

287 

437 

429 

450 

290 

462 

320 

470 

323 

475 

326 

481 

333 

336 

I 

337 

,358 

370 

380 

| 

■ 

391 

398 

423 

427a 

447 

j... 

457 

...J  

30 

TT 

22 

27 

9 

!  O 

4 

25 

5 

3 

24 

7 

16 

3 

4 

4 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

6 

1  The  numbers  in  this  table,  except  totals,  are  the  list  numbers  used  to  identify  the  colleges  in 
the  previous  list. 
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Bible  study  in  colleges. 


Denomination. 

Total 
number 
of  col¬ 
leges. 

Total 

answer¬ 

ing. 

With 

Bible. 

Bible 

required. 

Bible 

elective. 

Required 

or 

elective. 

No  Bible 
study. 

30 

13 

13 

17 

43 

29 

14  1 

20 

5 

14 

50 

22 

20 

8 

16 

4 

2 

Free  Will . . . . 

2 

Methodist  Episcopal . 

57 

27 

26 

16 

13 

3 

1 

Methodist  Episcopal,  South.. 

25 

9 

6 

5 

2 

1 

3 

African  Methodist  Episcopal 

4 

2 

1 

1 

1 

Protestant  Episcopal . 

5 

4 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

Presbyterian . . . 

40 

25 

25 

25 

7 

7 

0 

Cumberland  Presbyterian... 

7 

5 

4 

4 

3 

o 

1 

United  Presbyterian . 

6 

3 

3 

s 

Congregationalist . 

25 

24 

23 

18 

13 

8 

1 

Christian 

20 

7 

7 

3 

6 

o 

Lutheran . . 

23 

16 

15 

14 

3 

9 

1 

United  Brethren 

13 

3 

3 

3 

1 

1 

Universalist  . . . 

4 

4 

2 

2 

2 

Friends  _  ....  _ 

7 

4 

4 

3 

1 

Seventh  Day  Adventists _ 

3 

3 

3 

1 

2 

Church  of  God . . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

l 

New  Church 

1 

1 

i 

Methodist  Protestant 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

l 

Reformed  Presbyterian  . 

2 

1 

1 

1 

United  Evangelical 

4 

2 

2 

1 

1 

Reformed . 

8 

6 

5 

5 

1 

l 

i 

Total . . . 

243 

197 

129 

108 

40 

46 

A  word  should  be  added  as  regards  the  construction  which  the  committee  have 
put  upon  the  term  “Bible  study”  in  studying  the  information  received.  The 
study  may  be  done  in  Hebrew  or  Greek,  or  in  the  English  Bible;  but  in  order  to 
be  admitted  into  the  tables  it  must  be  a  regular  part  of  the  curriculum.  If  it  is 
by  catalogue  statement  required  of  all  its  students,  it  is  included.  If  not  required, 
it  must  be  regularly  elective,  and  account  must  be  taken  of  it  in  some  way  in  the 
requirement  for  graduation.  We  felt  justified  in  rejecting  from  consideration 
for  purposes  of  tabulation  such  statements  as  this:  “The  president  conducts  a 
voluntary  Bible  class  Sunday  mornings,”  when  no  other  information  is  given  of 
the  work  and  its  place  in  the  college  duties. 

In  order  to  guard  against  any  misrepresentation  in  any  lists  which  might  be 
published,  we  gave  the  colleges  an  opportunity,  by  a  special  question,  to  state 
what  outside  means  are  employed  in  Bible  instruction. 


INFORMATION  GATHERED. 

“NO  STUDY”  COLLEGES. 

Of  the  243  listed  (men's  and  coeducational)  colleges,  46  are  without  Bible  study. 
Of  these,  17  are  State  institutions,  14  nonsectarian,  and  15  denominational. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  these  46  colleges,  together  with  the  remarks  made  by 
them  by  way  of  explaining,  apologizing  for,  or  justifying  their  lack  of  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  Bible  study: 

9.  University  of  Alabama. — None. 

10.  University  of  Arizona. — “  Prohibited  by  law.” 

11.  Arkadelphia. — Would  be  glad  to  arrange  Bible  study,  and  would  appreciate 
information  as  to  methods. 

19.  University  of  California. — ‘  ‘  In  State  institutions  distinctive  Bible  study  is  not 
favored,  but  in  literary  classes  frequent  reference  is  made  to  the  literary  qualities 
of  the  Bible.  ” 

26.  T’hroop  Polytechnical  Institute. — From  the  catalogue.  No  other  reply  made; 
nothing  appears. 

53.  University  of  Georgia. — There  is  a  teacher  of  Bible  outside  of  the  faculty. 
It  is  proposed  to  raise  an  interdenominational  fund. 
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64.  University  of  Idaho. — Young  Men’s  and  Young  Women’s  Christian  Associa¬ 
tions.  No  other  course  thus  far. 

70.  University  of  Illinois. — The  letter  was  referred  to  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association,  who  conduct  the  only  course. 

85.  Lincoln  University.— No  regular  work  as  yet. 

98.  Indiana  University. — No  Bible  work  appears  in  the  catalogue. 

125.  Iowa  State  University. — No  Bible  work  appears  in  the  catalogue. 

152.  St.  John’s  Lutheran. — No  Bible  course  as  such  in  the  curriculum.  This 
institution  being  preparatory  to  a  seminary,  the  systematic  study  of  the  Bible 
under  the  head  of  isagogics  is  entered  on  in  that  department.  “We  give  at  least 
two  hours  per  week  in  the  preparatory  department  to  Bible  history,  Old  and  New 
Testament,  guided  by  text-book;  college,  freshman,  and  sophomore  years,  Luther's 
Catechism,  etc.,  junior  and  senior,  Greek  New  Testament.”  The  president  adds: 
“  If  you  publish  outlines  for  Bible  study  in  college,  I  would  be  glad  to  get  a  copy.” 

156.  Ogden  College. — “From  lack  of  funds,  we  have  not  been  able  yet  to  arrange 
for  a  Bible  course  in  the  college.” 

175.  New  Orleans  University. — Bible  is  taught  in  the  preparatory  department. 
A  theological  course  is  advertised,  but  no  students  are  recorded  in  that  course. 

177.  Tulane  University. — “I  shall  be  glad  to  learn  of  any  practicable  plans  to 
promote  Bible  study.” 

179.  Bates. — President  Chase  replies  that  they  have  Bible  study.  As  it  is 
explained,  however,  it  falls  in  the  class  of  extra-curriculum  study.  There  is  a 
required  course  in  ethics,  and  there  are  large  voluntary  classes  in  Bible  conducted 
by  Professor  Purinton,  of  the  (Cobb)  Divinity  School. 

181.  St.  Johns  College. — The  president  teaches  a  Sunday  Bible  class. 

250.  Washington. — Constitution  forbids  instruction  “either  sectarian  or  relig¬ 
ious,  or  partisan  in  politics,”  etc.  Charter  forbids  instruction  “either  sectarian 
in  religion  or  partisan  in  politics,”  etc.  *  *  * 

266.  State  University  of  Nevada. — “I  regret  to  say  that  there  is  no  Bible  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  university.” 

280.  St.  Lawrence. — The  catalogue  has  no  hint  of  Bible  study.  The  religious 
attitude  of  the  university  is  shown  by  required  church  and  chapel  attendance  and 
by  the  fact  that  they  have  a  theological  department. 

290.  New  York  University. — None. 

802.  Catawba. — No  study. 

308.  Fargo. — Requires  it  of  preparatory  students,  but  has  no  course  in  college. 
Number  of  students  of  college  grade,  4. 

309.  University  of  North  Dakota. — “  Forbidden  by  law;  ”  “no instruction  either 
sectarian  in  religion  or  partisan  in  politics  shall  be  allowed  in  any  department  of 
the  university.”  There  are  simple  religious  exercises  each  day  and  voluntary 
Bible  classes  Sunday  evenings.  Attendance  is  gratifyingly  large,  including  most 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  among  the  students. 

311.  Buchtel. — Does  not  report  Bible  study. 

343.  Urbana  College. — Bible  study  seems  to  be  completed  in  the  preparatory 
depaitment;  in  the  college,  theological  instruction  takes  its  place. 

345.  Wilberforce  University. — None. 

350.  University  of  Oregon. —No  study. 

358.  Western  University. — None. 

880.  Central  High  School,  Philadelphia  (collegu  grade). — None. 

385.  Pennsylvania  State  College  (land  grant). —Catalogue  makes  no  statement. 
It  is  known  that  the  professor  of  English  includes  a  study  of  Job  in  one  of  his 
courses. 

391.  College  of  Charleston. — None.  Letter  gives  no  explanation. 

413.  University  of  Tennessee. — Catalogue  shows  none.  There  is  a  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association. 

424.  Vanderbilt. — “We  have  often  discussed  the  matter,  and  are  desirous  of 
introducing  an  elective  in  Bible  study.” 

425.  University  of  the  South.— None  in  the  catalogue. 

427a.  Jesse  Mai  Ay delott. — None. 

431.  University  of  Texas.— Catalogue  shows  none.  There  is  a  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association. 
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445.  University  of  Utah. — Catalogue  shows  none.  There  is  a  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association. 

446.  University  of  Vermont. — President  conducts  a  Bible  class  Sundays. 

447.  Middieburv  College. — None. 

450.  University  of  Virginia. — No  official  provision,  but  much  interest  on  the 
part  of  some  teachers  and  students.  Professor  Willett  lectures. 

451.  Emory  and  Henry  College. — “  I  desire  to  make  Bible  study,  as  soon  as  prac¬ 
ticable,  a  part  of  the  curriculum.’’ 

457.  William  and  Mary  College. — None;  they  rely  on  outside  aids. 

462.  University  of  Washington. — Catalogue  shows  none. 

476.  Milton. — None. 

481.  Wyoming  University. — All  instruction  in  religious  matters  is  voluntary. 
No  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  as  yet. 

238.  Doubtful  if  any. 

The  number  of  students  in  the  colleges  listed  above  which  have  no  regular  study 
of  the  Bible  in  the  curriculum  is  a  little  less  than  8,000.  The  average  number  in 
each  college,  175. 


Colleges  ( for  numbers  see  list  above)  with  required ,  elective ,  and  no — Bible  study. 


Required. 

Elective. 

ai 

o 

£ 

Required. 

Elective. 

None. 

Required. 

Elective. 

None. 

o' 

® 

Elective. 

None. 

Required. 

Elective,  j 

None. 

3 

98 

208 

323 

397 

g 

99 

210 

325 

398 

10 

100 

214 

326 

399 

11 

101 

216 

216 

328 

328 

400 

13 

102 

217 

329 

329 

401 

14 

14 

103 

218 

218 

330 

330 

403 

15 

106 

227 

331 

331 

404 

17 

109 

237 

237 

332 

405 

20 

20 

112 

238 

333 

333 

403 

24 

24 

113 

113 

242 

335 

412 

26 

114 

243 

243 

336 

336 

413 

31 

115 

246 

337 

414 

414 

34 

116 

250 

341 

416 

35 

117 

251 

342 

342 

418 

36 

119 

258 

343 

420 

39 

121 

259 

259 

344 

421 

40 

122 

261 

345 

423 

41 

123 

262 

347 

347 

424 

42 

124 

J  264 

350 

425 

43 

125 

266 

351 

427a 

44 

128 

128 

267 

267 

358 

428 

47 

134 

134 

j  269 

359 

359 

429 

48 

135 

270 

270 

362 

431 

49 

49 

136 

273 

363 

363 

437 

52 

52 

138 

138 

280 

364 

440 

53 

144 

281 

366 

442 

54 

151 

282 

367 

367 

445 

55 

152 

283 

368 

36b 

446 

1  60 

153 

284 

370 

370 

| 

447 

64 

155 

287 

371 

448 

65 

156 

290 

373 

450 

j  68 

68 

158 

292 

374 

451 

1  69 

166 

294 

375 

453 

70 

!  169 

295 

377 

456 

72 

1  174 

296 

378 

457 

75 

175 

297 

297 

379 

460 

76 

176 

299 

380 

462 

79 

177 

302 

382 

464 

80 

178 

303 

385 

466 

I. 

82 

179 

306 

306 

386 

470 

I  83 

180 

308 

389 

471 

471 

84 

181 

309 

390 

472 

472 

I 

85 

182 

311 

391 

475 

87 

190 

190 

312 

392 

476 

89 

205 

315 

395 

478 

478 

91 

207 

j  207 

320 

396 

481 

95 

Totals:  Required,  129;  elective,  103;  none,  46.  Total  with  Bible.  197. 
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STATE  INSTITUTIONS  AND  BIBLE  STUDY. 


Alabam  a.  — N  one. 

Arizona. — Prohibited  by  law. 

Arkansas. — No  State  institution  reporting. 

California. — i£In  State  institutions  distinctive  Bible  study  is  not  favored,  but  in 
literary  classes  frequent  reference  is  made  to  the  literary  qualities  of  the  Bible.” 

Colorado. — Hebrew  appears  in  the  catalogue. 

Connecticut. — No  college. 

Delaware. — No  State  institution  reporting. 

Florida. — No  State  institution  reporting. 

Georgia. — Teacher  outside  of  faculty.  Proposal  is  made  to  raise  an  interdenom¬ 
inational  fund. 

Idaho. — Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  and  Young  Women’s  Christian  Asso¬ 
ciation.  No  other  courses  thus  far. 

Illinois. — Letter  was  referred  to  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  who 
conduct  the  only  courses. 

Indiana. — No  Bible  work  appears  in  the  catalogue. 

Iowa. — Catalogue  shows  no  Bible. 

Kansas. — Two  Greek  classes  use  Greek  Testament  for  sight  reading.  Occasion¬ 
ally  there  is  a  regular  class  in  Greek  Testament.  The  professor  of  English  litera¬ 
ture  lectures  on  English  Bible;  Greek  professor  on  origin  of  the  Bible.  Young 
Men’s  and  Young  Women’s  Christian  Associations. 

Kentucky. — No  State  institution  reporting. 

Louisiana. — Stevens  and  Burton's  Harmony  of  the  Gospels  one  hour  weekly  is 
studied.  No  examination.  Aim,  devotion  and  culture.  Assigned  to  suitable 
teacher.  Next  year  we  want  to  introduce  Burton’s  Letters  and  Records  of  the 
Apostolic  Age.  We  find  the  course  of  study  we  are  pursuing  a  good  one. 

Maine.— No  State  institution  reporting. 

Maryland. — No  State  institution  reporting. 

Massachusetts. — No  State  institution  reporting. 

Michigan.— Courses  of  Biblical  literature  in  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association 
building  through  the  voluntary  agency  of  the  Church  of  the  Disciples,  who  have 
established  chairs  here  for  that  purpose,  and  have  done  a  great  deal  of  good  here 
for  the  last  few  3Tears.  “Students  (I  think)  pay  a  small  fee.”  Endowment  courses 
of  lectures  have  also  been  established  by  an  Episcopal  guild  and  also  by  a  Meth¬ 
odist  guild.  Catalogue  shows  several  Hebrew  and  Hellenistic  Greek  courses. 

Minnesota. — Hebrew  and  history  of  the  Hebrews. 

Mississippi. — No  information. 

Missouri. — New  Testament  Greek.  Disciple  Bible  college  in  connection.  Work 
there  is  not  counted  on  a  degree.  Episcopal  guild  to  be  established.  This  idea  is 
gaining  ground  in  Missouri.  The  president  of  the  Bible  college  writes  that  credit 
is  given  for  time  spent  in  that  college.  This  has  100  university  students  (50  from 
the  law  department)  taking  two  to  four  hours  of  work  in  the  Bible  college. 

Montana. — No  State  institution  reporting. 

Nebraska. — New  Testament  Greek;  Old  Testament  literature.  Interpretative 
study  of  Old  Testament  poetry  and  characterization,  one  semester.  Led  by  Eng¬ 
lish  literature  teacher. 

Nevada. — “I  regret  to  say  that  there  is  no  Bible  instruction  in  the  university.” 

New  Hampshire. — No  State  institution  reporting. 

New  Jersey. — No  State  institution  reporting. 

New  Mexico.— No  State  institution  reporting. 

New  York.— No  State  institution  reporting. 

North  Carolina. —Catalogue  statement:  New  Testament  Greek,  two  hours  per 
week.  Literary  study  of  the  Bible.  For  graduates,  critical  survey  of  one  or 
more  books.  Influence  of  the  Bible  on  literature  and  development,  by  professor  of 
English;  not  given  every  year.  The  professor  of  history  lectures  on  New  Testa¬ 
ment  history  to  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association.  This  can  not  be  counted 
toward  a  degree. 

North  Dakota. — “Forbidden  by  law.”  “No  instruction  either  sectarian  in  reli¬ 
gion  or  partisan  in  politics  shall  be  allowed  in  any  department  of  the  university.” 
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Ohio. — No  information. 

Oklahoma. — No  information. 

Oregon. — No  study. 

Pennsylvania. — Elective  (1897-98)  to  juniors  and  seniors,  by  Dr.  T.  H.  P.  Sailer. 
Two  hours  per  week.  “Introduction  to  Bible”  for  those  not  prepared  to  study  it 
in  the  original. 

Rhode  Island. — No  State  institution  reporting. 

South  Carolina. — No  State  institution  reporting. 

South  Dakota. — Biblical  literature,  four  hours,  twenty-four  weeks,  offered  for 
the  last  three  years.  Elected  only  once,  and  then  by  16  or  18  students.  Aim: 
culture,  literary,  archseological,  scientific.  Two  professors. 

Tennessee. — Catalogue  shows  no  work.  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association. 

Texas. — Catalogue  shows  no  work.  Young  Men's  and  Young  Women’s  Christian 
Association. 

Utah. — Catalogue  shows  no  work. 

Vermont. — President  conducts  Bible  class  on  Sundays. 

Virginia. — No  official  provision,  but  much  interest  on  the  part  of  some  teachers 
and  students.  Professor  Willett. 

Washington. — Catalogue  showTs  none. 

West  Virginia. — Bible  is  taught  only  as  a  literary  book,  and  Bible  ethics  as  a 
part  of  general  ethics. 

Wisconsin. — Hebrew  and  New  Testament  Greek  courses  are  numerous.  Also 
there  is  listed  under  Hebrew:  Isaiah,  literary  and  historical  study,  two  hours. 
History  and  geography  of  Palestine,  one  hour.  In  these  there  is  no  knowledge  of 
Hebrew  required. 

Wyoming. — All  instruction  in  religious  matters  is  voluntary.  No  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association  as  yet. 

COLLEGES  HAVING  BIBLE  STUDY. 

Of  the  243  colleges  in  the  list  197  report  Bible  study  as  a  part  of  the  curriculum. 
These  are  divided  between  required  and  elective  work,  as  follows: 


Requiring  Bible  work _ _ _ _  _ _ _ . _  129 

Not  requiring,  but  offering  as  an  elective . . . . .  68 

Total _  197 


Requiring  some  and  offering  more  as  elective . . . ....  40 

Not  requiring,  but  offering  as  an  elective  . . . . . .  68 

Total  offering  Bible  study  as  an  elective . . . .  108 


REQUIRED  BIBLE  STUDY. 

One  of  the  special  points  of  interest  in  our  investigation  was  the  mode  of  instruc¬ 
tion  in  required  Bible  courses.  The  number  of  hours  per  week  devoted  to  the 
study  in  the  colleges  which  make  a  requirement  in  Bible  is  shown  from  the  follow¬ 


ing  table: 

Unknown . . . . . . . . . .  . ...  12 

One-hour  courses  . . . . . . . .  . . .  67 

Two-hour  courses . . . . . . . .  23 

Three-hour  courses _ _ _ _ _  12 

Four- hour  courses  .  . . . . . . . . .  5 

Five- hour  courses _ _ _ _ _ _ _  17 


There  are  one  and  two  hour  Bible  courses  in  90  colleges  and  three,  four,  and  five 
hour  courses  in  34. 
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The  84  which  adopt  the  method  of  frequently  occurring  exercises  are  named  in 
the  following  condensed  list,  arranged  by  States: 

Colleges  having  three,  four,  and  five  hour  courses. 


Arkansas . Arkansas  College,  Philander  Smith. 

Colorado . .  ..Presbyterian  College  of  the  Southwest. 

Illinois _ _ Hedding.  Blackburn,  Carthage,  Lake  Forest,  IVlcKendree. 

Iowa _  Charles  City,  Amity,  Simpson,  Tabor,  Wartburg. 

Maine. . . . . Bowdoin. 

Missouri _ Christian  University. 

Nebraska _ Doane,  Gates,  Nebraska  Wesleyan. 

North  Carolina  ..Biddle,  Davidson,  Shaw. 

Ohio _ _ Findlay,  Hiram,  Marietta.  Muskingum,  Oberlin. 

Pennsylvania  . .. .  Grove  City. 

South  Dakota  .Black  Hills,  Yankton. 

Tennessee. _ Southwest  Presbyterian,  Milligan,  Fisk. 

Washington _ Walla  Walla. 

Wisconsin . Ripon. 


There  are  two-hour  courses  of  required  work  in  the  following  colleges: 
Colleges  having  two-hour  courses. 


Colorado.. _ Presbyterian  College  of  the  Southwest, 

Illinois . . . . .  Chaddock,  August-ana. 

Iowa _ Upper  Iowa,  Simpson,  Western. 

Kansas _ Baker. 

Minnesota _ St.  Olaf,  Macalister. 

Missouri . ..Westminster. 

New  Hampshire  .Dartmouth. 

North  Carolina.. Biddle,  Davidson,  Wake  Forest. 

Ohio _ Lima,  Otterbein. 

Pennsylvania _ Ursinus,  Thiel. 

Tennessee _ Central  Tennessee  College. 

Washington _ Puget  Sound. 

Wisconsin . .Lawrence. 


The  following  colleges  require  Bible  study  in  one-hour  courses  (i.  e. ,  one  period 
per  week) .  There  are  appended  some  remarks  made  in  their  letters  or  cata¬ 
logues,  bearing  on  the  preparation  required  for  the  lessons,  and  upon  the  value 
of  one-hour  required  courses: 

17.  Philander  Smith. — Twenty  minutes  each  day  throughout  the  course.  The 
Greek  Testament  is  taught  in  autumn  of  sophomore  year. 

20.  Pomona. — One  hour  through  the  course.  Two  hours’ preparation  required 
and  examinations.  ‘  ‘  Frequent  testimonials  and  clear  evidence  of  real  and  impor¬ 
tant  value.”  Aim  is  culture,  with  strong  devotional  bias.  Electives  are  also 
offered. 

39.  Trinity. — Held  Monday  morning.  Great  value. 

44.  Gallaudet. — Practically  is  a  Sunday-school  class.  On  the  whole  it  is  satis¬ 
factory. 

47.  Howard. — Freshman  year,  two  terms.  Also  a  Sunday-school  class  for 
boarders. 

54.  Atlanta, — Little  preparation,  and  little  value. 

60.  Emory. — Wonderfully  successful,  intellectually  and  religiously.  Old  and 
New  Testaments  are  used.  Through  the  course. 

87.  Northwestern  College. — Through  the  course.  Old  and  New  Testament. 

95.  Wheaton. — Recitations  and  examinations.  Very  helpful.  “  We  XDropose  to 
be  more  exact  in  requirements.” 

102.  Hanover. — Held  Sunday.  It  is  valued  highly. 

109.  Earlham. — Required  of  nonresidents.  Preparation  voluntary;  no  exam¬ 
inations. 

113.  Coe. — One  hour  of  preparation  required.  Use  the  Blakeslee  method. 
“Formerly  we  used  Smith;  now  the  Bible.” 
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116.  Amity. — Their  one-hour  course  is  in  New  Testament  Greek;  required  of 
sophomores. 

123.  Lenox. — Preparation  and  examination  as  in  any  other  course.  An  improve¬ 
ment  is  noticed  in  college  morals. 

128.  Cornell. — One-hour  course  on  the  Acts.  (Possibly  not  required.) 

136.  Midland. — One  hour  for  three  years.  Senior  year,  comparative  religion 
and  evidences  of  Christianity.  Bible  classes  like  other  classes,  except  that  there 
are  more  comments  by  the  professor  on  the  text. 

155.  Berea. — Lectures  and  examinations. 

158.  Center  College. — Lectures  and  examinations.  Through  the  course.  Old 
and  New  Testaments. 

166.  Bethel. — Required  of  every  student.  Value,  as  judged  by  the  interest  of 
the  students,  is  considerable.  No  examinations.  Obligatory  feature  on  account 
of  the  importance  of  Bible  in  literary  course;  but  compensated  for  by  giving 
credit  in  excess  of  time  and  labor  given  to  it,  as  compared  with  o':her  studies. 
Aim  is  culture,  not  excluding  devotion.  This  depends  on  the  current  sentiment 
in  college.  Many  have  not  studied,  some  not  read,  the  Bible  before  coming. 
Would  like  to  know  best  books  and  plans.  We  favor  direct  contact  with  the 
Bible.  We  have  advanced;  present  state  tentative.  Some  professors  report  their 
Bible  classes  to  be  their  best. 

176.  Straight. — Weekly,  three  years. 

202.  Alma. — Preparation  and  examinations  as  in  other  course.  We  think  highly 
of  the  work.  No  other  influences  character  so  much. 

205.  Benzonia. — “One  hour  a  week  through  the  course,”  is  the  reply;  but  only 
freshman  year  is  devoted  to  Bible  study;  the  rest  is  church  history  and  evidences. 

207.  Hillsdale. — Examinations  as  in  other  courses.  Seventy  per  cent  is  passing 
mark.  Highly  valuable. 

208.  Hope. — Examinations  as  usual.  Seventy  per  cent  is  passing  mark. 

210.  Olivet. — Freshmen,  New  Testament  ethics;  sophomores,  planting  and  devel¬ 
opment  of  Jewish  and  Christian  Church;  juniors,  evidences;  seniors,  doctrines  and 
duties  of  Old  and  New  Testaments.  Aim,  culture,  with  strong  devotional  element. 

216.  Carleton. — Freshmen  and  sophomores.  Good  grades  are  made. 

236.  Central. — “Some  students,  the  best,  appreciate  the  work;  others  study  it 
because  they  are  obliged  to.  It  is  taught  for  its  religious  influence.” 

246.  Park. — Freshman  and  sophomore  years.  The  theoretical  has  been  separated 
from  the  devotional  since  1890. 

243.  Missouri  Valley. — Entrance  requirements  in  Bible.  One  hour  through  the 
course.  Endowed  professorship.  Usual  academic  methods. 

251.  Drury. — Two  terms  at  least,  each  year,  through  most  of  the  course.  This 
includes,  however,  other  religious  instruction  besides  Bible. 

269.  Rutgers. — English  Bible  and  evidences  required  for  seniors. 

281.  Hamilton. — Through  the  course;  systematically  arranged.  “We  like  the 
plan.” 

296.  Biddle. — All  freshman  and  sophomore  and  part  of  senior  year,  one  hour; 
otherwise  two  and  three  hours. 

299.  Guilford. — Through  the  course.  At  least  one  hour  of  preparation.  Aim, 
devotion  and  culture.  “We  value  Bible  work  highly.” 

320.  Cincinnati. — No  definite  information. 

323.  Western  Reserve. — Freshman  year.  Two  hours’  preparation  and  semi¬ 
annual  examinations.  “Value  great,  if  teaching  is  good.” 

329.  Kenyon. — Freshman  year.  Preparation  similar  to  that  for  other  studies. 

330.  Denison. — Greek  Testament,  two  terms.  “We  do  not  feel  the  need  of  an 
English  Bible  chair.  ” 

342.  Heidelberg. — Two  terms  first  three  years.  Study  is  growing  more  thorough. 

347.  Wooster. — First  two  years.  Two  hours’  preparation;  examinations.  No 
question  of  the  value  of  required  Bible  study.  “The  confessedly  religious  and 
denominational  basis  of  our  organization  prevents  the  question.  Bible  is  the  best 
means  to  character,  culture,  and  strong  life.” 

351.  Pacific. — Through  the  course.  Aim,  to  learn  the  contents  of  the  Bible. 
The  Young  Men's  Chr;  flian  Association  does  the  devotional  work. 

362.  Geneva. — Preparation  as  for  other  courses.  Aim,  information,  inspiration. 
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363.  Moravian. — Freshman  year.  Most  of  the  students  study  for  the  ministry. 

367.  Lafayette. — Three  years.  Presumed  to  require  two  hours’  study  Sunday 
afternoon.  Cheerfully  attended,  decorous,  thoughtful. 

38S.  Pennsylvania. — Freshman  and  sophomore  years.  Preparation  as  for  other 
studies.  Also  a  Sunday  school. 

371.  Haverford.— Through  the  course.  Regular  work  required.  Highly  valuable. 

373.  Franklin  and  Marshall. — Freshman  year. 

375.  Lincoln. — through  the  course.  Memorizing  is  emphasized.  On  entrance 
an  examination  is  required  on  Genesis  and  Mark.  (College  is  for  negroes.) 

379.  Westminster. — One  term  each  year. 

389.  Washington  and  Jefferson. — Through  the  course;  $100  prize  for  excellence 
in  Bible  study. 

395.  Erskine. — Four  years’ course.  Graded  as  in  other  studies.  Sunday.  Grow¬ 
ing  appreciation  of  the  work.  Aim,  devotion  and  culture. 

396.  Furman. — Some  are  interested;  others  would  gladly  be  excused.  Bible 
Union  lessons  used.  “I  am  exceedingly  anxious  to  find  out  the  best  method  of 
securing  effective  Bible  study,  and  will  hail  any  light  on  this  matter.  More  reci¬ 
tations  are  needed;  can  be  secured  by  making  part  elective  or  by  substituting 
Bible  for  something  else.” 

397.  Newberry. — Each  class  one  hour.  Recitations. 

398.  Claflin. — No  previous  study.  Forty- five  minutes  daily  devoted  to  Bible 
reading  and  study.  Aim  is  devotional. 

399.  Wofford. — Half  hour  a  week.  The  time  is  so  short  that  no  effort  is  made 
to  make  the  exercise  a  drill.  Practical  aims  are  sought. 

400.  Pierre. — One-half  hour,  including  chapel  service.  Probably  more  time 
will  be  given;  more  class  work  done.  In  the  newer  West  we  can  not  bring  Bible 
teaching  into  very  close  class  work.  To  secure  the  largest  attendance  we  must 
use  more  general  methods. 

412.  Knoxville. — Forty-minute  periods.  Through  course.  Aim,  good  Chris¬ 
tians  and  good  citizens.  Examinations.  A  change  from  weekly  to  daily  recita¬ 
tions  is  seriously  considered. 

414.  Cumberland. — English  Bible  is  a  department  of  the  English  literature  work 
during  freshman  year. 

416.  Maryville. — Through  the  course.  Students  take  the  work  cheerfully  and 
with  interest  for  the  most  part;  promotes  seriousness  and  dignity.  We  think  the 
moral  and  religious  tone  has  been  elevated;  conversions  multiplied;  growth  in 
grace  of  students  and  teachers  promoted.  Regular  Bible  work  was  introduced 
in  1889.  All  teachers  participate  and  grow  more  expert  each  year.  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association  is  somewhat  under  the  influence  of  Mr.  Moody's  methods. 

428.  Greenville  and  Tusculum. — Forty-five  minutes.  Through  the  course. 
‘•Would  like  to  have  a  good  text-book.  None  of  the  several  which  I  have  seen 
satisfy  me.” 

429.  Washington. — Forty-five  minute  periods.  Of  great  value.  “Teaching  is 
now  distributed,  but  we  will  probably  arrange  to  have  one  man  do  all  the  work.” 

440.  Trinity. — Bible  lessons  in  chapel,  varied  and  adapted  to  the  several  grades 
of  students. 

456.  Roanoke. — Sophomore  year.  Required  work  is  not  generally  popular. 
Most  work  is  done  by  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association. 

466.  Whitman. — Through  course.  Inductive  study  of  the  Bible. 

472.  Beloit. — Monday  morning.  Courses  well  organized. 

Number  of  students  in  colleges  requiring  Bible  work  is:  Men,  10,645;  women, 
2,720;  total,  13,365;  average,  104.  It  is,  then,  the  smaller  colleges  which  require 
Bible. 

WHAT  IS  THE  REQUIRED  WORK? 

Of  the  129  colleges  it  is  stated  that  Old  Testament  study  is  required  in  49;  New 
Testament  in  77;  using  Greek  New  Testament  alone,  13;  using  Greek  in  part,  9; 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  40;  Old  Testament  alone,  4;  New  Testament  alone,  26; 
choice  offered,  2  or  3.  In  these  it  usually  occurs  that  the  Testament  which  is 
omitted  has  been  studied  in  the  preparatory  department.  Old  Testament  history 
is,  it  seems,  more  frequently  taught  there  than  any  other  part  of  the  Bible. 
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More  than  one-third  of  the  colleges  do  not  state  in  the  catalogue  or  in  their  let¬ 
ters  what  part  of  the  Bible  is  covered  by  the  required  work.  Some  of  the  one- 
third  follow  the  Sunday  School  lessons.  Some  use  a  text-book  and  follow  that. 

Biblical  history  is  most  frequently  studied.  Different  periods  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  times  are  not  commonly  separated  in  titles  of  courses.  The  Maccabean 
period  is  once  specified.  The  New  Testament  history  is  divided  into  life  of  Christ 
(gospels,  harmony)  and  Acts  (Paul,  early  church  history,  propagation  of  the 
gospel,  etc.).  Almost  all  who  make  their  requirement  in  Old  Testament  require 
Old  Testament  history.  Biblical  introduction  is  not  known  very  widely  as  a  sci¬ 
ence.  Geography  and  antiquities  are  mentioned  about  six  times.  Introduction 
about  as  often.  Outlines  and  analysis  five  times.  History  of  the  English  Bible 
once.  The  Bible  as  literature  is  specifically  mentioned  three  times. 


VALUE  OF  REQUIRED  WORK. 

Only  33  answer  the  question.  Twenty-four  of  these  answers  are  from  colleges 
having  one-hour  courses.  Eleven  say  the  value  is  great;  1,  great  if  teaching  is 
good;  1,  helpful;  1.  good  grades  are  made;  1,  growing  appreciation;  1 ,  considerable; 
2,  some  interested,  some  not  (more  hours  needed) ;  1,  taken  cheerfully  for  the  most 
part;  1,  unsatisfactory;  1,  not  popular;  1,  little;  little  preparation;  made  a  required 
subject  last  year;  1,  dGes  not  knowhow  much  knowledge  is  gained,  but  it  gives 
the  professors  a  chance  to  reach  the  students;  1,  changed  to  elective  last  year. 

Five  answers  from  two-hour  course  colleges  say  that  they  are  valuable,  appre¬ 
ciated,  popular;  a  three-hour  course  college  says  decidedly  valuable:  3  four-hour, 
profitable,  useful,  helpful;  2  five-hour,  high,  incalculable. 

In  addition  to  these  few  specific  answers  to  the  question  as  to  the  value  it  is  to 
be  noted  that  the  one-honr  plan  is  the  older  one,  and  that  accordingly  any  change 
from  that  plan  in  favor  of  a  larger  number  of  hours  per  week  is  evidence  of  dis¬ 
satisfaction,  more  or  less  pronounced,  with  the  older  method.  At  least  they  were 
searching  for  something  more  valuable. 


ELECTIVE  BIBLE  STUDY. 


The  interest  of  the  committee  centered  in  the  minimum  rather  than  the  maxi¬ 
mum  of  Bible  study.  The  information  gained  shows  that  the  elective  courses  are 
found  chiefly  in  the  larger  and  better-equipped  colleges,  those  which  are  the  lead¬ 
ers  in  methods.  The  elective  courses  reveal  in  their  subjects  and  methods  the 
influence  of  competition  with  other  academic  courses,  and  offer  fewer  peculiar  or 
questionable  methods  than  is  the  case  with  the  required  courses  in  other  colleges. 
The  present  report  has  not  been  developed  in  further  detail. 

The  average  number  of  students  in  colleges  where  Bible  is  offered  only  as  an 
elective  is  353;  total  number  of  students  in  them,  23,967. 

Average  attendance  in  colleges  offering  Bible  either  as  required  or  elective 
work,  190. 

TEACEIVG  FORCE. 


The  inquiry  concerning  teaching  force  was  answered  by  142  colleges: 


All  teach  in _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Work  assigned  to  from  1  to  9  teachers _ _ _ _ 

Stated  to  be  done  by  1  man  (or  several,  if  the  work  is  more  than  1  man  can  do) . 
Of  these  there  are  special  professorships  (alone,  or  with  evidences  or  ethics; 

perhaps  the  professor  does  other  work,  but  this  is  his  chief  work)  in _ 

Attached  to  some  other  chair  in . . . . 

Not  stated  what  other  chair . . . . . . . . 

Philosophy . . . . . . . 

English . . . . . . . . . . . 

Taught  by  the  president  in. _ _ _  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 


6 

37 

92 


26 


25 

6 

11 

8 
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Taught  by  the  pastor . . - . . . . . — . .  2 

Taught  by  the  chaplain _ _ _ _ _  1 

Taught  by  the  lecturer _ _  1 

Taught  by  the  professors  in  attached  seminary _ _  14 


The  following  are  the  facts  about  Bible  study  in  9  of  the  15  colleges  for  women, 
Division  A. 

1.  Mills. — One  hour  per  week  required  of  juniors  and  seniors.  Outlines  of  Bible 
study,  using  Steele’s  book.  (This  course,  in  addition  to  Sunday  work  in  the  col¬ 
lege  Sunday  School. )  One  and  a  half  hour's  preparation  is  estimated  for  each  les¬ 
son,  conducted  by  the  president  and  the  pastor  of  the  college  church.  Increase 
in  thoroughness  of  work  is  a  recent  improvement.  There  are  also  courses  of  (out¬ 
side)  lectures  on  the  Bible  as  literature.  Our  Bible  work  seems  valuable. 

2.  Rockford. — One  hour  a  week,  freshman  and  sophomore  years.  One  and  a 
half  hours’  preparation.  Regular  work  of  teacher  of  philosophy.  Have  just  been 
obliged  to  drop  required  Bible  for  juniors  and  seniors.  This  was  on  account  of 
the  many  subjects  in  the  curriculum  for  required  study. 

3.  Smith. — Required  work  for  freshmen,  one-half  year;  sophomores,  whole  year; 
juniors,  one-half  year — all  one  hour.  Kept  one  hour  by  reason  of  the  numerous 
difficulties  of  making  a  change,  which  is  in  itself  desirable.  Elective  work  is  well, 
increasingly,  elected.  The  department  is  of  equal  dignity  with  others.  One 
teacher  in  eharge.  Sophomores  and  juniors  taking  their  electives  are  excused 
from  their  required  work,  in  order  to  get  them  out  of  the  one-hour  courses;  these 
are  unsebolarly  and  inefficient  and  opposed  by  a  majority  of  the  faculty. 

6.  Mount  Holyoke.  — Required ,  one  h onr  a  week  for  the  first  three  years.  Seniors 
have  theism.  Two  hours’  preparation,  examinations,  etc.  Aim,  culture  and  in¬ 
formation.  Elective  work  offered  next  year  for  the  first  time.  Special  chair  of 
instruction  in  biblical  literature.  It  is  proposed  to  offer  choice  in  the  required 
work.  The  great  question  in  college  Bible  study  is  one  of  method — method  of 
conducting  classes  and  of  directing  individual  work  of  students. 

7.  Wellesley. — Required,  one  hour  in  freshman  and  sophomore  years  each;  two 
in  junior  year.  Juniors  may  choose  between  seven  parallel  courses.  Preparation 
same  as  for  other  work.  Aim,  culture  or  general  education.  Work  done  by  a 
eorps  of  instructors  designated  wholly  for  this  work.  The  department  of  biblical 
instruction  has  been  recently  organized.  Much  devotional  study  of  the  Bible 
among  the  students.  Numerous  electives  open,  with  credit  on  degree. 

9.  W ells. — Required,  one  hour  a  week  of  freshmen  and  sophomores.  Two  hours 
of  preparation,  with  rigid  examinations.  Electives  offered  to  juniors  and  seniors. 
Largely  elected.  The  biblical  department  was  specially  organized  recently,  and 
is  in  charge  of  a  specially  trained  professor. 

12.  Yassar. — Have  depended  thus  far  upon  lectures  by  specialists,  given  Sunday 
evenings ;  attendance  of  all  students  expected.  “  W ill  not  say  that  we  are  satisfied 
with  the  method,  for  there  is  no  way  of  testing  the  results,  except  as  the  students 
organize  for  speeial  supplementary  studies.  However,  I  know  of  no  better  method 
than  this,  unless  we  are  able  to  secure  a  special  student  of  the  Scriptures,  who  can 
offer  attractive  elective  courses  as  well  as  a  general  prescribed  course  for  the 
freshmen.”  The  difficulties  of  arranging  the  curriculum  are  to  be  considered  in 
this  connection. 

13.  Cleveland  College  for  Women. — Required  for  first  three  years,  two  hours’ 
preparation  and  examinations  as  usual.  No  devotional  aim. 

14.  Bryn  Mawr. — Required  once  a  week  through  the  year,  u  Biblical  literature.  ” 
Numerous  elective  courses  one  and  two  hours  a  week.  Required  work  is  taken 
usually  in  the  junior  or  senior  year.  Preparation  the  same  as  for  other  work. 
We  regard  it  as  of  great  value.  Primary  aim  of  biblical  work  is  cultural,  inci¬ 
dentally  devotional.  Special  chair  of  instruction. 
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15.  Randolph-Macon. — Definite  Bible  instruction  only  on  Sundays,  when  the 
students  meet  the  various  professors,  who  present  studies  in  various  lines  of  Bible 
literature. 

REVIEW  OF  THE  SITUATION. 

The  conditions  are  most  hopeful.  The  larger  colleges— those  best  organized  for 
work — are  giving  gratifying  attention  to  Bible  study. 

Many  of  the  smaller  colleges  are  doing  their  best.  A  number  express  their 
desire  to  do  more,  signifying  their  purpose  to  develop  the  work  as  time  and  money 
and  students  increase.  Some  very  frankly  express  their  ignorance  of  the  best 
methods,  and  say  that  they  will  gladly  welcome  any  suggestions  for  improvement. 

We  regard  the  number  and  character  of  the  responses  received  to  our  circular 
as  in  themselves  indicative  of  considerable  interest  in  the  matter. 

There  is  a  disposition  on  all  sides  to  increase  the  amount  and  quality  of  the 
work  done.  It  is  coming  to  be  more  on  an  equality  with  other  departments. 
Recent  appointments  of  special  teachers  are  reported.  Tentative  instructorships 
are  being  made  permanent. 

Some  of  the  State  institutions  have  regular  work.  Others  report  themselves  as 
being  in  sympathy  with  Bible  study,  and  rely  upon  and  actively  cooperate  with 
outside  efforts  to  accomplish  the  desired  ends. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  still  great  need  of  such  efforts  as 
this  Institute  stands  for,  and  a  great  opportunity  to  secure  still  further  gains. 

Many,  though  by  no  means  all,  of  the  colleges  which  do  not  reply  doubtless  have 
little  or  no  Bible  study  to  report.  There  are  colleges  which  make  a  report, 
though  that  has  to  be  “  no  study.”  There  are  many  schools  where  the  so-called 
Bible  instruction  is  distributed  among  the  members  of  the  faculty,  with  results 
which  are  inevitable.  Too  many  answer  our  questions  as  if  we  were  inquiring 
about  common  Sunday  school  classes.  From  the  answers  received  there  is  more 
than  a  suspicion  warranted  that  the  typical  one-hour  course  is  little  more  than 
the  average  Sunday-school  class  in  method  of  conduct,  dignity,  and  results.  Add, 
however,  to  such  a  class  the  element  of  required  attendance  and  we  would  expect 
to  find  what  is  stated  in  some  instances  to  be  the  case,  that  the  value  is  questioned, 
results  indifferent,  interest  slight.  “No  preparation,”  “preparation  slight.” 
‘ 4 preparation  voluntary,”  “one  hour’s  preparation  is  expected ’’—such  phrases 
show  the  character  of  the  work.  Some  who  reply  seem  not  to  understand  what 
Bible  study  means.  They  include  in  their  statements  evidences,  church  history, 
and  ethics.  One  replies  that  they  have  Bible  study  one  hour  a  week  through  the 
course,  when  only  the  freshman  year  is  occupied  with  strict  Bible  study. 

The  State  colleges  are,  or  think  that  they  are,  hindered  by  law  from  doing  Bible 
work — a  condition  which  may  be  improved.  The  history  and  literature  of  the 
Hebrews  and  the  Jews  may  and  should  be  studied  as  other  history  and  literature 
is  studied.  The  peculiar  religious  element  need  not  be  dealt  with,  and  modern 
sectarianism  is  not  found  in  the  Bible.  Such  a  large  and  influential  portion  of 
universal  history  and  literature  should  not  be  ignored,  or  information  about  it  be 
left  to  chance  instruction. 

SUGGESTIONS.1 

From  the  answers  received,  the  committee  feel  justified  in  offering  the  follow¬ 
ing  suggestions  to  the  Institute: 

1.  The  aim  should  be  some  Bible  work  in  every  college  in  the  country,  State 
institutions  included. 

2.  Bible  study  should  be  conducted  in  the  best  modern  way,  with  the  use  of  the 
best  books,  and  with  the  most  skillful  teachers  obtainable.  It  is  important  that 

1  It  may  be  observed  that  the  necessary  limits  of  this  report  render  it  impossible  to  present 
all  the  data  upon  which  these  suggestions  are  based.  The  subject  has  been  fully  considered, 
and  the  suggestions  seem  naturally  to  follow  from  the  facts. 
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the  colleges  understand  that  modern  methods  and  radical  higher  criticism  are  not 
synonymous. 

3.  Except  under  peculiar  conditions  the  Bible  itself  should  be  studied,  other 
text-books  being  used  only  to  direct  attention  to  this  book  itself. 

4.  A  clearly-drawn  line  should  separate  Bible  study  as  an  immediately  devo¬ 
tional  exercise  from  Bible  study  as  a  part  of  the  college  curriculum. 

5.  The  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  is  well  equipped  for  furnishing  Bible* 
work  of  a  devotional  nature,  ancfis  heartily  to  be  commended  to  the  colleges  for 
that  purpose.  We  make  this  suggestion  with  the  more  emphasis,  because  if  the* 
devotional  work  is  given  into  the  charge  of  this  or  some  similar  agency  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  Bible  study  in  the  curriculum,  for  which  credit  is  to  be  given  toward  an 
academic  degree,  is  much  simplified. 1 

6.  The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  courses,  or  whatever  other  outside* 
organization  is  in  the  field,  or  is  brought  in,  should  not  supersede  all  curriculum 
courses.  There  is  real  and  abundant  need  of  both.  The  value  of  each  is  impaired: 
if  it  is  to  do  duty  for  both;  while  if  each  restricts  itself  to  its  own  sphere,  they  may- 
supplement  each  other  perfectly. 

7.  The  college  Bible  course  should  be  so  free  from  avowed  and  direct  devotional* 
aims,  that  the  teacher  can  demand  as  thorough  work  as  in  any  college  courser- 
Bible  study  will  then  take  its  place  as  a  worthy  part  of  the  curriculum.  When  the* 
student  has  joined  the  class,  attendance,  preparation,  recitations,  tests,  examina¬ 
tions,  theses,  should  correspond  with  those  demanded  in  other  college  work. 

8.  The  college  should  create  as  soon  as  possible  a  department  of  Bible  study" 
on  a  par  with  others,  though  the  amount  of  work  offered  at  first  be  small. 

9.  The  teaching  ought  to  be  done  by  some  one  (or  more,  if  the  work  to  be  done* 
is  more  than  one  man's  work)  who  is  equipped  for  this  work  with  the  same  thor¬ 
oughness  as  is  demanded  of  teachers  in  other  departments.  The  committee  would 
certainly  not  overlook  the  important  influence  upon  the  teachers,  as  well  as  upon; 
the  students,  of  the  enlistment  of  the  whole  teaching  force  in  Bible  instruction.. 
The  assignment  of  the  systematic  curriculum  work  to  a  trained  specialist  should 
not  and  will  not  interfere  with  extra-curriculum  devotional  Bible  classes  led  by" 
the  several  professors.2 

10.  The  committee  agree  heartily  to  recommend  that  one-hour  courses  be  made 
at  least  three  hours  a  week,  in  order  to  secure  for  them  fuller  recognition,  closer 
application,  more  definite  aim,  and  a  better  outlook  for  the  elective  work  which 
should,  and  very  often  does,  follow.  We  recommend  this,  even  knowing  that  in 
most  cases  the  work  must  be  confined  to  fewer  weeks.  But  conditions  differ,  and 
we  do  not  feel  ready  to  reject  as  valueless  all  one  or  two  hour  courses.  After  all,, 
the  character  of  the  work  done  is  the  chief  thing,  and  it  may  be  that  insistence* 
upon  three,  four,  and  five  hour  courses  would  prove  an  artificial  and  needless  con¬ 
dition.  It  is  our  judgment,  however,  that  there  is  more  than  an  accidental 
connection  between  one-hour  courses  and  the  Sunday  School-like  methods  of  the- 
past;  and  that  the  easiest  way  to  elevate  the  style  of  instruction  in  Bible  is  to  con¬ 
centrate  the  work.  A  one  hour  course  is  often,  perhaps  usually,  regarded  as  an 


1  The  committee  are  glad  to  draw  attention  to  a  very  careful  statement  secured  from  Mr  J, 
R.  Mott,  summarizing  and  characterizing  the  work  of  the  college  department  of  the  Young: 
Men’s  Christian  Association.  Attention  is  called  also  to  the  reports  printed  in  the  Young  Men’s- 
Christian  Association  Yearbook.  Their  statements  of  work  done  amply  justify  the  claim  made 
for  them  above,  that  they  are  well  equipped  for  the  kind  of  Bible  work  to  which  allusion  is 
made. 

2  It  will  not  be  misunderstood  that  we  urge  less  Bible  study  of  a  devotional  character,  or  Bibles 
study  that  is  less  devotional,  among  college  students;  on  the  contrary,  we  would  organize  it  ins 
such  a  way  that  it  can  become,  and  can  be  kept,  truly  devotional.  The  recommended  distinc¬ 
tion  between  curriculum  study  and  extra-curriculum  devotional  study  is  not  made  until  we- 
are  sure  that  there  are  agencies  in  the  field  entirely  competent,  with  the  counsel  of  individual 
professors,  to  conduct  courses  of  this  character  in  a  way  to  secure  the  best  possible  results. 
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extra,  which  must  not  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  regular  five  hour  courses. 
So  long  as,  and  in  so  far  as,  one  hour  Bible  courses  are  thus  originated,  and  an 
entrance  is  granted  only  grudgingly  to  the  Bible  as  a  study,  results  will  certainly 
not  be  satisfactory.  It  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  importance  of  the  study  be 
conceded  and  maintained  by  the  college  authorities.  This  being  the  attitude,  the 
one  hour  feature  is  not  an  unsurmountable  difficulty.  If  the  conditions  seem  to 
require  it,  a  weekly  exercise  can  be  made  a  success;  experience  has  abundantly 
proved  that.  The  committee  makes  this  explanation  in  order  to  avoid  discouraging 
the  many  colleges  where  better  arrangements  can  not  at  present  be  made. 

11.  The  committee  has  no  recommendation  as  to  required  versus  elective  Bible 
courses  in  college.  The  conditions  in  and  around  one  college  differ  so  largely 
from  those  of  another  that  each  must  probably  think  the  matter  through  for  itself. 
One  college  finds  required  work  satisfactory  from  every  point  of  view.  Another 
finds  it  the  opposite;  students  and  teachers  dislike  it.  One  (a  unique  one,  indeed) 
is  just  making  its  work  required.  Another  is  making  its  work  elective. 

It  would  seem  a  natural  outcome  of  the  careful  differentiation  of  devotional 
study  of  the  Bible  from  the  curriculum  study,  which  has  been  recommended 
above,  that  an  important  objection  to  the  requirement  of  Bible  study  from  college 
students  disappears,  viz,  that  it  interferes  with  the  sovereign  rights  of  an  Ameri¬ 
can.  It  seems  that  a  boy  reaches  the  age  of  consent  earlier  in  religious  matters 
than  in  intellectual.  Horace’s  Odes  and  Greek  philosophy,  but  not  the  Psalms  or 
the  teaching  of  Jesus,  may  be  required  studies  for  him. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  absence  of  the  strictly  devotional  element  would  for 
many  destroy  the  chief  argument  for  making  Bible  study  required.  It  would 
seem,  however,  that  moral  and  religious  profit  from  the  study  of  the  Bible  does 
not  disappear  with  the  disappearance  of  the  immediately  devotional  element;  that 
Bible  truth  presented  without  appeal  or  invitation,  presented  as  judicially  as  pos¬ 
sible;  that  the  facts  of  the  Bible,  recited  as  the  facts  of  profane  history  are  recited; 
that  the  ethics  of  the  Bible,  studied  as  any  other  subject  is  studied  (and  no  con¬ 
scientious  scruples,  however  abnormally  developed,  can  reasonably  stand  in  the 
way  of  such  treatment),  ought  to  form  in  the  end  as  potent  an  influence  over 
thoughtful  men  and  women  as  could  be  demanded. 

12.  Bible  study  in  State  universities  should  receive  more  detailed  study.  It  is 
in  order,  however,  to  state  our  conviction  that  State  enactments  against  biblical 
instruction  are  directed  against  it  as  it  was  formerly  given,  and  that  with  the  rise 
of  the  new  methods  of  study  of  the  Bible,  and  with  the  training  of  men  ready  and 
fitted  to  conduct  it  with  entire  respect  for  the  religious  scruples  of  students  and 
parents,  just  as  a  novel  may  be  studied  without  the  inculcation  of  all  the  follies  of 
its  characters,  or  as  historical  study  does  not  compel  us  to  adopt  the  vices  of  its 
heroes,  abundant  freedom  may  be  had  for  Bible  study.  It  is  a  sad  commentary 
on  former  methods  that  the  phrase  prohibiting  teaching  which  is  “sectarian  in 
religion  ”  should  be  quoted  as  forbidding  Bible  study.  Doubtless  the  legal  diffi¬ 
culties  differ  in  the  various  States.  It  may  well  be  that  the  use  of  State  funds  for 
the  salary  of  a  teacher  of  the  Bible  would  be  illegal,  whereas  the  State  could  not 
decline  to  receive  and  administer  gifts  to  endow  such  a  chair.  It  may  be  that 
the  time  has  not  yet  come  when  it  would  be  fitting  to  press  the  claims  of  formal 
Bible  study  upon  certain  State  institutions.  Meantime,  there  is  an  abundant 
opportunity,  with  rare,  if  any,  exceptions,  to  include  Hebrew  history  in  ancient 
history,  biblical  masterpieces  of  literature  in  literary  courses,  biblical  ethics  in 
general  ethics,  until,  in  entire  conformity  to  law,  the  students  are  put  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  fair  knowledge  of  Bible  facts. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 


THE  BIBLE  IX  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  AXD  STATE  UNIVER- 

SITIES. 

I. — Report  concerning  Bible  reading  in  the  public  schools  of  the  United  States,  prepared  by 

Elizabeth  B.  Cooli,  president  Chicago  Woman’s  Educational  Union. 

(1)  Origin  of  the  investigation. 

(2)  Detailed  report,  by  States,  of  the  present  practice  relative  to  Bible  reading  in  the  public 

schools. 

(3)  Tabulated  summary  of  statements  made  by  school  superintendents. 

(-1)  Readings  from  the  Bible  selected  for  school. 

II. — The  Bible  in  the  public  schools;  from  an  address  by  Dr.  A.  P.  Peabody,  of  Harvard  University. 

III. — The  English  Bible  and  State  Universities,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Young,  field  secretary  of  the  Chris¬ 

tian  Woman’s  Board  of  Missions. 

In  May,  1898,  the  Chicago  Woman's  Educational  Union  requested  its  president 
to  prepare  a  statistical  and  historical  report  concerning  Bible  reading  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  of  the  United  States.  In  compliance  with  the  request,  letters  of  inquiry 
were  sent  to  the  45  State  superintendents  of  schools,  all  of  which,  with  two  excep¬ 
tions,  have  been  answered.  Two  forms  of  blanks  were  sent  to  county  and  city 
superintendents  of  schools,  one  containing  the  following  questions,  the  other  two 
less: 

Are  portions  of  the  Bible  read  regularly  in  all  the  schools  of  your  city? 

If  not,  is  the  Bible  read  in  part  of  them? 

If  read,  for  how  many  years  has  this  been  the  custom? 

If  not,  was  it  formerly  read  there? 

For  how  many  years? 

Is  there  a  rule  of  your  board  on  this  matter? 

Although  many  of  these  blanks  reached  the  superintendents  after  their  schools 
were  dosed  for  the  summer  and  many  school  officers  had  no  accurate  data  upon 
the  subject,  replies  were  received  in  response  to  these  inquiries  from  every  State 
of  the  Union.  The  earnest  and  cordial  spirit  pervading  these  returns  was  notice¬ 
able. 

Dividing  the  United  States  for  convenience  into  the  North  and  South  Atlantic, 
the  South  and  North  Central,  and  the  Western  portions,  their  attitude  toward 
Bible  reading  in  the  public  schools  is  found  to  be  as  follows: 

NORTH  ATLANTIC  DIVISION. 


Hon.  W.  W.  Stetson,  State  superintendent  of  schools,  Augusta,  Me.,  reports  in 
general  as  follows: 

I  am  very  happy  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  opening  exercise  in  most  of  the 
common  schools  of  this  State  consists  of  reading  a  passage  of  Scripture  by  the 
teacher  and  repeating  the  Lord’s  Prayer  by  the  teacher  and  pupils. 

This  custom  is  so  general  that  I  think  it  is  unnecessary  to  attempt  to  collect  any 
statistics  upon  this  matter  in  this  State. 

Reports  from  superintendents  and  school  officers  from  9  of  the  16  counties  in 
Maine,  received  since  June  17,  1896,  state  that  there  is  Bible  reading  in  every 
school.  In  the  tenth,  teachers  read  or  not,  as  they  please. 
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As  soon  as  the  Pilgrims  penetrated  the  wilds  of  Maine  and  established  schools, 
the  Bible  was  the  Book  essential.  Through  public  spirit  and  respect  for  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  in  whose  interest  public  schools  are  administered,  daily  reading  of  the 
Bible  has  been  maintained  for  two  hundred  and  seventy-one  years. 

The  rule  for  the  opening  exercises  in  the  schools  of  Portland,  Maine’s  chief  city, 
is  as  follows: 

Reading  of  select  portions  of  Scripture  by  the  teacher  and  the  repeating  of  the 
Lord’s  Prayer  kin  concert  by  the  pupils  shall  constitute  the  opening  exercises  of 
the  schools. 

The  practice  of  the  school  teachers  of  Maine  is  in  harmony  with  the  decision  of 
Justice  Appleton,  which  was  concurred  in  by  the  entire  bench  of  seven  members 
of  the  supreme  court  of  Maine  (see  38  Maine,  379). 

The  Maine  court  says: 

If  the  Bible,  or  any  particular  version  of  it,  may  be  excluded  from  the  schools 
because  its  teachings  may  be  opposed  to  the  teachings  of  the  authorities  of  any 
church,  the  same  result  may  ensue  as  to  any  other  book.  If  any  one  sect  may 
object,  the  same  right  must  be  granted  to  others.  This  would  give  the  authorities 
of  any  sect  the  right  to  annul  any  regulation  of  the  constituted  authorities  of  the 
State  as  to  the  course  of  study  and  the  books  to  be  used.  It  is  placing  the  legis¬ 
lation  of  the  State,  in  the  matter  of  education,  at  once  and  forever  in  subordina¬ 
tion  to  the  decrees  and  teachings  of  any  and  all  the  sects,  when  their  members 
conscientiously  believe  such  teachings.  It  at  once  surrenders  the  power  of  the 
State  to  a  government  not  emanating  from  the  people  nor  recognized  by  the  con¬ 
stitution.  *  *  *  As  the  existence  of  conscientious  scruples  as  to  the  reading  of 
a  book  can  be  known  only  from  the  assertion  of  the  child,  its  mere  assertion  must 
suffice  for  the  exclusion  of  any  book  in  the  reading  or  in  the  hearing  of  which  it 
may  allege  a  wrong  to  be  done  to  its  religious  conscience.  *  *  *  As  a  right 
existing  on  the  part  of  one  child,  it  is  equally  a  right  belonging  to  all.  As  it 
relates  to  one  book,  so  it  may  apply  to  another,  whether  relating  to  science  or 
morals.  *  *  *  As  the  child  may  object  to  reading  any  book,  so  it  may  equally 
object  to  hearing  it  read  for  the  same  cause,  and  thus  the  power  of  selection  of 
books  is  withdrawn  from  those  to  whom  the  law  intrusts  it,  and  by  the  right  of 
negation  is  transferred  to  the  scholars.  The  right  as  claimed  undermines  the 
power  of  the  State.  It  is  that  the  will  of  the  majority  shall  bow  to  the  conscience 
of  the  minority  or  to  the  conscience  of  one.  *  *  *  Nor  is  this  all;  while  the 
laws  are  made  and  established  by  those  of  full  age,  the  right  of  obstruction, 
of  interdiction,  is  given  to  any  and  all  children,  of  however  immature  age  or 
judgment. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

The  New  Hampshire  school  law,  Chapter  III,  sections  15,  17,  and  18,  is  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Sec.  15.  No  book  or  tract  designed  to  advocate  the  tenets  of  any  particular  sect 
or  party  shall  be  permitted  in  any  of  the  schools,  nor  shall  any  sectarian  or  parti¬ 
san  instruction  be  given  by  any  teacher  in  the  same. 

Sec.  17.  Good  morals  being  of  the  first  importance  to  pupils  and  essential  to 
their  highest  progress  in  useful  knowledge,  instruction  therein  shall  be  given  in 
each  of  the  schools,  and  the  principles  of  truth  and  virtue  faithfully  inculcated 
upon  all  suitable  occasions.  The  pupils  shall  be  carefully  instructed  to  avoid 
idleness  and  profanity,  falsehood  and  deceit,  and  every  wicked  way  and  disgrace¬ 
ful  practice,  and  to  conduct  themselves  in  an  orderly,  courteous,  and  respectful 
manner;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  instructors,  so  far  as  practicable,  to  exer¬ 
cise  a  general  inspection  over  them  in  these  regards  both  in  and  out  of  school 
and  while  going  to  the  same  and  returning  home. 

Sec.  18.  The  morning  exercises  of  all  the  schools  shall  commence  with  the  read¬ 
ing  of  the  Scriptures,  followed  by  the  Lord’s  Prayer. 

Hon.  Fred  Gowing,  State  superintendent  of  schools,  Concord,  N.  H.,  writes 
June  20,  1896: 

I  not  only  do  not  object  to  using  the  actual  Bible,  leaving  to  the  teachers’  dis¬ 
cretion  the  selection  of  passages,  but  encourage  it. 

Reports  from  superintendents  or  teachers  in  all  but  one  of  the  counties  of  New 
Hampshire  have  been  received.  In  all  the  schools  of  the  State,  with  a  very  few 
exceptions,  the  Bible  is  read  and  has  been  since  the  schools  were  first  established 
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(about  1633).  Many  of  the  school  boards  emphasize  the  State  law  for  Bible  read¬ 
ing  with  local  rules. 

VERMONT. 


Hon._Mason  S.  Stone,  State  superintendent  of  education,  Montpelier,  Vt., 
writes: 

We  encourage  Bible  reading  in  our  public  schools,  although  we  have  no  law 
requiring  it.  The  Bible  is  read  in  nearly  every  school.  The  Lord’s  Prayer  and 
Bible  verses  are  quite  generally  recited. 

Three  local  reports  received  show  that  the  general  custom  from  the  earliest 
existence  of  the  schools  has  been  to  have  the  Bible  read  daily.  One  of  these  states 
that  the  Bible  is  not  read  in  the  graded  schools  of  the  town,  but  in  the  outlying 
districts  only.  A  second  states  that  it  always  has  been  read  in  a  part  of  the 
schools,  and  the  third  that  it  has  always  been  read  in  all  the  schools 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Hon.  Frank  A.  Hill,  secretary  State  board  of  education,  Boston,  Mass.,  writes 
June  15,  1896: 

So  far  as  my  knowledge,  my  observation,  and  my  experience  go,  the  schools  of 
Massachusetts  read  selections  from  the  Bible  once  a  day.  The  repetition  of  the 
Lord’s  Prayer  is  generally  used  in  connection  with  the  devotional  exercises,  and 
the  singing  of  sacred  music,  while  not  universal,  is  exceedingly  common. 

The  enthusiasm  with  which  chairmen  of  school  boards  and  other  officers  of 
schools  send  in  their  affirmative  reports  (100  received)  shows  a  deep  interest  in 
Bible  reading  in  schools.  For  two  hundred  and  seventy-six  years  the  Bible  has 
been  most  intelligently  read  by  the  people  of  Massachusetts. 

The  State  law  upon  this  subject  is  as  follows: 

Sec.  33.  The  school  committee  shall  require  the  daily  reading  in  the  public 
schools  of  some  portion  of  the  Bible  without  written  note  or. oral  comment,  but 
they  shall  not  require  a  scholar  whose  parent  or  guardian  informs  the  teacher  in 
writing  that  he  has  conscientious  scruples  against  it  to  read  from  any  particular 
version,  or  do  take  any  personal  part  in  the  reading;  nor  shall  they  direct  to  be 
purchased  or  used  in  the  public  schools  schoolbooks  calculated  to  favor  the  tenets 
of  any  particular  sect  of  Christians. 

In  the  current  edition  of  the  State  school  laws  the  following  annotations  are 
made  to  this  section: 

The  school  committee  of  a  town  may  lawfully  pass  an  order  that  the  schools 
thereof  shall  be  opened  each  morning  with  reading  from  the  Bible  and  prayer,  and 
that  during  the  prayer  each  scholar  shall  bow  the  head ,  unless  his  parents  request 
that  he  shall  be  excused  from  doing  so;  and  may  lawfully  exclude  from  the  room 
a  scholar  who  refuses  to  comply  with  such  order,  and  whose  parents  refuse  to 
request  that  he  shall  be  excused  from  doing  so.  (13  Allen,  137. ) 

It  is  the  settled  policy  of  the  State  to  require  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  the  public 
schools,  and  since  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1855  there  have  been  but  few  objections 
made. 

The  duty  of  the  committees  is  performed  if  they  require  the  Bible  to  be  read  by 
the  teachers  as  a  part  of  the  morning  devotional  service.  The  law  does  not  pre¬ 
scribe,  as  a  rule  from  which  there  are  to  be  no  deviations,  that  every  pupil  who  may 
be  able  to  read  the  Bible  shall  be  required  to  do  so.  In  this  respect  a  discretion  is 
vested  in  the  committees.  No  sectarian  books  are  used  in  the  schools. 

Many  school  committees  have  local  rules,  some  of  which  we  quote  below: 

RULE  OF  THE  CITY  OF  CAMBRIDGE. 

Morning  exercises  in  all  the  schools  shall  begin  with  reading  from  the  Scriptures 
and  the  Lord’s  Prayer. 

RULE  OF  THE  CITY  OF  BEVERLY. 

11.  All  teachers  shall,  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  laws  of  this  Common¬ 
wealth,  as  set  forth  in  the  public  statutes,  in  chapter  44,  section  15,  exert  their  best 
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endeavors  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  children  and  youth  committed  to  their  care 
and  instruction  the  principles  of  piety  and  justice  and  a  sacred  regard  to  truth; 
love  of  their  country,  humanity,  and  universal  benevolence;  sobriety,  industry,  and 
frugality;  chastity,  moderation,  and  temperance,  and  those  other  virtues  which 
are  the  ornament  of  human  society  and  the  basis  upon  which  a  republican  consti¬ 
tution  is  founded:  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  instructors  to  endeavor  to  lead 
their  pupils,  as  their  ages  and  capacities  will  admit,  into  a  clear  understanding 
of  the  tendency  of  the  above-mentioned  virtues,  to  preserve  and  perfect  a  repub¬ 
lican  constitution  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  as  well  as  to  promote  their 
future  happiness,  and  also  to  point  out  to  them  the  evil  tendency  of  the  opposite 
vices. 

80.  The  morning  session  in  all  the  schools  shall  open  with  reading  from  the 
Bible. 


THE  CHELSEA  SCHOOL  LAW. 


Sec.  45.  In  each  schoolroom  the  morning  exercises  shall  commence  with  the 
reading  of  suitable  selections  from  the  Bible  by  the  teacher,  to  be  followed  by  the 
audible  repetition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  by  the  teacher  alone,  or  by  the  teacher  and 
ils  in  concert. 


Sec.  46.  Good  morals  being  of  the  first  importance  to  the  pupils  and  essential 
to  their  highest  progress  in  useful  knowledge,  instruction  therein  shall  be  given 
in  each  of  the  schools,  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  public  statutes  (chap. 
44,  sec.  15)  and  the  principles  of  truth  and  virtue  faithfully  inculcated  upon  all 
suitable  occasions.  The  pupils  shall  be  carefully  instructed  to  avoid  idleness,  pro¬ 
fanity,  falsehood,  deceit,  and  every  wicked  and  disgraceful  practice,  and  to  con¬ 
duct  themselves  in  an  orderly  and  proper  manner;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
their  instructors,  so  far  as  possible,  to  exercise  a  general  inspection  over  them  in 
these  regards  both  in  school  hours  and  while  going  to  and  from  school. 


THE  FITCHBURG  RULE. 


Sec.  3.'  The  beginning  of  the  morning  exercises  in  the  school  shall  include  the 
reading  of  some  portion  of  the  Bible  without  comment,  but  no  scholar  shall  be 
required  to  read  therefrom  whose  parent  or  guardian  shall  notify  the  teacher  that 
he  or  she  has  conscientious  scruples  against  such  reading. 


THE  SALEM  REGULATION. 


Morning  exercises  m  all  the  schools  shall  commence  with  the  reading  by  the 
teacher  of  some  portion  of  the  Bible,  without  written  note  or  oral  comment;  but 
no  pupil  shall  be  required  to  read  from  any  particular  version  whose  parent  or 
guardian  shall  state  in  writing  that  he  has  conscientious  scruples  against  allowing 
him  to  read  therefrom. 


NEW  BEDFORD  SCHOOL  LAW. 


[Chapter  XV,  sei.  4,  as  amended  December,  1894.] 


Opening  morning  exercises. — A  portion  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  shall  be  read 
without  comment  to  the  pupils  by  the  teacher  of  each  school  at  the  opening  of 
the  morning  session;  also  a  patriotic  selection  shall  be  recited  or  a  patriotic  song 
shall  be  sung  by  the  school;  and  the  board  recommends  that  the  Lord’s  Prayer  be 
repeated  by  the  teacher  alone  or  by  the  teacher  and  pupils  in  concert. 


THE  NEWBURYPORT  RULE. 


Sec.  8.  The  teachers  shall  open  their  respective  schools  in  the  morning  with 
reading  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  recitation  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  the  opening  exer¬ 
cises  not  exceeding  ten  minutes  in  length;  and  it  is  recommended  that  the  after¬ 
noon  services  close  with  singing. 

In  1642  an  ordinance  was  passed  requiring  “chosen  men  ”  to  take  account  of  the 
ability  of  children  “to  read  and  understand  the  principles  of  religion  and  the  cap¬ 
ital  laws  of  this  country.” 

An  ordinance  establishing  grammar  schools  was  passed  November  11,  1647,  in 
the  preamble  of  which  occurred  a  clause  indirectly  showing  that  our  earliest 
legislators  attached  importance  to  a  knowledge  of  the  Bible.  The  clause  is  as 
follows:  v 

It  being  one  of  the  chief  projects  of  that  old  deluder,  Satan,  to  keep  men  from 
the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  etc. 
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In  1854  an  ordinance  was  passed  forbidding  the  continued  employment  of  teach¬ 
ers  who  had  manifested  themselves  “  scandalous  in  their  lives  and  not  giving  due 
satisfaction  according  to  the  rules  of  Christ.” 

More  than  one  hundred  years  later,  in  1789,  an  act  was  passed  making  it  the 
duty  of  instructors  to  impress  upon  their  pupils  “the  principles  of  piety,  justice, 
and  a  sacred  regard  to  truth;  love  to  their  country,  humanity,  and  universal 
benevolence;  sobriety,  industry,  and  frugality;  chastity,  moderation,  and  tem¬ 
perance,  and  those  virtues  which  are  the  ornament  of  human  society  and  the 
basis  upon  which  the  republican  constitution  is  structured. 

“According  to  the  New  England  theory  of  life,  it  was  absolutely  essential  that 
everyone  from  early  childhood  should  be  taught  to  £  read  and  understand  the 
Bible  and  other  good  and  profitable  printed  books  in  the  English  tongue.”’ 

This  feeling  strengthened  with  the  passing  years,  and,  as  regards  Bible  reading 
in  schools,  indefiniteness  changed  to  clearness  and  option  concerning  Bible  read¬ 
ing  to  judicious  and  careful  requirement. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Under  date  of  June  13,  1896,  Hon.  Thomas  B.  Stockwell,  State  commissioner  of 
public  schools,  Providence,  writes: 

I  inclose  extract  from  the  last  edition  of  our  school  manual,  which  shows  very 
clearly  the  relation  of  the  State  to  the  subject  of  religious  and  moral  teaching  in 
the  public  schools.  Twenty  years  ago  I  made  quite  a  careful  study  of  this  subject 
and  embodied  it  in  my  annual  report,  of  which  I  am  able  to  send  you  a  copy.1 

It  is  my  impression  that  there  has  not  been  much  change  since  then.  If  any 
change,  it  is  in  the  direction  of  less  reading  of  the  Bible. 

The  report  states  that  10  towns  require  by  rule  the  reading  of  the  Bible.  That 
in  5  it  is  simply  recommended  by  them;  that  in  6  either  the  reading  of  the  Bible 
or  a  prayer,  generally  the  Lord’s  prayer,  is  required.  In  1  town  some  moral  or 
religious  exercise  is  made  obligatory.  In  12  towns  no  rule  or  recommendation 
upon  the  specific  subject  exists. 

Passing  from  rule  to  practice,  Mr.  Stockwell  found  it  to  be  the  almost  universal 
custom  to  open  the  daily  session  with  some  form  of  devotional  exercise,  of  which 
the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  formed  an  important  part. 

Returns  received  directly  from  11  towns  and  cities  in  Rhode  Island  ratify,  so 
far  as  their  localities  are  concerned,  Mr.  Stockwell’s  report.  They  show  (1)  that 
the  use  of  the  Bible  is  recommended  to  teachers;  (2)  that  it  has  always  been  the 
custom  in  the  school;  (3)  G  of  the  11  cities  and  towns  report  that  the  Bible  is  read 
in  every  school.  The  management  in  1  city  and  in  1  town  have  adopted  rules 
requiring  Bible  reading.  In  the  rest  Bible  reading  is  optional,  but  universal  in 
4  of  the  remaining  9  localities,  and  almost  universally  read  in  2  more,  and  read  in 
some  of  the  schools  of  the  remaining  3.  One  of  these  is  Providence,  the  largest 
city  in  the  State. 

Mr.  Stockwell’s  report  contains  the  following,  on — 

MORAL  CULTURE. 

While  we  acknowledge  fully  the  labors  of  the  teachers  in  this  branch  of  their 
work,  we  can  not  also  fail  to  recognize  the  existence  of  a  lower  moral  tone  in  the 
community  than  formerly  prevailed.  For  various  reasons,  some  inseparable  from 
our  condition,  and  others  the  result  of  our  own  negligence,  we  have  fallen  upon 
a  period  when  the  public  morals  are  at  a  low  state.  In  this  condition  of  affairs 
there  is  devolved  upon  the  schools  the  greater  necessity  for  lending  all  the  aid  in 
their  power  to  the  work  of  elevation. 

School  officers  in  their  selection  of  teachers  should  exercise  a  wide  discretion 
and  seek  for  those  individuals  who  can  be  relied  on  as  efficient  and  faithful 


1The  great  value  of  this  article  has  lead  to  its  insertion  almost  as  a  whole  on  the  following 
pages. 
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instructors  in  virtue.  Teachers  are  called  upon  to  throw  more  of  devotion  into 
their  work,  and  to  labor  for  the  education  of  the  heart  as  well  as  of  the  head. 
They  must  not  be  satisfied  with  keeping  the  letter  of  the  law,  but  must  live  up  to 
its  spirit  with  a  heartiness  that  shall  carry  before  it  all  opposition  and  indifference. 

The  accompanying  special  report  to  the  general  assembly  was  prepared,  as  its 
tenor  indicates,  in  response  to  a  resolution  passed  by  that  honorable  body  at  the 
May  session.  I  have  thought  it  best  to  incorporate  it  in  this  report,  in  order  that 
it  might  take  a  more  permanent  form,  regarding  it  as  of  some  future  value,  at 
least  as  showing  the  present  status  of  our  schools  in  reference  to  this  great 
question. 

To  the  Honorable  the  General  Assembly: 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  the  following  report  in  response  to  a  resolution 
adopted  by  your  honorable  body  at  the  May  session,  1876,  to  wit: 

“  Resolved  ( the  senate  concurring ),  That  the  commissioner  of  public  schools  be 
instructed  to  report  to  the  general  assembly,  at  the  next  January  session,  whether 
any  and  what  means  are  used  in  the  public  schools  ‘  to  implant  and  cultivate  in 
the  minds  of  ail  children  therein  the  principles  of  morality  and  virtue,’  as  pro¬ 
vided  in  section  6  of  chapter  54  of  the  general  statutes.” 

The  chapter  of  the  general  statutes  from  which  the  quotation  in  the  above  reso¬ 
lution  is  made  is  the  one  which  refers  mainly  to  teachers,  the  conditions  of  their 
service,  and  their  duties.  The  whole  section  referred  to  reads  as  follows:  Every 
teacher  shall  aim  to  implant  and  cultivate  in  the  minds  of  all  children  committed 
to  his  care  the  principles  of  morality  and  virtue. 

From  the  tenor  of  this  chapter,  and  especially  of  this  section,  coupled  with  the 
fact  that  the  subject  of  morals  is  nowhere  else  alluded  to  in  the  laws  relating  to 
schools,  and  that  such  has  always  been  the  fact  since  the  first  enactment  of  the 
law,  I  have  always  supposed  it  to  have  been  the  purpose  of  the  general  assembly 
to  place  the  subject  of  moral  instruction  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  individual 
teachers  in  preference  to  those  of  any  official  or  body  of  officials. 

In  accordance,  therefore,  with  these  facts,  we  can  not  expect  to  find  that  well- 
defined  system  or  comprehensive  plan  of  instruction  in  this  department  that  we 
should  in  reference  to  those  subjects  which  are  specifically  placed  under  the  con¬ 
trol  and  direction  of  the  school  authorities.  It  needs,  however,  but  a  survey  of 
the  various  reports  of  the  school  committees  of  the  several  cities  and  towns  in  the 
State  for  the  last  few  years,  and  especially  for  the  past  year,  to  show  conclusively 
that  the  school  authorities  throughout  the  State  are  deeply  alive  to  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  subject,  that  they  are  ready  and  anxious  to  take  as  advanced  ground 
in  the  matter  as  the  sentiment  of  their  respective  constituencies  will  permit,  and 
that  they  are  now  exerting  a  constant  influence  in  all  directions,  upon  both 
teacher  and  pupil,  in  order  to  bring  them  up  to  a  higher  moral  law. 

Of  the  means  used  to  secure  moral  and  virtuous  development,  we  naturally  con¬ 
sider  the  Bible  first.  As  a  result  of  my  inquiries  on  the  subject  I  have  received 
information  from  all  but  2  of  the  33  cities  and  towns  in  the  State.  I  find  that  in 
10  towns  the  reading  of  the  Bible  is  required  by  a  rule  of  the  committee;  that 
in  5  it  is  simply  recommended  by  them;  that  in  6  either  the  reading  of  the  Bible 
or  a  prayer,  generally  the  Lord's  prayer,  is  required,  while  in  1  town  “  some  moral 
or  religious  exercise  ”  is  made  obligatory.  In  the  other  12  towns  no  rule  or  rec¬ 
ommendation  upon  this  specific  subject  exists. 

Passing  now  from  rule  to  practice,  I  find  from  the  testimony  of  the  several 
town  superintendents  that  not  only  in  those  towns  where  there  is  a  specific  rule 
or  recommendation,  but  also  in  all  of  the  others  it  is  almost  the  universal  custom  to 
open  the  daily  session  with  some  form  of  devotional  exercises,  of  which  the  reading 
of  the  Scriptures  forms  generally  an  important  part,  and  often  the  whole.  As  a 
result  of  my  own  observation  I  have  noticed  that  it  is  now  much  more  common  than 
formerly  for  the  teacher  to  read  the  Scripture  selection  alone,  instead  of  making 
the  exercise  a  concert  or  responsive  one.  This  course  I  believe  to  be  the  best 
calculated  to  produce  the  desired  impression  upon  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the 
pupils.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  there  are  but  few  schools  in  our  State  wherein 
the  pupils  are  not  brought  into  daily  contact  with  the  Scriptures,  the  fountain  of 
all  truth,  the  source  of  all  virtue,  the  essence  of  ail  morality.  *  *  * 

As  every  school  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  a  minature  government  and  the  same 
principles  underlie  its  existence  and  control  its  life  as  in  the  case  of  the  nation,  it 
is,  of  course,  both  the  duty  and  the  privilege  of  the  teacher  to  call  the  attention 
of  his  pupils  to  these  fundamental  ideas  and  to  impress  them  upon  them  as  the 
mainspring  of  their  actions.  *  *  * 

A  reference  to  the  ‘  •  rules  and  regulations  ”  adopted  by  the  several  school  commit¬ 
tees  will,  in  nearly  all  cases,  I  think,  reveal  the  presence  of  one  or  more  provisions 
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upon  the  matter  of  morals  and  behavior,  and  referring  to  both  teacher  and  pupil. 
In  illustration  of  this  influence  I  have  the  pleasure  of  quoting  one  rule  from  each 
of  the  recent  reports  for  two  towns,  situated  quite  remote  from  each  other,  and 
thus  fairly  representing  the  State  as  a  whole. 

The  first:  “  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  teachers  to  use  their  best  endeavors  to 
impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  youth  committed  to  their  care  and  instruction  the 
principles  of  piety,  justice,  and  a  sacred  regard  for  truth;  love  to  their  country, 
humanity,  and  universal  benevolence;  sobriety,  industry,  frugality,  chastity, 
moderation,  temperance,  and  those  other  virtues  which  are  the  ornament  of  human 
society  and  the  basis  upon  which  a  republican  constitution  is  founded;  and  they 
shall  endeavor  to  lead  their  pupils,  as  their  ages  and  capacities  will  allow,  into  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  tendencies  of  those  virtues,  to  preserve  and  perfect  a 
republican  constitution  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  as  well  as  promote  their 
own  happiness,  and  also  to  point  out  to  them  the  evil  tendency  of  the  opposite 
vices.” 

The  second:  “  Good  morals  being  of  the  first  importance,  and  essential  to  their 
progress  in  useful  knowledge,  pupils  are  enjoined  to  avoid  all  vulgarity  and  pro¬ 
fanity,  falsehood  and  deceit,  and  every  wicked  and  disgraceful  practice.  They 
will  be  expected  to  conduct  themselves  in  an  orderly  manner,  both  in  and  out  of 
school;  to  be  diligent  and  attentive  to  their  studies;  to  treat  each  other  kindly  and 
politely  in  all  their  intercourse;  to  respect  and  obey  their  teachers,  and  to  be 
punctual  in  their  attendance.” 

From  what  precedes,  it  will  be  seen,  I  think,  that  the  main  force  to  be  relied 
upon  for  the  promotion  of  moral  culture,  is  not  so  much  a  system  of  ethics  or  a 
well  organized  plan  of  instruction  as  the  life  which  the  teacher  lives  before  his 
pupils.  The  most  effective  means  for  implanting  the  seeds  of  virtue  and  inculca¬ 
ting  a  sound  morality  are  often  the  almost  unconscious  words  and  acts  of  the 
sincere  and  faithful  teacher,  which  are,  as  it  were,  the  spontaneous  overflow  of 
his  own  pure  character.  *  *  * 

In  recognition  of  this  truth,  and  also  of  the  consequent  responsibility  resting 
upon  them,  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  school  authorities  of  various 
towns  are  adopting  more  and  more  stringent  rules  in  reference  to  the  moral  quali¬ 
fications  of  their  teachers.  I  hope  the  standard  will  be  raised  still  higher,  and 
they  shall  be  sought  for  not  merely  the  negative  grace  of  a  character  without 
reproach,  but  the  positive  virtue  of  an  aggressive  morality. 

From  “Instruction  to  teachers,”  in  the  last  school  manual  of  Rhode  Island, 
Mr.  Stock  well  sends  the  following: 

Moral  instruction  should,  by  all  means,  be  inculcated  by  the  teacher,  but  yet  so 
as  to  avoid  all  sectarian  comment  or  bias. 

The  rule  as  laid  down  in  the  law  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  (see  text  of  law 
under  “Massachusetts”),  while  it  points  out  and  inculcates  the  duty  of  the 
teacher  to  give  moral  instruction,  is  carefully  drawn  to  avoid  giving  countenance 
to  any  attempt  to  impart  sectarian  instruction  and  may  well  be  followed  in  this 
Commonwealth.  [And  adopted  by  it  and  by  every  other  Commonweath  in  the 
United  States. — Ed.J 

Here  follows  extract  from  Massachusetts  statutes,  as  quoted  under  “  Massa¬ 
chusetts”  in  “  Rule  of  the  city  of  Beverly.” 

Mr.  Stockwell  continues: 

Reading  the  Bible  and  praying  in  schools. — The  constitution  and  laws  of  the 
State  give  no  j)ower  to  a  school  committee,  nor  is  there  any  authority  in  the  State, 
by  which  the  reading  of  the  Bible  or  praying  in  school,  either  at  the  opening  or 
at  the  close,  can  be  commanded  and  enforced.  On  the  other  hand,  the  spirit  of 
the  constitution  and  the  neglect  of  the  law  to  specify  any  penalty  for  so  opening 
or  closing  a  school,  or  to  appoint  or  allow  any  officer  to  take  notice  of  such  an  act, 
do  as  clearly  show  that  there  can  be  no  compulsory  exclusion  of  such  reading  and 
praying  from  our  public  schools.  The  whole  matter  must  be  regulated  by  the 
consciences  of  the  teachers  and  inhabitants  of  the  district  and  by  the  general  con¬ 
sent  of  the  community.  Statute  law  and  school  committees’  regulations  can 
enforce  neither  the  use  nor  disuse  of  such  devotional  exercises.  School  committees 
may  recommend,  but  they  can  go  no  further. 

It  is  believed  to  be  the  general  sentiment  of  the  people  of  Rhode  Island  that  this 
matter  shall  be  left  to  the  conscience  of  the  teacher;  and  it  is  expected  that  if  he 
read  the  Bible  as  an  opening  exercise,  he  shall  read  such  parts  as  are  not  contro¬ 
verted  or  disputed,  but  such  as  are  purely  or  chiefly  devotional;  and  if  he  pray  at 
the  opening  of  his  school,  he  shall  be  very  brief  and  conform  as  nearly  to* the 
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model  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  as  the  nature  of  the  case  will  admit.  And  in  all  this 
he  is  bound  to  respect  the  conscientious  scruples  of  the  parents  of  the  children 
before  him,  as  he  would  have  his  own  conscientious  scruples  respected  by  them 
in  return;  always,  of  course,  taking  care  that  in  the  means  he  uses  to  show 
his  respect  for  the  consciences  of  others  he  does  not  violate  the  law  of  his  own 
conscience. . 

In  regard  to  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  schools,  two  observations  occur  here.  If 
the  committee  prescribes  or  the  teacher  wishes  to  have  the  Bible  read  in  school,  it 
should  not  be  forced  upon  any  children  whose  parents  have  any  objections  what¬ 
ever  to  its  use.  In  most  cases  the  teacher  will  have  no  difficulty  with  the  parents 
on  this  subject  if  he  conducts  with  proper  kindness  and  courtesy. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Charges  D.  Hine,  secretary  of  the  State  board  of  education,  Hartford,  Conn., 
under  date  of  July  17,  1896,  writes: 

In  most  schools  of  the  State  the  Bible  is  read,  or  some  part  of  the  Bible  recited; 
often  it  is  a  portion  of  the  Psalter.  There  is.  however,  no  uniform  practice.  In 
most  of  the  best  schools  the  only  opening  exercise  is  the  Lord’s  Prayer  or  some 
devotional  exercise,  with  singing.  As  I  have  said,  however,  in  most  schools  the 
Bible  is  read  and  always  has  been  read.  Generally  there  is  no  objection  to  it. 

Hartford,  Connecticut’s  largest  city,  has  a  rule  for  Bible  reading,  which,  it  may 
be  unnecessary  to  say,  is  observed. 

Bridgeport  and  Meriden  (with  a  population  of  48,858  and  21,280,  respectively) 
have  each  a  carefully  observed  rule  requiring  Bible  reading.  Although  left  to 
the  teacher’s  discretion,  so  far  as  the  reports  received  show,  in  the  other  cities  of 
the  State,  Bible  reading  is  carefully  observed  in  all  of  them,  with  one  exception, 
and  in  many  of  the  schools  of  that  one. 

The  early  legislation  of  Connecticut  is  similar  to,  when  not  identical  with,  that 
of  Massachusetts. 

From  the  summary  of  the  system  of  public  instruction  in  Connecticut  at  the 
opening  of  the  eighteenth  century,  made  by  Dr.  Henry  Barnard,  notice  the 
following: 

It  is  an  obligation  on  every  parent  and  guardian  of  children  “not  to  suffer  so 
much  barbarism  in  any  of  their  families  as  to  have  a  single  child  or  apprentice 
unable  to  read  the  Holy  Word  of  God  and  the  good  law  of  the  colony,”  and  also 
“to  bring  them  up  to  some  lawful  calling  or  employment,'’  under  a  penalty  for 
each  offense. 

NEW  YORK. 

The  great  metropolis  of  the  Empire  State  has  a  positive  law  concerning  Bible 
reading  in  public  schools.  It  stands  as  follows: 

RULE  FOR  BIBLE  READING  IN  SCHOOLS  IN  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

[All  schools  to  be  opened  by  reading  the  Bible.] 

Sec.  134.  All  the  schools  of  this  city  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  board  of 
education  shall  be  opened  with  reading  a  portion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  without 
note  or  comment. 

Further  instructions  relating  to  this  subject  in  the  city  are: 

Sec.  1062.  No  school  shall  be  entitled  to  or  receive  any  portion  of  the  school 
moneys  in  which  the  religious  doctrines  or  tenets  of  any  particular  Christian  or 
other  religious  sect  shall  be  taught,  inculcated,  or  practiced,  or  in  which  any  book 
or  books  containing  compositions  favorable  or  prejudicial  to  the  particular  doc¬ 
trines  or  tenets  of  any  particular  Christian  or  other  religious  sect  shall  be  used,  or 
which  shall  teach  the  doctrines  or  tenets  of  any  other  religious  sect,  or  which  shall 
refuse  to  permit  the  visits  and  examinations  provided  for  in  this  chapter.  But 
nothing  herein  contained  shall  authorize  the  board  of  education  to  exclude  the 
Holy  Scrixitares,  without  note  or  comment,  or  any  selections  therefrom,  from  any 
of  the  schools  provided  for  by  this  chapter;  but  it  shall  not  be  competent  for  the 
said  board  of  education  to  decide  what  version,  if  any,  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
without  note  or  comment,  shall  be  used  in  any  of  the  schools:  Provided ,  That 
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nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  violate  the  rights  of  conscience 
as  secured  by  the  constitution  of  this  State  and  of  the  United  States. 

The  rule  for  Brooklyn,  which  she  has  observed  with  no  record  to  the  contrary 
since  her  schools  were  established,  is  as  follows: 

Part  III,  section  5. — (At  the  opening  of  school.)  A  portion  of  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures  shall  be  read  aloud  by  one  of  the  teachers  in  each  department,  without  note 
or  comment. 

Returns  from  94  school  officers,  residing  in  48  of  the  59  counties  of  New  York, 
are  received.  About  one-half  of  them,  as  school  commissioners,  speak  for  a  section 
of  a  county  each.  Fifty- three  of  these  report  Bible  reading  as  an  opening  exercise 
in  all  of  their  schools.  Two  others  think  the  custom  is  universal,  it  being  the 
expressed  wish  of  the  superintendents  to  have  the  Bible  read.  Twelve  others 
report  that  the  Bible  is  read  in  nearly  all  or  in  a  very  large  per  cent  of  their 
schools,  and  the  statement  is  generally  made  that  the  custom  is  as  old  as  the 
schools.  Three  report  written  or  -unwritten  local  rules  prohibiting  Bible  reading. 
Nine  others  report  no  Bible  reading.  In  these  schools,  with  two  exceptions,  it  is 
stated  that  the  Bible  was  formerly  read  in  them.  Three  state  that  the  Bible  is 
read  less  than  formerly,  while  two  report  that  the  custom  seems  to  be  growing,  a 
larger  per  cent  of  teachers  in  the  counties  reading  the  Bible  than  formerly.  In 
the  rest  the  Bible  is  read  to  some  extent.  As  teachers  do  not  usually  report  con¬ 
cerning  this  custom,  data  are  not  so  easily  obtained  nor  so  reliable  as  on  some  less 
important  subjects.  The  reports  show  unmistakably  that  New  York  in  its  public 
schools  is  a  Bible-reading  State. 

The  early  records  of  New  York  afford  many  proofs  that  its  tendencies  were  not 
very  different  from  those  of  its  more  eastern  sisters.  The  following  facts  and 
statements  are  found  in  Morris’s  History  of  the  Character  of  our  Civil  Institutions: 

The  first  emigrants  (to  New  York)  were  those  who  had  fled  from  the  severity  of 
religious  persecution  in  the  seventeenth  century  in  the  French-Belgic  provinces, 
and  came  with  a  faith  tried  in  a  fiery  furnace. 

The  East  India  Company,  formed  in  1621,  stipulated  that  “where  emigrants 
went  forth  under  their  auspices  and  that  of  the  States- General  of  Holland,  it  should 
be  their  duty  to  send  out  a  schoolmaster,  being  a  pious  member  of  the  church,” 
whose  office  it  was  to  instruct  the  children  and  preside  in  their  religious  meetings 
on  the  Sabbath  and  other  days,  leading  in  the  devotions,  and  reading  a  sermon, 
until  the  regular  ministry  should  be  established  over  them. 

The  first  settlers  of  New  Rochelle  and  West  Chester  counties  were  said  to  have 
such  regard  for  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath  that  they  'would  take  up  their  march 
of  foot  Saturday  noon  for  public  worship  20  miles  away,  engage  in  the  services, 
remain  until  after  midnight,  and  then  take  up  their  homeward  way,  relieving  the 
monotony  and  weariness  of  the  journey  with  the  singing  of  hymns. 

An  order  for  the  opening  and  closing  exercises  of  a  school  at  Long  Island, 
adopted  October  8,  1682,  contains  the  following: 

“Art.  2.  When  school  opens,  one  of  the  children  shall  read  the  morning  prayer 
as  it  stands  in  the  catechism,  and  close  with  the  prayer  before  dinner;  and  in  the 
afternoon  the  same.  The  evening  school  shall  begin  with  the  Lord’s  Prayer  and 
close  by  singing  a  psalm.” 

In  a  letter  written  on  the  11th  of  August,  1628,  by  Rev.  Jonas  Michaellus,  the 
first  minister  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States,  there  is  found 
the  following  statement: 

“We  must  have  no  other  object  than  the  glory  of  God  in  building  up  His  king¬ 
dom  and  the  salvation  of  many  souls.  As  to  the  natives  of  this  country,  I  find 
them  entirely  savage  and  wild,  proficient  in  all  wickedness,  who  serve  nobody  but 
the  devil.  Let  us,  then,  leave  the  parents  in  their  condition,  and  begin  with  the 
children  who  are  still  young  and  place  them  under  the  instruction  of  some  experi¬ 
enced  and  godly  schoolmaster,  where  they  may  be  taught  especially  in  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  our  Christian  religion.  ” 

The  constitution  of  the  State  as  formed  in  1777,  and  also  as  re-formed  in  1821, 
contains  the  following: 

“  This  convention  doth  further,  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  good 
people  of  this  State,  ordain,  determine,  and  declare  that  the  free  exercise  and  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  religious  profession  and  worship,  without  discrimination  or  preference, 
shall  forever  hereafter  be  allowed  within  this  State  to  all  mankind:  Provided, 
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That  the  liberty  of  conscience  hereby  granted  shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to  excuse 
acts  of  licentiousness  or  justify  practices  inconsistent  with  the  peace  or  safety  of 
the  State.'’ 

In  1838  the  legislature  of  New  York,  by  a  vote  nearly  unanimous,  declared  that — 

“In  all  countries  some  kind  of  religion  or  other  has  existed  in  all  ages.  No 
people  on  the  face  of  the  globe  are  without  a  prevailing  national  religion.  "Magis¬ 
trates  have  sought  in  many  countries  to  strengthen  civil  government  by  an  alliance 
with  some  particular  religion  and  an  intolerant  exclusion  of  all  others.  But  those 
who  have  wielded  this  formidable  power  have  rendered  it  a  rival  instead  of  an 
auxiliary  to  the  public  welfare — a  fetter  instead  of  a  protection  to  the  rights  of 
conscience.  With  us  it  is  wisely  ordered  that  no  one  religion  shall  be  established 
by  law,  but  that  all  persons  shall  be  left  free  in  their  choice  and  in  their  mode  of 
worship.  Still,  this  is  a  Christian  nation.  Ninety-nine  hundredths ,  if  not  a  larger 
proportion ,  of  our  whole  population  believe  in  the  general  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
religion.  Our  government  depends  for  its  being  on  the  virtue  of  the  people — on 
that  virtue  that  has  its  foundation  in  the  morality  of  the  Christian  religion;  and 
that  religion  is  the  common  and  prevailing  faith  of  the  people.  There  are,  if  is 
true,  exceptions  to  this  belief;  but  general  laws  are  not  made  for  excepted  cases. 
There  are  to  be  found,  here  and  there,  the  world  over,  individuals  who  entertain 
opinions  hostile  to  the  common  sense  of  mankind  on  subjects  of  honesty,  human¬ 
ity,  and  decency;  but  it  would  be  a  kind  of  republicanism  with  which  we  are  not 
acquainted  in  this  country  which  would  require  the  great  mass  of  mankind  to 
yield  to  and  be  governed  by  this  few. 

“  It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  enter  into  a  detailed  review  of  all  the  evidences  that 
Christianity  is  the  common  creed  of  this  nation.  We  know  it,  and  we  feel  it,  as 
we  know  and  feel  any  other  unquestioned  and  admitted  truth.” 

NEW  JERSEY. 

C.  J.  Baxter,  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  writes: 

Many  boards  require  the  Bible  to  be  read.  A  few  do  not.  It  is  read  in  nearly 
all  of  the  schools,  and  has  been  as  far  back  as  I  can  remember. 

Bancroft  writes: 

The  people  (of  New  Jersey)  rejoiced  under  the  reign  of  God,  confident  that  he 
would  beautify  the  meek  with  salvation.  The  motto  on  the  provincial  seal  was, 
“  Righteousness  exalteth  a  nation.” 

With  this  early  record  it  is  not  surprising  to  learn  that  the  following  rule  is  to 
be  found  in  the  school  laws  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  1895,  page  45,  section  123: 

It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  teacher,  trustee,  or  trustees  to  introduce  into  or 
have  performed  in  any  school  receiving  its  proportion  of  the  public  money  any 
religious  service,  ceremony,  or  forms  whatsoever,  except  reading  the  Bible  and 
repeating  the  Lord’s  Prayer. 

Jersey  City  has  the  following  rule: 

The  principals  of  the  several  departments  shall  open  their  schools  each  morning 
by  reading  a  portion  of  the  Scriptures,  without  note  or  comment. 

From  21  reports  received,  19  state  that  the  Bible  is  read  in  all  the  schools.  Of  this 
number,  12  cities  have  special  law’s  requiring  Bible  reading.  One  report  states 
that  it  is  read  in  nearly  all,  and  the  other  that  only  the  Lord’s  Prayer  is  used. 

The  rule  for  the  Hoboken  schools  is: 

Rule  LYII. 

Sec.  81.  The  opening  exercises  of  each  department  shall  consist  of  the  reading 
of  a  chapter  out  of  the  Bible  (no  comments  to  be  made)  and  repeating  the  Lord's 
Prayer.  During  the  above  exercises  the  doors  shall  be  kept  closed  and  good  order 
shall  be  observed. 

Rule  LVI1I. 

Sec.  82.  The  opening  exercises  shall  close  at  9.15  a.  m. 

The  Passaic  rule  is: 

At  the  opening  of  the  morning  session  each  day  they  shall  read,  or  cause  to  be 
read,  without  comment,  a  selection  from  the  Bible.  This  exercise  may  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  singing  a  hymn  and  repeating  the  Lord's  Prayer. 
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In  Long  Branch  City  schools  are  opened  with  Bible  reading  and  cnanting  the 
Lord’s  Prayer. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


The  Book  of  School  Laws  and  Decisions  for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  contains 
the  following  decisions,  page  146,  Nos.  114  and  115: 

114.  The  Scriptures  come  under  the  head  of  text-books,  and  they  should  not  be 
omitted  from  the  list. 

115.  Sectarian  works  and  all  books  of  controversial  or  immoral  tendency  should 
be  excluded.  The  common  school  is  no  place  for  controversy  or  the  implanting  of 
the  habit  of  it,  either  on  religious  or  political  subjects,  much  less  for  books  or 
lectures  of  questionable  morality. 

In  the  report  of  the  superintendent  of  the  State  for  the  school  year  ending 
June  3,  1895,  the  total  number  of  schools  in  the  State  is  18,019.  The  number  in 
which  the  Bible  is  read  is  15,780,  or  more  than  87|  per  cent. 

Pennsylvania,  taking  advantage  of  this  principle  for  the  good  of  the  schools, 
presents  accurate  reports  upon  the  subject.  Other  States  may  wisely  give  this 
item  a  place  in  their  reports  in  the  interest  of  character  building. 

The  rule  for  Bible  reading  in  the  schools  of  Philadelphia  is  as  follows: 

At  the  opening  of  each  session  of  the  schools  at  least  ten  verses  of  the  Bible 
shall  be  read,  without  note  or  comment,  to  the  pupils  by  the  principal,  or,  in  his 
or  her  absence,  by  one  of  the  assistants.  A  suitable  hymn  may  also  be  sung. 

Of  the  50  reports  recently  received  from  city  and  county  superintendents  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  41  state  that  the  Bible  is  read  in  all  their  schools,  1  in  all 
but  the  primary,  4  that  it  is  read  in  many  of  them,  and  5  that  it  is  not  read  at  all. 

These  reports  show  also  that  Bible  reading  has  been  a  custom  from  time  imme¬ 
morial  in  most  of  the  "schools.  Only  2  state  that  it  has  never  been  read  in  them. 
Few  report  it  as  a  modern  custom  three,  five,  ten,  fifteen,  twenty,  and  twenty- 
five  years  old.  Many  schools  have  special  rules  requiring  the  reading;  some,  the 
unwritten  law  of  Christian  community;  others,  custom,  public  sentiment,  incli¬ 
nation  of  teachers,  etc. 

Maine,  with  her  supreme  court  decision;  Massachusetts,  with  her  model  State 
law;  Rhode  Island,  with  her  watchfulness  for  the  morality  and  virtue  of  teachers 
and  pupils;  New  York,  with  her  law  forbidding  the  exclusion  of  the  Scriptures; 
Pennsylvania,  with  her  requirement  that  Bible  reading  should  be  reported  by  all 
teachers;  these,  and  all  the  other  States  of  the  North  Atlantic  Division,  are  in 
accord  with  the  great  jurist,  Rufus  Choate,  who  declared: 

We  would  have  the  Bible  read  not  only  for  its  authoritative  revelations  and  its 
commands  and  exactions,  obligatory  yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever,  but  for  its 
English,  for  its  literature,  for  its  pathos,  for  its  dim  imagery,  its  sayings  of  conso¬ 
lation  and  wisdom  and  universal  truth. 

SOUTH  ATLANTIC  DIVISION. 

DELAWARE. 

Hon.  C.  C.  Tindal,  State  superintendent  of  schools,  Dover,  Del.,  writes: 

I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  Bible  reading  at  opening  of  school  is  well-nigh 
or  quite  universal  in  Delaware  schools. 

A  loyal  spirit  of  confidence  in  Bible  principles  as  essential  to  good  citizenship 
has  led  her  to  honor  the  Scriptures  from  her  earliest  colonization.  One  qualifica¬ 
tion  to  be  possessed  by  every  officer  of  the  State,  required  by  her  first  constitution, 
was  belief  in  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
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MARYLAND. 

The  superintendent  of  schools,  Baltimore,  Md.,  writes  as  follows: 

The  Bible  is  read  daily  in  our  schools;  the  Lord's  Prayer  is  also  recited.  I  inclose 
a  copy  of  the  rule  which  has  been  in  force  for  over  thirty  j^ears: 

“  Each  school,  either  collectively  or  in  classes,  shall  be  opened  by  the  reading  of 
a  chapter  or  part  of  a  chapter  in  the  Holy  Bible  and  the  use  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer. 
The  Douay  version  may  be  used  separately  by  those  pupils  who  prefer  it.” 

The  Bible  has  been  read  in  all  the  schools  in  the  city  of  Frederick  for  twenty 
years  or  more.  Westminster  has  no  Bible  reading  in  her  public  schools. 

THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

On  the  subject  of  Bible  reading  and  moral  instruction  the  city  of  Washington 
has  the  following  rule: 

32.  They  (teachers)  shall  practice  such  discipline  in  their  schools  as  would  be 
exercised  by  a  kind  and  judicious  parent  in  the  family,  always  firm  and  vigilant, 
but  prudent.  They  shall  endeavor,  on  all  proper  occasions,  to  inculcate  in  their 
pupils  truthfulness,  self-control,  temperance,  frugality,  industry,  obedience  to 
parents,  reverence  for  the  aged,  forbearance  toward  the  weak,  respect  for  the 
rights  of  others,  politeness  to  all,  kindness  to  animals,  desire  for  knowledge,  and 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  God;  but  no  teacher  shall  exercise  any  sectarian  influence 
in  the  schools. 

The  opening  exercises  in  every  school  shall  consist  of  reading  by  the  teacher, 
without  note  or  comment,  a  portion  of  the  Bible,  repeating  the  Lord’s  Prayer  at 
the  option  of  the  teacher,  and  appropriate  singing  by  the  pupils. 

VIRGINIA. 

The  following  words  of  George  Washington  fittingly  introduce  the  report 
received  from  his  native  State: 

Of  all  the  dispositions  and  habits  which  lead  to  political  prosperity,  religion  and 
morality  are  indispensable  supports.  In  vain  would  that  man  claim  the  tribute 
of  patriotism  who  should  labor  to  subvert  these  great  pillars  of  human  happiness, 
these  firmest  props  of  the  duties  of  men  and  citizens.  The  mere  politician,  equally 
with  the  pious  man,  ought  to  respect  and  to  cherish  them.  A  volume  could  not 
trace  all  their  connection  with  public  and  private  felicity.  Let  it  simply  be  asked, 
Where  is  the  security  for  property,  for  reputation,  for  life,  if  the  sense  of  religious 
obligation  desert  the  oaths  which  are  the  instruments  of  investigation  in  courts 
of  justice?  And  let  us  with  caution  indulge  the  supposition  that  morality  can  be 
maintained  without  religion.  Whatever  may  be  conceded  to  the  influence  of 
refined  education  on  minds  of  peculiar  structure,  reason  and  experience  both  for¬ 
bid  us  to  expect  that  national  morality  can  prevail  in  exclusion  of  religious  prin¬ 
ciple.  It  is  substantially  true  that  virtue  or  morality  is  a  necessary  spring  of 
popular  government. 

Hon.  John  E.  Massey,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Richmond,  Ya. , 
writes  that  he  believes  the  Bible  to  be  read  in  nearly  all  the  Virginia  schools;  that 
this  has  been  the  custom  since  their  organization. 

Richmond  reports  the  Bible  as  read  in  all  her  schools  since  their  establishment. 
Manchester  and  Roanoke  report  fully  observed  rules  requiring  Bible  reading. 
The  rule  in  Roanoke  specifies  reading  some  portion  of  Scripture,  the  singing  of  a 
suitable  hymn,  and  repeating  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  No  exposition  allowed. 

The  Bible  is  read  in  all  the  schools  of  Staunton  also.  Two  others  report  the  cus¬ 
tom  as  general,  but  not  universal. 

Perhaps  the  position  of  superintendent  of  schools  in  Virginia  can  not  be  more 
correctly  expressed  than  by  Bushrod  Rust,  superintendent  of  schools,  Roanoke, 
Va.  Mr.  Rust  writes: 

I  am  strongly  opposed  to  setting  aside  the  dear  old  Bible  as  it  stands  for  all  the 
books  in  Christendom.  *  *  *  I  believe  in  having  the  entire  work  at  hand  and 
in  reading  such  selections  as  would  “establish  our  youth  in  habits  of  truth,  purity, 
uprightness,  unselfishness,  and  goodness.”  I  believe  in  being  absolutely  nonsec¬ 
tarian  in  and  around  our  schools,  and  at  the  same  time  I  would  have  all  our 
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teachers  be  godly  men  and  women,  exemplifying  all  the  graces  of  the  Christian 
character  in  their  daily  lives  before  the  pupils.  This  would  tend  to  the  building 
of  high  character  and  good  citizenship. 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

The  secretary  of  the  State  department  of  free  schools  reports  that  the  Bible  has 
been  read  in  part  of  the  schools  of  the  State  since  1863.  There  is  no  State  law  on 
the  subject  of  Bible  reading  in  the  public  schools  of  West  Virginia,  but  on  April 
6,  1893,  her  supreme  court  decided  that  such  reading  should  not  be  excluded. 
Thirteen  reports  have  been  recently  received,  four  from  her  cities.  In  two  of 
these  it  is  stated  that  the  Bible  is  read  in  ail  of  the  schools  every  day.  In  the 
other  two  it  is  read  at  option  of  teachers,  and  has  been  since  the  organization  of 
the  schools.  Of  the  8  county  superintendents,  4  report  Bible  reading  in  all  the 
schools  of  the  county,  excepting  the  high  school  in  one  county.  Of  the  other  4, 
1  reports  the  Bible  as  read  in  25  per  cent  of  the  schools,  saying  that  formerly 
teachers  had  done  very  little  along  that  line,  but  at  present  the  interest  is  increas¬ 
ing.  A  second,  that  the  custom,  although  having  been  practiced  for  twenty-five 
or  thirty  years,  is  at  present  discontinued.  The  third  states  that  it  is  read  at  the 
option  of  the  teacher;  that  for  twelve  years  it  was  read  in  all  the  schools  under  a 
requirement  made  when  the  free-school  system  was  organized. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Hon.  John  C.  Scarborough,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Raleigh, 
N.  C. ,  writes: 

In  our  town  and  city  graded  schools,  supported  by  local  taxes  as  a  supplement 
to  the  fund  regularly  apportioned  to  the  town  or  city,  the  Bible  is  generally  read, 
either  in  opening  or  at  some  other  time,  generally,  however,  at  opening,  the 
superintendent  or  principal  in  charge  offering  a  short  prayer  cr  repeating  the 
Lord’s  Prayer  in  concert  with  other  teachers  and  pupils.  *  *  *  There  is  no 
rule  about  it,  except  as  the  custom  of  reading  the  book  makes  it  a  rule. 

Superintendent  Scarborough  states  further: 

The  question  of  reading  the  Bible  in  the  public  schools  of  ISTorth  Carolina  has 
never  been  mooted  or  discussed  in  the  State.  Many  public  school  teachers  read 
it,  and  have  it  read,  sometimes  as  a  part  of  a  short  exercise  at  opening,  sometimes 
as  a  reading  lesson  selected  by  the  teacher,  the  whole  school,  or  so  many  as  can 
read,  reading  alternate  verses  or  passages.  It  depends  entirely  on  the  inclination 
of  the  teacher  in  charge. 

One  county  examiner  writes  that  the  Bible  is  read  in  about  50  per  cent  of  the 
schools.  That  the  custom  has  been  growing  for  twenty  years.  Another,  that  the 
Bible  is  more  generally  read  nowT  than  at  any  former  time.  The  remaining  five, 
from  whom  special  reports  are  received,  state  that  the  Bible  is  read  in  all  their 
schools. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Hon.  W.  D.  Mayfield,  State  superintendent  of  schools,  Columbia,  S.  C.,  writes: 

There  is  no  law  for  or  against  reading  from  the  Bible  in  our  schools.  Such 
teachers  as  desire  to  do  so  read  from  it  as  they  may  choose. 

Twelve  officsrs  report  Bible  reading  under  their  jurisdiction.  Nine  of  these 
state  that  it  is  read  in  all  of  their  schools.  It  has  been  read  in  the  schools  of 
Charleston,  the  chief  city  of  the  State,  for  the  last  thirty-five  years.  Of  the 
remaining  five,  two  county  superintendents  state  that  the  Bible  is  not  generally 
read.  A  third,  that  the  custom  is  quite  common,  but  not  universal,  as  it  should 
be,  and  the  fourth  states  that  it  has  been  generally  read,  but  not  regulaTly,  for 
the  last  thirty-five  years.  The  fifth,  that  it  is  read  in  part  of  the- schools. 

Thomas  S.  G-rimke,  the  South  Carolina  statesman  and  philosopher,  wrote  of  the 
harmony  of  our  civil  institutions  with  the  Bible  as  follows: 
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If  ever  a  political  scheme  resembled  the  divine  government  it  is  ours,  where  each 
exists  for  the  whole  and  the  whole  for  each. 

GEORGIA. 

Hon.  G.  R.  Glenn,  State  school  commissioner,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  writes: 

Under  our  public  school  laws  the  Bible  can  not  be  excluded  from  our  schools. 
The  teacher  is  left  to  use  the  Bible  as  she  may  see  fit.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  a  great 
many  of  our  teachers  open  the  school  with  some  sort  of  religious  exercises,  some¬ 
times  reading  from  the  Bible. 

The  Bible  is  read  in  large  numbers  of  the  public  schools  as  far  back  as  remem¬ 
brance  reaches.  Of  the  12  reports  received  from  Georgia,  6  state  that  the  Bible  is 
read  in  all  the  schools  and  the  other  6  state  that  it  is  read  in  part  of  them. 

FLORIDA. 

Hon.  William  N.  Sheats,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Tallahassee, 
Fla.,  writes: 

No  data  published  in  regard  to  Bible  reading  in  the  schools.  There  is  no  law 
prohibiting  it,  and  most  Christian  teachers  read  short  lessons  from  the  Bible  and 
open  their  schools  with  prayer  daily. 

Of  4  reports  received  from  other  school  officers,  1  states  that  Bible  reading  in 
all  the  schools  has  always  been  the  custom  under  a  school  board  rule  requiring  it. 
A  second  reports  reading  of  Bible  in  the  county  schools.  The  other  2  state  that 
while  Bible  reading  may  not  be  universal  the  practice  is  and  has  been  generally 
observed  in  all  their  schools  since  organization.  The  rule  for  Bible  reading 
adopted  by  the  board  of  instruction  for  Osceola  County  is  as  follows: 

Sec.  NI  (p.  10).  The  reading  of  the  Bible  and  short  devotional  exercises  of  anon- 
sectarian  character  at  the  opening  of  the  school  are  hereby  encouraged.  Also  the 
reading  occasionally  of  the  Declaration  of  Rights  as  set  forth  by  the  constitution  of 
the  State  of  Florida  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

The  South  Atlantic  Division  has  Bible  reading  generally  in  its  schools.  The 
largest  cities  observe  the  rule  in  all  their  schools. 

SOUTH  CENTRAL  DIVISION. 

KENTUCKY. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  law  of  Kentucky  to  enjoin  or  forbid  the  reading  of  the 
Bible  in  schools.  The  teaching  of  infidel  or  sectarian  doctrine  is  forbidden. 

Fourteen  replies  from  county  and  city  superintendents  in  this  State  give  the 
following  information:  Eight  of  them  report  the  Bible  as  read  in  all  the  schools 
under  their  supervision,  the  custom  having  been  observed  for  twenty-five,  thirty, 
or  more  years— ever  since  the  organization  of  the  schools.  In  one  of  them  it  has 
been  the  custom  for  three  years  only;  in  another  two  years.  Two  of  these  schools 
have  rules  requiring  Bible  reading.  In  others  it  is  optional.  Louisville,  Ken¬ 
tucky's  largest  city,  has  the  Bible  read  in  every  school.  There  is  a  rule  requiring 
such  reading.  Four  others  report  that  the  Bible  is  read  in  part  of  the  schools. 
Two  report  no  Bible  reading,  the  superintendent  of  one  of  which  expresses  deep 
regret  that  such  is  the  fact. 

TENNESSEE. 


This  State  sends  two  reports,  one  of  which  assures  us  of  Bible  reading  in  all  the 
schools  since  their  organization.  The  superintendent  writes: 

Should  the  Bible  be  removed  from  our  schools  I  would  not  superintend  or 
instruct  in  them.  The  Bible  is  our  rock  of  public  safety. 

The  other  superintendent  reports  Bible  reading  in  part  of  the  schools  and  states 
that  a  rule  will  be  made  this  summer  requiring  it  of  ail  teachers. 
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ALABAMA. 

Five  reports  are  received  from  Alabama.  Three  of  them,  including  one  from  the 
capital  of  the  State,  report  that  Bible  reading  has  been  the  custom  in  their  schools 
since  organization.  The  fourth  has  no  data  on  the  subject.  The  fifth  states  that 
Bible  reading  is  not  customary. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

The  constitution  of  this  State  requires  that  the  free  enjoyment  of  all  religious 
sentiments  shall  be  held  sacred. 

The  rights  hereby  secured  shall  not  be  construed  to  justify  acts  of  licentiousness 
injurious  to  morals  or  dangerous  to  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  State,  or  to  exclude 
the  Holy  Bible  from  use  in  any  public  school  of  this  State. 

Of  the  two  reports  received,  one  states  that  the  Lord’s  Prayer  is  used;  another 
that  the  Bible  is  read  occasionally  and  that  vigorous  efforts  will  be  made  to  have 
“  Readings  from  the  Bible”  ]  introduced  this  fall. 

LOUISIANA. 

The  constitution  of  Louisiana  has  several  sections  forbidding  the  connection  of 
schools  with  any  sectarian  enterprises.  The  one  report  received  from  that  State 
informs  us  that  there  is  no  local  rule  on  the  subject  of  Bible  reading,  and  that  the 
Bible  has  not  been  read  during  the  last  six  years.  From  this  report  the  custom  of 
the  schools  of  the  State  can  not  be  ascertained. 

TEXAS. 

Hon.  J.  M.  Carlisle,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Austin,  Tex., 
writes  that  the  state  department  has  not  collected  any  special  statistics  on  this 
subject.  He  regrets  his  inability  to  aid  in  the  preparation  of  this  report. 

Seven  local  reports  have  been  received.  In  Houston  the  Bible  is  read  in  all  the 
schools  under  a  law  requiring  such  an  exercise.  One  reports  some  Bible  reading, 
but  no  system  or  regularity.  Another  states  that  the  Bible  is  read  in  the  third  and 
fourth  grades  in  course  of  ethical  reading.  The  fourth  writes  that  it  is  read  regu¬ 
larly  mornings  in  high  schools  and  has  been  since  they  were  organized.  The  remain¬ 
ing  three  report  no  Bible  reading.  Two  have  no  rule  on  the  subject,  and  one  of 
them  has  a  prohibitory  regulation. 

ARKANSAS. 

In  the  bill  of  rights  of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  amended  in  1868,  she  directs  her 
general  assembly  to  *  *  “  encourage  schools,  because  ‘  religion,  morality,  and 
knowledge  ’  are  ‘  essential  to  good  government,  ’  ”  etc.  The  constitution  of  the  State 
(1874)  maintains  free  schools,  because  “intelligence  and  virtue  are  the  safeguards 
of  liberty.”  Hon.  Junius  Jordan,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
Little  Rock,  Ark.,  writes  that  the  State  constitution  has  no  rule  on  the  subject  of 
Bible  reading.  That  the  custom  has  been  observed  in  part  of  the  free  schools  for 
twenty-five  or  more  years — ever  since  such  schools  were  organized.  Three  other 
reports  received  state  that  the  schools  have  no  rule  on  the  subject;  that  the  Bible 
is  read  in  part  of  them  at  option  of  the  teacher. 

NORTH  CENTRAL  DIVISION. 

OHIO. 

The  concluding  sentence  of  the  seventh  section  of  the  bill  of  rights  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  constitution  of  the  State  of  Ohio  is  nearly  identical  with  the  article  concerning 

1 A  book  of  selections  from  the  Bible,  prepared  under  the  auspices  of  the  Chicago  'Woman’s 
Educational  Union. 
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schools  in  the  ordinance  of  1787;  and  by  the  general  custom  of  Bible  reading 
throughout  the  State  this  is  indicated  as  the  book  from  which  the  religion  and 
morality  required  by  the  State  is  to  be  found. 

Reports  are  received  from  53  counties  and  cities  in  Ohio.  Thirty-one  of  these 
state  that  the  Bible  is  read  in  every  school  (29  of  them  report  the  custom  as 
observed  for  many  years,  ever  since  the  establishment  of  the  schools,  and  for  so 
long  a  time  that  ‘‘the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary).”  In  one 
instance  it  is  reported  as  having  been  observed  ten  or  fifteen  years.  One  reports 
a  rule  on  the  subject.  Three  report  an  unwritten  law  favoring  Bible  reading. 
The  request  of  the  superintendent  operates  as  law  in  another  locality.  Of  the 
remaining  22,  two  have  insufficient  data,  but  believe  that  the  Bible  has  been  read  for 
at  least  five  years  in  all  the  schools.  Another  states  that  teachers  are  requested 
to  read  portions  of  the  Bible  regularly,  and  that  most  of  them  do.  Four  more 
state  that  most  of  the  schools  have  Bible  reading.  Two  more  report  reading  in 
part  of  the  rooms.  Four  others  say  that  the  Bible  is  not  generally  read  in  the 
schools  under  their  care.  Two  report  the  reading  only  of  the  selections  from  the 
Bible  found  in  their  school  readers.  Two  report  very  little,  if  any,  Bible  reading, 
and  3  report  none. 

One  superintendent  writes: 

All  our  schools,  from  the  first  primary  through  the  high  school,  have  the  Bible 
read,  and  a  short  prayer,  or  the  Lord's  Prayer  repeated,  accompanied  by  some 
appropriate  song.  We  thoroughly  believe  in  it,  and  we  know  that  it  has  a  good 
influence  on  our  children. 

INDIANA. 

Indiana  has  the  following  law  on  the  subject  (1865,  p.  3,  approved  and  in  force 
March  6,  1865) : 

4493.  Bible. — The  Bible  shall  not  be  excluded  from  the  public  schools  of  the 
State.  (167.) 

The  following  note  is  of  interest  in  this  connection: 

Note. — The  Bible,  without  note  or  comment,  is  installed  in  the  common  schools 
of  Indiana.  Its  continuance-as  a  moral  class  book  in  these  nurseries  of  her  future 
citizens  will  as  surely  mark  the  period  of  her  prosperity  and  grace  the  zenith  of 
her  glory  as  its  exclusion  would  prove  the  precursor  of  her  decline,  the  herald  of 
her  shame. —  (Mills,  superintendent.) 

Reports  received  from  31  county  and  26  city  superintendents  of  schools  are  as 
follows:  Seven  county  and  11  city  superintendents  report  that  the  Bible  is  read  in 
all  their  schools.  Twenty-four  other  school  officers  report  that  it  is  read  in  nearly 
all  their  schools.  Three  report  no  Bible  reading.  All  the  others  report  Bible  read¬ 
ing  at  the  option  of  teacher.  Six  of  the  city  boards  have  rules  concerning  Bible 
reading,  1  of  which  we  quote. 

GREENSBURG  RULE. 

Sec.  3.  Opening  of  the  schools. — The  school  shall  be  opened  in  the  morning  with 
reading  of  the  Bible  and  prayer  or  singing;  but  the  first  shall  in  no  case  be  omitted. 

Several  superintendents  of  schools  in  Indiana  are  using  the  book  “Readings 
from  the  Bible,”  and  like  it  very  much. 


ILLINOIS. 

Hon.  Samuel  L.  Inglis,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Springfield, 
Ill. ,  writes — 

The  constitution  of  the  State  neither  requires  nor  forbids  the  reading  of  the 
Bible. 

Of  the  71  reports  received  from  Illinois  city  and  county  public  school  superin¬ 
tendents,  7  report  Bible  reading  regularly  in  all  their  schools.  Four  more  state 
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in  nearly  all.  Twenty-eiglit  others  write  that  it  is  read  in  part  of  their  schools  at 
the  teacher's  option.  Twelve  report  no  Bible  reading.  A  few  have  written  rules 
requiring  Bible  reading.  Others  observe  an  unwritten  law,  based  on  custom  or 
the  will  of  the  teacher. 

On  the  general  subject  of  Bible  reading,  one  superintendent  writes: 

All  of  our  public  schools  have  been  opened  daily  with  devotional  exercises,  and 
nearly  ail  of  our  teachers’  meetings  have  been  opened  with  prayer. 

Another — 

Teachers  are  requested  to  open  morning  sessions  with  appropriate  songs,  the 
reading  of  a  Bible  selection,  and  prayer.  They  are  to  make  no  comments  in  these 
or  other  school  exercises  of  a  sectarian  character,  but  reverence  for  God  and  respect 
for  holy  things  must  be  inculcated  and  enforced  in  every  school. 

MICHIGAN. 

Of  the  42  reports  received  from  county  and  city  superintendents  in  Michigan,  17 
report  the  Bible  read  in  all  their  schools;  5  more  report  it  as  read  in  nearly  alt  or 
quite  generally;  1.1  more  as  read  in  part  of  the  schools;  9  report  that  the  Bible  is 
not  read  at  present,  but  in  3  of  these  it  was  formerly  read.  The  custom  of  Bible 
reading  in  Michigan  dates  back  to  the  organization  of  the  schools. 

Detroit  has  adopted  “  Readings  from  the  Bible  ”  for  use  in  her  public  schools. 

In  December,  1898,  the  supreme  court  of  Michigan  rendered  a  decision  favorable 
to  Bible  reading  in  the  public  schools. 


WISCONSIN. 

Hon.  J.  Q.  Emery,  State  superintendent  of  public  schools,  Madison,  Wis,,  in  a 
circular  letter  dated  April,  1896,  to  superintendents  of  schools,  and  town  and  dis¬ 
trict  clerks,  states — 

The  supreme  court  has  decided  that  sectarian  instruction,  within  the  meaning 
of  the  constitution,  is  instruction  in  religious  doctrines  which  are  believed  in  by 
some  religious  sects  and  rejected  by  others. 

Fifty-three  reports  have  been  received  from  city  and  county  superintendents. 
All  indicate  a  loyal  observance  of  the  construction  placed  upon  the  decision  of  the 
supreme  court.  A  careful  reading  of  this  decision  seems  to  show  that  the  judges 
make  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  of  excluding  the  Bible,  which  would  permit 
the  use  of  some  book  of  suitable  Scripture  selections.  The  passage  referred  to  is 
found  on  page  17,  section  5,  in  the  pamphlet  containing  the  decision  of  the  supreme 
court  of  Wisconsin  concerning  the  district  board  of  school  district  No.  8,  of  the 
city  of  Edgerton.  It  is  as  follows: 

Furthermore,  there  is  much  in  the  Bible  which  can  not  be  justly  characterised 
as  sectarian.  There  can  be  no  valid  objection  to  the  use  of  such  matter  in  the 
secular  instruction  of  the  pupils.  Much  of  it  has  great  historical  and  literary 
value,  which  may  be  thus  utilized  without  violating  the  constitutional  prohibi¬ 
tion.  It  may  also  be  used  to  inculcate  good  morals— that  is,  our  duties  to  each 
other — which  may  and  ought  to  be  inculcated  by  the  district  schools.  lo  more 
complete  code  of  morals  exists  than  is  contained  in  the  New  Testament,  which 
reaffirms  and  emphasizes  the  moral  obligations  laid  down  in  the  Ten  Command¬ 
ments.  Concerning  the  fundamental  principles  of  moral  ethics,  the  religious  sects 
do  not  disagree. 

The  following  sentiment  was  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  Wisconsin  schools,  in 
their  patriotic  exercises  in  May,  1898: 

The  best  citizen,  the  best  patriot,  the  best  son  of  his  country,ds  he  who  gives 
the  best  manhood  to  his  country.  He  is  the  man  who  writes  upon  his  nature  the 
Ten  Commandments  and  the  Nine  Beatitudes. 
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MINNESOTA. 

Hon.  W.  W.  Pendergast,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  writes — 

I  have  to  some  extent  examined  the  book  entitled  ”  Readings  from  the  Bible,” 
and  think  the  selections  have  been  made  with  the  greatest  of  care  and  the  best  of 
judgment. 

Three  reports  concerning  Bible  readings  have  been  received  from  the  Minnesota 
superintendents,  in  one  of  which  it  is  said  that  the  Bible  is  read  in  part  of  the 
schools,  and  two  which  report  no  reading. 

The  city  of  Minneapolis  has  adopted  “  Readings  from  the  Bible”  for  use  in  her 
schools. 

IOWA. 


The  school  law  of  Iowa  states  (sec.  1764,  p.  57)  — 

The  Bible  shall  not  be  excluded  from  any  school  or  institution  in  this  State, 
nor  shall  any  pupil  be  required  to  read  it  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  his  parent  or 
guardian. 

Hon.  Henry  Sabin,  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
writes — 

The  great  fault  in  the  education  of  to-day  is  undoubtedly  the  tendency  to  crowd 
the  intellect  and  to  neglect  nearly  every  thing  which  tends  toward  moral  training. 
I  think  the  selections  are  most  judiciously  chosen  and  that  the  book  is  well  adapted 
to  carry  out  the  praiseworthy  design.  I  can  not  see  how  it  can  be  objectionable 
to  anyone  who  has  the  welfare  of  the  children  at  heart. 

Twenty  reports  from  county  and  city  superintendents  have  been  received. 
Seven  report  the  Bible  read  daily  in  all  their  schools;  1  states  that  it  is  read  in  the 
high  and  grammar  school  grades;  3  that  it  is  read  in  nearly  all  of  the  schools;  6 
report  regular  reading  in  part  of  them;  1  reports  the  Bible  read  at  irregular  inter¬ 
vals;  2  report  no  Bible  reading;  3  boards  report  special  rules  on  the  subject  as 
follows: 

North  Des  Moines. — A  recognition  of  the  divine  character  of  God,  and  of  the 
accountability  of  man,  is  expected  of  all  the  teachers,  particularly  in  the  brief 
opening  exercises  of  each  day;  but  all  matters  of  a  sectarian  or  partisan  character 
shall  be  excluded  from  the  schools. 

Fort  Dodge. — Opening  exercises  shall  be  held  in  all  the  departments,  and  may 
consist  of  Bible  reading  without  note  or  comment,  prayer,  music,  or  other  appro¬ 
priate  exercise,  at  the  option  of  the  teacher. 

[Oskaloosa  School  Manual,  p.  43,  secs.  50  and  52.] 


Sec.  50.  They  [teachers]  shall  open  the  morning  session  in  each  school  with 
reading  from  the  Bible,  followed  by  prayer  or  appropriate  singing,  at  the  option 
of  the  teacher. 

Sec.  52.  Sectarian  influence. — Teachers  shall  not  exercise  any  sectarian  influence 
in  school;  but  they  shall  endeavor  at  all  proper  times  to  impress  upon  the  minds 
of  their  pupils  correct  principles  of  morality  and  virtue,  a  sacred  regard  for  truth, 
habits  of  sobriety  and  industry,  love  for  God  and  man. 

In  addition  to  the  cities  whose  rules  are  quoted  above,  replies  were  received 
from  Sioux  City,  Burlington,  Muscatine,  Ottumwa,  Marshalltown,  and  others. 
These  show  that  the  custom  of  Bible  reading  extends  back  to  the  organization  of 
the  schools. 

One  county  superintendent  writes — 


We  find  in  the  Bible  beautiful  literature,  excellent  teachings,  and  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  our  discipline. 


MISSOURI. 


Hon.  John  R.Kirk,  State  superintendent  of  schools,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  writes — 

There  is  nothing  in  the  school  law  of  this  State  with  reference  to  Bible  reading 
in  the  public  schools.  The  matter  is  left  entirely  to  the  board  of  directors  of 
each  district  to  settle  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  community. 
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Twenty-six  reports  from  city  and  county  superintendents  acquaint  us  with,  the 
following  facts:  Six  report  Bible  reading  in  all  their  schools;  1  reports  it  in  most 
of  them;  1  has  no  data;  11  report  Bible  reading  in  part  of  their  schools;  7  report 
no  Bible  reading.  Returns  show  that  the  Bible  has  been  read  in  many  localities 
since  the  organization  of  the  schools.  Others  state  that  the  custom  is  growing, 
and  that  the  Bible  is  read  more  now  than  ever  before;  4  state  that  the  Bible  has 
never  been  read  in  their  schools. 

One  superintendent  writes — 

Your  enterprise  deserves  the  greatest  encouragement  from  educators.  I  have 
received  and  examined  carefully  the  book  “Readings  from  the  Bible,”  and  think 
such  a  book  should  be  in  every  school  course  as  a  supplementary  reader.  Every 
boy  and  girl  should  know  it  well. 

Another  states  that — 

Each  schoolroom  acknowledges  God  in  some  way  every  morning.  *  *  'x‘ 
Character  building  is  an  important  factor  with  us. 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

Hon.  Emma  F.  Bates,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Bismarck, 
N.  Dak.,  sends  the  following  from  the  revised  code  of  1896,  section  754: 

The  Bible  shall  not  be  deemed  a  sectarian  book.  It  shall  not  be  excluded  from 
any  public  school.  It  may,  at  the  option  of  the  teacher,  be  read  in  school  without 
sectarian  comment,  not  to  exceed  ten  minutes  daily.  No  pupil  shall  be  required 
to  read  it.  nor  to  be  present  in  the  schoolroom  during  the  reading  thereof,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  wishes  of  his  parents,  guardian,  or  other  person  having  him  in  charge. 
Moral  instruction,  tending  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  pupils  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  truthfulness,  temperauce,  purity,  public  spirit,  patriotism,  and  respect 
for  honest  labor,  obedience  to  parents,  and.  due  deference  to  old  age  shall  be  given 
by  each  teacher  in  the  public  schools. 

One  superintendent  reports  Bible  reading  in  part  of  the  schools. 

The  legislative  provision  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  schools  is 
founded  upon  the  fact  of  the  necessity  of  a  high  degree  of  intelligence,  patriotism, 
integrity,  and  morality  on  the  part  of  every  voter  in  a  government  by  the  people. 

The  superintendent  understands  that  in  order  to  secure  the  highest  educational 
results  in  children,  parents  must  be  in  intelligent  cooperation  with  all  efforts  to 
improve  the  pupils.  Hence,  June  26,  1896,  was  designated  as  parent’s  day,  to  be 
observed  throughout  the  State. 

The  exercises  upon  that  day  consisted  of  select  songs,  recitations,  essays,  dia¬ 
logues  bearing  upon  home  life,  its  beauties  and  duties,  the  child  in  the  home,  the 
mother,  the  father,  the  family.  *  *  *  The  home  is  the  unit  of  government, 
and  for  the  perpetuity  of  holy  home  life,  and  for  the  right  education  of  the  children 
of  those  homes  our  nation  was  established  and  our  public-school  system  is  main¬ 
tained. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Hon.  George  N.  Parker,  deputy  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Pierre, 
S.  Dak.,  writes: 

Vfe  send  you  a  copy  of  the  school  law  of  1891,  on  page  44  of  which  you  will  find 
all  the  law  we  have  upon  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  public  schools.  *  *  * 
We  have  examined  the  publication  (Readings  from  the  Bible)  you  mention,  and 
we  are  much  pleased  with  it. 

[South  Dakota  School  Law,  p.  44,  sec.  18.] 

No  sectarian  doctrine  shall  be  taught  or  inculcated  in  any  of  the  schools  of  the 
corporation,  but  the  Bible,  without  sectarian  comment,  may  be  read  therein. 

Thirteen  reports  are  received  from  city  and  county  superintendents  of  South 
Dakota;  5  report  that  the  Bible  is  read  in  all  the  schools  and  8  that  it  is  read  in 
part  of  them.  The  State  law  is  the  only  rule  on  the  subject. 
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NEBRASKA. 

Hon.  H.  R.  Corbett,  State  superintendent  of  schools,  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  writes: 

The  State  of  Nebraska  has  by  its  laws  and  the  regulations  of  the  department  of 
education  always  encouraged  moral  culture  in  its  public  educational  system.  The 
Bible  is  generally  read  in  our  schools.  I  have,  however,  no  carefully  compiled 
data  showing  the  exact  extent  or  nature  of  the  efforts  in  this  direction. 

I  have  examined  the  book  entitled  Readings  from  the  Bible,  and  regard  it  as 
one  of  the  most  important  educational  publications  of  recent  times.  It  will  cer¬ 
tainly  facilitate  the  introduction  of  Scripture  reading  into  many  schools  where  such 
exercises  have  heretofore  been  impossible. 

From  the  28  reports  received  from  city  and  county  superintendents,  13  state  that 
the  Bible  is  read  in  all  the  schools;  2  more  have  not  complete  data,  but  believe  it 
to  be  read  in  most  of  their  schools.  Generally  speaking,  writes  one,  the  Bible  is 
read  throughout  the  county.  One  states  that  it  is  read  in  nearly  all  of  the  schools; 
8  report  Bible  reading  in  part  of  them — in  some  counties  more,  in  some  less.  The 
Bible  has  held  an  honored  place  in  the  educational  system  of  Nebraska  since  the 
organization  of  their  schools. 

One  superintendent  of  schools  answers  the  questions  in  regard  to  Bible  reading 
in  the  negative.  She  writes: 

I  read  these  questions  aloud  to  our  teachers  in  attendance  at  the  institute,  and  I 
think  if  you  ask  us  the  same  questions  next  year  I  can  answer  yes. 

Another  speaks  of  introducing  “Bible  readings”  into  his  schools  during  the 
coming  year. 

Another  writes: 

I  have  examined  Readings  from  the  Bible  with  much  care  and  interest  in  view 
of  the  discussion  now  going  on  along  this  line,  and  I  must  certainly  say  that  it 
seems  to  me  the  work  undertaken  and  presented  in  this  little  volume  has  been 
admirably  done. 

KANSAS. 

Hon.  E.  Stanley,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Topeka,  Kans., 
writes: 

We  have  but  little  law  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  Bible  or  moral  instruction 
in  the  common  schools  of  the  State.  *  *  *  I  like  your  little  book,  Readings 
from  the  Bible,  selected  for  schools,  very  much.  I  think  the  selections  are  very 
well  chosen. 

Thirty-four  reports  from  county  and  city  superintendents  on  the  subject  of 
Bible  reading  have  been  received.  Seven  state  that  the  Bible  is  read  in  the  opening 
exercises  of  all  their  schools,  another  thinks  this  is  done,  2  more  report  Bible 
reading  in  most  of  the  schools,  and  2  report  such  reading  in  many.  Seven  report 
Bible  reading  in  part  of  their  schools,  and  5  report  it  as  not  being  read.  The  cus¬ 
tom  of  Bible  reading  has  been  general  since  the  schools  were  organized.  Three 
superintendents  report  school  laws  on  the  subject.  Others  say  custom  is  the  law 
in  their  localities. 


THE  WESTERN  DIVISION. 


MONTANA. 

Hon.  E.  A.  Steere,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Helena,  Mont., 
states  that  there  is  no  rule  in  the  constitution  of  Montana  concerning  the  Bible; 
that  it  is  read  in  a  few  of  the  schools.  He  expresses  his  approbation  of  Readings 
from  the  Bible  as  follows:  “  I  am  highly  pleased  with  its  contents.” 

A  report  from  a  local  superintendent  in  Montana  states  that  the  Bible  is  not  read 
in  his  schools. 
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W_YOMING. 

Hon.  Estelle  Reele,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Cheyenne,  Wyo., 
writes: 

There  is  no  provision  whatever  in  the  Wyoming’  school  laws  relative  to  the  mat¬ 
ter  [Bible  reading] ,  it  being  left  entirely  to  local  school  boards,  or  in  almost  all 
eases  to  the  individual  teachers.  *  *  •*  I  have  examined  the  copy  of  Readings 
from  the  Bible  sent  me  and  like  it  very  much. 

Eight  reports  from  county  and  city  superintendents  are  received.  One  states 
that  the  Bible  is  read  in  all  schools;  another  that  some  teachers  read  it  regularly; 
a  third  that  it  is  occasionally  read;  one  expresses  sorrow  that  the  custom  is  not 
universal;  one  states  that  in  the  primary  grade  portions  of  the  Bible  are  learned 
and  repeated;  another  reports  no  Bible  reading  at  present,  but  writes  that  it  was 
formerly  read;  two  report  no  Bible  reading. 

COLORADO. 

Hon.  A.  J.  Peavey,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Denver,  Colo., 
writes: 

Have  examined  the  Bible  readings  and  consider  it  very  valuable.  We  have  no 
statistics  about  Bible  reading. 

Twenty-four  reports  from  city  and  county  superintendents  have  been  received. 
Four  of  these  state  that  the  Bible  is  read  in  all  their  schools;  11  report  reading  in 
part  of  the  schools;  9  report  no  reading.  One  of  these  superintendents  expects  to 
put  Readings  from  the  Bible  into  all  the  schools  of  his  county  this  coming  year. 
Another  suggests  the  use  of  it  for  supplementary  reading.  One  writes  as  follows: 

I  am  in  happy  accord  with  the  movement,  and  hope  to  see  Bible  reading  practiced 
for  morning  exercises  in  all  our  schools  of  this  county.  I  shall  take  pleasure  in 
directing  the  attention  of  the  institute  to  this  very  important  subject. 


UTAH. 

Hon.  John  R.  Park,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  writes: 

While  morality  is  taught  and  inculcated  in  all  of  the  public  schools  of  this  State, 
the  Bible  is  not  read  in  any  of  them.  The  belief  seems  to  be  quite  widespread 
here  that  moral  teaching  in  the  public  schools  should  be  wholly  nonsectarian,  and 
many  believe  it  to  be  impossible  to  introduce  the  Bible  into  the  schools  without 
at  the  same  time  removing  one  of  the  strongest  safeguards  against  sectarianism. 

Eight  reports  from  city  and  county  superintendents  verify  the  information  con¬ 
tained  in  Mr.  Park’s  letter.  One  of  them  states  that  the  Bible  had  been  read  at 
option  of  teacher  for  twenty  years,  until  1896.  Another  that  it  had  been  read  for 
thirty-eight  years,  ending  in  1885. 

NEVADA. 

Hon.  H.  C.  Cutting,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Carson  City, 
Nev. ,  writes: 

Although  there  is  not  one  school  in  the  State  where  the  Bible  is  read,  efforts  at 
moral  training  are  made  in  all. 

Two  reports  received  from  local  superintendents  are  in  harmony  with  that  of 
the  State  superintendent. 

IDAHO. 

Hon.  C.  A.  Forseman,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Boise  City, 
Idaho,  writes: 

Our  school  law  prohibits  any  reading  of  the  Bible,  or  at  least  that  is  the  recog¬ 
nized  construction. 

Eight  county  superintendents  verify  the  report  of  their  chief. 
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WASHINGTON. 

Hon.  C.  W.  Bean,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Olympia,  Wash;, 
forwards  a  copy  of  the  attorney-general’s  opinion  regarding  the  reading  of  the 
Bible  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State,  dated  September  19,  1891.  Four  reports 
from  county  and  city  superintendents  are  received.  Each  states  that  the  Bible  is 
not  read,  being  under  ban  of  attorney-generals  ruling.  Two  state  that  it  was 
read  in  their  schools  previous  to  1891.  One  writes: 

I  believe  the  day  will  come  when  the  Bible  may  be  read  and  taught. 

OREGON. 

Hon.  G-.  M.  Irwin,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Salem,  Oreg., 
writes  that  the  Bible  is  not  generally  read  in  the  schools  of  the  State.  Ten  reports 
are  received  from  county  superintendents;  4  state  that  there  is  no  Bible  reading 
in  their  counties;  the  others  say  that  it  is  read  in  a  few  schools  in  each  of  their 
counties.  There  is  no  rule  in  Oregon  prohibiting  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  and  in 
some  schools  it  is  reported  to  have  been  read  for  forty-eight  years. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Hon.  Samuel  T.  Black,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Sacramento, 
Cal.,  refers  the  questions  relating  to  Bible  reading  in  the  schools  to  the  county 
superintendents  of  his  State.  Twenty-six  replies  to  these  questions  have  been 
received;  19  of  these  report  no  Bible  reading;  6  understand  section  8  of  Article  IX 
of  the  constitution  of  1879  to  be  opposed  to  such  reading;  7  report  Bible  reading 
in  part  of  the  schools;  1  writes-that  it  is  read  for  its  literary  value,  stating  that 
many  of  its  stories  are  required  to  be  told  and  read  in  course  of  study. 

One  superintendent  writes  as  follows: 

I  am  much  pleased  that  something  is  being  done  in  this  direction.  I  have  read 
the  notices  that  have  appeared,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  papers  with  reference  to 
the  preparation  of  a  book  of  extracts  from  the  Bible.  I  shall  surely  try  to  have  it 
introduced  into  our  schools. 

Superintendents  of  public  schools  reporting  in  the  summer  of  1896  Bible  reading  in 
all ,  in  part,  or  in  none  of  their  schools. 


Superintendents  reporting  | 
Bible  reading — 


In  all 
their 
schools. 


N  orth  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine  . . 

New  Hampshire . 

Vermont . . . 


14 

15 


Massachusetts . 

Rhode  Island . . 

Connecticut . 

New  York _ _ 

New  Jersey _ 

Pennsylvania  . . 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware . . 

Maryland . 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virginia . 

West  Virginia. . 

North  Carolina . 

South  Carolina . 

Georgia  . . 

Florida  . 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky  . . 

Tennessee . 

Alabama - - 

Mississippi . 

Louisiana . . . 

Texas  . 

Arkansas . 


100 

6 

8 

53 

21 

41 

1 

q 

i 

4 

6 

6 

10 

6 

1 

9 

1 

3 


In  part  of 
their 
schools. 

In  none 
of  their 
schools. 

-  1 

1 

9 

5 

1 

16 

14 

1 

5 

4 

1 

4 

4 

2 

1 

3 

i 

5 

3 

6 

2 

1 

1 

i 

1 

i 

i 

2 

3 

4 

Total 

reports 

received. 


15 

16 
4 

100 

11 

9 

83 

22 

50 

1 

3 
1 
8 

12 

7 

14 

II 

4 

17 

2 

5 
2 
1 

8 
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Superintendents  of  public  schools  reporting  in  the  summer  of  1896  Bible  reading  in 
all ,  in  part,  or  hi  none  of  their  schools — Continued. 


Superintendents  reporting 
Bible  reading — 

Total 

In  all 
their 
schools. 

In  pa,rt  of 
their 
schools. 

In  none 
of  their 
schools. 

reports 

received. 

North'Central  Division: 

33 

15 

5 

58 

15 

10 

3 

28 

Illinois  .  ..  -  _ _  _ 

27 

33 

11 

71 

Michigan _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

18 

90 

U 

53 

125 

Wisconsin  _ _ _ _ _ _ 

53 

3 

Minnesota  . . . . . . 

1 

2 

Iowa  ..  _ _  .  . . . . . . 

8 

11 

1 

20 

2 

Missouri 

1 

1 

North  Dakota. .  ..  __  . . . . . . 

1 

1 

2 

South  Dakota  .  _  .  _ _ _ _ 

5 

8 

13 

Nebraska .  . . . . . . . 

13 

12 

5 

30 

Kansas . . 

■  17 

12 

5 

34 

Western  Division: 

Montana . . . . - . 

1 

1 

2 

Wyoming . . . .  . 

1 

3 

4 

8 

Colorado  . . . . 

3 

12 

9 

24 

Utah . . . . . 

8 

8 

Nevada. . . . . 

2 

2 

Idaho . . . 

8 

8 

Washington . . . . . . 

15 

15 

Oregon .  .  .  . 

6 

4 

10 

California ...  .  _  _  _ _ 

7 

19 

26 

Total  United  States  _  _ 

454 

295 

197 

946 

Reports  of  State  superintendents  are  not  included  above.  Superintendents  hav¬ 
ing  “no  data ’’are  not  counted.  Three- fourths  of  superintendents  report  Bible 
reading  in  part  or  all  of  the  schools  under  their  supervision.  The  recapitulated 
laws  of  nine  States  concerning  Bible  reading  in  schools  are  as  follows : 

Massachusetts. — The  school  committee  shall  require  the  daily  reading  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  of  some  portion  of  the  Bible,  without  written  note  or  oral  comment,  etc. 

Pennsylvania,  Decision  No.  lllj.. — The  Scriptures  come  under  the  head  of  text¬ 
books,  and  they  should  not  be  omitted  from  the  list. 

New  Jersey. — It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  teacher,  trustee,  or  trustees  to  intro¬ 
duce  into  or  have  performed  in  any  school  receiving  its  proportion  of  the  public 
money,  any  religious  service,  ceremony,  or  forms  whatsoever,  except  reading  the 
Bible  and  repeating  the  Lord’s  Prayer. 

Georgia. — The  county  board  of  education  shall  prescribe  from  time  to  time  what 
text-books  and  books  of  reference  shall  be  used  in  the  common  schools  of  the 
county;  provided  the  Bible  shall  not  be  excluded  from  the  common  or  public 
schools  of  the  State. 

Mississippi. — The  constitution  of  this  State  requires  that  the  free  enjoyment  of 
all  religious  sentiments  shall  be  held  sacred.  “The  rights  hereby  secured  shall 
not  be  construed  to  justify  acts  of  licentiousness  injurious  to  morals  or  dangerous 
to  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  State,  or  to  exclude  the  Holy  Bible  from  use  in  any 
public  school  of  this  State.” 

Indiana. — The  Bible  shall  not  be  excluded  from  the  public  schools  of  the  State. 

Iowa. — The  Bible  shall  not  be  excluded  from  any  school  or  institution  of  this 
State,  nor  shall  any  pupil  be  required  to  read  it  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  his 
parent  or  guardian. 

North  Dakota. — The  Bible  shall  not  be  deemed  a  sectarian  book.  It  shall  not 
be  excluded  from  any  public  school,  etc. 

South  Dakota. — No  sectarian  doctrine  shall  be  taught  or  inculcated  in  any  of 
the  schools  of  the  corporation;  but  the  Bible,  without  any  sectarian  comment,  may 
be  read  therein. 

Educators  connected  with  our  public  schools  recognize  the  truth  of  which  the 
poet  sings: 


“If  half  the  power  that  fills  the  world  with  terror, 

If  half  the  wealth  bestowed  on  camps  and  courts, 
Were  given  to  redeem  the  human  mind  from  error 
There  were  no  need  of  arsenals  or  forts.” 
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SELECTED  BIBLE  READINGS. 

The  need  of  appropriate  selections  from  the  Bible  to  be  read  in  schools  is  obvious. 
Generally  the  choice  rests  with  the  teacher,  who  would  undoubtedly  in  many 
instances  be  glad  to  have  the  assistance  of  a  book  of  selections  that  would  econo¬ 
mize  time  and  effort.  It  might  be  possible  also,  by  means  of  judicious  selections, 
to  meet  the  conflicting  notions  that  sometimes  result  in  the  total  elimination  of 
the  Bible  from  schools. 

At  the  instigation  of  Prof.  David  Swing,  of  Chicago,  the  ‘Woman's  Educational 
Union  undertook  to  secure  the  preparation  of  such  a  book,  and  the  result  is  the  lit¬ 
tle  volume  Readings  from  the  Bible  Selected  fo*  Schools,  referred  to  several  times 
in  the  preceding  report.  As  stated  by  the  society,  the  book  consists  of  selections 
from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  of  the  Bible,  made  by  ten  clergymen,  namely, 
Cardinal  Gibbons,  Prof.  Herrick  Johnson,  Rev.  Theodore  N.  Morrison,  President 
Charles  A.  Blanchard,  Dr.  H.  W.  Thomas,  Rev.  Jcsiah  Strong,  Dr.  F.  W.  Gunsaulus, 
Dr.  J.  H.  Barrows,  Rev.  Theodore  F.  Wright,  and  Dr.  Thomas  C.  Hall. 

These  selections  were  edited  by  a  committee  of  four  persons,  named  by  Prof. 
David  Swing  (together  with  a  fifth,  who  did  not  act)  in  a  letter  written  April  3, 
1894.  The  committee  consisted  of  Hon.  William  J.  Onahan,  Dr.  John  Henry  Bar- 
rows,  Hon.  Charles  C.  Bonney,  and  Mrs.  E.  B.  Gook.  Rabbi  Joseph  Stolz,  Prof. 
Henry  G.  Moulton,  and  others  also  rendered  valuable  assistance  to  the  committee. 

President  William  R.  Harper,  of  the  Chicago  University;  President  Henry  W ade 
Rogers,  of  the  Northwestern  University;  President  John  M.  Coulter,  at  that  time 
of  the  Lake  Forest  University;  Dr.  M.  M.  Mangasarian,  and  others  reviewed  the 
manuscript,  with  commendations  and  suggestions. 

A  feeling  that  the  work  was  both  patriotic  and  philanthropic  seemed  to  inspire 
those  who  interested  themselves  in  it.  The  publishers  also  did  their  part  with  a 
desire  to  serve  the  schools  in  the  most  helpful  manner  possible. 

The  book  received  a  hearty  welcome  from  the  evangelical  clergymen  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  who  in  mass  meeting  assembled  spoke  eloquent  words  for  it  and  voted  their 
approval  of  it.  The  Chicago  metropolitan  press,  with  great  unanimity,  expressed 
the  popular  sentiment  of  approbation  through  their  columns,  both  editorially  and 
otherwise. 

It  was  also  the  subject  of  favorable  notice  by  educators  and  religious  journals 
throughout  the  country. 

The  editorial  committee  bear, hearty  testimony  to  “the  intelligence,  prudence, 
and  wise  and  painstaking  zeal  with  which  the  work  was  pursued  by  the  Chicago 
Woman’s  Educational  Union,  under  the  faithful  and  earnest  leadership  of  its 
president,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  B.  Cook.” 

As  to  the  purposes  of  the  book,  Hon.  W.  J.  Onahan,  a  distinguished  Roman 
Catholic  layman  and  chairman  of  the  editorial  committee,  wrote: 

Wre  do  not  wrish  to  outline  any  scholar's  religious  belief.  We  simply  want  to 
lay  the  foundation  for  a  belief  of  some  kind.  Personally,  I  should  regret  not  hav¬ 
ing  done  what  I  could  to  make  it  impossible  for  a  child  to  grow"  up  in  ignorance  of 
God.  Let  them  grow  np  in  what  church  they  may,  but  let  them  have  a  belief  of 
some  kind. 

Dr.  Barrows,  also  of  the  committee,  says: 

It  is  historically  certain  that  the  best  elements  of  our  institutions  sprang  from 
the  Bible.  *  *  *  There  is  no  sectarian  bias  for  this  movement.  Only  the  highest 
results,  dear  alike  to  Catholic,  Protestant,  Israelite,  and  even  agnostic,  are  desired 
and  sought  for.  There  is  surely  no  agnostic  in  Chicago  whose  judgment  has  the 
weight  of  Professor  Huxley’s,  and  he  knew  of  no  substitute  for  the  Bible  equal  in 
value  to  the  Hebrew  and  Christian  Scriptures. 

Hon.  C.  C.  Bonney,  the  third  member  of  the  committee,  writes  as  follows  of  the 
legal  aspect  of  the  case: 

In  contemplation  of  law,  no  injury  is  possible  as  the  result  of  reading  the  Bible 
in  the  public  schools.  In  contemplation  of  law,  the  exclusion  of  the  sacred  Scrip- 
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tures  from  the  public  schools  is  an  indignity  to  the  sovereign  authority  and  a  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  compact  of  1787.  In  contemplation  of  law,  such  exclusion  is  a  breach 
of  the  trust  on  which  the  school  funds  are  held  and  an  injury  to  all  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  schools.  The  bane  of  American  education  is  the  idea  that  mere  knowl¬ 
edge  will  make  useful  men  and  women. 

Religion,  morality,  and  knowledge  all  being  necessary  to  good  government  and 
the  happiness  of  mankind,  they  should  all  be  taught  in  the  public  schools,  where 
the  children  and  youth  ought  to  learn  the  virtues  we  desire  to  have  them  practice 
when  they  arrive  at  mature  years. 

The  selections  used  in  this  book  were  made,  as  already  stated,  by  clergymen  of 
different  denominations.  They  were  carefully  arranged  in  form  of  a  trial  book  of 
selections,  which,  after  being  approved  by  the  Educational  Union,  was  submitted 
to  clergymen,  educators,  ethical  teachers,  and  leaders  of  the  unchurched  masses 
for  revision,  and  their  suggestions  have  been  considered  by  the  committee  having 
this  work  in  charge. 

It  is  obvious  that  every  possible  effort  has  been  made  to  avoid  sectarian  bias  in 
this  compilation,  while  maintaining  the  highest  literary  and  ethical  standard. 


II. — The  Bible  in  the  Public  Schools. 

[From  an  address  by  Dr.  A.  P.  Peabody,  of  Harvard  University.] 

We  are  asked  to  exclude  from  our  schools  the  Bible,  and,  by  parity  of  reasoning, 
all  instruction  drawn  from  or  to  the  Bible.  What  is  tills,  in  the  first  place,  but 
garbling  and  truncating  history?  There  are  important,  momentous  portions  of 
the  world's  history  of  which  the  Bible  is  the  only  manuaL  The  Jewish  people 
have  exercised  an  influence  upon  mankind  far  exceeding  that  of  all  other  ancient 
nations,  and  outside  of  the  Bible  how  scanty  and  fragmentary  is  all  that  can  be 
known  or  taught  concerning  this  people!  Christianity  is  the  most  important  factor 
in  the  history  of  mankind.  It  has  been  the  inspiration  and  the  mold  of  modern  civ¬ 
ilization  and  has  supplied  all  the  elements  that  distinguish  it  from  the  culture  of 
the  ancient  world.  It  has  modified  all  political  and  social  institutions-.  It  has 
given  birth  to  philanthropy  in  its  protean  forms.  It  has  created  home,  with  its 
unnumbered  amenities  and  charities,  while  the  classic  languages  have  not  a  word 
that  corresponds  to  our  idea  of  home.  It  has  reversed  the  scale  of  the  virtues, 
attaching  supreme  importance  to  some  that  had  not  even  a  name,  and  throwing 
into  the  background  others  that  arrogated  to  themselves  the  exclusive  title  of 
virtue.  Shall  our  children  be  forbidden  to  learn  what  Christianity  is  in  its  own 
universally  acknowledged  manual?  Jesus  Christ,  whatever  be  his  actual  char¬ 
acter — whether  he  he  or  not,  as  I  believe  him  to  be,  all  that  his  biographers  claim 
for  him — is  so  far  the  most  influential  personage  that  has  ever  appeared  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  To  exclude  his  life  and  character  from  the  narrative  of 
human  existence  for  the  last  nineteen  centuries  is  an  immeasurably  mere  gross, 
foolish,  and  stupid  mutilation  of  history  than  it  would  be  to  omit  the  names  and 
doings  of  Washington,  Franklin,  and  Adams  from  American  history.  Shall  not 
our  children  be  permitted  to  learn  what  he  was  from  the  only  authentic  record  of 
his  person,  words,  and  works?  If  history  is  to  be  one  of  our  school  studies,  I  know 
not  liow  it  is  to  he  taught  if  the  Bible  and  its  contents  be  excluded. 

There  are  other  departments  of  education  in  which  the  Bible  is  no  less  essential 
than  in  history.  If  moral  philosophy  is  to  be  taught  at  all,  I  suppose  that  none 
would  deny  that  it  is  distinctively  Christian  ethics  in  which  onr  children  are  to  be 
trained. 

But  if  Christian  ethics  be  taught,  shall  they  ]pe  taught  as  they  are  interpreted — 
and  it  may  be  distorted  and  misrepresented — by  modern  theorists,  or  as  they  fell 
from  the  lips  and  are  embodied  in  the  life  of  the  divine  teacher? 

Again,  in  our  school  education  we  are  laying  a  constantly  increasing  stress  on 
the  culture  of  the  taste  and  imagination  in  literature.  W  e  deem  it  of  no  little 
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importance  that  our  children  and  youth  should  become  conversant  with  the  best 
models  of  composition,  should  learn  to  admire  what  is  truly  grand,  and  to  love 
what  is  truly  beautiful,  and  should  thus,  both  in  their  choice  of  books  and  in  their 
choice  of  words  in  speaking  and  writing,  be  under  the  guidance  of  a  pure,  refined, 
and  cultivated  taste.  In  this  department  who  will  dare  dispense  with  the  Bible? 
Leaving  their  religious  worth  out  of  the  account,  in  a  purely  literary  point  of  view 
I  should  feel  myself  bereaved  of  the  choicest  productions  of  human  genius,  of  my 
highest  inspiration  and  my  most  finished  models,  were  you  to  blot  out  of  my  knowl¬ 
edge  the  Psalms  of  David,  the  parables  of  our  Saviour,  St.  Paul's  description  of 
charity,  his  sublime  chapter  on  the  resurrection,  the  glorious  vision  of  the 
Apocalypse,  and  many  portions  of  sacred  writ  which  transcend  all  other  literature 
equally  in  the  glow  and  fervor  of  their  God-breathed  thoughts,  and  in  the  sweet¬ 
ness,  majesty,  and  grandeur  of  their  diction. 

W e  are  by  profession  a  Christian  people.  W e  recognize  the  great  principles  of 
religion,  of  Christianity,  in  the  devotional  services  in  our  legislatures  and  our 
courts  of  justice,  and  in  the  use  of  oaths  in  every  department  of  public  adminis¬ 
tration.  Shall  our  children  be  trained  as  citizens  without  the  inculcation  of  those 
fundamental  religious  ideas  which  will  impress  upon  them  the  significance  of 
prayer  and  the  dread  solemnity  of  an  oath? 

******* 

The  question  virtually  before  us  is  not  that  of  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  schools, 
but  that  of  the  permanence  of  our  public  schools  as  an  institution.  *  *  * 

I  have  left  myself  little  space  to  speak  of  the  way  in  which  the  Bible  should  be 
used  in  schools.  Of  course  it  should  not  be  made  a  mere  class  book,  and  should 
not  be  read  indiscriminately.  I  would  have  it,  in  the  first  place,  furnish  the 
material  for  whatever  devotional  services  there  may  be  in  the  school.  Such  serv¬ 
ices  are  intrinsically  proper,  and  apart  from  their  religious  worth  they  aid  mate¬ 
rially  in  the  discipline  of  the  school,  by  the  relations  of  a  more  tender  and  sacred 
character  which  they  create  between  teacher  and  pupils  and  among  the  pupils. 
But  prayer  in  the  teacher’s  own  words  may  be  sectarian  or,  what  is  fully  as  bad, 
may  be  suspected  of  being  so.  Far  better  is  it  then  that  prayer  be  offered  in  the 
comprehensive  form  given  by  our  Saviour.  To  this,  where  it  is  found  practica¬ 
ble,  may  be  added  the  responsive  reading  of  Psalms  and  other  appropriate  pas¬ 
sages  of  Scripture,  by  teacher  and  pupils  alternately,  or  of  such  scriptural  litur¬ 
gies  of  praise  as  might  be  prepared  for  that  use.  Where  sacred  music  can  be 
added,  nothing  could  be  easier,  more  pleasant  to  the  ear  and  taste,  or  more  edify¬ 
ing  to  the  spiritual  receptivity  than  the  chanting  of  Psalms.  Over  and  above  such 
devotional  exercises  it  should  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  committees  and  teachers, 
and  should  depend  on  the  grade  and  character  of  the  school,  whether  additional 
direct  use  be  made  of  the  sacred  volume. 

Where  all  or  the  major  part  of  a  school  are  of  an  age  to  profit  by  such  reading, 
I  would  have  short  lessons  read  by  the  teacher  or  one  of  the  scholars,  embracing 
the  most  instructive  biographies  and  historical  narratives  of  the  Old  Testament, 
the  choicest  specimens  of  Hebrew  poetry,  the  principal  parables  and  discourses  of 
our  Saviour,  the  leading  incidents  in  His  life,  and  some  select  portions  of  the  apos¬ 
tolic  epistles.  For  such  purposes  there  -are  volumes  of  extracts  for  school  use, 
well  chosen  and  arranged,  and  easily  accessible,  or  the  teacher  may  exercise  his 
own  taste  and  judgment  in  the  selection. 

But  what  I  would  chiefly  contend  for  and  urge  is,  that  the  teacher  be  not  only 
permitted,  but  expected,  instructed,  and  encouraged  to  make  free  use  of  the  Bible 
for  any  and  every  purpose  for  which  he  may  find  it  available— for  instruction  in 
history,  literature,  morals,  and  the  fundamental  truths  of  religion;  that  it  be  a 
reference  book,  a  standard  work,  a  recognized  authority  in  the  school;  that  as  the 
teacher  has  recourse  to  all  other  books  within  his  reach  for  such  help  as  they  may 
furnish  him  in  teaching,  so  should  he  have  especial  recourse  to  this  exhaustless 
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manual  of  knowledge,  human  and  divine,  for  whatever  knowledge  and  wisdom  he 
can  draw  from  it  for  the  pupils  under  his  charge. 

The  problem  of  religious  instruction  in  State  universities  is  a  serious  one,  and  is 
attracting  much  earnest  attention  at  the  present  time.  One  method  of  its  solution 
is  shown  in  the  accompanying  account  of  the  work  of  Bible  chairs  at  State  uni¬ 
versities  under  the  auspices  of  the  Christian  Woman’s  Board  of  Missions.  The 
office  is  indebted  for  the  statement  to  the  courtesy  of  Rev.  Dr.  Young,  field  sec¬ 
retary. 


III. — The  English  Bible  and  State  Universities. 

[By  Rev.  Chas.  A.  Young.] 

The  Bible  has  been  recognized  all  through  our  American  history  as  the  sheet 
anchor  of  our  civil  liberties  and  the  source  of  our  higher  civilization.  It  was  faith 
in  the  Bible  which  actuated  the  American  Congress,  when  the  Revolution  was  at 
its  height,  to  issue  an  order  for  20,000  copies  of  the  Scriptures,  side  by  side  with 
appropriations  for  the  purchase  of  gunpowder.  The  grant  of  public  lands  for 
the  purpose  of  education  in  1787  states  that  religion  is  ‘  ‘  necessary  to  good  govern¬ 
ment.  ”  That  the  religion  of  the  Bible  is  implied  may  be  inferred  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statements  of  Presidents  of  the  United  States: 

The  studious  perusal  of  the  sacred  volume  will  make  better  citizens.  (Thomas 
Jefferson.) 

In  regard  to  the  Great  Book,  I  have  only  to  say  that  it  is  the  best  gift  which  God 
has  given  to  men.  (Abraham  Lincoln.) 

So  great  is  my  veneration  for  the  Bible  that  the  earlier  my  children  begin  to 
read  it  the  more  confident  will  be  my  hopes  that  they  will  prove  useful  citizens 
of  their  country  and  respectable  members  of  society.  (John  Quincy  Adams.) 

Hold  fast  to  the  Bible  as  the  sheet  anchor  of  your  liberties;  write  its  precepts 
on  your  hearts  and  practice  them  in  your  lives.  To  the  influence  of  this  book  we 
are  indebted  for  the  progress  made  in  civilization,  and  to  this  we  must  look  as 
our  guide  in  the  future.  (U.  S.  Grant.) 

The  more  profoundly  we  study  this  wonderful  book,  and  the  more  closely  we 
observe  its  divine  precepts  the  better  citizens  we  will  become  and  the  higher  will 
be  our  destiny  as  a  nation.  (Wm.  McKinley.) 

None  of  these  Presidents  were  ecclesiastically  inclined,  yet  ail  recognized  the 
religion  of  the  Bible  as  the  basis  of  true  citizenship.  The  Bible  is  the  great  text¬ 
book  of  civilization.  As  Daniel  Webster  said:  “  There  is  no  solid  basis  for  civili¬ 
zation  but  in  the  Word  of  God.”  Horace  Mann  wrote:  “Our  system  earnestly 
inculcates  all  Christian  morals;  *  *  *  it  welcomes  the  religion  of  the  Bible.” 
Even  Professor  Huxley,  certainly  no  pietist,  says:  “True  science  and  true  reli¬ 
gion  are  twin  sisters,  and  the  separation  of  either  from  the  other  is  sure  to  prove 
death  to  both.”  No  scheme  of  intellectual  equipment  is  complete  which  omits 
the  study  of  the  interpretations  of  life  contained  in  the  classic  masterpieces  of  the 
world’s  best  thought.  Some  knowledge  of  the  literature  of  the  Roman,  Greek, 
German,  English,  and  other  peoples  is  essential  to  any  adequate  understanding  of 
history.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  body  of  literature  which  we  call  the  Bible— 
which  is  permeated  by  a  healthful  moralism  and  hopeful  optimism,  and  judged 
by  every  canon  of  literary  criticism  is  the  most  beautiful,  fascinating,  inspiring, 
and  ennobling  literature  in  the  world,  and  which  has  exerted  an  unparalleled  influ¬ 
ence  upon  our  best  literature— has  been  almost  totally  neglected  in  our  higher 
institutions  of  learning.  Consequently,  those  who  study  the  great  lessons  of  life 
revealed  in  literature  are  properly  expected  to  have  some  knowledge  of  Homer, 
Horace,  Dante,  Goethe,  Shakespeare,  and  Milton,  but  are  unfortunately  almost 
totally  ignorant  of  the  literary  worth  of  the  Bible,  the  most  important  collection 
of  books  in  the  world.  When,  in  addition  to  its  superior  literary  merits,  the  eth¬ 
ical  value  of  the  history  and  literature  of  the  Bible,  wffiich  exceeds  that  of  all 
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other  literature  combined,  is  taken  into  account,  the  absence  of  the  literary  study 
of  the  Bible  in  the  curricula  of  our  colleges  and  universities  is  indeed  strange. 
The  rising  tide  of  interest  in  the  Bible  from  the  standpoint  of  history  and  litera¬ 
ture,  as  well  as  from  that  of  ethics  and  religion,  is  taking  practical  shape  in  the 
establishment  of  chairs  in  Biblical  literature  in  many  endowed  denominational 
schools.  The  introduction  of  Biblical  study  in  State  universities,  however,  is 
attended  with  some  difficulties.  The  reason  of  this  is  apparent.  It  has  usually 
been  regarded  as  impossible  to  teach  the  Bible  except  from  the  standpoint  of  theol¬ 
ogy,  thus  affording  the  instructor  opportunity  to  force  his  peculiar  denominational 
tenets  upon  students.  The  fear  of  sectarian  prejudice  has  made  the  exclusion  of 
the  Bible  from  the  curriculum  seem  the  safer  course.  Again,  the  Bible  has  been 
viewed  from  the  ecclesiastical  standpoint,  rather  than  from  the  standpoint  of  life 
and  literature,  history  and  ethics.  This  fact,  owing  to  the  separation  of  church 
and  state,  has  perhaps  had  more  influence  than  fear  of  sectarian  bias  in  preventing 
the  study  of  the  Bible  in  State  universities.  It  has  been  proved,  however,  that 
the  Bible  can  be  taught  from  the  standpoint  of  history  and  literature,  scientific¬ 
ally  and  without  sectarian  bias,  and  this  fact  has  encouraged  the  establishment 
of  Bible  chairs  at  the  seats  of  several  State  universities. 

While  the  separation  of  church  and  state  is  a  fundamental  principle  in  American 
civilization,  every  informed  person  knows  that  we  can  not  divorce  our  political 
life  from  our  religious  influence  without  the  most  disastrous  consequences.  Relig¬ 
ious  culture  is  essential  to  the  highest  and  completest  intellectual  attainments.  It 
was  a  recognition  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  needs  of  university  students,  whether 
church  members  or  not,  which  prompted  the  Christian  Woman’s  Board  of  Mis¬ 
sions,  an  organization  of  Christian  women  with  headquarters  at  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
to  undertake  ‘-the  establishment  of  English  Bible  chairs  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
religious  instruction  to  students  attending  State  universities.”  The  method  of 
coordinating  religious  instruction  with  the  university  studies  is  very  simple  and 
has  proved  eminently  practicable.  The  instruction  is  provided  by  Christian  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  responsible  for  the  expenses.  Classes  are  arranged  for  all  students 
who  desire  to  study  the  Bible.  This  plan  not  only  meets  the  needs  of  students 
preparing  for  Christian  service  in  the  ministry  or  the  mission  field,  but  affords 
opportunity  for  general  religious  culture  to  all.  Dr.  Richard  T.  Ely,  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin,  recommends  the  establishment  of  denominational  dormi¬ 
tories  around  State  universities,  but  having  no  legal  connection  with  them. 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  BIBLE  CHAIR  IDEA. 

The  present  has  its  roots  in  the  past.  The  unity  of  life  pervades  every  realm  of 
thought  to-day.  The  idea  of  coordinating  religious  culture  and  intellectual 
development  is  not  new.  “Let  ns  reason  together  saith  the  Lord.”  (Isaiah 
i,  18.)  An  early  church  father  reminds  ns  that  in  the  Bible  the  tree  of  knowledge 
and  the  tree  of  life  grow  side  by  side.  The  charter  of  Harvard  College,  the  first 
institution  of  learning  on  the  continent  of  America,  declared  the  object  of  the 
institution  to  be  “  the  education  of  the  English  and  Indian  youth  of  this  country 
in  knowledge  and  godliness.”  In  onr  State  universities,  however,  the  emphasis  is 
placed  almost  exclusively  upon  intellectual  development.  Through  the  influence 
of  Thomas  Jefferson  the  University  of  Virginia  was  the  first  State  university  to 
invite  religious  denominations  to  plant  their  theological  schools  around  it.  In 
Jefferson’s  letter  to  Dr.  Cooper,  November  2,  1822,  describing  his  plan  of  allowing 
independent  schools  of  theology  to  be  established  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  uni¬ 
versity,  two  things  are  very  plain.  (1)  His  chief  concern  was  to  disarm  prejudice 
against  an  institution  of  “no  religion.”  We  who  heartily  accept  the  doctrine  of 
the  separation  of  church  and  state  may  not  fully  realize  the  bitterness  of  the  preju¬ 
dice  which  the  father  of  the  University  of  Virginia  felt.  (2)  While  Jefferson’s 
chief  concern  was  negative,  it  is  also  quite  evident  that,  as  to  the  positive  work 
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“ the  different  religious  sects”  might  accomplish,  he  did  not  anticipate  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  the  Bible  from  the  standpoint  of  history  and  literature  to  all  students  irre¬ 
spective  of  creed  or  calling.  I  give  his  letter  as  quoted  in  the  History  of  Higher 
Education  in  Virginia. 

In  our  university  you  know  there  is  no  professorship  of  divinity.  A  handle  has 
been  made  of  this  to  disseminate  an  idea  that  this  is  an  institution  not  merely  of 
no  religion,  but  against  all  religion.  Occasion  was  taken  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  visitors  to  bring  forward  an  idea  that  might  silence  this  calumny,  which 
weighed  on  the  minds  of  some  honest  friends  to  the  institution.  In  our  annual 
report  to  the  legislature,  after  stating  the  constitutional  reasons  against  a  public 
establishment  of  any  religious  instruction,  we  suggest  the  expediency  of  encourag¬ 
ing  the  different  religious  sects  to  establish  each  for  itself  a  professorship  of  their 
own  tenets,  on  the  confines  of  the  university,  so  near  as  that  their  students  may 
attend  the  lectures  there,  and  have  the  free  use  of  our  library  and  every  other 
accommodation  we  can  give  them;  preserving,  however,  their  independence  of 
us  and  of  each  other.  This  fills  the  chasm  objected  to  ours,  as  the  defect  in  an 
institution  professing  to  give  instruction  in  all  useful  sciences.  *  *  *  By- 
bringing  the  sects  together  and  mixing  them  with  the  mass  of  other  students  we 
shall  soften  their  asperities,  liberalize  and  neutralize  their  prejudices,  and  make 
the  general  religion  a  religion  of  peace,  reason,  and  morality. 

My  interest  in  the  coordination  of  religious  culture  and  secular  education  at 
State  universities  was  enlisted  by  Dr.  Samuel  Spahr  Laws.  His  view  of  the 
coordination  of  church  and  state  at  the  most  strategic  point,  the  State  univer¬ 
sity,  is  embodied  in  the  following  letter  concerning  the  establishment  of  Bible 
chairs  at  the  seats  of  State  universities,  written  from  Columbia,  S.  C.,  January 
1,  1894: 

Bev.  Charles  A.  Young,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

My  Dear  Friend  and  Student  oe  Former  Days:  It  was  a  great  pleasure  to 
me  to  receive  your  letter  from  your  present  field  of  labor.  The  plan  of  organiza¬ 
tion  and  operation  which  you  outline  is,  in  my  judgment,  perfectly  feasible, 
Those  educational  institutions  which  are  not  under  denominational  supervision 
are  unprovided  permanently  with  any  assured  and  adequate  care  of  their  religious 
interests.  This  remark  is  particularly  applicable  to  our  State  universities.  At 
the  University  of  Virginia  it  was  the  idea  of  its  founder,  Thomas  Jefferson,  that 
theological  schools  might  be  put  on  independent  foundations,  in  close  proximity 
to  it,  so  as  to  avail  themselves  of  its  advantages,  and  reciprocate  by  extending  over 
it  their  religious  influences.  In  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Jefferson  from  Monticello, 
in  September,  1818, he  uses  the  following  language,  to  wit:  “Of  all  the  systems  of 
morality,  ancient  or  modern,  which  have  come  under  my  observation,  none  appears 
to  me  so  pure  as  that  of  Jesus.  *  *  *  The  problem  confronts  us.  How  can 
Christian  influences  be  best  mingled  with  educational  influences  in  those  institu¬ 
tions  not  directly  under  religious  care?”  In  our  country,  wisely,  church  and  state 
are  separated,  and  State  education  is,  as  in  no  other  country  of  the  world,  secu¬ 
larized.  In  Germany  for  centuries  the  theological  faculty  has  stood  first  of  the 
four  fundamental  faculties  of  the  university.  Such  a  combination  with  us  is 
impracticable.  The  influence  of  religion  in  our  State  universities  must  conse¬ 
quently  be  indirect.  You  are  pleased  to  ask  me  about  my  own  attitude  on  this 
matter  during  my  long  service  as  chancellor  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  Mis¬ 
souri,  of  which  you  gained  some  knowledge  while  a  student  there.  *  *  *  As 
an  established  means  of  organizing  Christian  influences  in  permanent  association 
with  the  university,  I  held  for  a  number  of  years  a  magnificent  lot  of  10  acres 
right  alongside  of  the  university,  with  the  view  of  its  allotment  to  the  Christian 
denominations  of  the  State  for  their  individual  Christian  schools,  or  for  one  grand 
united  Bible  school,  which  should  sponge  out  of  the  university  all  that  was  avail¬ 
able  for  theological  students.  *  *  *  I  had  then  several  hundred  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  deemed  available  for  founding  this  enterprise.  However,  “The  best  laid 
schemes  o’ mice  and  men  gang  aft  aglee.”  Wishing  you  great  strength  in  your 
work,  I  remain, 

Your  friend,  -  S.  S.  Laws. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  union  Bible  school  which  Dr.  Laws  hoped  to  establish 
would  have  been  a  great  improvement  over  Mr.  Jefferson’s  idea  of  the  different 
religious  sects  establishing  “each  for  itself  a  professorship  for  their  own  tenets.” 
It  remained  for  Christian  women  to  realize  what  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Dr.  Laws 
hoped  but  failed  to  accomplish. 
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In  1S36  Mrs.  Sarah  Hawley  Scott,  of  Detroit,  died,  leaving  over  $12,000  to  mis¬ 
sionary  societies.  This  amount  was  intrusted  to  the  Christian  Woman’s  Board  of 
Missions,  of  which  Mrs.  Maria  Jameson  was  then  president.  With  the  proceeds 
of  the  Scott  bequest  a  handsome  chapel  was  built  and  the  Church  of  Christ  organ¬ 
ized  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  in  1891.  The  church  which  the  Chiistian  Woman’s 
Board  of  Missions  established  was  an  essential  prerequisite  for  the  establishment 
of  the  English  Bible  chairs.  But  while  preaching  religious  truth  on  Lord’s  days 
is  efficient,  it  is  not  sufficient  for  university  students.  The  student  habit  of  mind 
makes  ‘  ‘  Jesus  as  a  teacher  ”  more  influential  than  ‘ 4  Christus  orator.  ”  The  preach¬ 
ing  function  is  important,  but  the  teaching  function,  even  in  matters  of  religion,  is 
still  more  important.  University  students  are  surfeited  with  science,  even  to  the 
neglect  of  history  and  literature,  language  and  the  fine  arts.  The  Bible — its  ethics 
and  its  literature,  its  truth  and  its  life — should  be  taught  in  order  to  restore  the 
symmetry  of  a  true  development,  physical,  intellectual,  and  spiritual.  In  1893, 
under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  O.  A.  Burgess,  the  Christian  Woman’s  Board  of  Mis¬ 
sions  established  the  first  English  Bible  chair  at  the  seat  of  the  University  of 
Michigan.  Its  purpose  is  to  teach  the  Bible — not  theology,  not  denominational 
tenets,  but  the  Bible — from  the  standpoint  of  history  and  literature,  to  all  students, 
Christian  and  non-Christian,  male  and  female.  Literature  is  the  interpretation  of 
life.  Biblical  literature  is  the  best  interpretation  of  the  higher  life.  The  necessi¬ 
ties  of  positive  spiritual  ideas  in  State  universities,  where  science,  with  its  secular 
tendencies,  is  so  largely  emphasized,  has  been  well  expressed  by  Dr.  Harris: 

Nature  presupposes  a  God  of  grace  and  good  will  toward  His  creatures.  *  *  * 
But  the  mind,  disciplined  solely  in  observing  independence  and  external  relations, 
becomes  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  assume  self-activity  to  explain 
anything  in  nature.  *  *  *  Natural  science,  with  its  predominant  use  of  the 
categories  of  quality  and  quantity,  fails  in  the  department  of  organic  nature  to 
comprehend  the  plant  and  the  animal,  and  it  fails  still  more  signally  to  recognize 
the  spiritual  in  man.  *  *  *  Now,  the  corrective  for  such  studies  as  lay  too 
much  stress  on  external  observation  is  found  ready  at  hand  in  the  studies  of  human 
nature,  language,  history,  and  literature.  Religious  literature,  of  course,  touches 
the  problem  directly  and  offers  to  the  individual  in  the  form  of  authority  the  spir¬ 
itual  theory  of  the  universe.  (The  Study  of  Natural  Science — Its  Uses  and  Dan¬ 
gers.  W.  T.  Harris,  LL.  D.) 

Man  is  material,  mental,  and  moral.  As  a  university  student  he  needs  athletics 
or  manual  training  for  his  physical  development;  he  needs  to  study  science  and 
art,  language  and  literature,  for  his  mental  expansion,  but  above  all  and  conserv¬ 
ing  all  he  needs  to  study  the  Bible  as  the  Book  of  Life,  its  history  and  its  litera¬ 
ture,  for  his  religious  culture. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  ANN  ARBOR  BIBLE  CHAIRS. 

The  idea  of  endowing  an  English  Bible  chair  at  the  seat  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  was  first  advocated  by  the  writer  in  1891,  while  pastor  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  in  Ann  Arbor.  Harris  Hall,  McMillan  Hall,  and  Newberry  Hall  were 
equipped  with  libraries  and  other  facilities  for  Christian  students  of  the  various 
denominations,  but  no  systematic  Bible  teaching  was  offered.  At  the  National 
Convention  of  the  Christian  Woman’s  Board  of  Missions  held  in  Nashville,  Tenn., 
in  1892,  the  president,  Mrs.  O.  A.  Burgess,  recommended  the  establishment  of  an 
English  Bible  chair  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  After  due  deliberation  the  convention 
unanimously  recommended  “the  endowment  of  one  or  more  Bible  chairs  ”  at  Ann 
Arbor,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  present  plans  for  the  work  at  the  next 
national  convention.  This  was  held  in  Chicago  in  1893,  when  the  following  report 
was  made  by  the  Bible  chair  committee: 

Inasmuch  as  the  great  need  of  the  world  is  a  knowledge  of  Christ  and  the  simple 
gospel  He  taught,  and  as  a  higher  education  and  a  broader  culture  are  demanded 
by  the  x>eople,  which  demand  can  only  be  met  by  an  increase  in  the  force  of  edu- 
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cated  workers;  and  inasmuch  as  God  has  opened  the  way  for  the  Christista 
Woman’s  Board  of  Missions  to  further  this  end  through  its  mission: 

Resolved ,  That  we  heartily  indorse  the  steps  that  have  been  taken  toward  the 
permanent  establishment  of  a  chair  of  the  English  Bible  at  Ann  Arbor,  and  would 
recommend — 

1.  H.  L.  Willett,  who  comes  to  the  position  bearing  the  honors  of  Bethany  and 
Yale  and  Chicago  universities,  as  one  eminently  fitted  for  the  professorship  of  that 
chair. 

2.  We  would  recommend  Clinton  Lockhart,  whose  credentials  for  fitness  are 
unquestioned,  as  a  suitable  assistant  to  the  work. 

3.  We  recommend,  inasmuch  as  the  needs  of  the  present  year  are  in  a  large 
measure  provided  for,  that  the  executive  committee  be  directed  to  take  such  steps 
as  may  be  required  for  the  further  progress  of  the  Bible  chairs. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Mrs.  Persis  L.  Christian. 

Mrs.  M.  F.  Miles. 

Lura  V.  Thompson. 

Mrs.  V.  A.  Pollard. 

The  recommendations  of  this  committee  were  adopted,  and  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Christian  Woman’s  Board  of  Missions  was  authorized  to  begin  the 
work  at  once. 

The  purpose  of  the  Ann  Arbor  Bible  chairs  is  as  follows: 

1.  To  provide  biblical  instruction  for  the  students  of  the  university  and  other 
persons  who  may  desire  to  study  the  Bible. 

2.  So  to  present  the  claims  of  the  Christian  ministry  as  to  win  to  it  well-educated 
young  men  who  are  endowed  by  nature  and  qualified  by  character  for  such  work. 

3.  In  connection  with  advantages  already  offered  by  one  of  America’s  greatest 
universities,  to  provide  a  high-grade  missionary  training  school  where  young  men 
and  young  women  can  prepare  themselves  for  the  foreign  field.  Those  desiring 
to  become  medical  missionaries  will  find  superior  advantages  in  the  medical  schools 
of  the  university,  and  may  at  the  same  time  receive  training  under  the  Bible  chairs 
in  the  study  of  the  Bible  and  in  missionary  history  and  methods. 

4.  To  provide  training  in  Bible  study  and  methods  of  work  for  young  preachers 
and  others  who  are  to  engage  in  Sunday  school,  Endeavor,  and  other  church  work. 
It  is  thought  that  Sunday  school  teachers  and  leaders  in  Endeavor  work  may  be 
glad  to  avail  themselves  of  this  instruction,  and  perhaps  at  the  same  time  attend 
some  of  the  lectures  in  the  university. 

Th9  methods  of  the  Ann  Arbor  Bible  chairs  are  as  follows: 

1.  Regular  courses  of  Bible  study  for  university  students  are  offered  by  the 
instructors  each  year.  They  aim  to  make  their  instruction  as  scholarly  and  as 
inviting  as  any  that  is  offered  in  the  university,  and  especially  to  appeal  to  the 
spiritual  nature  of  the  students.  They  are  in  deep  sympathy  both  with  the  Bible 
and  with  the  students.  It  is  their  .chief  purpose  to  teach  the  Bible. 

2.  One  or  more  Bible  institutes,  lasting  from  three  to  five  days,  are  conducted 
at  Ann  Arbor  under  the  auspices  of  the  Bible  chairs  each  year.  The  instructors 
in  these  institutes  are  the  best  biblical  scholars  that  can  be  secured,  regardless  of 
denominational  affiliations.  These  institutes  are  well  attended  and  are  much 
appreciated  by  students  and  by  citizens  of  Ann  Arbor. 

3.  Lecture  courses  on  Christian  sociology,  Christian  missions,  and  other  prob- 
,  lems  involved  in  the  application  of  Bible  truth  to  individual  and  social  life  are 

provided  each  year. 

4.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  instructors  to  put  the  students  into  sympathetic  touch 
with  the  best  biblical  literature. 

The  actual  work  of  the  Bible  chairs  began  October  1, 1893.  The  courses  offered 
for  the  year  1893-94  were  as  follows:  History  of  Israel,  Prophecy,  Psalms,  The 
Life  of  Christ,  Paul  and  His  Epistles,  Methods  of  Christian  Yi^rk,  Religious 
Movements  in  America,  and  New  Testament  Greek.  The  largest  classes  were 
those  in  the  Life  of  Christ  and  in  the  Life  and  Epistles  of  Paul.  The  number  of 
registrations  during  the  first  year  was  59.  The  number  of  courses  elected  was  80. 
Special  lecture  courses  were  given  by  A.  McLean,  general  secretary  of  the  Foreign 
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Christian  Missionary  Society,  on  “Missions  and  missionaries,5’  and  by  Prof. 
George  D.  Herron  on  “Applied  Christianity.”  Hundreds  of  students  and  citizens 
of  Ann  Arbor  attended  these  lectures.  The  lectures  have  since  been  published 
in  book  form.  The  price  fixed  by  the  instructors  for  each  course  of  study  was  $1 
per  term.  Owing  to  an  arrangement  with  the  Student’s  Christian  Association, 
whereby  the  use  of  Newberry  Hall  was  secured  for  the  classes,  the  members  of 
that  association  were  admitted  at  one- half  price. 

The  success  of  the  Bible  chairs  for  the  first  year  surpassed  the  expectations  of 
the  most  sanguine  friends  of  the  work.  The  question  whether  university  students 
■would  avail  themselves  of  biblical  instruction  if  it  should  be  offered  them  was 
definitely  settled  by  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  them  had  elected  the  Bible 
chair  courses  and  faithfully  pursued  them.  The  instruction  offered  was  placed 
on  a  thoroughly  scientific  and  practical  basis.  The  Bible  chair  experiment 
received  strong  commendations  in  the  press,  both  local  and  general,  and  especially 
in  the  religious  papers.  Prominent  educators  all  over  the  country  took  an  inter¬ 
est  in  the  experiment.  Dr.  Richard  T.  Ely,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
thinks  the  success  of  the  principle  involved  will  form  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
education. 

The  following  letters  written  at  the  close  of  the  first  year’s  work  indicate  the 
impression  which  it  made  upon  the  leaders  of  thought  and  religious  life  in  Ann 
Arbor : 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  ,  June  S,  1S94. 

To  the  Christian  Woman's  Board  of  Missions: 

You  might  like  to  learn  our  impression  of  the  work  undertaken  here  by  Mr. 
Willeit  and  Mr.  Lockhart.  It  gives  us  pleasure  to  say  that  their  classes  have 
been  larger  than  they  expected  and  that  we  feel  under  obligations  to  them  for  the 
help  they  have  rendered  in  the  religious  work  among  our  students.  The  friends 
who  have  contributed  to  the  support  of  the  new  enterprise  have  every  reason,  I 
think,  to  be  more  than  satisfied. 

Yours,  truly,  James  B.  Angell, 

President  University  of  Michigan. 


Mrs.  O.  A.  Burgess, 

President  of  the  Christian  Womans  Board  of  Missions : 

We,  the  undersigned,  pastors  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  wish  to  express  our  sympa¬ 
thy  with  and  approval  of  the  great  and  commendable  work  which  the  Christian 
Woman's  Board  of  Missions  have  done  and  are  doing  in  our  city,  the  seat  of  the 
University  of  Michigan.  The  Church  of  Christ  has,  from  its  beginning,  been 
unequivocal  in  its  loyalty  to  our  divine  Lord  and  Saviour,  as  the  Son  of  God,  and 
the  work  of  the  Bible  chairs  has  been,  and  we  ti’ust  shall  continue  to  be,  a  tower  of 
strength  for  evangelical  Christianity  among  the  students  of  the  university.  We 
rejoice  in  the  success  which  has  thus  far  attended  your  efforts  to  have  the  Bible 
taught  systematically  as  the  Word  of  God  to  our  students,  and  hoi>e  the  Bible 
chairs  may  be  firmly  established  and  well  endowed. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

C.  M.  Cobern, 

Pastor  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

J.  M.  Gelston, 

Pastor  Presbyterian  Church. 

J.  W.  Bradshaw, 
Pastor  Congregational  Church. 

Prof.  G.  P.  Color  was  called  to  take  charge  of  the  Bible  chair  work  in  February, 
1895.  Fifty-two  students  took  regular  work  the  second  year.  The  following 
courses  were  given:  The  Life  of  Christ,  the  Life  and  Epistles  of  Paul,  Prophecy, 
History  of  Minions,  a  Normal  Course  for  Sunday  School  Teachers,  and  the  Philos¬ 
ophy  of  Religion. 

The  third  year  of  the  Bible  chairs  began  the  first  week  of  October,  1895,  with  a 
Bible  institute,  which  was  conducted  by  Ernest  D.  Burton,  professor  of  New  Testa¬ 
ment  Exegesis  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  by  Dean  H.  L.  Willett,  of  the 
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Disciple  Divinity  House,  Chicago.  There  were  ten  sessions  of  this  institute  and 
these  sessions  were  well  patronized.  The  institute  served  a  good  purpose  in  many 
ways,  one  of  which  was  the  prominence  into  which  the  Bible  chair  work  was 
brought  before  the  students  and  citizens  of  Ann  Arbor.  At  the  close  of  this  insti¬ 
tute  Bible  chair  classes  were  organized  and  taught  by  Rev.  C.  A.  Young  and  G-.  P. 
Coler.  Mr.  Young  withdrew  from  the  work  as  instructor  in  February,  IS98,  and 
Professor  Coler  was  assisted  by  Mrs.  W.  C.  Hull,  who  taught  a  class  in  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  history.  During  the  year  courses  were  given  in  the  following  subjects:  The 
Life  of  Christ,  the  Gospel  of  John,  the  Life  and  Epistles  of  Paul,  the  Epistles  to 
the  Hebrews,  Old  Testament  History,  Christian  Ethics,  the  Gospel  of  Matthew, 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  the  Great  Religions  of  the  World. 

Ninety-five  different  students  enrolled  in  these  classes,  59  young  men  and  36 
young  ladies.  Many  others  applied  for  courses,  but  hours  could  not  be  suitably 
arranged. 

The  fourth  year  of  the  Bible  chairs  opened  the  first  week  of  October,  1896,  with 
an  interesting  Bible  institute,  conducted  by  Dr.  H.  L.  Willett.  Seventy-five  stu¬ 
dents  are  already  (November  17,  1898)  enrolled  in  the  Bible  chair  classes,  and  it  is 
probable  that  still  others  will  enroll  loefore  the  close  of  the  semester  in  February. 
It  is  expected  that  a  much  larger  enrollment  will  be  secured  for  the  second  semester 
of  this  year. 

SIMILAR  WORK  AT  OTHER  STATE  UNIVERSITIES. 

This  wise  policy  has  been  signally  pursued  in  occupying  State  university  centers. 
Not  only  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  where  nearly  3,000  students  are  annually  gathered, 
is  the  Christian  Woman's  Board  of  Missions  bringing  the  English  Bible  chair  to 
the  attention  of  a  great  university  community,  but  also  at  Charlottesville,  the 
seat  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  Athens,  the  seat  of  the  University  of 
Georgia. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  influence  of  the  wise  policy  of  the  Christian 
Woman’s  Board  of  Missions  in  having  the  Bible  taught  at  State  university  centers 
has  been  even  more  far-reaching  than  was  anticipated  when  the  work  at  Ann 
Arbor  began  in  1893.  This  is  plainly  manifest  in  the  fact  that  the  Disciples  of 
Christ  in  several  States  have  not  only  adopted  the  plan  of  teaching  the  English 
Bible  from  the  standpoint  of  history  and  literature  to  all  students,  irrespective  of 
their  future  life  work,  but  in  three  States  at  least  have  advanced  beyond  the  pop¬ 
ular  feature  of  the  Bible  chair  work  emphasized  by  the  Christian  W Oman's  Board 
of  Missions  to  the  more  distinctly  educational  feature  of  giving  special  training  to 
ministerial  students.  With  this  in  view  the  Berkeley  Bible  chair,  located  at  the 
seat  of  the  University  of  California,  has  been  superseded  by  the  Berkeley  Bible 
Seminary,  with  two  competent  instructors.  H.  D.  McAneny,  financial  secretary 
of  the  Berkeley  Bible  Seminary,  deserves  great  credit  for  the  excellent  work  he 
has  done.  The  year  ending  July  30, 1896,  this  faithful,  energetic  secretary  reported 
over  $80,000  pledged  by  the  churches  of  California  to  the  Berkeley  Bible  Seminary 
fund.  Since  then  I  have  been  informed  that  Hesperian  College  has  transferred  its 
endowment,  over  and  above  its  indebtedness,  to  the  seminary  fund. 

At  Columbia,  Mo.,  under  the  leadership  of  J.  H.  Garrison,  editor  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Evangelist,  assisted  by  T.  P.  Haley,  W.  T.  Moore,  D.  O.  Smart,  and  others, 
steps  are  being  taken  toward  the  establishment  of  a  Bible  college  contiguous  to 
the  University  of  Missouri.  So  far  the  teaching  of  Dr.  Moore  has  been  a  popular 
work  among  a  large  number  of  students  rather  than  special  training  to  a  limited 
number  of  ministerial  students,  but  as  soon  as  sufficient  endowment  can  be  raised 
to  support  two  or  more  regular  instructors  more  technical  work  will  be  done  without 
neglecting  the  broader  popular  features  of  the  work.  Prof.  E.  C.  Sanderson  is 
doing  excellent  work  in  pushing  the  establishment  of  the  divinity  school  at  Eugene, 
the  seat  of  the  University  of  Oregon.  Perhaps  the  most  significant  enterprise 
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related  to  the  Bible-chair  movement  is  the  establishment  of  the  divinity  house  in 
connection  with  the  divinity  school  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  The  work  of 
the  divinity  house,  under  the  direction  ‘of  Herbert  L.  Willett,  Ph.  D.,  and  Edward 
S.  Ames,  Ph.  D.,  is  quite  distinct  from  the  Bible-chair  work  and  should  not  be 
classed  with  it,  since  it  is  of  a  technical  theological  character  and  not  popular 
Bible  study.  It  is  related  to  the  Bible-chair  enterprise,  sinoe  it  is  in  alliance  with 
a  university,  but  it  differs  from  it  in  being  graduate  in  character  and  in  being 
connected  with  a  university  which  is  not  a  State  institution.  The  establishment 
of  one  or  more  Bible  chairs  at  the  seat  of  a  State  university  was  first  proposed  by 
Mrs.  O.  A.  Burgess  for  national  consideration  in  1892.  The  actual  work  of  teach¬ 
ing  the  English  Bible,  from  the  standpoint  of  history  and  literature,  to  students 
m  general  began  at  Ann  Arbor  in  1893.  The  Bible-chair  movement  is  only  three 
years  old — still  in  its  infancy — yet  systematic  biblical  instruction  will  be  offered 
the  students  at  six  of  our  State  universities  this  coming  year  by  the  disciples  of 
Christ.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  English  Bible  chair  of  the  Christian  Woman's 
Board  of  Missions,  Prof.  G.  P.  Coler  and  others  will  give  systematic  instruction 
in  the  Bible  and  the  history  of  missions,  at  Ann  Arbor;  Dr.  Herbert  L.  Willett, 
during  his  leave  of  absence  from  work  in  Chicago,  will  be  employed  in  systematic 
Bible  teaching  at  the  University  of  Virginia;  C.  A.  Young  will  do  similar  work 
at  the  University  of  Georgia;  Dr.  W.  T.  Moore  gives  all  of  his  time  to  Bible 
teaching  at  the  University  of  Missouri;  Prof.  S.  M.  Jefferson  and  Prof.  A.  M. 
Elston  at  the  University  of  California,  and  Prof.  E.  C.  Sanderson  at  the  University 
of  Oregon.  When  the  report  of  the  committee  recommending  the  establishment 
of  the  first  English  Bible  chair  was  read  at  Nashville,  J.  H.  Garrison  said:  “  The 
inauguration  of  this  movement  will  make  this  night  historic.”  No  one  who  under¬ 
stands  it  questions  the  wisdom  and  practicability  of  the  Bible-chair  movement. 
The  only  question  before  us  is,  Shall  we  adequately  support  it?  Each  Bible  chair 
ought  to  have  an  endowment  of  at  least  $50,000.  The  following  communication 
expresses  the  judgment  of  a  number  of  State  university  presidents  and  may  fitly 
close  this  report: 

University  of  Georgia, 
Chancellor's  Office,  Athens,  Ga.,  May  S,  1S9G. 

Rev.  Mr.  C.  A.  Young. 

Reverend  and  Dear  Brother:  The  Manual  of  Bible  Chairs  at  the  University 
of  Michigan  has  given  me  both  pleasure  and  instruction.  You  may  rest  assured 
that  such  work  at  this  university  would  receive  a  warm  welcome  and  hearty  sup¬ 
port  from  all  good  men,  especially  from  the  faculty  and  trustees. 

The  general  idea  embodied  in  the  Manual  has  been  for  years  in  the  minds  of 
some  of  us.  In  our  opinion  it  solves  one  of  the  greatest  problems  of  the  higher 
education  in  the  United  States,  viz,  How  can  the  religious  element  be  fostered  in 
our  State  universities?  To  this  you  reply:  This  great  work  can  be  best  done  by 
the  churches  of  Christ  placing  Bible  chairs  in  close  contact  with  their  young  men 
while  enjoying  the  benefits  of  the  Stat8  university.  The  enterprise  must  be 
wholly  ecclesiastical,  and  the  control  must  be  in  the  denomination,  not  in  the 
university. 

The  benefits  of  your  plan  seem  to  be  equally  great  to  all  parties  concerned: 

(1 )  It  fully  recognized  the  American  doctrine  of  the  complete  separation  of 
church  and  state.  Each  of  these  great  societies  is  left  uncontrolled  and  unhin¬ 
dered  to  pursue  its  own  legitimate  ends  in  its  own  constitutional  way.  Yet 
incidentally  they  benefit  each  other  very  much,  as  two  independent  political  sover¬ 
eignties  would  do  which  permit  their  people  to  exchange  commodities  on  favor¬ 
able  terms. 

(2)  It  secures  to  members  of  such  churches,  with  the  least  possible  expenditure, 
all  the  benefits  of  the  State's  costly  endowments  for  literary  and  scientific  educa¬ 
tion.  They  reap  a  return  from  the  taxes  paid  by  them,  and  at  the  same  time  enjoy 
ail  that  can  be  done  to  retain  their  sons  while  they  are  minors  in  the  faith  of  their 
parents.  And  the  church,  as  it  seems  to  me,  ought  to  accomplish  better  results  than 
she  can  do  in  any  other  way.  She  is  helping  to  keep  a  great  institution  from  the 
possibility  of  being  given  over  to  secularism.  And  yet  she  is  acting  strictly 
within  her  divine  commission,  which  reads:  “Go  ye,  therefore,  a,nd  make  disciples 
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of  all  nations,  *  *  *  teaching  them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  have 
commanded  you.”  That  is  to  say,  she  escapes  from  the  entanglements  of  geology, 
biology,  and  metaphysics,  which,  however  valuable  they  may  be  for  mental  train¬ 
ing,  are  certainly  not  among  the  “  things  ”  which  Christ  commanded.  And  if, 
like  Paul,  the  church  can  truly  say,  “  This  one  thing  I  do,”  like  him,  she  should 
be  able  to  do  it  well. 

(3)  The  State  and  her  university  will  share  fully  in  the  blessing  of  this  arrange¬ 
ment,  for  all  men  know  that  the  morality  of  the  gospel  is  the  best  and  cheapest 
safeguard  to  order.  All  see  that  Christianity  creates  a  better  citizenship — manlier 
men,  more  womanly  women.  The  withdrawal  from  the  State  university  of  so 
many  of  the  more  pious  young  men  is  a  public  calamity,  for  in  the  university  they 
are  “the  salt  of  the  earth”  and  the  “light  of  the  world.” 

FTor  would  the  Bible  chairs  interfere  in  the  least  with  the  work  done  by  the 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  the  influence  of  which  is  chiefly  to  stimulate 
devotional  feelings  and  promote  Christian  work  for  others.  The  Bible  chairs 
would  supply  a  steadier  light  to  the  conscience,  and  would  forearm  the  reason 
against  doubt  and  disbelief. 

I  conclude,  dear  brother,  as  I  begun,  by  assuring  you  of  a  warm  welcome  and  a 
wide,  field  in  the  University  of  Georgia,  should  your  friends  enable  you  to  plant 
Bible  chairs  close  beside  us. 

Yours,  faithfully,  Wm.  E,  Boggs, 

Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Georgia. 

The  establishment  of  English  Bible  chairs  at  the  seats  of  State  universities,  so 
as  to  coordinate  secular  and  religious  instruction,  I  consider  eminently  practi¬ 
cable.  It  provides  symmetrical  education  on  the  most  economical  basis  possible. 
It  disarms  prejudice  against  our  State  universities  from  those  who  fear  the  tenden¬ 
cies  of  secular  education.  As  has  been  well  said,  “  It  is  the  principle  of  business 
in  Christianity  which  recognizes  the  importance  of  occupying  great  educational 
centers  for  the  purpose  of  radiating  the  light  of  religious  truth.” 


As  the  above  matter  goes  to  press  a  letter  is  received  from  Rev.  Charles  A. 
Young  respecting  the  promotion  of  Bible  study  among  the  students  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Virginia.  The  following  extract  from  the  letter  and  the  circular 
appended  show  the  work  in  detail: 

I  have  been  conducting  Bible  study  from  the  standpoint  of  history  and  literature 
among  the  students  of  the  University  of  Virginia  upon  the  same  plan  I  introduced 
at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  Athens,  Ga.,  and  elsewhere.  *  *  * 

Over  a  score  of  the  best  and  brightest  young  men  who  are  students  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Virginia  gave  me  two  hours  per  week  in  class  room  and  three  hours 
per  week  studying  special  duties  I  assigned  them  in  biblical  history  and  literature, 
making  five  full  hours  per  week  given  to  the  systematic  study  of  the  Bible. 

Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  University  of  Virginia. 

BIBLICAL  INSTRUCTION. 

The  purpose.— It  is  the  object  of  these  lectures  to  afford  opportunities  for  the 
study  of  the  Bible  from  the  standpoint  of  history  and  literature  to  members  of 
the  university  and  other  persons  who  may  desire  to  pursue  such  courses  of  inves¬ 
tigation.  The  Bible  is  obtaining  increasing  recognition  as  a  collection  of  litera¬ 
ture,  possessing  a  distinct  educational  as  well  as  ethical  and  religious  value.  It  is 
recognized  as  the  most  profoundly  influential  book  in  existence.  Its  study  may, 
therefore,  well  find  a  place  in  the  educational  discipline  of  every  member  of  the 
community. 

Courses  of  study. — The  themes  presented  will  include  four  courses*of  study,  as 
follows:  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Paul,  ten  lectures;  The  Minor  Prophets,  ten  lec¬ 
tures;  The  Life  and  Writings  of  John,  five  lectures;  Book  Studies,  etc.  (popular 
course) ,  five  lectures. 

These  lectures  will  be  delivered  in  the  university  chapel  on  Tuesday,  Wednes¬ 
day,  Thursday,  and  Friday  evening  of  each  week  during  five  weeks,  from  January 
18  to  February  18, 1893,  and  at  such  other  places  and  hours  as  shall  be  arranged  by 
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the  general  secretary  of  the  Yonng  Men's  Christian  Association  with  those  who 
may  pursue  any  of  the  above  courses. 

Admission  to  courses. — Those  who  are  desirous  of  taking  any  or  all  of  these 
courses  will  register  with  Mr.  Charles  Hancock,  to  whom  the  fees  may  be  paid 
upon  registration  as  follows: 


One  course  of  five  lectures _ _ . _ _  _ .  $1 .  CO 

Two  courses  of  five  lectures,  or  one  double  course  of  ten  lectures. . .  1.  50 

Admission  to  all  courses _ _ _ _ _ _  8. 00 


The  fees  to  members  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  and  to  ministers 
will  be  one-half  the  above. 

Arrangements  for  nonresidents. — Persons  residing  in  other  places  may  avail 
themselves  of  this  opportunity  for  Bible  study  by  residence  in  Charlottesville  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  of  the  courses.  Ministers  can  return  to  their  churches  over  Sunday 
if  they  find  it  desirable.  The  necessary  expenses  of  residence  in  Charlottesville 
will  not  exceed  $5  per  week. 

Consultation. — Those  desiring  to  make  inquiries  or  engage  accommodations  may 
address  W.  I.  McNair,  general  secretary  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association. 

Those  who  desire  to  inquire  further  regarding  these  courses  may  consult  Mr. 
Hancock  or  the  general  secretary  at  the  office  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso¬ 
ciation. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII 


METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  AGRICULTURE. 

INCLUDING  LEAFLETS  ILLUSTRATING  THE  EDUCATIONAL  WORK  DONE  AT  THE 
C  ORNELL  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION  AND  AT  PURDUE  UNIVERSITY. 


THE  SCHOOL  GARDENS  AT  THE  BUSCOMBE  BRITISH  SCHOOL. 

[From  volume  2  of  Special  Reports  on  Education  by  the  British  Educational  Department.] 

Starting  a  school  garden. — There  are  two  ways  of  setting  boys  to  work  at  garden¬ 
ing.  They  may  either  cultivate  a  plat  in  common  or  each  boy  may  be  provided 
with  a  plat  of  his  own.  The  latter  plan  is  the  better,  because  it  offers  superior 
educational  advantages.  If,  for  example,  a  boy  is  one  of  a  group  cultivating  a 
garden,  he  can  not  know  for  certain  what  is  the  effect  of  his  share  of  the  work. 
It  is  only  when  a  boy  is  sole  master  of  a  plat  of  his  own  that  he  can  be  sure  what 
the  results  of  his  efforts  really  are — whether  meritorious  or  defective. 

Th  e  objects  of  school  gardening. — A  school  garden  must  not  be  treated  as  though 
it  were  an  allotment.  The  difference  is  important,  because,  if  it  is  ignored,  the 
school  garden  may  prove  a  pecuniary  success,  but  an  educational  failure.  The 
owner  of  an  allotment  naturally  seeks  to  make  the  greatest  commercial  profit  out 
of  his  parcel  of  land.  In  the  school  garden,  on  the  other  hand,  the  boys  have 
partly  to  receive  instruction  in  the  rudiments  of  the  gardener’s  craft  according  to 
the  best  methods  and  partly  to  find  illustrations  for  their  lessons  in  natural  science 
and  to  make  practical  application  of  them.  In  an  allotment  the  owner  often  finds 
it  to  pay  better  to  grow  one  or  two  kinds  of  crops,  either  for  the  sake  of  the  demand 
for  them  in  his  market  or  because  the  soil  is  best  suited  for  them.  The  schoolboy 
should  learn  how  to  raise  a  variety  of  crops,  and  wrill  benefit  educationally  as  much 
by  failure  as  by  success.  Indeed,  when  the  conditions  of  soil  and  climate  are  so 
favorable  that,  be  the  gardening  good  or  bad,  the  crop  is  always  forthcoming, 
though  the  undertaking  may  prove  a  greater  commercial  success,  yet  as  an  educa¬ 
tional  exercise  it  will  have  less  value  than  where  nature  is  unkindly  and  hard  to 
subdue. 

Again,  the  object  of  a  school  garden  is  certainly  not  to  put  boys  as  apprentices 
to  gardening.  Some  boys,  no  doubt,  who  learn  gardening  will  become  gardeners 
in  a  professional  way,  but  it  would  be  wholly  out  of  place  in  school  unless  it  served 
a  general  purpose  as  well  as  having  a  technical  aim. 

School  gardens  are  a  part  of  general  as  well  as  technical  education.  A  very 
slight  acquaintance  with  modern  text- books  and  their  readers,  whether  dealing  of 
the  farm  or  of  the  garden  or  of  the  home,  is  sufficient  to  show  that  while  many  of 
the  plain  facts  of  modern  science  are  assumed  by  the  writers  to  be  matters  of  gen¬ 
eral  knowledge,  most  of  the  readers  continue  to  regard  such  facts  as  outside  their 
province  and  belonging  to  the  peculiar  domain  of  men  of  science.  Now,  some 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  a  few  of  the  chief  gases  and  other  chemical  elements 
is  really  indispensable  for  the  farmer,  the  gardener,  and  the  housewife,  and  it  may 
be  acquired  in  more  ways  than  one.  While  a  girl  may  study  it  in  connection  with 
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cooking  and  cleaning,  a  boy  may  have  it  brought  home  to  him  in  connection 
■with  a  garden  plat.  The  kind  of  experiments  which  may  be  made  and  studied 
with  advantage  in  connection  with  school  gardens  are  described  in  Laurie's  Food 
of  Plants  and  in  an  extremely  practical  and  suggestive  paper  by  the  professor  of 
botany  in  the  Durham  College  of  Science,  Mr.  M.  C.  Potter.  Mr.  J.  H.  Crawford 
published  in  Natural  Science  (July,  1892)  a  plan  for  making  an  agricultural 
museum,  which  offers  valuable  suggestions  for  associating  practical  garden  work 
with  the  study  of  elementary  science  in  the  class  room. 

The  result  of  this  combined  indoor  and  outdoor  instruction  will  be  to  spread  a 
much-needed  type  of  general  as  well  as  technical  knowledge.  The  rising  genera¬ 
tion  will  learn  what  is  the  true  nature  of  an  experiment,  what  are  the  methods  of 
modern  science,  in  what  way  observations  are  made  and  inferences  are  drawn  from 
them,  what  are  the  sources  of  error,  and  how  it  comes  about  that  a  merely  prac¬ 
tical  man  may  as  easily  underrate  as  overrate  the  researches  of  the  laboratory. 

The  division  of  the  ground ,  and  therefore,  first  the  size,  shape,  and  arrangement 
of  the  individual  plats. — Each  boy,  then,  should  have  a  plat  to  himself.  In  the 
Buscombe  School  Gardens  there  are  plats  for  12  boys.  The  plats  must  not  be  too 
large,  because  the  boys  can  not  work  more  than  two  afternoons  a  week.  „  The 
shape,  again,  is  important,  because  it  is  desirable  that  the  boys  should  be  able 
to  perform  much  of  their  gardening  while  standing  on  the  paths  between  the  plats 
instead  of  having  to  step  on  the  border  for  every  operation.  The  plats,  therefore, 
measure  80  feet  in  length  and  are  only  10  feet  in  width.  The  four  corners  of  each 
plat  are  carefully  marked  by  squared  and  substantial  pegs  firmly  driven  into  the 
ground.  Each  plat  is  numbered  and  the  numbers  are  •written  clearly  and  boldly 
on  the  face  of  the  pegs.  The  longer  axis  of  each  plat  extends  along  a  line  from 
east  to  west,  which  facilitates  the  cropping.  The  vegetables  are  planted  in  rows 
across  the  plats  from  north  to  south,  because  this  plan  gives  them  the  best  chance 
of  thriving.  Each  particular  kind  of  vegetable  is  planted  on  the  same  line  right 
across  all  the  plats  (see  plan),  so  that  although  in  the  separate  plats  the  rows  are 
short,  being  only  10  feet  long,  yet,  when  the  whole  set  of  plats  is  looked  at  in  one 
view,  the  vegetables  are  seen  to  be  planted  in  long  rows  extending  right  across 
the  gardens  in  regular  lines,  from  the  north  boundary  to  the  south.  The  success 
of  each  boy  is  thus  easily  comparable  with  that  of  the  others. 

Cropping  of  a  plat. — Let  us  now  see  how  a  plat  is  cropped:  Broad  beans,  hollow 
crowm  parsnips,  white  Spanish  onions,  Bedfordshire  champion  onions,  radishes, 
lettuce  (cos  and  cabbage),  potatoes  (three  rows — early,  medium,  and  late),  Brus¬ 
sels  sprouts,  cauliflower,  James’s  intermediate  carrot,  shorthorn  carrot,  pineapple 
beet,  Wheeler  cabbage,  drumhead  savoy,  Yeitch's  autumn  giant  cauliflower,  scar¬ 
let  runners.  The  scarlet  runners  were  planted  on  the  side  next  the  road,  and 
served  as  a  screen  against  the  depredations  of  roughs  and  idlers,  who,  in  the  absence 
of  the  boys,  wTould  occasionally  steal  their  best  vegetables. 

(2)  Other  plats  for  working  in  common. — Besides  the  ground  which  was  taken 
up  by  the  12  plats  and  the  paths  between  them,  the  in  closure  contained  space  for 
two  other  purposes. 

(a)  Along  the  south  side  there  is  a  border  about  100  feet  in  length  and  10  in 
width  for  growing  certain  vegetables  which  will  not  lend  themselves  readily  to 
separate  treatment  in  the  12  plats,  such  as  asparagus,  marrow  [gourds],  and  sea- 
kale.  Here  too  are  planted  several  pot  herbs,  such  as  thyme,  sage,  marjoram, 
etc.,  and  also  seedlings  to  be  pricked  out  later  in  the  other  plats,  such  as  lettuce, 
celery,  leeks,  sprouts,  and  cabbage. 

( b )  At  the  east  end  of  the  ground  there  is  space  for  4  plats  of  the  same  size  as 
the  12  others — namely,  80  by  10  feet — in  which  certain  fruit  trees  were  planted, 
including  standard  apples,  pears,  and  plums,  and  also  such  brush  fruit  as  currants, 
gooseberries,  and  raspberries.  Room  is  also  found  for  some  tomatoes,  a  straw¬ 
berry  bed,  and  a  few  herbaceous  flowers,  by  way  of  ornament,  and  some  roses. 
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In  the  northeast  corner  a  small  frame  6  by  4  feet  was  placed  for  the  purpose  of 
growing  seedlings,  which  might  thus  be  preserved  through  the  winter  for  early 
spring  planting.  In  these  plats  the  boys  learned  how  to  bud  roses,  to  train  fruit 
trees,  and  to  make  grafts  in  different  ways. 

Care  of  tools. — The  ground  was  inclosed  by  a  barbed-wire  fence,  which  Avas 
stretched  upon  strong  posts.  Inside  of  this  fence  Avas  planted  a  privet  hedge,  in 
which  Avere  set  at  intervals  a  few  trees,  such  as  poplars,  maple,  birch,  and  ash. 
At  the  gate  of  the  inclosure  a  wooden  hut  was  built  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  tools  and  seeds.  It  was  made  of  tarred  boards,  with  a  corrugated  iron  roof,  9 
Teet  square,  9  feet  high  at  the  back  and  6  feet  in  front.  The  floor  is  of  brick,  and 
shelves  are  provided.  Each  plat  has  a  set  of  tools  assigned  to  it,  and  each  tool  is 
numbered  to  correspond  with  the  plat  to  Avhich  it  belongs.  Each  set  of  tools 
hangs  from  a  peg,  which  is  numbered  to  correspond  Avith  the  plat  to  which  it 
belongs.  The  boys  are  taught  to  keep  their  tools  scrupulously  clean  by  aid  of 
linseed  oil  and  paraffin,  and  to  put  them  away  in  an  orderly  manner  after  using 
them.  The  plat  tools  are  adapted  in  size  to  the  use  of  the  boys,  one  4-inch  Dutch 
hoe;  one  4-inch  draAV  hoe;  one  4-prong  [spading?]  fork;  one  spade  (7 by  11  inches), 
and  one  10  toothed  rake.  Besides  these  are  other  tools  for  common  use,  to 
wit:  1  besom,  1  mallet,  2  wheelbarrows,  1  Avater  can,  2  boat  baskets,  4  lines  GO  feet 
in  length-.  The  plans  show  the  details  of  the  arrangements,  which  have  been 
described. 

The  effect  of  good  and  had  gardening  contrasted. — The  soil  was  originally  of  the 
worst  possible  description,  consisting  of  almost  pure  gravel.  The  boys  had 
obviously  to  overcome  natural  difficulties.  Cultivation  Avas  commenced  by  trench¬ 
ing  to  a  depth  of  2  feet,  which  involves  digging  out  three  spits  (to  the  depth  of 
three  spades  about) .  Stable  manure  was  applied  somewhat  liberally  at  the  bottom 
of  the  trench.  The  summer  of  1896  was  very  dry,  but  owing  to  this  “  bastard” 
trenching,  although  there  was  no  artificial  watering,  the  fine  growth  of  the  crops 
in  these  plats,  as  compared  with  the  scanty  growth  in  neighboring  gardens,  where 
there  was  far  less  labor  expended,  proved  the  truth  of  the  old  saying,  justissima 
tellus,  for  “  the  honest  earth  well  repaid  all  the  toil.”  The  produce  of  the  gardens 
received  certificates  of  merit  at  more  than  one  horticultural  shoAV.  The  contrast 
between  the  results  of  good  and  bad  gardening  forms  a  most  telling  object  lesson, 
and  the  difference  in  the  crops  according  as  the  boys  are  more  or  less  skillful,  or  as 
they  are  careful  or  careless,  is  Avell  demonstrated  by  the  arrangement  of  the  rows 
of  vegetables  which  cross  the  plats  in  a  straight  line.  In  the  report  of  the  W oburn 
fruit  farm  for  1897  a  method  is  described  of  making  approximate  measurements 
of  the  comparative  loss  of  growth  Avhich  is  due  to  neglect  and  bad  method.  The 
instructor  of  the  Buscombe  School  Gardens,  himself  a  nurseryman,  is  attempting 
to  teach  the  boys  to  practice  the  method  of  measurement  there  described. 

The  young  gardeners'  diary  and  account  hook. — The  boys  are  taught  to  make 
rough  notes  on  the  ground,  recording  the  operations  of  each  day,  the  dates  of 
planting  seeds,  and  the  names  of  the  sorts  selected.  Hints  are  added  to  this 
instruction  as  to  the  distance  between  the  rows  of  plants,  and  also  between  plants 
in  the  toav,  and  a  record  is  made  of  the  kind  of  manure  which  is  used  and  other 
matters.  A  daily  record  of  the  weather  is  kept  and  the  amount  of  rainfall 
observed  and  noted.  The  notes  are  afterwards  worked  up  in  a  systematic  form, 
and  serve  as  a  gardener’s  diary  of  great  value  for  future  use  should  the  boys  in 
later  life  do  some  gardening  of  their  own.  A  few  extracts  from  one  of  the  diaries 
are  given: 

March  15. — Sowing  onion  seed.  White  Spanish  and  Bedfordshire  versus  cham¬ 
pion.  One  row  of  each,  1  foot  apart;  made  drill  about  3  inches  deep.  After 
sowing  the  seed,  raked  the  soil  over  them  and  patted  it  down  with  the  spade. 

March  £2.— Trenching  and  manuring.  The  brood  beans  and  pease  are  shoAving 
above  ground. 

March  16,  23,  and  29. — Trenching,  manuring,  and  weeding. 

April  2. — Finished  trenching  in  all  the  plats  to  day.  Edging  and  Aveeding  paths. 
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May  14. — Sowed  one  row  of  cabbage  lettuce  in  the  experimental  plat.  Dressed 
the  cabbage  plants  with  four  different  kinds  of  artificial  manure,  namely:  Two 
rows  with  nitrate  of  soda,  two  rows  of  nitrate  silicate,  two  rows  with  native 
guano,  one  row  with  ichtheinic  guano.  ^ 

Each  boy  sold  the  produce  of  his  own  plat,  and  the  money  so  earned  was  brought 
to  the  instructor,  who  received  it  and  entered  the  amount  in  an  account  book, 
reserving  a  separate  page  for  each  plat.  Each  boy  also  kept  an  account  book  of 
his  own,  so  that  he  might  feel  sure  that  he  received  his  proper  share.  The  money 
is  divided,  and  one-half  is  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  seeds  for  the  next  season, 
while  the  other  half  is  given  to  the  boys  in  proportion  to  their  earnings.  In  this 
way  some  boys  earned  as  much  as  8  shillings  in  the  year,  while  the  average  was 
about  6  shillings. 

In  conclusion,  says  Mr.  Hooper,  I  may  add  that  a  year’s  garden  work  had  a 
strikingly  beneficial  effect  upon  the  growth  and  physical  development  of  the  boys 
who  had  thus  done  their  part  to  carry  out  the  somewhat  neglected  instruction  to 
man  to  go  forth  “  and  till  the  ground  whence  he  was  taken.” 


[for,  the  use  of  teachers.] 
No.  22. 
LEAFLET.1 


ON  NATURE  STUDY. 

ESPECIALLY  ADAPTED  TO  THE  USE  OF  CHILDREN  IN  SCHOOLS  IN  RURAL  DISTRICTS. 


[Prepared,  by  the  faculty  of  Purdue  University.] 


AN  EXPERIMENTAL  FARM  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 

[By  Prof.  W.  C.  Latta.]  . 

In  Leaflet  No.  9  Professor  Coulter  told  you  about  a  school  garden.  If  you  have 
acted  on  the  suggestions  of  that  leaflet,  you  are  beginning  to  realize  how  attrac¬ 
tive,  interesting,  and  instructive  such  a  garden  may  become.  More  than  this, 
you  have  learned  how  easily  and  cheaply  you  can  beautify  the  school  yard  with 
flowers  and  vines. 


1  ADDITIONAL  NOTES  TO  TEACHERS  CONCERNING  THE  USE  OF  THE  NATURE-STUDY  LEAFLETS. 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  very  much  of  the  nature  study  by  the  children  must  be  done 
out  of  doors  and  in  the  spring  and  summer,  but  many  of  the  schools  will  not  be  in  session  at 
that  time  of  the  year. 

Such  of  the  leaflets  therefore  as  especially  relate  to  spring  and  summer  work  on  the  part  of 
the  children  should  be  translated  into  oral  lessons  and  given  by  the  teachers  of  such  schools 
during  the  winter  term.  It  is  quite  apparent  the  leaflets  can  often  be  useddn  this  way  with  but 
few  slight  changes  in  phraseology.  Thus  instead  of  taking  the  children  on  an  excursion  in  May 
to  observe  spring  birds,  the  teachers  can  rephrase  the  leaflet  on  that  subject  and  use  it  as  a  basis 
for  a  conversation  with  the  children,  instructing  them  how  to  become  good  observers  as  they 
go  about  and  requesting  them  to  report  the  results  of  their  observations  at  the  beginning  of  the 
next  term.  These  oral  lessons  should  bring  out  as  much  as  possible  the  previous  information 
of  the  children. 

Some  of  the  leaflets,  however,  which  seem  especially  to  relate  to  objects  which  can  be  observed 
only  in  the  spring,  may  serve  as  models  upon  which  the  teacher  can  construct  exercises  adapted 
to  use  in  the  fall  by  substituting  subjects  of  study  which  can  be  readily  found  in  the  later  months 
of  the  year. 

To  emphasize  what  has  already  been  said  in  the  letter  of  transmittal  it  may  be  repeated  that 
the  chief  purpose  of  these  leaflets  is  to  suggest  methods  to  the  teachers  rather  than  to  give  them 
information,  and  that  the  most  successful  results  will  be  obtained  when  teachers  are  able  to 
supplement  these  lessons  by  those  of  their  own  construction. 

James  H.  Smart. 

President's  Room,  Purdue  University, 

Lafayette ,  Lid.,  March  4,  JAM 
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In  this  leaflet  I  wish  to  show  yon  how  to  have  a  miniature  school  farm,  which 
may  be  made  quite  as  interesting  and  instructive  as  the  school  garden. 

But  I  fancy  I  hear  you  say,  “Where  can  we  find  room  for  such  a  farm?  We 
can’t  take  it  out  of  our  playground.  It  is  too  small  now.”  You  are  quite  right. 
Don’t  take  any  part  of  your  school  yard,  but  persuade  the  school  authorities  to 
provide  a  small  enclosure — at  least  one  rod  by  four  in  size — just  outside  the  school 
yard.  Doubtless  some  kind-hearted  farmer  who  has  not  forgotten  that  he  was 
once  a  boy  will  let  you  have  the  ground,  and  then  1  am  sure  you  can  get  the 
school  board  to  put  a  strong,  close  fence  around  it. 

In  this  small  enclosure  the  older  boys  can  prepare  the  ground,  plant  the  seeds, 
and  cultivate  the  crops  “  by  hand.”  About  the  only  tools  you  would  need  for  this 
purpose  would  be  the  spade,  the  hoe,  and  the  rake. 

In  such  a  piece  of  ground  you  could  conduct  a  great  many  simple  experiments 
with  the  farm  crops.  You  could  watch  the  process  of  germination,  growth,  fer¬ 
tilization,  and  development  of  grain,  and  you  could  also  note  when,  where,  and 
how  insects  and  fungous  diseases  attack  the  several  crops.  By  conducting  these 
experiments  you  would  learn  many  interesting  facts  that  would  prove  very  helpful 
on  the  farm. 

It  is  not  expected  that  you  would  be  able  to  grow  as  good  crops  as  the  farmer 
can  under  more  favorable  conditions.  You  must  remember  that  the  chief  object 
of  the  school  farm  is  to  get  knowledge,  which  will,  later  in  life,  help  you  to  become 
more  successful  farmers. 

Do  you  know  how  valuable  knowledge  gained  by  careful  observation  and  exper¬ 
iment  really  is?  Just  this  kind  of  knowledge  is  considered  so  valuable  that  our 
Government  expends  annually  nearly  a  million  of  dollars  to  maintain  agricul¬ 
tural  experiment  stations  in  the  several  States  and  Territories  and  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

This  vast  amount  is  expended  in  conducting  and  in  publishing  the  results  of 
experiments  that  will  help  the  farmers  to  avoid  mistakes  and  employ  only  the 
best  methods.  By  using  this  experimental  knowledge  the  farmers  of  the  country 
will  be  enabled  to  save  many  times  this  sum. 

A  prominent  farmer  of  northern  Indiana  estimates  that  the  farmers  in  his 
county  alone  might  have  saved  one  and  one-half  millions  of  dollars  in  the  last  ten 
years  by  fully  using  the  information  afforded  by  the  experiment  station  and  the 
farmers’  institutes. 

Experiments  have  shown  that  the  stinking  smut  of  wheat  can  be  effectually 
destroyed  by  simple  treatment  with  hot  water.  If  this  remedy  alone  were  faith¬ 
fully  used  by  all  farmers  whose  wheat  is  affected  it  would  save  them  millions  of 
dollars. 

The  farmers  of  Indiana  annually  expend  many  thousands  of  dollars  for  new 
varieties. of  grain  in  the  belief  that  the  old  varieties  are  “  running  out.”  Many 
carefully  conducted  experiments  at  Purdue  University  and  elsewhere  have  clearly 
shown  that  these  varieties  do  not  necessarily  run  out,  and  that  the  old  and  tried 
sorts,  if  well  cared  for,  will  generally  do  as  well  as,  or  better  than,  the  new  kinds 
for  which  some  farmers  will  pay  three  or  four  prices. 

The  value  of  the  experiments  which  you  can  conduct  on  a  school  farm  will 
depend  on  what  you  undertake  and  how  you  do  the  work.  If  you  begin  at  the 
wrong  time,  do  the  work  in  a  careless  manner,  or  if  you  fail  to  finish  what  has 
been  well  begun,  your  observations  and  experiments  may  have  very  little  value; 
but  if  you  will  carry  out  even  the  simplest  kind  of  an  experiment  from  beginning 
to  end  in  a  careful  manner,  you  will  surely  gain  some  useful  knowledge.  More 
than  this,  you  will  acquire  the  habit  of  systematically  taking  and  recording 
observations  which  will  prove  invaluable  to  you  all  through  life. 

In  order  to  help  you,  I  will  suggest  (1)  a  few  very  simple  experiments  that  you 
can  try  in  the  garden  at  home  or  in  some  corner  where  they  would  not  be  dis- 
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turbed,  and  (2)  how  to  arrange  and  manage  a  school  farm,  in  which  yon  could 
join  with  your  schoolmates  in  conducting  a  variety  of  experiments. 

One  of  the  very  interesting  things  you  might  do  in  the  garden  at  home  is  to  col¬ 
lect  and  plant  all  the  varieties  of  peas  you  can  get.  This  might  include  the  Canada 
held  peas,  the  several  kinds  of  garden  peas,  and  the  different  varieties  of  sweet 
peas.  Plant  in  drills,  at  least  one  foot  apart,  dropping  the  seeds  two  or  three  inches 
apart  in  the  drill.  Do  all  the  planting  in  one  day  in  the  early  spring,  and  cover 
about  two  inches  deep.  Note  (1)  when  each  kind  “comes  up;”  (2)  the  difference 
between  the  first  or  seed  leaves  and  those  which  follow;  (3)  how  tall  each  kind 
grows;  (4)  when  each  kind  blooms;  (5)  differences  in  the  size,  color,  and  fragrance 
of  the  flowers;  (6)  differences  in  the  form  and  size  of  the  seed  pods  and  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  pods  produced  on  a  single  plant  of  each  kind;  (7)  when  each  kind  matures. 
You  will,  of  course,  need  supports  for  the  taller  varieties.  When  each  variety 
comes  into  bloom  it  will  be  interesting  to  carefully  dig  up  one  plant  of  each  kind 
and  examine  the  roots  for  nodules  (little  rounded  enlargements),  which  will  vary 
in  size  from  a  pin  head  to  a  pea.  The  little  colonies  of  microbes  which  live  in 
these  nodules  have  the  singular  power  of  capturing  the  free  nitrogen  of  the  air 
and  of  rendering  it  available  for  crops. 

Most  if  not  all  of  the  leguminous  plants  (including  peas,  beans,  clovers,  etc.)  have 
this  peculiar  power  of  “fixing”  nitrogen  through  the  agency  of  microscopic  soil 
microbes,  and  this  is  one  reason  they  are  called  soil-renewing  crops. 

This  experiment  would  be  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  interesting  if  made  with  varie¬ 
ties  of  beans  or  corn  or  potatoes. 

If  in  addition  to,  or  instead  of,  these  experiments  at  home  you  desire  to  join 
with  your  schoolmates  in  making  a  series  of  experiments,  the  school  farm  will 
best  serve  your  purpose.  An  enclosure  1  rod  wide  by  4  long  is  perhaps  as  large 
as  you  can  well  take  care  of  “by  hand.”  In  such  an  enclosure  you  can  lay  out  a 
series  of  20  plats,  each  1  yard  square,  for  the  small  grains,  and  another  series, 
each  6  feet  by  7,  for  corn,  potatoes,  etc.  The  accompanying  diagram,  containing 
half  the  plats  in  each  series,  shows  how  the  plants  may  be  arranged,  and  indicates 
also  the  number  of  hills  or  drills  to  each  plant. 

LIST  OF  EXPERIMENTS.— SERIES  I. 


N  o.  1.  Wheat  sown  broadcast. 

No.  2.  Wheat  sown  in  drills. 

Nos.  3  and  4.  Rye  sown  as  Nos.  1  and  2. 

Nos.  5  and  6.  Oats  sown  as  Nos.  1  and  2. 

No.  7.1  Two  drills  seed  wheat  covered  i  inch 
deep  and  two  drills  seed  wheat  covered  1 
inch  deep. 

No.  8.  Two  drills  seed  wheat  covered  2  inches 
deep  and  two  drills  seed  wheat  covered  3 
inches  deep. 

Nos.  9  and  10.  Seed  oats  sown  as  Nos.  7  and  8. 

No.  11.  Two  drills  small  shrunken  seed  wheat 
and  two  drills  large  plump  seed  wheat. 

No.  12.  One  drill  seed  wheat  sown  September  1 
to  15,  and  one  drill,  each,  seed  wheat  sown  2, 
4,  and  G  weeks  later. 

No.  13.  Two  drills  seed  wheat,  12  grains  to  each 
drill,  and  two  drills  seed  wheat, 24  grains  to 
each  drill. 


No.  14.  Two  drills  seed  wheat,  36  grains  to  each 
drill,  and  two  drills  seed  wheat,  48  grains  to 
each  drill. 

No.  15.  One  drill  seed  oats  sown  March  1  to  15, 
and  one  drill,  each,  seed  oats  sown  2, 4,  and  6 
weeks  later. 

No.  16.  Two  drills  seed  oats,  12  grains  to  each 
drill,  and  two  drills  seed  oats,  24  grains  to  each 
drill. 

No.  17.  Two  drills  seed  oats,  36  grains  to  each 
drill,  and  two  drills  seed  oats,  48  grains  to  each 
drill. 

No.  18.  One  drill,  each,  of  red  clover,  crimson 
clover,  alsike  clover,  and  alfalfa,  sown  about 
April  1. 

No.  19.  One  drill  red  clover,  sown  February  15 
to  25,  and  one  drill,  each,  red  clover  sown  2, 4, 
and  6  weeks  later. 

No.  20.  Four  drills  crimson  clover  sown  as  No. 
19. 


SERIES  II. 


No.  1.  Corn  in  hills,  3  grains  to  each  hill. 
No.  2.  Corn  in  hills,  4  grains  to  each  hill. 
No.  3.  Corn  in  drills,  6  grains  in  each  drill. 
No.  4.  Corn  in  drills,  8  grains  in  each  drill. 
No.  5.  Corn  in  drills,  12  grains  in  each  drill. 


No.  6.  Corn  in  drills,  planted  April  20  to  30. 
No.  7.  Corn  in  drills,  2  weeks  after  No.  6. 
No.  8.  Corn  in  drills,!  weeks  after  No.  6. 
No.  9.  Corn  in  drills,  covered  2  inches  deep. 
No.  10.  Corn  in  drills,  covered  4  inches  deep. 


1  Sow  20  grains  to  each  drill  of  Nos.  7-12,  inclusive,  and  to  each  drill  of  No.  15. 
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The  following  are  some  of  the  many  other  experiments  you  might  undertake: 

1.  A  test  of  varieties  of  corn,  oats,  and  wheat. 

2.  Treatment  of  seed  wheat,  oats,  and  potatoes  for  fungous  diseases. 

3.  Planting  large  and  small  cuttings  of  potatoes. 

4.  Planting  potato  cuttings,  part  with  the  “  eye  ”  up  and  part  with  the  eye  down. 

5.  Planting  tip  and  butt  kernels  of  corn. 

6.  Planting  sound  and  defective  seed  corn. 

7.  A  test  of  frequency  and  depth  of  cultivation  of  corn  or  potatoes. 


1.  Get  advice  from  your  elders  as  to  best  time  and  manner  of  doing  the  work. 

2.  As  far  as  possible,  avoid  working  the  ground  when  wet.  This  is  very  impor¬ 
tant  if  the  soil  is  heavy.  In  early  and  late  planting  you  can  not  always  avoid  this. 

3.  Try  to  get  the  soil  well  pulverized  before  planting  or  sowing. 

4.  Each  one  of  the  older  boys  should  have  a  memorandum  book,  in  which  he 
should  draw  a  diagram  of  the  plats,  and  number  each  one  in  both  series. 

5.  Under  the  proper  date  and  number  note  when  and  how  each  plat  is  prepared 
and  planted. 

6.  Treat  the  several  plats  of  a  group  just  alike  in  all  respects  except  the  point 
under  investigation.  To  illustrate:  If  you  want  to  learn  the  effect  of  planting 
seeds  deep  and  shallow,  take  care  that  the  several  plats  in  this  group  are  prepared 
alike,  planted  the  same  day,  with  the  same  kind  of  seed,  the  same  number  of  seeds, 
and  cultivated  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  manner. 

7.  Observe  when  the  seeds  in  each  plat  “come  up,”  the  per  cent  of  seeds  that 
germinate,  how  the  young  plants  look,  etc.,  and  make  careful  notes  of  these  and 
other  observations  under  the  proper  numbers  and  dates  in  vour  memorandum 
book.  The  chief  purpose  of  this  is  to  acquire  the  habit  of  making  close  observa¬ 
tions  and  carefully  recording  the  same.  Your  teacher  will  show  you  how  to  make 
the  notes  in  your  book. 

8.  From  time  to  time  during  the  season  make  careful  observations,  always  com¬ 
paring  the  several  plats  of  the  group  with  each  other,  and  note  in  your  book  the 
points  of  interest. 

9.  Be  on  the  lookout  for  the  first  appearance  of  rust  on  wheat,  oats,  rye,  and 
corn.  Examine  both  upper  and  under  surfaces  of  leaves.  Note  to  what  extent 
each  variety  is  affected  by  rust. 

10.  Note  what  per  cent  of  smutted  heads  appear  in  wheat,  oats,  and  rye.  Be 
very  careful  to  note  the  effect  of  treatment  of  seed  on  the  amount  of  smut  present. 

11.  Note  when  and  where  corn  smut  first  makes  its  appearance,  and  whether 
any  varieties  show  more  smutted  stalks  than  others.  Note  how  many  of  the 
smutted  stalks  produce  no  ears.  Extend  your  observations  to  the  fields  of  corn 
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near  by.  By  counting  stalks  in  the  field  with  and  without  smut,  and  noting  the 
per  cent  of  ears  in  each  lot,  you  may  learn  how  the  proportion  of  grain  is  affected 
by  smut. 

12.  If  any  plants  become  sickly  or  die  before  they  mature,  try  to  find  the  cause. 
It  is  quite  likely  to  be  the  work  of  some  injurious  insect.  If  you  do  not  look  very 
carefully  the  little  fellows  may  escape  notice.  Prove  that  boys  have  “sharp 
eyes’’  by  finding  and  capturing  the  culprits. 

18.  It  will  be  necessary  to  continue  operations  on  your  school  farm  during  the 
summer  vacation.  Six  or  eight  of  you  can  do  this  by  taking  ‘  ‘  turns'”  on  successive 
weeks.  Why  not  organize  a  school-farm  club  and  elect  one  of  the  older  boys 
director  of  experiments?  If  no  one  of  the  scholars  feels  competent  to  take  charge 
of  the  experiments,  invite  some  wide-awake,  progressive  young  farmer  of  the 
neighborhood  to  act  as  director.  Your  teacher  will  cheerfully  aid  you  to  organize 
and  conduct  such  a  club.  You  could  meet  each  fortnight  at  the  schoolhouse  and 
compare  notes  and  observations.  You  would  find  such  a  club  both  interesting 
and  profitable. 

14.  In  performing  the  experiments  many  puzzling  questions  will  arise  as  to  prin¬ 
ciples  and  methods  of  cropping.  If  your  school  farm  does  not  give  you  the  answers, 
consult  the  other  leaflets  of  this  series.  Consult  also  your  teacher,  parents,  and 
others,  and  if  you  are  not  fully  satisfied,  write  to  me,  and  1  will  try  to  give  you 
the  desired  information.  I  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  at  any  time,  and  will  be 
especially  pleased  to  have  you  report  anything  of  interest  in  connection  with  your 
school  farm. 


[for  the  use  of  teachers.] 

No.  2. 

LEAFLET 

ON  NATURE  STUDY. 

ESPECIALLY  ADAPTED  TO  THE  USE  OF  CHILDREN  IN  SCHOOLS  IN  RURAL  DISTRICTS. 


[Prepared  by  tbe  faculty  of  Purdue  University.] 


THE  STUDY  OF  THE  FOLIAGE  LEAF. 

[By  Prof.  Stanley  Coulter.] 

The  materials  for  “nature"  study  are  the  nearest  and  most  conspicuous  natural 
objects.  These  materials  necessarily  differ  with  the  locality,  with  the  seasons,  even 
from  day  to  day.  It  will  be  found,  however,  that  in  almost  every  locality  the 
greater  part  of  these  studies  will  be  connected  with  plant  forms.  The  reasons  for 
this  are  very  apparent.  Plants  are  living  things  and  life  appeals  to  the  child. 
The  material  for  the  studies  is  convenient  and  abundant.  Plants  have  a  fixed 
position,  allowing  the  effect  of  varying  conditions  to  be  readily  seen  and  under¬ 
stood.  The  life  cycle  is  so  short  that  all  of  its  phases  may  be  observed  in  a  single 
school  year.  Beyond  this  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  plants  stand  as  the  visible 
sign  of  the  agricultural  capacity  of  any  region,  giving  us  direct  report  of  the 
character  of  its  soil  and  climate;  that  they  are  intermediaries  between  unorgan¬ 
ized  matter  and  animal  forms,  and  that  they  have  profound  economic  importance 
not  merely  in  furnishing  food  stuffs,  but  also  in  some  of  their  forms,  in  absolutely 
conditioning  public  health.  It  is,  however,  because  of  their  abundance  and  rela- 
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tive  ease  of  preservation  in  any  desired  condition  that  plant  forms  must  naturally 
furnish  the  material  for  a  large  part  of  nature  studies. 

The  flowering  plants  are  evidently  the  most  conspicuous  plant  forms  in  any 
region,  and  of  these  the  foliage  leaf  is  the  most  conspicuous  part.  From  the  ear¬ 
liest  spring,  when  it  begins  to  unfold  its  blade  of  delicate  green,  until  it  falls 
clothed  in  autumnal  brilliance,  it  is  the  dominating  feature  of  the  plant.  For 
this  reason  this  leaflet  is  intended  to  suggest  how  the  foliage  leaf  may  be  used  as 
an  object  for  nature  study  in  such  a  way  that  all  work  done  will  have  a  definite 
purpose  and  an  equally  definite  value. 

Foliage  leaves  are  so  variant  in  general  apx>earance,  in  position,  in  size  and  gen¬ 
eral  outline,  that  it  seems  necessary  to  determine  what  characters  are  common  to 
all  such  organs.  The  following  general  characters  will  be  found  to  apply  to  all 
foliage  leaves  however  diverse  they  may  be  in  appearance: 

1.  The  foliage  leaf  is  a  lateral  organ  of  the  stem.  It  is  found  upon  no  other  part 
of  the  plant  body. 

2.  The  foliage  leaf  is  characteristically  green ,  due  to  the  presence  of  chlorophyll, 
which  is  developed  only  in  the  presence  of  sunlight. 

8.  The  foliage  leaf  is  an  expanded  organ,  giving  the  greatest  possible  surface 
exposure  to  light  and  atmospheric  conditions.  Other  parts  of  the  plants  are  mass 
structures,  not  surfaces. 

It  is  very  evident  from  these  common  characters  that  the  foliage  leaf  is  an  organ 
adapted  for  the  light  relation .  The  value  of  this  conception  of  the  foliage  leaf  in 
nature  studies  can  scarcely  be  overestimated.  Its  application  readily  and  clearly 
explains  peculiarities  of  form,  of  position,  of  lobing,  and  the  great  mass  of  adapta¬ 
tions  characteristic  of  plants  growing  under  differing  conditions.  It  explains  in 
a  general  way  plant  outlines,  and  will  be  found  to  render  clear  many  apparently 
puzzling  conditions. 

Before  illustrating  the  above  points  specifically,  it  will  be  well  to  consider 
briefly  the  work  of  the  leaf.  This  work  may  be  grouped  under  four  heads: 

1.  Transpiration ,  or  the  interchanges  of  moisture  between  the  interior  of  the 
plant  and  the  external  air.  The  result  of  transpiration,  which  is  after  all  appar¬ 
ently  little  else  than  evaporation,  is  to  aid  in  the  transfer  to  the  leaves  of  the 
nutrient  water  taken  from  the  soil  by  the  roots. 

2.  Respiration,  or  breathing.  Those  gaseous  interchanges  between  the  plant 
and  the  air  through  which  oxygen  is  taken  up  by  the  plant  and  carbon  dioxide 
returned  to  the  air. 

3.  Carbon  fixation,  or  those  processes  through  which,  under  the  influence  of 
light,  carbon  dioxide  taken  from  the  air  is  broken  down,  the  carbon  being  retained 
and  built  into  the  tissues  of  the  plant,  wThile  a  portion  at  least  of  the  oxygen  is 
returned  to  the  air. 

4.  Photo-synta,x,  or  those  processes  through  which,  under  the  influence  of  the 
light,  the  crude  food  materials  derived  from  soil  and  air  are  transformed  into  sub¬ 
stances  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  plant. 

While  for  the  purposes  of  this  leaflet  only  one  of  these  uses,  that  of  transpira¬ 
tion,  will  be  considered,  the  others  have  been  given  to  show  how  essential  the  light 
relation  is  to  the  f  oliage  leaf  if  it  accomplish  its  assigned  work.  The  Toliage  leaf 
then  is  not  merely  an  ornamental  appendage  to  the  plant,  its  various  peculiarities 
being  considered  as  the  result  of  chance,  but  a  working  organ  intimately  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  most  important  duties  in  the  individual  life  of  the  plant. 

Let  us  now  examine  some  of  the  ways  in  which  this  light  relation  is  secured. 
One  of  the  forms,  often  seen,  especially  in  the  early  spring,  is  that  known  as  the 
“rosette”  arrangement.  The  foliage  leaves  are  apparently  arranged  radially, 
lying  flat  upon  the  ground,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  stem,  seeming  at  first  glance 
quite  unlike  organs  for  light  relation.  Common  plants  with  this  arrangement 
are  the  mullein  and  plantain.  If  the  leaves  in  this  arrangement  are  without 
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leafstalks,  it  will  be  found  that  in  almost  every  case  they  are  broader  at  the  apex 
than  at  the  base,  a  form  which  in  definitional  botanies  is  known  as  spatulate.  The 
successive  circles  of  leaves  as  they  arise  from  the  center  are  progressively  shorter, 
the  broader  portions  at  the  apex  fitting  into  the  spaces  left  between  the  narrowed 
bases  of  the  leaves  of  the  preceding  circle.  If  the  whole  rosette  be  looked  at  from 
above  it  will  be  seen  that  scarcely  any  portion  of  the  lower  leaves  is  shaded  by 
those  above,  each  leaf,  by  its  peculiar  form,  and  the  regularly  diminishing  size  of 
the  leaves  of  succeeding  circles,  being  brought  into  the  most  perfect  light  condition. 

In  the  case  of  the  plantain,  where  leafstalks  are  present,  the  same  condition  is 
brought  about  by  the  progressive  shortening  of  the  leafstalk  from  the  lower  to 
the  upper  circles  of  leaves.  It  is  very  evident,  then,  that  the  “  rosette'5  arrange¬ 
ment  is  a  device  for  securing  the  light  relation  on  the  part  of  plants  with  reduced 
stems. 

Material  for  illustration:  Common  plantain,  earlier  leaves  of  mullein,  shepherd's 
purse,  dandelion. 

Taking  the  cases  where  leaves  are  found  upon  a  well-developed  stem,  the  most 
casual  examination  will  show  device  after  device  for  securing  proper  light  rela¬ 
tions.  So  evident  are  they  that  they  need  not  be  mentioned  in  detail,  almost 
every  species  of  plant  furnishing  its  own  solution  to  the  problem.  If  an  ordinary 
erect  stem  is  looked  at  from  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  leaves  are  arranged  in  a 
series  of  fairly  distinct  ranks.  The  number  of  these  ranks  is  important,  since  it 
has  a  direct  relation  to  leaf  form.  The  greater  the  number  of  ranks  the  narrower 
the  leaves.  The  smaller  the  number  of  ranks  the  broader  the  leaves.  Facts  evi¬ 
dently  explained  by  our  conception  of  the  leaf  as  the  organ  of  light  relation. 

Thus  far  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  leaf-bearing  stem  has  been  erect.  If  by 
any  chance  or  by  the  necessities  of  growth  it  should  change  from  the  erect  to 
the  horizontal  position,  it  is  evident  that  to  secure  proper  light  relations  the  leaf 
position  must  also  change.  Comparisons  of  leaf  positions  upon  erect  and  hori¬ 
zontal  stems  taken  from  the  same  plant  will  prove  of  great  value  in  emphasizing 
the  fact  that,  above  all  other  things,  the  leaf  must  have  light  exposure. 

Material  for  illustration:  Erect  and  horizontal  stems  of  elm,  maple,  linn,  oak, 
apple,  peach,  cherry,  catnip,  wild  pinks,  honeysuckle,  or  of  any  plant  that  may  be 
growing  near  at  hand. 

I  have  considered  as  yet  only  cases  in  which  the  leaves  were  entire,  or  with 
unbroken  margins,  since  these  furnished  the  simplest  illustrations.  In  the  case 
of  lobed  or  dissected  leaves,  the  conditions  are  somewhat  different.  In  the  simpler 
forms  of  lobed  leaves,  the  lobing  is  evidently  a  device  to  prevent  the  shading  of 
underlying  leaves.  If  you  recall  the  ordinary  ivy,  with  its  sharply  angled  leaves, 
almost  geometrical  in  their  regularity,  this  fact  will  be  evident.  If  a  growing  tip 
of  this  plant,  as  it  clings  to  the  wall,  be  carefully  flattened  down  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  leaves  fit  into  each  other  so  accurately  by  means  of  these  angles  that  on 
the  one  hand  there  is  scarcely  any  perceptible  shading,  and  on  the  other  there  is 
scarcely  any  space  unoccupied  by  the  leaf.  Such  accurate  fitting  of  leaves  when 
brought  to  a  common  plane  produce  what  is  known  as  leaf  “mosaics,55  which 
simply  serve  to  again  prove  that  the  leaf  is  the  organ  of  light  relation.  Where 
the  leaves  are  much  dissected,  as  in  the  case  of  the  common  ragweed,  there  is  the 
same  arrangement  in  ranks,  the  same  arrangement  of  leaves  in  different  planes  as 
in  the  case  of  the  entire  leaf,  but  as  a  rule  no  marked  diminution  in  the  size  of  the 
leaves  as  we  pass  from  the  base  to  the  top  of  the  plant,  the  constant  shifting  of 
the  parts  of  the  dissected  leaf  and  the  possible  play  of  light  through  the  openings 
between  the  leaf  parts  being  sufficient  to  prevent  any  portion  of  the  underlying 
leaf  from  being  continuously  shaded. 

Material  for  illustration:  Ivy,  geranium,  star  cucumber,  begonia,  common  mal¬ 
low,  ragweed,  or  any  plant  with  lobed  or  dissected  leaves. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  leaf  form  largely  determines  the  outline  of  the  plant, 
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taken  as  a  whole.  Let  ns  return  to  the  mullein  for  a  moment.  It  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  leaves  are  entire,  the  lower  ones  being  the  largest  and  standing 
nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  stem.  As  the  summit  is  approached  the  leaves 
become  gradually  smaller,  and  at  the  same  time  more  closely  appressed  to  the 
stem,  until  at  the  extreme  summit  they  are  much  reduced  and  nearly  parallel  to 
the  stem.  This  arrangement,  so  evidently  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  shading 
of  lower  leaves,  serves  to  give  to  the  whole  plant  a  general  pyramidal  outline,  a 
form  characteristic  of  simple  plants  with  entire  leaves.  In  the  case  of  the  rag¬ 
weed,  on  the  other  hand,  since  there  is  no  diminution  in  size  of  the  upper  leaves, 
the  general  outline  of  the  plan  is  cylindrical ,  a  form  characteristic  of  plants  with 
divided  or  dissected  leaves. 

It  is  evident  that  in  genuine  nature  work  the  foliage  leaf  is  to  be  studied  from  a 
new  view  point.  It  is  not  to  be  used  as  a  frame  upon  which  to  hang  definitions 
as  to  form  and  margin,  apex  and  blade,  but  is  to  be  considered  as  a  working  organ 
charged  with  important  duties  which  can  only  be  successfully  performed  in  the 
presence  of  the  light.  In  this  view  all  peculiarities  of  position  and  form'  and 
structure  are  but  devices  for  enabling  the  leaf  to  properly  accomplish  its  work. 
The  main  question  in  every  case  concerning  the  foliage  leaf  is,  How  is  the  light 
relation  secured?  ” 

Before  considering  specifically  how  the  view  of  the  foliage  leaf  as  the  organ  of 
light  relation  serves  to  explain  many  so  called  adaptations  to  meet  special  condi¬ 
tions,  it  is  necessary  to  touch  very  briefly  upon  the  relation  of  plants  to  the  soil. 
It  is  evident  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  food  of  the  plant  is  derived  from 
the  soil.  It  is  also  plain  from  our  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  plant  that 
this  food  must  be  taken  up  in  the  form  of  a  watery  solution.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  the  amount  of  water  in  the  soil  has  a  very  important  bearing  upon  the  food 
supply  of  the  plant,  and  serves,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other  one  factor  to  deter¬ 
mine  its  structural  features.  Indeed,  this  matter  of  the  available  water  of  the 
soil  is  of  such  great  import  that  it  determines  largely  not  merely  the  external 
form  of  the  plant,  but  also  modifies  in  a  marked  way  its  minute  structure. 

Based  upon  this  dependence  of  plants  upon  and  their  relation  to  water,  the 
plants  of  any  given  region  may  be  separated  into  three  groups,  each  showing 
adaptive  arrangements  to  fit  it  for  its  place  in  nature: 

1.  Water-loving  plants,  or  those  plants  which  live  either  wholly  or  partly  in 
water,  or  else  grow  in  very  wet  soil,  where  the  water  percentage  is  80  or  above. 
This  is  an  extreme  form  of  vegetation,  and  the  number  of  species  of  plants  in  this 
class  in  Indiana  is  relatively  small.  Technically  such  plants  are  known  as 
Hydrophytes. 

2.  Dry  soil  or  desert  plants,  at  the  opposite  extreme  from  the  water-loving 
plants.  These  plants  grow  in  dry  soil  and  atmosphere,  the  water  content  of  the 
soil  being  below  10  per  cent  at  its  minimum.  Such  plants  are  known  as 
Xerophytes. 

8.  Intermediate  plants,  or  those  adapted  to  medium  conditions  of  moisture  in 
air  and  soil.  Such  plants  are  known  as  Mesophytes,  and  constitute  the  larger 
portion  of  our  native  flora. 

While  these  differing  soil  conditions  modify  the  structure  of  the  entire  plant, 
we  wish  at  this  time  to  consider  only  their  effect  upon  the  leaf.  It  is  plain  that 
when  a  plant  lives  in  an  extremely  dry  soil  the  water  lost  by  transpiration 
can  be  replaced  with  extreme  difficulty,  and  that  if  no  check  were  placed  upon 
transpiration  the  available  water  in  the  soil  would  soon  be  exhausted  and  the 
plant  would  die.  On  the  other  hand,  when  plants  live  in  the  water  or  in  a  soil 
rich  in  water,  the  losses  from  transpiration,  however  great,  can  be  easily  replaced. 
As  the  foliage  leaf  is  the  chief  organ  of  transpiration,  the  most  evident  adapta¬ 
tions  to  control  the  process  occur  in  it. 
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Let  us  consider  in  what  ways  transpiration  may  be  checked,  and  then  see  if  by 
an  application  of  these  facts  the  foliage  leaf  will  not  tell  to  us  the  story  of  the 
water  capacity  of  the  soil: 

1.  Transpiration  may  be  checked  by  reducing  the  size  of  the  foliage  leaf. 
Much  less  water  will  be  evaporated  in  a  given  time  from  a  vessel  with  ten  square 
inches  of  exposed  surface  than  from  one  with  a  surface  exposure  of  one  hundred 
square  inches.  So,  much  less  transpiration  will  take  place  from  a  small  leaf  than 
from  a  large  one.  Think  of  the  leaves  of  the  water  lily,  of  the  splatter  dock,  of 
the  skunk  cabbage,  indeed  of  any  water  or  marsh  plant  with  which  you  are 
familiar,  and  compare  them  as  to  size  with  leaves  of  the  golden-rods  or  the  mul¬ 
lein  or  any  familiar  plant  living  in  a  dry  soil.  You  will  see  at  once  a  marked  con¬ 
trast.  In  tropical  regions,  where  water  is  abundant  both  in  soil  and  air,  the  foli¬ 
age  leaves  are  very  large,  but  as  we  come  into  the  temperate  regions  the  leaves 
are  reduced  in  size  until  finally  in  desert  or  arctic  regions  they  are  so  reduced  that 
they  almost  lose  the  semblance  of  foliage  leaves . 

2.  Transpiration  may  be  checked  by  reducing  the  number  of  leaves.  If  you  can 
recall  any  plant,  say  a  wild  rose,  and  compare  one  growing  in  moist  soil  with  one 
growing  in  dry  soil,  you  will  at  once  see  how  often  nature  makes  use  of  this  device 
to  prevent  damage  by  excessive  transpiration  and  to  fit  the  plant  to  meet  its  condi¬ 
tions.  And  in  this  way,  also,  the  leaf  tells  us  of  the  water  content  of  the  soil.  You 
know  farmers  and  gardeners  say  that  in  wet  weather  their  plants  all  run  to  leaf, 
which  only  means  that  no  check  need  be  placed  upon  transpiration. 

8.  Transpiration  may  be  checked  by  thickening  the  outer  wall  of  the  leaf.  If  you 
compare  a  leaf  of  a  plant  growing  in  dry  soil  with  that  of  one  growing  in  very 
moist  soil,  the  former  will  in  almost  every  case  have  the  thicker  and  tougher  outer 
covering.  This  is  one  of  nature’s  favorite  devices  for  checking  transpiration,  and 
you  can  scarcely  examine  a  leaf  taken  from  a  plant  growing  in  dry  soil  which  will 
not  show  it  and  at  the  same  time  tell  to  you  the  character  of  the  soil  as  to  its  water 
capacity. 

4.  Transpiration  may  be  checked  by  the  leaves  having  a  covering  of  hairs.  This 
also  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  nature.  The  common  mullein  is  a  familiar  exam¬ 
ple  of  this  method  of  controlling  transpiration.  This  of  course  is  not  the  only  use  of 
hairs,  as  maybe  shown  in  some  future  leaflet,  but  it  is  one  of  their  important  uses. 

There  are  other  methods  of  checking  transpiration,  but  we  are  only  concerned 
with  those  which  are  readily  apparent  and  can  be  used  in  nature  work. 

If  we  compare,  then,  the  foliage  leaves  of  plants  growing  under  dry  conditions 
with  those  of  water-loving  plants,  the  following  facts  are  apparent: 

1.  The  leaves  are  relatively  small. 

2.  The  leaves  are  often  fewer  in  number. 

8.  The  outer  covering  of  the  leaf  is  thicker. 

4.  The  leaves  are  often  clothed  with  hairs,  which  in  water-loving  plants  are 
almost  always  wanting. 

The  intermediate  plants  show  almost  all  conceivable  variations  between  these 
extremes  and  are  extremely  sensitive  to  the  slightest  changes  in  soil  and  air  mois¬ 
ture,  recording  these  changes  in  corresponding  leaf  modifications.  The  differences 
in  many  cases  in  plants  of  the  same  species  growing  under  differing  conditions  are 
so  marked  as  to  have  led  to  the  formation  of  distinct  species,  when  the  plant  was 
merely  trying  to  tell  us  the  story  of  the  soil. 

It  is  not  wise,  in  these  studies,  to  press  the  work  upon  a  single  feature  too  far. 
Continued  application  is  an  acquirement  of  age.  The  endeavor  has  been  to  call 
attention  to  a  few  points  which  may  suggest  to  the  teacher  how  to  use  the  foliage 
leaf  in  nature  work. 

Similar  studies,  using  some  other  one  of  the  leaf  functions  as  a  basis,  will  doubt¬ 
less  suggest  themselves  to  the  teacher  as  this  work  progresses.  Some  of  these  may 
be  treated  in  future  leaflets  should  this  one  prove  to  be  helpful  to  the  teachers  of 
the  State. 
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The  teacher  in  the  country  school  has  here  the  greatest  advantage  over  the 
teacher  in  the  city,  God’s  laboratories  are  infinitely  more  complete  and  more 
suggestive  than  man’s,  and  earnest,  honest  work  in  these  lines  will  develop  in  the 
pupil  habits  of  observation  which  will  not  only  be  of  temporary  value  but  will  be 
a  permanent  possession. 

METHODS  OF  PRESENTATION. 

1.  Develop  general  characters  of  leaf  (p.  2). 

This  may  be  done  by  bringing  in  abundant  material  representing  different  plant 
forms.  Some  of  the  plants  should  be  entire,  showing  root  as  well  as  stem.  Have 
the  pupils  tell  what  part  of  the  plant  is  stem,  what  part  is  leaf,  and  what  part  is 
root.  This  develops  easily  and  naturally  the  position  of  the  leaf.  The  color  of 
the  leaf  can  now  be  considered  and  this  followed  by  the  leaf  as  a  flat  organ  or 
surface.  Tell  the  pupil  to  bring  to  the  school  any  plants  in  which  the  leaves  are 
not  upon  the  stem,  are  not  green,  and  are  not  expanded  surfaces.  Such  exceptions 
will  be  found,  but  so  rarely  that  the  general  characters  given  will  be  seen  to  be 
the  rule. 

2.  Arrangement  of  leaves  to  prevent  shading. 

(a)  Take  some  simple  case,  as  the  maple,  the  elm,  the  mulberry,  or  indeed 
almost  any  form  with  simple  and  entire  leaves,  being  careful  to  select  erect  stems. 
The  specimens  should  be  fresh,  or  the  wilting  of  the  leaves  may  obscure  the  real 
relations.  Ask  if  the  successive  leaves  as  you  pass  from  base  to  top  of  the  twig 
are  directly  over  each  other.  Does  this  arrangement  prevent  the  shading  of  the 
lower  leaves  by  those  above?  By  abundant  material  of  these  simple  forms  have 
the  child  see  the  different  ways  in  which  this  shading  is  prevented. 

In  most  cases  it  may  be  necessary  to  suggest  to  the  child  to  look  at  the  specimen 
from  above  and  not  from  the  side. 

(b)  Take  horizontal  stems  of  the  forms  studied  under  (a),  and  have  the  child 
report  upon  the  very  apparent  differences  in  arrangement.  Ask  why  this  differ¬ 
ence  occurs.  If  the  answer  does  not  suggest  itself  to  the  children,  repeat  the  work 
under  (a)  and  (Z>) ,  using  different  forms.  Be  careful  not  to  suggest  the  explana¬ 
tion,  but  allow  the  pupil  to  work  it  out,  even  though  it  seems  to  take  a  long  time. 

(c)  Take  the  earlier  leaves  of  the  mullein ,  the  plantain,  the  shepherd's  purse,  or 
the  dandelion.  Work  out  first  the  “rosette”  arrangement.  Then  lead  up  to 
various  arrangements  for  preventing  shading.  In  the  hands  of  the  skillful  teacher 
this  should  not  be  a  difficult  task. 

( d )  The  case  of  lobed  and  dissected  leaves  had  perhaps  better  be  illustrated  by 
the  teacher.  The  common  ivy,  star  cucumber,  or  any  convenient  plant  with  lobed 
or  angled  leaves  will  be  found  suitable, 

3.  The  general  form  of  the  plant  as  determined,  by  the  leaf. 

(a)  To  show  pyramidal  form  of  simple  plants  with  entire  leaves,  take  the  com¬ 
mon  mullein,  the  shepherd’s  purse,  or  any  plant  growing  in  your  region  having 
entire  leaves.  Have  lines  drawn  from  the  tip  of  top  leaf  to  the  tip  of  bottom  leaf. 
What  is  the  shape  of  resulting  figure? 

(5)  To  show  cylindrical  form  of  plants  with  dissected  leaves,  take  the' ragweed, 
or  any  form  easily  obtained,  and  proceed  as  in  (a).  In  both  cases  plants  of  as 
many  kinds  as  possible  should  be  examined,  in  order  that  the  plant  form  as  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  leaf  may  be  seen  to  be  the  rule  and  not  merely  a  chance  outline. 
Plants  in  which  branching '  does  not  occur,  or  in  which  it  is  very  simple,  should 
be  chosen,  as  branches  complicate  the  plant  outline  and  render  this  point  more 
difficult  to  work  out  satisfactorily. 

4.  The  leaf  as  indicating  differing  soil  conditions. 

(a)  Select  any  water  or  marsh  plants  with  entire  or  nearly  entire  leaves.  Suit¬ 
able  forms  are  water  lily,  spatter  dock,  arrow  leaf,  skunk  cabbage,  or  marsh 
marigold.  Have  them  examined  with  reference  to  sire,  toughness,  and  thickness 
of  outer  covering  of  leaf,  and  presence  or  absence  of  hairs. 
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( b )  Select  forms  of  plants  loving  dry  ground,  such  as  the  golden-rods,  mustards, 
some  of  the  smartweeds,  indeed,  any  form  growing  in  dry  soil,  whether  its  name 
is  known  or  not.  Examine  as  to  same  points  as  in  (a).  Compare  conditions 
found  in  (a)  with  those  in  (6). 

(c)  Take  some  single  form,  such  as  the  wild  rose,  which  you  find  growing  in 
moist  soil,  intermediate  soil,  and  dry  soil.  Note  changes  in  leaf  size,  leaf  number, 
character  of  outer  covering,  and  presence  or  absence  of  hairs  in  specimens  grow¬ 
ing  in  these  different  conditions. 

5.  Experimental  ivorTc. 

(1)  To  show  necessity  of  light  for  the  development  of  leaf  green. 

(a)  Take  twTo  plants,  equally  vigorous,  and  place  them  in  pots.  Keep  one  in 
the  sunlight,  the  other  in  the  dark.  Let  all  other  conditions  be  identical.  At  the 
end  of  a  week  or  ten  days  what  differences  are  noticeable  in  the  plants? 

( b )  Shade  a  portion  of  a  vigorously  growing  leaf  by  covering  with  a  piece  of 
pasteboard.  The  pasteboard  may  be  held  in  place  by  pins  passed  vertically  through 
it  and  the  leaf,  the  small  wounds  made  by  the  pins  not  producing  any  injurious 
effects.  At  the  end  of  two  or  three  days  remove  pasteboard  and  note  results. 
Expose  the  previously  covered  portion  to  the  action  of  light  for  a  few  days  and 
note  results.  In  the  case  of  young  children,  interest  may  be  added  by  cutting  the 
shading  pasteboard  into  various  patterns. 

(2)  To  show  that  leaf  green  is  necessary  to  the  growth  of  the  plant. 

Continue  experiment  1  (a)  for  two  or  three  weeks.  Note  differences  in  size 

and  vigor  of  plants. 

(3)  To  show  effect  of  soil  moisture  upon  plants. 

Take  vigorous  seedlings  of  Indian  corn,  beans,  peas,  or  any  rapidly  growing 
plant  and  place  in  pots.  Subject  one  plant  to  drought  by  withholding  moisture 
from  it,  give  to  the  other  abundant  water,  being  careful,  however,  not  to  drown 
the  plant.  Note  the  results  at  the  end  of  one,  two,  three,  and  four  weeks. 

These  suggestions  are  made  not  as  laboratory  directions,  but  merely  as  indications 
to  the  honest  teacher  of  methods  by7  which  information  may  be  secured  from 
nature  itself  without  the  intervention  of  text-books.  Suggestions  which,  it  is 
hoped,  will  lead  the  teacher  to  find  new  meaning  in  that  very  common  thing,  the 
foliage  leaf,  and  through  this  to  give  him  the  power  to  advance  to  a  clearer  and 
fuller  interpretation  of  the  life  about  him. 
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HOW  A  CANDLE  BURNS.1 
[By  George  W.  Cavanaugh.] 

I.  Oxygen. 

Light  the  candle  and  place  it  upon  a  piece  of  blotting  paper. 

Ques.  What  do  you  see  burning? 

Ans.  The  candle;  or  the  wick  and  wax  (or  tallow). 


No.  2. 

JAN.  1,  1897. 


1  To  the  Teacher: 

This  is  the  second  of  a  proposed  series  of  leaflets  designed  to  suggest  methods  of  presenting 
nature  study  upon  commonplace  subjects.  This  is  a  new  field  of  effort  for  the  College  of  Agri- 
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Ques.  Is  anything  burning  besides  the  candle? 

The  answer  will  probably  be  “  no.”  Well,  let  us  see.  Place  the  lamp  chimney 
over  the  lighted  candle,  and  partly  cover  the  top  by  a  piece  of  stiff  paper,  as  in 
Fig.  15.  Ask  the  pupils  to  observe  and  describe  how  the  flame  goes  out;  i.  e..  that 
it  is  gradually  extinguished  and  does  not  go  out  instantly. 

Ques.  Why  did.  the  flame  go  out? 

The  probable  answer  will  be,  “Because  there  was  no  air."  (If  there  was  no  air 
within  the  chimney,  some  could  have  entered  at  the  top.)  Place  a  couple  of 
pencils  beside  the  relighted  candle  and  on  them  the  chimney  as  in  Fig.  16. 


Fig.  15.— The  beginning  of  the  Fig.  16.— Supplying  air  underneath 

experiment.  the  chimney. 


culture,  and  we  therefore  look  upon  the  methods  as  largely  experimental.  We  are  endeavoring 
to  determine  the  best  way  of  interesting-children  in  country  life.  You  can  give  us  many  sugges¬ 
tions,  and  we  should  like  a  free  expression  of  your  opinions  and  experiences.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  object  of  these  lessons  is  not  to  impart  direct  and  specific  information,  but  to 
train  the  child  in  the  powers  of  seeing  and  inquiring.  The  teacher  should  keep  the  attention  of 
the  pupil  closely  fixed  upon  the  experiments,  asking  him  to  describe  everything  which  he  sees. 
Require  that  the  pupil  see  all  that  is  specified  in  this  leaflet,  and  endeavor  to  lead  him  on  to  see 
things  which  are  not  here  described.  Once  the  inquiry  is  started,  you  will  no  doubt  be  able  to 
conduct  other  similar  experiments  from  time  to  time.  If  questions  come  up  which  you  can  not 
answer,  write  them  to  us  and  we  may  be  able  to  help  you. 

We  suggest  that  you  ask  your  pupils  to  write  short  compositions  upon  these  lessons  and  to 
make  sketches  of  the  observations,  and  that  you  send  us  some  of  these  from  time  to  time  in 
order  that  we  may  learn  how  the  experiment  is  working.  We  do  not  care  for  the  best  essays 
alone,  but  simply  the  average.  The  suggestions  which  we  obtain  from  teachers  will  aid  us 
greatly  in  the  preparation  of  future  leaflets.  We  should  particularly  appreciate  suggestions  as 
to  the-most  useful  subjects  to  be  taken  up  in  these  tracts. 

The  materials  needed  for  this  exercise  are,  a  piece  of  candle  about  2  inches  long,  a  lamp 
chimney  (one  with  a  plane  top  is  best),  a  piece  of  white  crockery  or  window  glass,  a  piece  of  fine 
wire  about  6  inches  long,  a  bit  of  quick  lime  about  half  the  size  of  an  egg,  and  some  matches. 
All  of  these,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  quick  lime,  can  be  obtained  in  any  household.  If 
you  perform  the  experiment  requiring  the  lime,  be  sure  that  you  start  with  a  fresh  piece  of 
quick  or  stone  lime,  which  can  be  had  of  any  lime  or  cement '  dealer.  During  the  performance 
of  the  following  simple  experiments  ask  your  pupils  to  describe  to  you  what  they  see  you  do  at 
each  step.  The  questions  inserted  in  the  text  are  offered  merely  as  suggestions  in  the  developing 
of  the  desired  ideas.  The  answers,  which  are  intended  only  for  the  teacher,  are  those  which  it 
is  desired  shall  be  given  by  the  pupils. 
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Ques.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  way  in  which  the  candle  burns  now 
and  before  the  chimney  was  placed  over  it? 

Ans.  It  flickers  or  dances  about  more. 

Ques.  What  makes  boys  and  girls  feel  like  dancing  about  when  they  go  out  from 
a  warm  schoolroom? 

Ans.  The  fresh  air. 

Ques.  What  makes  the  flame  dance  or  flicker  when  the  chimney  is  raised  by  the 
pencils? 

Ans.  Because  it  gets  fresh  air  under  the  chimney. 

Repeat  the  first  experiment,  in  which  the  flame  grows  gradually  smaller  till  it 
is  extinguished. 

Ques.  Why  now  does  the  flame  die  out? 

Ans .  Because  it  had  no  fresh  air. 

Ques.  Is  it  really  necessary  to  have  fresh  air  in  order  to  keep  a  flame  burning? 

Ans.  Yes;  since  otherwise  the  candle  would  continue  to  burn  until  it  is  all 
used  up. 

To  prove  this  further,  let  the  candle  be  relighted.  Place  the  chimney  over  it, 
now  having  the  top  completely  closed  by  a  piece  of  paper.  Have  ready  a  lighted 
splinter  or  match,  and  just  as  soon  as  the  candle  is  extinguished  remove  the  paper 
from  the  chimney  top  and  thrust  in  the  lighted  splinter. 

Ques.  Why  does  the  light  on  the  splinter  go  out? 

Ans.  Because  there  is  no  fresh  air  inside  the  chimney. 

Ques.  What  became  of  the  freshness  that  was  in  the  air? 

Ans.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  burning  candle. 

Evidently  there  is  some  decided  difference  between  fresh  air  and  air  from  which 
the  freshness  has  been  burned,  since  a  flame  can  continue  to  burn  only  in  air  that 
has  the  quality  known  as  freshness.  This  quality  in  fresh  air  is  due  to  a  gas  which 
nas  the  name  of  oxygen,  and  which  is  represented  by  the  letter  O. 

Ques.  Why  was  the  splinter  put  out  instantly,  while  the  candle  flame  died  out 
gradually? 

Ans.  When  the  splinter  was  thrust  in,  the  air  had  no  freshness  or  oxygen  at  all, 
while  when  the  candle  was  placed  under  the  chimney  it  had  whatever  oxygen  was 
originally  in  the  air  within  the  chimney. 

Endeavor  to  have  this  point  clearly  understood:  That  the  candle  did  not  go  out 
as  long  as  the  air  had  any  oxygen  and  that  the  splinter  was  extinguished  imme¬ 
diately  because  there  was  no  oxygen  left.  Relight  the  candle.  Our  second  ques¬ 
tion  may  now  be  repeated: 

Ques.  Is  anything  else  burning  besides  the  candle? 

Ans.  Yes;  the  oxygen  of  the  air. 

When  the  subject  of  the  necessity  of  fresh  air,  and  consequently  of  oxygen,  for 
the  burning  of  the  candle  seems  to  be  understood,  the  following  questions,  together 
with  any  others  which  suggest  themselves,  may  be  asked: 

What  is  the  reason  that  draughts  are  opened  in  stoves? 

Why  is  the  bottom  of  a  “  burner”  on  a  lamp  always  full  of  holes? 

II.  Carbon. 

Let  us  now  observe  the  blackened  end  of  a  burned  match  or  splinter.  This 
black  substance  is  usually  known  by  the  name  of  charcoal,  and  if  handled  will 
blacken  the  fingers.  Try  this.  The  same  substance  is  found  on  the  bottoms  of 
kettles  which  have  been  used  over  a  wood  fire,  only  it  is  a  fine  powder. 

Let  us  see  what  was  burning  when  the  candle  was  lighted  besides  the  oxygen 
in  the  air.  Relight  the  candle,  and  hold  the  porcelain  or  glass  about  an  inch 
above  the  bright  part  of  the  flame. 

Ques.  What  happens  to  it  there? 

Next  lower  it  directly  into  the  flame  (fig.  17). 
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Ques.  What  is  the  black  stuff  that  gets  upon  the  glass? 

Look  closely  and  see  whether  it  is  not  deposited  here  also  as  a  fine  powder. 

Ques.  Will  this  deposit  from  the  candle  blacken  the  fingers? 

Instead  of  using  the  name  charcoal  for  this  black  substance,  let  us  call  it  car¬ 
bon  (represented  by  C),  the  better  name,  because  there  are  several  kinds  of  carbon, 
and  charcoal  is  only  that  kind  which  is  rather  light  and 
easily  blackens  the  hands.  Some  other  kinds  are  the  dia¬ 
mond,  coal,  and  black  substance  in  lead  pencils.  This  last 
kind  is  called  graphite.  These  are  all  much  harder  than 
charcoal. 

The  carbon  from  the  candle  flame  came  mostly  from  the 
wax  or  tallow.  Only  a  very  small  portion  came  from 
the  wick. 

It  can  not  be  seen  in  the  tallow,  neither  can  it  be  seen 
in  unburned  wood,  and  yet  it  can  be  found  when  the 
wood  is  partly  burned.  The  condition  in  which  the  car¬ 
bon  exists  in  the  tallow  or  wood  may  be  explained  in  a 
later  lesson.  At  present  it  suffices  that  it  is  there. 

Why,  now,  is  the  glass  blackened  when  held  in  the  flame  and  not  when  held 
just  directly  above  it?  It  is  because  the  carbon  from  the  candle  has  not  been 
completely  burned  at  the  middle  of  the  flame,  but  it  is  burned  beyond  the  bright 
part  of  the  flame.  When  the  glass  is  held  in  the  flame,  the  carbon  that  is  not  yet 
completely  burned  is  deposited  on  it,  because  it  is  cooler  than  that  in  the  surround¬ 
ing  flame. 

A  fine  deposit  of  carbon  can  be  had  from  any  of  the  luminous  parts  of  the  flame; 
and  it  is  these  thousands  of  little  particles  of  carbon,  getting  white  hot,  which 
glow  like  coals  in  the  stove  and  make  the  light.  Just  as  soon  as  they  are  com¬ 
pletely  burned,  there  is  no  more  light,  the  same  as  coals  cease  to  glow  when 
burned  to  ashes. 

III.  Carbon  Dioxid. 

Let  us  now  inquire  what  becomes  of  the  carbon  that  we  find  in  the  bright  part 
of  the  flame  and  of  the  oxygen  that  was  in  the  air  in  the  lamp  chimney.  When 
the  candle  was  extinguished  within  the  chimney,  there  was  no  oxygen  left,  as 
shown  by  the  lighted  splinter,  which  was  put  out  immediately.  Neither  could 
any  of  the  particles  of  carbon  be  found  except  on  the  wick.  Yet  they  both  still 
exist  within  the  chimney,  but  in  an  entirely  different  condition  than  before.  While 
the  candle  was  burning,  the  little  particles  of  carbon  that  we  find  ascending  in 
the  flame  are  joining  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  and  making  an  entirely  new  sub¬ 
stance.  This  new  substance  is  a  gas  like  oxygen,  and  can  not  be  seen  in  the  air. 

Ques.  Of  what  two  substances  is  this  new  substance  made? 

Ans.  Carbon  and  oxygen. 

What  shall  we  call  this  substance?  Since  it  is  made  of  carbon  and  oxygen  it 
ought,  if  possible,  to  have  a  name  that  will  show  its  composition.  Its  name  is 
carbon  dioxid.  The  words  carbon  and  oxid  show  of  what  it  is  made,  and  the  pre¬ 
fix  di,  which  means  two,  shows  that  it  contains  twice  as  much  oxygen  as  carbon. 
This  is  represented  by  the  formula  CO„. 

Place  the  bit  of  quicklime  in  about  half  a  glass  of  water  on  the  day  previous  to 
the  experiment.  When  ready  for  use  there  will  be  a  white  sediment  at  the  bot- 
tem  and  a  thin  white  scum  on  the  top  of  the  clear  lime  water.  Call  the  attention 
of  the  pupils  to  this  white  scum,  as  a  question  about  it  will  follow.  Make  a  loop 
in  the  end  of  the  piece  of  wire  by  turning  it  around  the  point  of  a  lead  pencil. 
Remove  the  scum  from  the  lime  water  with  a  piece  of  paper,  and  insert  the  loop 
into  the  clear  water.  When  withdrawn  the  loop  ought  to  hold  a  film  of  clear 
water.  Pass  the  wire  through  a  piece  of  cardboard  or  stiff  paper,  and  arrange  as 
shown  in  fig.  18. 


Fig.  17.— The  carbon  or 
soot  on  the  glass. 
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Place  the  chimney  over  the  lighted  candle.  Lower  the  loop  into  the  chimney 
and  cover  the  top  of  the  chimney  with  the  paper.  Withdraw  the  wire  a  couple 
of  minutes  after  the  candle  goes  out.  Note  the  cloudy  appearance  of  the  film  of 

water  on  the  wire.  The  cloudiness  was  caused 
by  the  carbon  dioxid  formed  while  the  candle 


Omitting  the  candle,  hang  the  freshly  wetted 
wire  in  the  empty  chimney.  Let  the  film  of  lime 
water  remain  within  the  chimney  for  the  same 
length  of  time  as  when  the  candle  was  used.  It 
does  not  become  cloudy  now.  The  cloudiness  in 
clear  lime  water  is  a  test  or  indication  that  car¬ 
bon  dioxid  is  present. 

Ques.  What  caused  the  white  scum  on  the 
lime  water  which  stood  over  night? 

Ans.  Some  C02  in  the  air. 

Ques.  How  does  the  C02  get  into  the  air? 

Ans.  It  is  formed  whenever  wood,  coal,  oil,  or 
gas  is  burned. 

The  amount  of  C02  in  ordinary  air  is  very 
small,  being  only  three  parts  in  ten  thousand. 
If  the  lime  water  in  the  loop  be  left  long  enough 
in  the  air  it  will  become  cloudy.  The  reason 
it  clouds  so  quickly  when  the  candle  is  being 


Besides  being  made  by  real  flames,  0O2  is  formed 
every  time  we  breathe  out  air.  Renew  the  film 
of  water  in  the  loop  and  breathe  against  it  gently 
for  two  or  three  minutes. 

The'presence  of  C02  in  the  breath  may  be  shown  better  by  pouring  off  some  of 
the  clear  lime  water  into  a  clean  glass  and  blowing  into  it  through  a  straw. 

An  interesting  question  to  end  the  lesson  with  is,  Why  does  water  put  out  a  fire? 
The  answer  is,  not  alone  because  it  wets,  but  because  it  cools  the  carbon,  which 
must  be  hot  in  order  to  unite  with  the  oxygen,  and  prevents  the  oxygen  of  the  air 
from  getting  as  near  the  carbon  as  before. 


Fig.  18.— The  test  with  the  film  of 
lime  water. 
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FOUR  APPLE  TWIGS. 

[By  L.  H.  Bailey.] 

The  other  day,  as  I  walked  through  an  apple  orchard  for  the  first  time  since  the 
long  winter  had  set  in,  I  was  struck  by  the  many  different  shapes  and  sizes  of  the 
limbs  as  I  saw  them  against  the  blue -gray  of  the  February  sky.  I  cut  four  of 
them  in  passing,  and  as  I  walked  back  to  the  house  I  wondered  why  the  twigs 
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were  all  so  different,  and  I  found  myself  guessing  whether  there  would  be  any 
apples  next  summer. 

Now.  I  have  had  pictures  made  of  these  four  little  apple  limbs.  Let  us  look 
them  over  and  see  if  they  have  any  story  to  tell  of  how  they  grew  and  what  they 
have  set  out  to  do. 

I. 


One  of  these  twigs  (fig.  19)  was  taken  from  a  strong  young  tree  which,  I  remem¬ 
ber,  bore  its  first  good  crop  of  apples  last  year.  This  simple  twig  is  plainly  of  two 
years’  growth,  for  the  “ring'’  between  the  old  and  new  wood  is  seen  at  B.  That 
is,  the  main  stem  from  the  base  up  to  B  grew  in  1895  and  the  part  from  B  to  the 
tip  grew  in  1896.  But  the  buds  upon  these  two 
parts  look  very  unlike.  Let  ns  see  what  these 
differences  mean. 

W e  must  now  picture  to  ourselves  how  this 
shoot  from  B  to  10  looked  last  summer  whilst 
it  was  growing.  The  shoot  bore  leaves. 

Where?  There  was  one  just  below  each  bud; 
or,  to  be  more  exact,  one  bud  developed  just 
above  each  leaf.  These  buds  did  not  put  out 
leaves.  They  simply  grew  to  their  present  size 
and  then  stopped. 

What  are  these  buds  of  the  tip  shoot  propos¬ 
ing  to  do  in  1897?  We  can  answer  this  ques¬ 
tion  by  going  back  just  one  year  and  seeing 
what  the  buds  on  the  lower  (or  older)  part  of 
the  shoot  did  in  1896.  Upon  that  part  (below 
B)  the  buds  seem  to  have  increased  in  size. 

Therefore  they  must  have  grown  last  year. 

There  were  no  leaves  borne  below  these  buds 
in  1896,  but  a  cluster  of  leaves  came  out  of 
each  little  bud  in  the  spring.  As  these  leaves 
expanded  and  grew,  the  little  bud  grew  on; 
that  is,  each  bud  grew  into  a  tiny  branch,  and 
when  fall  came  each  of  these  branches  had  a 
bud  on  its  end  to  continue  the  growth  in  the 
year  to  come.  What  we  took  to  be  simple  buds 
at  2,  8,  4,  5,  6  are  therefore  little  branches. 

But  the  strangest  part  of  this  wonderful  little 
twig  has  not  yet  been  seen — the  branches  are 
of  different  sizes,  and  three  of  them  (7,  8,  9) 
have  so  far  outstripped  the  others  that  they 
seem  to  be  of  a  different  kind.  It  should  be 
noticed,  too,  that  the  very  lowermost  bud  (at  1)  never  grew  at  all,  but  remained 
perfectly  dormant  during  the  entire  year  1896.  It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  the 
dormant  bud  and  the  smallest  branches  are  on  the  lower  part  of  the  shoot  and 
the  three  strong  branches  are  at  the  very  tip  of  the  last  year's  growth. 


Fig.  19.— A  two-year-old  shoot  from 
a  young  apple  tree.  Half  size. 


If,  now,  we  picture  the  twig  as  it  looked  in  the  fall  of  1895,  we  will  see  that  it 
consisted  of  a  single  shoot,  terminating  at  B.  It  had  a  large  terminal  bud  (like 
those  at  7,  8,  9,  10),  and  this  bud  pushed  on  into  a  branch  in  1896,  and  three  other 
buds  near  the  tip  did  the  same  thing. 

Why  did  some  of  these  branches  grow  to  be  larger  than  others?  “Simply 
because  they  were  upon  the  strongest  part  of  the  shoot,  or  that  part  where  the 
greatest  growth  naturally  takes  place,”  some  one  will  answer.  But  this  really 
does  not  answer  the  question,  for  we  want  to  know  why  this  portion  of  the  shoot 
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is  strongest.  The  real  reason  is  because  there  is  more  sunlight  and  more  room  on 
this  outward  or  upward  end.  In  1897,  if  this  shoot  had  been  spared,  each  of  these 
four  largest  twigs  (7,  8,  9, 10)  would  have  done  the  same  thing  as  the  parent  twig 
did  in  1896;  each  would  have  pushed  on  from  its  end,  and  one  or  two  or  three 
other  strong  branches  would  probably  have  started  from  the  strong  side  buds  near 
tlia  tips,  the  very  lowest  buds  would,  no  doubt,  have  remained  perfectly  inactive 
or  dormant  for  lack  of  opportunity,  and  the  intermediate  buds  would  have  made 
short  branches  like  2,  3,  4,  5,  6.  In  other  words,  the  tree  always  tries  to  grow 
onward  from  its  tips,  and  these  tip  shoots  eventually  become  strong  branches, 
unless  some  of  them  die  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  What,  now,  becomes  of  the 
little  branches  lower  down? 

II. 


From  another  apple  tree  I  took  the  twig  shown  in  fig.  20.  We  see  at  once  that 
it  is  very  unlike  the  other  one.  It  seems  to  be  two  years  old,  one  year's  growth 
extending  from  the  base  up  to  7,  and  the  last  year’s  growth  extending  from  7  to 
8;  but  we  shall  see  upon  looking  closer  that  this  is  not 
3  so.  The  short  branchlets  at  3,  4,  5,  7  are  very  differ¬ 

ent  from  those  in  fig.  19.  They  seem  to  be  broken  off. 
The  fact  is  that  the  broken  ends  show  where  apples 
were  borne  in  1896.  The  branchlets  that  bore  them, 
therefore,  must  have  grown  in  1895,  and  the  main 
branch,  from  1  to  7,  grew  in  1894.  It  is  plain,  from  the 
looks  of  the  buds,  that  the  shoot,  from  7  to  8,  grew  last 
year,  1896. 

Starting  from  the  base,  then,  we  have  the  main  twig 
growing  in  1894;  the  small  side  branches  growing  in  1895; 
these  little  branches  bearing  apples  in  1896,  and  the  ter¬ 
minal  shoot  also  growing  in  1896.  Why  was  there  no 
terminal  shoot  growing  in  1895?  Simply  because  its  tip 
developed  a  fruit  bud  (at  7)  and  therefore  could  not  send 
out  a  branch;  for  there  are  two  kinds  of  buds — the  small, 
pointed  leaf  bud  and  the  thick,  blunt  fruit  bud.  If  the 
branchlets,  3,  4,  5,  7,  are  two  years  old,  the  dormant 
buds — 1,  2— must  be  of  the  same  age.  That  is,  for  two 
long  years  these  little  buds  have  been  waiting  for  some 
bug  to  eat  off  the  buds  and  leaves  above,  or  some 
accident  to  break  the  shoot  beyond  them,  so  that  they 
might  have  a  chance  to  grow;  but  they  have  waited  in 
vain. 

We  have  now  found,  therefore,  that  the  little  side- 
shoots  upon  apple  twigs  become  fruit  branches  or  fruit 
spurs,  whilst  the  more  ambitious  branches  above  them 
are  making  a  great  display  of  stem  and  leaves. 

But  will  these  fruit  spurs  bear  fruit  again  in  1897?  No. 
The  bearing  of  an  apple  is  hard  wTork,  and  these  spurs  did 
not  have  enough  vitality  left  to  make  fruit  buds  for  the 
next  year;  but  they  must  perpetuate  themselves,  so  that 
they  have  sent  out  small  side  buds  which  will  bear  a 
cluster  of  leaves  and  grow  into  another  little  spur  in  1897, 
and  in  that  year  these  new  spurs  will  make  fruit  buds  for 
bearing  in  1898.  The  side  bud  is  plainly  seen  on  spur  5,  also  on  spur  4,  whilst 
spur  7  has  sown  a  seed,  so  to  speak,  in  the  bud  at  6.  It  is  therefore  plain  why  the 
tree  bears  every  other  year. 


Fig.  20.— A  tliree-year-old 
shoot  and  the  fruit  spurs. 
Half  size. 
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III. 

There  was  one  tree  in  the  orchard  from  which  the  farmer  had  not  picked  his 
apples.  Perhaps  the  apples  were  not  worth  picking.  At  any  rate,  the  dried  apples, 
shriveled  and  brown,  are  still  hanging  on  the  twigs,  and  even  the  birds  do  not  seem 
to  care  for  them.  I  broke  off  one  of  these  twigs  (fig.  21).  Let  us  see  how  many 
apples  this  curious  twig  has  borne.  We  can  tell  by  the  square-cut  scars.  An 
apple  was  once  borne  at  1,  another  at  2,  another  at  4,  another  at  5,  another  at  6, 
and  another  at  7;  and  at  7  there  will  be  a  scar  when  the  apple  falls.  Six  apples 
this  modest  shoot  has  borne!  And  I  wonder  liow  many  of  them  got  ripe,  or  how 
many  were  taken  by  the  worms,  or  how  many  were  eaten  by  the  little  boys  and 
girls  on  their  way  to  school, 

A  curious  thing  happened  when  the  fruit  was  growing  at  2.  Two  side  buds 
started  out,  instead  of  one,  and  both  of  them  grew  the  next  year.  But  one  of  the 
little  branehlets  fell  sick  and  died,  or  a  bug  nipped  off  its  end,  or  it  starved  to 
death;  and  the  grave  is  still  marked  by  the  little  stick  standing  up  at  3.  The 
other  branchlet  thrived,  and  eventually  bore  apples  at  4,  5,  6,  and  7. 

I  have  said  that  these  fruit  spurs  bear  only  every  other  year;  then,  if  this 
branch  has  borne  six  apples,  it  must  be  twelve  years  old.  The  truth  is  that  it  is 


about  twenty  years  old,  for  some  years  it  failed  to  bear;*  but  the  age  can  not  be 
traced  out  in  the  picture,  although  any  little  boy  or  girl  with  bright  eyes  could 
soon  learn  to  trace  out  yearly  rings  on  the  shoot  itself. 

IV. 


The  last  shoot  which  I  got  that  day  has  a  whole  volume  of  history  in  it,  and  I 
can  not  begin  to  tell  its  story  unless  I  should  write  a  small  book.  But  we  will 
trace  out  its  birthdays  and  see  how  many  apples  it  has  borne.  It  is  shown  in 
fig.  22,  and  because  it  is  so  long  I  have  had  to  break  it  in  two  several  times  to  get 
it  on  the  page.  It  begins  at  A,  and  is  continued  at  B,  C,  D,  E,  and  F. 

Let  us  count  the  yearly  rings  and  see  how  old  the  whole  limb  is.  These  rings 
are  at  28,  28,  D,  12, 1 — five  of  them;  and  as  the  shoot  grew  one  year  before  it  made 
any  ring,  and  another  year  made  no  increase  in  length — as  we  shall  presently  see — 
the  whole  branch  must  be  seven  years  old.  That  is,  the  limb  probably  started  in 
1880. 1  Let  us  begin,  then,  at  A  and  follow  it  out. 

18C0.  Started  as  a  spur  from  the  main  branch  A,  and  grew  to  1. 

1891,  Apple  borne  at  1.  This  apple  did  not  mature,  however,  as  we  can  readily 

1  It  is  really  impossible  to  tell  whether  the  shoot  started  from  the  limb  A  in  1889  or  1890,  with¬ 
out  knowing  the  age  of  A,  for  the  spur  may  have  developed  its  blossom  bod  at  the  end  in  either 
the  first  or  second  year  of  its  life;  that  is,  young  fruit  spurs  sometimes  make  a  blossom  bud  the 
very  year  they  start,  but  they  oftener  “stand  still”  the  second  year,  and  delay  the  blossom  bud 
until  that  time.. 
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see  by  the  smallness  of  the  scar.  In  this  year,  two  side  buds  developed  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  spur  the  next  year. 

1892.  Gave  up  its  desire  to  be  a  fruit  spur,  and  made  a  strong  growth  on  to  12. 
For  some  reason  it  had  a  good  chance  to  grow.  Perhaps  the  farmer  pruned  the 


tree  and  thereby  gave  the  shoot  an  opportunity;  or  perhaps  he  plowed  and  fertil¬ 
ized  the  land.  In  the  meantime  one  of  the  side  buds  grew  to  3,  and  the  other  to 
7,  and  each  made  a  fruit  bud  at  its  end. 

1893.  Shoot  grew  lustily — on  to  D.  The  fruit  bud  at  3  bore  an  apple,  which 
probably  matured,  as  shown  by  the  scar  2.  Two  side  buds  were  iormed  beneath 
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this  apple  to  continue  the  spur  next  year.  The  fruit  bud  at  7  bloomed,  but  the 
apple  fell  early,  as  shown  by  the  small  scar.  Two  side  buds  were  formed.  The 
buds  upon  the  main  shoot — 1  to  12 — all  remained  dormant. 

1894.  Shoot  grew  from  D  to  beyond  E.  Side  bud  of  2  grew  to  4,  and  made  a  fruit 
bud  on  its  end;  the  other  side  bud  grew  on  to  5,  and  there  made  a  fruit  bud.  Side 
bud  of  7  grew  on  to  10,  and  the  other  one  to  8,  each  ending  in  a  fruit  bud.  Buds  on 
old  shoot — 1  to  12 — still  remained  dormant.  Some  of  the  buds  on  the  1893  growth — 
12  to  D — remained  dormant,  but  some  of  them  made  fruit  spurs^-14,  16,  17,  18, 19, 
20,  21,  22,  23. 

1895.  Shoot  grew  from  beyond  E  to  28.  Flowers  were  borne  at  4  and  5,  but  at 
4  the  fruit  fell  early,  for  the  five  or  six  scars  of  the  dowers  can  be  seen,  showing 
that  no  one  of  them  developed  more  strongly  than  the  other;  that  is,  none  of  the 
flowers  “set.”  A  fairly  good  fruit  was  probably  borne  at  5.  At  the  base  of 
each  a  bud  started  to  continue  the  spur  next  year.  Upon  the  other  spur  flowers 
were  borne  both  at  8  and  10.  At  10  none  of  the  flowers  set  fruit,  but  a  side  bud 
developed.  At  8  the  fruit  partially  matured,  and  a  side  bud  was  also  developed. 
The  buds  upon  the  old  stem  from  1  to  12  still  remained  dormant.  Some  of  the 
spurs  on  the  1893  growth — 12  to  D — developed  fruit  buds  for  bearing  in  1896. 
Some  of  the  buds  on  the  1894  growth— D  to  beyond  E — remained  dormant,  but  others 
developed  into  small  fruit  spurs.  One  of  these  buds,  near  the  top  of  the  1894 
growth,  threw  out  a  long  shoot,  starting  from  E,  and  the  bud  at  26  also  endeav¬ 
ored  to  make  a  long  branch,  but  failed. 

1896.  Main  shoot  grew  from  28  to  the  end.  The  side  bud  below  4  (where  the 
fruit  was  borne  the  year  before) ,  barely  lived,  not  elongating,  as  seen  above  3. 
This  branch  of  the  spur  is  becoming  weak  and  will  never  bear  again.  The  side 
bud  of  5,  however,  made  a  fairly  good  spur,  and  developed  a  fruit  bud  at  its  end, 
as  seen  at  6.  The  side  bud  of  10  grew  somewhat,  making  the  very  short  spur  11. 
This  branchlet  is  also  getting  weak.  The  bud  of  8,  however,  developed  a  strong 
spur  at  9.  Both  11  and  9  bear  fruit  buds,  but  that  on  11  is  probably  too  weak 
ever  to  bear  fruit  again.  In  fact  the  entire  spurs,  from  1  to  6  and  1  to  9,  are  too 
weak  to  be  of  much  account  for  fruit  bearing.  This  year  several  of  the  spurs 
along  the  1893  growth — 12  to  D— bore  flowers.  Flowers  were  borne  from  two 
buds  on  the  first  one  (at  13  and  14),  but  none  of  the  flowers  “set.”  One  of  the 
little  apples  that  died  last  June  still  clings  to  the  spur,  at  14.  A  side  bud,  15, 
formed  to  continue  the  spur  in  1897.  Flowers  were  borne  at  16,  20, 21,  and  23,  but 
no  apples  developed.  Upon  16  and  20  the  flowers  died  soon  after  they  opened,  as 
seen  by  the  remains  of  them.  Upon  23,  one  of  the  flowers  set  an  apple,  but  the 
apple  soon  died.  The  spurs  17  and  18  are  so  weak  that  they  have  never  made  fruit 
buds,  and  they  are  now  nearly  dead.  The  spurs  19  and  22  have  behaved  differ¬ 
ently.  Like  the  others,  they  grew  in  1894,  and  would  have  made  terminal  fruit 
buds  in  1895,  and  would  have  borne  fruit  in  1896;  but  the  terminal  buds  were 
broken  off  in  the  fall  or  winter  of  1894,  so  that  two  side  buds  developed  in  1895, 
and  each  of  these  developed  a  fruit  bud  at  its  end  in  1896  in  the  spur  19,  but  only 
one  of  them  developed  such  a  bud  in  22.  Upon  these  spurs,  therefore,  the  bear¬ 
ing  year  has  been  changed.  Upon  the  growth  of  1894 — D  to  beyond  E — only  three 
spurs  have  developed,  Nos.  24,  25,  and  26.  These  started  out  in  1895,  and  two  of 
them — 25  and  26— have  made  large,  fat  buds,  which  are  evidently  fruit  buds. 
The  shoot  at  E  grew  on  to  EE,  and  all  the  buds  on  its  lower  two-year-old  portion 
remained  dormant.  On  the  1895  growth — from  beyond  E  to  28 — all  the  buds 
remained  dormant  save  one,  and  this  one — 27— made  only  a  very  feeble  attempt  to 
grow  into  a  spur. 

The  buds  upon  the  1892  growth — 1  to  12 — are  still  dormant  and  waiting  for  an 
opportunity  to  grow. 

What  an  eventful  history  this  apple  twig  has  had!  And  yet  in  all  the  seven 
years  of  its  life,  after  having  made  fifteen  efforts  to  bear  fruit,  it  has  not  produced 
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a  single  good  apple!  The  fault,  therefore,  does  not  lie  in  the  shoot.  It  has  done 
the  best  it  could.  The  trouble  has  been  that  the  fanner  either  did  not  give  the 
tree  enough  food  to  enable  it  to  support  the  fruits,  or  he  did  not  prune  the  tree  so 
as  to  give  the  twig  light  and  room,  or  he  allowed  apple  scab  or  some  other  disease 
to  kill  the  young  apples  as  they  were  forming.  I  am  wondering,  therefore,  if, 
when  trees  fail  to  bear,  it  is  not  quite  as  often  the  fault  of  the  farmer  as  it  is  of 
the  trees? 
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THE  CARE  OF  DOMESTIC  ANIMALS. 

[By  Prof.  C.  S.  Plumb.] 

The  purpose  of  this  little  leaflet  is  to  aid  in  training  the  powers  of  observation  of 
children  by  studying  the  animal  life  of  their  daily  surroundings  at  home.  Enough 
suggestions  are  given  to  the  teacher  in  this  to  enable  one  to  discuss  several  phases 
of  such  life  with  the  children,  and  inspire  them  with  an  ambition  to  become  more 
familiar  with  the  daily  needs  and  welfare  of  farm  animals. 

Once  upon  a  time,  over  a  century  ago,  there  lived  in  England  a  little  boy  by  the 
name  of  Robert  Bake  well.  He  lived  with  his  parents  in  a  stone  house  and  helped 
take  care  of  the  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  on  the  farm.  He  showed  an  unusual 
interest  in  all  of  the  live  stock,  and  was  with  them  much  of  his  time.  As  he  grew 
in  years,  so  his  interest  in  farm  animals  increased.  He  was  rather  a  reticent  fellow 
and  kept  his  thoughts  to  himself.  But  he  was  a  great  thinker  and  observer.  He 
saw  that  the  people  about  him  had  many  animals  that  were  unworthy  of  their 
keeping.  The  stock  grew  slowly,  ate  much  expensive  food,  were  of  ill  shape,  and 
were  not  profitable  to  their  owners.  And  so  after  giving  this  matter  much  thought, 
Robert  Bakewell  began  the  work  of  improving  the  farm  animals  of  his  locality,  in 
the  county  of  Leicester.  Horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  he  resolved  to  improve  to  a 
higher  standard  of  excellence.  His  neighbors  laughed  at  him,  but  he  was  not 
diverted  from  his  self-assnmed  task.  For  years  he  worked  at  his  problems,  and 
finally  he  placed  before  the  admiring  world  the  improved  English  cart  horse,  long¬ 
horn  cattle,  and  Leicester  sheep.  Then  Bakewell  was  honored,  even  beyond  the 
shores  of  Britain,  and  in  later  days  he  became  known  as  44  the  father  of  the  improved 
live-stock  husbandry.” 

Note  to  the  teacher. — You  will  notice  that  part  of  the  leaflet  is  printed  leaded,  or  with  the  lines 
far  apart,  and  a  part  of  it  not  leaded.  The  teacher  should  use  his  discretion  in  the  use  of  the 
closely  lined  matter.  In  most  cases  it  will  be  necessary  to  simplify  it  .to  meet  the  comprehension 
of  the  children.  The  leaded  matter  may  be  read  to  the  children  or  presented  orally  just  as  it  is. 
It,  however,  admits  of  unlimited  amplification  and  discussion.  In  presenting  it  the  previous 
knowledge  and  experience  of  the  children  should  be  drawn  upon  so  far  as  possible.  It  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  this  leaflet  affords  material  enough  for  a  great  many  lessons,  and  that  part  of  it 
should  be  used  in  the  summer  and  part  in  the  winter. 

What  led  to  Bake  well’s  success? 

A  natural  love  for  animals.  The  faculty  of  observation.  An  ambition  to 
improve  that  which  lie  thought  was  inferior.  The  use  of  better  methods.  Per¬ 
sistency  of  purpose. 

Are  not  all  these  qualities  found  to  some  degree  in  you?  Do  not  the  boys  and  girls 
of  the  farm,  more  often  than  not,  love  the  animals  with  which  they  come  in  con- 
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tact?  How  can  this  love  be  turned  to  account  as  a  means  of  education  in  one 
direction  and  animal  betterment  in  another? 

Let  us  see.  Robert  Bake  well,  as  one  engaged  in  caring  for  and  improving  farm 
animals,  believed  in  three  things: 

(1)  Stabling  or  shelter; 

(2)  Proper  feeding  and  watering;  and 

(3)  Gentle  treatment. 

Have  you  ever  thought  what  a  highly  developed  being  the  improved  farm  ani¬ 
mal  of  to-day  is?  Did  he  not  once  run  wild  and  independent?  Has  not  the  will 
of  man  greatly  improved  the  horse,  ox,  cow,  and  pig  since  the  days  when  they 
roamed  wild?  Seventy-five  years  ago  the  fastest  horses  could  hardly  race  a  mile 
in  three  minutes.  Do  you  know  what  the  fastest  record  is  to-day?  Where  cattle  run 
wild  they  produce  only  enough  milk  to  raise  their  calves  on.  How  much  milk  has 
the  best  cow  you  have  ever  heard  of  given  in  a  year?  In  some  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  where  the  pigs  run  wild  and  have  no  care  they  are  so  thin  and  have  such  long 
legs  that  they  call  them  “  razorbacks,”  and  they  can  almost  outrun  the  fastest 
dogs.  How  do  the  best  looking  pigs  that  you  see  on  our  farms  and  at  our  fairs 
look,  compared  with  a  “razorback?” 

Yes,  it  is  true  the  farm  animal  of  to  day  is  an  artificial  one,  composed  of  either 
nerves,  muscle,  meat,  or  wool,  and  over  which  man  has  a  wonderful  power  if  he 
but  knew  it.  Once  shelter  and  care  would  have  been  an  injury;  now  are  more 
frequently  a  necessity.  And  so  you  should  know  the  real  necessity  of  giving  farm 
animals  the  care  that  humanity  and  economy  make  desirable. 

Would  it  not  be  well  to  look  into  the  necessity  of  these  things?  Suppose  we 
consider  some  phases  of  the  lives  of  farm  animals  that  we  might  give  attention 
to  and  thereby  add  to  the  comfort  of  dumb  beasts,  while  adding  to  our  own 
knowledge  of  life. 

Stabling  or  shelter.— All  animals  require  protection  from  the  changes  of  weather 
or  other  conditions  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  In  the  severe  cold  of  winter  or  the 
heat  of  summer  what  do  most  animals  naturally  do?  Do  they  seek  for  shelter? 
Is  it  for  this  reason  in  part  that  sheds  or  barns  are  erected?  How  do  cattle  look 
as  they  stand  in  the  cornfields  or  barnyard  on  a  cold,  cloudy  day  in  January,  with 
a  strong  wind  blowing?  On  the  great  prairies  cattle  seek  the  protection  of  groves 
or  windbreaks,  where  other  shelter  is  not  provided.  In  the  cooler  northern  part 
of  the  country  in  winter,  as  in  Indiana,  for  example,  the  humane  and  wise  man 
provides  comfortable  barns  or  warm  sheds  in  which  his  stock  may  be  housed. 

Is  this  important?  Let  us  see. 

Some  years  ago  the  writer  conducted  an  experiment  at  the  Indiana  experiment 
station  at  Purdue,  to  see  if  shelter  was  desirable  for  animals  in  winter.  Six  cows 
were  used.  Three  of  these  were  given  shelter  from  all  kinds  of  disagreeable  weather, 
while  three  were  kept  out,  exposed  to  all  sorts  of  conditions  during  the  clay,  the  only 
shelter  provided  being  a  small  shed  open  on  two  sides.  This  experiment  showed 
several  things:  First,  that  the  exposed  cows  produced  less  milk  each  day  than  the 
sheltered;  second ,  the  exposed  cows  lost  in  weight,  while  those  given  shel  ter  gained ; 
third,  the  exposed  cows  ate  more  food  than  the  sheltered  ones;  fourth,  from  the 
financial  side,  the  sheltered  cows  showed  nearly  $13  more  to  their  credit  than  did 
the  exposed  ones. 

The  animal  body  is  something  like  the  boiler  of  an  engine.  The  food  is  the  fuel 
which  creates  the  energy  to  make  the  body  go.  If  this  body  is  exposed  to  severe 
cold,  then  more  food  or  fuel  is  necessary  to  keep  the  system  up,  and  so  the  cost  for 
food  is  increased. 

Another  thing  should  never  he  lost  sight  of,  and  that  is  that  it  is  cruel  to  expose 
animals  to  intense  cold  without  for  hours  at  a  time.  Even  in  summer,  when  there 
is  no  breeze  and  the  heat  is  excessive,  all  kinds  of  farm  stock  will  suffer  if  they 
can  not  secure  shelter  of  some  kind  from  the  sun’s  rays. 

Suppose  that  we  make  some  observations  on  the  subject  of  shelter.  Turn  one 
of  the  horses  or  cows  out  of  doors  in  cold  winter  weather,  and  note  how  it  affects 
the  appearance  and  the  appetite.  "When  it  is  stormy  in  winter,  if  possible,  com¬ 
pare  the  condition  of  wool  and  skin  of  a  flock  of  sheep  out  of  doors  with  those 
kept  in  shelter.  Ask  the  man  who  buys  and  sells  wool  what  kind  of  a  fleece  is 
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most  valuable,  the  one  from  sheep  running  in  the  rain  and  snow  or  the  one  kept 
in  the  dry  shed.  In  summer  place  some  pigs  in  a  field  exposed  to  the  sun,  where 
they  can  get  no  shelter,  and  compare  their  appearance  and  comfort  with  those 
lying  in  the  shade.  In  warm  weather,  when  flies  are  biting  badly,  begin  to  weigh 
the  milk  of  four  cows  morning  and  night.  Now,  turn  two  of  these  into  the 
pasture  and  keep  two  in  a  darkened  stable,  and  see  what  is  the  influence  on  the 
milk  yield  and  comfort  of  the  different  animals. 

Food  and  feeding. — All  true  lovers  of  animals  enjoy  watching  them  eat.  In  the 
great  zoological  gardens  crowds  assemble  to  see  the  lions  eat  and  to  feed  the 
monkeys  peanuts  and  candy.  There  is  a  sense  of  pleasure  in  watching  our  farm 
animals  with  hearty  appetite  eating  their  grain  in  the  manger.  The  most  success¬ 
ful  feeders  study  the  appetites  of  their  stock  and  enjoy  giving  changes  of  diet  and 
noting  the  relish  shown  by  the  animal  in  eating  of  it. 

Of  the  foods  fed,  horses  prefer  oats  or  corn.  Cattle  and  sheep  relish  both  of 
these,  as  well  as  bran  and  oil  meal,  while  pigs  enjoy  corn  or  shorts  or  middlings 
best.  In  fact,  a  large  share  of  the  pigsgrowm  in  the  United  States  are  fed  on  corn 
or  its  products. 

All  classes  of  stock,  however,  enjoy  and  need  herbage  in  some  form,  either  dry 
or  green.  Horses  are  usually  fed  timothy  hay  and  cattle  clover  and  corn  fodder, 
green  or  dry,  while  sheep  need  clover  or  some  kind  of  fine  grass,  as,  for  example, 
Kentucky  blue  grass.  This  last  is  the  best  pasture  grass  we  have,  though  for  pigs 
nothing  is  better  than  green  clover. 

Now  that  we  know  what  foods  are  used,  how  shall  the  animals  be  fed?  Shall 
they  be  fed  at  any  regular  hours?  Is  there  a  gcod  and  a  bad  way  to  feed?  Suppose 
we  say  that  the  best  way  to  feed  horses  is  to  give  them  water  first,  then  some  grain, 
and  last,  hay.  Is  that  right?  1  s  that  the  way  you  do  at  home?  I  think  horses  should 
be  watered  before  eating.  That  is  so  they  will  not  wash  their  food  down  before 
they  have  ground  it  up  well  in  the  stomach.  But  suppose  you  ask  a  few  men  you 
know,  who  have  horses,  when  they  give  them  water  and  report  on  this  subject. 

Cattle  are  usually  fed  their  grain  first,  and  then  the  hay,  or  coarse  fodder,  or 
pasture.  Horses  and  cattle  must  be  fed  morning,  noon,  and  night,  although  grain 
is  not  usually  fed  cattle  at  noon.  Much,  however,  depends  upon  circumstances, 
for  horses  that  are  hard  worked,  or  cattle  that  are  being  fattened  or  heavily 
milked,  require  more  nutriment  than  do  others.  Sheep  and  pigs  should  be  fed  at 
morning  and  night;  but  if  being  fattened  it  is  best  to  feed  them  three  times  a  day. 

It  is  important  that  all  kinds  of  stock  be  fed  only  such  an  amount  as  will  be 
entirely  eaten,  and  with  a  relish,  especially  the  grain.  With  some  coarse  hays  or 
clover  there  always  is  necessarily  some  woody  material  left  uneaten. 

Here  is  a  good  chance  to  make  some  observations.  What  do  the  live  stock  you 
are  acquainted  with  eat?  How  much  is  fed  them  of  this  or  that?  At  what  hours 
of  day  are  they  fed?  Do  you  know  how  fast  they  grow?  There  are  sheep  and 
pigs  on  many  farms  where  simple  feeding  experiments  might  be  conducted.  Let 
us  take  two  lambs  about  the  same  size,  and  feed  one  corn  meal  and  the  other  ground 
oats,  and  see  which  will  grow  the  best.  We  should  have  scales,  and  the  lambs 
should  be  weighed  occasionally,  say  once  a  week,  and  an  accurate  record  kept  of 
the  growth,  as  well  as  of  the  amount  of  food  eaten  each  week.  Then,  in  a  few 
weeks,  it  wall  be  interesting  to  report  on  the  gain  in  weight,  how  many  pounds  of 
grain  were  eaten,  its  value,  and  which  cost  the  most.  Will  it  not  be  easy  to  feed 
the  calves  the  skim  milk  for  a  few  weeks,  weighing  or  measuring  what  they  drink 
of  it,  and  then  report  on  the  amount  of  such  food  a  calf  needs  each  day  to  grow 
well?  Can  you  not  show  how  much  each  100  pounds  of  skim  milk  is  worth  when 
fed  to  calves  or  pigs?  Feed  them  the  milk,  weighing  what  you  give  daily,  and 
keeping  a  record  of  the  weights  of  the  pigs  or  calves.  How  much  grain  do  some 
cows  eat  daily  that  make  large  amounts  of  milk?  Will  such  a  cow  give  less  milk 
if  she  is  fed  less  grain? 

Watering. — Few  people  realize  how  important  it  is  that  farm  animals  should 
be  watered  properly.  In  winter  they  suffer  most,  from  having  to  drink  from  icy 
pools  or  troughs,  so  that  if  they  get  enough  to  satisfy  thirst,  they  are  frequently 
chilled  all  through.  With  cold  air  all  about  the  exterior  of  the  body  and  ice  water 
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within,  the  temperature  of  the  body  is  reduced,  and  then  more  food  (fuel)  is 
required  in  the  furnace  to  warm  up  the  body  to  the  necessary  point  again. 

Do  you  think  animals  prefer  warmed  water  in  winter?  Mr.  Gurler,  in  his  book, 
American  Dairying,  tells  of  a  case  where  some  young  heifers  jumped  into  a  water 
trough  to  get  where  the  water  was  coming  warm  from  a  pipe.  He  says  his  cows, 
when  given  water  slightly  warmed,  keep  in  better  condition  and  give  more  milk. 
I  have  seen  cows  go  to  a  stream  of  water  flowing  along  icy  shores  and  drink  and 
then  stand  humped  up  and  shivering  as  though  suffering  from  ague.  They  were 
chilled  through. 

A  cow  will  easily  drink  50  pounds  a  day  of  water  at  a  temperature  of  60  degrees, 
but  if  at  35  degrees,  she  will  not  drink  all  she  needs,  and  will  turn  away  chilled, 
yef  thirsty.  Do  you  know  how  a  cow  looks  containing  50  pounds  of  ice  water? 

Teach  the  necessity  of  giving  the  farm  stock  water  that  is  pure  and  clean,  and 
which  in  winter  has  the  chill  removed  from  it.  Filthy  water  usually  carries  dis¬ 
ease  germs  and  may  cause  serious  sickness.  Thousands,  yes  millions,  of  pigs 
have  died  from  disease  through  drinking  water  that  was  contaminated  with 
cholera  germs.  The  sheep  and  pig  need  as  pure  water  to  drink  as  the  horse  or  cow, 
and  they  require  plenty  of  it  at  all  times. 

Would  you  not  be  interested  to  learn  something  about  this  important  subject? 
How  much  will  our  farm  animals  drink  at  a  time?  A  bucket  of  water  on  the 
scales  may  be  weighed  before  and  after  drinking.  W  ill  more  warm  water  be 
drunk  than  cold?  Place  a  pail  of  very  cold  and  one  of  very  slightly  warm  water 
before  the  horse  on  a  cold  winter  day  and  see  which  he  will  drink  first.  How 
much  water  does  a  sheep  drink  at  a  time?  How  much  water  will  a  horse  drink 
in  a  week?  Will  a  horse  that  is  working  hard  drink  more  than  one  standing  in 
the  stable?  How  much  more  water  will  a  large  horse  drink  than  a  small  one?  Do 
you  know  of  any  men  who  have  heaters  in  their  water  troughs  in  winter,  so  that 
their  stock  may  have  warm  water?  If  so,  ask  them  how  they  like  these  heaters. 

Gentleness  is  a  most  important  thing  to  observe  wThen  among  animals  if  one 
desires  to  secure  the  best  results  in  handling  them.  The  man  who  has  the  pigs 
under  his  feet  whenever  he  goes  into  the  lot  where  they  are  by  his  quietness  and 
gentleness  has  taught  them  that  he  is  their  friend.  Such  a  person  usually  knows 
how  to  feed  profitably  and  raise  stock  successfully.  The  man  who  sits  by  the 
nervous  cow  and  quietly  soothes  her  with  a  gentle  voice  while  milking,  instead  of 
using  harsh  measures,  secures  more  milk  and  enjoys  the  company  of  the  beast 
more  than  would  the  man  who  would  “teach  her  a  lesson.”  No  dumb  animal 
was  ever  improved  in  disposition  or  made  more  profitable  to  the  owner  by  the 
adoption  of  brutal  or  unnecessarily  severe  measures.  The  most  successful  feeders 
of  stock  are  invariably  gentle  in  handling  their  animals.  The  man  who  succeeds 
in  getting  the  greatest  speed  out  of  a  horse  on  the  race  track  is  tho  one  who  rules 
by  love,  not  fear. 


[Bulletin  130,  Cornell  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.] 

THE  MOISTURE  OF  THE  SOIL,  AND  ITS  CONSERVATION. 

[By  L.  A.  Clinton.] 

The  conservation  of  soil  moisture  is  one  of  the  most  important  problems  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  farmer  and  gardener.  Hardly  a  season  passes  in  which  some  impor 
tant  crop  is  not  reduced  in  yield  from  twenty-five  to  seventy-five  per  cent  because 
of  lack  of  sufficient  moisture  to  bring  it  to  maturity.  The  soil  may  have  been  put 
in  proper  condition,  plant  food  may  have  been  supplied  in  the  form  of  fertilizers, 
and  all  other  conditions  may  have  been  favorable  for  the  development  of  a  full 
crop,  yet  with  the  supply  of  moisture  deficient  all  this  labor  and  expense  count 
for  little  or  nothing.  The  questions,  therefore,  arise,  “To  what  extent  can  the 
amount  of  soil  moisture  be  controlled?”  “Is  it  possible  to  do  anything  to  save 
crops  from  the  oft-recurring  droughts?” 

The  insufficient  water  supply  is  not  due  to  lack  of  rainfall,  but  to  its  unequal 
distribution.  The  average  annual  rainfall  in  New  York  for  the  last  twenty  years 
is  37.52  inches.  The  lowest  rainfall  ever  recorded  in  the  State  was  in  1879,  when 
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only  19.74  inches  fell.  In  1895  there  was  also  a  deficiency,  only  28.66  inches  being 
recorded.  In  the  arid  portions  of  Kansas  a  rainfall  of  20  inches  which  is  well  dis¬ 
tributed  is  reasonably  sure  of  making  a  good  crop.  The  loss  there  by  surface 
drainage  is,  however,  very  slight,  it.  being  estimated  at  not  more  than  ten  per 
cent,  or  about  2  inches,  leaving  18  inches  for  crop  growth.  In  New  York,  with  a 
rainfall  of  from  34  to  40  inches,  nearly  one-half  passes  off  by  surface  drainage  and 
is  lost  so  far  as  immediate  plant  growth  is  concerned.  Not  only  is  the  water  lost 
to  the  crops,  but  it  carries  with  it  much  of  the  soluble  plant  food  of  the  surface 
soil.  This,  then,  would  suggest  one  important  step  in  the  attempt  to  store  up 
moisture.  This  surface  flow  of  water  must  be  prevented  and  caused  to  sink  into 
the  soil  to  supply  a  reservoir  from  which  plants  can  secure  moisture  during  the 
period  of  growth. 

HOW  THE  SOIL  HOLDS  ITS  WATER. 

That  a  proper  understanding  of  the  question  may  be  reached,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  a  knowledge  of  the  conditions  under  which  water  exists  in  the  soil,  and  of 
the  part  it  plays  in  the  mysterious  operations  of  plant  growth.  Water  may  be  in 
one  of  three  forms — as  free,  capillary,  or  hygroscopic  water.  The  free  water  of 
the  soil  is  that  which  flows  under  the  influence  of  gravity.  It  is  the  source  of 
supply  for  wells  and  springs.  It  is  not  directly  used  by  plants,  and  its  presence 
in  the  soil  within  eighteen  inches  of  the  surface  is  detrimental  to  the  growth  of 
most  cultivated  crops.  It  is  valuable,  however,  because  it  is  the  supply  from 
which  capillary  water  is  drawn. 

The  capillary  wTater  does  not  flow  by  gravity.  It  is  the  direct  source  of  mois¬ 
ture  for  plants.  It  may  be  either  drawn  upwards  or  it  may  pass  downwards, 
depending  upon  whether  the  soil  is  drier  at  the  surface  or  below.  In  time  of 
droughts  the  capillary  action  of  the  soil  may  be  sufficient  to  raise  the  water 
through  a  distance  of  five  or  six  feet,  its  power  in  this  respect  depending  directly 
upon  its  physical  condition.  If  the  soil  is  coarse  and  cloddy  and  the  particles  are 
not  compact,  then  the  water  can  not  rise  to  take  the  place  of  that  which  is  carried 
off  by  evaporation  cr  used  up  by  plants  in  their  growth.  If,  however,  the  soil  is 
fine,  in  good  condition,  and  homogeneous,  the  water  passes  freely  and  continu¬ 
ously  to  the  surface.  Notice  the  track  of  the  horse  on  the  plowed  ground  or  the 
footprint  of  the  driver,  and  see  how  the  moisture  comes  directly  to  the  surface, 
because  the  soil  has  been  compacted  and  there  is  intimate  capillary  relation 
between  its  particles.  This  moist  surface  shows  that  the  water  is  passing  off  from 
it  into  the  air.  This  observation  should  teach  a  lesson.  The  soil  may  be  pulver¬ 
ized  and  made  compact,  but  the  capillary  pores  near  the  sur¬ 
face  must  be  enlarged  by  tillage  so  as  to  break  the  capillary 
connections  and  stop  the  water  in  its  upward  course,  and 
thus  force  it  to  pass  off  through  the  tissues  of  the  plant. 
This  loose  surface  stratum,  two  or  three  inches  deep,  is  the 
’  ,.1  “soil  mulch”  (fig.  1),  of  which  so  much  has  been  said  in 

recent  writings. 

i.  It  is  the  one  most  important  means  of  preventing  the  loss 

of  wa^er  from  the  soil.  It  breaks  off  the  capillary  pores  in 
.  the  soil  structure  and  interposes  between  the  lower  moist 
soil  and’  the  air  a  layer  so  loose  that  the  water  cannot  rise 
through  it.  This  mulch  may  itself  dry  to  dust,  but  it  never¬ 
theless  protects  the  soil  below.  When  soils  become  baked, 
the  minute  capillary  pores  connect  directly  with,  the  atmosphere  and  the  evapo¬ 
ration  of  water  is  very  rapid.  Hence  it  is  exceedingly  important  that  the  crust  be 
broken  after  every  rain. 

The  hygroscopic  water  of  the  soil  flows  neither  under  the  influence  of  gravity 
nor  capillarity.  It  is  held  firmly  in  place  upon  the  particles  of  soil,  and  can  only 
be  driven  off  by  a  high  degree  of  heat.  Just  how  important  this  water  is  in  the 


Fia.  1.— The  soil 
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growth  of  plants  has  not  been  determined,  but  it  is  probable  that  during  severe 
droughts  it  may  assist  in  carrying  the  plant  over,  enabling  it  to  maintain  itself 
until  capillary  action  is  restored. 

THE  NECESSITY  OF  WATER  FOR  GROWING  PLANTS. 

The  importance  of  water  to  the  growing  plant  can  only  be  understood  when  we 
apprehend  and  appreciate  how  large  a  part  of  its  structure  is  composed  of  water, 
and  that  even  this  large  percentage  of  its  composition  is  but  a  fraction  of  the 
total  amount  used  in  its  development.  The  quantity  of  water  entering  into  the 
structure  of  plants  varies  from  sixty  to  as  high  as  ninety-eight  per  cent  of  their 
total  weight.  During  the  entire  period  of  growth  there  is  a  constant  giving  off 
of  moisture  by  the  foliage,  and  it  must  be  made  good  by  that  which  is  taken  up 
by  the  roots.  By  experiments  conducted  at  the  Wis¬ 
consin  Experiment  Station  it  has  been  found  that  in 
raising  oats,  for  every  ton  of  dry  matter  produced 
there  were  required  522.4  tons  of  water;  for  every 
ton  of  dry  matter  of  flint  corn  there  were  required 
233.9  tons  of  water;  for  dent  corn,  309.8  tons  of  water 
for  every  ton  of  dry  matter.  On  plots  at  this  station, 

1.8  tons  of  dry  matter  of  oats  per  acre  represented  an 
expenditure  of  940.32  tons  of  water.  Potatoes  used 
422.7  tons  of  water  per  ton  of  dry  matter.  The  yield 
of  potatoes  on  the  experiment  plots  of  450  bushels  per 
acre,  during  the  dry  season  of  1895,  represented  an 
amount  of  water  equal  to  1,310.37  tons. 

Just  why  so  much  water  is  required  by  the  grow¬ 
ing  plant  and  how  it  obtains  this  supply  is  not 
usually  understood.  It  has  been  the  subject  of  con¬ 
siderable  research  and  even  now  presents  interesting 
problems  for  further  study.  The  roots  of  the  plant 
are  its  feeders,  and  all  the  water  ordinarily  used  by 
it  passes  in  through  these  channels.  The  particles  of 
soil  hold  a  film  of  water  in  firm  contact.  The  roots 
and  rootlets  of  the  plant,  in  burrowing  through  the 
soil,  come  into  intimate  relation  with  these  soil 
particles  (fig.  2).  The  finer  the  soil,  the  closer  the 
relation  established  between  it  and  the  roots.  The 
roots  are  thus  surrounded  by  a  thin  film  of  water,  a 
portion  of  which  they  are  able  to  absorb.  The  water 
passes  up  through  the  tissues  of  the  plant,  carrying  with  it  soluble  plant  food 
which  is  conveyed  to  the  manufacturing  or  elaborating  organs,  the  leaves. 
There,  in  the  presence  of  sunlight,  the  fixation  of  carbon  from  the  air  takes  place, 
and  by  means  of  the  movement  of  the  sap  the  now  organized  material  is  carried 
to  all  growing  parts  of  the  structure.  That  part  of  the  water  no  longer  required 
passes  off  through  the  breathing  pores  of  the  leaf,  called  stomata.  As  evaporation 
is  a  cooling  process,  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  loss  of  water  has  an  important 
influence  in  lowering  the  temperature  of  foliage  and  in  promoting  the  fixation  of 
carbon. 

As  already  stated,  the  plant  roots  can  absorb  food  only  in  the  soluble  form,  and 
the  passage  of  a  large  quantity  of  water  through  their  tissues  is  necessary  to 
furnish  the  supply  of  mineral  elements  required  by  growth.  Not  only  is  a  large 
quantity  of  moisture  demanded  for  tlie  direct  use  of  the  plant,  but  its  presence  in 
the  soil  is  necessary  m  order  that  the  plant  food  may  be  rendered  available.  Few 
soils  are  so  lacking  in  fertility  that  they  would  not  grow  crops  could  the  mineral 


Fig.  2. — Acorn  plant,  showing 
the  intimate  relation  between 
the  roots  and  the  soil  parti¬ 
cles.  From  life. 
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plant  food  which  they  contain  be  unlocked  and  brought  into  fit  condition  for  use. 
This  important  operation,  as  well  as  nitrification — or  the  conversion  of  nitrogen 
compounds  into  the  form  of  nitrates — can  proceed  only  in  the  presence  of 
moisture.  Crops  plowed  under  for  green  manuring,  and  barn  manures,  can  be 
made  available  only  when  there  is  sufficient  moisture  in  the  soil  to  cause  breaking 
down  and  decomposition.  With  moisture  in  the  soil,  there  is  a  constant  move¬ 
ment  towards  the  plant  roots  to  restore  the  equilibrium,  or  to  make  good  that 
used  by  the  plant.  This  movement  of  the  moisture  brings  to  the  roots  the  soluble 
plant  food.  *  *  *  Supply  the  plant  with  moisture,  and  its  roots  are  able  to 
set  free  from  the  particles  of  the  soil  a  part  of  the  mineral  elements  required  for 
its  growth.  Supply  even  our  sandy  desert  plains  with  abundant  moisture,  and 
immediately  they  change  from  a  desert  to  a  garden. 

An  acre  of  soil  to  the  depth  of  1  foot  weighs  approximately  1,800  tons.  If  25 
per  cent  of  this  is  moisture,  we  should  have  450  tons  of  water  per  acre.  An  acre  of 
soil  to  the  depth  of  8  inches  weighs  about  1,200  tons.  If  25  per  cent  of  moisture 
were  found  here  it  would  contain  per  acre  300  tons  of  water.  Plants  can  main¬ 
tain  themselves  with  as  low  as  5  per  cent  of  water,  but  their  growth  seems  to  go 
on  most  rapidly  in  soils  whose  water  content  is  from  13  to  25  per  cent. 

THE  CONSERVATION  OR  SAVING  OF  ^MOISTURE. 

******* 

The  means  by  which  moisture  may  be  conserved  is  as  follows:  By  plowing  and 
tilling,  mulches,  underdrainage,  lessening  the  influence  of  winds,  applications  of 
lime,  salt,  etc.,  rotation  of  crops  to  increase  humus,  adapting  the  crop  to  the  soil. 

Plowing  to  save  moisture. — As  already  indicated,  the  first  step  in  the  conserva¬ 
tion  of  moisture  must  be  the  preparation  of  the  soil  so  that  the  rain  will  sink 
down  and  not  be  carried  off  by  surface  drainage.  *  *  * 

The  improvements  in  the  plow  have  done  much  toward  accomplishing  this,  but 
there  is  still  much  ignorance  as  to  the  proper  use  of  this  implement.  As  an 
implement  to  be  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  soil  for  the  reception  of  moisture 
it  stands  preeminent.  Good  plowing  does  not  consist,  as  ordinarily  supposed,  in 
merely  inverting  a  portion  of  the  earth,  but  in  pulverizing  and  fining  it  and 
burying  the  sod  or  refuse  which  may  be  on  the  surface.  The  amount  of  water 
which  a  soil  is  capable  of  holding  depends  directly  upon  the  fineness  of  its  parti¬ 
cles.  Then,  that  plow  which  will  break  and  pulverize  the  soil  most  thoroughly 
is  the  one  best  adapted  to  fit  the  soil  for  holding  moisture.  *  *  *  King  found 
the  rate  of  percolation  from  soils  of  different  degrees  of  fineness  to  be  as  follows, 
the  column  of  soil  being  8  feet  in  height: 


Time  of  percolation. 


Size  of 
grains. 

Per  cent 
lost  in  1 
hour. 

Per  cent 
lost  in  2 
hours. 

Per  cent 
lost  in  24 
hours. 

Per  cent 
lost  in  48 
hours. 

Inch. 

0. 186 

9. 10 

10.45 

13.05 

13.52 

.073 

7.95 

9.47 

12. 31 

12.72 

.061 

6.22 

9.21 

11.71 

11.53 

.045 

1.76 

2.83 

7.64 

8.44 

.032 

1.28 

1.91 

5. 83 

6. 79 

******* 

Harrowing  to  save  moisture. — The  harrow,  besides  pulverizing  and  fining  the 
soil  for  the  seed  bed,  is  most  efficient  in  furnishing  a  soil  mulch.  The  spring-tooth 
harrow  is  in  reality  a  cultivator  and  its  action  is  similar  to#that  of  the  cultivator. 
When  used  as  an  instrument  to  conserve  moisture,  the  teeth  should  penetrate  to 
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the  depth  of  about  3  inches,  and  to  produce  the  best  effect  the  ridges  left  by  it 
should  be  leveled  off  by  a  smoother,  which  can  now  be  purchased  as  an  attachment 
to  the  harrow.  The  tillage  of  orchards  by  the  harrow  is  now  practiced  extensively, 
and  nothing  short  of  irrigation  will  so  nearly  meet  the  demands  of  trees  for 
moisture,  particularly  upon  the  heavier  soils. 

The  Acme  harrow  is  a  most  excellent  implement  on  soils  which  are  comparatively 
free  from  stones  and  rubbish.  The  plow-like  action  of  its  blades  serves  to  pulver¬ 
ize  the  surface  soil,  to  spread  the  loose  mulch  evenly,  and  it  leaves  a  most  excellent 
seed  bed. 

The  cutaway  or  disk  harrows  may  be  either  beneficial  or  of  absolute  injury.  If 
the  disks  are  so  set  that  they  cover  but  a  portion  of  the  surface  with  the  mulch, 
they  leave  a  ridge  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  wind  and  sun  and  the  rate  of  evap¬ 
oration  is  greatly  increased.  The  disks  should  be  set  at  such  an  angle  that  the 
whole  surface  shall  be  stirred  or  covered.  Their  chief  value  lies  in  their  cutting 
and  pulverizing  action  on  clay  soils,  but  as  conservers  of  moisture  they  are  inferior 
to  the  Acme  or  the  spring  tooth.  Soils  which  need  the  disk  harrow  should  gener¬ 
ally  be  gone  over  again  with  some  shallower  tool. 

The  mellower  the  soil  the  lighter  should  be  the  work  done  by  the  harrow.  On 
most  heavy  orchard  soils  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  use  the  heavy  tools,  like  the 
spring- tooth  and  disk  harrows,  in  the  spring,  but  if  the  land  is  properly  handled  it 
should  be  in  such  condition  as  to  allow  the  use  of  a  spike-tooth  or  smoothing  har¬ 
row  during  summer.  *  *  * 

Cultivators  and  conservation  of  moisture. — The  action  of  cultivators  is  not 
materially  different  from  that  of  the  spring-tooth  harrow.  The  size  of  the  teeth 
should  be  regulated  by  the  work  to  be  performed,  a  many-small-toothed  implement 
being  preferable  to  a  few  large  teeth  where  the  object  is  to  conserve  moisture. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  a  dry  time  the  less  surface  exposed  the  less  will 
be  the  evaporation.  *  *  * 

The  roller  in  its  relation  to  soil  moisture  is  an  implement  whose  value  depends 
largely  upon  local  conditions.  There  is  no  tool  which  requires  more  judgment  as 
to  its  proper  use.  On  light,  loose,  sandy,  or  gravelly  soils,  where  every  effort 
must  be  made  to  solidify  and  pack  the  particles  closely  together,  the  roller  must 
be  used  repeatedly.  The  difficulty  of  such  soils  is  that  the  space  between  the 
grains  are  so  large  that  the  water  is  permitted  to  pass  through  freely  and  is  lost 
by  percolation.  The  capillary  openings  are  so  large,  that  there  is  very  feeble  rise 
of  the  water  to  take  the  place  of  that  used  by  plants  and  lost  by  evaporation.  The 
roller  lessens  the  size  of  these  pores  in  solidifying  the  soil,  and  the  capillary  force 
is  then  strong  enough  to  draw  the  water  to  the  surface  (fig.  3).  If,  now,  the  soil 
is  left  in  this  condition,  it  has  been  put  in  the  best  possi¬ 
ble  form  for  parting  with  its  moisture,  and  it  will  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity,  unless  prevented  by  estab¬ 
lishing  a  surface  mulch.  In  seeding  land  in  a  dry  time 
the  soil  should  be  rolled,  in  order  to  bring  sufficient 
moisture  to  the  seeds  to  insure  germination.  Where 
circumstances  will  permit,  the  roller  should  be  followed 
by  a  smoothing  harrow,  that  the  surface  mulch  may  be 
restored  and  the  moisture  stopped  before  reaching  the 
atmosphere  (fig.  4).  On  clay  lands  the  roller  must  be 
used  with  much  caution.  If  used  immediately  after 
grain  is  sown  and  a  heavy  rain  following,  there  would  be 
danger  of  the  soil  becoming  so  compact  on  the  surface 
that  the  tender  shoots  would  be  unable  to  get  through,  and  the  most  direct  connec¬ 
tion  would  be  established  between  the  soil  moisture  and  the  air.  A  good  method 
of  treatment  for  clay  is  to  roll  before  the  seed  is  sown,  then  harrow  and  make  a  good 
seed  bed,  and  then  drill  in  the  grain.  After  the  plants  are  well  up  the  roller  may 


Fig.  3.— Showing  the  effect 
of  the  roller  in  compact¬ 
ing  the  surface  layer. 
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Fig.  4. — Showing  how  the 
soil  mulch  should  be 
restored  by  tillage  after 
the  roller  has  been  used. 


be  used  again,  which  will  bring  the  water  to  the  surface  where  the  growing 
plants  can  make  use  of  it  before  it  passes  off  by  evaporation. 

Herbage  mulches. — The  covering  of  the  soil  by  a  mulch  of  leaves  or  decaying 
vegetable  matter  is  nature’s  way  of  conserving  moisture  and  of  restoring  fertility 
to  the  soil.  Go  to  any  forest  where  the  leaves  have  not  been  burned  annually  and 
notice  the  mulch  which  covers  the  soil  (fig.  5).  The  soil  will  be  found  to  be 
moist  and  loose.  Humus  has  been  stored  up  and  the  covering  of  leaves  prevents 
the  escape  of  the  moisture  by  surface  evaporation.  Many  persons  conclude  that 
because  nature  tills  by  mulching  man  should  do  the  same, 
but  the  conclusion  is  fallacious.  Farm  areas  are  too  open 
and  too  much  exposed  to  searching  winds  to  allow  of  the 
good  results  which  nature  obtains  in  the  seclusion  and 
coolness  of  the  forest.  Even  our  largest  orchards  do  not 
give  us  forest  conditions.  This  herbage  mulch  also  induces 
shallow  rooting  of  trees,  as  sod  land  does.  In  most  farm 
lands  also  it  is  necessary  to  plow  or  move  the  land  at  least 
once  a  year  in  order  to  sow  the  seed  and  harvest  the  crop, 
and  this  would  destroy  an  herbage  mulch.  Aside  from  all 
this,  it  is  impossible,  except  in  very  special  cases,  to  secure 
sufficient  herbage  to  afford  an  adequate  mulch. 

The  liumus  of  the  soil  is  the  great  storehouse  for  nitrogen 
and  moisture.  It  is  the  accumulation  of  decaying  vege¬ 
table  or  animal  matter,  and  its  presence  in  the  soil,  while 
not  absolutely  necessary  to  the  growth  of  plants,  is  the 
factor  which  makes  the  land  congenial  for  the  very  best  development  of  the  crop. 
The  constant  use  of  commercial  fertilizers  without  being  supplemented  by  barn 
manures  or  green  manuring  will  so  reduce  the  percentage  of  humus  in  the  soil 
that  its  water-holding  capacity  will 'be  considerably  diminished.  This  humus 
should  be  liberally  supplied  by  means  of  cover  crops,  rotations,  and  stable  manures. 

TJnderdrainage  and  how  it  acts  as  a  conserver  of  moisture  is  popularly  misun¬ 
derstood.  It  is  usually  supposed  that  underdrains  instead  of  acting  as  conservers 
of  moisture,  produce  exactly  the  opposite  effect.  It  has  already  been  noticed  that 
water  may  exist  in  the  soil  as  free  or  capillary,  and  that  the  presence  of  the  free 
water  within  18  inches  of  the  surface  is  positively  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  growth  of  most  cultivated  plants.  Hot  only 
is  it  necessary  that  moisture  be  supplied,  but  also  that  the 
soil  shall  be  in  such  condition  that  the  air  may  have  access 
■  to  it,  for  a  supply  of  oxygen  as  is  necessary  to  the  breaking 
•  down  and  decomposition  of  organic  matter  and  the  making 
of  plant  food  available.  The  underdrain  removes  only  the 
free  water  which  may  come  too  near  the  surface  and  it 
leaves  the  soil  above  in  a  porous  condition,  so  that  the 
water  of  rainfall  may  sink  down  instead  of  being  carried  off 
by  surface  drainage.  This  rainfall  water.is  not  caught  and 
removed  by  the  drains  in  its  downward  course,  but  the  drainage  flow  begins  only 
when,  by  the  accumulation  of  the  rainfall,  the  level  of  the  free  water  has  been 
brought  up  to  the  level  of  the  drain.  Thus  the  reservoir  for  the  supply  of  capil¬ 
lary  water  is  kept  nearer  the  surface  during  a  drought  and  is  removed  a  proper 
distance  from  the  surface  during  a  wet  time  to  insure  a  healthy  and  proper 
development  of  the  roots  of  plants. 

Mineral  substances  as  conservers  of  moisture. — Among  the  materials  of  com¬ 
merce  which  are  applied  to  soils  as  indirect  fertilizers  are  lime,  gypsum,  and  salt, 
all  of  which  are  thought  to  act  as  conservers  of  soil  moisture.  The  application  of 
quicklime  to  certain  soils  has  been  found  to  have  a  most  beneficial  action.  When 


Fig. 


5. — The  loose  mulch 
on  forest  soils. 
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used  upon  heavy  clay,  it  causes  a  certain  adhesion  or  flocculation,  a  binding 
together  of  the  minute  particles,  and  prevents  their  running  at  times  of  rains 
into  a  compact  hard  crust  (fig.  6).  It  causes  a  more  granular  condition,  making 
the  soil  looser  and  more  porous,  allowing  the  water  of  rainfall  to  permeate  it 
more  readily.  As  a  result  of  the  flocculation,  the  pores  of  the  soil  near  the  sur¬ 
face  are  enlarged,  and  it  thus  better  serves  the  purpose  of 
a  mulch  to  hold  in  reserve  the  moisture  underneath. 

On  sandy  soils,  the  difficulty  in  conserving  moisture 
arises  from  the  fact  that  they  are  so  open  and  porous  that 
the  water  passes  through  and  is  lost  to  the  plant.  It 
would  seem  that  an  application  of  lime  here  would  tend 
to  aggravate  the  difficulty.  On  clay,  the  action  of  the 
lime  takes  place  at  or  near  the  surface,  the  soil  being  so 
compact  that  it  is  not  washed  down  through  the  soil.  In 
sand,  the  pores  are  so  large  that  the  lime  sinks  readily 
into  the  soil,  and  instead  of  finding  the  effects  of  its  appli¬ 
cation  at  the  surface  we  must  look  for  it  below.  The 
binding  property  of  lime  is  well  known  from  its  use  in  the 
trades.  In  its  passage  down  through  the  particles  of  sand  it  does  not  proceed 
far  before  it  probably  begins  to  bind  the  grains  together,  and  there  is  formed  a 
layer  somewhat  impervious  to  water  (fig.  7). 

Frequent  and  small  applications  of  lime  have  been  found  most  beneficial.  From 
20  to  40  bushels  per  acre  will  usually  be  found  to  give  the  best  results.  On  marshy 
and  boggy  lands  which  have  recently  been  drained  but 
still  remain  sour  and  full  of  undecomposed  organic  mat¬ 
ter,  the  benefit  derived  from  applying  lime  is  very  great. 
It  breaks  down  the  vegetable  matter,  neutralizes  the  acid, 
and  makes  plant  food  available.  In  this  case  its  action 
upon  the  plant  food  in  the  soil  is  more  important  than 
its  agency  in  the  conservation  of  moisture. 

Windbreaks  to  save  moisture . — The  drying  effects  of 
the  wind  are  well  known  when  it  ljas  unbroken  sweep 
over  a  farm.  The  loss  of  moisture  from  this  cause  is 
very  great.  W indbr eaks  are  not  only  protection  in  winter 
but  they  serve  equally  well  in  summer  to  protect  the  fields. 

The  hedgerow  around  a  field  is  not,  then,  entirely  useless,  since  it  serves  ks 
purpose  as  a  conserver  of  moisture.  *  “  * 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  DETERMINING  THE  AMOUNT  OF  MOISTURE  IN  SOILS. 

It  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  determine- the  amount  of  moisture  in  a  soil.  The 
only  apparatus  required  is  a  pair  of  scales  which  will  weigh  to  grains  and  a  tube 
which  can  be  driven  into  the  soil  for  taking  the  sample.  Such  a  pair  of  scales  can 
be  purchased  for  a  small  sum,  and  the  tube  may  consist  simply  of  a  piece  of  boiler 
pipe  about  inches  in  diameter  which  has  had  the  outer  edge  at  one  end  beveled 
down  to  enable  it  better  to  be  driven  into  the  soil.  Have  a  mark  on  the  outside 
of  the  tube  indicating  8  inches  or  1  foot  from  the  sharpened  end,  according  to  the 
depth  to  which  it  is  desired  to  take  the  sample. 

The  sampler  used  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  (figs.  8  and 
9)  is  described  as  follows:  “  The  soil-sampling  tubes  are  made  out  of  brazed  brass 
tubing  about  seven-eighths  inch  internal  diameter  and  15  inches  long.  The  tubing 
is  No.  21  Stubb’s  gauge.  On  one  end  a  brass  collar  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch 
wide  is  sweated  in.  The  end  of  the  tube  is  then  turned  off  in  a  lathe,  giving  a 
rather  long  taper,  but  letting  the  point  be  the  full  thickness  of  the  collar.  A  mark 


Fig.  G. — The  flocculation 
of  the  surface  of  clay- 
soils  by  the  addition  of 
quicklime. 
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is  cut  into  the  tube  12  inches  from  this  cutting  edge.”  We  have  used  this  imple¬ 
ment  with  much  satisfaction. 

In  determining  the  moisture  in  a  given  soil,  several  samples  should  be  taken 
and  these  samples  thoroughly  mixed  and  then  accurately  weighed.  Then  subject 
the  sample  to  a  heat  of  212°  F.  for  a  few  hours,  then  weigh  and  heat  again  for 


one  hour,  then  weigh  again,  and  continue  this  operation  until  there  is  no  further 
loss  of  weight  by  heating.  The  difference  in  weight  between  the  original  and 
the  heated  sample  will  indicate  the  amount  of  moisture  which  was  present. 
Divide  the  difference  in  the  weight  by  the  first  weight  of  the  sample  to  determine 
the  per  cent  of  moisture  in  the  original  sample  and  multiply  by  100.  The  follow¬ 
ing  case  will  illustrate: 

Original  weight  of  sample  __ _ _ ....pounds. .  2 

W eight  after  drying _ _ _ ....  do _ 1.5 

Loss  in  drying  _ _ _ _ _ do....  .5 

Per  cent  of  moisture  in  original  sample  =.5-r-2=.25.  .25X100=25  per  cent. 

An  interesting  line  of  work  for  granges  and  farmers'  clubs  would  be  the  investi¬ 
gation  of  soil  moisture. 

The  importance  of  thorough  culture  to  conserve  moisture  is  so  great  that  if  its 
value  was  fully  realized  we  should  experience  less  trouble  from  droughts.  Far 
better  is  a  season  with  a  deficiency  of  rainfall,  if  continuous  surface  culture  be 
given,  than  a  season  of  abundant  rains  with  little  culture.  Much  wiser  is  he  who 
cultivates  a  small  farm,  and  cultivates  it  intensively,  than  he  who  attempts  to 
spread  over  a  large  area  and  allows  his  crops  to  suffer  from  droughts  because  the 
moisture  which  they  so  much  need  has  not  been  saved  by  frequent  tillage.  Neglect 
the  soil — allow  the  orchard  to  care  for  itself — and  when  the  time  of  harvest  comes 
the  reward  shall  be  according  to  the  labor;  but  treat  the  soil  as  a  living  thing, 
care  for  it  faithfully  and  intelligently,  study  the  plants  and  learn  their  ways  and 
the  conditions  under  which  they  thrive,  and  give  them  congenial  surroundings, 
and  they  will  respond  with  a  readiness  that  will  abundantly  repay  the  best  efforts 
in  their  behalf. 

SUMMARY. 

1.  The  average  annual  rainfall  in  New  York  is  sufficient  for  the  growth  of  profit¬ 
able  crops.  Owing  to  its  unequal  distribution  and  to  the  loss  of  nearly  one -half  of 
it  by  surface  drainage,  crops  usually  suffer  from  droughts. 

2.  The  first  step  toward  conserving  moisture  is  to  put  the  soil  in  such  a  phys¬ 
ical  condition  that  it  will  be  pervious  to  water  or  afford  a  reservoir  for  it. 

3.  Water  exists  in  the  soil  as  free,  capillary,  or  hj^groscopic.  The  free  water 
within  eighteen  inches  of  the  surface  is  injurious  to  the  growth  of  cultivated 
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plants.  The  capillary  water  is  the  direct  source  of  their  supply  and  should  be 
conserved  by  all  possible  means. 

4.  Capillary  action  of  the  soil  depends  upon  the  fineness  of  its  particles  and  the 
closeness  of  their  relation  to  each  other.  In  course,  loose,  sandy,  or  gravelly  soils 
the  action  is  weak;  in  fine,  well-compacted  soils  it  is  strong. 

5.  When  the  capillary  interstices  or  pores  in  the  soil  are  continuous  from  the 
moist  undersoil  to  the  surface,  the  moisture  rises  uniformly  and  passes  off  into  the 
atmosphere  by  evaporation.  If,  however,  these  interstices  or  pores  are  made  very 
much  larger  near  the  surface,  the  moisture  is  arrested  in  its  upward 
movement  a  result  which  is  accomplished  by  light  surface  culti¬ 
vation,  which  produces  a  “soil mulch.”  This  mulch  of  loose  soil 
answers  much  the  same  purpose  as  a  board  or  carpet  would  in  cut¬ 
ting  off  the  direct  connection  of  the  capillary  soil  with  the  atmos¬ 
phere.  As  soon  as  the  soil  becomes  baked  or  encrusted  the  capil¬ 
lary  connection  with  the  atmosphere  is  renewed  and  another 
tillage  is  required  to  reestablish  the  soil  mulch. 

6.  A  large  amount  of  water  is  necessary  for  the  plant,  as  its 
food  is  in  a  very  dilute  solution,  and  water  is  also  used  in  building 
plant  tissue. 

7.  Moisture  in  the  soil  is  necessary  that  nitrification  and  decom¬ 
position  of  organic  matter  may  take  place.  Without  it  the  action 
by  which  the  roots  are  able  to  corrode  the  solid  rock  and  set  tree 
plant  food  can  not  take  place. 

8.  The  distribution  of  rainfall  can  not  be  controlled  by  any 
known  means.  Dependence  must  be  placed  upon  irrigation  and 
the  conservation  of  soil  moisture. 

9.  Irrigation  is  expensive,  and,  while  entirely  practicable  in  arid 
regions,  yet  in  our  section  if  flooding  by  irrigation  should  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  heavy  rainfall  the  effect  might  be  disastrous.  Where 
irrigation  is  not  a  common  necessity  it  must  be  secured  by  indi¬ 
vidual  enterprise  and  is  therefore  expensive.  In  New  York  we 
must  depend  largely  upon  conserving  or  preventing  the  loss  of 
the  moisture. 

10.  The  means  by  which  moisture  maybe  conserved  are:  Judi¬ 
cious  plowing  and  tillage,  mulches,  underdrainage,  windbreaks, 
applications  of  lime,  salt,  etc.,  and  adaptation  of  crop  to  the  soil. 

11.  The  absorbing  or  capillary  power  of  a  soil  depends  upon  the 
fineness  of  division  of  its  particles. 

12.  The  plow  is  a  most  valuable  implement  for  pulverizing  and 
fining  the  soil.  Fall  plowing  is  recommended  for  heavy  clays, the  FlG-9-— The  soil 
surface  to  be  left  rough  and  unharrowed.  Fall  plowed  lands 

catch  and  hold  the  water. 

13.  Surface  tillage  should  begin  early  in  the  spring  as  every  day’s  delay  after 
the  soil  is  in  fit  condition  means  a  loss  of  many  tons  of  water. 

14.  The  harrow  is  valuable  as  an  implement  with  which  to  establish  and  main¬ 
tain  a  surface  mulch.  Frequent  harrowing  of  an  orchard  will  greatly  lessen  the 
evaporation  from  the  surface. 

15.  Where  cultivators  are  used  as  conservers  of  moisture  many  fine  teeth  are 
preferable  to  a  few  coarse  teeth. 

16.  Ridge  culture  is  calculated  to  promote  evaporation.  To  conserve  moisture, 
practice  level  culture  and  so  reduce  the  area  exposed. 

17.  The  roller  brings  moisture  to  the  surface  by  compressing  the  soil.  On  loose 
sandy  soils  it  is  useful  by  compacting  the  particles.  On  clay  its  use  may  prove 
injurious  if  followed  by  heavy  rains.  Where  possible  it  is  well  to  follow  it  with 
a  smoothing  harrow  to  restore  the  mulch. 
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18.  A  surface  mulch  of  leaves  and  decaying  vegetable  matter  is  nature's  way  of 
conserving  moisture.  It  also  adds  humus  to  the  soil,  which  is  the  great  store 
house  for  nitrogen  and  moisture.  An  herbage  mulch  can  rarely  be  used  in  farm 
areas,  however. 

19.  Underdrains  act  beneficially  in  making  soils  porous  above  them  and  thus 
increasing  their  permeability;  and  in  removing  the  free  water  and  thus  allowing 
the  access  of  air,  which  is  as  necessary  as  moisture. 

20.  Lime,  gypsum,  and  salt  are  all  used  as  conservers  of  moisture.  An  applica¬ 
tion  of  lime  seems  to  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  heavy  clay  and  on  light  sand.  It 
also  acts  favorably  on  marshy,  sour  lands. 

21.  Grasses  and  grains  should  be  grown  on  clay  and  loamy  soils,  leaving  sandy 
and  gravelly  lands  for  cultivated  crops.  The  humus  of  tilled  lands  may  be  kept 
up  by  barn  manures  and  by  green  manuring. 

22.  The  space  between  the  trees  in  orchards  should  be  left  free  for  tillage.  A 
growing  crop  makes  such -a  demand  upon  the  supply  of  moisture  that  the  trees 
may  be  seriously  injured. 

23.  Determinations  of  soil  moisture  may  be  easily  made  by  anyone.  The  impor¬ 
tance  of  this  line  of  work  is  called  to  the  attention  of  granges,  farmers’  clubs,  and 
horticultural  societies. 

24.  The  importance  of  thorough  tillage  to  conserve  moisture  can  not  be  made 
too  emphatic.  Deficiency  in  rainfall  with  intensified  agriculture  is  preferable  to 
abundant  rains  and  neglect  by  the  cultivator.  The  soil  will  respond  in  a  large 
measure  according  to  the  treatment  it  receives.  Neglect  it  and  it  will  fail  to 
bring  forth  liberal  increase,  but  cultivate  intelligently  and  thoroughly  and  it 
responds  quickly. 


PROGRESS  OF  EXTENSION  WORK-REPORT  OF  WORK  DONE  UNDER 
THE  NIXON  LAW  OF  1897  OF  THE  LAWS  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW 
YORK,  CHAPTER  128. 1 

EDUCATIONAL  WORK. 

It  was  decided  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  faculty  of  agriculture  to  emphasize  the 
educational  work,  since  the  Federal  experiment  station,  a  department  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture,  was  able  to  carry  on  many  investigations,  especially  those 
which  of  necessity  must  extend  through  considerable  periods  of  time  and  which 
require  ample  and  permanent  laboratories,  equipment,  and  investigators,  while 
most  of  the  work  contemplated  under  chapter  128  could  best  be  carried  on  away 
from  the  college. 

The  problem  of  how  to  successfully  introduce  into  the  schools  of  the  State  a 
study  of  the  fundamental  principles  which  govern  the  soil,  the  plant,  and  the  ani¬ 
mal,  or  the  study  of  agriculture,  has  been  considered  most  carefully  by  many  dis¬ 
tinguished  educators.  This  subject  was  long  and  carefully  considered  by  the 
faculty  of  agriculture  before  entering  upon  the  work.  The  leaflets  on  Nature 
Study  which  were  already  issued  had  been  so  kindly  received  and  so  fully  appre¬ 
ciated  that  it  v*as  decided  to  issue  others  and  to  employ  trained  teachers  to  visit 
the  schools  and  to  attend  teachers’  institutes  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  how 
the  subject-matter  of  the  leaflets,  as  well  as  other  similar  subjects,  might  be  used 
as  texts  by  the  teacher,  while  the  illustrations  could  not  help  but  be  useful  to  the 
teachers  of  classes  in  drawing.  It  was  hoped,  too,  that  after  the  teacher  had  given 
instruction  on  some  subject  intimately  connected  with  natural  objects  which 
attract  the  attention  of  the  pupil,  the  object  having  been  used  for  a  drawing  in 
the  class  room,  the  description  of  such  object  would  form  a  most  interesting  sub- 
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ject  for  compositions,  which  are  now  required  in  most  departments  of  the  public 
schools.  By  correlating'  with  composition  and  drawing  work,  the  objection  of  an 
added  study  was  removed. 

It  is  believed  that  a  study  of  the  more  common  and  familiar  objects  of  nature 
leads  directly  to  a  better  understanding  of  those  laws  and  phenomena  which  are 
the  very  foundation  of  improved  agriculture.  In  the  hands  of  the  skillful  teacher 
the  leaflets  may  be  used  to  impart  valuable  lessons  in  nature  history  and  in  the  con¬ 
servation  of  energy  as  applied  to  rural  affairs,  and  may,  in  some  cases,  serve  to 
interest  teacher  and  pupil  in  the  economics  of  agriculture.  Briefly  stated,  it  is 
hoped  that  such  instruction  will  lead  logically  and  naturally  to  a  greater  love  for 
rural  affairs  and  a  more  rational  understanding  of  them  among  the  old  and  young 
both  in  city  and  in  country. 

Eight  leaflets  in  ail  have  been  published,  eiectrotyped,  and  republished  on  the 
following  subjects: 

No.  1.  How  a  Squash  Plant  Gets  Out  of  the  Seed.  (Four  editions.) 

No.  2.  How  a  Candle  Burns.  (Three  editions.) 

No.  3.  Four  Apple  Twigs.  (Five  editions.) 

No.  4.  A  Children’s  Garden.  (Six  editions.) 

No.  5.  Some  Tent-Makers.  (Four  editions.) 

No.  6.  What  is  Nature-Study.  (Four  editions.) 

No.  7.  Hints  on  Making  Collections  of  Insects.  (Two  editions.) 

No.  8.  The  Leaves  and  Acorns  of  Our  Common  Oaks.  (Two  editions.) 

The  demand  for  these  leaflets  is  so  great  that  other  editions  will  be  required  in 
the  near  future.  The  work  in  Nature-Study  has  passed  the  experimental  stage; 
the  demand  for  it  is  far  beyond  our  facilities  for  carrying  it  forward. 

This  educational  work  in  agriculture  divides  itself  naturally  into  six  divisions: 
Nature-study;  schools  of  agriculture  and  horticulture;  dairy  instruction:  lectures 
on  special  subjects,  such  as  the  sugar-beet  industry;  a  course  of  reading  and 
instruction  for  farmers;  publications. 

There  are  many  principles  of  agriculture  which  are  well  understood  by  the 
scientist  but  which  are  not  familiar  to  the  farmer.  It  is  proposed  to  secure  the 
cooperation  of  progressive  agriculturists  in  the  endeavor  to  learn  how  best  to  fit 
these  principles  into  practice. 

It  is  impossible  to  sharply  separate  these  various  activities,  as  one  often  over¬ 
laps  the  other.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  more  than  seven  hundred  lessons  and  lectures 
have  been  given  throughout  the  State  by  persons  selected  on  account  of  their  spe¬ 
cial  fitness  for  the  work  in  hand. 

Thirty  thousand  teachers  are  enrolled  on  our  lists  and  have  received  leaflets,  and 
many  have  attended  the  lectures  explaining  the  methods  of  presenting  nature- 
study  work  in  the  schools.  Sixteen  thousand  school  children  have  received  those 
leaflets  which  are  especially  adapted  to  their  needs.  Two  thousand  five  hun¬ 
dred  young  farmers  are  enrolled  in  the  agricultural  reading  course.  These  are 
assisted  from  time  to  time  by  means  of  printed  circulars  which  give  directions  and 
assistance  to  the  farmer  in  carrying  on  his  studies  at  home.  From  time  to  time 
question  papers  are  sent  out  for  the  purpose  of  giving  opportunity  to  the  farmer 
to  make  known  his  needs  that  they  may  be  more  fully  understood  and  met.  The 
location  of  nature-study  centers  is  shown  in  the  diagram. 

It  is  believed  that  the  benefits  derived  from  carrying  the  experimental  work 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  station  grounds  are  very  great.  First,  the  data  obtained 
are  valuable.  In  some  cases  they  are  much  more  valuable  than  could  possibly  be 
obtained  from  experiments  conducted  at  the  station.  In  corroboration  of  this 
statement,  reference  is  made  to  the  bulletin  on  sugar  beets,  already  mentioned. 
Second,  the  station  is  brought  into  closer  touch  with  the  farmers.  Meeting  them 
on  their  own  farms,  the  station  workers  become  better  acquainted  with  their 
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peculiar  surroundings  and  needs,  and  can  offer  more  appropriate  assistance  than 
they  otherwise  could  do.  On  the  other  hand,  the  farmers  learn  better  how  the 
station  can  help  them  and  how  to  avail  themselves  of  that  help.  Third,  the  experi¬ 
ments  serve  as  object  lessons  to  the  farmers.  As  such  they  impress  themselves 
upon  a  large  class  of  farmers  that  would  give  little  heed  to  a  printed  description 
of  experiments  conducted  at  the  station.  Fourth,  the  experiments  have  a  high 
educational  value  for  the  farmers  performing  them.  Perhaps,  at  the  present 


1 
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tune,  this  is  the  most  important  consideration.  There  are  many  questions  affected 
by  soil  and  climate  that  must  be  decided  for  each  locality  individually,  and  the 
greatest  hindrance  is  the  want  of  trained  experimenters  to  take  up  the  work.  It 
is  hoped  and  believed  that  we  shall  find  in  various  localities  in  the  State  intelli¬ 
gent  and  public-spirited  farmers  who,  for  the  benefits  to  be  derived  by  themselves 
and  their  fellows,  will  be  willing  to  cooperate  with  the  station  in  this  work. 

The  educational  work  which  had  already  been  done  prior  to  April,  189*7,  by 
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Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey,  and  his  associates  in  horticulture  in  the  western  part  of  the 
State,  made  it  possible  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  more  than  300  farmers  in 
the  investigations  in  sugar-beet  culture  and  203  farmers  in  the  experiment  with 
fertilizers.  The  time  has  come  when  the  help  of  the  farmers  must  be  secured  if 
valuable  investigations  are  to  be  conducted  which  shall  be  applicable  to  varied 
conditions.  Climate,  soil,  environment,  and  needs  are  so  variel  in  the  State  that 


comparatively  little  help  can  be  given  unless  the  investigations  can  be  conducted 
in  the  locality  where  the  help  is  needed. 

DAIRY  HUSBANDRY. 

Observations  in  the  dairy  districts  led  to  the  conclusion  that  this  branch  of 
agriculture  needed  assistance.  The  theory  of  making  butter  and  cheese  is  fairly 
well  understood,  but  the  art,  in  many  cases,  was  found  to  be  lamentably  wanting. 
To  bridge  over  this  gap  between  science  and  art,  two  expert  dairymen  were  em- 
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ployed  during  the  summer,  men  who  hot  only  knew  much  of  the  science,  hut  of 
the  art  of  dairy  husbandry  as  well.  These  men  went  from  factory  to  factory, 
called  a  few  dairymen  together,  and  gave  valuable  instruction  by  first  teaching 
the  leading  principles  and  then  by  practically  applying  them. 


INSTRUCTION  IN  AGRICULTURE  IN  THE  RURAL  SCHOOLS  OF 

FRANCE. 

THE  FRENCH  PROGRAMME. 

The  conception  of  making  agriculture  a  subject  of  instruction  in  the  public 
schools  originated  in  1791  in  the  second  legislature  of  the  First  Republic — that  is 
to  say,  during  the  period  called  in  France  “  The  Revolution.” 1  The  Second  Repub¬ 
lic,  that  of  1848,  was  unable,  in  spite  of  its  “  good  intentions,”  to  do  more  than  the 
“Revolution”  or  First  Republic  had  done;  its  laws  were  in  practice  only  expres¬ 
sions  of  good  will.  During  the  seventh  decade  of  the  present  century  France 
experienced  an  “  agriculture  crisis  ”  or  depression,  and  in  1867  a  great  inquiry  was 
made  with  a  view  to  relieve  the  situation.  Among  the  questions  asked  in  this 
effort  to  obtain  a  consensus  of  opinions  regarding  the  deplorable  condition  of  agri¬ 
culture,  the  most  important  national  industry,  was  one  which  was  expressed  in 
these  terms:  Is  the  public  school  course  (l’instruction  primaire)  conducted  so  as  to 
favor  agriculture,  and  what  is  its  influence  upon  the  choice  of  a  profession?  As 
may  well  be  imagined,  a  great  divergency  of  opinion  is  to  be  observed  in  turning 
over  the  500  or  600  pages  of  extracts  given  by  Mr.  Inspector  Pinet  in  the  work 
which  he  so  diligently  compiled  for  the  students  of  social  science,2  but  Messrs. 
Priiiieux  and  Schribaux,  in  an  official  report,  summarize  the  inquiry  thus: 

The  inquiry  bore  upon  three  main  points:  (1)  What  instruction  [in  agricul¬ 
ture]  shall  be  given  to  male  students  in  the  elementary  normal  schools?  (2)  What 
instruction  shall  be  given  [in  agriculture]  in  the  district  [communal]  schools? 
(8)  What  instruction  shall  be  given  to  adult  persons  in  special  courses  which  are 
appropriate  to  improve  agriculture? 

The  same  authorities  give,  “en  resume,”  the  following  conclusions  as  deducible 
from  the  replies: 

1.  Establish,  as  soon  as  convenient,  a  course  of  agriculture  and  of  horticulture  in 
all  the  normal  schools  for  men. 

2.  In  order  to  make  the  instruction  given  in  these  courses  uniform  (afin  de 
constituer  Tunite  de  ce  professorat) ,  let  the  agricultural  colleges  be  given  the 
mission  officially  to  train  teachers  for  the  normal  schools,  unless  it  happens  that 
agricultural  instruction  has  been  already  regularly  organized  in  that  section. 
These  teachers  should  be  selected  from  among  the  best  students  of  the  third  year 
of  our  normal  schools  and  sent  to  a  school  of  agriculture,  whence,  after  two  or 
three  years,  they  are  to  be  drawn  out  to  be  especially  charged  as  assistants  in 
normal  schools,  both  with  instruction  in  agriculture  and,  in  part,  in  the  ordinary 
subjects  pursued  in  those  schools. 

8.  Distinguish  between  rural  schools  and  other  elementary  schools,  so  that  the 
usual  rural  school  instruction  in  summer  wull  permit  some  agricultural  work 
(s'aceorder  avec  les  travaux  des  champs).3 

4.  Put  the  matter  to  be  taught  in  pedagogic  form  (une  instruction  detaiilee) ,  so 
as  to  point  out  precisely  the  way  (preciser  la  voie)  which  the  teacher  in  the  rural 
schools  ought  to  follow  hereafter,  in  teaching  agriculture  and  horticulture,  and 


1  L'enseignement  de  I’agriculture  dans  les  ecoles  normales  d'instituteurs  et  dans  les  ecoles 
primaires,  par  Priiiieux,  inspeeteur  general  de  l'enseignement  agricole,  et  Schribaux,  repe- 
titeur  a  1  Institut  national  agronomique. 

2  L’enseignement  primaire  en  presence  de  l'enquete  agricole,  par  A.  Pinet,  inspeeteur  de  1’en- 
seignement  primaire,  etc. 

3  It  would  appear  that  this  means  that  the  school  hours  should  be  so  fixed  in  summer  that  the 
children  might  be  able  to  work  at  home  on  the  farm,  “  so  that  the  children  may  be  exercised  in 
the  duties  of  agriculture  or  be  employed  at  labor  in  the  great  industrial  establishments  [facto¬ 
ries],  where  their  activity  and  their  bodily  strength  may  be  developed.”  See  Bulletin  admi¬ 
nistrate  du  ministere  de  l'mstruction  publique,  No.  164, 1867. 
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further,  announce  that,  after  two  or  three  years,  questions  upon  agriculture  and 
the  practice  of  horticulture  will  be  an  obligatory  part  of  the  examination  for 
obtaining  a  teacher’s  certificate. 

5.  Class  the  districts  (communes)  of  each  county  (literally  “department”) 
according  to  the  kinds  of  crops  (cultures)  which  dominate  in  each,  and  select,  or 
have  written  if  necessary,  for  each  of  these  kinds  of  culture  text-books  which 
shall  not  only  be  easily  understood  (clair) ,  but  interesting,  and,  in  addition,  recom¬ 
mend  that  these  books  be  adopted  in  preference  to  any  others,  and  that  all  copy-book 
models,  transcribing  and  dictations,  as  well  as  arithmetical  problems,  have  an 
agricultural  application.  Finally,  send  the  teachers  out  into  the  country,  that  they 
may  know  it  understandingiy. 

0.  Compare,  by  a  rigid  examination,  the  different  elementary  manuals  upon 
agricultural  instruction  and  agricultural  reading  books  and  adopt  the  best,  subject 
to  such  additions,  eliminations,  etc.,  as  may  be  thought  necessary.  If  no  book  has 
yet  appeared  sufficiently  good  for  the  purpose,  let  a  prize  be  offered  for  one  or  more 
of  the  kind  required. 

7.  Require  that  a  garden  or  a  plat  of  land  (terrain)  be  annexed  to  every  normal 
school  and  every  rural  elementary  school,  in  order  that  the  teacher  may  set  the 
elder  pnpils  of  the  school  to  experimenting  (essayer)  with  fertilizers,  sowing, 
cultivating  (Linage,  pulverizing  the  soil),  but  especially  with  trimming  trees,  and 
choose  horticultural  operations  which  have  been  brought  to  their  attention  in 
their  books  or  written  exercises.  Further,  let  the  teacher  at  least  once  a  week 
take  his  pupils  on  an  agricultural  investigation  (promenade),  and,  finally,  place 
the  normal  school  near  a  farm,  which  may  or  may  not  belong  to  the  department, 
but  in  any  case  shall  afford  the  students  the  best  examples  possible  for  their 
imitation. 

8.  Order  that  there  shall  be  immediately  established  in  each  chief  place  of  the 
canton  or  in  a  central  commune  agricultural  and  horticultural  conferences,  upon 
which  ail  the  teachers  of  the  circumscription  must  attend.  These  conferences  are 
to  be  presided  over,  both  as  president  and  professor,  by  a  man  well  instructed  in 
agricultural  science,  and  also  capable  of  imparting  his  knowledge  to  others.  Any 
cultivator  who  requests  permission  may  also  be  admitted  to  this  conference, 

9.  Recommend  to  teachers  to  bring  together  during  the  winter  evenings,  if  only 
once  or  twice  a  week,  the  grown-up  people  of  their  communes  and  give  agricultural 
readings  before  them,  accompanied  with  explanations  and  suggestions. 

10.  Fix  upon  a  general  programme  or  scheme  which  will  serve  as  a  general 
plan  of  campaign,  to  be  completed  by  the  particular  programme  proposed  by  the 
agricultural  society — as  the  variety  of  culture  in  the  different  parts  of  France 
requires — and  supplement  it  with  the  detailed  instructions  upon  the  methods  which 
the  teacher  ought  to  employ,  as  noted  in  paragraph  4.  Also,  let  there  be  sent  out 
at  the  same  time  a  list  of  practical  exercises,  etc. 

11.  Appoint  in  each  department  certain  commissions  whose  members  belong  to 
the  agricultural  society  or  societies  of  that  department,  and,  adding  to  this  mem¬ 
bership  the  inspector  of  schools,  let  them  ascertain  the  results  of  the  instruction 
and  advise  the  teachers. 

12.  Finally,  establish  annual  competitions  between  the  students  of  the  elemen¬ 
tary  schools  and  those  pupils  in  the  adult  classes  who  are  worthy  to  be  admitted, 
and  give  each  teacher  an  honorarium,  gauged  according  to  the  number  of  prizes 
obtained  by  his  pupils,  the  prizes  to  be  awarded  by  the  agricultural  committees. 

Such  is  the  fundamental  plan  upon  which  the  Third  Republic  of  France  has 
endeavored  to  introduce  agricultural  instruction  into  rural  France,  for  the  Second 
Empire  collapsed  in  1870,  before  an  opportunity  was  given  to  it  to  carry  out  the 
ideas  regarding  agricultural  education  which  it  had  in  its  last  years  found  itself 
compelled  to  solicit.  The  essential  problem  of  the  plan  is,  the  introduction  of 
agricultural  instruction  having  been  decided  on,  to  find  the  pedagogic  form  in 
which  such  instruction  shall  be  given,  pedagogic  form  in  each  of  its  features — 
what  shall  be  taught,  or  programme;  bow  shall  it  be  taught,  or  method.  The  first 
of  these  falls  within  the  province  of  the  agricultural  scientist;  the  second  within 
that  of  the  pedagogue,  especially  of  that  class  whose  business  it  is  to  systematize 
or,  as  the  original  of  the  above  translation  expresses  the  matter,  “to  constitute 
the  unity  of  the  professorate,”  or,  in  English  idiom,  teach  the  same  thing  in  the 
same  way  everywhere,  though  apparently  teaching  local  agriculture,  a  programme, 
indeed,  expedited  and  enhanced  by  the  intelligent  teacher,  though  held  stationary 
and  perhaps  deteriorated  by  mere  routine.  Let  ns  see  how  these  features  of  peda¬ 
gogical  form  have  been  bandied  in  France,  first  confining  attention  to  the  form 
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rather  than  to  the  agencies  fixed  upon  as  proper  to  introduce  a  rational  agricul¬ 
tural  instruction  in  the  public  elementary  schools. 

1.  Pedagogic  Form,  or  the  Programme  and  Methods. 

We  now  for  a  time  take  leave  of  Mr.  Inspector-General  of  Agricultural  Instruc¬ 
tion  Prillieux  and  Professor  Schribaux,  who,  unquestionably,  are  far  better  able  to 
speak  upon  this  subject  than  a  foreigner,  and  go  back  to  the  31st  day  of  December, 
1867,  when  Mr.  Victor  Duruy,  now  so  well  known  abroad  as  an  historian  and  in 
France  as  one  of  the  great  ministers  of  public  instruction,  was  at  the  head  of 
French  school  affairs.  On  the  29th  of  December,  1867,  Mr.  Duruy  had  ordered 
that  the  departmental  educational  authority  should  arrange  the  school  hours  in 
summer  so  that  a  portion  of  the  children's  time  might  be  utilized  at  home,  hoping 
thereby  to  prevent  the  withdrawal  of  them  by  parents  during  the  summer  lime. 
On  the  following  day,  December  30,  he  issued  a  programme  both  for  the  elemen¬ 
tary  and  the  normal  schools,  and  on  the  31st  he  nominated  several  departmental 
professors  of  agriculture  and  fixed  their  duties,  and  at  the  same  time  issued  an 
“instruction'5  upon  the  organization  of  agricultural  teaching.  But  first,  as  to 
this  “instruction,”  so  far  as  its  second  and  third  divisions  are  concerned,  quoting 
from  Mr.  Duruy 's  circular: 

Mr.  Prefet:  I  have  already  communicated,  to  you  the  different  measures  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  commission  which,  was  charged  with  the  matter  of  organizing  and 
developing  agricultural  instruction  in  the  normal  schools,  the  classes  for  adult 
persons,  and  the  rural  elementary  schools,  and  I  have  submitted  to  the  imperial 
council  of  public  instruction  such  of  its  conclusions  as  I  deemed  it  advisable  to 
have  its  advice  upon  before  stating  them.  I  now  pass  in  review  the  propositions 
of  the  commission,  and  notify  you  of  the  conclusions  which  have  been  arrived  at 
in  regard  to  them.  *  *  * 

(2)  F  ix  upon  a  general  programme  of  agricultural  teaching  which  shall  be  appro¬ 
priate  to  local  conditions  of  culture.  Upon  this  proposition  of  the  commission  it 
is  to  be  said  that  one  of  the  principal  obstacles  which  presents  itself  to  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  agricultural  instruction  in  our  classes  i  s  the  want  of  a  definite  programme. 
When  we  examine  the  very  large  number  of  works  which  treat  upon  agriculture, 
we  see  very  quickly  how,  in  this  vast  field  of  agricultural  science,  the  makers  of 
these  volumes  differ  about  the  principles  of  the  science  which  it  is  desirable  to 
place  before  children  and  country  boys  for  their  study.  The  matters  which  are 
presented  by  one  author  as  fundamental  are  scarcely  noticed  by  another,  and  not 
at  all  by  a  third.  This  one  insists  on  the  cultivation  of  sugar-producing  plants, 
that  one  upon  mulberry  trees,  and  still  another  upon  the  exclusive  culture  of  this 
or  that  forage  plant  more  or  less  unknown.  One  class  are  very  special  in  their 
point  of  view  and  their  works  are  of  no  value  except  under  special  conditions  or 
in  a  certain  locality;  the  other  class  take  such  a  general  view  that  in  wishing  to 
cover  everything  they  are  not  at  all  practical. 

On  the  other  side,  every  teacher  has  not  made  agriculture  a  special  study  with  the 
intent  of  teaching  it,  and  the  actual  condition  of  things  in  the  line  of  agricultural 
science  offers  little  inducement  for  them  to  engage  in  a  study  the  principles  of 
which  are  not  yet  fixed,  as  far  as  it  is  a  matter  of  instruction.  By  placing  in  their 
hands  a  body  (un  ensemble)  of  verified  principles  in  the  form  of  a  programme  they 
will  very  soon  be  in  a  position  to  make  a  course  of  instruction  which  will  produce 
advantageous  results. 

How  do  the  schools  which  are  especially  organized  for  technical  instruction  set 
to  work?  They  commence  by  inscribing  on  their  programmes  the  fundamental  laws 
of  the  science  they  desire  to  teach;  then,  selecting  *from  among  its  applications 
those  which  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  particular  industry,  they  extend  and 
develop  them,  and  in  this  way  young  people  are  educated,  who,  by  joining  subse¬ 
quent  experience  to  the  principles  which  they  had  been  previously  taught,  become 
men  who  are  useful  to  themselves  and  to  society.1 

Let  us  turn  now  to  Mr.  Duruy's  official  programme,  which  is  prefaced  as  follows: 

In  view  of  the  articles  5  and  35  of  the  law  of  March  15,  1850,  and  the  decree  of 
July  2,  1855,  the  imperial  council  of  public  instruction  proceeds  to  determine: 

Art.  1.  The  programme  of  agricultural  instruction  in  the  rural  elementary 
schools  and  in  the  elementary  normal  schools  shall  be  as  follows: 

(1)  Vegetation ,  soil,  climate. — A  general  view  of  vegetation,  the  duration  of 
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vegetable  life  of  vegetables,  different  methods  of  reproduction  (seeds,  buds,  etc.). 
Soils,  their  nature  and  physical  properties.  Influence  of  climate  and  agricultural 
zones  (regions  agricoles). 

(2)  Principal  operations  in  agriculture. — Fertilizing  substances,  tillage,  ecobu- 
age  (lifting  and  burning  the  turf  filled  with  roots,  etc.).  Instruments  of  cultiva¬ 
tion.  Drainage  and  irrigation  and  watering.  Sowing  and  transplanting.  Har¬ 
vesting  and  preservation  of  crops.  Influence  of  heat  and  light.  Breaking  up- 
pasture,  etc.  Inclosures,  country  roads,  wagons,  and  buildings. 

(3)  Crops  and  vegetables  of  interest  to  France. — Cereals,  beans,  oil,  fabric  and! 
color  producing  plants,  forage  plants,  pasture,  curing.  Roots  to  be  used  as  food* 
or  in  industrial  processes  (sugar,  alcohol).  Parasitic  plants  and  animals.  Bushes 
(vegetaux  ligneux).  Propagation,  seed  beds,  grafting,  etc.  Fruit  trees,  ele¬ 
mentary  forestry. 

(4)  Domestic  animals  useful  to  agriculture. — General  principles.  Cow,  horse,., 
pig,  etc.  Fowls,  silkworms,  bees. 

(5)  Agricultural  economy. — Capital,  renting,  working  on  shares,  proprietorship ^ 
buying  and  locating  a  farm  (domaine).  Rotation  of  crops.  Influence  of  various- 
circumstances  upon  agricultural  systems.  Starting  out.  Bookkeeping. 

(6)  Horticidture  ( culture  desjardins). — Division  of  horticulture  in  three  parts,- 
viz,  fruit  garden,  vegetable  garden,  flower  garden.  Parasites  of  garden  crops. 

In  1880  the  plan  of  campaign  is  somewhat  changed.  The  syllabus  of  instruction 
in  the  normal  schools  is  changed  to  read  very  like  the  matter  given  on  page  1010 
of  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  18S9--90,  under  the  head  of~ 
“  Introduction  ”  to  an  agricultural  course  in  higher  elementary  schools  for  boys,, 
and  to  this  the  reader  is  referred.  In  1883  instruction  in  agriculture  was  made? 
obligatory  in  the  rural  elementary  schools  of  France,  and  in  1895  a  new  programme,, 
more  specifically  chemical  and  agricultural,  was  issued.  This  plan  appears  as  a 
part  of  Chapter  XXIV  of  the  Commissioner’s  Report  for  the  year  1895-96,  to  which- 
the  reader  is  referred. 

The  programme  of  1887  is  as  follows: 


ELEMENTARY  PRIMARY. 

Elementary  course  (7-9  years).  First  lessons 
in  the  garden  and  school. 

Middle  course  (9-11).  Ideas  appropriate  to 
what  the  child  has  read,  object  lessons  and  ex¬ 
cursions  with  the  purpose  of  familiarizing 
pupil  with  soils,  fertilizers,  tillage,  and  com¬ 
mon  implements. 

Higher  course  (11-13).  More  methodical  in¬ 
struction  upon  tillage,  implements,  drainage, 
fertilizers  of  all  kinds,  sowing,  harvesting,  do¬ 
mestic  animals,  and  bookkeeping.  Ideas  about 
horticulture,  propagation,  tree  culture,  and 
grafting.  • 


SUPERIOR  PRIMARY. 

Complementary  course  (boys  and  girls  over- 
13).  Same  programme  as  for  following,  but- 
less  developed. 

Higher  primary  schools  (for  boys  and  girls>.- 
Practical  ideas  about  vegetation,  and  the  du¬ 
ration  of  growth,  and  reproduction  (seedsv- 
buds,  grafts).  Different  kinds  of  land,  manures,., 
and  their  use  and  rotation.  Experience  witls. 
and  use  of  agricultural  implements  and  ma¬ 
chines.  Principal  operations  in  agriculture^, 
such  as  breaking  up  land,  planting,  transplant¬ 
ing,  drainage,  and  irrigation.  Principal  crops- 
of  France  and  of  the  locality.  Diseases  of 
plants;  parasites.  Legumes,  fruits,  flowers r*. 
use  of  sash.  Training  and  pruning  fruit  trees  ^ 
care  of  domestic  animals;  bee  culture. 


II.— School  Gardens. 


[Instructions  of  Jules  Simon,  minister  of  public  instruction  of  France,  dated  February  25,  1872.]  ': 

Land  designated  for  school  gardens  sometimes  requires  money  for  breaking  up, 
manuring,  and  planting,  which  comes  most  frequently  out  of  the  pocket  of  the 
teacher,  who  is  not  always  prepared  to  meet  such  expenses.  In  consequence  these - 
gardens  either  are  not  cultivated  as  they  should  be,  or  the  fruit  trees  are  not  of 
the  best  kinds.  In  addition,  the  teacher  who  owns  these  trees  takes  them  away- 
.  with  him  when  he  is  appointed  to  another  position.  This  is,  of  course,  proper,  but 
the  gardens  are  thus  periodically  depleted  of  trees,  and  the  instruction  in  fruit- 
tree  culture  is  either  interrupted  or  relinquished  entirely  in  the  schools  to  which- 
the  depleted  garden  is  annexed.1 


1  The  climate  of  Europe  permits  fruit  trees  to  be  cultivated  on  stocks,  which,  while  dwarfing 
their  growth,  permits  them  to  be  annually  both  severely  pruned,  in  the  sense  of  that  word  im* 
America,  and  also  root  pruned;  hence  they  are  readily  removable. 
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It  is  desirable  to  remove  these  obstacles,  and  to  accomplish  an  improvement  it 
is  essential  to  include  in  the  appropriation  for  the  school  buildings  and  grounds 
the  cost  of  preparing  the  soil  for  gardening  purposes,  and  under  such  conditions 
the  trees  owned  by  the  district  shall  be  inventoried  as  fixtures,  and  the  teacher, 
who  necessarily  gathers  the  fruit,  shall  do  so  by  virtue  of  his  position  alone.  It 
is  only  in  this  manner  that  it  is  possible  to  create,  to  maintain,  and  to  develop, an 
instruction  which  tends  to  increase  the  well-being  of  the  rural  population. 

I  desire  to  add,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  organization  of  this  kind  of  instruction 
in  the  rural  public  schools,  that  it  is  necessary  to  limit  expenditures  as  much  as 
possible,  and  this  may  be  brought  about,  I  am  led  to  believe,  through  the  normal 
schools  which  have  nurseries  from  which  scions  and  cuttings,  as  also  new  or 
useful  plants,  may  be  furnished  each  year;  and  I  am  convinced  that  the  directors 
of  these  normal  schools  will  second  the  effort  of  the  minister  in  this  matter. 1 

III. — The  Departmental  Agricultural  Professor  and  His  Course  in  the  Normal 

Schools  for  Men. 

The  National  Legislature  of  France  in  1879  created  a  “  departmental  professor 
of  agriculture/’  whose  duties  embraced  the  following: 

1.  The  agricultural  instruction  given  in  the  normal  schools  of  each  department 
and  in  other  public  schools  where  such  instruction  may  be  given. 

2.  Country  meetings  (“farmers’ institutes”),  not  fewer  than  26  annually. 

3.  Such  duties  as  he  may  be  charged  with  by  the  prefect  of  the  department  or 
the  minister  of  agriculture  and  commerce. 

By  the  law  of  March  28,  1882,  elementary  agricultural  instruction  in  the  public 
schools  was  made  to  comprehend  the  elements  of  the  sciences  and  their  applica¬ 
tion  to  agriculture,  and  by  the  decree  of  1887  it  was  made  to  comprehend  the  first 
ideas  about  science,  principally  in  its  applications  to  agriculture. 

PROGRAMME  OF  THE  COURSE  OF  AGRICULTURE  FOR  FRENCH  NORMAL  SCHOOLS  FOR  MEN. 

Second  year  of  normal-school  course,  devoted  to  agriculture,  zootechnic,  and 
rural  economy  (two  hours  a  week) :  (1)  Vegetable  growing — study  of  the  soil  and 
the  means  of  modifying  its  chemical  composition  and  physical  properties  (manure 
and  fertilization,  irrigation,  drainage,  cultivation;  special  crops,  such  as  cereals, 
legumins,  etc. ) ,  and  rotation  of  crops;  (2)  zootechnic — feeding  places  of  horses, 
cows,  sheep,  and  swine;  and  (3)  rural  economy — property  in  land,  methods  of 
exploitation  and  capital  required,  bookkeeping. 

The  third  year  of  normal-school  course,  devoted  to  horticulture  (fruit-tree  and 
vegetable  growing)  (one  hour  a  week):  General  ideas  of  culture  planting,  pre¬ 
paring  the  soil,  the  “plantation;”  special  kinds  of  culture  of  fruit  trees,  grape, 
peach,  cherry,  plum,  pear,  apple,  roses,  etc.;  grafting;  and  the  vegetable  garden. 
The  professor  must  accentuate  the  methods  and  productions  of  the  different  locali¬ 
ties.  (Subsequently  this  programme  was  changed  so  as  to  make  the  course  con¬ 
sist  of  two  lessons  a  week  during  winter  to  the  second-year  students  in  one  class  ) 

In  his  special  instructions  the  minister  of  education  of  France  observes  that  it  is 
not  to  be  understood  that  the  normal  schools  are  to  be  turnecf  into  ‘  ‘  agronomic  insti¬ 
tutions”  because  agricultural  instruction  is  given  an  “honorable  place”  in  their 
course  of  study.  “  What  is  necessary,”  said  that  functionary,  ‘  ‘  is  that  the  graduates 
when  they  become  teachers  shall  carry  to  the  elementary  schools  an  exact  knowledge 
of  the  soil,  the  means  of  improving  it,  the  methods  of  cultivation,  the  management 
of  a  farm,  of  a  garden,  etc.  It  is  sufficient  if  they  can  teach  in  the  elementary  school 
the  elements  of  agriculture,  give  wise  counsel  in  the  neighborhood,  and,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  combat  effectively  routine  and  prejudice.  To  accomplish  this  it  will  suffice 
if  the  instruction  given  by  the  teacher  is  sober  and  clear;  if  the  ideas  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  are  rectified  by  visits  to  the  best  farms,  by  some  laboratory  work,  and  by 
frequent  tests  in  the  garden  or  demonstration  field  of  the  school.  The  object  of 
the  course  is  not  to  teach  the  business  of  farming,  but  to  study  the  phenomena  of 
life  and  the  conditions  of  its  development,  to  inspire  a  love  for  the  country,  and 
to  develop  the  natural  tendencies  of  children  to  become  interested  in  flowers,  birds,” 
etc.  (Decree  of  1880.) 


1  In  America  the  experiment  station  might  serve  instead  of  the  normal  school,  though  it  should 
he  stated  that  there  are  about  100  normal  schools  in  France. 
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IV.—' The  Demonstration  Grounds  (Champs  de  Demonstration). 

The  departmental  professor  should  not  confine  himself  [said  the  French  minister 
of  public  instruction  in  1881]  to  giving  merely  oral  instruction.  He  should  join 
example  to  precept,  operate  upon  the  place,  reenforce  his  lessons  by  demonstrations 
with  machines  or  instruments,  and  conduct  his  pupils  abroad  to  witness  the  results 
obtained  by  advanced  methods.  I  have  unceasingly  called  these  facts  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  departmental  professors  each  time  I  have  had  occasion  to  inform  them  of 
a  new  fact  or  discovery  or  of  legislative  matters  necessary  for  the  rural  population 
to  be  made  acquainted  with,  and  my  efforts  have  already  borne  fruit.  Several 
professors,  recognizing  the  utility  of  these  suggestions,  have  created  experimental 
stations  (champs),  have  published  interesting  reports,  and  organized  practical 
demonstrations  which  have  been  appreciated  by  the  public;  but  though  these 
examples  have  been  imitated  outside  of  our  borders,  they  are  still  too  infrequently 
copied  at  home.  *  *  *  There  should  be  no  confusion  between  these  demon¬ 
stration  grounds  (champs  de  demonstration)  and  experimental  stations — that  is, 
establishments  of  experimentation  (champs  d’experiences  ou  etablissements  d’ex- 
perimentation).  The  experimental  station  is  designed  to  make  experiments  to 
test  doubtful  or  misunderstood  matters,  and  such  is  the  function  of  the  agronomic 
stations  of  France;  but  the  methods  of  investigation  carried  on  at  such  stations 
require  an  expenditure  of  time  in  the  field  and  laboratory  not  at  the  disposal  of 
the  departmental  professor  to  give.  The  demonstration  grounds  are  to  show  the 
facts  which  have  been  discovered  and  verified;  in  short,  to  disseminate  the  char¬ 
acter  and  value  of  such  discoveries.  (There  were  said  to  be,  in  1896,  nearly  4,000 
of  these  plats.) 

V.— Cause  of  the  Failure  to  Accomplish  the  Best  Results  in  Agricultural 
Instruction  in  France. 

The  teachers  [say  Messrs.  Prillieux  and  Schribaux,  in  their  official  report  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  minister  of  public  instruction,  1890]  carry  away  to  the  elementary 
school  the  methods  and  tendencies  of  their  normal  school.  If  agriculture  does  not 
occupy  a  place  of  honor  in  that  school,  if  the  general  instruction  does  not  testify 
for  agriculture  a  sympathetic  feeling,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  renounce  all 
hope  of  making  our  teachers  the  apostles  of  progress  in  agriculture,  and  it  would 
be  wise  to  remove  from  our  programmes  for  the  rural  elementary  schools  a  branch 
of  instruction  which  is  taught  without  knowledge,  without  conviction,  and  with¬ 
out  benefit.  So  far,  at  least,  agricultural  instruction  in  the  French  elementary 
schools  has  given  mediocre  results. 

As  early  as  1884  the  departmental  professors  as  a  body  addressed  the  minister 
of  public  instruction,  who  had  inaugurated  an  inquiry,  tc  the  following  effect; 

We  deem  it  proper  that  the  examination  for  a  teacher’s  certificate  should  rec¬ 
ognize  more  largely  the  instruction  given  by  the  departmental  professors.  More 
than  65  departments  have  now  (1884)  a  chair  of  agriculture,  and  lessons  in  agri¬ 
culture  are  given  in  almost  all  the  normal  schools  for  men,  as  far  a3  the  students 
of  the  second  and  third  years  are  concerned.  This  instruction  is  given  according 
to  a  general  plan  everywhere  the  same,  which  has  been  approved  by  the  superior 
council  of  public  instruction,  and  it  seems  right  that  candidates  for  the  higher 
grade  teachers’  certificate  should  give  a  special  guaranty  that  they  are  proficient 
in  agriculture  and  horticulture. 1 

Though  this  deliverance  has  not  been  ignored,  nevertheless  it  is  said  that  the 
departmental  professors  are  not  satisfied  with  the  situation. 

VI.— The  Farm  or  Practical  Schools  of  France. 

[From  a  report  prepared  by  an  English  Parliamentary  commission.] 

The  farm  schools  of  France  (1898;  are  a  class  of  institutions  which  correspond 
more  or  less  to  the  model  farms  of  Ireland,  and  French  experience  in  this  particu¬ 
lar  has  not  been  more  fortunate  than  Irish.  In  1848  these  were  a  class  of  schools 
greatly  favored  by  French  theorists  in  agricultural  education,  and  52  of  them 
were  established  in  different  parts  of  France.  This  number  has  been  steadily 
diminished  by  the  State  until  there  are  now  only  16  of  them.  The  farm  schools 


1  Recueil  des  monographies  pedagogiques  publiees  par  le  ministere  de  l’instruction  publique. 
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were  intended  chiefly  for  the  training  of  agricultural  laborers,  farm  servants, 
and  the  sons  of  small  farmers,  but  it  has  been  found  that  the  sort  of  knowledge 
there  received  is  better  acquired  by  service  on  well-managed  private  farms  on 
which  young  laborers  can  earn  from  $50  to  $75  a  year  while  learning  all  they  want 
to  know. 

There  are  in  France  6,913,500  farmers,  of  whom  3,460,000  are  proprietors  and 
farmers,  the  other  half  being  day  laborers  and  servants.  Out  of  the  3,460,000 
proprietors  and  farmers  8,159  cultivate  farms  of  more  than  500  acres,  20,644 
between  250  and  500  acres,  115,254  between  100  and  200  acres,  259,800  between  50 
and  100  acres,  and  3,022,700  less  than  50  acres. 

This  last  class  contribute  the  backbone  of  the  French  peasantry,  that  wonderful 
race  whose  thrift,  industry,  probity,  tenacity  of  purpose,  and  intelligence  have 
excited  universal  admiration.  This  class  shrank  from  sending  their  children  to 
the  farm  schools,  there  to  act  as  a  sort  of  servant  and  simply  to  learn  what 
they  often  could  learn  just  as  well  at  home.  Thus  it  was  found  necessary  to  cre¬ 
ate  a  new  type  of  school,  one  whose  fees  should  not  be  above  the  means  of  the  small 
farmer  nor  require  for  admission  a  higher  preparation  than  was  given  by  the  ele¬ 
mentary  schools,  and,  further,  which  should  receive  the  pupils  not  at  the  age  of  17, 
like  the  farm  schools,  but  at  12  or  14.  The  first  school  of  this  kind  was  founded  in 
1872  with  the  aid  of  the  departmental  council  of  the  Department  of  the  Meuse  (i.  e., 
in  English,  Meuse  County) .  The  General  Government  resolved  to  include  them  in 
the  national  system  in  1875.  There  are  now  40  of  these  schools.  These  ‘  ‘  practical  ” 
schools  are  a  most  interesting  combination  of  the  State  system  with  the  voluntary 
system  of  Government,  of  Government  aid  with  local  and  private  initiative  and 
support,  and  of  central  authority  with  local  responsibility. 

The  practical  school  must  be  established  on  a  farm  or  an  estate  belonging  to  an 
individual  or  a  county  council  or  a  municipality,  and  must  be  carried  on  by  one 
or  other  of  these  owners  at  their  own  expense  and  risk,  the  State  supplying  only 
the  cost  of  the  teaching  and  directing  staff  and  some  scholarships  or  bourses  by 
way  of  assistance  to  less  well-to-do  pupils.  The  implements  and  other  material 
must  be  provided  by  the  locality.  No  encouragement  is  given  to  a  large  outlay 
on  showy  buildings,  the  existing  buildings  of  the  chateau  or  farm  offered  being 
almost  invariably  utilized.  When  a  farm  or  estate  has  been  selected  by  the  min¬ 
ister  of  agriculture  on  the  advice  of  the  county  council  and  after  inspection  by  an 
agent,  the  proprietor  or  farmer  is  usually  named  director  and  given  control  of  the 
school;  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  results  of  the  French  system  of  agri¬ 
cultural  education  that  in  most  of  these  cases  the  proprietor,  a  farmer,  is  a  highly 
trained  agriculturist  possessing  the  diploma  of  the  National  Institute  of  Agronomy. 
[The  university  or  post-graduate  course  of  French  agricultural  instruction,  see 
p.  998  of  Report  of  this  Bureau  for  1889-90,  vol.  2.]  The  staff  usually  numbers 
eight  or  nine.  The  director,  who,  if  he  be  a  professor,  is  piaid  $800  to  $1,200,  one 
professor  at  $480  to  $600,  one  $400  to  $480,  one  at  $360  to  $440,  an  assistant  master 
and  laboratory  superintendent  of  garden  work  each  at  $320  to  $400,  a  visiting  vet¬ 
erinary  officer  at  $120  to  $160,  and  a  military  instructor  $60  to  $80.  It  is  another 
result  of  a  well-established  system  of  agricultural  education  that  a  supply  of  fully 
qualified  teachers  is  available  to  man  these  agricultural  colleges  and  some  of  them 
decorated  for  services  done  to  the  science  of  agriculture.  The  aim  is  to  train  the 
pupils  in  the  best  forms  of  cultivation  for  their  own  part  of  the  country,  but  the 
theoretical  course  is  more  uniform,  including  agriculture,  zootechny,  rural  econ¬ 
omy  and  engineering,  physics,  chemistry,  botany,  meteorology,  zoology,  geology, 
horticulture,  entomology,  a  popular  course  in  civil  law,  mathematics,  surveying, 
bookkeeping,  and  hygiene. 
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INSTRUCTION  IN  AGRICULTURE  IN  PRUSSIA. 

The  royal  department  of  agriculture  of  Prussia  in  1897  submitted  to  the  Prus¬ 
sian  legislature  a  course  of  study  in  agriculture  for  rural  public  schools  which 
had  been  in  successful  operation  as  the  course  in  agriculture  for  the  model  schools 
(Musterschulen)  of  the  circle  of  Rybnik  in  Prussia. 

In  the  Padagogische  Zeitung,  the  organ  of  the  German  Teachers’  Association, 
this  course  is  described,  the  journal  taking  the  occasion  to  speak  of  the  poor 
pedagogical  condition  of  the  rural  schools  and  to  ask  the  question,  “  What  can 
the  agricultural  minister  of  each  State  of  the  German  Empire  do  to  build  up  the 
agricultural  continuation  schools?”  and  to  answer  the  question  thus:  “He  should 
improve  the  course  with  strict  regard  to  the  requirements  of  the  agricultural 
calling;  should  provide  a  course  for  the  instruction  of  teachers  of  rural  schools; 
should  supply  traveling  technical  teachers,  compile  reading  books,  provide  appa¬ 
ratus,  and  distribute  prizes.”  The  curriculum  of  the  model  “continuation” 
schools  now  being  established  in  Rybnik  “  Circle”  in  Prussia,  continues  the  Zeit¬ 
ung,  is  to  be  taught  by  a  traveling  agricultural  teacher  and  the  regular  teacher. 
The  programme  is  as  follows: 


NATURAL  SCIENCE  AND  AGRICULTURE. 

One  hour  weekly. 

First  winter. — (1)  Physics,  to  wit:  The  general  properties  of  bodies  and  gravity; 
the  sources  of  heat  and  its  distribution;  the  thermometer;  water,  liquefaction, 
steam,  ebullition,  fog,  dew,  rain,  ice,  atmospheric  heat  phenomena.  (2)  Chemistry: 
The  most  important  agricultural  inorganic  compounds;  carbonic  acid,  sulphuric 
acid,  phosphoric  and  silicic  acids,  nitrogen  and  the  air,  ammonia  and  nitric  acid, 
hydrogen,  water  (in  December).  Potassium,  sodium,  magnesium,  lime,  alumina, 
iron  and  its  most  important  combinations  (January).  (3)  Soil  formation  (Feb¬ 
ruary").  (4)  Fertilizers  (March).  (5)  Agricultural  plants,  to  wit:  Useful  and 
objectionable  plants;  cultivated  plants,  meadow  plants  (pasture  grasses?);  weeds 
and  their  destruction;  the  value  of  a  forest  (die  Bedeutung  des  W aides)  (Novem¬ 
ber).  Inner  and  outer  form  of  plants;  increasing  by  budding  (Knospen)  and 
seeds;  conditions  of  germination  and  growth  (December).  Nourishment  of  plants 
(January).  Irrigation  and  drainage  (Be-  und  Ent-wasserung) ;  rational  prep¬ 
aration  of  the  soil  (February).  Sowing,  cultivation,  and  harvesting;  the  more 
important  cultivated  plants,  including  kitchen  vegetables  (March). 

Second  winter. — (1)  Chemistry,  the  more  important  organic  compounds,  to  wit: 
Starch,  sugar,  fat,  albumen  (November).  Dairying,  food,  circulation  of  the  blood, 
and  respiration  (January).  (2)  Physics:  The  lever,  inclines,  pulleys,  specific 
weight,  atmospheric  pressure,  barometer,  pump,  hose,  siphon  (February).  The 
more  important  agricultural  implements  and  mechanics  (March).  (3)  Zoology 
and  cattle  raising,  to  wit:  Useful  and  harmful  animals,  bony  structure  (Novem¬ 
ber).  The  more  important  breeds  of  domestic  animals;  structure  of  the  teeth 
(December).  Breeding,  habits,  andcareof  animals  (January).  Feeding  animals, 
.  especially  young  cattle.  (4)  Rural  economy,  to  wit:  Concurrence  of  land,  capital, 
and  work;  relations  of  grain  and  forage  farming;  rotation  of  crops;  mutual  coop¬ 
erative  societies  and  insurance  (March). 
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GARDENERS’  SCHOOLS  IN  RUSSIA. 

In  compliance  with  a.  request  from  a  resident  of  Massachusetts  the  Department 
of  State  sent  an  instruction  to  various  United  States  consular  officers  in  Russia  to 
forward  information  in  regard  to  gardeners’  schools  in  that  Empire.  Reports 
have  been  received  from  Odessa,  Moscow,  and  Warsaw.  These  replies  appeared 
in  Advance  Sheets  of  Consular  Reports,  and  are  here  reproduced.  They  will  serve 
to  supplement  an  article  on  “School  gardens,”  Yol.  1  of  this  Report,  p.  224. 

ODESSA. 

United  States  Consul  Heenan  writes,  on  February  5,  1898: 

In  compliance  with  instructions  from  the  Department  I  have  the  honor  to  trans¬ 
mit  a  report  on  school  gardens  and  agricultural  science  in  Russia.  In  this  report 
I  have  given  a  brief  history  of  the  efforts  made  to  improve  the  conditions  of  agri¬ 
culture  in  Russia.  It  seemed  advisable  to  do  this,  in  order  that  the  subject  of 
school  gardens  should  be  better  understood. 

The  system  of  farming  in  vogue  among  the  peasantry  in  Russia  is  primitive  in 
the  extreme,  the  peasant  believing  that  what  was  good  enough  for  his  grandfather 
is  good  enough  for  him.  The  difficulties  and  opposition  which  private  and  offi¬ 
cial  efforts  meet  in  Russia  would  scarcely  be  understood  in  the  United  States.  It 
is  quite  safe  to  state  that  the  soil  which  is  tilled  by  the  peasantry  here,  if  it  were 
tilled  in  a  proper  manner,  would  yield  two  and  even  three  times  as  many  bushels 
per  acre  as  it  does  at  present.  How  serious  a  competitor  Russia  would  then  be  in 
the  grain  markets  of  the  world  will  be  easily  understood,  when  it  is  remembered 
that  its  wheat  crop  alone  in  1896  was  372,000,000  bushels;  in  1895,  397,000,000 
bushels;  in  1894,  446,000,000  bushels;  and  in  1893,  402,000,000  bushels. 

The  historic  part  of  this  report  was  taken  largely  from  Prof.  N.  P.  Moskalske’s 
article  on  agricultural  schools  in  Russia,  which  was  prepared  for  the  Columbian 
Exposition  at  Chicago  in  1893.  The  part  relating  to  school  gardens  was  obtained 
by  correspondence  with  various  parties  and  by  visits  and  conversations  with 
others. 

I  have  confined  this  report  to  the  school  gardens  in  the  government  of  Ekateri- 
noslav,  because  this  province  is  a  fair  example  of  what  has  been  done. 

The  first  practical  school  of  agriculture  in  Russia  was  founded  in  the  govern-  # 
ment  of  St.  Petersburg,  late  in  the  last  century.  It  was  the  first  attempt  to 
develop  the  science  of  agriculture  in  Russia.  Persons  of  both  sexes  and  of  all 
classes  were  admitted;  the  full  course  was  three  years.  The  attempt,  however, 
was  a  failure  and  was  abandoned  in  1803. 
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In  1822  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Moscow,  in  connection  with  the  Economic 
Society  of  St.  Petersburg,  established  at  Moscow  an  agricultural  school  with  an 
adjoining  farm,  where,  at  first,  only  peasants  belonging  to  landowners  were 
admitted.  Later  on,  in  1885,  boys  of  ali  classes  had  free  access  to  the  school. 
The  qualifications  of  entry  were  that  all  applicants  should  be  able  to  read  and 
write  and  should  be  not  less  than  16  years  of  age.  The  full  course  was  for  five 
3Tears,  and  comprised  the  ordinary  sciences,  as  also  geodesy,  chemistry,  physics, 
mechanics,  agriculture,  architecture,  and  bookkeeping.  The  aim  of  the  school 
was  to  qualify  young  men  to  manage  estates. 

In  1S25  a  similar  school  was  founded  in  St.  Petersburg  by  the  Countess  Strogo¬ 
nov,  who  gave  it  over  to  the  Imperial  Economic  Society  and  permitted  the  stu¬ 
dents  to  make  their  practical  studies  on  her  estate  of  1,200  acres,  in  the  government 
of  Novgorod,  about  60  miles  from  St.  Petersburg.  Eventually  the  Russian  Gov¬ 
ernment  contributed  toward  the  support  of  this  school;  nevertheless,  as  it  proved 
to  be  too  great  a  financial  burden  for  the  Countess,  and  as  it  did  not  show  very 
practical  results,  it  was  closed  in  1844.  The  same  fate  awaited  the  two  agricul¬ 
tural  schools  founded  near  St.  Petersburg  in  the  forties — that  of  Udelnoe, 
exclusively  for  peasant  boys,  and  the  St.  Petersburg  school,  belonging  to  the 
Economic  Society,  exclusively  for  boys  of  the  nobility.  The  peasant  students 
soon  left  the  school  and  returned  to  their  old  ways  of  farming,  while  the  students 
of  the  other  school,  profiting  by  the  rights  given  them  by  the  school,  entered  the 
Government  service.  The  committee  for  improving  agriculture  in  Russia,  which 
was  founded  in  1833,  had  great  influence  on  the  development  of  the  science  of 
agriculture  in  Russia.  It  was  due  to  the  influence  of  this  organization  that  Gov¬ 
ernment  aid  was  secured  for  existing  agricultural  schools,  and  also  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  new  schools.  In  1836  a  new  school  was  established  in  the  town  of 
Gorki,  in  the  government  of  Mojilev,  with  teachers  specially  trained  for  their 
duties  by  the  professor  of  rural  economy  and  technology  in  the  University  of 
Jurjev. 

The  first  establishment  in  Russia  for  teaching  the  science  of  gardening  was 
founded  in  the  Crimea  in  1812  and  was  known  as  the  Nikitsk  Garden.  The  princi¬ 
pal  aim  of  this  institution  was  the  cultivation  and  acclimatization  in  the  Crimea 
of  the  plants  of  southern  countries.  In  1828  the  Magarachsk  School  of  Viticulture 
was  joined  to  the  garden.  Later  on,  two  garden  schools  were  opened,  one  in  Penza 
and  the  other  in  Ekaterinoslav,  and  also  the  Imperial  Botanical  Garden  in  St.  Peters¬ 
burg.  Of  these,  the  Ekaterinoslav  school  was  closed  in  1859,  while  the  others  have 
remained  in  existence  ever  since. 

The  above  brief  summary  gives  the  history  of  private  effort  in  Russia  to  spread 
the  science  of  agriculture.  It  is  only  since  the  reign  of  Nicholas  I,  when  the  min¬ 
istry  of  Crown  domains  and  agriculture  was  estbatished,  that  systematic  meas¬ 
ures  for  spreading  the  science  of  agriculture  have  been  taken  by  the  Russian  Gov¬ 
ernment.  An  agricultural  school  with  an  extensive  special  course,  but  with  very 
limited  instruction  in  other  branches,  was  opened  in  the  town  of  Gorki  in  1840. 
It  was  divided  into  three  sections— a  lower,  designed  principally  for  peasants;  a 
higher,  called  the  Gorki  Agricultural  Institute,  for  furnishing  educated  agricul¬ 
turists;  and  a  middle,  for  preparing  land  stewards  and  farm  bailiffs.  Twenty 
thousand  dollars  was  annually  appropriated  for  the  maintenance  oi  the  institution, 
together  with  the  school  and  farm. 

Young  men  who  had  finished  their  literary  studies  in  a  secondary  school  were 
admitted  to  this  institution.  The  course  was  four  years,  during  which  time  stu¬ 
ff  dents  were  trained  in  natural  and  agricultural  sciences  and  were  given  practical 
lessons  in  farming.  Those  who  finished  the  full  course  in  the  institute  had  the 
same  rights  as  those  who  graduated  from  the  universities.  I??  1864  this  institute 
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was  transferred  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  in  1869  the  teaching  of  forestry  received  so 
much  attention  that  the  institute  was  divided  into  two  sections — agriculture  and 
forestry.  In  1878  the  first  section  was  closed  altogether,  and  the  school  was 
changed  into  a  higher  school  of  forestry.  From  the  foundation  of  the  Gorki  Agri¬ 
cultural  Institute  to  the  year  1865,  when  it  was  transferred  to  St.  Petersburg,  499 
persons  had  completed  the  full  course.  If  the  70  students  who  finished  the  higher 
section  be  included,  the  total  would  be  569. 

The  agricultural  schools  which  were  afterwards  established  in  the  various  gov¬ 
ernments  of  Russia  were  chiefly  molded  on  the  Gorki  Institute.  For  the  lower 
instruction  in  agriculture  the  Government  provided  eight  farms  on  Crown  lands 
in  the  different  divisions  of  Russia.  These  farms  were  designed  for  preparing 
young  peasants  to  be  expert  farmers  and  for  making  experiments  to  improve  the 
industry.  Young  men  from  16  to  20  years  of  age,  able  to  read  and  write,  were 
admitted  as  pupils  on  these  farms.  The  teaching  was  exclusively  practical  and 
consisted  in  working  on  the  farms  and  in  studying  the  best  methods  of  agricul¬ 
ture.  The  course  w^as  for  four  years,  and  corresponded  to  that  of  the  lower 
schools,  adding  thereto  the  fundamental  rules  of  agriculture  and  of  veterinary 
surgery  by  simple  means.  Schools  of  these  three  grades  also  existed  in  Russia  for 
teaching  gardening.  In  the  fifteen  years  during  which  farms  and  nurseries 
existed  for  teaching  boys,  the  number  of  pupils  who  had  finished  their  full  course 
was  as  follows:  Up  to  1865  there  were  on  the  farms  2,410  pupils,  and  in  garden 
establishments,  up  to  1869,  849  pupils,  of  whom  518  were  in  garden  schools  and  331 
in  nurseries.  These  pupils,  chiefly  serfs,  were  of  great  use  to  their  masters. 
The  records  show,  however,  that  these  schools  made  but  little  improvement  in  the 
peasants’  method  of  farming,  as  most  of  the  pupils  on  returning  home  continued 
to  follow  the  old  systems  of  farming.  The  principal  reason  why  the  teaching  of 
these  schools  was  not  more  effective  was  that  the  pupils  were  too  little  taught  to 
study  special  branches.  There  was  no  elementary  instruction  in  the  natural  sci¬ 
ences  preparatory  to  the  study  of  special  subjects.  The  boys  often  attended  these 
institutions  not  from  choice,  but  under  compulsion,  and  looked  upon  the  whole 
course  in  the  light  of  an  unpleasant  duty.  This  view  was  pretty  general  among 
the  peasant  farmers,  and  even  among  the  landowners. 

This  brings  us  down  to  the  reign  of  Alexander  II  and  the  liberation  of  the 
serfs  in  1861,  which  freed  the  Crown  peasants  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  minis¬ 
try  of  Crown  domains,  and  resulted  in  a  complete  change  in  the  system  of  develop¬ 
ing  agricultural  industry  in  Russia.  The  Government  soon  discovered  that  the 
landowners,  as  well  as  the  peasants  who  had  been  set  free,  were  in  great  need  of 
instruction  in  farming,  and  steps  were  taken  to  disseminate  the  science  of  agri¬ 
culture  among  them.  Without  going  too  much  into  detail,  it  will  suffice  to  state 
that  the  efforts  made  consisted  in  still  further  developing  and  increasing  the 
number  of  schools.  These  schools  were  classified  as  higher  agricultural  schools, 
middle  schools,  farm  schools,  land-surveying  schools,  and  garden  schools. 

It  is  not  the  intention  in  this  report  to  do  more  than  mention  these  schools  and 
to  add  that  they  have  been  very  successful.  It  is  with  the  lower  agricultural 
schools  and  the  efforts  to  reach  the  peasant  class  that  this  report  has  to  do. 
When  the  middle  agricultural  schools  had  attained  a  sufficient  development,  the 
ministry  of  Crown  domains  began  to  establish  lower-grade  schools.  These  were 
organized  one  by  one,  and  during  the  ten  years  from  1871  to  1881  six  were  estab¬ 
lished.  The  first  founded  was  a  dairy  school,  opened  in  1871,  in  the  town  of 
Edimonovo,  on  the  River  Volga,  The  school  admitted  pupils  of  both  sexes,  with¬ 
out  any  restriction  as  to  age  or  qualifications.  The  number  of  pupils  was  over  80 
per  year.  There  was  no  theoretical  course  and  no  fixed  plan  for  practical  studies 
in  the  school. 
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The  second  lower  school  was  the  Goretsk  Trade  School,  founded  in  1872,  for 
preparing  workmen  for  making  farming  machines  and  implements.  A  factory 
and  workshops  were  annexed  to  the  school  in  which  boys  learned  to  make  and 
mend  farming  implements  and  machinery,  and  for  that  purpose  they  were 
instructed  in  joinery,  wood  turning  and  polishing,  locksmith’s  work,  soldering,  and 
smithy  work  in  general.  The  full  course  at  this  school  was  five  years.  Besides 
the  ordinary  subjects,  the  following  were  taught:  Physics  and  general  mechanics, 
metal  and  wood  technology,  agricultural  mechanics,  the  construction  of  agricul¬ 
tural  machines  and  implements,  tracing,  and  geometric  and  technical  drawing. 
The  average  number  of  pupils  attending  this  school  was  about  50  a  year,  and  the 
number  who  finished  the  full  course  was,  on  the  average,  4  persons  a  year.  The 
school  receives  $2,000  annually  from  the  Government. 

To  the  category  of  agricultural  schools  established  according  to  special  regula¬ 
tions  belongs  the  school  in  Courland,  on  the  estate  known  as  Alt-Saten;  also  the 
schools  in  the  governments  of  Minsk,  Kostroma,  and  Vladimir.  As  the  organiza¬ 
tion  and  maintenance  of  these  lower  schools  were  very  expensive,  the  number  of 
pupils  finishing  the  full  course  rather  small,  and  the  demand  for  expert  farmers 
considerably  increased,  the  ministry  of  Crown  domains  arrived  at  the  following 
conclusions:  That  it  was  very  important  to  increase  the  number  of  lower  agricul¬ 
tural  schools;  that  the  cheapest  and  simplest  method  would  be  to  establish  them 
on  well-organized  estates,  believing  that  theoretical  teaching  could  be  better 
combined  with  practice  on  such  estates  than  on  Crown  lands.  The  law  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  these  lower  schools,  which  was  enacted  in  December,  1883,  contains  the 
following  provisions: 

(1)  The  aim  of  the  lower  agricultural  schools  is  to  spread  among  the  population 
the  fundamental  principles  of  farming  and  of  the  trades  connected  therewith, 
principally  by  practical  studies  and  work. 

(2)  The  schools  are  to  be  founded  by  private  persons,  by  zemstvos,  or  by  socie¬ 
ties  on  lands  pertaining  thereto,  or  granted  by  the  Government  for  that  purpose. 

(3)  The  courses  of  these  schools  are  divided  into  two  grades,  namely,  a  general, 
for  the  teaching  of  agriculture,  and  a  special,  for  its  different  branches,  such  as 
apiculture,  gardening,  wine  making,  the  dairy,  etc. 

(4)  All  the  pupils  are  required  to  work  gratis  on  the  farm  belonging  to  the 
school  or  to  the  founder  of  it,  but  after  Gne  year  a  small  salary  may  be  given 
them. 

(5)  The  lower  schools  may  be  of  two  categories,  first  and  second;  but  the  course 
in  both  is  the  same,  and  of  three  years.  One  or  two  preparatory  classes  may  be 
annexed  to  the  school. 

(6)  Boys  not  younger  than  14  may  enter  the  schools  of  either  category.  Those 
who  enter  the  first  category  must  previously  finish  the  course  in  a  two-class  vil¬ 
lage  school.  To  the  preparatory  classes  pupils  of  very  limited  education  are 
admitted. 

(7)  Besides  reviewing  the  general  sciences,  the  pupils  are  to  be  taught  natural 
sciences  and  given  a  short  course  in  agriculture. 

(8)  In  winter  the  pupils  study  in  classes,  and  the  summer  is  given  to  practical 
studies. 

(9)  After  finishing  the  course,  the  pupils,  before  receiving  diplomas,  must  prac¬ 
tice  for  one  year  on  other  farms. 

(10)  The  Government  contributes  from  $750  to  $1,800  a  year  to  agricultural 
schools,  according  as  they  belong  to  the  first  or  second  category  and  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  preparatory  classes.  This  sum  is  given  only  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
teachers  and  for  books. 

(11)  In  schools  supported  by  the  Government  a  smaller  number  of  pupils  are 
admitted.  A  special  contract  is  concluded  with  the  department  of  agriculture 
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and  rural  industry,  in  which  are  stated  the  rights  and  obligations  of  the  founder 
of  the  school  and  of  the  proprietor  of  the  estate  on  which  it  is  opened. 

(12)  Those  who  serve  in  the  schools  are  freed  from  military  conscription  and 
enjoy  all  rights  attending  the  civil  service,  and  at  the  end  of  each  five  years’  serv¬ 
ice  receive  from  the  treasury  an  augmentation  to  the  amount  of  a  fourth  of  their 
annual  salary,  till  such  time  as  the  originally  determined  salary  shall  have  been 
doubled. 

(18)  Special  regulations  for  dairy  schools  have  been  drawn  up  and  perfected 
by  the  minister  of  imperial  domains,  in  mutual  agreement  with  the  minister  of 
public  instruction.  In  the  regulations  for  these  schools  the  following  points  are 
noted,  in  distinction  to  the  regulations  of  ordinary  rural  industrial  schools: 

Dairy  schools  may  be  established  on  all  private  estates  where  a  regular  dairy 
industry  is  carried  on,  where  there  are  not  less  than  80  milch  cows,  and  where 
each  cow  gives  not  less  than  2,700  pounds  of  milk  annually.  The  school  may  be 
either  for  boys  or  girls.  The  number  of  pupils  in  each  school  must  not  exceed  12. 
A  treasury  subvention  is  accorded,  both  for  the  salaries  of  the  director  or  direct¬ 
ress  and  the  teachers  of  the  school,  as  well  as  for  the  maintenance  of  the  pupils. 
The  course  of  studies  extends  over  a  period  of  two  years,  followed  by  a  supplemen¬ 
tary  term  of  six  months  to  one  year  for  practical  training  in  other  branches  of 
rural  industry. 

The  number  of  applications  for  permission  to  establish  elementary  schools  in 
accordance  with  these  requirements  was  so  great  that  the  ministry  was  not  in  a 
position  to  satisfy  them  out  of  the  funds  assigned  for  the  purpose,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  that,  including  the  sum  of  $(5,000  originally  set  apart  in  1844,  these  funds 
already  amount  to  $47,000,  independent  of  the  subsidies  granted  to  dairy  schools. 
Out  of  this  sum,  up  to  1894,  50  regularly  founded  schools  have  been  opened.  Sub¬ 
ventions  from  the  treasury  are  granted  to  84  of  these  50  schools,  5  of  them  having 
been  founded  by  private  contributions.  The  entire  sum  given  by  the  Government 
amounts  to  $42,000,  making  an  average  sum  of  $1,285  for  each  school,  the  founders 
expending  on  their  own  account  $63,000,  and  on  account  of  the  zemstvos  (county 
councils)  $16,100,  for  the  maintenance  of  8  schools  and  aid  of  some  of  the  other 
34  schools.  Independently  of  this,  out  of  the  funds  set  apart  for  the  dairy  indus¬ 
try  $10,000  are  granted  to  5  dairy  schools  and  3  girls’  schools  for  training  in 
rural  industry  and  domestic  economy.  Eight  high  schools  are  maintained  with¬ 
out  any  subvention  whatever  from  the  Government. 

In  31  rural  and  garden  industrial  schools  the  average  annual  number  of  pupils 
in  attendance  is  41.  The  maintenance  of  these  31  schools  costs  the  Government 
$33,000.  The  sum  expended  on  these  schools  by  their  founders  and  by  the  local 
authorities  amounts  in  all  to  $64,000.  In  general  the  maintenance  and  instruction 
of  each  pupil  in  the  rural  industrial  schools  costs  the  Government  and  the 
founders  $72. 

The  number  of  pupils  received  into  dairy  schools  is  purposely  limited,  in  order 
to  secure  for  them  a  better  and  fuller  training,  both  in  the  care  of  cattle  and  in 
every  branch  of  the  dairy  industry.  In  the  5  dairy  schools  there  are  not  more 
than  55  scholars,  giving  the  average  number  of  11  for  each  school,  and  as  $6,500 
are  assigned  by  the  treasury  to  these  schools^  it  may  be  reckoned  that  each  scholar 
costs  about  $118  a  year. 

Besides  the  dairy  schools  already  mentioned,  in  two  of  which  girls  are  also 
admitted,  a  number  of  schools  designed  exclusively  for  girls  have  been  established 
in  different  parts  of  Russia  by  the  aid  and  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  In  these  schools  are  received  girls  not  younger  than  16  years,  and  who 
must  previously  have  gone  through  the  regular  course  of  studies  at  one  of  the 
national  schools.  They  are  instructed  in  those  branches  of  rural  and  domestic 
industry  with  which  women  have  generally  to  occupy  themselves,  namely,  the 
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management  of  the  dairy,  bird  breeding,  gardening,  kitchen  gardening,  cooking, 
sewing,  nursing,  etc.  The  course  extends  over  two  years.  Thus,  under  the 
administration  and  care  of  the  ministry  of  imperial  domains,  there  are,  in  all,  68 
rural  industrial  schools.  The  sums  expended  on  their  maintenance  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  pupils  receiving  instruction  in  these  schools  are  set  forth  in  the  following 
table: 


' 

Cost  of  maintenance. 

Class  of  schools. 

- 

[Num¬ 

ber. 

Pupils. 

From 
the  Gov¬ 
ern¬ 
ment. 

From  the 
zemstvos 
and 

founders. 

Total. 

Higher  schools.  _ _ 

1 

Ill 

$71,000 
113, 500 

$71,000 

130,500 

Secondary  schools . . . 

Lower  schools: 

8 

1,186 

$18,000 

On  a  special  footing . . . 

9 

463 

41,500 

7,000 

48,500 

On  the  normal  footing,  at  work. . 

40 

1,397 

46,000 

68,000 

114,000 

On  the  normal  footing,  at  work,  opened  in  1893 

10 

7,500 

33,000 

40,500 

Total _ _ _ _ 

68 

3, 157 

277, 500 

136,000 

403,500 

Besides  the  secondary  schools  of  rural  industry  just  mentioned,  which  are  under 
the  supervision  of  the  ministry  of  imperial  domains,  there  are  similar  schools 
under  the  administration  of  the  ministry  of  public  instruction.  These  are  two 
professional  schools — one  in  the  government  of  Perm  and  the  other  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Taurida  (Crimea). 

Much  attention  has  lately  been  directed  to  the  idea  that  instruction  in  rural 
industry,  and  particularly  in  the  garden  and  kitchen  industry,  might  with  profit 
be  given  to  the  pupils  of  the  national  schools.  With  this  purpose  in  view,  special 
classes  for  training  teachers  for  the  national  schools  were  established.  This  train¬ 
ing  was  given  during  the  summer  in  the  educational  establishments  of  the  minis¬ 
try,  and  was  supplemented  by  regular  practical  training  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  the  tutors  of  these  establishments.  During  recent  years  similar 
classes  have  been  opened  in  many  of  the  schools  of  rural  and  garden  industry. 

In  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  Governments  of  European  Russia  efforts  are  contin¬ 
ually  being  made  to  show  the  peasant  farmer  the  importance  of  tilling  his  land 
in  a  proper  manner  and  under  favorable  conditions.  The  government  or  province 
of  Ekaterinoslav,  in  southern  Russia,  is  perhaps  a  fair  example  of  what  has  been 
attempted  and  accomplished  in  this  direction. 

The  Ekaterinoslav  rural  administration,  with  a  view  to  improving  peasant  agri¬ 
culture,  has  established  82  experimental  fields  in  the  8  districts  into  which  the 
province  is  divided,  making  4  fields  in  each  district.  They  are  always  established 
in  the  midst  of  fields  owned  by  peasantry,  from  whom  the  land  is  rented  and 
whose  implements  are  used  in  tilling.  The  fields  are  sown  with  local  seeds  of  the 
best  quality  and  much  more  thoroughly  cleaned  than  the  seeds  sown  by  the  peas¬ 
ants.  All  the  other  operations  incident  to  gathering  the  harvest  are  carried  out 
by  hiring  the  same  peasants  who  had  sown  the  fields  as  day  laborers  or  by  piece 
work,  with  the  object  of  proving  to  the  peasants  that  more  can  be  accomplished 
on  the  same  soil  with  the  same  implements.  By  tilling  it  more  timely  and  care¬ 
fully  the  peasants  may  receive  twice  or  thrice  as  good  results  as  they  receive  at 
present. 

This  will  make  it  possible  for  the  peasants  on  the  one  hand  to  reduce  the  area 
of  land  sown  and  to  allot  a  part  for  cattle  grazing,  and  on  the  other  hand  to 
insure  to  their  fields  the  requisite  moisture,  proper  seasoning,  and  protection 
against  the  detrimental  effects  of  drought. 

Another  object  of  the  experimental  fields  is  to  clearly  show  the  importance  of 
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the  fallow  strip  of  land  in  the  struggle  against  rank  weeds,  in  the  accumulation 
and  retention  of  moisture  in  the  soil,  and  in  the  seasoning  of  the  soil. 

As  it  is  not  possible  to  recommend  a  bleak  fallow,  in  view  of  economic  reasons, 
the  experimental  fields  contemplate  usual  fallows,  merely  broken  up  as  early  as 
possible  in  the  spring.  When  the  summer  crops  have  been  sown  and  the  working 
animals  have  received  from  seven  to  fourteen  days’  rest,  the  first  plowing  of  the 
fallow  land  begins.  The  depth  of  plowing  and  the  number  of  harrowings  and 
replowings  must  be  entirely  regulated  by-  the  character  of  the  rank  weeds,  the 
amount  of  moisture,  and  other  local  conditions. 

Naturally,  the  object  of  this  is  to  prepare  the  peasant  population  for  the  tran¬ 
sition  from  a  nonsystematic  agriculture  to  a  four-field  culture,  viz,  fallow,  winter 
crops,  pasture,  and  summer  crops,  which  is  the  simplest  system,  and,  as  a  begin¬ 
ning,  is  the  most  suitable  one  as  long  as  the  peasantry  complain  of  having  too 
little  land,  as  well  as  on  account  of  climatic  conditions. 

For  the  management  of  these  fields,  teachers  are  selected  in  the  village  schools 
who  enjoy  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  people  and -who  have  either  been 
employed  in  land  culture  or  in  farming  for  themselves,  and  who  have  voluntarily 
offered  their  services  to  conduct  these  experimental  fields. 

The  sum  of  $25  is  allowed  by  the  rural  administration  for  each  field.  The  total 
harvest  return  is  left  to  the  manager  of  the  field  as  his  remuneration.  He  must 
have  an  experimental  field  not  less  than  8  acres  in  extent,  of  which  one-third 
must  be  fallow,  the  second  sown  with  winter  crops,  the  third  with  summer  crops. 
He  must  render  an  account  to  the  rural  administration  regarding  the  quantity  of 
grain,  etc.,  harvested,  and  that  of  the  neighboring  peasant  fields,  for  the  purpose 
of  comparison,  and  must  state  his  relations  toward  the  local  residents.  All  the 
fields  are  managed  under  the  instruction  and  the  guidance  of  the  director  attached 
to  the  rural  administration  of  the  province,  and  the  managers  of  the  fields  give 
all  requisite  explanations  to  the  peasants  regarding  the  preparation  of  the  soil, 
the  importance  of  the  fallow,  of  good  seed,  etc.,  according  to  the  particulars 
imparted  to  them  by  the  director. 

The  annual  report  for  1895  of  the  general  committee  for  the  installation  of  school 
gardens  for  the  province  of  Ekaterinoslav  states  that  out  of  the  total  number  of 
500  elementary  village  schools  in  the  province,  227  schools  had  gardens  or  kitchen 
gardens,  or  both. 

The  total  area  under  the  227  village  schools  was  921  acres,  and  the  area  under 
the  gardens  belonging  to  these  schools  was  285  acres,  making  a  total  of  3771  acres. 

The  total  number  of  fruit-bearing  trees  in  these  gardens  was  14,974;  fruit-bearing 
bushes  (currants,  gooseberries,  etc.),  18,951;  young  trees  (seedlings  or  saplings) 
for  planting  purposes  (in  nurseries),  77,076;  total,  111, 001. 

The  total  number  of  forest  trees  was  17,996;  bushes  not  bearing  fruit,  38,459; 
seedlings  or  saplings  for  transplanting  (in  nurseries),  181,865;  total,  238,290. 
There  were  given  to  peasants  for  planting:  Fruit  trees,  13,589;  forest  trees,  41,759; 
total,  55,348. 

Besides  this,  51  schools  had  apiaries  and  10  had  silkworm  culture. 

The  sum  of  $1,568.35  was  spent  by  the  management  of  these  schools  in  the  effort 
to  promote  the  gardens  during  1895;  but  it  is  considered  quite  inadequate  to  the 
actual  requirements,  and  it  has  been  decided,  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  Central 
Government. 

Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  food  for  silkworms  and  the  difficulty  of  finding  a 
market  for  the  cocoons,  silkworm  raising  has  proved  to  be  totally  unprofitable. 
Out  of  the  30  schoolmasters  who  were  engaged  in  it  in  1894  (1£  pounds  of  grains 
were  hatched)  only  10  continued  in  1895.  At  present  the  mulberry  tree  is  scarce 
in  the  South  Russian  steppes,  although  it  is  the  intention  to  plant  it  extensively 
for  forest  purposes.  Should  this  be  done,  silk  culture  would  probably  be  very 
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successful.  In  a  country  which  is  naturally  destitute  of  wild  berries  the  first 
endeavor  should  be  made  to  grow  such  trees  as  bear  them. 

Bee  culture  seems  to  have  a  good  chance  of  becoming  a  permanent  success, 
owing  to  quick  returns  therefrom.  The  honey  and  wax  find  ready  sale,  and, 
besides,  the  bees  do  not  require  such  careful  protection  as  orchards. 

Kitchen  gardens  are  still  more  likely  to  become  important,  as  they  supply  daily 
wants.  Berry  bushes  and  cherry  trees  come  next  in  importance,  because  they 
give  quicker  returns  and  require  less  care  than  apple  trees,  pear  trees,  apri¬ 
cots,  etc. 

Vines,  if  properly  selected,  correctly  treated,  and  planted  in  suitable  sites,  may 
in  time  become  a  very  important  item  in  these  school  gardens,  and  may  induce 
many  peasants  to  engage  in  the  industry. 

Forest  trees,  it  is  believed,  are  likely  to  have  a  future  only  along  lanes  and 
roads,  in  churchyards,  graveyards,  etc.,  because,  as  a  rule,  the  peasants  have  not 
sufficient  land  for  grain  growing  or  cattle  grazing,  and  are  not  able  to  set  aside 
land  for  forest  trees  which  give  no  immediate  profit. 

In  accordance  with  a  request  made  by  the  director  of  the  primary  public  schools 
to  the  curator  of  the  Odessa  district  of  public  instruction,  courses  of  silk  growing 
and  orchard  culture  at  Ekaterinoslav  and  of  silk  growing  in  Slavenoserbsk  were 
established,  to  last  from  the  13th  of  June  to  the  13th  of  July,  1895.  For  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  teachers  who  came  to  attend  the  lectures  during  that  period,  the 
sum  of  $125  was  granted  out  of  the  special  funds  of  the  ministry  of  public  instruc¬ 
tion.  In  addition  to  this,  the  ministry  of  agriculture  and  state  domains  granted 
the  sum  of  $150  for  the  promotion  of  this  object,  while  the  rural  administration 
of  the  Ekaterinoslav  district  gave  $100  and  that  of  Novomoskovsk  and  of  Slaveno¬ 
serbsk  $50  each. 

The  courses  at  Ekaterinoslav  were  attended  by  26  male  and  3  female  teachers 
and  those  at  Slavenoserbsk  by  17  male  and  3  female  teachers,  a  total  of  49  per¬ 
sons.  At  the  first  place  forty-two  lectures  were  delivered  and  at  the  second  place 
thirty-two.  In  addition,  all  the  requisite  manijjulat’ions  were  demonstrated  and 
gone  through.  Further,  at  the  village  or  borough  of  Ivanovka,  district  of  Slave¬ 
noserbsk,  practical  instruction  was  given  regarding  apiculture,  which  was  brought 
to  a  close  by  visiting  a  few  model  bee  raisers  in  the  vicinity.  Much  difficulty  was 
experienced  from  the  circumstance  that  many  of  the  teachers,  not  being  practical 
men  or  acquainted  with  any  labor  in  connection  'with  the  soil,  are  better  able  to 
grasp  a  public  lecture  than  to  carry  out  practical  work,  and  also  from  the  fact 
that  obstructions  are  often  placed  in  the  way  by  villagers,  who  look  upon  this 
matter  of  horticulture,  etc.,  as  a  hobby  of  the  particular  teacher  and  totally  for¬ 
eign  to  school  education,  which,  in  their  opinion,  should  consist  of  mere  book 
learning.  Much  patience  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  is  required  in  explaining  to 
such  parties  the  great  desirability  of  spreading  practical  as  well  as  theoretical 
knowledge  and  inculcating  a  taste  for  the  work  in  connection  with  every  variety 
of  gardening. 

There  are  50  teachers  who  have  taken  up  apiculture,  20  of  whom  have  gone 
through  the  regular  series  of  lectures  and  received  practical  instruction,  while  30 
have  derived  all  their  knowledge  from  books.  There  were  altogether  in  the  51 
apiaries,  of  which  2  belonged  to  schools  and  all  the  others  to  schoolmasters,  1,040 
hives  (containing  416  hives  of  the  old  pattern,  being  hollo  wed-out  tree  trunks, 
and  624  new-pattern  hives,  which  can  be  taken  apart,  as  they  are  made  of  boards 
and  panes  of  glass);  222  new  swarms  of  bees  were  recorded  as  having  been 
obtained  on  21  bee  farms,  while  21  such  apiaries  out  of  this  number  showed  a 
return  of  3,604  pounds  of  honey  and  105  pounds  of  wax.  The  total  outlay  for  30 
apiaries  is  given  at  $2,951.32,  while  the  annual  profit  is  quoted  at  $248.25, 
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It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  some  of  the  teachers  have  begun  to  sow  small  plots 
of  ground  with  phacelia,  ressda,  melissa,  and  other  plants  of  a  similar  nature,  by 
which  means  not  only  more,  but  better,  honey  has  been  obtained  than  the  locali¬ 
ties  in  question  produced  before. 

Instances  occur  in  which  it  is  related  that  pupils  become  greatly  interested  in 
horticulture  and  in  the  growth  of  trees.  These  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  plant  young  trees,  which  are  always  given  when  asked  for  by  the  pupils. 
The  traveling  inspector  saw  ten  such  gardens  which  he  considered  sufficiently  sat¬ 
isfactory  to  induce  him  to  make  application  for  prizes,  in  the  shape  of  useful 
books  pertaining  to  gardens,  in  order  to  encourage  the  pupils. 

EXPERIMENT  STATIONS. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  point  out,  with  reference  to  stations  for 
the  experimental  study  of  rural  industry,  that  up  to  the  present  there  are  very 
few  in  Russia  that  will  admit  of  comparison  with  those  in  western  Europe. 

Of  the  stations  devoted  to  some  distinct  specialty  and  founded  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  may  be  mentioned  the  following: 

The  Tiflis  silkworm  rearing  station,  which  was  founded  at  Tiflis  in  the  year  1887. 

The  Kharkov  bacteriological  station,  which  was  established  in  1887  for  investi¬ 
gating  the  question  of  the  prophylactic  inoculation  of  cattle  as  a  remedy  and 
preservative  against  the  Siberian  plague  and  other  infectious  diseases.  A  sum  of 
$2,500  is  granted  yearly  toward  the  maintenance  of  this  station. 

The  cliemicai  station  for  rural  industries,  attached  to  the  forest  corps,  is  chiefly 
devoted  to  investigations  concerning  the  nature  and  properties  of  different  soils. 

The  Caucasian  experimental  station,  in  the  Koutias  government,  has  for  its 
main  object  the  cultivation  of  American  vines  and  their  acclimatization  in  Russia. 

The  Government  cotton  plantations— one  in  Tashkend,  in  the  Syr  Dariensk 
district,  and  the  other  in  the  Tiflis  government,  on  the  Government  estate  at 
Karayask — are  showing  excellent  results. 

There  are  also  two  rural  industrial  stations,  one  for  investigations,  in  the  Orlov 
government,  on  the  estate  of  Count  Tolstoi;  the  other,  experimental,  in  the 
Petersburg  government;  also  three  establishments,  under  the  administration  of 
the  ministry  of  public  instruction,  namely,  the  chemical  experimental  station  for 
rural  industries,  attached  to  the  polytechnic  school  at  Riga;  the  agronomical  lab¬ 
oratory,  attached  to  the  university  at  Kiev,  and  the  technical  laboratory,  attached 
to  the  Kiev  department  of  the  Imperial  Russian  Technical  Society. 

Among  the  farms  and  grounds  established  by  local  governments  and  societies 
for  promoting  the  experimental  study  of  rural  industries,  some  have  either  been 
opened  on  Government  lands,  of  -which  a  free  grant  had  been  made  for  that  pur¬ 
pose,  or  else  they  receive  a  money  subvention  from  the  Government.  Such  are  the 
three  experimental  farms  founded  by  the  zemstvos  of  the  Perm  government  and 
the  Kharkov,  Poltava,  and  Kiev  experimental  grounds,  as  well  as  those  established 
by  the  Yiatka  local  authorities,  the  Odessa  experimental  station,  and  the  experi¬ 
mental  ground  under  the  administration  of  the  Imperial  Society  for  the  Further¬ 
ance  of  Rural  Industries  in  Southern  Russia. 

There  are  others  which  receive  no  Government  subsidy,  such  as  the  seven  sta¬ 
tions  for  seed  sowing  in  the  botanical  gardens  at  St.  Petersburg,  Helsingfors,  Kiev, 
Guriev,  Riga,  Tver,  and  Warsaw. 


MOSCOW. 

Under  date  of  March  24,  1898,  United  States  Consul  Smith  writes: 

There  are  a  number  of  agricultural  schools  in  Russia,  with  departments  for 
sheep  breeding,  for  domestic  industries,  and  for  instruction  in  the  distillation  of 
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wines  and  spirits.  The  Government  appropriates  for  these  schools  300,000  rubles 
($134,200)  annually.  They  are  not  sufficient  to  provide  all  the  instruction  required, 
and  special  classes  for  teachers  have  been  formed,  principally  in  the  provinces  of 
Viatka,  Novozibkoff,  and  Livnsch;  but  these  seem  to  be  of  short  duration.  In  the 
town  of  Jizdra  there  is  a  yearly  class,  excellently  conducted,  for  teaching  gar¬ 
dening,  fruit  culture,  etc. 

WARSAW. 

United  Stated  Consul  Rawicz,  under  date  of  November  12,  1897,  says: 

I  have  ascertained  that  two  schools  for  gardeners,  which  existed  for  a  number 
of  years  at  Warsaw  and  at  Czenstochowa,  were  closed  two  years  ago. 

During  the  present  year,  however,  the  educational  department  has  opened  at 
Warsaw,  at  the  pomological  garden,  a  gardeners’  school,  to  prepare  instructors  for 
the  country  gardeners;  but,  as  the  institution  has  existed  only  a  couple  of  months, 
it  is  impossible  to  say  anything  about  its  usefulness  or  prosperity. 


SCHOOL  GARDENS  IN  RUSSIA. 

Under  date  of  July  17, 1897,  United  States  Consul-General  John  Karel  sends  the 
following  report: 

In  a  good  many  countries  of  western  Europe,  especially  in  Germany,  Austria, 
France,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  and  partly  in  Sweden,  the  public  village  schools 
have  sections  of  land  allotted  to  them,  which  are  either  devoted  to  the  use  of  the 
teachers,  who  take  the  profits  therefrom,  or  serve  for  the  establishment  of  school 
gardens.  School  gardens  in  western  Europe  bear  in  a  certain  measure  a  scientific 
character.  Children  are  made  to  carry  out  in  them  practically  what  they  learn 
about  them  theoretically. 

In  Russia,  since  the  ascension  to  the  throne  of  Emperor  Alexander  II,  and  since 
the  liberation  of  the  serfs  in  1861,  and  of  the  Crown  peasants  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  ministry  of  Crown  domains,  the  system  of  developing  agricultural  industry 
has  completely  changed  in  everyone  of  its  branches.  It  was  well  known  that  the 
landowners  and  peasants  were  in  great  need  of  instruction  in  farming;  conse¬ 
quently  schools  of  all  kinds  were  established  by  the  ministry  of  agriculture 
throughout  the  country.  Many  schools  were  endowed  with  lands,  and  already  in 
1843,  according  to  the  regulations  for  public  parish  schools  in  villages  of  Crown 
peasants,  sections  of  land  for  kitchen  gardens,  taken  from  the  Government  lands, 
were  attached  to  these  schools  for  the  benefit  of  the  teacher  or  his  assistant.  For 
the  development  of  the  gardening  industry,  schools  were  founded  first  in  Penza 
in  Bessarabia,  near  Kishinev,  in  the  town  of  Yerny  of  the  Semirechinsk  district, 
and  in  1869  a  school  of  gardening  and  viticulture  was  founded  at  Nikitsk.  The 
work  of  the  Nikitsk  school  was  divided  as  follows:  During  the  winter  semester 
there  were  three  hours  of  lessons  per  day  and  four  and  one-half  hours  of  practical 
study  in  the  garden,  vineyard,  and  in  the  cellar.  During  the  summer  semester 
the  lessons  in  class  lasted  only  one  hour,  or  sometimes  two  hours,  but  the  prac¬ 
tical  studies  occupied  daily  six  and  even  eight  hours. 

In  1875,  according  to  the  regulations  of  the  ministry  of  public  instruction,  for 
one  and  two  class  schools,  the  opening  of  such  schools  was  permitted  on  condition 
that  the  founder  would  endow  any  such  school  with  not  less  than  one  desiatina 
(2.6997  acres)  of  land.  Many  village  schools  in  Riga  and  Warsaw  districts  pos¬ 
sess  lands  granted  to  them  by  the  local  laws  to  insure  their  maintenance,  apd  the 
use  of  the  land  is  given  to  the  teacher  as  a  part  of  his  compensation.  By  giving 
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land  to  schools  in  those  districts,  and  also  to  those  in  the  villages  of  Crown 
peasants,  no  scientific  aim  was  in  view.  The  same  question  is  raised  now  that  it  is 
proposed  to  grant  Government  lands  for  school  needs  in  the  newly  organized 
villages  of  emigrants  who  settled  on  the  free  Government  lands  in  Siberia. 

The  movement  for  developing  a  knowledge  of  gardening  began  in  the  seventies,, 
but  on  account  of  the  small  interest  taken  in  agricultural  occupations  many 
teachers  did  not  devote  their  attention  to  school  gardens,  which  consequently 
remained  uncultivated  and  were  not  a  source  of  profit.  In  1887  the  ministry  of 
agriculture  and- Crown  domains  took  special  steps  to  encourage  and  facilitate  the 
establishment  of  school  gardens.  They  distributed  plants  and  seeds,  and  to  cer¬ 
tain  provinces  sent  expert  gardeners  to  instruct  teachers  how  to  organize  and 
direct  garden  operations.  In  different  provinces  courses  in  some  one  branch  of 
agricultural  science  were  organized  for  the  purpose  of  acquainting  the  teachers 
(male  and  female)  of  village  primary  schools  with  the  work,  and  to  the  best  and 
most  energetic  were  given  gratis  manuals  on  gardening  (by  I.  I.  Meschersky  and 
W.  A.  Alexandrov),  and  other  books,  implements,  and  seeds.  Besides,  the  min¬ 
istry  gave  subsidies  to  some  of  the  zemstvos 1  for  the  organization  of  similar 
courses  and  pecuniary  assistance  for  teaching  gardening  and  farming  in  semina¬ 
ries  and  in  some  of  the  lower  schools. 

For  the  further  encouragement  of  teachers,  the  ministry  began  in  1895  to  give, 
through  the  ministry  of  public  instruction,  to  the  most  successful  in  the  dissemi¬ 
nation  of  agricultural  knowledge  premiums  to  the  amount  of  50  rubles  each  as  a 
reward.  In  1855  61  teachers  received  such  premiums;  moreover,  during  recent 
years  some  teachers  have  received  medals  and  official  acknowledgment  of  their 
labors;  others,  again,  medals  from  different  societies  and  medals  at  expositions. 
But  the  principal  inducements  for  the  teacher  to  occupy  himself  with  gardening 
are  the  income  derived  from  the  sale  of  fruit  trees,  fruit,  berries,  vegetables, 
honey,  wax,  cocoons,  hops,  etc.,  and  the  providing  of  vegetables  enough  for  himself 
during  winter. 

In  some  cases,  and  especially  at  the  beginning,  the  local  school  administrations 
were  not  in  favor  of  teachers  occupying  themselves  with  such  work,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  which  the  ministry  of  public  instruction  issued  a  circular  in  1894  direct¬ 
ing  the  school  councils,  directors  and  inspectors  of  public  schools,  and  through 
them  the  local  school  administrations,  to  take  such  measures  as  would  be  found, 
according  to  the  local  conditions,  necessary  for  the  organization  of  school  gar¬ 
dens,  as  well  as  for  sowing  cereals  and  grass  where  a  sufficient  amount  of  land 
was  available,  and  to  invite  village  and  town  societies  and  zemstvos  to  organize 
garden  societies.  The  circular  required,  also,  the  directors  and  inspectors  of  the 
public  schools  to  state  in  their  reports  what  schools  endowed  with  land  have 
school  gardens  and  what  ones  have  not;  to  state  the  reason  why  not,  and  to  suggest 
measures  which  may  be  necessary  for  their  establishment. 

The  above-mentioned  course  adopted  by  the  ministry  of  public  instruction,  and 
the  approval  of  the  teachers’ activities  in  that  direction  expressed  by  the  Emperor 
at  three  different  times,  gave  an  impulse  to  the  development  of  school  gardens  and 
of  the  branches  of  agricultural  industry  pursued  in  the  schools.  Besides,  the 
desire  to  add  something  to  the  low  salaries  of  the  village  school-teachers  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  acquaint  as  much  as  possible  not  only  children,  but  also  grown-up 
people,  with  gardening,  sericulture,  and  apiculture  has  caused  an  increase  during 
the  last  ten  years  in  the  number  of  school  gardens,  apiaries,  and  silkworm  hatch¬ 
eries.  In  1892  there  were  about  2,000  school  gardens  in  Russia.  At  the  present 


1  Zemstvos  are  special  bodies  composed  of  landowners  existing  in  34  of  the  governments  for 
the  administration  of  economical  affairs. 
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time  there  are  7,521.  with  532  apiaries  and  872  silkworm  hatcheries,  which  are  dis¬ 
tributed  as  follows: 


In  zemstvo  governments. 

Num¬ 
ber  of 
school 
gar¬ 
dens. 

Apia¬ 

ries. 

Silk¬ 
worm 
hatch¬ 
eries.  J 

In  zemstvo  governments. : 

Nam-  | 
ber  of 
school 
gar¬ 
dens. 

Apia¬ 

ries. 

Silk¬ 

worm 

hatch¬ 

eries. 

Bessarabia  ...  .  ...  ..  .. 

ra 

2' 

11 

VISTULA  REGION— eont'd. 

'54 

m 

8 

Plotsk . 

*  70 

315 

18 

Petrokovsk . 

348 

19 

5 

105 

13 

Sedlets . . 

237 

9 

1 

Kadom . . . . 

56 

4 

3 

Suvalki . . . 

281 

2 

125 

13 

64 

2 

Total _ 

2,122 

28 

r 

•99. 

3 

87 

32 

BALTIC  REGION. 

1 

34 

Lifland _ _ 

426 

56 

69 

Kurland  ..  . . . 

245 

11 

153 

8 

1 

Estland . . 

17 

198 

3 

63 

2 

Total _  _ 

688  ; 

67 

23 

i 

Samara _ _ _ 

135 

5 

i 

SOUTHEASTERN  REGION. 

78 

1 

Simbirsk _  _ j 

209 

11 

Don _  _ _ 

178 

1 

2 

Smolensk  ... _  .  .  .. 

62 

11 

Astrakhan... _ 

1 

1 

Ta,uride _ _ _ _ ' 

99 

5 

9 

Ural  . . . . . 

17 

Tambov  _ _  .  .  . . 1 

52 

1 

|  Orenburg.  ....  .. 

28 

6 

Tver  . 

6 

1 

Turgai . . . 

6 

Tula 

75 

10 

Ufa _ _  _ 

57 

4 

Total... . . 

225 

7 

3 

"Kid  arkov 

134 

14 

51 

_ 

Kherson  _  _  _ 

122 

19 

5 

CAUCASIAN  REGION. 

Chernigov  _  .. 

135 

1 

Jaroslav 

19 

4 

Kuban _ _ 

213 

103 

102 

Ki3  tais 

144 

'Total  . 

2,643 

189 

82 

Stavropol. . 

150 

J-rV 

04: 

20 

23 

q 

16 

NORTHWESTERN  REGION. 

Kars  .  . . . . 

4 

«7 

1 

Elisa  vetpol . . 

10 

2 

24 

Grodno  _ _  _ 

200 

o 

Erivan  . . . . 

12 

1 

20 

Kovno  „ 

119 

Baku  -Dagestan 

4 

2 

6 

yitp.bssV 

97 

Moghdev _ 

53 

g- 

Total 

560 

131 

273 

TVTrn  sslr 

05 

Vilno. _ ...  _ 

Total 

59 

593 

5 

TURKESTAN  REGION. 

Turkestan  region 

34 

1 

2 

_ 

SOUTHWESTERN  REGION. 

SIBERIAN  REGION. 

Kiev 

57 

8 

5 

Tomsk . 

16 

V  olyn  _ _ _ 

287 

24 

i 

Tobolsk _ _ 

7 

Podolia  _ _  _ 

275 

29 

Eniseisk  _ 

8^  ftlTi  1  P  ti 

14 

1 

1 

T.rvhnl 

619 

61 

6 

VTCTTTT  A  iDTi'r1  TAW 

Total . . 

37 

3 

1 

VlbiiJLA  rCiiibUIiN. 

Total  in  European  Russia 

7, 450 

528 

369 

Warsaw.  . . . 

397 

1 

Total  in  Asiatic  Russia  . . 

71 

4 

3 

Kelets 

75 

Lublin.  . . . . 

413 

Grand  total _ 

7,521 

532 

372 

Kalis'h  . . __ . . 

245 

6 

1 

As  an  experiment,  with  pecuniary  assistance  from  the  ministry  of  agriculture, 
at  some  of  the  schools  of  the  ministry  of  public  instruction  and  the  holy  synod, 
and  also  in  some  of  the  kindergartens,  classes  in  gardening  and  farming  have 
been  organized.  At  present  this  instruction  is  given  in  28  schools,  namely,  in  7 
normal  schools,  6  elementary  schools,  7  parish  schools,  in  1  elementary  school  of 
the  Empress  Maria,  and  in  2  kindergartens. 

Besides,  in  1897  the  department  of  agriculture  provided  pecuniary  assistance 
for  organizing  agricultural  classes  in  three  village  schools:  Beloiarski  in  the  Sha- 
drinsk  district,  government  of  Perm,  and  on  estates  Zatishie  and  Kiloshitsy, 
district  of  Luga,  government  of  St.  Petersburg. 
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THE  OBJECT  OF  SCHOOL  GARDENS. 

Mr.  I.  I.  Mescherski,  who  is  chief  of  one  of  the  departments  of  agriculture,  and 
one  of  the  principal  advocates  of  school  gardens  in  Russia,  has  stated  the  object  of 
school  gardens  and  their  significance  as  follows:  “School  gardens,”  he  says,  “  which 
are  being  organized  at  present  at  public  schools  in  many  governments  of  European 
Russia,  are  of  importance  on  the  following  grounds:  (1)  Hygienic,  as  being  a 
place  for  physical  labor  in  the  open  air,  so  necessary  for  the  teacher  and  pupils 
who  have  been  kept  confined  in  the  bad  and  heated  air  of  public  schools;  (2)  scien¬ 
tific  educational,  as  acquainting  children  with  the  life  of  useful  plants,  develop¬ 
ing  their  minds  by  the  study  of  nature,  and  promoting  in  the  rising  generation  a 
regard  for  labor  and  a  more  moral  and  aesthetic  sentiment  concerning  trees;  (3) 
general  economical,  as  spreading  among  the  people  new  knowledge  relating  to  gar¬ 
dening,  kitchen  gardening,  and  to  the  farming  industry  in  general,  and  thereby 
leading  to  the  production  of  such  food  articles  as  the  people  of  some  localities  do 
not  now  possess;  and  (4)  personal  economical,  as  regards  public  teachers,  who  may 
avail  themselves  gratis  of  the  products  they  have  grown,  such  as  fruit,  vegetables, 
etc.,  and  besides  get  some  income  from  the  sale  of  the  superfluity  of  these  prod¬ 
ucts  and  from  the  cultivation  of  plants  and  seeds.  The  same  refers  also  to  school 
apiaries,  silkworm  hatcheries,  trial  fields,  and  to  school  farms  in  general.” 

A  school  garden,  to  answer  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended,  should  include: 

(1)  An  orchard,  from  which  might  be  procured  grafts,  and,  in  the  south,  also  a 
vineyard. 

(2)  Berry  bushes  and  stone-fruit  trees. 

(3)  Nurseries  of  fruit,  berry,  and  forest  trees,  or  an  ornamental  plot  for  grow¬ 
ing  young  plants. 

(4)  A  kitchen  garden;  if  possible,  with  a  hothouse. 

In  addition,  it  is  desirable  to  have  decorative  trees  and  a  flower  garden.  Some¬ 
times  hops,  mulberry  trees,  balm  mints,  melliferous  plants,  etc.,  are  planted. 

The  management  of  the  garden  must  conform  absolutely  to  the  local  conditions. 

The  Size  of  a  school  garden  depends  in  part  on  the  amount  of  land  procurable. 
The  normal  size  of  the  garden  may  be  considered  from  three-fourths  of  an  acre  to 
If  acres. 

When  there  is  a  large  area  of  land  connected  with  a  school,  the  teachers  gener¬ 
ally  utilize  it  by  sowing  field  crops  or  growing  kitchen-garden  and  other  plants 
with  a  view  to  profit. 

At  the  Nizshni-Novgorod  exhibition  in  1896  the  commission  for  organizing  the 
educational  section  for  the  ministry  of  public  instruction,  in  constructing  a  build¬ 
ing  for  the  representation  of  a  village  elementary  school,  found  it  desirable  to  have 
a  school  garden  attached  to  it,  which  would  give  visitors  an  idea  of  the  character 
of  school  gardens  and  of  the  mutual  relations  of  the  different  operations  which 
are  carried  on  in  them.  The  forming  of  the  plan  was  intrusted  to  W.  Pashkewicz, 
a  specialist  in  gardening  at  the  department  of  agriculture,  with  the  assistance  of 
I.  I.  Mescherski,  the  former  secretary  of  the  society,  and  a  secretary  and  member 
of  the  commission. 

The  model  school  garden  arranged  on  the  exhibition  grounds  was  not  large,  as 
it  contained  only  1 ,225  square  yards.  To  organize  a  garden  of  normal  size  (from 
three-fourths  of  an  acre  to  If  acres)  was  difficult,  and  even  impossible,  owing  to 
lack  of  space  and  to  the  high  cost  of  material  and  of  trees,  which  had  to  be 
bought  fully  grown. 

The  school  garden  at  the  exposition  consisted  of  (1)  a  nursery,  (2)  a  kitchen 
garden,  (3)  plots  of  berry  bushes  and  stone-fruit  trees,  and  (4)  fruit  trees. 

A  plan  of  the  above-mentioned  model  school  garden,  with  explanations,  is 
attached  to  this  report. 
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COURSES  FOR  PUBLIC-SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 

With  a  view  to  acquainting  public-school  teachers  with  horticulture,  garden¬ 
ing,  and  other  branches  of  agriculture,  the  department  of  agriculture  began  to 
organize  in  1891  short  courses  on  these  subjects  at  the  agricultural  and  garden 
establishments  under  the  control  of  the  department,  and  in  other  localities. 
These  classes  are  held  generally  in  summer,  when  the  public-school  teachers  have 
their  vacations,  and  run  from  one  to  one  and  one-half  months.  Other  persons 
besides  the  teachers  may  attend  such  courses,  but  only  by  special  permit  from  the 
department  of  agriculture.  At  these  courses  there  are  delivered  lectures  on  the 
local  farming  industry  and  the  easiest  way  to  improve  it.  At  the  end  of  the 
courses  the  students  undergo  an  examination,  and  to  those  who  pass  satisfactorily 
certificates  are  given  in  which  it  is  only  stated  how  long  the  student  has  attended 
the  courses,  but  nothing  is  said  about  his  progress  in  his  studies.  And  to  those 
who  have  been  the  most  successful  in  their  studies  at  these  courses  are  given,  as 
rewards,  garden  instruments,  books,  seeds,  and  plants.  Such  courses  were  designed 
to  be  held  at  the  following  institutions  in  1897: 

(1)  At  the  Goretsk  Agricultural  School,  with  one  and  one-half  months’  course, 
from  April  20.  For  admission  to  this  course  a  certificate  from  the  directory  of 
public  schools  is  required. 

(2)  At  the  Uman  Agricultural  School,  from  May  15  to  July  1,  on  horticulture, 
gardening,  sericulture,  and  apiculture.  On  entering  these  courses  the  public  school 
teachers  must  present  a  permit  from  their  superiors.  The  number  of  students  is 
limited  to  60.  Preference  is  given  to  public-school  teachers  who  have  plots  of 
land  attached  to  their  schools.  The  persons  attending  these  courses  can  hire  lodg¬ 
ings  with  board  in  the  neighboring  village  at  from  10  to  15  rubles  ($5.14  to  $7.71) 
a  month. 

(3)  At  the  Marinsk  Agricultural  School,  from  the  middle  of  April  to  June  1,  on 
gardening  and  apiculture.  Persons  wishing  to  enter  these  courses  must  present 
a  petition  to  the  director  in  due  season. 

(4)  At  the  Kazan  Agricultural  School,  from  April  25  to  May  25,  on  gardening, 
kitchen  gardening,  and  apiculture.  Applicants  must  send  in  a  petition  to  the 
director  not  later  than  April  15,  and  also  a  certificate  of  their  identity.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  students  is  limited  to  30. 

(5)  At  the  Kharkov  Agricultural  School,  from  May  1  to  June  1,  on  gardening, 
apiculture,  and  sericulture.  Here  preference  is  given  to  public-school  teachers 
who  have  land  connected  with  their  schools  and  who  have  a  better  scientific  edu¬ 
cation.  Thirty  students  are  received  to  these  courses. 

(6)  At  the  Bessarabia  School  of  CEnology,  on  viticulture  and  wine  making,  in 
July. 

(7)  At  the  Marino-Garsk  Agricultural  School,  on  horticulture  and  gardening, 
from  May  1  to  June  15. 

(8)  At  the  Uspensk  Agricultural  School,  from  June  15  to  July  31,  on  gardening 
and  horticulture.  The  number  of  students  limited  to  20;  preference  given  to 
teachers  (male  and  female)  whose  schools  have  land  connected  with  them.  Board 
and  lodging  can  be  had  at  the  neighboring  village  of  Smolensk,  at  10  rubles  ($5.14) 
per  month. 

(9)  At  the  Burashev  School,  on  gardening  and  agriculture,  from  May  15  to 
July  1. 

(10)  At  the  Ekaterinoslav  School  Garden,  from  June  1  to  July  1,  on  gardening, 
apiculture,  and  sericulture.  Public-school  teachers  wishing  to  enter  those 
courses  must  present,  together  with  a  permit  from  their  superior,  a  petition  to 
the  committee  for  the  organization  of  school  gardens  in  the  government  of  Eka¬ 
terinoslav  ,  which  committee  is  attached  to  the  Ekaterinoslav  section  of  the  Impe- 
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rial  Russian  Gardening  Society.  All  other  persons  must  address  their  petitions 
to  the  curator  of  the  school  about  a  month  before  the  beginning  of  the  courses. 

(11)  At  the  Kon-Kolodez  Agricultural  School,  in  May,  on  horticulture,  garden¬ 
ing,  apiculture,  agriculture,  cattle  breeding,  and  natural  history. 

(12) '  At  the  Kokorozensk  Agricultural  School,  in  June,  on  apiculture,  garden¬ 
ing,  and  entomology,  and  in  September  on  viticulture,  agriculture,  and  cattle 
breeding. 

(13)  At  the  Lubensk  Agricultural  School,  on  apiculture  and  dairy  farming. 

(14)  At  the  Odessa  School  Garden,  from  June  15  to  July  15,  on  gardening  and 
kitchen  gardening. 

Similar  courses  were  to  be  held  further  at  Ostaklov,  Menzelinsk,  Tiflis,  Uralks, 
and  at  the  Shubin- Wakhtinsk  Farming  School. 

Besides  the  nineteen  foregoing  organized  courses  and  lectures,  the  ministry  of 
agriculture  and  Crown  domains,  in  compliance  with  intercession  made  at  the 
beginning  of  1897,  found  it  desirable  to  assist  the  establishing  of  similar  courses 
at  six  other  places. 

W.  A.  Alexandrov,  in  his  last  pamphlet  on  the  organization  of  courses  for  school 
gardens  in  1896,  says: 

School  gardens  are  very  desirable  institutions  at  public  schools  on  pedagog¬ 
ical  grounds,  for  emphasizing  their  scientific  and  educational  features  in  a  direc¬ 
tion  necessary  for  farmers’  children.  In  school  gardens  consisting  of  nursery, 
orchard,  kitchen  garden,  apiary,  silkworm  hatchery  (in  southern  Russia),  and  an 
experimental  plow  field,  and  also  on  excursions  made  for  the  purpose  of  study¬ 
ing  natural  history  and  agriculture,  the  school-teachers  could  in  a  short  time 
design  a  short  and  practical  course  of  natural  history  as  an  introduction  to  agri¬ 
cultural  education.  The  teacher,  leading  pupils  to  the  desired  end  through  inves¬ 
tigations  and  experiments  at  the  school  garden  and  during  excursions,  is  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  promote  the  conscious  acquirement  of  knowledge,  and  consequently  the 
development  of  the  mind  for  an  independent  activity,  and  to  give  to  the  pupil  a 
more  serious  view  of  his  relations  to  natural  objects  and  phenomena  and  to  his 
own  observations.  For  all  children,  and  for  peasants’  children  especially,  it  is 
necessary,  first  of  all,  to  learn  to  observe,  then  to  note  what  they  observe,  to  clas¬ 
sify  their  observations,  in  order  to  understand  why  and  wherefore  this  or  that  hap¬ 
pens,  to  deduce  from  these  observations  and  experiments  natural  laws  and  funda¬ 
mental  principles,  and  thus  to  learn  to  examine  deeper  the  surrounding  objects. 
Besides,  school  gardens  are  very  desirable  for  peasants’  children  from  an  educa¬ 
tional  point  of  view.  In  working  together  with  the  teacher,  or  separately  at 
their  sections  in  nurseries  or  kitchen  gardens,  at  the  trees  in  orchards,  or  at  the 
beehives  in  apiaries,  they  get  into  the  habit  of  working  consciously  and  practicing 
economy  in  exploiting  the  gifts  of  nature. 

In  Russia  there  are  40  gardening  organizations,  of  which  2  receive  a  permanent 
subsidy  from  the  department  of  agriculture,  and  the  majority  receive  pecuniary 
assistance  from  different  sources,  including  gardening  expositions.  When  in  1896 
the  department  of  agriculture  had  under  consideration  measures  for  the  further 
development  of  fruit  and  kitchen  gardening,  it  decided  to  collect  from  the  garden¬ 
ing  organizations  of  Russia  their  views  and  suggestions  of  measures  which  would 
be  most  expedient  and  well  timed  for  the  amelioration  and  development  of  this 
branch  of  agriculture,  and  issued  requests  to  that  effect  addressed  to  the  said 
organizations. 

Up  to  the  present  time  35  societies  have  answered  and  presented  reports  con¬ 
taining  valuable  suggestions  on  the  subject,  which  have  been  partly  published  in 
Izwiestia  (Information),  a  journal  published  by  the  ministry  of  agriculture  and 
Crown  domains. 

For  much  of  the  foregoing  information  the  writer  is  under  obligation  to  Mr.  E. 
Kovalevski,  a  member  of  the  scientific  committee  in  the  ministry  of  public 
(  instruction,  who  takes  an  interest  in  school  gardens. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  THE  SCHOOL-GARDEN  PLAN. 

A,  A',  A",  paths  7  feet  wide. 

A'",  paths  6  feet  wide. 

P,  P',  beds  planted  with  seeds  of  vegetables,  42  inches  wide. 

B,  bed  planted  with  seeds  of  fruit  trees,  holes  If  inches  apart. 

C,  D,  grassy  beds,  with  seedlings  of  pear  and  apple  trees  planted  in  checkerboard  order,  with 
a  distance  of  14  inches  between  the  rows  and  3.}  inches  between  the  trees. 

The  nursery  is  divided  into  six  beds,  E,  F,  G,  H,  J,  and  K. 

E,  seedlings  transplanted  in  spring  from  beds  G  and  D,  where  they  have  passed  the  preceding 
summer  after  being  taken  from  the  seed  beds.  In  summer  the  apple  and  pear  seedlings  are 
grafted  with  a  leaf  bud. 

F  is  allotted  for  yearlings. 

G  is  allotted  for  2-year-old  trees. 

H  is  allotted  for  3- year-old  trees. 

J  is  allotted  for  4-year-old  trees. 

K  represents  a  fallow  worked  over  again,  manured  with  fresh  manure  in  the  spring  (but  which 
can  be  done  in  autumn),  and  planted  generally  with  cabbages.  The  following  year  such  a  bed  is 
planted  with  seedlings. 

Each  of  the  above-mentioned  six  beds  has  six  rows:  Three  rows  of  apple  trees,  one  of  pear 
trees,  one  of  plum  trees,  and  one  of  cherry  trees,  and  the  rows  are  28  inches  apart.  In  each  row 
are  21  trees,  which  are  14  inches  distant  one  from  the  other. 

L,  L',  beds  planted  with  berry  bushes  3f  feet  apart,  and  stone-fruit  trees  (cherries)  10£  feet 
apart.  The  border  along  the  path  is  set  out  with  mentha.  * 

R,  kitchen  garden,  divided  into  three  fields,  with  twenty-one  low  beds  running  parallel  with 
path  A.  The  width  of  the  beds  is  42  inches,  the  width  of  the  intermediate  furrows  14  inches. 

The  first  section  of  seven  beds,  fresh  manured,  is  planted  with  cabbages;  the  seven  beds  of  the 
second  section  are  planted  as  follows:  Three  beds  with  cucumbers,  one  and  one- half  beds  with 
carrots,  one  and  one-half  beds  with  radishes,  one  bed  with  turnips,  rape,  and  parsnips.  The  seven 
beds  in  the  third  field,  which  are  manured  with  ashes,  are  planted  as  follows:  Three  beds  with 
turnips,  two  beds  with  beans  and  peas,  and  two  beds  with  onions  and  garlic. 

O,  O',  furrows  between  the  beds,  14  inches  wide. 

Q,  a  hedge  around  the  garden. 

N,  N',  beds  planted  with  cherry  trees  104  feet  apart,  and,  in  the  space  between,  gooseberry 
bushes  feet  apart.  The  border  along  the  path  is  set  out  with  sage  plants. 

ORCHARD. 

T,  pear  trees,  and  V,  apple  trees,  are  planted  21  feet  apart,  and  alternated  so  as  to  let  the 
broad -spreading  apple  trees  extend  their  branches  between  the  pear  trees. 

U,  plum  trees,  planted  8J  feet  apart. 

W,  nut  trees,  mountain  ash,  box  thorn  ( amelanchns ),  and  Hippoplice  rhamnoides ,  intermixed, 
7  feet  apart. 

Y,  four  frame  beehives. 

S,  S',  raspberry  bushes  planted  in  rows. 

Between  the  trees  in  the  fruit  gardens  usually  potatoes  are  planted. 


EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS  AND  METHODS  IN  COREA. 

Horace  N.  Allen,  United  States  consul-general  at  Seoul,  reports  under  date  of 
July  12,  1898: 

The  education  of  Corean  children  is  usually  carried  on  at  home.  Several  fami¬ 
lies  may  unite  and  employ  a  teacher,  who  will  instruct  the  boys  in  the  use  of  the 
Chinese  character  and  in  the  principles  of  the  Chinese  classics.  Well-to-do  fathers 
usually  provide  their  boys  with  a  private  tutor.  Girls  are  not  usually  taught  to 
read.  Of  late  the  publication  of  numerous  papers,  periodicals,  and  religious  pam¬ 
phlets  in  the  native  character  called  ernmoun  is  aiding  in  the  spread  of  a  knowledge 
of  the  Corean  language,  which  is  much  easier  to  learn  and  more  expressive  than 
the  cumbersome  Chinese,  which  latter  all  officials  must  know,  since  the  Chinese  is 
used  in  all  official  documents. 

I  inclose  a  clipping  from  the  Seoul  Independent  of  July  5,  relating  to  the  general 
system  of  education  now  being  followed  in  Corea.  Through  the  kindness  of  the 
various  foreign  teachers,  I  am  able  to  give  an  intelligent  account  of  the  work  the 
foreign  schools  are  doing. 
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In  1883  an  English  school  was  started  in  Seoul,  under  the  care  of  an  English¬ 
man — T.  E.  Halifax.  The  school  was  kept  running  for  a  couple  of  years,  but  the 
chief  work  was  done  in  the  eight  months  prior  to  the  bloody  emeute  of  1884.  Most 
of  the  really  first-class  interpreters  now  in  government  employ  were  pupils  in  this 
school  and  got  their  knowledge  of  English  during  this  period  of  eight  months. 
The  Coreans  are  very  quick  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  foreign  languages. 

In  1886  a  school  was  started  in  Seoul,  under  the  charge  of  three  teachers  selected 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  at  the  request  of  the  State  Department  of  the 
United  States,  in  accordance  with  repeated  requests  from  the  Corean  Government. 
These  gentlemen — Messrs.  Gilmore,  Hulburt,  and  Bunker — served  in  this  capacity 
for  varying  periods  till  the  school  finally  closed  in  1894.  Some  of  their  former 
pupils  now  hold  positions  of  trust  and  importance  in  the  Corean  Government. 
The  school  did  good  work  in  a  small  way,  but  did  not  accomplish  what  was 
expected  of  it,  owing  to  great  opposition  from  certain  quarters  to  anything  of  the 
kind  at  the  time. 

The  present  favorable  aspect  of  education  in  Corea  really  dates  from  the  Japan- 
China  war,  and  I  shall  mention  the  schools  separately,  using  the  information  given 
me  by  the  respective  teachers. 

AMERICAN  METHODIST  SCHOOL. 

The  mission  of  the  American  Methodist  Church  maintains  a  flourishing  school, 
which  was  originally  started  in  1886  under  the  name  of  Pai  Chai  “Hall  for  Rearing 
Useful  Men,”  a  name  conferred  upon  the  school  by  His  Majesty.  Under  an  agree¬ 
ment  made  with  the  Corean  Government  in  1896,  a  certain  number  of  pupils  are 
placed  in  this  school  by  the  Government  upon  a  compensation  of  $1  silver  (50  cents 
gold)  per  month.  The  Government  further  pays  for  a  native  teacher  for  every  50 
scholars.  The  course  of  study,  discipline,  etc. ,  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  mission. 
Attendance  at  chapel  and  at  Sunday  service  is  compulsory.  Beginning  with  an 
attendance  of  50  in  1895,  the  school  has  now  103  pupils;  and  176  were  in  attendance 
at  the  close  of  last  year’s  term — June,  1897.  Japanese  and  Chinese  youths  are  also 
received  at  this  school.  The  school  has  2  foreign  teachers  and  4  native  assistants, 
with  3  instructors  in  the  Chinese  character.  A  very  highly  appreciated  course  of 
lectures  has  been  a  prominent  feature  during  the  past  two  years,  being  delivered 
by  native-born  Coreans  who  have  lived  long  abroad  and  become  thoroughly  familiar 
with  matters  that  interest  the  outside  world,  No  money  is  given  to  any  of  the 
pupils  of  this  school  except  for  services  rendered.  Poor  boys  are  given  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  mission  printing  press  or  bookbindery,  and  they  thus  learn  a  useful 
trade  while  helping  themselves  to  a  general  education.  A  theological  course  was 
at  one  time  furnished  at  this  school,  but  it  has  been  discontinued.  The  boys 
wear  a  uniform,  and  they  have  some  drill  in  gymnastics  and  military  tactics. 
One  prominent  feature  of  this  school  is  the  debating  society,  in  which  the  boys 
have  shown  a  remarkable  aptitude  for  public  speaking.  From  the  course  of  study 
sent  me  by  the  principal,  Rev.  H.  G.  Appenzeller,  I  find  that  the  preparatory  course 
extends  over  three  years.  Reading,  writing,  and  spelling  are  taught  in  the  first  year; 
geography,  arithmetic,  and  composition  in  the  second;  and  history,  algebra,  draw¬ 
ing,  physiology,  and  a  course  in  the  New  Testament  in  the  third.  This  is  followed 
by  a  regular  college  course,  which  is  only  arranged  for,  however,  through  the 
sophomore  year. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Seoul  has  another  American  school,  taught  by  Rev.  H.  B.  Hulburt,  one  of  the 
three  teachers  sent  from  America  in  1886.  Mr.  Hulburt’s  present  school  was 
started  in  1897.  It  is  meant  to  be  a  normal  school  for  the  drilling  of  native  teach¬ 
ers,  who  may  go  out  and  take  charge  of  primary  schools  for  the  people.  It  was 
the  idea  of  the  Government,  in  starting  this  school,  to  use  the  teachers  prepared 
in  it  for  establishing  a  regular  system  of  public  schools  throughout  the  country. 
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One  of  Mr.  Hulburt’s  functions  is  to  prepare  text-books  for  the  use  of  these  schools, 
a  work  in  which  he  has  had  considerable  experience.  It  is  unfortunate  that  in 
connection  with  this  normal  school  the  Government  has  established  a  school  for 
the  teaching  of  English  to  the  sons  of  nobles,  thus  preventing  the  teacher  from 
devoting  his  time  to  his  legitimate  work,  as  he  desires  to  do.  There  are  at  present 
enrolled  in  the  normal  school  30  scholars,  while  the  English  school,  under  the  same 
teacher,  has  35  students.  The  principal  has  1  native  assistant  in  the  English 
department  at  a  salary  of  $20  silver  ($10  gold)  per  month,  and  2  assistants  in  the 
normal  department  who  receive  $42  ($21)  and  $20  ($10),  respectively.  The  last 
two  teach  only  the  Chinese  classics.  As  to  the  work,  Mr.  Hulburt  says: 

My  work  being,  then,  of  a  double  nature  and  the  assistance  of  little  value,  I 
found  it  necessary  to  confine  the  curriculum  for  the  first  year  to  arithmetic  and 
general  geography.  During  the  first  year  the  men  completed  and  thoroughly 
reviewed  the  whole  of  an  intermediate  arithmetic,  the  application  of  every  part  of 
which  I  adapted  to  Corean  life  and  customs.  This,  in  view  of  the  utter  lack  of 
text-books,  is  most  encouraging,  and  shows  that  the  Coreans  have  good  capacity 
along  scientific  lines.  I  found  among  the  whole  class  three  or  four  men  who  are 
exceptional  mathematicians,  even  when  judged  from  the  standards  of  America  or 
Europe.  In  the  study  of  geography,  I  found  that  the  interest  was  sustained,  and 
the  men  applied  themselves  vigorously.  The  difficulty  in  the  pronunciation  of 
foreign  names,  and  the  fact  that  the  Chinese  books  have  transliterated  the  geo¬ 
graphical  names  in  such  a  grotesque  manner,  has  been  something  of  an  obstacle; 
but  in  this  branch  I  have  made  use  of  a  gazetteer  of  the  world,  which  I  published 
some  years  ago  in  the  vernacular,  and  in  this  wTay  I  have  succeeded  in  weaning 
them  away  from  the  Chinese  pronunciation,  which  is  so  misleading.  During  the 
first  year  the  men  have  completed  the  study  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America. 
In  addition  to  ordinary  geographical  matter,  they  have  been  taught  the  facts  con¬ 
cerning  the  military  and  naval  strength  of  the  different  nations,  their  foreign 
policy,  their  relative  pow-er,  their  educational  and  religious  status,  and  a  large 
amount  of  other  special  matter. 

I  have  quoted  Mr.  Hulburt  thus  at  length,  as  he  is  the  only  one  of  the  teachers 
who  has  given  me  such  an  insight  into  the  methods  and  results  of  teaching  the 
Corean  mind.  Mr.  Hulburt  has  a  five  years’  contract  with  the  Corean  Govern¬ 
ment,  one  year  of  which  has  passed.  His  pay  is  $225  per  month  for  the  first  year, 
increasing  $25  per  month  during  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  years,  to  $300  per 
month  for  the  fourth  and  fifth  years  (equal  to  half  these  sums  in  gold).  The 
school  buildings  are  not  at  all  suited  to  the  work,  but  will  probably  be  improved. 
The  normal  students  are  housed  and  fed  by  the  Government  at  an  expense  of  $5 
($2.50  in  gold)  per  month  each.  The  English  students  are  given  their  midday 
meal. 

GOVERNMENT  JAPANESE  SCHOOL. 

The  Government  Japanese  Language  School  (Nichigo  Gakko)  was  organized  in 
1891  to  teach  the  Japanese  language,  geography,  history,  political  economy,  and 
“the  popular  sciences.”  It  has  a  course  of  study  extending  over  three  years. 
There  have  been  11  graduates  from  this  school,  which  now  has  an  enrollment  of 
61.  Text-books,  stationery,  and  the  midday  lunch  are  provided  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  Uniforms  are  not  provided,  though  there  is  instruction  furnished  in  mili¬ 
tary  gymnastics.  The  buildings  are  foreign  adaptations  of  Corean  houses  and  have 
3  class  rooms,  1  dining  room,  1  office,  making  a  total  of  1,440  square  feet  of  space, 
with  a  playground  of  10,800  square  feet.  The  school  has  a  Japanese  head  master, 
an  assistant  master  (Japanese) ,  and  two  Corean  assistant  teachers.  The  assistant 
teachers  get  $300  and  $240,  silver,  per  annum.  The  head  master  receives  a  salary 
of  $1,500  and  the  assistant  master  receives  $480  per  annum  (equal  in  gold  to  one- 
half  these  sums). 

PRIVATE  JAPANESE  SCHOOL. 

The  Foreign  Education  Society  of  Japan  also  maintains  a  school  in  Seoul,  called 
the  “  Keijo  Gakko.”  This  was  organized  in  April,  1898,  “  as  a  token  of  the  sincere 
sympathy  for  the  lack  of  a  sound  educational  basis  in  Corea,  with  the  view  of 
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giving  a  thorough  elementary  course  of  instruction  to  Corean  youths,  and  thus 
aiming  to  form  a  true  foundation  of  the  undisputed  independence  of  that  country. 
Among  the  active  members  of  the  society  are  Messrs.  Oshi-kawa  and  Hondo,  most 
prominent  Christians  in  Japan,  and  the  teachers  in  charge  of  the  school  are  grad¬ 
uates  of  the  Kyoto  Doshisha  School.  It  is  supported  by  the  voluntary  contribu¬ 
tions  of  philanthropists  resident  in  Japan  and  Corea.  It  endeavors  to  teach  all 
popular  sciences,  both  in  Japanese  and  Corean.”  This  school  has  two  ordinary 
courses — higher  and  lower — of  three  years  each,  and  a  special  course  for  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  the  Japanese  language  of  one  year.  There  are  four  teachers,  who  receive 
only  the  actual  cost  of  their  living.  The  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  the  school  is 
$3,000,  silver  ($1,500,  gold).  The  school  building  is  a  Corean  house  remodeled,  with 
five  class  rooms  and  quarters  for  the  head  master.  No  charge  is  made  upon  the 
pupils,  who  are  also  furnished  with  test-books  and  stationery  free.  Three  dol¬ 
lars  per  month  is  given  to  meritorious  students,  and  the  best  scholar  is  sent  to 
Japan  for  further  education  at  the  expense  of  the  school.  The  enrollment  is  180. 
with  a  daily  attendance  of  100.  No  uniforms  are  supplied  or  worn. 

CHINESE  SCHOOL.. 

On  May  1, 1897,  the  Corean  Government  engaged  a  Chinese  teacher  from  Pekin, 
at  a  salary  of  $70  per  month  for  the  first  year,  $80  per  month  for  the  second,  and 
$90  per  month  for  the  third,  to  teach  a  Chinese  school,  with  the  object  of  turning 
out  good  Chinese  interpreters  and  giving  them  a  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  litera¬ 
ture  and  classics.  The  school  has  a  daily  attendance  of  35.  The  age  of  the  pupils 
varies  from  15  to  30.  A  school  building  and  residence  for  the  teacher  is  furnished, 
and  the  cost  of  maintenance,  aside  from  the  teacher’s  salary,  is  $100  per  month. 
The  scholars  are  given  5  cents  per  day  for  lunch.  The  students  are  divided  into 
three  classes,  and  school  lasts  from  9  a.  m.  to  3  p.  m.,  with  one  hour  for  lunch. 
There  is  no  session  on  Saturday  afternoon  or  on  Sunday. 

RUSSIAN  SCHOOL. 

From  the  Russian  teacher,  Mr.  Birukoff,  I  have  the  following  facts  regarding 
the  Russian  Language  School.  This  school  was  established  in  April,  1898,  and 
numbers  at  present  88  pupils.  These  are  selected  now  and  then  by  the  educational 
department,  family  influence  having  much  to  do  in  the  selection.  Pupils  receive 
5  cents  xier  day  for  a  midday  lunch.  The  foreign  teacher  receives  $180,  silver,  per 
month,  with  house,  and  at  present  he  also  has  $40  extra  per  month  for  drilling  the 
scholars  during  recreation  hours.  He  has  3  assistants  (natives),  1  especially 
engaged  and  2  who  have  been  selected  from  the  best  of  the  pupils.  The  first 
receives  $15  per  month,  the  second  and  third  $10  each.  No  impils  will  be  gradu¬ 
ated  prior  to  January,  1899.  The  school  has  at  present  four  courses,  but  this 
number  is  arbitrary  and  may  depend  upon  the  number  of  pupils  and  their  progress 
during  the  year. 

As  a  rule,  the  Corean  pnpils  show  a  special  interest  in  geography  and  history 
and  very  good  aptitude  forVnathematics.  They  write  well,  as  far  as  orthography 
is  concerned,  but  their  syntax  is  rather  feeble.  The  greatest  nuisance  is  the  abom¬ 
inable  pronunciation  of  Russian  words,  which  sometimes  make  the  speech  of  evep. 
the  best  iiupils  nearly  unintelligible. 

FRENCH  SCHOOL. 

One  of  the  most  successful  schools  in  Seoul  is  the  French  school  under  Mr.  E. 
Martel,  although  it  has  only  been  m  fair  running  order  since  January,  1896. 
French  interpreters  are  met  with  at  all  Government  departments  and  at  the 
homes  of  many  high  officials. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  school  it  only  had  an  enrollment  of  17  pupils, 
none  of  whom  knew  any  French.  The  number  of  pupils  has  steadily  increased, 
until  it  now  has  100  in  attendance,  with  4  assistant  teachers,  chosen  from  the  first 
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class.  The  plan  of  this  school  is  to  turn  out  good  interpreters  and  teachers  of  the 
French  language,  and  at  the  same  time  to  give  them  a  working  knowledge  of 
arithmetic,  history,  geography,  and  bookkeeping,  so  that  they  may  be  fitted  for  the 
posts  of  clerks  and  assistants  in  the  Government  service.  The  final  examination 
for  this  year,  which  has  just  been  held,  covered  the  following  branches:  Reading, 
dictation,  arithmetical  problems,  composition,  chartography,  oral  geography,  gram¬ 
mar  and  parsing,  conversation  and  translation,  commercial  bookkeeping,  and  geom¬ 
etry.  The  cost  of  maintenance,  in  silver,  is  as  follows:  One  assistant  teacher,  $20 
per  month:  3  assistant  teachers,  $15  per  month  each;  2  servants,  $4  per  month  each, 
and  the  scholars  are  furnished  stationery  and  a  midday  lunch.  The  allowance  for 
1890  was  $800  ($400,  gold);  for  1897,  $2,026  ($1,013,  gold),  and  for  1898  it  is  $2,200 
($1,100,  gold). 

ENGLISH  SCHOOL. 

The  most  important  of  the  foreign-language  schools  and  the  one  with  the  best 
equipment  is  the  English  school.  The  head  master,  W.  Du  Flon  Hutchison,  is  a 
professional  teacher  of  much  experience,  and  he  has  as  assistant  master  T.  E. 
Halifax,  who  taught  the  first  English  school  in  Corea  in  1883.  The  school  was 
begun  in  November,  1894,  using  as  a  nucleus  some  students  from  a  naval  school 
Mr.  Hutchison  had  been  conducting  with  the  aid  of  some  English  officers  on  the 
island  of  Kang  Wha.  The  British  residents  have  done  a  great  deal  in  the  way  of 
encouraging  the  scholars  of  this  school  by  contributing  toward  the  purchase  of 
neat  and  appropriate  uniforms,  teaching  them  such  games  as  football  and  other 
college  sports,  in  which  the  boys  do  excellently,  and  in  offering  prizes  for  the  win¬ 
ners  in  the  various  sports.  The  boys  now  buy  their  own  uniforms,  which  con¬ 
sist  of  a  Norfolk  blouse  of  dark-blue  navy  serge  and  well-lined  trousers  to  match 
for  winter,  while  in  summer  the  same  style  is  used  with  brown  khaki  as  the  mate¬ 
rial.  The  boys  wear  a  fiat  cap,  which  compels  them  to  cut  off  the  absurd  top- 
knot  such  as  has  been  worn  by  their  fathers  for  centuries,  and  their  appearance  is 
thereby  greatly  improved.  It  is  the  plan  of  this  school  to  give  the  young  men  an 
idea  of  general  knowledge,  in  addition  to  the  use  of  the  English  language.  The 
masters  desire  rather  to  make  manly  youths  of  their  boys,  hoping  that  they  may  be 
induced  to  continue  their  studies,  or  at  least  have  a  desire  for  knowledge  greater 
than  they  would  have  otherwise  possessed.  The  school  has  had  many  backsets. 
A  fine  new  new  building  was  taken  away  from  them  for  some  other  purpose  just 
as  it  was  completed.  A  drill  sergeant  loaned  to  the  school  by  the  British  admiral 
was  allowed  to  leave,  and  they  complain  of  having  to  work  under  many  difficul¬ 
ties.  The  scholars  of  this  school  are  from  the  middle  classes,  which  probably 
accounts  for  much  of  the  school’s  success;  since  a  teacher,  however  well  qualified  he 
might  be,  would  be  able  to  do  little  with  the  nobles’  sons  unless  they  were  made 
to  obey  rules.  The  pupils  receive  stationery  and  lunch,  and  the  cost  of  main¬ 
tenance,  exclusive  of  the  teachers’  salaries,  is  $4,230  ($2,115,  gold)  per  annum.  The 
teachers  receive  pay  as  follows,  per  month  in  silver:  Head  master,  $300;  assistant 
master,  $250;  1  native  teacher  at  $25,  1  at  $20,  and  3  at  $15  each.  There  are  120 
scholars  enrolled  in  this  school,  with  an  average  attendance  for  1898  of  110. 

CATHOLIC  MISSION. 

Besides  the  above-named  schools,  the  Catholic  mission  under  the  French  fathers 
maintains  an  important  theological  seminary  here,  where  men  are  educated  for 
the  ministry.  The  teaching  is  in  Latin,  and  a  number  of  native  priests  of  the 
church  have  been  educated  there. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Methodist,  Presbyterian,  Catholic,  and  other  missions  support  schools  for 
little  girls,  where  the  children  are  taught  Corean  and  useful  things.  These  are 
rather  homes  than  schools. 
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There  have  been  many  military  schools  in  Corea  at  various  times  under  the 
charge  of  Americans,  Japanese,  English,  and  Russians.  These  have  all  passed 
away,  and  the  Coreans  have  just  organized  a  military  school  of  their  own,  with 
no  foreign  instructors.  I  understand  it  is  to  be  more  of  a  school  for  drilling  new 
officers  than  anything  else.  It  is  the  intention  to  take  the  tactics  and  commands 
they  have  received  from  their  previous  instructors  and  combine  them  into  an 
“improvement  of  each,*’  which  will  have  the  Corean  language  as  a  medium  of 
communication.  It  has  been  a  source  of  comment  heretofore  that  English  and 
Americans,  Russians,  and  Japanese  could  hear  the  officers  giving  commands  each 
in  his  own  language,  much  to  the  bewilderment  of  the  native  soldier. 

A  German  teacher  has  just  arrived  from  work  in  Japan  to  open  a  school  in 
Seoul  for  teaching  the  German  language.  He  is  under  contract  for  three  years, 
with  §200  per  month  for  the  first  year,  §250  for  the  second,  and  $300  for  the  third 
(silver).  He  is  to  have  $30  per  month  also  for  house  rent. 

Horace  N.  Allen, 
United  States  Consul-General. 

Seoul,  July  12,  1898. 


[From  the  Seoul  Independent,  July  5,  1898.] 

Besides  the  foreign-language  institutions  there  are  10  schools  under  the  care  of 
the  department  of  education.  Of  these,  1  is  a  normal  school  with  30  students, 
whose  curriculum  consists  of  reading,  composition,  arithmetic,  geography,  history, 
and  dictation.  The  institution  has  2  Corean  teachers,  one  receiving  $56  and  the 
other  $15  a  month  for  monthly  salaries.  Nine  are  primary  schools,  located 
throughout  the  city,  with  the  total  enrollment  for  this  year  of  838  boys.  The 
course  of  study  adopted  in  all  these  schools  is  composed  of  reading,  composition, 
arithmetic,  geography,  history,  writing,  and  gymnastics.  Teachers  are  appointed 
on  the  ratio  of  1  teacher  to  every  30  pupils.  The  monthly  salary  of  a  teacher 
ranges  from  $15  to  $25,  according  to  the  term  of  their  service.  The  annual  esti¬ 
mate  allowed  for  these  10  institutions  amounts  to  $14,416. 

There  are  21  local  primary  schools  stationed  in  principal  centers  in  the  country, 
each  receiving  from  the  department  of  education  $30  a  month. 

While  this  condition  of  the  primary  education  is  better  than  nothing,  we  cer¬ 
tainly  believe  that  it  can  and  ought  to  be  improved.  The  department  of  educa¬ 
tion  we  believe  to  be  a  farce.  All  the  business  it  does  or  pretends  to  do  can  be 
done — and  better  done,  too — by  one  chief  of  a  bureau  and  a  few  able  chusas.  But 
if  the  farce  is  to  be  kept  up  as  a  kind  of  necessary  evil  in  the  official  system  of  the 
Government,  let  the  evil  be  run  as  economically  as  possible  by  dismissing  the 
majority  of  the  secretaries  and  chusas  and  runners,  who  are  paid  for  doing  noth¬ 
ing.  The  money  thus  saved  should  be  spent  in  improving  the  existing  schools 
and  in  establishing  new  ones. 


LEIPSIC  COMMERCIAL  UNIVERSITY. 

The  merchants  of  Germany  for  some  time  past  have  recognized  the  value  and 
necessity  of  giving  young  men  who  intend  to  follow  the  commercial  industries 
information  in  connection  therewith.  The  business  men  of  Leipsic,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Leipsic  Chamber  of  Commerce,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
royal  ministry  of  the  interior  and  the  academical  senate  of  the  University  of 
Leipsic,  will  open  on  the  23d  of  April,  1898,  a  commercial  university,  the  first  of 
its  kind  in  Germany.  There  are,  of  course,  many  expenses  in  connection  with  the 
establishment  of  this  institution,  which  will  be  paid  by  the  Leipsic  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  The  royal  ministry  of  the  interior  and  the  council  of  the  city  of 
Leipsic  have,  however,  promised  to  contribute  something  toward  defraying  the 
running  expenses  for  the  first  two  years  at  least. 

The  establishment  of  such  schools  will  be  found  to  be  most  beneficial  to  com¬ 
mercial  careers,  and  their  methods  and  teachings  can  not  fail  to  impress  upon  the 
minds  of  the  students  the  great  value  of  these  institutions  as  a  means  for  increas- 
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ing  one’s  business  knowledge,  and  also  for  the  perpetuation  and  upbuilding  of  a 
country’s  commerce  and  industries. 

This  subject  is  well  worthy  of  thoughtful  and  careful  consideration,  not  only 
by  our  boards  of  education,  but  by  the  boards  of  trade  of  our  large  cities. 

The  following  is  a  brief  plan  of  the  Leipsic  Commercial  University: 

The  management  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  12  men,  who  are  chosen  to  serve  for 
a  period  of  two  years.  This  body  is  called  the  commercial  university  senate, 
and  is  composed  of  one  representative  of  the  Royal  Government,  one  of  the  city 
of  Leipsic,  the  president  and  two  members  of  the  Leipsic  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
three  professors  of  the  University  of  Leipsic,  who  are  appointed  by  the  academical 
senate  thereof,  two  professors  of  the  commercial  university,  appointed  by  the 
president  thereof,  and  the  director  of  studies.  The  president  of  the  chamber  of 
commerce  is  chairman  of  this  commercial  institution  until  further  notice. 

The  director  of  studies  is  appointed  by  the  commercial  university  senate  for  a 
period  of  two  years.  His  duties  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  supervision  of  the  daily 
school  work.  He  is  required,  before  the  beginning  of  every  school  term,  to  com¬ 
municate  with  the  different  professors  whose  lectures  are  included  in  the  term’s 
work  to  remedy  any  conflict  that  may  appear  in  the  working  schedule. 

Admission  is  granted  to  students  who  can  present  a  certificate  setting  forth  that 
they  have  attended  German  schools  for  nine  years,  to  teachers  who  have  passed 
their  second  examination,  to  merchants  who  have  their  one  year’s  voluntary  mili¬ 
tary  service  papers,  or  who  have  finished  their  apprenticeship,  if  they  can  show  in 
a  satisfactory  way  to  the  board  the  necessary  mental  knowledge.  In  case  foreign¬ 
ers  ask  for  admission,  the  committee  will  decide  whether  or  not  they  possess  the 
proper  educational  qualifications.  No  person  can  be  a  student  at  the  commercial 
school  and  at  the  University  of  Leipsic  at  the  same  time.  Upon  application  for  a 
visiting  card,  however,  permission  will  be  granted  students  of  either  institution 
to  attend  lectures  in  the  other. 

The  course  of  study  covers  the  science  of  law  and  political  economy  (as  far  as 
they  are  necessary  and  valuable  for  general  education  and  for  the  commercial 
profession),  commercial  history,  commercial  geography,  knowledge  of  goods, 
technology,  and  foreign  languages.  Commercial  arithmetic,  bookkeeping,  cor¬ 
respondence,  and  stenography  will  also  be  taught.  Those  who  desire  to  educate 
themselves  as  commercial  school  teachers  will  have  an  opportunity  of  attending 
pedagogical  lectures  at  the  seminarium,  which  is  connected  with  the  public  com¬ 
mercial  school. 

The  school  term  begins  on  the  23d  of  April  and  lasts  until  the  end  of  July.  The 
second  term  commences  the  1st  of  October  and  finishes  on  the  1st  of  March.  Just 
before  the  second  term — i.  e.,  the  last  week  in  September — the  time  is  spent  in 
visiting  factories  and  mills  to  study  the  actual  workings  thereof. 

Two  years’  time  is  required  for  the  whole  course. 

The  tuition  fee  is  $10  per  annum,  which  entitles  the  student  to  attend  all  the 
lectures  of  the  course.  For  subjects  other  than  prescribed  in  the  regular  course, 
such  as  foreign  languages,  an  additional  fee  will  be  charged,  which,  however,  will 
be  very  small. 

The  establishment  of  a  state  examination  commission  and  the  publication  of 
detailed  regulations  concerning  the  examinations  is  reserved.  Misconduct  is  pun¬ 
ishable  by  fines  as  high  as  50  marks  ($11.90)  and,  in  case  of  gross  misconduct,  by 
dismissal. 

The  following  will  be  the  faculty  for  the  first  two  years: 

Science  of  general  political  economy,  Prof.  Dr.  Biichner;  commercial  and  trade 
politics,  Prof.  Dr.  Buchner;  industrial  politics,  Dr.  Pohle;  commercial,  maritime, 
and  banking  laws,  Prof.  Dr.  Friedberg;  introduction  into  the  studies  of  statistics, 
Professor  Hasse;  German  colonial  politics,  Professor  Hasse;  geography  and  colo¬ 
nial  politics  of  East  German  Africa,  Dr.  Hassert;  general  and  chemical  technol- 
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ogy,  Dr.  Rassaw;  elementary  insurance  mathematics,  with  practical  exercises, 
Dr.  Hausdorff;  countries  and  cities  of  central  Europe,  Prof.  Dr.  Ratzel;  general 
history  of  modern  times,  Prof.  Dr.  Marks;  introduction  into  the  knowledge  of 
plastic  arts,  Prof.  Dr.  Schmarsow;  history  of  the  German  literature  of  the  gen¬ 
eration  of  Klopstock  and  Lessing,  Professor  Witkowsky;  commercial  and  political 
arithmetic,  Mr.  Lambert;  bookkeeping,  Mr.  Lambert;  correspondence  and  office 
work,  Dr.  Doll;  mechanical  technology,  textile  industry,  with  excursions,  Dr. 
Pritzeh. 

Lectures  in  foreign  languages  and  exercises  in  commercial  correspondence  in 
foreign  languages  will  be  arranged  as  they  may  be  needed. 

B.  H.  Warner,  Jr., .Consul. 

Leipsic,  March  25,  1898, 


COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION  AT  GERA,  GERMANY. 

Consul  Warner  sends  the  following  from  Leipsic,  July  28,  1898: 

Subsequent  to  writing  my  report  upon  the  Leipsic  Commercial  University  my 
attention  was  called  to  another  very  prominent  technical  institution. 

The  Amthor  Higher  Commercial  School  at  Gera,  Reuss,  affords  young  men  a 
most  excellent  opportunity  for  acquiring  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  of 
business  and  business  methods.  There  are  now  200  students,  and  the  course  of 
instruction  is  as  follows: 

The  preparatory  course  comprises  German,  French,  and  English,  with  corre¬ 
spondence;  history  and  geography  (general  and  commercial),  botany  and  zoology, 
and  caligraphy  and  arithmetic. 

The  first  commercial  course  embraces:  German  language,  literature,  and  cor¬ 
respondence;  French  and  English  languages,  and  correspondence;  arithmetic, 
bookkeeping,  commercial  science,  history,  and  geography  (general  and  commer¬ 
cial),  higher  mathematics,  physics,  caligraphy,  and  stenography. 

The  second  and  third  courses  take  up  the  same  subjects  in  a  more  advanced 
form.  The  length  of  each  course  is  one  year. 

In  response  to  a  long-felt  want  a  class  has  been  added  to  the  school  course  which 
affords  apprentices  of  the  mercantile  calling  an  opportunity  to  perfect  themselves 
in  a  theoretical  way. 


WEAVING  SCHOOLS  IN  GERMANY. 

Under  date  of  August  3,  Mr.  Warner  transmits  the  following  report  from  Con¬ 
sular  Agent  Neuer,  of  Gera: 

Continually  increased  attention  is  given  in  Germany  to  the  question  of  technical 
and  industrial  education.  The  Government  as  well  as  mercantile  corporations  and 
municipalities  are  aiding  this  movement  in  every  possible  way.  Schools  are  to  be 
found  in  nearly  every  large  trader-center,  where  the  details  entering  into  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  various  classes  of  goods  are  taught,  and  the  latest  discoveries  of  science 
and  practical  experience  are  employed.  Of  this  widely  spread  system  of  technical 
and  industrial  education  the  weaving  school  in  Gera  forms  a  branch.  Wealthy 
manufacturers  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  institute  and  have  aided  it  from  time  to 
time  by  donations  and  bequests.  Moreover,  the  institute  is  supported  by  sub¬ 
scriptions,  the  fees  of  the  students,  and  an  annuity  of  2,000  marks  ($476)  granted 
by  the  Government.  It  has  a  principal  and  seven  assistant  teachers,  who  possess 
special  qualifications  and  are  skillful  weavers  themselves.  The  board  of  adminis¬ 
tration  consists  of  five  expert  merchants,  who  watch  over  the  school’s  progress, 
examine  its  work,  and  report  to  the  city’s  association  of  manufacturers. 
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The  pupils  are  partly  youn g  workmen  and  partly  young  merchants  engaged  in 
weaving  mills,  and  are  divided  into  four  classes.  The  school  is  open  twice  a  week; 
on  Sundays  from  7  or  8  to  half-past  9  or  10  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  on  Tues¬ 
days  or  Thursdays  from  8  to  9  o’clock  in  the  evening,  thus  not  interfering  with 
the  usual  working  hours  of  the  students. 

The  course  of  study  lasts  four  years,  and  instruction  in  the  single  classes  com¬ 
prises  the  following  subjects: 

Class  1. — Calculation  and  pattern  designing;  origin  and  development  of  weav¬ 
ing;  mode  of  sorting  and  classifying  the  raw  material;  method  of  rating  goods 
by  ascertaining  the  quantity  and  price  of  material  used,  and  also  cost  of  labor 
required  in  the  production  of  a  given  length  and  width  of  goods,  or  from  given 
data  of  values  of  material  and  labor. 

Class  2. — Weaving  in  its  present  state  of  perfection;  weaving  and  designing  of 
jacquards;  nature  and  properties  of  the  various  kinds  of  wool. 

Class  3. — Machine  construction,  with  special  regard  to  the  power  loom;  com¬ 
parative  merits  of  power  looms;  consideration  of  the  principal  parts  which  are 
common  to  all  power  looms. 

Class  4 . — Construction  of  various  kinds  of  hand  looms;  weaving  by  hand  looms; 
technical  designing;  weaving  of  fancy  articles,  etc. 

Theoretical  instruction  is  given  from  various  works  on  weaving,  and  from  a 
large  collection  of  designs  and  models.  For  practical  instruction  there  are  in  use 
13  power  and  17  hand  looms  adapted  to  the  weaving  of  various  standard  fabrics, 
besides  other  appliances  for  demonstrating  the  processes  of  preparation  and  of 
plain  and  fancy  weaving. 

A  voluminous  library  connected  with  the  school  proves  a  most  valuable  factor 
in  the  promotion  of  technical  knowledge. 

An  exhibition  embracing  woven  articles,  sketches,  designs,  and  writings  of  the 
pupils  on  textiles,  machine  construction,  etc.,  is  held  every  year.  The  last  exhibi¬ 
tion,  on  March  27  of  this  year,  was  considered  an  extraordinary  success,  and 
showed  the  great  interest  taken  by  all  classes  of  people  in  the  institution. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  made  evident  the  diligence  and  zeal  which  both  teachers 
and  scholars  devote  to  their  task  in  pursuance  of  one  common  object— the  advance¬ 
ment  of  industrial  and  technical  knowledge.  Prizes  were  awarded  on  this  occa¬ 
sion,  consisting  of  books  on  designing  and  weaving,  cases  of  mathematical  instru¬ 
ments,  diplomas,  etc. 

The  fee  to  be  paid  monthly  by  each  pupil  amounts  to  only  50  pfennigs  (12£ 
cents) ,  hence  enabling  the  working  classes  to  share  the  benefits  of  the  training. 

I  need  not  take  up  space  in  this  report  to  call  the  attention  of  our  manufacturers 
to  the  advantages  derived  from  technical  education,  as  these  are  already  known 
and  appreciated  by  manjT  of  our  educators  and  manufacturers.  My  present  pur¬ 
pose  is  simply  to  call  attention  to  the  means  that  ar9  being  applied  to  generalize 
and  perfect  the  system  of  technical  education  in  this  country,  in  order  that  our 
people  may  be  advised  of  the  methods  adopted  to  strengthen  manufacturing 
industries. 


EDUCATION  IN  RUSSIA. 

During  August  this  year  the  first  special  meeting  of  school  directors  was  held  in 
St.  Petersburg.  Invitations  were  sent  to  all  the  schools,  both  church  and  other¬ 
wise,  for  their  members  to  take  part  in  the  conference.  As  far  as  can  be  gleaned 
from  the  somewhat  scanty  reports,  the  subjects  considered  were  very  interesting. 

At  one  of  the  meetings  it  was  particularly  noticeable  that  no  protests  were  heard 
to  the  effect  that  matters  to  be  discussed  should  be  dealt  with  by  the  clergy  alone, 
as  was  the  case  in  previous  years,  and  it  was  generally  agreed  that  only  the 
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cooperative  and  friendly  work  of  the  ministry  for  national  education  and  the 
clergy  could  give  the  people  proper  and  thorough  education.  Provincial  and 
county  councils  that  before  were  considered  incapacitated  were  this  time  specially 
invited  to  join  in  the  work  of  the  ecclesiastical  party. 

The  head  of  the  church  schools  at  the  first  meeting  announced  that  provincial 
and  county  councils  desiring  to  assist  the  clergy  in  educating  the  people  would 
always  be  met  with  assistance  and  consideration  from  the  local  and  central  church 
school  establishments. 

It  was  then  agreed,  with  the  exception  of  special  cases,  to  admit  as  guardians 
over  church  schools  members  of  another  faith.  The  subject  of  increasing  pres¬ 
ent  resources  was  then  fully  discussed.  The  reporter  stated  that  were  it  possible 
for  the  state  exchequer  to  add  in  the  course  of  eight  years  to  the  school  budget 
200,000  roubles  ($100,000),  in  ten  years  it  would  be  possible  to  open  80,000  properly 
organized  schools,  with  4,000,000  scholars,  and  100,000  ungraded  national  and 
parochial  schools,  with  5,000,000  scholars. 

To  help  increase  the  state  budget,  it  was  proposed  to  impose  a  2  per  cent  levy  on 
the  revenues  of  all  monasteries  and  churches  (excepting  those  with  special  appoint¬ 
ments),  also  on  insured  church  capital,  and  on  revenues  derived  from  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  church  candles.  On  several  previous  occasions  funds  were  raised  by 
the  above  plan. 

Several  other  questions  were  touched  upon,  among  them  the  matter  of  teachers, 
which  was  pointed  out  as  of  great  importance. 

From  the  above  it  is  to  be  seen  that  at  present  great  interest  and  activity  are 
being  centered  on  the  matter  of  public  education. 

Thomas  Smith,  Consul. 

Moscow,  September  30,  1898. 


SCHOOL  FOR  THE  MERCHANT  MARINE  IN  RUSSIA. 

I  transmit  a  translation  of  the  regulations,  established  by  imperial  authority, 
for  the  management  of  an  institution  recently  organized  in  this  city,  which  has 
for  its  object  the  training  of  young  men  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  navigation, 
in  order  that  they  may  become  competent  to  take  command  as  masters  and  mates 
on  Russian  merchant  vessels. 

The  studies  make  of  those  who  successfully  pass  the  course  highly  educated 
men,  familiar  with  the  English,  French,  or  German  languages,  physics,  mathe¬ 
matics,  theoretical  mechanics,  commerce,  political  economy,  bookkeeping,  physical 
geography,  nautical  astronomy,  shipbuilding,  commercial  geography,  law, 
hygiene,  etc. 

I  have  thought  it  advisable  to  bring  the  knowledge  of  this  establishment  to  the 
attention  of  the  Department  at  this  particular  time,  for  the  reason  that  it  would 
in  my  opinion  be  highly  advantageous  to  our  future  commercial  and  merchant- 
marine  interests  if  similar  institutions  could  be  successfully  established  throughout 
the  United  States,  either  in  connection  with  educational  institutions  or  as  separate 
establishments. 

As  we  shall  furnish  the  world  with  food  and  manufactured  goods,  both  patriot¬ 
ism  and  profit  demand  that  these  products  be  carried  in  American  ships,  and  that 
these  ships  be  manned  and  officered  by  competent  Americans. 

We  move  quickly  in  the  United  States,  and  it  requires  but  a  slight  knowledge 
of  our  people  to  predict  that  in  ten  years’  time  we  shall  have  the  largest  merchant 
fleet  afloat. 

I  have  been  told  by  Americans  who  have  traveled  much  in  European  and  Asiatic 
waters  that  an  American  ship  is  rarely  met  with,  and,  certainly  my  own  experi¬ 
ence  as  consul  at  Odessa  during  the  past  thirteen  years  confirms  the  statement. 
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I  have  never  on  a  single  occasion  seen  an  American  ship  in  the  Odessa  harbor,  and 
yet  during  the  year  1S97  the  official  returns  show  that  1,192  steamers  and  34  sail¬ 
ing  vessels,  having  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  1,761,339  registered  tons,  entered  this 
harbor.  Of  these,  663  steamers,  having  a  registered  tonnage  of  1,050,028  tons, 
were  British. 

Under  the  circumstances,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Russian  Government  is 
now  admitting  ships  for  the  Russian  foreign  and  domestic  trade  free  of  duty,  and 
is  also  establishing  and  endowing  marine  schools  for  its  coming  merchant-marine 
officers. 

Thos.  E.  Heenan,  Consul. 

Odessa,  December  2,  1898. 


[Translation.] 

STATUTES  OF  THE  CLASSES  OF  MERCANTILE  NAVIGATION  AT  THE  ODESSA  COMMER¬ 
CIAL  SCHOOL. 

(1)  The  object  of  these  classes  of  mercantile  navigation  at  the  Odessa  Commer¬ 
cial  School  is  to  give  to  young  men  who  are  preparing  themselves  to  perform  the 
duties  of  ship  masters  and  mates  on  board  of  trading  merchant  vessels  a  corre¬ 
sponding  theoretical  and  practical  education. 

(2)  The  classes  are  under  the  care  of  the  department  of  trade  and  manufacture 
of  the  ministry  of  finance. 

(3)  The  revenue  for  the  support  of  these  classes  consists  of  (a)  sums  given  by 
the  Government  for  their  maintenance  according  to  the  statutes;  (b)  annual  sub¬ 
sidies  from  the  municipality  of  Odessa,  out  of  the  sums  received  from  the  tax 
levied  on  exports;  (c)  subsidies  from  steam  navigation  and  from  other  companies, 
and  (d)  payments  by  students  for  their  instruction. 

Remark. — The  sums  received  by  virtue  of  b  and  d  form  the  special  means  of 
revenue  of  the  classes,  and  are  disbursed  for  their  maintenance  in  addition  to  the 
sums  granted  by  statutes;  so  that  the  payment  for  the  instruction  is  exclusively 
applied  to  such  expenses  in  connection  with  the  teaching  as  have  not  been  pro¬ 
vided  for  by  the  statutes. 

(4)  The  course  of  instruction  extends  over  three  years,  and  is  subdivided  into 
three  classes. 

(5)  In  these  classes  will  be  taught:  (a)  Religion;  (b)  Russian  language  and  litera¬ 
ture;  (c)  English;  (d)  French  or  German;  (e)  physics;  (/)  mathematics  (practical 
calculation,  plane  and  spherical  trigonometry);  ( g )  theoretical  mechanics;  (7i) 
commerce,  with  elementary  particulars  of  political  economy  and  bookkeepings 
( i )  physical  geography  (hydrology  and  meteorology);  (j)  navigation,  with  pilot¬ 
age  and  fundamental  particulars  regarding  deviation  of  compasses;  (k)  nautical 
astronomy;  (l)  fundamental  principles  regarding  the  construction  of  a  ship;  (m) 
practical  seagoing;  ( n )  steamship  mechanics;  (o)  commercial  geography;  (p) 
knowledge  of  cargo:  ( q )  law,  and  (r)  hygiene. 

Remark. — The  subjects  enumerated  in  g-r,  as  well  as  spherical  trigonometry, 
are  considered  special;  the  remainder  relate  to  general  instruction. 

(6)  During  the  course  of  education,  in  addition  to  theoretical  teaching,  practi¬ 
cal  instruction  takes  place  on  vessels.  The  superintendence  of  this  instruction  is- 
intrusted  to  the  captain  of  the  training  ship. 

(7)  Students  of  all  conditions  and  religions,  who  are  Russian  subjects,  are 
received  into  these  classes. 

(8)  For  admission  into  the  classes  is  required:  (a)  The  presentation  of  a  certifi¬ 
cate  showing  that  the  applicant  has  passed  through  the  general  course  of  educa¬ 
tion  given  in  the  commercial  schools  of  the  ministry  of  finance,  and  must  pass  an 
examination  in  the  English  language  and  in  mathematics,  to  the  extent  of  the 
course  of  instruction  as  given  in  the  general  classes  of  the  Odessa  Commercial 
School,  and  (b)  the  accomplishment  of  a  trial  voyage  of  not  less  than  two  months- 
on  board  of  the  training  ship  belonging  to  the  classes. 

Remark. — Those  who  do  not  present  certificates  as  mentioned  in  a  are  subjected 
to  an  examination  to  the  extent  of  the  course  of  instruction  as  given  in  the  general 
classes  of  the  Odessa  Commercial  School — in  all  subjects  excepting  chemistry. 
Those  who  have  passed  through  five  classes  of  a  regular  school  or  of  a  classical 
gymnasium  are  accepted  after  passing  an  examination — the  first  named  in  mathe¬ 
matics  and  in  the  English  language,  and  in  the  French  or  German  language  to  the 
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extent  of  the  course  of  instruction  as  given  in  the  general  classes  of  the  Odessa 
Commercial  School,  and  the  last  named,  in  addition  to  this,  in  physics. 

(9)  In  connection  with  these  classes  of  mercantile  navigation,  there  may  be  estab¬ 
lished,  with  the  consent  of  the  ministry  of  finance,  a  boarding  and  lodging  house 
for  the  students  at  the  expense  of  such  students,  or  on  special  donations  for  that 
purpose,  or  on  the  joint  revenue  derived  from  these  sources. 

(10)  The  general  management  of  the  classes  of  mercantile  navigation  is  vested 
in  the  council  of  wardens  of  the  Odessa  Commercial  School;  the  immediate  man¬ 
agement  of  the  same  is  intrusted  by  them  to  the  manager  of  the  classes. 

(11)  For  the  purpose  of  participation  in  the  discussion  of  matters  concerning 
the  classes  of  mercantile  navigation,  in  addition  to  the  council  of  wardens  of  the 
Odessa  Commercial  School,  are  added  as  members  (a)  the  manager  of  the  classes; 
(b)  a  representative  from  the  Odessa  municipality,  and  (c)  representatives  of  the 
steam  navigation  companies  and  of  those  institutions  which  subsidize  the  classes, 
appointed  in  rotation  and  to  the  number  prescribed  by  the  minister  of  finance. 

(12)  The  manager  of  the  classes  must  accompany  the  students  during  the  time 
they  are  pursuing  their  practical  studies  on  the  training  ship  at  sea,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  watching  their  progress  and  morality,  as  well  as  for  the  immediate  super¬ 
vision  of  their  practical  studies  in  steersmanship.  The  manager  of  the  classes 
may  also  be  charged  in  accordance  with  instructions  from  the  council  of  wardens, 
with  the  command  of  the  training  ship;  but  in  that  case  the  immediate  guidance 
and  supervision  of  the  practical  studies  of  the  students  must  be  intrusted  to  one 
of  the  teachers  or  to  one  of  the  captain’s  assistants  (mates),  who  is  selected  by  the 
manager  of  the  classes  with  the  consent  of  the  council  of  wardens. 

(18)  As  assistant  to  the  manager  of  the  classes  in  the  execution  of  the  duties  of 
inspector  and  in  the  supervision  of  the  students,  one  of  the  teachers  is  appointed 
with  the  title  of  instructor.  In  the  event  of  the  illness  of  the  manager  of  the 
classes,  the  instructor  takes  his  place. 

(14)  The  subjects  of  instruction  in  these  classes  of  mercantile  navigation  are 
distributed  among  the  staff  of  teachers  who  are  in  the  Government  service  and 
those  who  are  only  engaged  temporarily.  The  number  of  the  first  named  must 
not  exceed  six,  and  they  can  only  be  on  the  following  subjects  and  groups  of  sub¬ 
jects:  (a)  Mathematics  (practical  calculations,  plane  and  spherical  trigonometry) 
and  physics;  (b)  navigation  and  pilotage  and  fundamental  particulars  regarding 
the  deviation  of  compasses;  (c)  nautical  astronomy;  (d)  theoretical  mechanics 
and  fundamental  knowledge  of  the  theory  and  construction  of  a  ship;  (e)  steam¬ 
ship  mechanics,  with  other  practical  studies,  and  (/)  English  language. 

Remark. — The  manager  of  the  classes  of  mercantile  navigation,  if  he  so  desires, 
may  instruct  in  one  or  more  subjects  of  the  course,  but  not  more  than  eight  hours 
a  week. 

(15)  The  manager  of  the  classes,  as  well  as  the  captain  of  the  training  ship,  is 
appointed  by  the  council  of  wardens  from  among  persons  who  have  received  a 
special  naval  education  and  who  have  served  either  in  vessels  of  the  imperial  navy 
or  in  the  merchant  marine. 

(16)  The  manager  of  the  classes,  as  long  as  he  occupies  that  office,  is  reckoned 
as  being  in  the  fifth  rank,  and  is  confirmed  in  that  rank  after  serving  in  the  same 
for  nine  years.  He  may,  however,  be  raised  to  that  rank  or  grade  before  the 
expiration  of  that  term  by  virtue  of  the  general  rules  established  for  the  civil 
service. 

(17)  The  instructor  and  teachers  are  chosen  by  the  manager  of  the  classes  after 
consultation  with  the  council  of  wardens  and  are  confirmed  in  their  positions  by 
the  department  of  trade  and  manufactures. 

(18)  The  teacher  of  religion  is  selected  by  the  manager  of  the  classes  and,  after 
receiving  the  recommendation  of  the  council  of  wardens,  is  confirmed  in  his  posi¬ 
tion  by  the  department  of  trade  and  manufactures,  with  the  consent  of  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  archdiocese. 

(19)  As  teachers  of  the  subjects  of  general  instruction,  such  persons  may  be 
appointed  whose  education  and  training  qualify  them  for  positions  in  regular 
schools. 

(20)  Teachers  of  the  special  subjects,  other  than  those  relating  specially  to  naval 
matters,  are  appointed  from  among  persons  who  have  finished  the  course  of  study 
in  the  highest  educational  establishments  and  have  received  from  the  department 
of  trade  and  manufactures  certificates  granting  the  right  to  teach  these  subjects 
in  the  commercial  schools.  Teachers  of  nautical  subjects  must  have  passed  through 
the  naval-cadet  corps  of  the  technical  school  of  the  marine  department  or  have 
taught  in  mariners’  schools  of  the  higher  grade  for  not  less  than  five  years.  Per¬ 
sons  who  can  not  qualify  under  these  conditions  may  be  admitted  to  act  as  teachers 
after  reading  three  trial  lectures  in  the  presence  of  a  special  committee  appointed 
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by  the  schools  committee.  Those  who  are  successful  are  confirmed  in  their  posi¬ 
tions  by  the  department  of  trade  and  manufactures  after  the  expiration  of  one 
year. 

(21)  -For  instruction  in  the  special  subjects,  payment  is  fixed  at  150  rubles  ($75) 
per  annum,  and  in  subjects  of  general  education  75  rubles  for  a  weekly  lesson. 
The  rate  of  paj’ment  to  the  teachers  may  be  three  times  increased  by  one-fifth, 
but  not  previous  to  the  expiration  of  three  separate  periods  of  five  years  each 
and  on  the  condition  that  the  highest  rate  be  allowed  only  to  two  teachers. 

(22)  Students  who  have  passed  the  full  theoretical  course  of  the  classes  of  mer¬ 
cantile  navigation  and  who  have  taken  two  practical  courses  are  submitted  to  an 
examination,  according  to  the  programme  confirmed  by  the  ministry  of  finance, 
before  a  special  committee,  under  the  presidency  of  a  person  annually  appointed 
by  the  minister  of  finance,  composed  as  follows:  The  manager  of  the  classes,  the 
director  of  the  commercial  school,  the  teacher  of  that  subject  in  which  the  exam¬ 
ination  takes  place,  the  captain  of  the  training  ship  (in  the  subjects  of  nautical 
specialty),  a  representative  of  the  department  of  marine,  a  representative  from  the 
municipality  of  Odessa,  a  representative  from  the  body  of  merchants  elected  by 
the  exchange  committee,  and  one  member  of  the  council  of  wardens  elected  by 
that  council  from  the  persons  described  in  c,  paragraph  11. 

(23)  After  passing  examinations  in  the  theoretical  course-  of  instruction,  the 
teachers  must  pursue  a  course  of  practical  navigation  for  about  three  months  in 
vessels  of  the  merchant  navy  and  about  two  months  in  the  training  ship  of  the 
classes,  after  which  they  are  submitted  to  an  examination  in  practical  knowledge 
by  a  committee,  comprising  the  persons  named  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  with 
the  difference,  however,  that  in  matters  of  practical  knowledge  the  presence  of 
the  director  of  the  commercial  school  is  not  obligatory. 

(24)  Students  who  have  successfully  finished  the  examination  in  the  theoretical 
and  practical  courses,  provided  that  the  aggregate  duration  of  their  training  in 
navigation  (together  with  experimental  navigation,  navigation  on  board  commer¬ 
cial  steamers,  and  the  time  of  practical  examinations)  amounts  to  no  less  than 
seventeen  months,  receive  a  certificate  that  they  have  finished  the  course  of  edu¬ 
cation.  The  best  students  are  rewarded  with  gold  and  silver  medals.  As  regards 
their  entering  the  Government  service  on  duties  which  demand  technical  commer¬ 
cial  knowledge,  and  also  into  higher  educational  establishments,  those  who  have 
finished  the  full  course  of  the  classes  of  mercantile  navigation  enjoy  the  rights 
granted  to  those  who  have  finished  the  course  of  regular  schools.  With  regard  to 
the  acquisition  of  the  rank  of  steersmen  (mates)  or  masters  of  merchant  vessels, 
they  are  subject  to  the  regulations  existing  for  that  purpose.  ( Paragraphs  193-204 
of  Commercial  Code;  Code  of  Law,  Yol.  XI,  Part  II,  edition  1893.) 

Remark. — Students  who  have  successfully  passed  the  examination  in  the  theo¬ 
retical  course,  but  who  were  unable  to  complete  their  sea  service  on  account  of 
illness,  will  be  granted  all  the  rights  enumerated  in  the  preceding  paragraph;  but, 
in  lieu  of  an  attestation  of  having  passed  the  full  course,  they  will  be  given  cer¬ 
tificates  of  having  passed  the  said  examination,  with  a  statement  regarding  the 
causes  that  prevented  their  finishing  the  practical  course. 

(25)  As  regards  military  service,  the  students  who  have  finished  the  course 
enjoy  the  privileges  granted  to  students  of  the  first  category  of  educational  estab¬ 
lishments.  Those  who  have  not  finished  the  course  have  the  privileges  of  those  who 
have  passed  the  course  in  the  establishments  of  the  second  category.  The  com¬ 
mencement  of  military  service  in  the  army  is  postponed  for  students  until  the 
age  of  21  years;  and  those  students  who,  after  having  finished  the  course,  desire 
to  acquire  the  rank  of  mate  or  of  master  may  be  granted,  with  the  consent  of  the 
ministers  of  finance  and  war,  the  time  necessary  for  this  object. 

(28)  The  classes  of  mercantile  navigation  at  the  Odessa  Commercial  School  are 
authorized  (a)  to  have  a  seal  of  the  pattern  established  for  the  provincial  institu¬ 
tions;  (5)  to  acquire  real  estate  and  to  accept  all  kinds  of  donations;  (c)  to  order 
from  abroad  objects  and  apparatus  required  in  teaching,  with  the  observance  of 
paragraphs  1047  and  1048  of  the  Customs  Code  (General  Law  Code,  Paragraph  XI, 
edition  1892),  and  (d)  to  send  their  mails,  parcels,  and  packages  up  to  1  pood  (36 
pounds)  weight  without  payment  of  postage. 


Staff  of  the  classes  of  mercantile  navigation  attached  to  the  Odessa  Commercial  School. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  EDUCATION  IN  SAXONY. 

In  the  following  report  I  have  tried  to  explain  the  work  of  the  further-develop¬ 
ing,  or  supplementary  schools,  in  Saxony  and  to  impress  upon  our  educators  the 
importance  of  this  branch  of  training.  The  supplementary  schools  are  for  the 
people  who  have  to  work  what  Chautauquas,  summer  schools,  and  university  exten¬ 
sions  are  for  others.  These  supplementary  schools  in  Germany  are  quite  old,  and 
antedate  such  efforts  in  America.  I  believe  they  suggested  the  latter.  In  1878 
Saxony's  supplementary  schools  were  put  under  a  law  compelling  attendance. 
Before  that  they  had  had  the  precarious  existence  that  attends  efforts  of  individ¬ 
uals  independent  of  the  State  and  lacking  power  to  enforce  compliance  with  their 
rules.  Some  had  been  so  successful  that  the  State,  seeing  how  well  suited  they 
were  to  extend  useful  knowledge,  adopted  them  into  the  state  system.  At  first 
they  found  both  opposition  and  favor.  Parents  and  children  opposed  them  bit¬ 
terly,  the  former  because  they  had  been  wont  to  do  what  they  pleased  with  their 
children  after  they  left  school  at  14  years  of  age,  the  latter  because  they  were 
kept  for  two  years  longer  under  restraints  that  had  already  grown  irksome.  Even 
the  towns  and  communities  complained,  believing  the  results  would  not  be  worth 
the  expenditure.  Petition  after  petition  went  up  to  Dresden  begging  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  abolish  them.  These  were  not  only  refused,  but  the  importance  of  such 
schools  was  pointed  out  to  the  petitioners,  until  they  too  became  convinced.  In 
1881  a  new  plan  or  course  of  studies  was  prescribed  for  these  schools  which  proved 
very  successful.  In  recent  years  advocates  of  the  schools  are  asking  to  have 
branch  schools  opened  to  girls.  Hitherto  they  have  been  mostly  for  boys.  From 
the  annual  report  for  1897  it  will  be  seen  that  with  a  population  of  8,783,014,  Sax¬ 
ony  had  1,953  of  these  supplementary  schools,  with  75,358  boys  and  1,699  girls  in 
attendance.  Besides  these,  there  were  39  industrial  schools,  with  10,660  scholars; 
112  industrial  technical  schools,  with  10,119  scholars;  44  commercial  schools,  with 
4,781  scholars;  11  agricultural  schools,  with  691  scholars;  7  schools  for  all  kinds  of 
work  for  girls,  with  1,596  scholars,  and  18  technical  schools  for  girls,  with  2,445 
scholars,  or  a  total  of  2,170  advanced  special  schools,  with  107,376  scholars.  To 
every  1,743  inhabitants  Saxony  had  one  such  school.  The  best  results  were  recorded 
in  those  schools  where  scholars  were  arranged  in  classes  and  where  instruction  is 
followed  by  practical  work  in  the  trade  or  calling  followed  by  the  pupil.  This  has 
been  possible  in  all  the  larger  towns,  villages,  and  cities.  In  order  to  help  the 
small  so-called  home  industries  to  compete  with  the  big  capitalists,  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  industrial,  industrial-art,  and  technical  schools  have  been  established  and 
provided  with  suitable  buildings.  These  have  had  State  aid  and  assistance  from 
industrial  unions,  town  governments,  and  societies.  Besides  these  schools,  the 
State  has  supported  others  for  helping  handworkers  and  industrial  laborers.  The 
technical  schools  that  aid  industrial  laborers  to  continue  or  to  complete  their  the¬ 
oretical,  technical,  and  artistic  education  have  often  helped  to  increase  and  advance 
the  cities  in  which  they  are  situated.  From  1,000  scholars  in  such  schools  in  1874 
the  number  has  gone  up  to  30,835.  Proud,  too,  is  Saxony  of  her  agricultural 
schools.  They  have  helped  beyond  what  their  most  sanguine  advocates  believed 
possible.  Important  information,  gained  only  after  years  of  hard  labor  on  the 
farm,  is  put  before  boys  just  out  of  the  common  school  in  such  practical  form  as 
to  fix  itself  in  their  memories  forever.  The  profitable  progress  of  farming,  not 
only  in  Saxony,  but  all  over  the  Empire,  bears  eloquent  witness  to  the  wisdom  of 
these  schools.  In  1897  Saxony  had  8  agricultural  schools,  with  565  scholars.  Of 
the  44  commercial  schools,  4  have  high-school  branches,  opened  in  the  middle  of 
this  century,  and  Saxony’s  wonderful  wealth,  her  industrial  greatness,  and  the 
fact  that  she  sends  out  to  other  parts  of  the  world  millions  upon  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars’  worth  of  all  kinds  of  merchandise,  toys,  textiles,  tools,  and  machines  is  a  proof 
of  their  excellence.  The  diversity  of  her  products  is  limited  only  by  the  demands 
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of  markets.  To  England  alone  in  1896  she  sent  textiles  amounting  to  $25,000,000. 
To  us  she  sends  as  much,  or  nearly  so. 

Of  the  34  commercial  apprentice  schools  established  and  supported  by  merchant 
corporations,  20  were  established  during  the  last  twenty-five  years.'  It  is  a  mis¬ 
take  to  say  Germany's  industrial,  industrial  art,  and  technical  school  system  is 
old.  No  part  of  it  antedates  one  hundred  years.  Under  the  aegis  of  its  far- 
reaching  system  of  education,  especially  of  such  special  schools  as  have  been  men¬ 
tioned,  its  support  of  all  that  aids  or  advances  the  intelligence  and  well  being  of 
its  industrial  and  laboring  classes,  its  industrial  art,  commerce,  and  transporta¬ 
tion,  Saxony  cherishes  the  hope  that  its  good  name,  as  the  nursery  of  art,  indus¬ 
try,  commerce,  manufactures,  etc.,  will  continue  to  grow  in  the  coming  as  in  the 
past  years. 

I  may  still  further  supplement  all  the  foregoing  by  pointing  out  more  particu¬ 
larly  what  purposes  the  supplementary  schools  are  intended  to  serve.  Parties  in 
politico-economic  circles  here  found  that  the  system  of  common-school  education 
under  which  boys  and  girls  were  given  an  ordinary  education  in  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  etc.,  up  to  their  fourteenth  year,  was  inadequate,  partially  if  not 
wholly,  to  the  ends  aimed  at  in  such  a  system.  To  supply  this  defect  it  was 
urged,  and  finally  proposed  and  favorably  acted  upon,  that  graduates  of  the  com¬ 
mon  schools,  boys  especially,  in  some  few  cases  girls,  too,  should  continue  to 
get  instruction  a  certain  number  of  hours  a  week.  This  was  made  compulsory. 
Manufacturers,  shopkeepers,  and  mechanics  in  whose  employ  such  boys  were 
found,  and  not  the  parents,  were  made  responsible  for  the  boys’  attendance.  In 
these  schools,  as  indicated  in  the  foregoing,  the  boys  get  as  good  an  idea  as 
possible  of  the  trade  or  branch  of  business  in  which  they  are  employed.  As  a 
rule,  the  hours  of  attendance  are  early  in  the  morning  or  a  certain  number  of 
afternoons  in  the  week.  Sunday  mornings  are  not  thought  too  sacred  for  this 
work.  It  seems  to  be  an  acknowledgment  that  the  years  hitherto  given  to  a  boy 
in  which  to  get  an  education,  viz,  from  his  sixth  to  his  fourteenth  year,  is  not 
enough  to  prepare  him  for  the  struggle  for  life  that  he  has  to  enter  upon.  Men  have 
told  me,  successful  merchants  and  agents  here,  that  they  owe  more  to  the  hours 
spent  in  the  developing  or  supplementary  schools,  from  the  practical  character  of 
the  instruction  given  and  the  information  imparted,  than  to  the  many  years  spent 
in  the  common  schools.  While  one  is  hardly  willing  to  believe  this,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  the  good  work  done  and  being  done  by  the  schools  referred  to. 

Monaghan,  United  States  Consul. 

Chemnitz,  Saxony,  August  31,  1898. 


GERMAN  STUDIES  OF  MALARIAL  DISEASE. 

The  German  Colonial  Society,  one  of  the  most  important  of  several  permanent 
associations  at  Berlin  which  are  devoted  in  one  way  or  another  to  the  systematic 
development  of  Germany’s  colonial  possessions  and  the  foreign  trade  of  the  Empire, 
has  taken  up  with  great  energy  the  suggestions  of  Professor  Koch  as  to  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  more  effective  measures  for  studying  and  mastering  the  malarial  diseases 
which  now  so  seriously  restrict  the  settlement  and  impair  the  value  of  the  colonies 
in  Africa  and  the  East,  which  have  been  acquired  and  maintained  at  such  cost  of 
effort  and  outlay. 

It  is  recognized  that  public  hygiene,  among  the  climatic  conditions  which  exist 
in  tropical  countries,  presents  difficulties  for  which  special  preparation  and  pro¬ 
vision  must  be  made.  Medical  officers  who  are  sent  out  for  service  in  such  coun¬ 
tries  must  have  a  special  scientific  training  in  the  diagnosis,  treatment,  and 
prophylaxis  of  malarial  disease.  This  has  now  been  provided  for  by  a  special 
course  of  study  at  the  Institute  for  Infectious  Diseases,  of  wdiich  Professor  Koch 
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is  the  technical  chief;  and  a  number  of  young  physicians  who  are  preparing  for 
colonial  service  are  already  at  work  under  the  direction  of  the  great  bacteriologist. 
When  their  special  studies  are  finished ,  these  physicians  will  go  to  their  posts  of 
duty  in  the  colonies,  each  provided  with  a  special  outfit  of  scientific  apparatus 
devised  by  Professor  Koch,  and  will  be  thus  equipped  to  take  up  and  continue  the 
observation,  record,  and  study  of  malarial  diseases,  upon  the  result  of  which  so 
much  of  the  future  value  of  Germany’s  tropical  colonies  will  depend. 

Besides  these  preparations  for  prolonged  and  systematic  observation,  Professor 
Koch  has  appealed  to  the  Prussian  ministry  of  medical  affairs,  to  which  he  is  offi¬ 
cially  subordinate,  for  two  further  scientific  expeditions,  to  be  organized  and  con¬ 
ducted  under  his  personal  direction,  for  the  purpose  of  completing  thoroughly  the 
preliminary  studies  which  he  has  made  in  Italy,  Africa,  and  India.  According  to 
the  announced  plan,  one  of  these  commissions  will  be  limited  to  three  months, 
and  be  assigned  to  the  study  of  malaria  in  Greece  and  Italy,  in  which  countries  the 
climatic  conditions  are  to  some  extent  influenced  by  bad  drainage  and  insanitary 
habits  of  the  people  in  old  and  badly  constructed  cities. 

The  second  expedition  is  to  occupy  two  years  and  make  an  exhaustive  study  of 
malaria  at  the  deadliest  fever  districts  of  New  Guinea,  East  Africa,  and  India. 
The  keen  interest  manifested  in  this  whole  subject  by  the  Prussian  ministry  and 
imperial  foreign  office,  and  the  wide  attention  that  has  been  attracted  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Koch’s  reports  of  his  preliminary  studies  of  malaria  in  tropical  countries, 
encourage  the  belief  that  both  the  proposed  expeditions  will  be  authorized  and 
their  respective  missions  carried  out  in  accordance  with  Dr.  Koch’s  specifications. 

He  has  recently  left  Rome,  after  six  weeks  of  study  in  the  hospitals  where  are 
treated  cases  of  Roman  and  Campagna  fevers,  and  in  which  he  has  been  aided  by 
the  foremost  specialists  of  Italy.  As  a  result  of  these  studies,  it  is  now  declared 
that  the  malarial  fevers  of  Italy  are  identical  in  cause  and  general  character  with 
those  of  East  Africa,  and  it  is  believed  that  science  is  on  the  eve  of  a  decisive  vic¬ 
tory  over  this  whole  group  of  maladies  by  means  of  liquid  injections  of  quinine 
into  the  pulse  vein.  The  importance  of  this  discovery  to  Italy  wall  be  evident 
from  the  fact  that  of  the  69  departments  into  which  that  Kingdom  is  divided,  only 
6  are  absolutely  free  from  malaria,  and  1,200  square  miles,  including  some  of  the 
most  fertile  districts  of  Italy,  are,  like  the  whole  southeastern  coast  of  Corsica  and 
much  of  Sardinia,  practically  uninhabitable  on  account  of  malarial  disease. 

Among  the  other  interesting  deductions  of  Professor  Koch  is  his  freely  ex¬ 
pressed  opinion  that  the  indiscriminate  use  of  quinine  as  a  prophylactic  in  mala¬ 
rial  countries  is  attended  with  great  danger,  and  is  in  many  cases  the  indirect 
cause  of  the  pernicious  “black-water”  fever,  one  of  the  most  virulent  forms  of 
malarial  disease.  The  very  general  practice  among  persons  coming  from  temper¬ 
ate  to  tropical  latitudes  of  saturating  their  systems  with  quinine,  taken  in  regular 
and  often  excessive  doses,  is  vigorously  condemned  for  two  reasons:  First,  because 
it  seriously  weakens  the  action  of  the  heart;  and,  second,  because  the  system,  hav¬ 
ing  become  inured  to  the  drug,  fails  to  respond  to  quinine  treatment  in  case  of 
actual  sickness. 

The  efficiency  of  the  drug  having  been  exhausted  as  a  preventive,  it  has  no  lon¬ 
ger  any  important  value  as  a  remedy;  and  experience  shows  that  a  person  debili¬ 
tated  by  the  excessive  use  of  quinine  may  take  malarial  fever  and  die  of  it  like 
anyone  else.  Professor  Koch  even  goes  so  far  as  to  assert  that  the  increased  death 
rate  in  certain  portions  of  W est  Africa,  where  the  conditions  of  living  have  been 
greatly  improved  during  the  past  ten  years,  is  due  largely  to  the  increased  and 
indiscriminate  use  of  quinine  caused  by  its  greater  cheapness  and  the  ease  with 
which  it  can  now  be  obtained.  He  also  states  that  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa, 
where  all  forms  of  malarial  fever  are  especially  virulent,  cases  of  the  intermittent 
type  which  have  resisted  even  heroic  doses  of  quinine  have  been  mastered  by  the 
use  of  arsenic.  It  is  well,  however,  to  remember  in  this  connection  that  a  certain 
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antipathy  to  quinine  and  a  preference  for  arsenic  as  a  remedy  for  certain  fevers  is 
a  marked  and  well-known  peculiarity  of  the  German  school  of  medicine,  in  respect 
to  which  its  opinions  are  in  sharp  disagreement  with  those  of  physicians  in  some 
other  countries,  notably  the  United  States. 

Another  fact  noticed  and  mentioned  by  Professor  Koch  during  his  studies  in 
Africa  and  India  is  that  women  withstand  exposure  to  malarial  climates  far  better 
than  men.  During  the  appalling  mortality  on  the  Gold  Coast  within  the  past 
four  years,  says  the  report,  there  was  hardly  a  death  among  the  women  living  out 
there,  while  every  kind  of  man  was  dying — men  new  to  the  Tropics,  men  born  in 
them,  men  who  had  been  accustomed  to  them  for  years,  even  men  wdio  had  bat¬ 
tled  with  the  ravages  of  West  Africa  for  upward  of  ten  years. 

The  attempt  to  explain  this  anomaly  by  the  fact  that  men  are,  as  a  rule,  more 
exposed  to  the  hot  sun  of  day  and  the  miasma  of  night,  failed  in  presence  of  the 
fact  that  the  death  rate  was  highest  among  officials,  merchants,  and  employees 
who  work  in  offices,  banks,  and  warehouses,  where  no  exposure  to  weather  is 
involved  and  where  medical  attendance,  food,  and  all  conditions  of  living  are  the 
best  obtainable  in  that  country.  The  fact  that  black- water  fever,  so  deadly  to 
male  Europeans,  almost  never  attacked  women,  and  that  no  physician  has  yet 
offered  any  reasonably  conclusive  explanation  of  such  discrimination,  illustrates 
how  far  medical  science  is  yet  from  a  full  understanding  of  malarial  disease  and 
how  long  and  difficult  a  road  is  yet  to  be  traversed  before  the  risks  incurred  by 
northern  civilization  in  the  effort  to  reclaim  and  civilize  the  Tropics  will  be 
reduced,  through  exact  knowledge  and  scientific  practice,  to  a  minimum. 

The  subject  is  certainly  so  important  as  to  invest  with  world- wide  interest  fhe 
efforts  that  Germany  is  now  making  under  the  lead  of  her  foremost  bacteriologist 
to  reach  a  clear  understanding  of,  and  more  potent  mastery  over,  the  scourge 
which  now  makes  desert  some  of  the  fairest  and  most  fertile  portions  of  the  earth. 

Frank  H.  Mason,  Consul-General. 

Frankfort,  October  11,  1898. 


PRACTICE  OF  PROFESSIONS  IN  JAPAN. 

Consul-General  Gowey  sends  from  Yokohama,  under  date  of  December  21, 1898, 
a  summary  translation  of  the  laws  of  Japan  relative  to  the  practice  of  the  profes¬ 
sions  of  law,  veterinary  surgery,  medicine,  and  dentistry,  together  with  a  list  of 
schools  devoted  to  these  subjects. 

LAWYERS. 

Anyone  who  desires  to  practice  law  must  pass  the  examination,  which  is  to  be 
held  once  a  year,  and  must  obtain  the  permission  of  the  minister  of  state  for  jus¬ 
tice,  and  then  he  can  practice  in  the  supreme  court  and  other  courts.  A  minor,  a 
bankrupt  who  has  not  completed  the  obligation  of  compensation,  a  person  con¬ 
victed  of  a  theft  or  fraud,  an  official,  or  a  public  or  private  employee,  is  debarred 
from  obtaining  such  permission.  A  practitioner  must  join  a  guild  of  lawyers 
where  he  chooses  to  locate,  and  observe  its  rules  and  regulations.  The  registra¬ 
tion  fee  is  20  yen  ($9.96)  and  the  sum  of  10  yen  ($4.98)  is  to  be  paid  as  a  fee  at  the 
time  of  examination.  Violation  of  the  provisions  to  be  observed  by  the  members 
of  the  bar  is  punishable  by  censure,  by  suspension  of  avocation  for  not  more  than 
one  year,  or  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  100  yen  ($49.80,  or  by  “  jornei,”  in  which 
case  the  lawyer's  name  is  expunged  from  the  register,  and  he  is  not  entitled  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  profession  until  three  years  have  elapsed,  or  is  disbarred  for  life,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  gravity  of  his  offense.  In  the  case  of  a  graduate  of  the  law  college  of 
the  Imperial  University  he  is  exempted  from  passing  the  examination,  but  is 
required  only  to  apply  for  a  license  for  practicing. 
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VETERINARY  SURGEONS. 

This  profession  can  be  followed  only  by  one  who  has  obtained  license  from  the 
minister  of  state  for  agriculture  and  commerce. 

The  following  persons  may  obtain  the  license:  One  who  has  passed  a  veteri¬ 
nary  examination  and  holds  a  certificate;  one  who  holds  a  diploma  of  a  govern¬ 
mental  veterinary  school  or  a  certificate  that  he  has  passed  a  special  course  of  the 
veterinary  department  of  an  agricultural  college;  one  who  holds  a  certificate  that 
he  has  passed  a  special  course  of  the  veterinary  department  in  a  public  or  private 
school  the  curriculum  of  which  has  had  the  approval  of  the  minister  of  state  for 
agriculture  and  commerce;  one  who  holds  a  graduation  certificate  of  a  govern¬ 
mental  or  public  veterinary  school  in  a  foreign  country. 

A  license  fee  of  1  yen  (49.8  cents)  must  be  paid.  A  renewal  of  license  on  account 
of  loss  can  be  made  upon  the  payment  of  50  sen  (24  cents). 

A  suspension  of  business  for  not  less  than  five  days  and  not  more  than  fifty 
days,  or  entire  prohibition  of  occupation,  may  be  adjudged,  if  there  be  any  offense 
with  regard  to  veterinary  practice  or  improper  conduct,  by  the  minister  of  state 
for  agriculture  and  commerce,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  This 
prohibition  may  be  rescinded  after  three  years  have  elapsed  if  deemed  advisable, 
in  which  case  the  practitioner  must  apply  for  a  fresh  license. 

A  fine  of  not  less  than  5  yen  ($2.49)  nor  more  than  50  yen  ($24.90)  will  be 
imposed  upon  one  who  has  practiced  veterinary  medicine  or  surgery  without 
obtaining  a  license.  A  fine  of  not  less  than  2  yen  (98  cents)  nor  more  than  25  yen 
($12.25)  will  be  imposed  upon  one  who  follows  the  business  while  he  is  under 
suspension. 

A  penalty  of  not  less  than  1  yen  nor  more  than  1.95  yen  will  be  imposed  upon  a 
veterinary  surgeon  who  shall  have  refused  to  comply  with  the  request  of  others 
for  professional  services  without  proper  reasons  therefor. 

The  minister  of  state  for  agriculture  and  commerce  may  issue  a  provisional 
license  to  a  person  who  has  none  of  the  qualifications  enumerated  above,  but 
whose  antecedents  merit  such  favor,  by  limiting  the  area  of  operation  and  the 
period  of  practice,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  chief  of  the  Hokkaido  Cleo  or 
by  a  governor  of  any  prefecture  where  veterinary  surgeons  are  scarce. 

MEDICINE. 

Any  person  who  desires  to  practice  medicine  must  pass  an  examination  before 
a  committee  annually  appointed  by  the  minister  of  state  for  home  affairs.  The 
fee  for  a  license  to  practice  is  20  yen  ($9.96).  The  alumni  of  the  medical  college 
of  the  Tokyo  Imperial  University  and  of  the  medical  departments  of  the  first,  sec¬ 
ond,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  high  schools  and  one  of  the  medical  schools  of  Osaka, 
Kioto,  and  Aichi  are  entitled  to  practice  without  passing  the  examination,  the 
only  requirement  being  to  apply  for  and  obtain  license. 

A  physician  who  shall  have  committed  an  offense,  or  one  who  has  been  guilty 
of  improper  conduct  in  a  professional  way,  may  be  suspended  or  prohibited  from 
practice  by  the  minister  of  state  for  home  affairs  after  full  inquiry  has  been 
made  by  the  central  sanitary  board. 

DENTISTRY. 

After  study  of  at  least  two  years,  one  who  desires  to  practice  dentistry  can  apply 
for  examination,  which  is  held  annually.  This  must  be  passed  before  he  can  pro¬ 
cure  a  license,  the  fee  therefor  being  8  yen  ($3.98). 

The  penalty  clause  that  applies  to  physicians  is  also  enforced  in  the  case  of 
dentists. 

PHARMACY. 

One  must  be  over  20  years  of  age,  pass  the  examination,  and  obtain  license  from 
the  minister  of  state  for  home  affairs  before  he  can  practice  pharmacy.  The 
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license  fee  for  practicing  is  3  yen  ($1.49) .  He  can  prepare  medicine  only  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  a  prescription  of  a  physician,  in  v/hich  the  name  of  the  patient,  age, 
name  of  medicine,  quantity,  directions  for  use,  quantity  to  be  taken  by  the  patient, 
date,  and  name  of  the  physician  are  described.  A  prescription  for  a  poisonous  or 
astringent  medicine  must  be  signed  by  a  druggist  and  be  kept  for  a  period  of  ten 
years.  One  who  practices  the  business  of  pharmacist  without  obtaining  govern¬ 
mental  sanction  will  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  10  yen  ($4.98)  nor  more 
than  100  yen. 

Laic  and  medical  schools. 


Name. 


Public  or 
private. 


Locality. 


Law  schools. 


Law  College,  Tokyo  Imperial  University 

Third  High  School . ... . 

Wafutsu  Law  School. . 

Senshin  Gakko- . . . . 

Meiji  Horitsu  Gakko . . . 

Tokyo  Hogaku  Institute . 

Keio  Gijiku _ _ _ 

Nippon  Horitsu  Gakko . . . 

Horitsu  Kajiku . . . . . 

Kansai  Horitsu  Gakko . . . . . 

Hogaku  Koshin  Kai  . . . 

Inan  Horei  Gakko _ _ .. _ _ 


Government  .. 

_ do . 

Private  ... _ 

_ do . . 

_ do _ _ 

_ do . 

_ do . . . 

_ do . 

_ do . . 

_ do . . 

_ do . 

_ do _ 


Hongo  Ku,  Tokyo. 

Kani  Kio  Ku,  Kioto. 

Kojimachi  Ku,  Tokyo. 

Kanda  Ku,  Tokyo. 

Do. 

Do. 

Shiba  Ku,  Tokyo. 

Kanda  Ku,  Tokyo. 

Youezawa  City,  Yamageta  Ku. 
Kita  Ku,  Osaka. 

Yamagueki  City,  Yamaguchi  Ku. 
Tokushima  Tokushima  Ku. 


Medical  schools. 


Medical  College,  Tokyo  Imperial  University. . 
Medical  school  of  the  Tokyo  Jikei  Institute.. . 
Saisei  Gakusha . . - . . . 

Government- .. 
Public . 

Private  .... _ 

Medical  department  of  First  High  School . 

Medical  department  of  Second  High  School. . . 
Medical  denartment  of  Third  Hiedi  School 

Government. .. 

_ do . . 

.  .  do 

Medical  department  of  Fourth  High  School .. 
Medical  department  of  Fifth  High  School  .  .. 

_ do . . 

. do . 

Osaka  Furitsu  Medical  School  .  ... 

Public . 

Kioto  Furit3u  Medical  School . . 

Aichi  Medical  School . 

_ do . 

. do . 

Hongo  Ku,  Tokyo. 
Tokyo, 
bo. 

Chiba  City. 

Sendai  City. 
Okayama  City. 
Kanagawa  City. 
Nagasaki  City. 
Osaka. 

Kioto. 

Nagoya  City. 


Dentistry  schools. 


Tokyo  Dentistry  Specialty  Medical  School _ 

Takayama  Dentistry  School . 

Aichi  Dentistry  School. _ _ 


Private 

_ do .. 

- do .. 


Nihonbashi  Ku,  Tokyo. 
Shiba  Ku,  Tokyo. 
Nagoya  City. 


Veterinary  schools. 


Agricultural  College,  Tokyo  Imperial  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Azabu  Veterinary  School . . . . 

Tokyo  Veterinary  School . . 

Niigata  Veterinary  School _ _ 

Iwate  Veterinary  School . . . . . 

Kobe  Veterinary  School. . . . . 

Seiyo  Shiko  „ _ _ 

Veterinary  department,  Osaka  Fu  Agricul¬ 
tural  School. 


Government...! 

Private . . 

. do . 

Public . . 

_ do . . . 

Private . . 

. do . 

Public . . 


Veterinary  department,  Ishikawa  Ken  Agri-  | _ do  . . 

cultural  School. 


Veterinary  department,  Yamaguchi  Ken  Ag¬ 
ricultural  School. 

Kumasuoto  Veterinary  School _ _ 

Veterinary  department,  Oita  Ken  Agricul¬ 
tural  School. 


. do _ 

Private . 

Publie _ , 


Miyazaki  Ken  Veterinary  School _ do 

Veterinary  department,  Miyagi  Agricultural  _ do 

School. 


- ,  Tokyo. 

Azabu  Ku,  Tokyo. 
Ushigome  Ku,  Tokyo. 
Niigata  City. 

Morioka  City. 

Kobe  City. 

Gifu  City. 


Komatsu  Machi,  Ishikaun  Ken, 

Oueki - ,  Yamaguchi  Ken, 

Hiyoshi - ,  Kumasuoto  Ken. 

Usuki  Machi,  Oita  Ken. 

Miyazaki  City,  Miyazaki  Ken. 
Shigegasaki - ,  Miyagi  Ken. 


Pharmacy  schools. 

Medical  College,  Tokyo  Imperial  University.  .1  Government- .. 

Medical  department,  First  High  School. . .....do . 

Medical  department,  Second  High  School . . do . . 

Medical  department,  Fourth  High  School _ ] _ do . 

Medical  department,  Fifth  High  School . . do  . . 

Medical  School . . . . .  Private . 

Kioritsu  Medical  School . . I _ do . 

Aichi  Medical  School  . . . .  I _ do . . 

Toyama  Medical  School . . .  I  Public _ 

Kumasuoto  Medical  School . . do . . 


Hongo  Ku,  Tokyo. 
Chiba  City. 

Sendai  City. 
Kanagawa  City. 
Nagasaki  City. 
Shitaya,  Tokyo. 
Kita  Ku,  Osaka. 
Nagoya  City. 
Toyama  City. 
Kumasuoto  City. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 


LEGAL  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  VARIOUS  STATES  RELATING 
TO  TEACHERS’  EXAMINATIONS  AND  CERTIFICATES.1 

[The  digest  of  the  laws  regulating  the  administration,  character,  and  finances 
of  the  public-school  systems  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  Report  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education,  1893-94,  pp.  1083-1300,  covers  legislation  as  to  teachers  to  that 
year,  though  not  in  a  separate  form.] 

In  the  early  history  of  public  education  in  this  country  there  Were  general 
requirements  for  moral  and  scholarly  qualities  in  those  employed  to  teach,  hut  the 
tests  of  such  qualities  were  left  almost  wholly  to  authorities  immediately  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  school  to  he  taught.  In  New  England,  where  the  town  formed  the 
administrative  unit  for  local  affairs,  the  selectmen  or  the  school  committees  were 
to  he  satisfied  of  the  fitness  of  the  teacher.  In  the  advance  of  public  education 
schools  were  established  for  the  training  of  teachers,  the  initiation  of  which  is 
claimed  to  have  been  in  Massachusetts  in  1839.  The  conditions  as  to  satisfying 
the  local  authorities  have  not  essentially  changed  in  Massachusetts  since  profes¬ 
sional  schools  were  opened,  though  such  authorities  may  accept  the  diplomas  of 
normal  schools  as  satisfactory  evidence  of  qualification  if  they  choose.  Further 
details  occur  under  Massachusetts,  on  a  later  page. 

In  New  York  as  early  as  1843  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  was 
authorized  todssue  certificates,  valid  till  revoked,  as  evidence  that  the  holders  were 
well  qualified  to  teach  any  common  school  in  the  State.  These  certificates  at  first 
appear  to  have  been  issued  “on  such  evidence  as  may  he  satisfactory  to  him.  ”2 
In  later  years  it  became  lawful  and  customary  to  issue  such  certificates  upon  the 
recommendation  of  local  superintendents  aijd  school  commissioners.3  A  normal 
school  was  opened  at  Albany  December  18,  1844.  In  1849  it  was  enacted  that  a 
diploma  from  the  State  normal  school  entitled  the  possessor  to  be  deemed  a  quali¬ 
fied  teacher  anywhere  in  the  State. 4 

Here  might  he  a  claim  for  something  like  a  recognition  of  a  professional  stand¬ 
ing  for  a  teacher,  hut  the  exemption  from  local  examination  was  not  secured  by 
the  possession  of  a  State  certificate.5  This  decision  affects  the  precedence  which 
might  have  been  claimed  for  New  York  in  the  recognition  of  teafching  as  a  pro¬ 
fession.  The  present  professional  standing  in  that  State  appears  on  a  later  page 
under  New  York. 

The  reciprocal  influence  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  has  been  consider¬ 
able,  and  especially  between  the  English-speaking  province  of  Upper  Canada,  now 
called  Ontario,  and  the  adjacent  portions  of  the  United  States.  Upper  Canada  in 
1844  took  a  step  resulting  in  the  establishment  of  a  normal  school  in  1846,  and  an 
eclectic  school  system  in  1850,  avowedly  modeled  in  its  machinery  or  law  from 
New  York;  in  the  principle  of  support  (free  to  all  and  maintained  by  taxation), 
adjusted  to  a  local  option,  from  Massachusetts;  in  text-books,  from  the  national 

1  By  James  H.  Blodgett.  2  Laws  of  1843,  chap.  133,  sec.  10. 

3  Consolidated  School  Law,  1864.  4  Code  of  Pnblic  Instruction,  1866,  p.  171. 

5  Decision  of  State  Superintendent  Victor  M.  Rice,  1884,  given  in  Code  of  Public  Instruction, 
1868,  p.  411. 
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board  of  education  of  Ireland;  in  normal  schools,  from  Germany.  The  Province 
has  a  land  survey  similar  to  that  in  the  States  formed  from  the  public  domain,  and 
its  to  wn  municipalities  have  a  resemblance  to  those  of  the  United  States  where 
the  town  of  New  England  has  been  modified  in  connection  with  the  national 
land  survey.  The  example  of  Upper  Canada  had  such  a  direct  influence  in  cer¬ 
tain  States  that  a  brief  outline  of  the  professional  standing  of  teachers  in  that 
Province  is  desirable  at  this  point. 

The  law  of  1850  provided  for  three  grades  of  certificates  from  county  boards  of 
instruction — the  first,  upon  examination  in  mensuration,  elements  of  surveying, 
algebra,  geometry,  general  history,  vegetable  and  animal  physiology,  school  man¬ 
agement,  and  improved  modes  of  teaching,  was  valid  throughout  the  county 
till  revoked;  the  second,  upon  examination  in  common  English  branches  and 
some  knowledge  of  school  organization  and  classification  of  pupils,  was  valid 
throughout  the  township  till  revoked;  the  third,  upon  examination  kindred  to 
the  second,  but  less  rigid,  was  valid  in  the  school  section,  a  division  of  the  town¬ 
ship  corresponding  to  the  school  district  of  some  States,  for  one  year. 

Provision  was  also  made  for  provincial  certificates,  as  follows: 

And  be  it  enacted,  That  it  may,  and  shall,  be  lawful  for  the  chief  superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  teachers  in  the  normal  school, 
to  give  to  any  teacher  of  common  schools  a  certificate  of  qualification,  which 
shall  be  valid  in  any  part  of  Upper  Canada  until  revoked  according  to  law,  pro¬ 
vided,  always,  that  no  such  certificate  shall  be  given  to  any  person  who  shall  not 
have  been  a  student  in  the  normal  school. 1 2 

Certificates  issued  under  the  above  provision  were  of  three  classes,  correspond¬ 
ing  to  those  already  named  for  local  certificates.  The  first  and  second  classes 
were  valid  till  revoked,  the  third  class  for  one  year.  The  first  issue  was  made 
June  18,  1853;  16  first  class,  29  second  class,  27  third  class.  A  similar  issue  was 
made  at  the  end  of  the  next  half  year.* 

In  1857  Hon.  Egerton  ftyerson,  chief  superintendent  of  schools  for  Upper 
Canada,  wrote:  “I  may  observe  that  certificates  given  by  me  as  provided  *  *  * 
are  valid  throughout  Upper  Canada,  the  same  as  a  license  of  a  physician.”3 

In  June,  1854,  Pennsylvania  had  the  first  election  of  county  superintendents, 
which  was  by  the  township  directors.  In  May,  1857,  a  general  law  was  passed 
for  the  benefit  of  normal  schools. 

The  tendency  and  aim  in  Pennsylvania  is  to  make  teaching  an  independent  and 
honorable  profession.  *  *  *  The  normal  school  act,  by  the  course  and  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  term  of  study,  the  probation  to  which  its  professional  graduates  are 
subjected  and  its  two  classes  of  State  certificates,  recognizes  this  object.  *  *  * 
The  distinction  between  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  the  ability  to  impart  it 
to  others  is  carefully  preserved  by  requiring  not  only  a  theoretical  knowledge  of 
the  art  of  teaching  and  practice  in  the  model  school,  but  two  full  annual  terms  of 
successful  teaching  in  the  common  schools  before  the  teacher’s  full  certificate  or 
diploma  can  ^e  obtained.4 

At  that  time  county  superintendents  issued  certificates  similar  to  those  now 
used,  except  that  the  jjrofessional  certificate  was  often  permanent  without  further 
care  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  The  general  provisions  for  two  classes  of  county 
certificates  and  two  classes  of  State  certificates  have  been  maintained,  as  may  be 
seen  under  Pennsylvania  on  a  later  page. 

A  State  normal  school  was  opened  in  Illinois  October  5,  1857.  At  the  meeting 
of  the  State  Teachers’  Association  in  December  of  the  same  year  the  forms  of 
diplomas  used  in  Upper  Canada  were  exhibited  and  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  report  upon  professional  certificates.  The  report  was  presented  at  the  meeting 


1  Common-school  Act,  Upper  Canada,  13  and  14  Victoria,  chap.  48,  sec.  44. 

2  Annual-  Report  Chief  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Upper  Canada  for  1852.  Appendix  F, 
page  240. 

3  Personal  letter  cited  in  Illinois  Teacher,  March,  185Sf  page  77. 

*  Report  Superintendent  o 2  Common  Schools  of  Pennsylvania,  1857,  page  21. 
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of  1858.  In  1861  the  legislature  authorized  the  State  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  to  issue  certificates  of  eminent  qualifications  upon  examination  by 
himself  or  others  whom  he  should  appoint,  to  be  of  perpetual  validity  in  every 
school  district  in  the  State.  The  first  examination  was  held  July  2,  3,  1861,  and 
five  candidates  received  certificates.  Under  rules  of  the  superintendent  diplomas 
of  State  normal  schools,  with  adequate  experience,  were  acceptable  in  place  of  a 
written  examination. 

A  later  law  makes  it  obligatory  upon  local  boards  to  hold  supplementary  exami¬ 
nations,  placing  the  professional  license,  like  that  of  the  New  York  State  license, 
under  the  decision  of  the  State  superintendent  in  1834,  already  cited.  This  is 
more  fully  shown  on  a  later  page,  under  Illinois. 

In  Wisconsin  the  subject  of  professional  certificates  was  discussed  from  time 
to  time — as,  for  example,  at  the  State  Teachers’  Association  in  1857.  In  his  report, 
as  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  for  the  year  ending  August  31,  1862, 
Hon.  J.  L.  Pickard  said: 

Until  I  had  witnessed  the  workings  of  the  system  of  State  certificates  in  the 
State  of  Illinois  I  had  many  doubts  as  to  its  expediency.  The  results  manifest  in 
Illinois  have  removed  all  my  objections  and  have  encouraged  me  to  urge  its 
adoption  in  this  State. 

In  1888  a  law  was  passed  authorizing  the  issue  of  State  certificates  to  teachers  of 
eminent  qualifications  upon  examination  by  a  board  of  three  competent  persons 
appointed  by  the  superintendent  and  acting  under  rules  prescribed  by  him.  The 
first  examination  was  held  August  12-14,  1868.  Three  candidates  were  examined, 
of  whom  two  received  certificates. 

InWest  Virginia,  by  a  law  of  1863,  “in  order  to  afford  encouragement  and 
incentive  to  teachers  to  perfect  themselves  in  their  profession,”  county  superin¬ 
tendents  were  required,  on  examination,  to  issue  certificates  of  five  grades,  valid 
in  the  county  for  one  year.  When  any  teache'r  had  received  three  No.  1  certificates 
he  was  entitled  to  a  recommendation  from  the  county  superintendent  to  the  State 
superintendent,  who,  upon  examination,  would  “grant  him  a  professional  certifi¬ 
cate  in  proper  form,  engraved  upon  parchment,  *  *  *  by  which  certificate  the 
bearer  shall  be  held  to  be  legally  admitted  to  the  profession  of  teacher  within  the 
State  of  West  Virginia,  which  certificate  shall  be  valid  throughout  the  State  and 
during  the  life  of  the  bearer  thereof,”  revocable  for  immorality  or  disloyalty 
clearly  proven.  In  1873  the  diploma  of  the  State  Normal  School  was  legalized  as  a 
certificate  of  qualifications  to  teach  common  schools  throughout  the  State  till 
revoked  by  the  State  superintendent,  and  provision  was  made  for  life  certificates 
upon  examination  by  a  State  board  of  examiners.  In  1881  the  legislature  annulled 
all  State  certificates  and  provided  for  the  issue,  upon  examination,  of  county  cer¬ 
tificates,  good  for  four  years.  Considerable  complaint  was  made  of  the  provision 
requiring  all  persons,  whether  heretofore  exempted  or  not,  to  pass  the  annual 
county  examination  before  they  should  be  employed  as  teachers  in  the  public 
schools.1 

By  the  law  of  1887  provision  was  made  for  limited  State  certificates,  essentially 
as  now  issued  and  shown  later  under  W est  Virginia. 

California,  by  a  law  of  1863,  had  provision  for  limited  State  certificates  or 
diplomas,  the  longest  term  being  six  years.  By  a  law  of  1873  provision  was  made 
for  life  diplomas,  essentially  as  now  provided  and  shown  later  under  California. 

By  1873  the  discussion  of  a  professional  license  had  become  general,  and  various 
States  recognized  the  demand.  The  present  conditions  in  each  State  are  shown 
below.  In  all  cases  some  license,  local  or  otherwise,  is  necessary  to  draw  public 
money,  excepting  a  few  instances  where  teachers  of  special  subjects  are  not 
required  to  be  examined. 


Editorial,  West  Virginia  School  Journal,  March,  1882,  p.  19. 
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To  save  many  repetitions,  it  may  be  stated  that  testimonials  of  good  moral  char¬ 
acter  are  universally  required;  where  esperience  in  teaching  is  prerequisite,  it 
is  successful  teaching;  “temperance,”  among  subjects  for  examination,  means 
“physiology  and  hygiene,  with  special  reference  to  the  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks, 
stimulants,  and  narcotics  upon  the  human  system,”  or  a  like  requirement,  unless 
otherwise  explained;  “elected”  indicates  chosen  by  the  people;  “common  English 
branches  ”  indicates  the  general  group — orthography,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
English  grammar,  geography,  history  of  the  United  States. 

The  year  against  each  State  indicates  the  latest  edition  of  the  law  accessible  when 
the  synopsis  was  made. 

To  indicate  the  professional  relation  of  State  and  county  superintendents,  the 
manner  of  their  selection  has  been  inserted  when  clearly  shown  in  the  law. 

In  many  States  special  charters  give  cities,  towns,  or  independent  districts 
control  over  their  own  schools,  occasionally  with  full  power  over  the  local 
licensing  of  teachers  without  exemption  for  county  or  State  licenses.1  The  condi¬ 
tions  vary  with  individual  charters,  and  therefore  can  have  little  notice  here 
beyond  the  general  mention.  More  special  charters  have  been  given  for  school 
purposes  exclusively  than  for  general  purposes.  As  a  rule,  counties  are  subdivi¬ 
sions  of  the  State  and  cities  are  subdivisions  of  counties,  each  lesser  unit  continu¬ 
ing  to  pay  taxes  and  be  otherwise  subordinate  to  the  greater.  Four  great  cities 
have  become  coterminous  with  counties:  New  York,  Philadelphia,  New  Orleans, 
and  San  Francisco,  as  also,  practically,  Washington,  D.  C.  The  cities  of  Baltimore2 
and  St.  Louis3  have  been  detached  from  counties,  and  the  cities  of  Virginia4  are  as 
independent  of  counties,  except  in  details  expressly  defined  in  individual  charters, 
as  one  county  is  of  another. 

In  general,  unless  otherwise  stated,  licenses  are  valid  for  the  town,  county,  or 
State  of  the  authority  issuing  them. 

The  subject  of  education  for  the  most  part  is  left  to  State  and  local  authorities, 
the  National  Government  exercising  little  authority  over  details  in  the  States. 

United  States. — No  certificate  shall  be  granted  to  any  person  to  teach  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia  or  Territories  *  *  *  who  has  not 
passed  a  satisfactory  examination  in  physiology  and  hygiene,  with  special  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  nature  and  the  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  other  narcotics  upon  the 
human  system.5 

Alabama,  1895. — Graduates  of  the  State  normal  schools  holding  diplomas  signed 
by  the  State  superintendent  are  exempt  from  examination  or  fee  and,  by  the  law 
establishing  normal,  schools,  are  entitled  to  teach  anywhere  in  the  State  without 
further  examination. 

An  educational  board,  consisting  of  the  county  superintendent,  elected  in  cer¬ 
tain  counties,  appointed  by  the  State  superintendent  in  others,  and  two  teachers 
appointed  by  him  (county  superintendent),  examines  candidates. 

There  are  three  grades  of  county  certificates:  First,  examination  same  as  fol¬ 
lowing,  with  higher  algebra,  natural  philosophy,  geometry,  theory  and  practice 
of  teaching;  valid  three  years.  Second,  examination  same  as  following,  with  prac¬ 
tical  arithmetic,  history  of  the  United  States,  English  grammar,  intermediate 
geography,  elementary  algebra;  valid  two  years.  Third,  examination  in  orthogra¬ 
phy,  reading,  penmanship,  practical  arithmetic  through  fractions,  primary  geog¬ 
raphy,  temperance;  valid  one  year. 


1  The  term  “license,”  occasionally  used  in  a  law  as  a  technical  term,  in  general  means  any 
diploma  or  certificate  testifying  to  a  teacher's  legal  standing. 

2Lewis  W.  Wilhelm,  “Local  institutions  of  Maryland,”  Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies  in 
History  and  Political  Science,  vol.  3. 

3  Marshall  S.  Snow,  “City  government  of  St.  Louis,”  Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies,  vol.  5. 

4  James  H.  Blodgett,  “Free  burghs  in  the  United  States,”  Annual  Report  of  American  Histori¬ 
cal  Association  for  1895,  pp.  299-317. 

5U.  S.  Stats.,  49th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  chap.  362,  §  3. 
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Fee,  $1,  to  be  divided  between  the  appointive  members  of  the  board. 

A  diploma  from  any  chartered  institution  of  learning  entitles  the  holder  to  a 
license  without  examination  on  payment  of  the  fee. 

Licenses  are  canceled  whenever  it  appears  to  the  board  that  the  holders  have 
been  guilty  of  intemperance  or  unworthy  or  disgraceful  conduct. 

Arizona,  1897. — The  Territorial  board  of  education,  consisting  of  the  governor, 
treasurer,  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  principal  of  the  Territorial  nor¬ 
mal  school,  and  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Arizona,  grants  educational 
diplomas,  valid  six  years,  and  life  diplomas  and  revokes  the  same  for  immoral 
conduct  or  evident  unfitness  for  teaching.  It  grants  first-grade  Territorial  certifi¬ 
cates  to  graduates  of  universities  and  chartered  colleges  of  a  similar  rank  when 
in  its  judgment  deemed  advisable. 

Educational  diplomas  are  issued  only  to  such  persons  as  have  held  first-grade 
Territorial  or  count;/  certificates  at  least  one  year,  with  five  years’  experience,  and 
have  the  recommendation  of  the  Territorial  board  of  examiners. 

Life  diplomas  are  issued  upon  the  same  conditions  as  educational  diplomas, 
with  the  added  requirement  that  experience  must  be  of  ten  years,  and  examina¬ 
tion  in  pedagogy,  history  of  education,  school  economy,  and  school  government. 

Each  person  receiving  a  Territorial  diploma  pays  a  fee  of  $5  to  defray  expense 
of  its  issue. 

The  Territorial  board  of  examiners,  consisting  of  the  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  and  two  competent  persons  appointed  by  him,  has  pov/er  to  adopt  regu¬ 
lations  governing  the  examination  of  applicants  for  Territorial  certificates  and  for 
the  government  of  county  boards  of  examiners ;  to  prepare  questions  for  the  use 
of  county  boards  of  examiners;  to  grant  recommendations  for  life  and  educational 
diplomas;  to  grant  Territorial  certificates  of  the  first  grade,  valid  four  years,  and 
of  the  second  grade,  valid  three  years;  to  review  an  order  granting  or  revoking  a 
county  certificate;  to  revoke,  for  immoral  conduct  or  unfitness  for  teaching,  any 
certificates  of  its  own  issue;  to  renew  certificates. 

Applicants  for  first-grade  Territorial  certificates  are  examined  as  for  second 
grade,  with  algebra,  physiology,  or  natural  philosophy  added;  for  second  grade, 
in  common  English  branches,  history,  and  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
hygiene,  and  the  school  laws  of  Arizona.  The  standing  in  each  study  must  be 
indorsed  upon  the  certificate  or  it  is  not  valid. 

Normal  school  diplomas  from  any  State  normal  school  in  the  United  States  and 
life  diplomas  issued  by  any  State  board  must  be  recognized  as  prima  facie  evidence 
of  fitness  for  teaching,  and  on  application  of  holders  thereof  the  board  may  issue 
Territorial  certificates  and  fix  the  grade  thereof  without  examination. 

Holders  of  first-grade  Territorial  certificates  are  eligible  to  teach  in  grammar 
schools;  of  second  grade,  in  primary  schools  and  as  assistants  in  grammar  schools, 
except  in  the  first  grades. 

The  probate  judge  in  each  county,  ex  officio  superintendent  of  the  public  schools, 
and  two  competent  persons  appointed  by  him  constitute  a  county  board  of  exam¬ 
iners.  This  board  examines  applicants;  grants  first-grade  certificates,  valid  four 
years  in  grammar  schools,  and  second  grade,  valid  two  years  in  primary  schools; 
revokes,  for  causes  before  named,  certificates  of  its  own  issue;  grants,  without 
examination,  county  certificates,  fixing  the  grade  thereof,  to  holders  of  life  diplo¬ 
mas  and  normal-school  diplomas,  and  renews  certificates  issued  in  the  county; 
issues  temporary  certificates,  valid  to  next  regular  meeting,  upon  due  evidence  of 
experience,  but  not  more  than  once  to  the  same  person.  The  subjects  for  examina¬ 
tion  are  those  for  the  corresponding  grades  of  Territorial  certificates,  and  the 
standing  in  each  must  be  indorsed  on  a  certificate  or  it  is  not  valid. 

No  one  is  eligible  to  receive  a  certificate  to  teach  who  has  not  reached  the  age 
of  18  years. 
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Arkansas,  1897. — The  (elected)  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  fur¬ 
nishes  questions  for  county  examinations,  grants  State  life  certificates  upon  exami¬ 
nation  in  branches  required  for  county  certificates  and  algebra,  geometry,  mental 
philosophy,  history,  Latin,  constitutions  of  the  United  States  and  Arkansas,  natu¬ 
ral  history,  theory  and  art  of  teaching. 

In  each  county  the  county  court  appoints  one  or  two  examiners,  one  for  each 
judicial  district.  The  examiners  are  required  to  be  of  high  moral  character  and 
scholastic  attainments  and  to  be  examined  by  the  State  superintendent,  or  someone 
appointed  by  him,  using  the  current  questions  for  first-grade  licenses. 

The  county  examiner  is  to  license  no  one  who  does  not  believe  in  a  Supreme 
Being. 

A  fee  of  $3,  paid  to  the  county  treasurer,  is  a  prerequisite  to  examination. 

Examination. — Common  English  branches,  theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  physi¬ 
ology  and  hygiene,  method  of  designating  and  reading  the  survey  of  the  lands  of 
the  State  by  ranges,  townships,  and  sections  and  parts  of  sections,  as  surveyed, 
platted,  and  designated  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

According  to  proficiency  shown,  certificates  are  of  three  grades:  First,  valid  two 
years;  second,  valid  one  year;  third,  valid  six  months.  They  are  revocable  for 
immorality  or  incomx)etency  and  for  willful  failure  to  teach  the  method  of  desig¬ 
nating  and  reading  the  descriptions  of  land  according  to  the. national  land  survey. 

California,  1895. — The  State  board  of  education,  consisting  of  the  governor, 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  principals  of  the  State  normal  schools,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  State  University  and  the  professor  of  pedagogy  therein,  grants  educa¬ 
tional  diplomas  of  two  grades,  valid  throughout  the  State  for  six  years — high 
school,  valid  in  any  school  where  the  holder  is  not  required  to  teach  other  lan¬ 
guages  than  English;  grammar  school,  valid  in  any  primary  or  grammar  school. 
The  board  also  issues  life  diplomas  of  tv/o  grades,  corresponding  to  those  above. 
Candidates  must  possess  valid  local  certificates  corresponding  in  grade  to  the 
diploma  sought,  have  five  years’  experience  for  educational  diplomas,  ten  years’ 
for  life  diplomas,  twenty-one  months’  service  in  the  public  schools  of  California, 
pay  fees  of  $3  each  for  expense  of  issuing  diplomas. 

A  county  board  of  education,  consisting  of  the  county  superintendent  and  four 
others  appointed  by  the  board  of  supervisors,  two,  at  least,  experienced  teachers 
holding  valid  certificates  as  high  as  grammar  grade,  may  issue  (1)  high-school 
certificates  and  (2)  grammar-school  certificates  corresponding  to  State  diplomas 
for  six  years,  except  in  their  limitation  to  the  county;  (3)  primary  certificates, 
valid  two  years;  also  special  certificates  for  special  branches,  valid  six  years.  Fee, 
$3,  for  teachers’  institute  and  library  fund. 

The  county  board  prescribes  the  branches  for  examination,  except  that  candi¬ 
dates  for  primary  certificates  have  a  prescribed  limited  list  of  English  studies, 
including  methods  of  teaching,  school  law,  industrial  drawing,  physiology,  civil 
government,  and  vocal  music,  besides  common  branches. 

The  standing  in  each  study  and  in  the  class  must  be  indorsed  on  the  certificate 
to  give  it  validity. 

The  county  superintendent  may  issue  temporary  certificates,  valid  to  the  next 
regular  meeting  of  the  board,  upon  like  certificates  issued  by  other  boards.  No 
fee;  not  renewable. 

The  grammar  or  primary  county  certificates  may  be  granted  without  examina¬ 
tion  to  the  holders  of  life  diplomas  from  other  States  or  of  educational  diplomas 
of  Nevada,  Oregon,  and  Washington,  San  Francisco  normal-class  diplomas,  Cali¬ 
fornia  State  University  diplomas  when  recommended  by  the  faculty,  State  nor¬ 
mal  diplomas  of  other  States,  grammar-grade  certificates  issued  elsewhere  in  the 
State. 

The  county  high-school  grade  certificate  may  be  granted  without  examination 
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to  holders  of  California  State  University  diplomas,  when  recommended  by  the- 
faculty;  graduates’  diplomas  of  any  other  institution  in  the  United  States  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  State  board  as  of  the  same  rank  as  the  State  University  of  California,, 
when  the  holders  have  recommendations  from  the  faculties  showing  that  the- 
holders  have  had  academic  and  professional  training  of  the  required  standard. 

Certain  cities  having  boards  of  education  are  authorized  to  have  boards  of 
examiners,  consisting  in  each  case  of  the  superintendent  and  four  experienced 
teachers  elected  by  the  board  of  education. 

The  powers  of  the  city  board  of  examiners  correspond  closely  to  those  of  the 
county  board,  except  that  the  certificates  are  valid  only  in  the  cities  where  issued 
and  there  is  a  freedom  of  adjusting  requirements  to  their  own  needs. 

All  teachers’  certificates  and  diplomas  are  revocable  for  immoral  or  unprofes¬ 
sional  conduct  or  evident  unfitness  for  teaching. 

Colorado,  1897. — The  State  board  of  education,  consisting  of  the  (elected) 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  secretary  of  state,  and  attorney-general,  upon 
recommendation  of  a  board  of  examiners  grants  permanent  diplomas  to  teachers- 
of  eminent  ability  with  two  years’  experience  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State,, 
superseding  all  other  examinations  and  valid  in  any  locality. 

The  examinations  are  prescribed  by  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and 
the  presidents  of  the  State  University,  the  State  Agricultural  College,  and  the 
State  School  of  Mines.  State  diplomas  may  be  granted  without  examination  to 
those  of  scholarly  attainments  who  have  rendered  eminent  service  in  educational 
work  of  the  State  for  a  x^eriod  not  less  than  five  years. 

Diplomas  of  the  normal  school  are  valid  licenses  on  registry  in  the  counties: 
where  they  are  to  be  used.  No  fee  is  allowed  for  normal  diplomas  or  certificates. 

Diplomas  are  revocable  after  at  least  thirty  days’  notice  to  appear  before  the 
board  for  refutation  of  charges. 

Kindergartens  are  authorized.  The  teachers  must  have  diplomas  of  reputable 
kindergarten  institutes  or  pass  an  examination  prescribed  by  the  kindergarten 
department  of  the  State  Normal  School. 

No  certificate  is  required  for  teachers  of  music,  drawing,  or  modern  languages: 
only. 

The  (elected)  county  superintendent  holds  a  quarterly  examination,  with  ques¬ 
tions  prepared  by  the  State  superintendent,  upon  common  English  branches,, 
temperance,  elements  of  the  natural  sciences,  theory  and  practice  of  teaching,, 
the  school  law  of  the  State,  and  issues  certificates  of  three  grades:  First,  valid 
two  years,  renewable  and  available  as  the  basis  of  an  unrenewable  certificate  in, 
any  county;  second,  valid  eighteen  months;  third,  valid  nine  months — not  issued, 
more  than  twice  to  one  person. 

In  case  of  emergency,  county  certificates  of  any  State  may  be  made  good  till  the? 
next  regular  examination  by  indorsement  of  the  county  superintendent. 

School  boards  of  districts  of  the  first  class  (school  population  over  1,000)  upon 
examination  can  issue  certificates  valid  while  teaching  in  the  district. 

The  county  superintendent  may  revoke  certificates  for  just  cause,  with  right  of 
appeal  to  the  State  board. 

Any  teacher  or  school  officer  failing  to  provide  temperance  instruction  to  all 
pupils  under  his  jurisdiction  is  to  be  removed  from  office. 

Connecticut,  1895. — The  State  board  of  education,  consisting  of  the  governor, 
lieutenant-governor,  and  four  persons  appointed  by  the  general  assembly,  one  each 
year,  may,  on  such  examination  as  it  may  x>rescribe,  grant  certificates  of  qualifica¬ 
tion  to  teach  in  any  public  school  in  the  State  and  may  revoke  the  same.  Such 
certificates  may  be  accepted  by  any  board  of  school  visitors  or  board  of  education 
in  lieu  of  any  other  examination. 
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A  certificate  of  approbation  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  board  of  school  visitors 
or  by  all  the  committee  appointed  by  them  is  essential  to  a  teacher  in  any  school 
receiving  any  portion  of  its  support  from  the  public  money. 

Delaware,  1898. — The  county  superintendent— a  person  of  mental  and  schol- 
arly  attainments  appointed -by  the  governor — holds  examinations,  at  such  times 
and  places  as  he  may  appoint,  in  common  English  branches,  temperance,  peda¬ 
gogy;  also  in  algebra,  geometry,  civics,  natural  philosophy,  elements  of  rhetoric. 
He  issues  certificates:  Professional,  to  those  answering  90  per  cent  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  upon  subjects  of  the  first  list  above  and  75  per  cent  on  the  second  list,  valid 
four  years;  first  grade,  for  90  per  cent  on  the  first  list,  valid  two  years;  second 
grade,  for  75  per  cent  hut  less  than  90.  valid  one  year;  provisional,  for  60  per 
cent  but  less  than  75,  valid  one  year. 

Revocation  of  certificates  by  the  superintendent  must  he  confirmed  by  the  State 
board  of  education,  consisting  of  the  secretary  of  state  and  the  county  superin¬ 
tendents,  to  he  effectual. 

District  of  Columbia,  1897. — The  government  is  unique.  The  taxes  are  paid 
into  the  National  Treasury .  Congress  controls  appropriations.  No  one  votes 
for  £>ublic  purposes  except  as  he  goes  to  his  legal  home  from  which  official  resi¬ 
dence  has  separated  him.  Three  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  consent  and  advice  of  the  Senate,  constitute  the  executive,  and,  for 
many  details,  a  legislative  body.  They  appoint  two  superintendents  of  schools, 
one  being  exclusively  for  colored  schools,  and  a  board  of  education.  Under  rules 
of  this  board  the  superintendents  and  persons  selected  annually  by  the  committee 
on  teachers  and  janitors,  from  the  corps  of  supervising  principals  and  principals, 
constitute  a  board  of  examiners,  which  holds  regular  examinations,  opening  on 
the  third  Friday  of  November  and  not  exceeding  three  days. 

Teachers’  certificates  are  issued  in  four  classes,  as  follows,  commencing  with  the 
lo west : 

The  first-class  certificate  shall  be  sufficient  evidence  of  the  scholastic  qualifica¬ 
tions  required  for  teaching  in  any  school  from  the  first  grade  to  the  third  grade, 
inclusive;  the  second-class  certificate  for  teaching  in  any  school  from  the  first 
grade  to  the  fifth  grade,  inclusive;  the  third-class  certificate  in  any  school  from 
the  first  grade  to  the  seventh  grade,  inclusive;  the  fourth-class  certificate  in  any 
school  from  the  first  grade  to  the  eighth  grade,  inclusive;  and  l'or  all  other  positions 
the  examinations  and  certificates  shall  be  special. 

Teachers  of  schools  of  any  grade  must  be  not  less  than  18  years  of  age. 

Graduates  of  the  Washington  normal  school  [white]  and  of  the  [colored]  normal 
school  *  *  *  shall  be  assigned  to  duty  as  teachers  in  the  order  of  their  stand¬ 
ing  and  excellence,  as  shown  by  the  certificates  of  the  respective  principals. 

Graduates  of  other  approved  normal  schools  shall  stand  upon  an  equal  footing 
with  certificate  holders,  and  may  be  nominated  instead  of  the  highest  certificate 
holder,  in  the  discretion  of  the  local  committee. 

No  certificate  shall  be  valid  when  the  holder  thereof  has  been  out  of  the  service 
of  the  District  for  a  term  of  more  than  one  year,  unless  leave  of  absence  has  been 
granted  by  the  board. 

No  teacher  shall  be  employed  in  any  higher  grade  of  schools  than  that  for  which 
his  certificate  was  granted. 

Florida,  1894.— The  (elected)  State  superintendent  may  issue  life  certificates  to 
holders  of  State  certificates  with  thirty  months’ experience  in  a  high  school  in  the 
State  when  indorsed  by  three  holders  of  State  certificates  as  possessing  eminent 
teaching  ability  and  experience,  without  examination.  He  may  issue  special  life 
certificates  to  eminently  successful  kindergarten  or  primary  teachers  of  three 
years’  experience  in  the  State,  limited  to  the  class  of  schools. 

The  State  superintendent  issues  State  certificates  to  persons  holding  first-grade 
certificates  with  twenty-four  months’  experience,  including  eight  months  in  the 
State,  upon  examination  in  geometry,  trigonometry,  physics,  zoology,  botany, 
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Latin,  rhetoric,  English  literature,  mental  science,  general  history;  general  average 
required,  85  per  cent;  minimum  in  any  subject,  60;  valid  five  years. 

A  prerequisite  for  every  applicant  for  examination  for  any  certificate  is  a  fee  of 
$1,  for  expenses  of  a  grading  committee  and  teachers’  institutes. 

The  (elected)  count}7-  superintendent  conducts  examinations  with  questions  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  State  superintendent.  The  answers  are  designated  by  numbers,  the 
names  of  candidates  being  identified  later.  They  are  submitted  to  a  grading  com¬ 
mittee  of  three  teachers  holding  the  highest  grade  certificates  in  the  county, 
selected  by  the  (elected)  county  board  of  public  instruction  before  the  marking 
of  the  grading  committee.  The  superintendent  issues  certificates  of  three  grades: 
First,  examination  same  as  third,  and  civil  government,  bookkeeping,  algebra, 
physical  geography;  average  grade,  80  per  cent;  minimum  in  any  branch,  60; 
valid  three  years,  and  in  any  county  by  indorsement  of  the  local  superintendent. 
Second,  examination  same  as  third;  average  grade,  75  per  cent;  minimum,  50;  valid 
two  years;  not  more  than  two  issued  to  the  same  person.  Third,  examination 
common  English  branches,  theory  and  practice  of  teaching;  average  grade,  60 
per  cent;  minimum,  40;  valid  one  year;  no  teacher  to  teach  more  than  one  year 
under  a  third-grade  certificate. 

Certificates  are  revocable  for  cause  by  tlie  issuing  authority. 

Georgia,  1897. — The  (elected)  State  school  commissioner,  upon  satisfaction  with 
the  quality  shown  in  papers  of  unusual  merit,  which  county  commissioners  are 
required  to  forward  to  him,  issues  permanent  teachers’  licenses,  good  in  any 
county,  revocable  by  himself  for  good  and  sufficient  cause.  He  prepares  the 
questions  for  county  examinations. 

In  each  county  the  grand  jury  selects  five  freeholders  as  a  board  of  education. 
This  county  hoard  selects  a  county  commissioner,  ex  officio  superintendent  of 
common  schools.  Candidates  for  this  office  are  examined  by  the  president  of  the 
board,  or  by  someone  appointed  by  him,  with  questions  furnished  by  the  State 
commissioner  upon  the  subjects  taught  in  the  common  schools — science  and 
theory  of  common  school  teaching  and  government,  and  such  other  subjects  as 
the  State  school  commissioner  may  deem  proper. 

The  county  commissioners  examine  candidates  on  a  day  or  days  fixed  by  the 
State  commissioner,  uniform  throughout  the  State,  grading  papers  submitted  by 
applicants  according  to  instructions  of  the  State  commissioner,  and  submitting 
the  papers  with  recommendations  to  the  county  board,  which  grants  licenses  of 
three  grades:  First,  valid  three  years;  second,  valid  two  years;  third,  valid  one 
year;  according  to  their  rank  above  the  minimum  set  by  the  State  commissioner. 
The  licenses  are  valid  in  other  counties  by  indorsement  of  local  commissioners. 
As  indicated  above,  papers  of  unusual  merit  must  be  forwarded  to  the  State  com¬ 
missioner. 

The  county  commissioner  is  required  to  revoke  county  certificates  for  incom¬ 
petency,  immorality,  cruelty  to  pupils,  or  neglect  of  duties,  with  right  of  appeal 
to  the  county  board  of  education. 

Idaho,  1893. — The  State  board  of  education,  consisting  of  the  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  secretary  of  state,  and  attorney-general,  holds  at  least  two  public 
examinations  annually,  assisted  by  one  or  more  persons  selected  by  the  board. 
Upon  examination  in  all  branches  in  the  course  of  study  prescribed  for  the  public 
schools  and  such  other  branches  as  the  board  directs,  and  upon  satisfactory  evi¬ 
dence  of  “ability  to  instruct  and  properly  manage  any  school  in  the  State,'’ the 
board  issues:  State  diplomas  to  those  of  five  years’  experience,  of  which  two  have 
been  in  Idaho,  valid  for  life;  State  certificates,  experience,  three  years,  valid  five 
years.  The  board  may  issue  certificates  to  persons  holding  diplomas  or  certificates 
from  States  requiring  similar  qualifications. 

The  diplomas  and  certificates  are  revocable  by  the  State  board,  for  cause,  after 
at  least  thirty  days’  notice  for  opportunity  of  defense. 
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The  State  superintendent  prepares  questions  and  prescribes  regulations  for 
county  examinations.  The  county  superintendent  holds  one  regular  public  exam¬ 
ination  and  not  to  exceed  three  special  examinations  annually.  Candidates  must 
be  18  years  of  age.  pass  examination  in  common  English  branches,  civil  govern¬ 
ment,  temperance,  theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  State  constitution,  and  so 
much  of  the  general  school  law  as  relates  to  teaching.  Fee,  $1,  for  institute  fund. 

The  county  superintendent  issues  certificates  of  three  grades:  First,  to  those  of 
one  year's  experience,  valid  three  years  throughout  the  State  on  filing  a  copy  in 
the  office  of  any  county  superintendent  where  the  holder  desires  to  teach;  second, 
valid  two  years;  third,  valid  one  year;  also,  temporary  certificates,  valid  in  a 
specified  district  and  only  to  the  next  public  examination.  He  may  revoke  county 
certificates  for  cause,  but  not  without  opportunity  for  a  personal  hearing. 

Illinois,  1896. — The  (elected)  State  superintendent,  upon  public  examination, 
on  such  terms  and  by  such  examiners  as  the  superintendent  and  the  principals  of 
the  State  universities  prescribe,  grants  State  certificates  valid  in  every  county  and 
every  school  district  in  the  State,  and  of  two  grades — the  higher  for  life;  the  lower 
for  five  years — revocable  by  the  superintendent  on  proof  of  immoral  or  unprofes¬ 
sional  conduct.  (Compare  with  local  examinations  below.) 

The  (elected)  county  superintendent,  upon  examination  in  common  English 
branches  and  temperance,  issues  certificates  of  two  grades:  First,  valid  two  y.ears; 
second,  valid  one  year;  also,  special  certificates  limited  in  validity  to  the  special 
study  named  on  the  certificate.  He  may  renew  certificates  by  indorsement  and 
may  revoke  them  for  just  cause.  Candidates  must  be:  Males,  18  years;  females, 
17  years  of  age. 

School  districts  having  a  population  between  1,000  and  100,000,  not  under  spe¬ 
cial  charters,  elect  boards  of  education  required  to  examine  teachers  as  supple¬ 
mental  to  any  other  examination. 

The  peculiar  requirement  of  the  last-named  examination  led  to  a  correspond¬ 
ence  with  S.  M.  Inglis,  the  State  superintendent,  whose  statements  are  best  given 
in  extracts  from  two  letters. 

Under  date  of  December  6,  1897,  the  superintendent  wrote  the  Commissioner  of 
Education: 

By  Article  VI,  section  10,  of  the  school  law,  boards  of  education  in  districts 
exceeding  1,000  in  population  have  the  authority  to  examine  teachers  as  supple¬ 
mental  to  any  other  examination,  but  such  examination  does  not  take  the  place 
of  the  examination  required  by  the  county  superintendent  or  the  State  superin¬ 
tendent. 

There  are  48  districts  in  the  State  acting  under  special  charters.  *  *  *  Unless 
otherwise  provided  by  such  charters,  every  teacher  in  the  State,  in  order  to  draw 
public  money,  must  possess  either  the  certificate  of  the  county  superintendent  or 
that  of  the  State  superintendent. 

Under  date  of  December  13,  1897,  he  wrote: 

A  teacher  holding  a  State  certificate  or  a  countv  certificate  is  subject  to  the  local 
examination,  under  Article  VI,  section  10.  provided  the  local  boards  require  it. 

So  far  as  I  know,  the  local  examinations  seldom  occur,  *  *  *  the  local 
authorities  seeming  to  construe  these  provisions  as  permissive  rather  than 
mandatorjx 

Indiana,  1895. — The  State  board  of  education,  consisting  of  the  governor 
(elected),  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  presidents  of  the  State  uni¬ 
versity,  Purdue  University,  and  the  State  normal  school,  and  superintendents  of 
common  schools  of  “the  three  largest  cities  in  the  State,’ ‘grants  State  certificates 
to  those  possessing  eminent  scholarship  and  professional  ability,  valid  to  teach  in 
any  schools  of  the  State,  without  further  examination,  for  life. 

The  examinations  are  conducted  by  the  county  superintendents  in  February, 
March,  and  April.  February  list:  Arithmetic,  geography,  English  grammar, 
physiology,  United  States  history,  reading.  March  list:  Algebra,  civil  govern- 
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ment,  American  literature,  science  of  education,  and  two  of  the  following  three — 
elements  of  physics,  elements  of  botany,  Latin  (grammar,  two  books  of  Cfesar, 
two  books  of  Virgil).  April  list:  Geometry,  rhetoric,  general  history,  physical 
geography,  and  two  of  the  following  three — chemistry,  geology,  zoology. 

Applicants  for  life  State  license  must  have  forty-eight  months’  experience,  six¬ 
teen  in  Indiana,  and  pay  a  fee  of  $3,  in  no  case  to  be  refunded.  A  person  holding 
a  thirty-six  months’  license  is  exempt  from  the  February  list. 

Applicants  for  professional  license  take  the  March  list  only  and  pay  no  fee. 
They  must  have  held  two  thirty-six  months’  licenses  and  taught  on  them  not  less 
than  five  years  immediately  preceding  the  examination.  The  license  is  valid 
eight  years  throughout  the  State.  A  general  average  of  75  i>er  cent  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  GO  per  cent  in  any  subject  is  required.  An  applicant  failing  to  pass  for 
life  State  license,  but  meeting  the  requirements  of  a  professional  certificate,  is 
entitled  to  it  if  he  reaches  the  required  average  for  a  professional  certificate  but 
falls  below  the  standard  in  one  subject.  He  may  be  conditioned  on  such  subject 
and  receive  a  professional  license  on  the  same  condition  as  if  he  had  originally 
applied  for  a  license  of  this  class. 

The  temperance  examination  is  obligatory  for  all  licenses.  The  county  super¬ 
intendent,  appointed  biennially  by  the  township  trustees,  licenses  successful  appli¬ 
cants  for  six,  twelve,  twenty-four,  or  thirty-six  months,  according  to  the  ratio  of 
correct  answers  and  other  evidences  of  qualification  given  upon  examination  in 
branches  taught  in  the  common  schools.  In  examinations  for  graded  schools  the 
superintendent  may  consider  any  special  fitness  and  make  on  the  certificate  a 
statement  of  the  work  for  which  an  applicant  is  specially  qualified.  A  six  months’ 
license  is  regarded  as  a  trial  license,  not  to  be  issued  twice  to  the  same  person. 

A  person  who  has  taught  six  consecutive  years  in  the  common  schools  of  the 
State,  and  who  has  a  three  years’  license,  is  exempt  from  examination  so  long  as 
he  teaches  in  the  common  schools  of  the  county  in  which  the  current  three  years’ 
license  was  obtained;  but  if  he  suffers  a  period  of  a  year  to  pass  without  teaching 
a  full  school  year  within  it  his  exemption  ceases  at  the  option  of  the  county  super¬ 
intendent. 

The  county  superintendent  may  revoke  county  certificates  for  incompetency, 
immorality,  cruelty,  or  general  neglect  of  the  business  of  the  school. 

Iowa,  1897. — An  educational  board  of  examiners,  consisting  of  the  (elected) 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  president  of  the  State  university,  principal 
of  the  State  normal  school,  and  two  persons,  one  a  woman,  appointed  by  the  gov¬ 
ernor  for  terms  of  four  years,  holds  annually  at  least  two  public  examinations 
and  issues — 

State  diplomas. — Examination  as  for  certificates,  and  in  geometry,  trigonom¬ 
etry,  chemistry,  zoology,  astronomy,  political  economy,  rhetoric,  English  litera¬ 
ture,  general  history,  and  such  other  branches  as  the  board  may  require;  valid  for 
life;  fee,  $5. 

State  certificates. — Examination,  common  English  branches,  physiology,  alge¬ 
bra,  botany,  natural  philosophy,  drawing,  civil  government,  constitution  and 
laws  of  Iowa,  didactics;  valid,  five  years;  fee,  $3. 

One-half  a  fee  is  returned  in  case  of  failure.  The  net  moneys  are  paid  into  the 
State  treasury. 

The  board  is  authorized  to  issue  State  certificates  to  graduates  of  the  State  nor¬ 
mal  school,  or  of  other  State  normal  schools,  or  to  holders  of  any  State  certificate 
of  equal  rank  to  those  of  Iowa,  with  thirty-six  weeks’  experience;  State  diplomas 
to  like  persons  with  five  years’  experience;  also  to  issue  State  primary  teachers’ 
certificates. 

All  above  are  revocable  on  well-founded  complaint  entered  by  any  county  super¬ 
intendent. 
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The  (elected)  county  superintendent,  holding  a  first-class  or  State  certificate  or 
diploma  conducts  examinations  monthly  on  the  common  English  branches  and 
temperance.  Special  certificates  may  be  issued,  covering  only  the  branches  named 
therein . 

Fee,  $1,  for  the  institute  fund. 

Certificates  are  valid  for  a  designated  time,  not  exceeding  one  year. 

Applicants  passing  also  in  didactics,  elementary  physics,  elementary  algebra, 
elementary  economics,  with  thirty-six  weeks’  experience,  have  certificates  for  two 
years.  Fee,  $'i,  for  institute  fund. 

Certificates  are  revocable,  with  opportunity  for  a  hearing.  Teachers  failing  to 
teach,  temperance  lessons  as  provided  are  to  have  their  certificates  revoked  and  he 
debarred  from  teaching  one  year. 

Kansas,  1897. — A  State  board  of  education,  consisting  of  the  State  superin¬ 
tendent  of  public  instruction,  chancellor  of  the  State  university,  presidents  of  the 
State  agricultural  college  and  the  State  normal  school,  and  three  appointed  by  the 
governor,  with  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  from  those  in  school  work  in 
the  schools  of  the  State,  upon  critical  examination,  issues  diplomas  to  those  of 
two  years’  experience  in  the  State,  superseding  all  other  examinations  by  local 
boards,  valid  in  every  locality  during  the  life  of  the  holder,  unless  revoked,  as  well 
as  certificates  valid  three  years. 

The  State  board  is  authorized,  on  application,  to  examine  the  course  of  study 
and  the  work  of  any  college  or  institution  of  like  standing,  and  if  approved  as 
equal  to  the  four  years’  courses  of  study  in  the  State  normal  school  the  board  may 
accept  passed  subjects  by  graduates  of  such  institution  and  of  the  State  institu¬ 
tions  in  lieu  of  examination  on  the  same  subjects,  but  the  parties  are  examined  on 
the  professional  subjects  in  the  normal-school  course  and  such  other  subjects  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  board  as  are  not  covered  by  their  certified  grades  from  the 
institutions. 

The  board  issues  three-year  certificates  upon  satisfactory  examination  as  above, 
and  at  the  end  of  three  years,  two  of  which  have  been  spent  in  teaching,  life  cer¬ 
tificates  are  issued  in  lieu  of  the  first. 

The  board  is  further  authorized  to  issue  two  grades — three  years  and  five  years — 
of  State  certificates  of  high  qualification  to  such  teachers  as  are  found  on  exami¬ 
nation  to  possess  the  requisite  scholarship,  with  evidence  of  good  moral  character, 
ability  to  teach,  and  skill  to  govern. 

When  the  papers  show  a  lack  of  knowledge  in  common  English  branches  the 
board  is  authorized  to  require  a  specific  examination  thereon. 

Certificates  of  other  States,  secured  by  an  examination  equivalent  to  that  of  the 
board,  are  recognized  as  a  basis  to  issue  like  certificates. 

All  life  certificates  become  void  if  the  holder  should  not  be  engaged  in  school 
work  for  three  consecutive  years,  but  may  be  renewed  by  the  board  of  education. 

The  board  may  cancel  certificates  on  satisfactory  proof  of  disqualifying  condi¬ 
tions. 

A  county  board  of  examiners,  consisting  of  the  (elected)  county  superintendent 
and  two  competent  persons,  holders  of  first-grade  or  State  certificates  or  diplomas 
of  cue  of  the  State  institutions,  appointed  by  the  county  commissioners  on  nomi¬ 
nation  of  the  superintendent,  for  one  year,  holds  examinations  on  the  last  Satur¬ 
day  of  January,  October,  and  April,  and  at  the  close  of  the  county  institute,  with 
questions  prepared  by  the  State  board  of  education. 

Certificates  of  three  grades  are  issued:  First,  age  required,  18  years;  experience, 
twelve  school  months;  examination,  common  English  branches,  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  bookkeeping,  theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  elements  of  nat¬ 
ural  philosophy,  temperance;  general  average,  90  per  cent;  minimum,  70  in  any 
one  branch;  valid  three  years  and.  by  indorsement  of  local  superintendent,  in  any 
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county.  Second,  age  17  years;  experience,  three  school  months;  examination  as 
above,  less  bookkeeping  and  elements  of  natural  philosophy;  general  average,  80 
per  cent;  minimum,  60  per  cent;  valid  two  years.  Third,  valid  one  year. 

Temporary  certificates  valid  till  next  regular  examination  may  be  issued  by  the 
county  superintendent  upon  written  request  of  a  district  board,  upon  examination 
and  in  case  of  necessity,  but  not  to  one  who  failed  at  the  last  public  examination 
nor  twice  to  the  same  person. 

Examinations  are  imperative  for  all  county  certificates,  the  temperance  exam¬ 
ination  specifically.  The  certificates,  except  temporary,  are  valid  in  the  county, 
except  in  cities  of  the  first  and  second  class  having  their  own  boards  of  examina¬ 
tion.  Ail  are  revocable  by  the  board  of  examiners  for  cause.  The  diploma  of  the 
State  normal  school  is  a  legal  certificate  valid  for  all  common  schools  of  the  State, 
except,  by  the  attorney-general's  opinion,  in  cities  of  the  first  and  second  class. 

Kentucky,  1896. — The  State  board  of  examiners,  consisting  of  the  (elected) 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  two  professional  educators  appointed  by 
him,  upon  examination  issues  certificates  of  qualification  for  county  superintend¬ 
ents,  State  diplomas  and  State  certificates  to  teachers,  and  prepares  questions  for 
examinations  by  county  superintendents,  submitting  all  series  of  examination 
questions  to  the  State  board  of  education  for  their  approval.  The  State  board  of 
education  consists  of  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  secretary  of  state,  and 
attorney-general. 

State  diplomas. — Age  required,  24  years;  experience,  two  years  in  the  State; 
examination  (personal)  at  the  State  capital  last  Wednesday  of  June  and  of  August, 
in  common-school  branches,  science  and  art  of  teaching,  psychology,  English  liter¬ 
ature,  algebra,  higher  arithmetic,  geometry,  physics,  and  elementary  Latin;  gen¬ 
eral  average,  90  per  cent;  minimum  in  any  subject,  70  per  cent;  valid  in  all  schools 
maintained  partly  or  wholly  by  the  State  till  revoked  or  the  holder  shall  fail  for 
two  successive  years  to  he  engaged  in  active  school  work;  revocable  by  the  State 
superintendent  or,  so  far  as  his  county  is  concerned,  by  a  county  superintendent; 
fee,  $5,  to  be  paid  to  the  two  appointive  members  of  the  hoard  of  examiners. 

State  teachers ’  certificates. — Age  required,  21  years;  experience,  two  years; 
examination  before  county  board  of  examiners  in  applicant's  county,  with  ques¬ 
tions  furnished  by  State  board,  in  subjects  as  for  State  diplomas,  except  geometry, 
physics,  Latin,  on  the  same  days  in  June  and  August  as  applicants  for  county 
certificates:  average  as  for  State  diplomas;  valid  in  common  or  graded  schools  of 
the  State  for  eight  years  unless  revoked  or  the  holder  shall  fail  for  two  successive 
years  to  be  engaged  in  active  school  work;  fee,  §4,  and  registration  fee  for  for¬ 
warding  the  answers ;  revocable  as  diplomas. 

The  (elected)  county  superintendent  must  hold  a  valid  county  certificate  of  the 
first  class  or  a  State  certificate  or  diploma,  which  may  be  granted  by  examination 
before  the  State  board  or  by  a  special  county  board  consisting  of  the  county 
judge,  county  clerk,  and  a  person  selected  by  them,  upon  questions  furnished  by 
the  State  board. 

The  county  board  of  examiners,  consisting  of  the  superintendent  and  two  strictly 
moral  and  well-educated  persons  holding  county  certificates  of  the  first  class  or 
\  State  certificates  or  diplomas  of  literary  institutions  of  high  learning,  appointed 
by  the  county  superintendent,  examines  candidates  18  years  of  age,  with  questions 
prepared  by  the  State  board  of  examiners,  upon  the  science  and  art  of  teaching,  and 
the  subjects  in  the  common-school  course  including  temperance.  The  papers  of 
applicants  for  State  certificates  justifying  the  recommendation  of  the  county  hoard 
are  transmitted  to  the  State  board,  and  certificates,  upon  approval  by  the  latter, 
are  issued  as  indicated  previously.  Three  .classes  of  county  certificates  are  issued: 
First,  requiring  an  average  grade  of  85  per  cent  on  subjects  of  the  common-school 
course  and  science  and  art  of  teaching;  minimum  in  any  subject,  65  per  cent; 
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valid  four  years.  Second,  average  grade,  75  per  cent;  minimum,  55  per  cent;  valid 
two  years.  Third,  average  grade,  65  per  cent;  minimum,  50  per  cent;  valid  one 
year.  They  are  revocable  by  the  county  superintendent  for  incompetency,  ineffi¬ 
ciency,  immorality,  or  unworthiness  as  a  teacher. 

Louisiana,  1894. — The  governor,  (elected)  superintendent  of  public  education, 
attorney-general,  and  six  citizens  appointed  by  the  governor,  one  from  each  Con¬ 
gressional  district,  constitute  the  State  board  of  education.  It  appoints  parish 
boards  of  education. 

The  diplomas  of  the  State  normal  school  and  of  the  Peabody  Normal  School  at 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  entitle  their  holders  to  first-grade  teachers’  certificates,  valid 
throughout  the  State  for  four  years,  renewable  by  the  State  board  of  education. 

In  parishes  the  parish  superintendent  (of  either  sex,  elected  by  the  parish  board) 
and  two  competent  persons  to  aid  him,  selected  by  the  school  board  of  the  parish, 
form  an  examining  board.  When  two  or  more  teachers  apply  for  the  same  posi¬ 
tion  a  competitive  examination  is  required,  the  appointment  to  be  given  to  the 
most  competent. 

Fee  for  examination,  $1  for  institute  fund,  refunded  in  case  of  failure  to  pass. 

All  teachers  teaching  “since  three  years  ”  are  exempt  from  further  examination. 

The  temperance  examination  is  obligatory. 

For  a  high-school  or  first-grade  certificate  the  applicant  must  be  found  compe¬ 
tent  to  teach  common  English  branches,  elocution,  rhetoric  and  literature,  botany, 
philosophy,  algebra,  geometry,  and  such  other  studies  of  high  grade  as  the  local 
board  deems  necessary.  A  special  certificate  of  this  grade  may  be  issued  for  speci¬ 
fied  branches  in  any  academic  department. 

For  a  second-grade  certificate  the  candidate  is  examined  in  the  common  English 
branches  and  elements  of  natural  philosophy. 

For  a  third-grade,  the  common  English  branches. 

The  certificates  are  revocable  by  the  parish  superintendent,  subject  to  approval 
of  the  board,  for  incompetency,  inefficiency,  or  unwortbiness. 

Maine,  1895. — The  management  of  schools  in  every  town  devolves  upon  a  super¬ 
intending  school  committee. 

This  committee,  upon  examination  in  common  English  branches,  temperance, 
elements  of  the  natural  sciences,  especially  as  applied  to  agriculture,  and  such 
other  branches  as  they  desire  to  introduce  in  the  schools,  issues  certificates  valid 
one  yea*,  renewable.  By  indorsement  they  may  give  validity  to  any  graded 
certificate  issued  by  normal -school  principals  or  by  the  State  superintendent 
(appointed  by  the  governor,  with  advice  and  consent  of  the  council). 

Upon  examination  to  test  professional  and  scholastic  abilities,  the  State  superin¬ 
tendent  issues  probationary  or  permanent  certificates  indicating  the  grade  of 
schools  which  the  holder  is  qualified  to  teach.  These  certificates  are  to  be 
accepted  by  local  authorities  in  lieu  of  the  examination  by  themselves. 

Maryland,  1894. — The  governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
senate,  appoints  at  every  session  of  the  general  assembly  four  persons,  one  from 
the  Eastern  Shore,  who,  with  the  governor  and  the  princiijal  of  the  State  normal 
school,  constitute  the  State  board  of  education. 

In  like  manner  the  governor  appoints  a  board  of  three  county  school  commis* 
sioners  for  each  county  (six  in  each  of  four  named  counties),  one-third  every 
two  years. 

The  State  board,  on  request  of  county  boards,  examines  candidates  for  county 
examiner  and  may  grant  to  teachers  of  long  experience  and  established  reputation 
professional  certificates  valid  till  revoked  for  cause. 

The  board  of  county  school  commissioners  elects  a  person  not  of  their  number 
secretary,  treasurer,  and  examiner.  Upon  examination,  and  subject  to  sanction 
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of  the  board  at  its  next  meeting,  the  examiner  issues  certificates:  First-grade 
examination,  common  English  branches,  bookkeeping,  algebra,  natural  philos¬ 
ophy,  with  such  other  as  added  by  the  State  board;  valid  five  years.  Second 
grade,  common  English  branches;  valid  six  months,  to  be  extended  to  five  years 
on  satisfying  the  examiner  of  the  proper  qualifications. 

In  the  discretion  conferred  by  the  law  the  State  board  has  added:  For  first 
grade,  general  history,  including  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  constitu¬ 
tion  of  Maryland;  physiology,  plane  geometry,  theory  and  practice  of  teaching, 
laws  and  by-laws  of  public  school  system  of  Maryland.  For  second  grade,  history 
of  Maryland,  history  of  the  United  States,  constitution  of  Maryland,  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  physiology,  algebra  to  quadratics,  geometry,  one  book  of 
Wentworth  or  an  equivalent,  theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  laws  and  by-laws 
of  the  public-school  system  of  Maryland. 

The  diploma  of  the  normal  school  is  accepted  as  a  valid  certificate. 

Any  person  holding  a  first-grade  certificate  or  the  diploma  of  a  respectable 
college,  or  of  a  State  normal  school,  having  taught  seven  years,  five  in  Maryland, 
may  apply  to  the  State  board  for  a  life  certificate. 

Male  applicants  must  be  19  years;  female,  18  years  of  age. 

No  examiner  is  allowed  to  charge  any  fees. 

All  certificates  are  revocable  for  cause. 

Massachusetts,  1898. — The  school  committee  of  the  town  is  to  ascertain  by 
personal  examination  the  qualifications  of  candidates  for  teaching  and  their 
capacity  for  the  government  of  schools.  The  diplomas  of  the  State  normal 
schools  may  be  accepted  by  school  committees  of  towns  and  cities  in  lieu  of 
personal  examination. 

By  an  act  of  April  28,  1894,  provision  was  made  for  examination  and  certifica¬ 
tion  of  teachers  by  the  State  board  of  education,  consisting  of  the  governor,  lieu- 
tenant-governor,  and  eight  persons  appointed  by  the  governor  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  council,  to  test  professional  as  well  as  scholarly  abilities  of  candidates. 
Certificates  are  to  be  probationary  or  permanent,  and  indicate  the  grades  of  school  to 
which  they  apply.  School  committees  may  accept  the  certificates  in  lieu  of  local 
examination.  At  date  of  this  compilation  provision  has  not  been  made  for  carry¬ 
ing  the  law  into  effect. 

Michigan,  189*3. — An  (elected)  State  board  of  education,  having  charge  of  the 
State  normal  school,  holds  at  least  two  meetings  annually,  at  which  teachers  are 
examined.  It  grants  certificates  entitling  the  holders  to  teach  in  any  public  school 
of  the  State -without  further  examination,  valid  for  life.  Two  years’  experience  in 
the  State  is  prerequisite  except  for  graduates  of  the  literary  and  scientific  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  university  and  of  incorporated  colleges  of  the  State,  who  may  receive 
the  certificates  upon  examination.  The  certificate  of  completion  of  an  advanced 
course  of  study  at  the  normal  school,  setting  forth  the  studies  completed,  operates 
as  a  life  certificate.  This  document  is  distinct  from  a  diploma  of  graduation.  The 
board  may  grant  teachers’  certificates  without  examination  to  those  holding  bach¬ 
elor's  or  higher  degrees  and  with  courses  of  study  of  at  least  a  year  in  the  science 
and  art  of  teaching  at  an  approved  college,  valid  four  years,  which,  upon  three  years’ 
experience  in  the  State,  may  be  changed  for  life  certificates.  Upon  completion  of 
the  course  in  the  normal  school  for  rural  and  elementary  schools  the  board  issues 
a  certificate  valid  for  schools  of  the  classes  named  for  five  years.  This  may  be 
suspended  or  revoked  by  any  board  of  education. 

The  certificate  of  the  proper  faculty  of  the  university  to  one  graduating  with  a 
bachelor’s  or  higher  degree  and  completing  the  pedagogical  course  is  a  life  certifi¬ 
cate,  valid  anywhere  in  the  State  when  filed  or  recorded  with  the  local  examiners. 

The  questions  for  county  examinations  are  prepared  by  the  State  superintendent 
of  public  instruction. 
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In  each  county  the  board  of  supervisors  appoints  two  persons  as  a  board  of 
school  examiners  in  connection  with  the  (elected)  commissioner  of  schools,  who 
must  be  a  graduate  of  a  reputable  college  or  equivalent  institution,  hold  a  State 
teacher’s  certificate,  or  have  held  a  first-grade  certificate,  within  two  years  of  elec¬ 
tion,  or  been  county  commissioner  under  the  act,  except  in  certain  small  counties, 
where  a  second-grade  certificate  suffices. 

The  board  of  school  examiners  at  appointed  times,  twice  and  not  exceeding  four 
times  a  year,  upon  examination  in  common  English  branches,  temperance,  and 
government,  issues  to  persons  17  years  of  age  certificates  of  three  grades:  First, 
experience  required,  one  year — valid  four  years  throughout  the  State  by  indorse¬ 
ment  of  the  State  superintendent  and  filing  a  copy  in  the  county  where  used;  sec¬ 
ond,  experience,  seven  months — valid  three  years  in  the  county;  third,  Class  A, 
experience,  three  years  in  primary  departments  of  graded  schools — valid  in  such 
departments  only;  Class  B— valid  in  any  school  in  the  county  for  one  year,  no 
more  than  three  times  to  the  same  person. 

The  board  of  examiners,  without  examination,  may  renew  certificates  of  those 
who  attained  85  per  cent  in  all  studies  at  two  previous  examinations,  since  which 
they  have  been  continuously  teaching  in  the  county. 

The  county  commissioner,  upon  examination,  may  grant  limited  certificates  for 
designated  districts  valid  to  the  next  public  examination;  not  twice  to  the  same 
person  nor  exempting  the  teacher  from  a  full  examination. 

Annual  fee,  $1  for  male,  50  cents  for  female  teachers — initial  fee  collectible  by 
board  of  examiners,  later  payments  by  director  or  secretary  of  board  employing 
the  teacher — set  apart  as  an  institute  fund  in  the  hands  of  the  county  treasurer. 

In  general,  all  licenses  are  revocable  only  by  the  authority  issuing  them,  but  they 
may  be  suspended  within  their  jurisdiction  by  any  board  after  opportunity  for  a 
personal  hearing. 

Minnesota,  1897. — Permanent  teachers  of  high  character  and  broad  scholarship 
and  who  have  a  successful  experience  may,  upon  examination  by  the  State  super¬ 
intendent,  or  by  a  committee  of  three  competent  teachers  appointed  by  him, 
receive  professional  State  certificates  which  shall  entitle  the  holders  to  teach  in 
any  public  school  in  the  State  without  further  examination:  Provided ,  That  no  life 
certificate  shall  be  in  force  after  its  holder  shall  permit  a  space  of  three  years  to 
lapse  without  following  some  educational  pursuit,  unless  his  certificate  be  indorsed 
by  tho  State  superintendent:  Provided  further,  That  a  graduate  of  a  college  or 
university  of  good  standing  in  the  State  who  has  received  a  first-grade  certificate 
and  has  taught  with  ability  and  success  in  any  public  school  at  least  one  year 
shall  be  entitled  to  a  professional  certificate  from  the  State  superintendent  without 
further  examination. 

The  branches  required  for  a  professional  State  certificate  are  written  arithme¬ 
tic,  United  States  history,  reading  and  elocution,  English  grammar;  common  and 
physical  geography,  with  map  drawing;  mathematical  geography  and  projection, 
school  economy,  physiology,  algebra,  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  composition 
and  rhetoric,  bookkeeping,  plane  and  solid  geometry,  plane  trigonometry,  geology, 
zoology,  botany,  English  literature,  general  history,  political  economy,  intellec¬ 
tual  philosophy,  moral  philosophy,  logic,  astronomy,  civil  government  and  school 
laws,  history  of  education,  and  the  theory  and  art  of  teaching. 

The  diploma  of  a  Minnesota  normal  school  is  valid  as  a  State  certificate  for  two 
years.  After  two  years’  experience,  by  indorsement  of  the  president  of  the  normal 
school  and  the  State  superintendent,  the  diploma  of  the  elementary  course 
becomes  valid  for  five  years,  and  that  of  the  advanced  course  for  life. 

County  superintendents,  upon  examination,  issue  certificates  of  three  grades: 
First,  a  term  of  three  months’  experience  requisite,  valid  two  years;  second,  valid 
ope  year;  third,  valid  in  a  specified  district  six  months. 
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Examination:  Common  English  branches,  temperance,  and,  for  first  grade,  ele¬ 
mentary  algebra,  elementary  plane  geometry,  physical  geography,  natural  philos¬ 
ophy,  civil  government,  theory  and  practice  of  teaching. 

Any  city,  town,  village,  township,  or  school  district  with  not  less  than  500 
inhabitants,  unless  consisting  in  whole  or  in  part  of  one  incorporated  city,  town, 
or  village,  and  not  above  6  miles  square,  may  be  organized  as  an  independent 
district,  with  a  board  of  three  examiners  appointed  by  the  local  board  of  educa¬ 
tion  so  that  the  term  of  one  expires  yearly,  who  may  indorse  the  certificates 
issued  by  the  county  superintendent  on  examination  made  at  their  request. 
These  examiners  are  authorised  to  conduct  independent  examinations. 

The  county  superintendent  may  cite  a  teacher  to  reexamination,  and  on  being 
satisfied  of  defect  in  learning,  character,  or  ability,  or  on  refusal  or  neglect  to 
attend,  he  is  to  revoke  his  certificate.  Neglect  to  provide  temperance  instruction 
is  to  be  deemed  sufficient  cause  for  annulling  a  teacher’s  certificate. 

Local  superintendents  may  suspend  normal  certificates.  County  superintend¬ 
ents  and  boards  of  examiners  in  independent  districts  have  power  to  revoke  cer¬ 
tificates  issued  by  them,  subject  to  appeal  to  the  State  superintendent. 

Mississippi,  1894. — The  board  of  education,  consisting  of  the  secretary  of  state, 
attorney-general,  and  (elected)  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  appoints  a 
board  of  three  examiners,  of  whom  two  are  graduates  of  colleges  or  teachers  with 
first-grade  certificates,  to  examine  all  candidates  for  county  superintendent  on 
subjects  required  for  first-class  certificates  and  on  the  school  law.  Prerequisite 
fee,  $5,  equally  divided  between  members  of  the  board  of  examiners. 

The  hoard  of  education  is  empowered  to  issue  professional  licenses  to  teachers 
of  recognized  ability  upon  examination  in  algebra,  geometry,  rhetoric,  English 
literature,  elements  of  botany  and  of  chemistry,  science  of  teaching,  civil  govern¬ 
ment,  Latin  (through  Caesar  and  Virgil). 

The  State  superintendent  prepares  questions  for  county  examinations. 

The  county  superintendent,  appointed  by  the  State  board  of  education,  and  two 
first-grade  teachers,  one  appointed  by  the  county  school  board,  the  other  by  the 
supervisors,  constitute  a  board  of  examiners.  No  teacher  of  a  normal  or  training 
school  is  to  be  on  the  board. 

The  county  board  issues  licenses  of  three  grades:  First,  to  those  17  years  of  age — 
examination  as  below,  and  history  of  Mississippi,  elements  of  natural  philosophy, 
civil  government;  those  of  85  per  cent  general  average  valid  two  years,  those  of  90 
per  cent  valid  three  years,  renewable  in  the  county  as  long  as  the  holder  continues 
to  teach,  and  after  five  years’  teaching  under  first  grade  the  teacher  is  exempt  from 
further  examination;  experience,  six  months.  Second,  examination  common 
English  branches  and  temperance,  but  a  certificate  is  not  to  be  withheld  for  fail¬ 
ure  on  the  latter;  general  average,  75  per  cent;  minimum  in  any  branch,  50;  valid 
one  year.  Third,  examination  as  second;  general  average,  60  per  cent;  minimum, 
40;  valid  one  year. 

The  county  superintendent  may  suspend  or  remove  any  teacher  for  disqualifica¬ 
tions,  and  has  the  same  power  as  a  justice  of  the  peace  to  issue  subpoenas  for  wit¬ 
nesses  for  inquiry  or  trial.  For  good  cause  he  may  revoke  a  license,  upon  trial, 
after  ten  days’  notice  to  the  teacher  of  the  charges,  with  right  of  appeal  to  the 
State  board  of  education. 

Missouri,  1897. — The  (elected)  State  superintendent  of  public  schools  is  author¬ 
ized,  on  examination,  to  grant  certificates  exempting  from  further  examination 
by  any  examiners,  without  any  fee,  and  revocable  for  incompetency,  cruelty, 
immorality,  drunkenness,  or  neglect  of  duty-. 

The  normal  diploma  for  the  “  advanced  course”  has  the  force  of  a  permanent 
State  certificate,  revocable  like  preceding. 
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The  normal  diploma  for  the  “elementary  course,”  hearing  the  names  of  the 
studies  completed  and  the  grade  in  each,  is  a  valid  State  certificate  for  two  years, 
revocable  as  preceding. 

The  normal  diplomas  are  from  the  normal  schools,  the  normal  department  of 
the  State  University,  and  Lincoln  Institute. 

An  institute  is  required  annually  in  each  county.  A  county  institute  board  of 
examiners,  consisting  of  the  county  commissioner  and  the  conductors  and  instruct¬ 
ors  of  the  institute,  no  minimum  being  below  50,  issues  certificates  of  three  grades: 
First,  examination  same  as  second  and  the  third  years’  work  of  the  institute 
course;  average,  90  per  cent;  required  experience,  one  year;  valid  three  years. 
Second,  examination  same  as  third  and  the  second  years’  work  of  the  institute 
course;  average,  85  per  cent;  valid  two  years.  Third,  examination,  common  Eng¬ 
lish  branches,  civil  government,  temperance,  first  year's  work  of  the  institute 
course;  average,  80  per  cent;  valid  one  year. 

The  county  commissioner  on  examination,  preceded  by  payment  of  a  fee  of 
$1.50,  issues  certificates  of  two  grades:  First,  examination  same  as  second,  and 
etymology,  algebra,  zoology,  rhetoric,  botany,  geometry,  physics,  literature;  aver¬ 
age  as  below;  valid  two  years.  Second,  examination,  common  English  branches, 
civil  government,  theory  and  practice,  temperance;  average,  80  per  cent;  mini¬ 
mum,  60  per  cent;  valid  one  year. 

Certificates  are  revocable  for  causes  named  heretofore,  on  satisfactory  proof 
furnished  the  commissioner,  all  charges  to  be  preferred  in  writing  and  signed  by 
the  party  bringing  the  accusation. 

Montana,  1895. — The  State  board  of  education,  consisting  of  the  governor 
(elected),  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  attorney-general,  and  eight 
others  appointed  by  the  governor,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  senate,  grants: 
Life  diplomas— Examination,  same  as  State  diplomas,  and  elements  of  botany, 
geology,  political  economy,  zoology,  general  history;  experience,  ten  years.  State 
diplomas — Examination,  a  first-grade  county  certificate,  with  English  literature, 
mental  philosophy;  experience,  five  years;  valid  six  years. 

A  State  or  a  life  diploma  may  be  granted  to  any  graduate  of  the  State  normal 
school  or  of  the  State  University  after  sixteen  months’  experience  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  State;  also  to  graduates  of  other  educational  institutions  in  or  out 
of  the  State,  on  conditions  established  by  the  State  board. 

The  State  superintendent  may  revoke  a  State  or  a  life  diploma  for  incompetency 
or  immoral  conduct,  after  serving  the  holder  with  a  written  statement  of  the 
charges  and  giving  him  opportunity  for  defense  before  the  State  board. 

The  State  superintendent  prepares  all  questions  for  the  county  superintendent, 
who  must  hold  a  certificate  of  the  highest  county  grade  and  have  twelve  months’ 
experience  in  the  State. 

The  (elected)  county  superintendent  issues  to  candidates  18  years  of  age,  who 
have  paid  $1  fee  for  institute  fund,  certificates  of  three  regular  grades:  First, 
examination  same  as  second,  and  American  literature,  natural  philosophy,  plane 
geometry;  experience,  twelve  months;  valid  three  years,  and  in  any  county  in 
the  State  on  registry  therein  and  payment  of  fee.  Second,  examination  same  as 
third,  and  civics  of  the  United  States  and  of  Montana,  physical  geography,  ele¬ 
mentary  algebra;  valid  in  the  county  two  years.  Third,  examination,  common 
English  branches,  theory  and  practice;  valid  one  year. 

A  temporary  certificate,  good  to  the  next  regular  examination,  not  more  than 
once  to  the  same  person,  is  permitted. 

Special  certificates  for  penmanship,  music,  drawing,  a  modern  language,  limited 
to  the  branches  specified,  valid  three  years,  are  issued  on  request  of  district  boards. 

County  certificates  are  revocable  by  the  county  superintendent  for  causes  com¬ 
prising  crime  against  the  State  law,  incompetency,  and  neglect  of  duty. 
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Nebraska,  1897. — Upon  examination  by  the  State  superintendent,  or  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  three  competent  teachers  appointed  by  him,  permanent  teachers  of  high 
character  and  broad  scholarship,  with  due  experience,  receive  professional  State 
certificates,  valid  for  any  public  school  in  the  State,  without  further  examination. 

Graduates  of  colleges  and  universities  of  good  standing,  who  have  received  cer¬ 
tificates  of  the  first  grade  and  who  have  taught  in  any  high  school  in  the  State 
three  years,  are  entitled  to  professional  certificates  without  further  examination. 

The  (elected)  county  superintendent  issues  certificates  of  three  grades:  First, 
examination  same  as  second,  and  algebra,  geometry,  and  natural  philosophy; 
experience,  one  year;  valid  two  years.  Second,  examination  same  as  third,  and 
history  of  the  United  States,  civil  government,  bookkeeping,  blackboard  drawing, 
theory  and  art  of  teaching;  valid  one  year.  Third,  examination,  common  Eng¬ 
lish  branches  and  physiology;  valid  in  a  specified  district  not  more  than  six 
months,  no  person  to  receive  more  than  three.  The  temperance  examination  is 
required  of  all  teachers. 

Any  authority  conferring  certificates  may  revoke  them,  but  the  county  superin¬ 
tendent  can  only  report  to  other  authorities  regarding  certificates  issued  by  them 
that  they  ought  to  be  revoked,  assigning  reasons  therefor. 

A  student  of  the  State  normal  school,  having  completed  the  common-school 
course,  receives  a  certificate  valid  throughout  the  State  for  two  years;  with  the 
higher  course,  completed,  receives  a  diploma,  valid  three  years,  and  after  teaching 
the  equivalent  of  two  annual  terms  of  six  months  each,  duly  certified,  receives  an 
additional  diploma  good  for  life.  A  graduate  in  the  higher  course  with  three 
years’  previous  experience  is  entitled  to  a  life  diploma  on  graduation. 

To  be  valid  locally,  State  certificates  or  diplomas  are  registered  in  the  county 
where  they  are  to  be  used,  with  a  fee  of  $1  for  the  institute  fund. 

Life  diplomas  are  void  after  the  holders  permit  a  space  of  three  years  to  lapse 
without  following  some  educational  pursuit,  unless  indorsed  by  the  acting  State 
superin  tendent. 

Nevada,  1893. — The  State  board  of  education,  consisting  of  the  governor, 
(elected)  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and  attorney-general,  grants:  Life 
diplomas  on  same  conditions  as  educational  diplomas,  except  requiring  ten  years’ 
experience;  educational  diplomas  to  such  as  have  held  a  State  certificate  or  a  first- 
grade  county  certificate  one  year,  with  five  years'  experience,  valid  six  years;  State 
certificates  upon  an  appeal  only  after  examination  by  a  county  superintendent,  and 
on  his  recommendation  renewing  a  certificate  or  making  it  valid  throughout 
the  State. 

The  State  board  may  grant  to  the  holder  of  a  life  certificate  of  any  State,  or 
diploma  of  any  State  normal  school  who  has  taught  continuously  since  issuance 
of  his  diploma  or  certificate,  a  State  certificate  without  examination. 

The  board  grants  to  graduates  of  the  normal  department  of  the  State  Univer¬ 
sity  a  first-grade  State  certificate,  valid  five  years;  and  to  those  holding  these 
certificates  after  four  years’  experience  in  any  Staie  life  diplomas. 

The  regents  of  the  university  may  issue  elementary  diplomas  to  those  complet¬ 
ing  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  normal  course  upon  which  the  State  board  is  to  issue 
second-grade  State  certificates,  valid  for  such  period  as  deemed  proper,  in  their  dis¬ 
cretion. 

The  State  board  prepares  all  questions  for  county  examinations. 

A  county  board  of  examination,  consisting  of  the  (elected)  county  superintend¬ 
ent  and  two  competent  persons  appointed  by  him,  grants  to  those  who  have  passed 
examination  upon  the  branches  pursued  in  the  respective  grades:  Certificates  of 
the  first  grade  for  unclassified  grammar  and  high  schools,  valid  three  years;  sec¬ 
ond  grade,  for  primary  schools,  valid  two  years.  The  holder  of  a  life  certificate 
of  any  State  or  a  California  State  Normal  School  diploma  issued  within  five  years 
receives  a  county  certificate  without  examination. 
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New  Hampshire,  1895. — The  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
appointed  by  the  governor,  holds  examinations,  through  such  persons  and  in  such 
manner  as  he  may  designate,  to  test  professional  and  scholastic  abilities  of  appli¬ 
cants.  To  those  passing  in  branches  required  to  be  taught  and  such  other  respects 
as  the  superintendent  requires  he  issues  either  probationary  or  permanent  cer¬ 
tificates,  indicating  the  grade  of  school  in  which  the  holders  are  qualified  to  teach. 

Local  school  boards  are  required,  upon  examination,  to  issue  certificates,  "valid 
not  more  than  one  year,  to  those  passing  satisfactorily  in  branches  prescribed  by 
law,  including  temperance  for  all  schools  above  the  primary.  They  may  accept 
certificates  issued  by  the  State  superintendent  in  lieu  of  a  local  examination. 

New  Jersey,  1895. — The  State  board  of  education  consists  of  two  members 
from  each  Congressional  district,  appointed  by  the  governor. 

The  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  appointed  by  the  governor,  is 
ex  officio  secretary  of  the  State  board  of  examiners. 

The  State  board  of  examiners,  consisting  of  the  State  superintendent  and  the 
principal  of  the  State  normal  school,  grants  certificates,  under  regulations  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  State  board  of  education,  valid  in  any  part  of  the  State  for  schools 
not  higher  than  the  grade  specified  in  the  certificate. 

The  county  board  of  examiners,  consisting  of  the  county  superintendent 
(appointed  by  the  State  board  of  education)  and  a  number  of  teachers,  not  exceed¬ 
ing  three,  holding  State  or  first-grade  county  certificates,  acts  in  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  State  board. 

Under  the  regulations  the  required  minimum  average  in  any  subject  is  70  per 
cent. 

The  diploma  of  a  college  in  good  standing  is  accepted  in  lieu  of  examination 
in  prescribed  academic  subjects. 

The  State  board  may  indorse  the  diploma  of  any  normal  school  or  training  col¬ 
lege  or  permanent  certificate  of  another  State  deemed  equivalent  in  requirements 
to  those  in  New  Jersey,  giving  the  document  full  force  in  the  State. 

Any  board  of  examiners  accepts  certificates  of  any  grade,  except  third-grade 
county,  carrying  a  general  average  of  85  per  cent  in  lieu  of  examination  on  the 
topics  specified,  provided  the  holder  has  been  continuously  teaching  since  its  issue. 

Special  certificates  may  be  issued  valid  three  years  for  subjects  specified. 

The  State  board  of  examiners,  with  two  examinations  yearly,  grants  State  certifi¬ 
cates  of  three  grades:  First,  age,  25  years;  experience,  5  years;  examination  same 
as  second  grade;  valid  for  life  for  any  school  in  the  State.  Second,  age,  21  years; 
examination  same  as  third  grade,  with  philosophy  of  education,  principles  of 
manual  training,  and  physical  culture;  valid  ten  years  in  any  school,  renewable 
without  reexamination.  Graduates  of  the  State  normal  school  who  have  com¬ 
pleted  the  three  years’  course  are  entitled  to  a  second-grade  State  certificate,  good 
for  life.  Third,  age,  20  years;  examination  same  as  first-grade  county  certificate, 
with  psychology,  plane  and  solid  geometry,  chemistry,  geology,  botany,  free¬ 
hand  drawing;  valid  seven  years,  like  preceding. 

The  third-grade  State  certificate  is  deemed  to  rank  next  above  a  first-grade 
county  certificate. 

The  temperance  examination  is  obligatory  for  all  certificates. 

County  superintendents  issue  certificates  of  three  grades:  First,  age  required, 
20  years;  experience,  two  years;  examination  same  as  second,  with  algebra,  physics, 
history  of  education,  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  school  law  of  New  Jersey; 
valid  in  any  school  or  department  in  the  county  for  five  years;  renewable  without 
reexamination.  Second,  age,  19  years;  experience,  one  year;  examination  same  as 
third,  with  English  composition,  physiology,  history  of  the  United  States,  book¬ 
keeping;  valid  three  years  for  any  school  or  department  not  above  grammar  grade. 
Third,  age,  18  years;  examination,  common  English  branches,  with  theory  and 
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practice  and  temperance;  valid  one  year  in  ungraded  or  primary  school;  not  issued 
to  the  same  person  more  than  once. 

Every  county  certificate  shows  the  average  made  in  each  study. 

Any  certificate  may  be  revoked  for  cause  by  the  board  issuing  it,  or  by  the  State 
board  of  examiners. 

New  Mexico,  1895. — Diplomas  of  graduates  of  the  normal  schools,  the  Territo¬ 
rial  university,  the  school  of  mines,  the  agricultural  college,  and  teachers’  gradu¬ 
ate  diplomas  of  St.  Michael’s  College  are  valid  first-class  certificates  in  all  counties. 
The  (elected)  county  superintendent,  with  two  competent  persons  appointed 
by  the  judge  of  the  district  court,  issues  certificates  of  three  years,  upon  such 
examination  as  prescribed  by  the  Territorial  superintendent  (appointed  by  the 
governor) . 

New  York,  1898. — The  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  (elected  by 
joint  ballot  of  the  senate  and  assembly),  upon  examination,  may  grant  certificates 
of  qualification  valid  in  any  public  school  of  the  State;  without  examination,  may 
issue  to  graduates  of  colleges  and  universities,  with  three  years’  experience,  a 
so-called  “college  graduate’s  certificate;”  may  indorse  normal  school  diplomas,  or 
State  certificates  from  any  other  State,  giving  them  the  validity  of  diplomas  and 
certificates  issued  in  the  State;  may  issue  temporary  licenses,  limited  to  a  school 
commissioner’s  district  or  to  a  school  district,  for  a  period  not  exceeding  six  months. 

The  diploma  of  a  State  (New  York)  normal  school  is  a  valid  certificate  for  com¬ 
mon  schools.  The  following  statements  are  important  in  this  connection:  About 
3,000  State  certificates,  valid  for  life,  were  issued  previous  to  1875,  without  exam¬ 
ination.  Since  1875  no  such  certificates  have  been  issued,  except  on  thorough 
examination;  623  certificates  have  been  awarded.  Fifteen  districts,  organized  by 
special  acts  before  the  adoption  of  any  general  standard  of  qualification  in  the 
law,  claim  the  right  to  examine  and  license  teachers  employed  therein.  ‘  ‘  In  some 
cities  even  State  certificates  and  normal- school  diplomas  are  not  accepted.  This 
action  can  not  be  justified.”  (Forty- third  Annual  Report  State  Superintendent 
New  York,  year  ending  July  31,  1896,  pp.  xx-xxii. ) 

The  (elected)  school  commissioner  in  each  commissioner  district  (from  one  to 
three  districts  in  a  county),  upon  examination  under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  State  superintendent,  issues  certificates  of  qualification. 

All  candidates  must  be  18  years  of  age. 

The  temperance  examination  is  universally  obligatory. 

The  State  superintendent,  on  cause  shown  to  his  satisfaction,  may  annul  any 
certificate  or  normal  diploma  and  may  reconsider  and  reverse  his  action. 

The  district  commissioner,  on  examination  of  charges,  with  opportunity  afforded 
the  teacher  for  defense,  may  annul  any  certificate  and  declare  the  holder  unfit  to 
teach  if  charges  are  sustained. 

From  January  1,  1897,  it  has  been  required  that  any  person  to  be  licensed  to 
teach  primary  and  grammar  schools  in  any  city  authorized  to  enqploy  a  superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools  shall  have  three  years'  experience  or  have  graduated  from  a 
three  years’  course  in  a  high  school  or  academy  or  equal  institution  approved  by 
the  State  superintendent,  and  also  have  graduated  from  a  school  or  class  for  pro¬ 
fessional  training  of  not  less  than  thirty-eight  weeks,  in  lieu  of  which  may  be 
accepted  a  State  normal  diploma  or  a  State  certificate,  obtained  on  examination. 

The  board  of  education  of  any  city,  except  the  city  of  New  York,  and  of  any 
village  with  a  superintendent,  is  authorized  to  maintain  a  normal  school  or  class 
not  less  than  thirty-eight  weeks  in  any  school  year. 

Boards  of  education  in  cities  of  the  first  and  second  class,  through  a  hoard  of 
examiners,  are  authorized  to  issue  local  high-school,  grammar,  and  primary  cer¬ 
tificates,  valid  one  year  and  renewable;  temporary  certificates,  valid  to  next  reg¬ 
ular  examination,  not  renewable;  special  certificates  for  special  branches,  all 
revocable  for  causes  named  in  previous  cases. 
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North  Carolina,  1897. — The  State  board  of  examiners — consisting  of  the  State 
superintendent  as  chairman  and  three  professional  teachers  appointed  by  the 
State  board  of  education — has  power  to  grant  first-grade  life  certificates.  The 
board  furnishes  the  questions  to  county  supervisors  for  candidates  and  grades  the 
answers.  Prerequisite  to  examination  is  a  fee  of  $5  for  the  general  school  fund 
of  the  county.  To  be  kept  valid  the  certificate  must  be  renewed  every  five  years 
upon  an  affidavit  of  having  taught  since  the  last  renewal.  No  fee  is  required  for 
renewal. 

The  graduates  of  Peabody  Normal  College,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  in  the  degree  of 
licentiate  of  instruction  or  higher,  are  recognized  as  certified  for  life  as  teachers 
in  any  and  all  public  schools. 

Certificates  are  revocable  for  cause.  A  county  board  of  education — consisting 
of  three  men  of  good  business  qualifications,  known  to  be  in  favor  of  public  edu¬ 
cation,  elected  by  the  board  of  county  commissioners — with  the  clerk  of  the 
superior  court  and  the  register  of  deeds  elects  a  county  supervisor  of  schools,  a 
practical  teacher  or  with  at  least  one  year’s  experience. 

The  supervisor  examines  teachers  on  prepayment  of  a  fee  of  $1  for  regular  quar¬ 
terly  days  and  $1.50  for  any  other  day,  paid  into  the  general  school  fund  of  the 
county.  The  subjects  are  the  common  English  branches  and  temperance. 

No  certificate  is  to  be  issued  to  an  applicant  making  less  than  50  per  cent  in  any 
one  branch. 

A  general  average  of  90  per  cent  and  over  entitles  the  applicant  to  a  first-grade 
certificate;  a  general  average  of  80  to  90  per  cent,  to  a  second  grade. 

Certificates  are  valid  for  one  year. 

North  Dakota,  1896. — The  (elected)  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  the 
holder  of  a  State  certificate  of  the  highest  grade  issued  in  some  State,  or  a  graduate 
of  a  reputable  university,  college,  or  normal  school  prepares  or  causes  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  all  questions  for  examination  of  teachers,  county  and  State,  and  prescribes 
the  scale  of  marking.  He  may  issue  a  State  certificate  valid  for  life,  known  as  a 
professional  certificate,  qn  examination,  to  a  candidate  of  five  years’  experience, 
or  to  a  graduate  of  the  four  years’  normal  college  course  in  the  University  of 
North  Dakota  with  three  years'  experience,  without  examination. 

If  the  holder  of  a  professional  certificate  ceases  for  the  space  of  three  years  to 
be  engaged  in  active  educational  work  he  is  liable  to  reexamination  and  to  can¬ 
cellation  of  his  certificate  under  rules  prescribed  by  the  State  superintendent. 

The  State  superintendent  may  issue,  with  or  without  examination  in  his  discre¬ 
tion,  to  a  graduate  of  a  normal  school  in  the  State  or  elsewhere  with  two  years’ 
experience,  a  normal  certificate  valid  throughout  the  State  for  five  years.  A  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  four  years’  normal  course  in  the  University  of  North  Dakota  with  one 
year’s  experience  may  receive  this  diploma  without  examination. 

Fee  for  above  certificates,  $5,  to  be  used  for  teachers'  reading  circles. 

The  (elected)  county  superintendent  issues  certificates  of  three  grades:  First, 
age  required,  20  years,  experience,  twelve  months;  examination,  same  as  second, 
and  physical  geography,  elements  of  natural  philosophy,  physiology,  geometry, 
algebra;  valid  three  years.  Second,  age  required,  18  years;  examination,  same  as 
third,  and  theory  and  practice  of  teaching;  valid  two  years.  Third,  age  required, 
18  years;  examination,  common  English  branches,  temperance. 

Fee,  $1,  for  county  institutes. 

All  certificates  are  revocable  for  cause,  generally  with  opportunity  for  defense. 
Revocation  is  mandatory  for  neglect  to  teach  the  temperance  lessons. 

Ohio,  1897. — A  State  board  of  examiners,  consisting  of  five  competent  persons 
appointed  by  the  (elected)  State  commissioner,  upon  examination  and  profes¬ 
sional  experience,  issues  three  grades  of  life  certificates  for  different  grades  of 
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schools  according  to  branches  taught  therein,  valid  without  other  examination 
throughout  the  State.  Fee,  $5. 

In  each  county  the  probate  judge  appoints  a  board  of  three  examiners,  including 
two  teachers,  using  in  their  option  questions  prepared  by  the  State  commissioner 
and  the  secretary  of  the  State  board  of  examiners.  This  board  issues  certificates 
valid  for  one,  two,  or  three  years  in  the  county  outside  city  and  village  districts 
that  have  boards  of  examiners;  also  certificates  valid  five  years,  renewable  upon 
examination  and  three  years’  recent  experience;  also  special  certificates  for  spe¬ 
cial  studies  and  for  primary  departments.  Temperance  examinations  are  uniformly 
required.  Fee,  50  cents. 

All  certificates  are  revocable  for  good  cause.  Revocation  is  mandatory  for 
willfully  refusing  or  neglecting  to  teach  the  temperance  lessons.  “ 

Oklahoma,  1897. — A  Territorial  board  of  education,  consisting  of  the  Territorial 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  (appointed  by  the  governor,  with  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Territorial  council) ,  president  of  the  Territorial  normal  school, 
president  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma,  and  one  county  superintendent,  appointed 
by  the  governor,  issues  Territorial  certificates  and  diplomas  and  prepares  questions 
for  county  and  city  examinations. 

In  each  county  is  a  board  of  examiners  composed  of  the  superintendent  and  two 
competent  persons,  holders  of  first-grade  certificates,  Territorial  certificates,  or 
graduates  of  some  State  university ,  normal  school,  or  agricultural  college,  appointed 
by  the  county  commissioners  on  nomination  of  the  superintendent. 

County  certificates  are  of  three  grades:  First,  age  required,  20  years;  experience, 
twelve  months;  examination,  same  as  second,  and  bookkeeping,  natural  philoso¬ 
phy;  general  average,  90  per  cent;  minimum  in  any  branch,  70;  valid  three  years. 
Second,  age  required,  18  years;  examination,  same  as  third,  and  civil  government; 
general  average,  80  per  cent;  minimum,  60;  valid  two  years.  Third,  age  required, 
16  years;  examination,  orthography,  reading,  writing,  English  grammar,  compo¬ 
sition,  geography,  arithmetic,  United  States  history,  physiology  and  hygiene,  the¬ 
ory  and  practice  of  teaching;  general  average,  70  per  cent;  minimum  50;  valid  one 
year. 

Also,  temporary  certificates,  valid  till  next  regular  examination  in  a  designated 
'  district,  only  once  to  the  same  person. 

Fee,  $1,  for  institute  fund. 

Revocable  for  cause. 

Oregon,  1898. — A  State  board  of  education,  consisting  of  the  governor,  secre¬ 
tary  of  state,  and  (elected)  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  on  examination, 
grants: 

Life  diplomas,  valid  in  any  public  school;  fee,  $10. 

State  diplomas,  valid,  as  above,  for  six  years;  fee,  $6. 

State  certificates:  First  grade,  valid,  as  above,  for  two  years;  fee,  $4.  Second 
grade,  valid,  as  above,  for  six  months;  fee,  $2.50.  These  are  the  equivalents  of 
county  certificates  of  like  grade,  except  in  area  of  validity. 

The  fees  constitute  a  fund  to  pay  expenses  of  professional  teachers  invited  to 
act  as  assistants  in  the  examinations. 

The  board  may  issue,  in  its  discretion,  without  examination,  diplomas  and  cer¬ 
tificates  to  persons  presenting  diplomas  and  certificates  of  like  grade  and  kind 
from  other  States. 

All  the  above  are  revocable  for  immoral  or  other  unprofessional  conduct. 

By  rules  of  the  State  board  the  requirements  are: 

For  life  diplomas,  examination  same  as  State  diplomas;  general  average,  90  per 
cent;  minimum  in  any  branch,  75. 
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For  State  diplomas,  examination  same  as  first  grade  certificates,  and  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States,  general  history,  plane  geometry,  English  literature,  nat¬ 
ural  philosophy;  general  average,  85  per  cent;  minimum,  75. 

For  first-grade  certificates,  examination  same  as  second  grade,  and  algebra, 
bookkeeping,  composition,  and  school  law  of  Oregon;  general  average,  85  per 
cent;  minimum,  60. 

For  second-grade  certificates,  examination  common  English  branches  and 
theory  and  practice  of  teaching;  temperance;  general  average,  75  per  cent; 
minimum,  50.  < 

By  the  law  teachers  with  first-grade  county  certificates  and  three  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  fees  paid,  are  entitled  to  first-grade  State  certificates  without  further  exam¬ 
ination;  those  with  State  certificates  and  four  years’  experience,  fees  paid,  and 
(county)  examination  in  bookkeeping,  composition,  and  physical  geography,  are 
entitled  to  State  diplomas;  those  with  State  diplomas  and  six  years’  experience, 
fees  paid,  and  (county)  examination  in  algebra,  English  literature,  State  school 
law,  and  general  history,  are  entitled  to  State  life  diplomas. 

Persons  21  years  of  age,  or,  if  females,  18  years  of  age,  at  least  one  year  in  nor¬ 
mal  school,  having  completed  the  course  and  passed  examination  thereon,  with 
six  years’  experience,  and  fees  paid,  are  entitled  to  life  diplomas. 

All  graduates  of  the  State  normal  school  are  authorized  to  teach  in  any  public 
school  in  the  State. 

A  county  board  of  examiners,  consisting  of  the  (elected)  county  superintendent 
and  two  competent  persons  appointed  by  him,  upon  examination  in  the  same 
branches  as  for  State  certificates,  and  marking  on  the  certificates  the  standing  in 
each  branch,  issues  three  grades  of  certificates,  no  grade  renewable  or  to  be  issued 
to  the  same  person  twice,  valid  only  in  the  county:  First,  age  required,  18  years; 
experience,  twelve  months;  general  average  90  per  cent;  minimum  in  any  branch, 
70;  valid  three  years.  Second,  age  required,  17  years;  experience,  three  months; 
general  average,  80  per  cent;  minimum,  60;  valid  two  years.  Third,  general 
average,  70  per  cent;  minimum,  40;  valid  one  year.  Fee,  $1,  for  institute  fund. 

The  county  superintendent  may  issue  a  temporary  certificate,  in  case  of  neces¬ 
sity,  good  to  next  regular  examination,  not  twice  to  the  same  person,  nor  to  one 
who  failed  at  the  last  regular  examination.  Fee,  $2.50,  for  institute  fund. 

Pennsylvania,  1896. — The  (State)  superintendent  of  public  instruction  (ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  governor  and  confirmed  by  the  senate)  issues  permanent  certifi¬ 
cates  to  teachers  holding  professional  certificates,  with  applications  duly  indorsed 
by  boards  of  directors  in  whose  employ  they  have  taught  the  last  three  years,  and 
the  county  superintendent,  and  by  a  committee  of  three  practical  teachers  hold¬ 
ing  valid  certificates,  appointed  by  the  State  superintendent  as  examiners,  with  or 
without  examination,  in  their  discretion,  valid  locally,  with  provision  for  valid¬ 
ity  for  one  year  in  any  part  of  the  State,  and  permanently  thereafter.  He  also, 
without  examination,  grants  permanent  State  certificates  to  graduates  of  reputa¬ 
ble  colleges  with  courses  of  study  not  less  than  four  years,  21  years  of  age,  and 
with  three  years’  experience  in  the  public  schools  of  the  Commonwealth. 

A  board  of  examiners,  consisting  of  the  State  superintendent,  2  principals  of  nor¬ 
mal  schools,  and  2  to  6  local  superintendents,  selected  by  the  State  superintendent, 
examines  candidates  for  graduation  in  the  normal  schools,  giving  normal  elemen¬ 
tary  certificates  setting  forth  expressly  the  branches  in  which  each  is  found  quali¬ 
fied,  including  theory  but  not  practice  of  teaching;  also  examines  teachers  of  three 
years’  experience  in  like  manner  for  practical  teachers’  State  certificates  of  scholar¬ 
ship;  the  certificates  valid  throughout  the  State  without  further  examination  and 
with  the  privilege  of  additional  indorsement  of  the  fact  when  an  additional  sub¬ 
ject  has  been  passed,  including  practice  of  teaching,  after  full  graduation  and  two 
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years'  experience,  becoming  a  master's  normal  certificate,  or  three  years’  experi¬ 
ence  for  those  not  normal  graduates,  becoming  a  full  practical  teacher’s  State 
certificate. 

The  local  superintendent  must  possess  a  diploma  of  a  reputable  college,  a  State 
normal  school,  a  professional  certificate,  or  a  certificate  of  competency  from  the 
State  superintendent,  and  have  had  successful  experience  in  teaching  within  three 
years  of  his  election.  The  county  superintendents  are  elected  by  the  school 
directors  (of  the  towns) . 

All  certificates  show  the  branches  passed  and  the  proficiency  in  each.  The  tem¬ 
perance  examination  is  obligatory  for  all  certificates,  and  any  school  committees 
or  boards  of  control  failing  to  provide  for  instruction  in  temperance  for  all  pupils 
in  all  departments  of  public  schools  and  for  institutions  supported  wholly  or  in  part 
by  money  from  the  Commonwealth  forfeit  their  share  of  the  State  appropriations. 

Local  superintendents  issue  two  grades  of  certificates:  Professional,  to  those 
with  thorough  knowledge  and  successful  experience;  valid  one  year  after  the  term 
of  the  superintendent  issuing  it,  and  renewable  without  examination.  Provi¬ 
sional,  to  those  with  fair  knowledge  of  the  (elementary)  branches  and  theory  and 
practice  of  teaching,  or  to  those  with  thorough  knowledge  but  little  or  no  experi¬ 
ence;  valid  one  year. 

Certificates  are  revocable  on  ten  days’  notice.  “  The  words  of  the  law,  taken  lit¬ 
erally,  confer  the  arbitrary  power  without  reason  assigned  or  hearing.  But  no 
person  fit  for  that  responsible  office  [county  superintendent]  will  attempt  to 
exercise  it  in  such  manner.  ” 1 

Rhode  Island,  1898. — No  person  shall  be  employed  to  teach,  as  principal  or 
assistant,  in  any  sciiool  supported  wholly  or  in  part  by  public  money  unless  such 
person  shall  have  a  certificate  of  qualification  issued  by  or  under  authority  of  the 
State  board  of  education. 

The  State  board  of  education  shall  hold  or  cause  to  be  held  in  such  places  in 
different  parts  of  the  State,  and  at  such  times  as  they  may  determine,  examina¬ 
tions  for  the  position  of  teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State,  and  said  board 
of  education  is  hereby  authorized  to  issue  certificates  of  qualification,  which  shall 
be  valid  throughout  the  State  for  the  grade  and  time  specified  therein. 

Said  board  of  education  may  at  any  time  annul,  for  cause,  any  certificate  issued 
by  them  after  due  notice  to  the  holder  thereof,  and  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing, 
if  desired. 

Said  State  board  of  education  may,  in  their  discretion,  issue  certificates  of  qual¬ 
ification,  without  examination,  to  persons  who  have  taught  in  the  public  schools  in 
this  State  for  three  or  more  years  upon  their  filing  with  said  board  a  written  appli¬ 
cation  approved  by  the  school  committee  of  the  town  where  the  applicant  shall 
have  taught  the  greater  part  of  the  three  years  next  preceding  the  date  of  the 
application. 

South  Carolina,  1898. — The  State  board  of  education — consisting  of  the  gov¬ 
ernor,  (elected)  State  superintendent  of  education,  and  seven  persons,  one  from 
each  Congressional  district,  appointed  by  the  governor — prescribes  rules  for  the 
examination  of  teachers,  grants  State  certificates,  and  revokes  them  for  immoral 
or  unprofessional  conduct,  profanity,  or  evident  unfitness  for  teaching.  Gradu¬ 
ates  of  the  Memminger  Normal  School,  Charleston,  are  not  required  to  have 
certificates  except  as  required  by  the  board  for  the  city  of  Charleston. 

A  county  board — consisting  of  the  superintendent  (elected)  of  education  and  two 
other  persons,  appointed  by  the  State  board  and  qualified  to  hold  first-grade  cer¬ 
tificates — examines  teachers  and  gives  certificates  under  regulations  of  the  State 

1  Common-school  laws  of  Pennsylvania  and  decisions  of  the  State  superintendent,  1896,  No.  173, 
p.  243. 
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board.  A  full  diploma  from  any  chartered  college  or  university  in  the  State,  or 
the  Memminger  Normal  School  exempts  from  examination  as  to  qualification. 

By  the  rules  of  the  State  board,  teachers’  State  certificates  are  issued  to  can¬ 
didates  20  years  of  age  who  pass  satisfactory  written  examination  or  present 
full  diplomas  from  some  college  or  university  of  standing  satisfactory  to  the  board; 
valid  throughout  the  State  for  two  years;  renewable.  Applicants  before  county 
boards  are  examined  in  common  English  branches,  history  of  South  Carolina, 
temperance,  theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  elementary  algebra,  drawing,  English 
literature,  and  vocal  music,  with  questions  furnished  by  the  State  board. 

There  are  two  grades  of  teachers’  county  certificates.  First,  general  average,  80 
per  cent;  minimum  on  any  branch,  50.  Second,  Class  A— average  80,  minimum  50; 
Class  B — average  70,  minimum  40.  Candidates  must  be  18  years  of  age.  Certifi¬ 
cates  are  valid  two  years.  First,  renewable;  second,  renewable  only  when  holder 
attends  a  teachers’  institute;  B,  not  renewable. 

The  county  board  may  recognize  certificates  issued  in  other  counties.  Certifi¬ 
cates  are  revocable  by  the  authority  issuing  them,  for  immoral  or  improper  conduct 
or  evident  unfitness  for  teaching. 

Universities  and  colleges  are  authorized  to  provide  a  course  of  study,  to  be 
approved  by  the  State  board  of  education,  on  completion  of  which  the  degree  of 
Licentiate  of  Instruction  is  to  be  given  the  student,  and  the  presentation  of  the 
diploma  for  this  degree  to  a  county  board  of  education  will  entitle  the  holder  to  a 
first-grade  teachers’  certificate  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  the  county. 

South  Dakota,  1893. — The  State  superintendent  prepares  all  questions  for  ex¬ 
amination  of  teachers  by  county  superintendents,  and  has  power  to  grant  State 
certificates  and  State  diplomas,  with  examinations  at  least  twice  each  year. 

A  State  diploma  is  valid  for  life. 

Candidates  must  have  ten  years’  experience;  present  the  diplomas  of  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  which  they  are  graduates  or  be  examined  in  branches  selected  by  the  State 
superintendent;  be  examined  more  or  less  fully  in  theory  and  practice,  according 
as  they  are  or  are  not  graduates  of  reputable  normal  schools;  be  examined  in  two 
subjects,  selected  from  geometry,  trigonometry,  astronomy,  chemistry,  zoology, 
or  geology;  also  in  two  from  English  literature,  rhetoric,  general  history,  political 
economy,  or  psyschology.  Each  writes  a  thesis  of  3,000  to  5,000  words  upon  a  topic 
in  one  of  the  branches  under  examination;  submits  a  thesis  on  a  professional  sub¬ 
ject  chosen  by  the  superintendent.  Fee,  $10. 

A  State  certificate  is  valid  five  years  in  any  of  the  common  schools  of  the  State, 
including  those  in  cities  and  towns.  Candidates  must  have  three  years’  experience, 
pass  examinations  in  algebra,  geometry,  natural  philosophy,  physiology,  and 
hygiene,  drawing,  civil  government,  general  history,  and  American  literature. 
The  judgment  as  to  English  grammar,  orthography,  and  penmanship  is  based 
upon  the  papers  submitted. 

The  diploma  of  one  of  the  State  normal  schools  entitles  the  holder  to  receive  the 
State  certificate  free  of  charge.  Usual  fee,  $5. 

The  fees  above  are  for  the  State  teachers’  reading-circle  fund. 

State  certificates  and  diplomas  are  revocable  by  the  State  board  of  education. 

County  superintendents,  after  examinations,  held  quarterly,  issue  certificates  of 
three  grades:  First,  required  age,  18  years;  examination  same  as  second  and  cur¬ 
rent  events,  bookkeeping,  American  literature,  drawing;  valid  in  every  county; 
issued  by  the  State  superintendent  on  approval  of  the  marking  of  the  county  super¬ 
intendent.  Second,  required  age,  17  years;  examination  same  as  third  and  civil 
government,  didactics;  valid  one  year  in  the  county.  Third,  examination,  common 
English  branches,  temperance;  valid  one  year  or  less  in  designated  schools.  Fee, 
$1;  for  county  institute  fund. 
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Revocable,  after  opportunity  for  a  fair  hearing,  for  causes,  including  neglect  to 
attend  county  institute. 

In  cities  and  other  independent  districts  "teachers  engaged  exclusively  in  teach¬ 
ing  music  or  other  specified  special  subjects  are  not  required  to  hold  a  county 
certificate. 

Tennessee,  1895. — The  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction — a  person  of 
literary  and  scientific  attainments  and  of  skill  and  experience  in  the  art  of  teach¬ 
ing,  nominated  by  the  governor  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate — prescribes  the  mode 
of  examining  and  licensing  teachers  and  their  necessary  qualifications. 

The  county  superintendent,  of  like  qualifications  as  the  State  superintendent, 
selected  by  the  county  court,  examines  candidates  and  issues  certificates  as  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  State  superintendent. 

The  temperance  examination,  includ  ing  the  effect  of  cigarette  smoking  on  the 
human  system,  is  obligatory. 

Diplomas  of  graduation  from  normal  schools  of  the  State  are  valid  as  State 
licenses  and  exempt  the  holders  from  further  examination. 

Texas,  1897. — The  (elected)  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  is  author¬ 
ized  to  appoint  a  State  board  of  examiners,  not  less  than  three  competent  teachers, 
to  serve  during  his  pleasure. 

Teachers  holding  diplomas  from  a  Texas  State  normal  school,  the  Peabody  Nor¬ 
mal  School,  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  the  North  Texas  Normal  College,  Denton,  Tex.,  or 
Coronal  Institute,  San  Marcos,  Tex.,  may  teach  in  the  schools  of  the  State  during 
good  behavior,  their  diplomas  ranking  as  life  certificates. 

Teachers  holding  first-grade  certificates  from  a  Texas  State  normal  school  may 
teach  four  years  from  the  dates;  teachers  holding  similar  certificates  of  second 
grade  may  teach  two  years  from  dates;  teachers  holding  Texas  Summer  Normal 
School  certificates  may  teach  four  years,  exempt  from  any  examination. 

Diplomas  conferred,  by  the  regents  of  the  University  of  Texas  on  students  com¬ 
pleting  some  degree  course,  and  also  the  degree  course  of  the  School  of  Pedagogy, 
have  the  force  of  permanent  State  certificates. 

Certificates  issued  by  the  School  of  Pedagogy  to  students  completing  the  advanced 
or  special  professional  or  graduate  course  have  the  force  of  first-grade  State  certi¬ 
ficates  for  four  years. 

Certificates  so  issued  to  those  completing  the  junior  course  have  the  force  of  like 
certificates  for  one  year.  ) 

Any  teacher  of  three  years’  experience  in  Texas  holding  a  diploma  of  the  degree 
of  bachelor  of  arts,  bachelor  of  science,  bachelor  of  letters,  or  a  higher  degree  from 
any  first-class  college  or  university  may  receive  a  permanent  State  certificate. 

All  the  above  are  good  throughout  the  State  and  during  good  behavior  where 
no  limitation  is  specified. 

A  county  superintendent  may  be  elected,  as  provided,  by  the  commissioners’ 
court;  the  county  judge  in  a  county  without  a  superintendent  acts  as  superin¬ 
tendent. 

The  county  suj>erintendent  appoints  a  county  board  of  examiners  of  three  white 
teachers  holding  first-grade  certificates  to  serve  during  his  pleasure. 

Previous  to  examination  each  candidate  must  satisfy  the  county  superintendent 
that  he  can  speak  and  understand  the  English  language  sufficiently  to  use  it  easily 
in  conversation  and  in  giving  instruction,  and  pay  a  fee  of  $8.  The  candidate 
must  present  a  recommendation  of  the  superintendent  to  the  examiners. 

The  county  board  of  examiners  uses  questions  prescribed  by  the  State  superin¬ 
tendent,  and  on  its  recommendation  the  county  superintendent  issues  certificates 
of  four  grades:  Permanent,  Experience  required,  three  years;  examination  same 
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as  first  grade  and  history  of  education,  general  history,  psychology,  English  and 
American  literature,  chemistry,  solid  geometry,  plane  trigonometry,  elementary 
double-entry  bookkeeping;  general  average  85  per  cent,  minimum  on  any  subject 
50;  valid  during  good  behavior.  First,  examination  same  as  second,  and  physics, 
algebra,  elements  of  geometry,  constitutions  of  the  United  States  and  Texas,  ele¬ 
ments  of  mental  and  moral  science;  general  average  85  per  cent,  and  minimum 
50;  valid  four  years,  but  void  if  the  holder  withdraws  two  years  or  more  from 
school  work;  with  general  average  75,  minimum  50,  valid  two  years.  Second, 
examination  same  as  third,  and  United  States  history,  elementary  principles  of 
civil  government,  physical  geography;  with  general  average  75  per  cent,  mini¬ 
mum  50,  valid  two  years;  with  general  average  85,  minimum  50,  valid  four  years. 
Third,  examination  common  English  branches  except  United  States  history,  Texas 
history,  elementary  physiology,  and  hygiene  and  the  laws  of  health  with  special 
reference  to  narcotics,  school  management  and  methods  of  teaching;  general  aver¬ 
age  70  per  cent,  minimum  50;  valid  one  year,  in  no  case  out  of  the  county  of  issue. 

A  city  or  town  of  500  scholastic  population — that  is,  an  independent  district  with 
a  local  tax  for  education,  a  system  of  free  schools  nine  months  yearly,  and  a 
superintendent — may  have  a  city  board  of  examiners,  consisting  of  the  local 
superintendent  and  two  teachers  appointed  by  him,  authorized  to  issue  certificates — 
valid  in  the  city,  but  rendered  valid  for  any  other  city  by  due  indorsement  of 
local  authorities — permanent  and  temporary,  three  classes  of  each:  High  school, 
intermediate,  primary.  Teachers  of  special  branches  not  in  the  list  required  for 
State  certificates  need  no  certificates. 

There  is  provision  for  making  county  certificates  valid  throughout  the  State 
through  cooperation  of  the  county  superintendent,  the  State  superintendent,  and 
the  State  board  of  examiners  with  the  county  board  of  examiners,  in  which  case 
$1  of  the  fee  is  forwarded  to  the  State  superintendent.  The  balances  of  fees,  after 
paying  expenses  of  examination  and  any  deduction  for  transmission  to  the  State 
superintendent,  are  divided  among  the  examiners. 

Any  certificate  may  be  canceled  by  the  authority  issuing  it,  provided  the  holder 
shall  have  opportunity  to  be  heard,  with  right  of  appeal  to  the  State  superintend¬ 
ent  and  to  the  State  board  of  education. 

Utah,  1898. — The  State  board  of  education,  consisting  of  the  (elected)  State 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  the  presidents  of  the  University  of  Utah 
and  of  the  Agricultural  College,  and  two  other  persons  of  large  experience  and 
eminent  professional  standing,  appointed  by  the  governor,  by  and  with  the  consent 
of  the  senate,  issues  diplomas  of  two  grades:  State  high  school,  State  grammar; 
also  State  grammar  certificates  valid  in  any  county,  city,  town,  or  school  district. 
The  high-school  grade  State  diploma  is  valid  for  any  department;  the  grammar 
grade  and  the  State  certificate  are  valid  in  grammar  and  primary  departments; 
diplomas,  for  life;  certificates,  for  five  years.  All  candidates  must  be  20  years  of 
age  with  two  years’  experience  in  the  State.  They  are  required  to  show  by 
examination  or  other  evidence  high  scholarship  in  common  English  branches, 
political  and  physical  geography,  physiology,  algebra,  physics,  rhetoric,  drawing, 
plane  geometry,  botany,  English  literature,  general  history,  civil  government, 
history  and  science  of  education,  psychology.  The  grammar-grade  candidates  are 
also  tested  in  nature  studies;  the  high-school  grade  in  solid  geometry  and  any 
three  of  the  following:  French,  German,  Latin,  Greek,  trigonometry,  zoolog}7, 
biology,  mineralogy. 

Normal  certificates  and  normal  diplomas  issued  by  the  University  of  Utah  sub¬ 
sequent  to  March  10,  1892,  have  the  validity  of  State  certificates,  and  the  holder 
after  two  years’  experience  in  the  State  is  entitled  to  a  State  diploma  of  high- 
school  grade. 

Life  diplomas  issued  in  other  States  and  shown  to  be  of  equal  rank  to  those  of 
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Utah  may  be  given  full  validity  by  countersignature  by  the  State  superintendent 
under  direction  of  the  State  board,  after  two  years’  experience  in  the  State. 

Any  professional  diploma  or  certificate  becomes  void  if  the  holder  allows  a  space 
of  five  years  to  elapse  without  following  some  educational  pursuit. 

The  expense  of  State  examinations  is  paid  out  of  the  State  school  fund. 

The  State  board  is  required  to  revoke,  for  immoral  or  unprofessional  conduct  or 
evident  unfitness  for  teaching,  State  diplomas  and  State  certificates. 

Vermont,  1893. — The  superintendent  of  education  (elected  by  the  general 
assembly),  and  the  governor  appoint  one  man  in  each  county  as  examiner  of 
teachers.  The  superintendent  prepares  the  questions  and  prescribes  rules  for 
examinations. 

A  graduate  from  the  higher  course  of  a  normal  school  in  the  State  has  a  diploma 
valid  as  a  State  license  for  ten  years.  By  concurrent  action  of  the  State  superin¬ 
tendent  and  the  examiner  for  the  county  where  the  holder  last  taught,  he  may 
receive  without  examination  a  certificate  valid  till  revoked  by  like  authority. 

A  person  who  has  held  examiner’s  certificate  of  the  first  grade  for  ten  successive 
years,  and  has  had  in  that  time  two  hundred  weeks'  experience,  may  be  granted  a 
certificate  as  above. 

A  certificate  of  graduation  from  the  lower  course  of  a  normal  school  in  the  State 
is  a  valid  State  license  for  five  years. 

The  county  examiners  issue,  upon  examination,  certificates  of  three  grades :  First, 
experience  required,  forty  weeks;  valid  five  years.  Second,  experience  twelve 
weeks;  valid  two  years.  Third,  may  be  limited  to  a  school;  valid  for  a  specified 
time  not  exceeding  one  year;  not  issued  a  second  time  to  one  of  twenty-four  weeks’ 
experience. 

An  examiner  may  issue  certificates,  valid  in  his  county,  to  those  holding  diplo¬ 
mas  of  the  highest  course  in  normal  schools  of  other  States. 

Certificates  held  by  teachers  continuously  employed  in  union  and  graded  schools 
are  valid  while  the  teachers  continue  in  the  same. 

A  graduate  of  any  college  approved  by  the  State  superintendent,  with  twenty- 
four  weeks’  experience  in  public  schools  of  the  Styfce,  may  receive  from  the  exam¬ 
iner  of  the  county  where  he  last  taught,  without  examination,  a  certificate  of  the 
first  grade. 

Town  superintendents  may  issue  permits  to  teach  particular  schools,  valid  one 
term,  not  renewable  more  than  three  times. 

Virginia,  1892. — The  State  board  of  education — consisting  of  the  governor,  the 
superintendent  of  public  instruct! on  (elected  by  the  general  assembly),  and  the 
attorney-general — appoints  and  removes  county  and  city  superintendents,  subject 
to  confirmation  by  the  senate. 

The  superintendent  of  public  instruction  issues  two  grades  of  State  certificates: 

Life  diplomas:  Experience  required,  two  years;  examination  the  same  as  for 
first-class  county  certificates,  and  such  other  branches  as  the  State  superintendent 
may  direct. 

Professional:  Examination  and  experience  as  life  diplomas;  valid  seven  years. 

If  the  holder  of  a  life  diploma  ceases  for  a  space  of  three  years  to  be  engaged  in 
active  educational  work  he  is  liable  to  reexamination  and  cancellation  of  his  cer¬ 
tificate.  The  State  certificates  are  valid  in  every  city  and  every  county  without 
further  examination. 

All  certificates  are  revocable  for  good  cause. 

County  and  city  superintendents  issue  certificates  stating  the  branches  upon 
which  the  holders  have  been  examined,  and  of  three  grades:  First,  age  required, 
20  years;  experience,  ten  months;  examination  same  as  third,  and  theory  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  teaching;  valid  three  years,  and,  by  indorsement  of  tlie  local  superintendent 
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in  any  county  or  city,  renewable  for  a  period  not  exceeding  two  years.  Second, 
age  required,  18  years;  examination  same  as  first;  valid  two  years  in  the  city  or 
county  where  issued.  Third,  age  required,  18  years;  examination,  common  Eng¬ 
lish  branches,  with  physiology  and  hygiene;  valid  one  year  where  issued. 

In  Virginia  cities  are  not  parts  of  counties;  their  residents  pay  no  county  taxes 
on  property  lying  in  the  cities ,  and  in  their  relation  to  the  State  cities  are  like 
counties,  except  in  particulars  specifically  stated  in  individual  charters. 

Washington,  1898. — The  State  board  of  education,  consisting  of  the  (elected) 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  four  suitable  persons,  two  at  least 
from  those  teaching  in  the  common  schools,  appointed  by  the  governor,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  sits  as  a  board  of  examination,  and  also 
prepares  a  uniform  series  of  questions  for  county  boards  of  examiners. 

The  State  boardeissues  certificates  of  two  forms,  revocable  for  cause  deemed 
sufficient  by  the  board. 

Life  diplomas. — Experience  required,  ten  years,  one  year  in  the  common  schools 
of  the  State;  examination,  as  for  State  certificates;  valid  in  any  common  school. 

State  certificates. — Experience  required,  twenty-seven  months,  nine  in  public 
schools  of  the  State;  examination,  same  as  first-grade  county  certificates  and 
pedagogy,  plane  geometry,  geology,  natural  history,  civil  government,  psychology, 
bookkeeping,  composition,  English  literature,  and  general  history,  or  file  a  certi¬ 
fied  copy  of  a  diploma  from  some  State  normal  school,  or  of  a  State  or  Territorial 
certificate  from  any  State  or  Territory,  based  on  requirements  not  less  than  those 
of  Washington;  valid  five  years  in  any  common  school;  renewable  without 
examination. 

A  county  board  of  examiners,  consisting  of  the  superintendent  and  two  persons 
holding  the  highest  grade  certificate  in  the  county  appointed  by  him,  under  rules, 
and  only  with  questions  prescribed  by  the  State  board,  issues  certificates  of  three 
grades  to  candidates  17  years  of  age  who  have  attended  a  teachers’  institute: 
First,  experience  required,  one  school  year  of  nine  months;  examination,  same  as 
third,  and  natural  philosophy,  English  literature,  algebra;  valid  five  years.  Sec¬ 
ond,  examination,  same  as  third;  valid  two  years.  Third,  examination,  common 
English  branches,  physiology  and  hygiene,  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
school  lav/  and  constitution  of  Washington,  theory  and  art  of  teaching. 

In  their  discretion,  without  examination,  the  board  may  issue  certificates  to 
graduates  of  the  norma!  department  of  the  State  University,  of  any  State  normal 
school,  or  to  holders  of  State  certificates,  or  life  diplomas  of  any  State  or  Territory. 

The  county  superintendent,  in  certain  cases  of  necessity,  issues  a  temporary  cer¬ 
tificate,  valid  till  the  next  regular  examination,  to  a  teacher  holding  an  equal 
certificate  from  any  other  county  or  State,  any  normal  school,  or  the  normal 
department  of  the  State  University. 

All  certificates  are  revocable  for  cause,  including  neglect  to  attend  the  annual 
county  institute. 

West  Virginia,  1893. — A  State  board  of  examiners  of  four  competent  persons, 
one  from  each  Congressional  district,  appointed  by  the  (elected)  State  superin¬ 
tendent,  a  jierson  “of  literary  acquirements. and  skill  and  experience  in  the  art  of 
teaching,”  may  issue:  First-class  certificates,  valid  twelve  years,  renewable  with¬ 
out  examination  to  those  who  have  taught  eight  of  the  twelve  years.  Second  class, 
examination  requirements  as  for  county  certificates  and  at  least  four  other  branches 
determined  by  the  board;  issued  on  application  to  graduates  of  the  State  Normal 
School  and  the  State  University  after  three  years’  teaching  experience  under  a 
No.  1  county  certificate. 

Teachers  who  have  taught  four  years  under  second-class  certificates  are  entitled 
to  receive,  without  examination,  first-class  certificates  at  the  expiration  of  the 
second  class. 
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All  certificates  issued  by  the  State  board  are  equivalent  to  No.  1  county  certifi¬ 
cates  and  valid  in  any  district  in  the  State. 

Fee,  $5.  The  board  of  examiners  is  compensated,  but  in  no  case  beyond  the 
amount  of  fees. 

Certificates  are  revocable  for  cause. 

The  temperance  examination  is  universally  obligatory. 

In  every  county  is  a  board  of  examiners,  composed  of  the  county  superintend¬ 
ent  and  two  experienced  teachers  holding  State  certificates  or  No.  1  county  cer¬ 
tificates,  or  graduates  of  reputable  schools,  appointed  by  the  superintendent  and 
confirmed  in  a  meeting  of  the  presidents  of  the  district  boards  of  education; 
compensated  ($3  per  day)  from  fees  of  applicants  ($1  each) ,  not  to  exceed  the 
fees. 

No  applicant  is  to  be  examined  unless  16  years  of  age. 

No  diploma  or  recommendation  from  any  institution  or  its  officers  is  to  supersede 
a  careful  examination  on  each  branch  and  the  art  of  teaching,  the  grade  in  each 
to  be  stated. 

First-grade  certificates. — Examination  upon  lower  grade  branches,  with  general 
history  and  bookkeeping;  general  average,  90  per  cent;  minimum  in  any  branch, 
75;  valid  four  years,  renewable  once,  in  discretion  of  board,  provided  the  holder 
has  taught  two  years  on  the  certificate. 

Second  grade. — Examination  upon  branches  required  to  be  taught  in  the  primary 
free  schools,  Yv'ith  civil  government  and  the  theory  and  art  of  teaching;  general 
average,  80  per  cent;  minimum,  70;  valid  two  years;  reissued  only  on  reexamination. 

Third  grade. — Examination  subjects  as  above;  general  average,  70  per  cent; 
minimum,  60;  valid  one  year;  reissued  only  on  examination,  and  not  more  than 
twice. 

Failure  to  attend  the  county  teachers’  institute,  unless  excused  by  law,  is  a  cause 
for  revoking  a  certificate. 

Wisconsin,  1893. — The  (elected)  State  superintendent  appoints  annually  a  board 
of  three  competent  persons  to  examine  candidates  for  State  certificates,  and  pre¬ 
scribes  regulations  for  examination.  Upon  report  of  the  board  that  a  candidate 
has  the  qualifications  of  a  first-grade  county  certificate,  and  has  passed  in  mental 
philosophy,  English  literature,  and  such  other  branches  as  may  have  been  pre¬ 
scribed,  the  superintendent  issues  an  unlimited  State  certificate,  valid,  without 
further  examination,  in  any  public  school  of  the  State. 

Upon  a  kindred  report  on  the  above  subjects  through  English  literature,  a 
limited  certificate  is  issued,  valid,  as  above,  for  five  years. 

No  fee  is  charged. 

The  normal  school  board  diplomas,  granted  in  testimony  of  scholarship  and 
ability  to  teach,  and  indorsed  by  the  State  superintendent,  after  one  year’s  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  schools  of  the  State;  diplomas  of  graduates  of  the  State  University  or 
of  any  incorporated  institution  in  the  State  with  courses  of  study  equivalent  to 
the  corresponding  courses  in  the  university,  similarly  indorsed  after  sixteen 
months’  like  experience;  diplomas  of  graduates  of  the  State  University,  with 
indorsement  showing  completion  of  the  full  course  of  pedagogy,  similarly  indorsed, 
after  eight  months’  like  experience — have  the  force  of  unlimited  State  certificates. 

A  normal  certificate  of  completion  of  the  elementary  course  and  qualifications 
to  teach,  countersigned  by  the  State  superintendent,  has  the  force  of  a  limited 
State  certificate. 

The  State  certificates  are  subject  to  be  annulled  by  the  State  superintendent 
after  the  accused  have  written  copies  of  charges  and  opportunity  for  defense. 

The  county  superintendent  issues  certificates  of  three  grades:  First,  examination 
same  as  second,  and  higher  algebra,  natural  philosophy,  geometry ;  valid  four  years, 
but  may  be  limited  to  one  year.  Second,  examination  same  as  third,  and  gram- 
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matical  analysis,  physical  geography,  elementary  algebra;  valid  two  years.  Third, 
examination,  common  English  branches,  constitutions  of  the  United  States  and 
Wisconsin,  temperance,  theory  and  art  of  teaching;  valid  not  more  than  one  year, 
and  may  be  restricted  to  a  town  or  a  school. 

Graduates  of  free  high  schools  with  diplomas  showing  their  standing  in  each 
branch  of  study,  a  first-class  certificate  from  the  superintendent  of  the  county  of 
residence  or  graduation,  and  one  year's  experience  may  have  four  years’  validity 
given  to  the  certificate  in  any  county  by  the  countersignature  of  the  superin¬ 
tendent  thereof. 

The  county  superintendent  may  annul  certificates  after  at  least  ten  days’  written 
notice,  including  statement  of  charges  and  opportunity  for  defense. 

Wyoming,  1895. — The  (elected)  superintendent  of  public  instruction  has  power 
to  grant  certificates  of  qualification  to  teachers  of  proper  learning  and  ability  to 
teach  in  any  public  school  and  to  regulate  the  grade  of  county  certificates. 

County  superintendents  are  authorized  to  grant  certificates  to  persons  of  the 
requisite  ability  and  qualifications  for  two  years  or  during  their  terms  of  office,  or 
may  renew  a  certificate  previously  given  without  reexamination. 

Certain  peculiarities  are  recapitulated  below  without  comment  on  their  value: 

A  careful  reading  will  show  where  the  temperance  examination  is  obligatory. 
The  effect  of  cigarettes  is  specifically  a  subject  of  examination  in  Tennessee,  and 
that  of  tobacco  in  Texas. 

Licenses  are  invalid  after  an  interval  not  spent  in  school  work: 

In  the  District  of  Columbia,  after  an  interval  of  one  year  out  of  service  of  the 
board,  unless  under  leave  of  absence. 

In  Indiana,  a  permanent  county  certificate  after  failing  to  teach  a  full  school 
year  in  any  y ear. 

In  Kansas,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  and  Virginia,  life  license  after  three  years. 

In  Kentucky,  life  license  after  two  years. 

In  Texas,  permanent  county  certificates  after  three  years;  first  grade,  after  two 
years. 

In  Utah,  life  license  after  five  years. 

In  Arkansas  belief  in  a  Supreme  Being  is  a  prerequisite  for  a  license. 

In  Arkansas,  one  of  the  States  where  all  rural  land  titles  are  in  terms  of  the 
national  survey,  ability  to  read  the  land  descriptions  according  to  that  survey  is  a 
subject  of  examination,  and  a  teacher  failing  to  teach  the  same  is  under  penalty 
of  revocation  of  his  license. 

Failure  to  teach  the  temperance  lessons  is  specifically  punishable: 

In  Colorado  by  removal  from  office  of  any  officer  or  teacher  under  whose  juris¬ 
diction  it  occurs. 

In  Iowa  by  revocation  of  the  license  of  the  teacher  and  debarment  from  teach¬ 
ing  for  one  year. 

In  North  Dakota  and  in  Ohio  by  revocation  of  license. 

In  Pennsylvania  any  school  committee  or  board  of  control  for  any  institution 
wholly  or  in  part  maintained  by  public  funds  forfeits  its  share  of  appropriations 
from  the  Commonwealth. 

In  New  Hampshire  primary  schools  are  exempt  from  the  obligatory  temperance 
lessons. 

The  town  committee  in  Connecticut,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  and  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  satisfies  itself  of  the  qualifications  of  teachers,  accepting,  in  its  option,  State 
certificates  or  normal  diplomas  in  lieu  of  examination. 
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In  Illinois  the  law  requires  districts  of  a  thousand  population  to  hold  supple¬ 
mental  examinations,  but  there  is  no  penalty  for  failure,  and  in  practice  the  county 
or  the  State  certificate,  necessary  for  drawing  public  money,  is  accepted  as 
adequate. 

In  Michigan  the  fee  for  county  examinations  of  women  is  one-half  as  much  as 
that  for  men. 

In  Oregon  the  fee  for  temporary  emergency  certificates  is  two  and  one-half  times 
that  of  regular  public  examinations. 

In  Mississippi  the  county  superintendent  has  the  power  of  a  justice  of  the  peace 
to  issue  subpoenas  for  witnesses  for  inquiry  or  trial. 

In  Missouri  charges  against  teachers  must  be  submitted  in  writing,  signed  by 
the  accuser. 

In  New  York  the  authorization  of  normal  classes  in  all  cities  employing  super¬ 
intendents  and  the  requirements  for  appointment  as  teachers  in  such  schools 
deserve  close  attention  as  bringing  all  schools  of  the  considerable  towns  or  cities 
of  the  State  under  the  influence  of  a  plan  not  before  of  more  than  a  temporary  or 
local  operation  elsewhere  in  the  country. 
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COEDUCATION. 


Coeducation,  or  tiie  education  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  same  classes,  is  the  general 
practice  in  the  elementary  schools  of  the  United  States.  Exceptions  to  this  rule 
are  found  in  a  few  cities— less,  apparently,  than  6  per  cent  of  the  total  number. 
In  the  majority  of  these  cities  the  separation  of  boys  and  girls  has  arisen  from  the 
position  or  original  arrangement  of  buildings,  and  is  likely  to  be  discontinued 
under  more  favorable  conditions.  Of  the  50  principal  cities  enumerated  by  the 
census  of  1890,  4 — namely,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Newark,  N.  J.;  Providence,  R.  I., 
and  Atlanta,  Ga< — report  separation  of  the  sexes  in  the  high  schools  onlj7;  2  cities 
of  this  class— San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  Wilmington,  Del. — reported,  in  1892,  sepa¬ 
ration  in  all  grades  above  the  primary.  In  6  cities — New  York  and  Brooktyn, 
N.  Y«;  Boston,  Mass.;  Baltimore,  Md.;  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  Louisville,  Ky. — 
both  separate  and  mixed  classes  are  found  in  all  grades.  Five  cities  of  the  second 
class  having  a  population  of  8,000  or  more  report  separation  of  the  sexes  in  the 
high  schools,  and  10  cities  of  the  same  group  separate  classes  in  other  grades.  Of 
cities  whose  population  is  less  than  8.000,  9  report  separate  classes  for  boys  and 
girls  in  some  grades. 

Coeducation  is  the  policy  in  about  two-thirds  of  the  total  number  of  private 
schools  reporting  to  this  Bureau  and  in  65  per  cent  of  the  colleges  and  universities. 

Since  the  issue  of  the  last  Report  Cumberland  University,  Lebanon,  Tenn.,  has 
opened  its  classes  to  women,  and  the  University  of  North  Carolina  has  admitted 
women  to  its  graduate  courses  on  the  same  conditions  as  men.  W omen  are  now 
admitted  to  all  the  higher  courses  of  this  university,  and  may  be  enrolled  in  the 
regular  junior  and  senior  classes  as  candidates  for  undergraduate  degrees. 

Foreign  countries. — In  England  65  per  cent  of  the  departments  into  which  the 
elementary  schools  are  divided  have  boys  and  girls  in  the  same  classes;  in  Scot¬ 
land,  97  per  cent.  Statistics  for  Ireland  show  that  51  per  cent  of  the  national 
schools  have  a  mixed  attendance  of  boys  and  girls. 

Separate  education  is  the  general  policy  in  English  schools  of  secondary  grade, 
and  where  both  sexes  are  admitted  to  the  same  school  it  is  generally  to  separate 
departments.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  royal  commission  on  secondary  education 
advocate  the  extension  of  the  coeducational  policy,  and  since  the  publication  of 
their  report  experiments  in  this  direction  have  noticeably  increased. 

In  the  British  colonies,  with  very  few  exceptions,  both  mixed  and  separate 
schools  are  found,  in  Ontario  all  the  schools  are  mixed.  In  Quebec  the  schools 
for  English  children  are,  as  a  rule,  mixed,  but  in  those  for  the  French  the  sexes 
are  separated.  In  the  Australasian  colonies  the  tendency  to  separate  departments 
for  boys  and  girls  is  noticeable  in  cities.  In  Cape  Colony,  while  nearly  all  schools 
are  mixed,  separate  schools  for  girls  are  encouraged. 

In  France  custom  and  sentiment  favor  the  separate  education  of  bo3rs  and  girls 
and  the  law  requires^  every  commune  having  above  500  inhabitants  to  establish  a 
separate  school  for  girls  unless  specially  authorized  to  substitute  therefor  a  mixed 
school.  The  attendance  upon  mixed  schools  slightly  increased  during  the  last 
decade,  but  not  enough  to  indicate  any  decided  change  of  sentiment  in  this  respect. 
The  mixed  schools  are  seldom  found  in  cities. 

The  department  of  the  Seine,  which  is  occupied  by  Paris  and  its,  environs, 
reported  in  1891-92  for  public  schools  only  0.2  per  cent  of  the  pupils  enrolled  in 
mixed  schools  and  for  private  schools  9.2  per  cent. 
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In  secondary  schools,  public  and  private,  separate  education  is  the  universal 
rule. 

Germany . — Separate  education  is  the  preferred  policy  in  the  German  States,  but 
is  not  practicable  in  the  rural  primary  schools.  According  to  statistics  of  1891, 
in  Prussia  two-thirds  of  the  children  in  the  common  schools  were  in  mixed  classes, 
but  in  the  cities  the  proportion  was  only  three-tenths.  In  Saxony  only  the  two 
lowest  classes  are  mixed,  so  that  separation  occurs  generally  at  the  tenth  year  of 
age — always  by  the  twelfth. 

Other  continental  countries. — Similar  conditions  prevail  in  the  remaining  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe,  the  tendency  toward  separation  being  most  strongly  marked  in 
the  Catholic  countries.  In  Italy  the  law  calls  for  separate  schools  for  boys  and 
girls,  and  if  they  attend  at  the  same  building  it  must  be  in  separate  departments, 
each  provided  with  its  own  entrance  door.  The  lowest  classes,  however,  may  be, 
and  often  are,  mixed. 

In  Norway,  and  to  a  less  extent  in  Denmark,  girls  are  securing  admission  to  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  formerly  reserved  for  boys. 

The  South  American  republics  follow  the  precedent  of  the  Latin  States  of  Europe. 
Brazil,  like  Italy,  requires  separate  schools  for  the  two  sexes.  In  1888  the  exj>eri- 
ment  of  admitting  boys  and  girls  to  the  same  class  rooms  was  made  in  a  few 
schools,  but  they  were  seated  in  different  rooms  outside  of  recitation  hours. 

Coeducation  in  the  universities  of  Europe.  —The  adverse  vote  of  the  senate  of 
Cambridge  University  upon  the  proposition  to  admit  women  to.  the  university 
degrees  Sxe3  for  the  present  the  status  of  women  with  respect  to  the  two  great 
English  universities.  The  vote,  which  was  taken  May  21, 1897,  stood  1,707  against 
to  601  for  the  resolution. 

The  university  colleges  established  in  England  since  1868  are  open  to  men  and 
women.  By  the  “universities  act”  of  1889  the  Scotch  universities  were  author¬ 
ized  to  open  their  doors  to  women.  Edinburgh  admits  them  to  the  classes  with 
men.  Glasgow  has  affiliated  Queen  Margaret  College  for  women,  and  more 
recently  (1895)  opened  all  lectures  in  the  faculty  of  arts  to  women.  The  University 
College  of  Dundee,  affiliated  to  St.  Andrews,  is  coeducational. 

In  France  women  have  never  been  legally  deprived  of  university  privileges,  and 
since  1868,  when  the  first  woman  was  enrolled  in  the  Paris  faculties,  the  number 
of  women  matriculates  has  been  gradually  increasing. 

The  universities  and  secondary  schools  of  Italy  admit  students  of  both  sexes  to 
the  same  class,  a  policy  at  variance  with  that  pursued  in  the  elementary  schools. 

Women  have  recently  been  admitted  to  courses  in  the  universities  of  Germany, 
Austria,  and  Hungary,  special  authorization  being  required  in  each  individual 
case. 

The  University  of  Athens  was  open  to  women  in  1890. 

HIGHER  COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION  IN  EUROPE. 

The  very  great  progress  the  natural  sciences,  technology,  and  transportation 
have  made  in  recent  years  has  given  to  the  commercial  profession  an  importance 
which  could  not  be  foreseen  in  former  years.  More  than  ever  before  has  it  become 
the  merchant’s  duty  to  act  as  middleman  between  producer  and  consumer.  In 
ever  widening  circles  he  has  to  bring  the  products  of  agriculture  and  industry  to 
their  proper  markets.  By  means  of  increased  taxation  to  which  commercial  enter¬ 
prises  are  subject  they  snpport  ever  more  strongly  the  State  in  the  discharge  of 
its  civilizing  efforts.  Direct  exchange  between  producer  and  consumer  has  almost 
wholly  ceased,  and  the  percentage  of  the  population  devoted  to  commercial  pur¬ 
suits  has  increased  considerably  in  every  civilized  country. 

It  seems  worthy  of  mention  that  at  present  the  governments  everywhere  in 
Europe  are  urged  strongly  by  commercial  men  to  establish  more  higher  commer¬ 
cial  schools  and  support  them  exclusively  from  state  funds.  It  is  argued  that  the 
state  provides  higher  technological,  industrial,  agricultural,  forestry,  and  mining 
academies  for  leaders  in  technical  pursuits,  agriculture,  etc. ,  while  for  the  mer¬ 
cantile  branch  no  state  institution  exists.  The  merchants  feel  that  the  education 
of  their  assistants  is  not  of  such  a  high  order  as  that  of  the  members  of  other 
callings,  and  they  attribute  it  to  the  want  of  institutions  of  a  high  order.  At 
present  the  commercial  branch  is  entirely  dependent  for  the  best  preparation  of 
its  members  upon  higher  schools  established  by  local  authority  or  private  enter¬ 
prise — institutions  which  charge  high  tuition  fees,  hence  are  attended  by  wealthy 
young  men  only.  This  opinion  has  found  expression  in  legislatures  and  parlia¬ 
ments,  where  it  was  urged  that  much  greater  demands  are  made  'now  than 
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formerly,  owing  to  freer  commercial  movement  all  over  the  civilized  world,  and  it 
would  therefore  seem  wise  if  the  state  authorities  paid  more  attention  to  proper 
preparation  of  men  who  might  become  leaders  in  commerce,  as  the  state  prepares 
leaders  in  every  other  field  of  human  exertion. 

Moved  by  these  considerations,  several  European  governments  have  of  late  years 
bestowed  much  attention  upon  commercial  training  of  young*  men,  and  the  results 
thus  far  obtained  give  assurance  that  the  further  development  of  schools  for  that 
purpose  will  be  commensurate  with  the  demands  of  the  times. 

In  Germany  particularly  the  commercial  secondary  schools  have  developed,  with 
the  aid  of  provincial  and  state  support,  till  at  last  a  university  has  opened  its 
doors  for  higher  commercial  education.  On  February  22,  1898,  the  University  of 
Leipsic  received  an  addition  to  its  various  courses  in  the  shape  of  a  higher  com¬ 
mercial  course.  The  particulars  may  be  found  on  page  1498  of  the  Annual  Report 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  1896-97.  Another  independent  commercial 
university  is  to  be  opened  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  and  still  another  at  Magdeburg. 
These  higher  seats  of  learning  are  to  be  distinguished  from  other  commercial 
schools  by  their  making  knowledge  of  commercial  practice  a  condition  of  admission 
and  confining  themselves  to  the  domain  of  commercial  sciences  exclusively.  It  is 
intended  to  require  professional  consuls  to  be  graduates  of  such  commercial 
universities  in  future.  In  Italy  the  state  subsidizes  the  higher  commercial  school 
at  Yenice,  reserving  the  privilege  of  having  its  consuls  and  consular  agents  pre¬ 
pared  at  that  school.  In  Belgium  the  Government  chooses  its  consuls  from  the 
graduates  of  the  higher  commercial  schools  at  Antwerp. 

The  Department  of  State  has  received  the  following  from  the  Italian  embassy, 
dated  Washington,  January  2,  1899: 

“The  international  congress  for  commercial  instruction  will  meet  at  Yenice  and 
will  remain  in  session  from  the  4th  to  the  8th  of  May  next,  at  the  palace  of  the 
Royal  Commercial  High  School.  Its  object  will  be  to  continue  the  studies  initiated 
at  its  preceding  meetings  held  at  Bordeaux  (1885-86),  London  (1897),  and  Antwerp 
(1898)“. 

“In  the  next  congress,  of  which  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  the  minister  of 
commerce,  and  the  minister  of  public  instruction  of  the  Kingdom  have  been  made 
honorary  presidents  by  the  committee  of  arrangements,  the  most  prominent  for¬ 
eigners  who  make  a  special  study  of  commercial  matters  will  take  part,  and  many 
gentlemen  of  high  repute  in  trade  and  manufactures  have  already  consented  to 
participate. 

“  It  is  now  desired  to  secure  the  adhesion  to  the  congress  of  foreign  governments 
and  the  participation  of  their  representatives,  in  order  that  the  work  of  the  preced¬ 
ing  meetings  may,  in  that  of  next  year,  yield  the  fruits  that  are  expected  of  it  and 
reach  those  authoritative  conclusions  which  progress  in  this  wide  field  requires. 

“In  pursuance  of  the  instructions  which  I  have  received  from  my  Government, 
I  have  the  honor  to  invite  the  United  States  Government  to  take  part  in  the  afore¬ 
said  congress,  and  to  send,  as  its  representatives,  such  special  delegates  as,  owing 
to  their  competency,  may  contribute  to  the  success  of  the  labors  of  that  body,” 

COMPULSORY  ATTENDANCE. 

The  enforcement  of  compulsory  lav/s  is  widely  variable.  The  law  of  Ohio  is 
expressly  inoperative  where  seating  accommodations  at  school  are  inadequate,  and, 
without  formal  expression,  a  similar  condition  practically  prevails  where  popula¬ 
tion  is  in  advance  of  school  accommodations.  In  general,  the  laws  are  most  fully 
enforced  in  the  older,  well-established  communities,  while  partially  settled  States, 
rapidly  growing  cities,  and  what  may  be  called  the  frontier  parts  of  old  States,  find 
occasion  for  freedom  from  rigid  rules.  Thus  in  Massachusetts  the  four  counties 
formed  of  Cape  Cod,  the  large  coast  islands,  and  the  hilly  west  end  of  the  State  are 
exempt  from  the  requirement  upon  all  other  counties  to  support  county  truant 
schools,  singly  or  jointly. 

h  Thirty  States,  one  Territory,  and  the  District  of  Columbia  have  laws  making 
attendance  at  school  obligatory  in  prescribed  conditions.  The  table  following 
shows  the  general  outline  of  designated  ages,  time  of  required  attendance,  and 
penalties  upon  parents  or  those  in  their  stead  for  neglect.  Soane  of  the  variations 
from  absolute  requirements  are  explained  in  notes  upon  the  table;  others,  incon¬ 
venient  for  such  brief  explanation,  are  indicated  here". 

Ages  for  attendance  under  penalty  for  failure  will  be  seen  to  vary  from  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  7  years  to  a  maximum  of  16  years.  The  prevalent  limits  are  8  to  14  years. 
The  minimum  period  of  attendance  varies  from  eight  weeks  in  Kentucky  to  the 
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full  term  taught  in  the  year  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut.  There  are  condi¬ 
tional  requirements  involving  years  of  age  or  periods  at  school,  according  to  attain¬ 
ments  or  occupation  of  the  child,  as  explained  below. 

It  may  be  seen  by  the  table  that  the  possible  penalties  upon  the  parent  for 
neglect  to  send  the  child  to  school  vary  from  a  minimum  of  $1  in  New  Mexico  to 
a  maximum  of  $200  for  repeated  neglect  in  Nevada. 

In  some  cases  imprisonment  is  an  alternative,  or  as  an  additional  penalty,  from 
two  days  to  three  months,  or  in  the  indefinite  form  of  committal  till  fine  is  paid. 
There  are  also  penalties  upon  parents  for  false  statements  as  to  age  or  attendance 
of  children:  Massachusets,  as  to  a  minor  over  5  years  of  age,  not  exceeding  $50; 
Kentucky,  $5  to  $20;  Illinois,  $8  to  $20  and  costs. 

Besides  penalties  upon  the  parent,  there  are  penalties  upon  the  child  and  penal¬ 
ties  upon  an  officer,  including,  in  certain  cases,  the  teacher.  States  are  named  so 
far  as  necessary  in  this  text,  without  tabulation  in  the  general  order  of  the  table  to 
follow. 

Ultimate  penalty  upon  a  child. — Maine,  sent  to  reform  school,  if  10  to  15  years  of 
age;  New  Hampshire,  sent  to  industrial  school;  Massachusetts,  boy,  7  to  16  years 
of  age,  to  county  truant  school,  or,  if  idle  in  public  places,  to  the  Lyman  School 
for  Boys;  girl,  to  State  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  at  cost  of  parent  or  of  county, 
as  determined  by  the  committing  magistrate;  Rhode  Island,  to  any  institution 
designated  or  provided  under  authority  given  town  and  city  councils;  Connecticut, 
to  local  or  State  reformatory;  New  York,  to  a  truant  school  provided  under  author¬ 
ity  given  any  school  board,  if  guilty  of  truancy  only;  New  Jersey,  to  juvenile 
reformatory,  if  over  9  years  of  age,  reaching  also  habitual  truants  till  15  years  of 
age  if  wandering  in  public  places;  Pennsylvania,  to  local  truant  school  provided 
under  authority  given  any  school  board;  Ohio,  to  local  or  other  reformatory; 
Indiana,  to  parental  home,  provided  under  authority  given  any  school  board,  if 
under  12  years  of  age;  Michigan,  to  ungraded  school  provided  under  authority 
given  any  board  maintaining  graded  schools  if  ordinary  truant,  to  industrial 
home  if  persistent  truant;  Utah,  to  reform  school. 

Penalty  upon  neglectful  officer. — Maine,  $10  to  $50,  as  also  upon  a  town  neglect¬ 
ing  to  elect  a  truant  officer;  Vermont,  not  exceeding  $100;  Pennsylvania,  princi¬ 
pal  teacher,  $2  to  $25;  West  Virginia,  trustee  and  teacher  for  not  informing,  $5; 
Kentucky,  trustee  or  president  of  board  neglecting  to  prosecute  within  ten  days 
after  written  notice  by  a  taxpayer,  $10  to  $50;  Ohio,  officer,  teacher,  person  neglect¬ 
ing  duty,  $25  to  $50,  and  in  addition,  for  subsequent  offense,  imprisonment  ten  to 
thirty  days;  Wisconsin,  director,  president  of  board,  or  truant  officer  neglecting 
to  prosecute  within  fifteen  days  after  written  notice  by  local  elector  or  taxpayer, 
$10  to  $20;  Minnesota,  director  or  president  of  board  neglecting  to  prosecute  within 
ten  days  after  written  notice  by  a  taxpayer,  $20  to  $50;  North  Dakota,  president 
of  board  neglecting  to  prosecute  within  fifteen  days  after  written  notice  by  a  tax¬ 
payer,  $5  to  $20;  South  Dakota,  school  officer  failing  in  duty,  $10  to  $20;  Kansas, 
same  as  Minnesota;  Montana,  district  clerk  failing  to  furnish  the  school  board 
with  a  list  of  all  children  8  to  14  years  of  age  in  attendance  at  school  within  twenty 
days  of  the  opening  of  each  school  term,  $5  to  $25;  trustee  neglecting  to  prosecute 
within  ten  days  of  receiving  the  lists,  $10  to  $50;  California,  clerk  of  board  failing 
to  prosecute  within  ten  days  of  written  notice  by  a  taxpayer,  $20  to  $50;  any  per¬ 
son  failing  in  duty,  first,  $20;  subsequently,  $20  to  $50. 

While  there  is  a  general  uniformity  in  excusing  children  from  attendance  for 
mental  or  physical  conditions,  certain  States  explicitly  make  compulsory  regula¬ 
tions  for  attendance  at  special  institutions  by  those  for  whom  such  institutions 
have  been  established. 

It  will  be  seen  that  some  States  require  children  to  be  instructed  without  rigid 
stress  upon  the  mode  of  instruction,  while  others  require  attendance  at  a  public 
school,  to  be  excused  only  by  local  officers. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  certain  States  the  provision  for  reaching  delinquents 
seems  to  reach  those  only  who  have  come  within  the  teacher’s  view,  while  in  other 
States  provision  is  made  to  bring  the  name  of  every  resident  child  before  the 
authorities,  with  his  record. 

There  is  a  penalty,  not  exceeding  $50,  in  Massachusetts  upon  anyone  who 
attempts  to  induce  a  child  to  absent  himself,  or  who  harbors  or  employs  him 
while  school  is  in  session. 

The  compulsory  law  applies  to  special  classes  as  follows: 

Ohio. — Children  entitled  to  attend  school  at  the  institution  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb  or  that  for  the  blind.  Truant  officers  report  those  8  to  18  years  of  age  to 
the  respective  probate  judges,  who  set  times  for  hearings  to  decide  upon  disposition 
of  the  cases. 
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North  Dakota. — Any  deaf  child  7  to  21  years  of  age  must  be  sent  to  the  school 
for  the  deaf  at  Devils  Lake  at  least  eight  months  in  each  year,  subject  to  the  same 
excuses  as  a  normal  child,  except  distance. 

Washington. — Deaf-mute,  blind,  or  feeble-minded  6  to  21  years  of  age  must  all 
be  sent  to  Washington  school  for  defective  youth  at  county  expense  when  parents 
are  unable  to  bear  expense,  under  penalty  of  $50  to  $200,  adjudged  by  any  justice 
of  the  peace  or  superior  court  if  failure  is  without  “  a  proper  cause.” 

California. — All  resident  deaf,  dumb,  or  blind  G  to  21  years  of  age  must  be 
sent  to  the  State  institution  for  gratuitous  instruction  for  a  period  of  not  less  than 
five  years. 

The  requirements  are  to  attend — 

School:  Wyoming,  Washington. 

A  public  school:  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts  (day),  Rhode  Island 
(day),  Connecticut  (day),  New  Jersey  (day).  West  Virginia,  California. 

A  day  school  where  common  branches  are  taught  in  English:  Pennsylvania. 

Public  or  private  school:  Wisconsin,  Nebraska,  New  Mexico,  Utah  (in  the  dis¬ 
trict  where  one  resides),  Minnesota  (taught  by  competent  instructor),  Kansas, 
Montana,  Colorado  (the  last  three  with  the  same  proviso  as  Minnesota). 

Public  or  private  day  or  night  school:  Kentucky. 

Public  or  private  or  parochial  school:  Ohio. 

Excuses,  to  a  degree,  develop  as  defenses  upon  prosecution,  but  excuses  guard 
against  action  as  follows: 

Excuse  of  local  board:  New  Jersey.  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  Michigan,  Min¬ 
nesota,  Nebraska,  Montana,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  Utah,  Nevada,  Idaho,  California. 

Excuse  of  superintendent,  clerk  of  board,  principal  of  public,  private,  or 
parochial  school:  Ohio. 

Prescribed  exemptions  are: 

Distance  from  school:  California,  1  mile;  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Kansas,  Colorado,  Nevada,  Ore¬ 
gon,  2  miles;  North  Dakota,  Montana,  Utah,  2-J  miles;  Idaho,  3  miles, 

For  bodily  or  mental  conditions  requiring  exemptions:  All  except  Washington, 
in  which  defective  children  must  be  sent  to  State  institutions,  and  Indiana.  North 
Dakota,  Montana,  Wyoming,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  each  requiring  a  physician’s 
certificate  regularly  or  at  will. 

For  other  instruction,  like  period  and  like  quality:  Maine,  Vermont,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut  (requiring  hours,  terms,  and  studies  of  public 
school,  no  school  acceptable  unless  open  to  usual  public  inspection  and  making 
public  reports,  except  as  to  expenses),  New  York,  New  Jersey  (at  school  or  at 
home  by  competent  instructor),  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky  (subject  to  such  exam¬ 
ination  as  other  children  of  the  district),  West  Virginia,  Ohio  (at  home  by  com¬ 
petent  instructor),  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Kansas  (subject  to 
examination  as  in  Kentucky),  Montana,  Colorado  (subject  to  examination  as  in 
Kentucky),  Utah  (times  and  studies  of  public  school),  Nevada,  Idaho,  Oregon, 
California. 

For  instruction  at  private  school:  New  Plampshire,  Rhode  Island  (school 
approved  by  board),  North  Dakota  (like  Rhode  Island),  South  Dakota  (like  Rhode 
Island),  Utah. 

For  instruction  at  any  other  school:  District  of  Columbia. 

For  acquirements:  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  West  Virginia,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Indiana  (eight  years’ work  of  common  schools  and  certificate  of  graduation 
therefrom),  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota, 
Nebraska,  Kansas,  Montana,  Utah,  Nevada,  Idaho,  Oregon,  California. 

Inability  to  send:  District  of  Columbia. 

Poverty  and  inability  to  send:  Nebraska. 

Poverty  and  lack  of  suitable  clothing:  Rhode  Island,  Kentucky,  Minnesota, 
Kansas,  Montana. 

Parents  extremely  poor  or  sick:  California. 

Service  necessary  to  support  of  mother  or  invalid  father:  Utah. 

Service  necessary  to  support  of  aged  or  infirm  relative:  Illinois. 

Urgent  reasons:  Pennsylvania. 

When  attendance  would  work  great  hardship:  Wyoming. 

Decision  of  court  of  record:  Illinois,  Wisconsin. 

Decision  of  probate  judge  on  appeal:  Ohio. 

Clothing  is  furnished  in  case  of  poverty  to  enable  children  to  attend  school  as 
follows:  Vermont,  by  the  town;  Indiana,  by  the  county;  Colorado,  by  the  district. 

There  are  truant  officers:  Maine— one  or  more  elected  in  a  town  or  a  city;  New 
Hampshire — optional,  elected  by  school  board;  Vermont — two  in  each  town  or  city 
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appointed  by  selectmen  or  mayor;  Massachusetts — one  or  more  appointed  by  the 
school  committee  in  evei*3’  town  or  city;  Rhode  Island — one  or  more  special  consta¬ 
bles  appointed  by  each  town  council  or  board  of  aldermen;  Connection t — police, 
sheriffs,  and  constables,  and,  when  appointed  by  selectmen  as  special  constables, 
school  committee  and  janitors  of  school  buildings;  New  York — one  or  more,  called 
attendance  officers,  appointed  by  school  authorities  of  each  city  or  school  district; 
New  Jersey — in  each  city  one  or  more  detailed  by  police  authorities,  in  each  dis¬ 
trict  without  police  one  or  more  constables  detailed  by  school  authorities;  Penn¬ 
sylvania — one  or  more,  called  attendance  officers,  employed  by  school  boards  in 
each  city,  at  option  in  each  borough  and  township;  Ohio — one  or  more  employed 
by  board  of  education  in  each  city,  in  each  other  district  a  constable  or  other  per¬ 
son  appointed  by  board  of  education;  Indiana— not  exceeding  five  for  each  county 
appointed  for  districts  composed  of  townships  by  the  county  superintendent,  one 
or  more  for  each  city  and  incorporated  town  appointed  by  the  school  superintend¬ 
ent  together  with  the  secretary  of  the  State  board  of  charities,  and  one  member 
of  the  State  board  of  education  designated  by  that  board;  Illinois — one  or  more 
appointed  by  each  school  board;  Michigan — similar  to  New  Jersey;  Wisconsin — 
optional,  one  or  more  appointed  in  each  city  and  district  by  the  local  school  board; 
South  Dakota— the  president  or  chairman  of  each  school  board  is  charged  with 
the  duties;  Montana— optional,  for  every  district  of  2,000  population  one  appointed 
by  school  board;  Wyoming— sheriffs,  constables,  police  officers. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  assessor  at  the  spring  registration  of  voters  makes  a  list  of 
all  children  of  school  age,  which  he  gives  to  the  school  board;  the  secretary  of  the 
school  board  gives  a  list  to  the  principal  teacher  of  each  school;  the  teacher  reports 
monthly  the  names  of  those  absent  in  the  past  month  five  days  unexcused. 

In  Ohio  the  principal  of  each  public,  private,  and  parochial  school  reports  in  the 
first  week  of  each  September,  December,  February,  April,  the  names,  ages,  and 
residences  of  all  pupils  in  attendance  at  their  schools  to  the  clerk  of  the  school 
board,  and  reports  cases  of  truancy  or  incorrigibility  as  soon  as  practicable  after 
occurrence  to  the  truant  officer. 

In  Montana  the  district  clerk  must  furnish  the  school  board  with  a  list  of  all 
children  8  to  14  years  of  age  in  attendance  at  school  within  twenty  days  of  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  term. 

In  Nevada  the  school  board  must  furnish  the  principal  teacher  of  each  public 
school,  by  the  first  Monday  of  each  September,  with  a  list  of  all  resident  children 
8  to  14  years  of  age,  taken  from  the  report  of  the  school  census  marshal.  At  the 
beginning  of  each  succeeding  school  month  the  teacher  must  report  to  the  board 
the  names  of  all  attending  during  the  past  month.  At  the  expiration  of  four 
school  months  the  board  shall  make  demand  upon  a  delinquent  parent  for  the  pre¬ 
scribed  penalty,  and,  in  case  of  neglect  for  five  days  to  pay  it,  to  institute  suit  for 
its  recovery. 

In  Idaho  provisions  are  like  those  just  cited  for  Nevada,  except  that  the  period 
before  demanding  penalty  is  three  months. 

The  actionable  offense  is  variously  defined.  In  some  States,  particularly  where 
there  are  truant  officers,  procedure  is  peremptory  when  children  are  found  absent 
from  school  and  unemployed.  In  Connecticut  each  week’s  failure  to  comply  with 
the  law,  and  in  West  V  irginia  a  failure  to  send  for  five  consecutive  days  is  a  distinct 
offense.  In  Nevada  upon  the  expiration  of  four  months  without  duly  sending 
the  child  to  school  demand  is  made  upon  the  parent  for  the  penalty.  In  Idaho  a 
like  demand  is  made  after  three  months  of  neglect. 

CHILD-LABOR  LAWS  AND  FACTORY  LAWS. 

Childd abor  laws  and  factory  laws,  as  variously  designated,  are  closely  related 
to  compulsory  education  laws,  and  in  general  provide  against  the  employment  of 
children  of  specified  ages  with  or  without  a  proviso  as  to  the  amount  of  their 
school  attendance. 

In  New  Hampshire  no  child  under  10  years  of  age  must  be  employed  in  a  manu¬ 
facturing  establishment,  nor  anyone  under  16,  who  can  not  read  and  write,  during 
the  time  school  is  in  session,  nor  without  a  certificate  of  attendance  in  the  past 
year  of  twelve  weeks  if  14  to  16;  of  six  months  if  12  to  14:  of  the  whole  term  if 
10  to  12  years  of  age.  Penalty  on  owner  or  agent  employing,  not  exceeding  $50. 

In  Vermont  no  child  under  14  years  of  age  is  to  be  employed  in  a  mill  or  factory 
unless  with  a  certificate  from  the  teacher  of  attendance  at  public  school  for  twenty 
weeks  during  the  preceding  year.  Nor  shall  anyone  employ  a  chiid  under  14 
who  can  not  read  or  write,  but  is  capable  of  receiving  such  instruction  during  the 
time  when  the  public  school  which  he  should  attend  is  in  session.  Penalty  on 
parent,  guardian,  or  master  violating  the  law,  $5  to  $25. 
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In  Massachusetts  no  child  under  14  years  of  age  must  be  employed  in  any  fac¬ 
tory,  workshop,  or  mercantile  establishment.  No  such  child  must  be  employed 
for  wages  at  any  employment  during  the  hours  of  public  school  in  the  city  or 
town,  nor  at  any  work  before  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  nor  after  7  o’clock  in  the 
-evening.  No  child  under  16  must  be  employed  without  certificate  of  age  and 
school  attendance,  nor  any  minor  over  14,  who  can  not  read  and  write  English, 
while  a  local  evening  school  is  maintained  unless  he  attends  the  same.  Penalties 
upon  employers  and  parents  offending  or  neglecting  the  law  or  making  false 
statements,  various,  between  $5  and  $50. 

In  Rhode  Island  no  child  under  12  years  of  age  is  to  be  employed  in  any  factory, 
manufacturing,  or  mercantile  establishment.  No  child  12  to  15  years  of  age  is  to  be 
employed  as  above  or  by  any  telegraph  or  telephone  company  except  during  vaca¬ 
tions  of  the  local  public  schools,  unless  during  the  next  preceding  twelve  months 
he  has  attended  school  eighty  fail  days  or  acquired  the  prescribed  branches  or 
been  excused  by  the  committee  and  supplied  with  a  certificate.  Employers  or 
parents  offending  or  permitting  the  offense  are  fined  not  exceeding  $20. 

In  Connecticut  no  child  under  14  years  of  age  is  to  bo  employed  in  any  mechani¬ 
cal,  mercantile,  or  manufacturing  establishment.  No  child  under  14  resident  for 
nine  months  in  the  United  States  shall  be  employed  to  labor  without  a  certificate 
of  attendance  in  the  public  schools  for  at  least  sixty  days  in  the  twelve  months 
preceding.  Penalty  on  employer  or  on  parent  making  false  certificate  of  age  not 
more  than  $60.  Any  parent  making  false  statement  as  to  age  of  child  shall  he 
fined  not  exceeding  $7  or  imprisoned  not  exceeding  thirty  days. 

In  New  York  it  is  unlawful  for  any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  to  employ  any 
child  8  to  12  years  of  age  in  any  business  or  service  whatever  during  any  part  of 
the  term  during  which  the  local  public  schools  are  in  session,  nor  any  child  12  to 
14  without  a  certificate  of  attendance  of  eighty  days  in  the  current  year,  under 
penalty  of  $50. 

In  New  Jersey  no  child  under  15  years  of  age  is  to  be  employed  by  any  person, 
company,  or  corporation  to  labor  in  any  business  whatever  unless  he  has  attended 
some  public  day  or  night  school  or  some  well-recognized  private  school  at  least 
five  days  or  evenings  every  week  for  at  least  twelve  consecutive  weeks  or  two 
terms  of  six  consecutive  weeks  each,  under  penalty,  upon  any  parent  or  other  per¬ 
son  offending,  of  $10  to  $25,  or  imprisonment  one  to  three  months. 

In  Ohio  no  child  under  14  years  of  age  is  to  be  employed  by  any  person,  com¬ 
pany,  or  corporation  during  the  school  term  and  while  the  local  public  schools 
are  in  session  without  certificate  of  twenty  or  sixteen  weeks’  attendance  at  school 
(the  greater  number  for  town  or  city  districts )  in  the  year,  under  penalty  of  $25 
to  $50. 

In  Illinois  no  person,  firm,  or  corporation  shall  employ  any  child  under  the  age 
of  13  years  in  any  store,  shop,  factory,  or  manufacturing  establishment  by  the 
day  or  for  any  period  of  time  greater  than  one  day  without  a  certificate  authoriz¬ 
ing  employment  for  dependence  of  an  aged  or  infirm  relative  issued  by  the  school 
hoard.  No  child  is  to  be  permitted  to  work  in  one’s  employ,  as  above,  without 
the  certificate.  The  law  seems  to  contemplate  liberty  to  work  on  Saturday,  and 
yet  a  strict  interpretation  of  the  prohibition  to  allow  the  service  without  the 
certificate  would  prevent  work  on  that  day.  Penalty  upon  the  employer  and  upon 
any  father  who  permits  the  employment,  §10  to  $50.  Every  day  of  such  employ¬ 
ment  is  to  be  counted  as  a  separate  offense. 

In  Michigan  no  child  under  14  years  of  age  is  to  he  employed  by  any  person, 
company.,  or  corporation  to  labor  in  any  business  without  attendance  at  some 
public  or  private  day  school  under  a  qualified  teacher  at  least  four  of  the  twelve 
months  preceding  the  month  of  employment.  Penalty  on  parent  or  other  offender, 
$3  to  $10  for  first  offense;  not  less  than  $10  for  each  subsequent  offense. 

In  North  Dakota  no  child  8  to  14  years  of  age  may  be  employed  in  any  mine, 
factory,  workshop,  or  mercantile  establishment  or,  except  by  his  parents  or 
guardians,  in  any  other  manner  during  the  hours  when  the  local  public  schools 
are  in  session  without  a  certificate  of  attendance  of  twelve  weeks  during  the  year 
or  of  due  excuse.  The  employer  will  incur  penalty  of  $20  to  $50  and  costs.  A 
like  penalty  is  upon  any  person  authorized  to  sign  the  required  certificate  if  he 
certifies  to  a  materially  false  statement. 

In  South  Dakota  the  law  is  like  that  of  North  Dakota,  except  that  the  penalties 
are  $10  to  $20. 
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Compulsory  education — Requirements. 


States. 

Edition 
of  law. 

Age. 

Annual  period. 

I  Penalty  cn  parents,  a 

North  Atlantic  Divi- 

sion: 

Maine . - 

1893 

8-15 

16  weeks;  2  terms  of  8 
weeks  each,  if  practica¬ 
ble. 

Not  exceeding  $25. 

New  Hampshire. 

1895 

8-16 

12  weeks,  6  consecutive. 

First,  $10;  subsequent,  $20. 

1893 

8-14 

$5  to  $25. 

Not  exceeding  $20. 

Massachusetts  . . . 

1898 

6  7-14 

Full  term . 

Rhode  Island . 

1896 

7-15 

80  days  and  when  unem¬ 
ployed. 

Full  term  - 

Do. 

1898 

c  8-16 

N  ot  exceeding  $5. 

First,  not  exceeding  $5;  subse¬ 
quent,  not  exceeding  $50,  or 
imprisonment  not  exceeding 
30  days,  or  both  fine  and  im¬ 
prisonment. 

New  York - 

1896 

8-16 

14  to  16  unemployed,  and 

8  to  12  full  term,  Oct.  1 
to  June  1,  12  to  14,  80 
days. 

New  Jersey _ 

1895 

a  7-12 

20  weeks,  8  consecutive. . . 

$10  to  $25,  or  imprisonment  1 
to  3  months. 

Pennsylvania  ... . 

1S97 

d8-16 

70  per  cent  of  the  term _ 

First,  not  exceeding  |2;  subse¬ 
quent,  not  exceeding  $5. 

South  Atlantic  Divi¬ 
sion: 

Dist.  of  Columbia 

1873 

8-14 

12  weeks,  6  consecutive _ 

Not  exceeding  $20. 

West  Virginia  ... 

1897 

8-14 

16  weeks . 

First,  $2;  subsequent,  $5. 

South  Central  Divi¬ 
sion: 

Kentucky . . 

1896 

7-14 

8  consecutive  weeks . . 

First,  $5  to  $20;  subsequent,  $10 
to  $50. 

North  Central  Divi¬ 
sion: 

Ohio . . 

1897 

e  8-14 

20  weeks,  10  consecutive, 
city;  16  weeks,  8  consec¬ 
utive,  other  districts. 

$5  to  $20,  or  penal  bond  of  $100; 
on  refusal,  imprisonment  10 
to  30  days. 

Indiana _ _ 

1897 

8-14 

12  consecutive  weeks . . 

$10  to  $50  and,  in  discretion  of 
court,  imprisonment  2  to  90 
days. 

Illinois  . . . 

1S97 

7-14 

16  weeks,  12  consecutive ..  j 

$1  to  $5  and  costs,  and  stand 
committed  till  paid. 

Michigan _ 

1893 

/  8-14 

16  weeks,  6  consecutive.  .. 

First,  $5  to  $10;  subsequent, 
not  less  than  $10;  incorrigi¬ 
ble,  $10  to  $20,  or  penal  bond 
of  $100. 

Wisconsin 

1893 

7-13 

12  weeks 

$3  to  $20. 

First.  $25;  subsequent,  $25  to 

(frKO 

Minnesota . . 

1897 

8-16 

12  weeks,  6  consecutive... 

N orth  Dakota 

1896 

8-14 

_ do . . . . j 

First,  $5  to $20;  subsequent,  $10 
to  $50,  with  costs. 

South  Dakota _ 

1897 

8-14 

_ do . 1 

$10  to  $20  and  costs,  and  stand 
committed  till  paid. 

K  ebraska 

1897 

8-14 

12  weeks  . 

$10  to  $50. 

First,  $5  to  $10;  subsequent,  $10 
to  $20. 

Kansas . 

1897 

8-14 

12  weeks,  6  consecutive... 

Western  Division: 

Montana . . . 

1895 

8-14 

_ do . . 

$5  to  $25. 

Not  exceeding  $25. 

$5  to  $25. 

Wyoming 

1895 

g  6-21 
8-14 

12  weeks 

Colorado . 

1893 

12  weeks,  8  consecutive... 

New  Mexico _ 

1895 

8-16 

12  weeks . 

$1  to  $25,  or  imprisonment  not 
exceeding  10  days. 

Utah  . . . 

1S96 

8-14 

20  weeks,  10  consecutive.. 

First,  not  exceeding  $10;  sub¬ 
sequent,  not  exceeding  $30, 
with  costs. 

Nevada . 

1897 

8-14 

16  weeks,  8  consecutive.  .. 

First,  $50  to  $100;  subsequent, 
$100  to  $200,  with  costs. 

Idaho . 

1897 

8-14 

12  weeks,  8  consecutive.  .. 

First,  not  less  than  $5;  subse¬ 
quent,  $10  to  $50,  with  costs. 

Washington . 

1893 

a  8-15 

12  weeks . . 

$10  to  $25;  defective  children, 
$50  to  $200. 

Oregon . 

1893 

8-14 

12  weeks,  12  consecutive. . 

First,  $5  to  $25;  subsequent,  $25 
to  $50,  with  .costs. 

California _ _ 

1895 

8-14 

Two-thirds  of  full  term, 
12  weeks  consecutive. 

First,  not  exceeding  $20;  sub¬ 
sequent,  $20  to  $50,  with  costs. 

a  See  preceding  text. 

6  To  16,  if  wandering  about  public  places  without  lawful  occupation,  growing  up  in  idleness 
and  ignorance. 

cNot  applicable  to  children  over  14,  lawfully  employed  and  not  enrolled  at  school. 

d  Not  applicable  to  children  over  13,  regularly  engaged  in  useful  service. 

e  14  to  16,  if  unable  to  read  and  write  English,  till  able;  also  if  wandering  about  public  places 
without  lawful  occupation. 

/To  16,  if  frequenting  public  places  without  lawful  occupation. 

g  Penalty  only  for  child  7  to  16,  or  one  living  idly  and  loitering  about  public  thoroughfares  and 
spending  its  time  in  an  idle  and  dissolute  maimer. 
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The  official  publication  of  laws  in  any  State  is  usually  delayed  beyond  the 
adjournment  of  the  legislature,  so  that  complete  accuracy  to  the  date  of  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  above  table  can  not  be  assured. 

The  column  entitled  “  Edition  of  law  used”  has  its  value  in  fixing  the  time  at 
which  the  law  is  known  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  to  have  been  published.  In 
some  States  annual  editions,  in  others  biennial  editions,  in  others  editions  at  irreg- 
u  ar  intervals,  as  required  by  convenience  and  by  changes  in  legislation,  are 
issued,  while  in  the  extreme  case  of  the  District  of  Columbia  no  compilation  of 
school  laws  is  published,  the  provisions  being  distributed  through  various  vol¬ 
umes  of  United  States  Revised  Statutes,  or  legalized  by  recognition  in  current 
appropriation  bills. 

THE  CONVEYANCE  OF  CHILDREN  TO  SCHOOL. 

The  following  States  have  made  legal  provision  for  transporting  children  to 
school  at  the  public  expense:  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Iowa,  North  Dakota,  and  Nebraska. 

The  State  superintendents  of  Rhode  Island  and  Wisconsin  have  declared  that 
the  existing  provisions  of  the  school  laws  of  their  respective  States  are  sufficient 
to  authorize  the  conveyance  of  pupils  at  the  public  expense.  Certain  counties 
of  Ohio  are  authorized  by  special*  laws  to  establish  central  schools  and  convey 
pupils  to  and  from  them,  and  excellent  results  have  followed  the  adoption  of  this 
policy. 

Some  progress  has  also  been  made  in  this  direction  in  Pennsylvania  and  South 
Dakota,  and  perhaps  in  other  States,  where  there  already  exists,  as  in  Pennsylva¬ 
nia.  “  law  enough  to  cover  the  case.” 

For  discussions  of  this  subject,  statements  of  advantages  and  disadvantages, 
results  of  experience,  etc.,  see  Reports  of  this  office,  for  1894-95,  volume  2,  pages 
1489-1482;  1895-96,  volume  2,  pages  1353-1358. 

Amount  expended  in  Massachusetts  for  transporting  children  to  school  for  the  past 

nine  years. 


Year. 

Percent¬ 
age  of 
[increase. 

Sum  ex¬ 
pended. 

Year. 

Percent¬ 
age  of 
increase. 

Sum  ex¬ 
pended. 

1888-89  . 

§22. 118.38 
21, 14-5. 12 
30, 618. 68 
38, 726. 07 
50,590.  41 

1893-94  . 

0.26 

.19 

.16 

.12 

§63,617.68 
76. 608. 29 
91,136.11 
105,317.13 

1889-90 

0. 09 
.27 
.26 
.31 

1894-95  . 

1890-9 i  _  _ 

1895-96... . . 

1891-93 

1896-  97  . 

1892-93 . . . 

1897-98  . 

CORPORAL  PUNISHMENT. 

There  is  little  change  in  legal  conditions  as  to  corporal  punishment  since  the 
summary  last  printed  (p.  1537,  Report  of  1896-97). 

Arizona  has  dropped  the  enactment  expressly  authorizing  corporal  punishment. 
Suspension  by  the  teacher,  expulsion  by  the  board  of  trustees,  with  liabilities  of 
parents  for  damage  to  property,  are  the  extreme  measures  expressed  in  the  edition 
of  its  school  law  for  1897. 

The  following  extract  from  the  penal  code  of  New  York  is  given  in  the  consoli¬ 
dated  school  law,  edition  of  1898:  “  To  use  or  attempt  or  offer  to  use  force  or  vio¬ 
lence  upon  or  toward  the  person  of  another  is  not  unlawful  in  the  following  cases: 

“4.  When  committed  by  a  parent  or  the  authorized  agent  of  any  parent  or  by 
any  guardian,  master,  or  teacher  in  the  exercise  of  a  lawful  authority  to  restrain 
or  convict  his  child,  ward,  apprentice,  or  scholar,  and  the  force  or  violence  used 
is  reasonable  in  amount  and  moderate  in  degree;” 

In  one  entire  State  (New  Jersey)  the  teacher  is  forbidden  by  law  to  inflict  cor¬ 
poral  punishment.  No  other  State  goes  to  this  length,  but  Illinois,  Kansas,  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  Montana.  Pennsylvania,  South  Dakota,  Washington,  and  West  Virginia 
specifically  prescribe  a  penalty  for  excess  amounting  to  cruelty.  Legal  punish¬ 
ment  would  be  meted  out  to  a  brutal  teacher  in  the  other  States  just  as  surely  as 
in  these,  but  resort  would  be  had  to  the  common  law  and  not  to  a  statute.  Cor¬ 
poral  punishment,  in  some  foriq  of  whipping,  has  been  the  common  mode  of  dis¬ 
cipline  in  school  from  time  immemorial;  custom  legalizes  it,  and  unless  forbidden 
in  express  terms  the  teacher  does  not  need  the  authority  of  a  special  permissive 
law.  Judicial  decisions  to  this  effect  have  been  made  in  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Con- 
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necticut,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Maine,  Minnesota,  North  Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  Wis¬ 
consin,  and  probably  in  other  States. 

Local  school  boards  have  always  the  implied  power  to  make  regulations  for  the 
order  and  discipline  of  their  respective  schools,  and  three  States,  viz,  Michigan, 
New  York,  and  Pennsylvania,  expressly  grant  them  this  power.  Acting  under 
this  power,  expressed  or  implied,  several  cities,  notably  New  York  City,  Chicago, 
and  Albany,  have  prohibited  absolutely  the  use  of  the  rod.  The  same  is  true  of 
Providence,  R,  I.,  except  in  the  primary  grades,  and  in  them  whipping  must  not 
be  inflicted  unless  the  written  consent  of  the  parent  or  guardian  has  been  pre¬ 
viously  filed  with  the  city  superintendent. 

Corporal  punishment  may  be  used  as  a  last  resort  and  under  rigid  regulations 
as  to  reports,  etc.,  in  a  great  many  cities,  among  them  being  Baltimore,  Detroit, 
Indianapolis,  Louisville,  Minneapolis,  New  Orleans,  Pittsburg,  Rochester,  St. 
Louis.  San  Francisco,  and  Worcester.  In  some  cities  where  there  is  no  formal 
prohibition,  such  a  strong  sentiment  has  grown  up  against  corporal  punishment 
that  it  is  rarely  or  never  inflicted.  Philadelphia  is  a  conspicuous  example  of  this. 


FOREIGNERS  IN  UNIVERSITIES  OF  EUROPE. 


The  number  of  foreigners  studying  in  Germany  is  considerable.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  numbers  given  below  represent  only  those  of 
matriculated  students,  for  those  are  the  only  ones  who  can  be  considered  in  official 
reports.  The  number  of  foreigners  who  visit  German  institutions  a3  hearers  for 
some  length  of  time,  and,  without  being  matriculated,  attend  climes,  work  in  labo¬ 
ratories,  and  listen  to  private  lectures  is  very  large,  but  can  not  be  stated  with 
accuracy ;  it  is  estimated  that  the  number  of  these  exceeds  the  matriculated  foreign¬ 
ers.  Especially  Americans  are  found  among  these  ‘ 4  h carers ,  ”  chiefly  because  thei r 
preparatory  schools  are  not  patterned  after  the  model  of  the  German  classical  high 
school,  hence  their  graduation  diploma  does  not  entitle  them  to  matriculation  in 
German  universities.  American  students  preferably  attend  Jena,  Leipsic,  Heidel¬ 
berg,  and  Berlin,  owing  to  the  pedagogical  seminaries  at  these  universities.  In 
the  summer  of  1895  the  universities  and  other  institutions  of  learning  in  Germany 
had  upon  their  rolls  the  names  of  3,353  foreigners,  that  is,  8.43  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  of  matriculated  students.  Of  these  3,363  foreigners  the  universities 
proper  had  2,015  (7  percent) ,  the  polytechnics  1,041  (13.1  per  cent) ,  the  veterinary 
schools  15  (1.53  percent) ,  the  agricultural  academies  101  (9.37  per  cent) ,  the  forestry 
academies  58  (18.6  per  cent),  and  the  mining  academies  13.2  (32.4  per  cent).  Of 
the  3,363  foreigners  968  were  Russians,  514  Americans,  467  Austrians  and  Hun¬ 
garians,  348  Swiss,  180  Englishmen,  158  Hollanders,  142  Bulgarians,  118  Swedes 
and  Norwegians,  83  Roumanians,  69  Italians,  57  Asiatic,  53  Frenchmen,  37  Servians, 
36  Belgians,  36  Turks,  37  Greeks,  26  Danes,  23  Africans,  14  Australians,  8  Span¬ 
iards,  4  Portuguese,  and  2  Montenegrins. 

In  the  Austrian  universities  and  other  institutions  there  were  matriculated  1,108 
foreigners  in  the  summer  of  1895  among  a  total  of  18,031  students,  or  6.14  per  cent. 
Of  these  1,108  foreigners  there  were  937  (6.58  per  cent)  students  of  universities, 
the  polytechnica  had  84  (3.1  per  cent),  the  mining  academies  16  (7  per  cent),  and 
the  agricultural  academy  in  Vienna  had  19  (7.88  per  cent).  The  1,103  foreigners 
consisted  of  239  Germans,  238  Russians,  115  Servians,  111  Italians,  103  Americans, 
76  Roumanians,  71  Bulgarians,  33  Turks,  31  Englishmen,  25  Swiss,  11  Greeks,  10 
Frenchmen,  9  Hollanders,  9  Swedes  and  Norwegians,  8  Africans,  6  Belgians,  6 
Asiatics,  3  Spaniards,  and  1  Montenegrin. 

The  Swiss  higher  seats  of  learning  matriculated  no  less  than  1,687  foreigners 
among  a  total  of  3,908  students.  The  percentage  of  foreigners  here  was  43.6. 
The  universities  alone  enrolled  1,341,  or  42.3  per  cent,  and  the  polytechnical  school 
in  Zurich  326,  or  43  per  cent,  of  a  total  number  of  the  matriculated  students.  Of 
the  1,687  foreigners  Germany  had  sent  549,  Russia  399,  Austria-Hungary  143,  Bul¬ 
garia  137,  Roumania  86,  Italy  68,  America  65,  France  63,  Asia  26,  Holland  25,  Tur¬ 
key  22,  England  20,  Greece  19,  Servia  17,  Sweden  and  Norway  15,  Denmark  5, 
Belgium  3,  Portugal  2,  Africa  2,  Spain  1. 

From  these  summaries  it  is  seen  that  as  .far  as  attendance  of  foreigners  is  con¬ 
cerned,  Switzerland  ranks  first  with  42.6  per  cent  of  the  total  number;  then  follows 
Germany,  with  8. 48  per  cent,  and  lastly  Austria,  with  6. 14  per  cent.  This  does  not, 
as  has  been  said  before,  include  the  so-called  free  lances  who  attend  these  higher 
seats  of  learning  only  for  a  time  and  who,  being  without  proper  preparation, 
can  not  matriculate,  hence  can  not  be  counted  as  students  by  the  officers  of  the 
institutions.  They  have,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  most  of  the  privileges  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  by  becoming  the  private  students  of  renowned  professors,  and  have  access  to 
the  libraries,  laboratories,  experimental  stations,  and  other  accessories  which  are 
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open  to  those  who  can  pay  the  fees.  In  Germany  it  is  the  mining  academies  which 
are,  comparatively,  attended  most  frequently  by  foreigners  (32.4  per  cent),  and 
the  veterinary  schools  are  attended  least  by  foreigners  (1.53  per  cent).  The  pro¬ 
portion  of  foreigners  in  German  universities  has  risen  from  5.16  per  cent  in  the 
year  1880  to  8.48  per  cent  in  1895.  In  Austria  the  school  of  agriculture  in  Vienna 
has  the  greatest  proportion  of  foreigners,  namely,  7.66  per  cent,  while  the  poly- 
technica  have  only  3. 1  per  cent.  In  Switzerland  universities  and  the  polytechnical 
school  are  attended  by  foreigners  at  about  an  equal  ratio. 

In  France  efforts  are  being  made  to  invite  foreign  students,  especially  from 
America,  to  attend  the  higher  institutions  of  learning.  Admission  to  these  insti¬ 
tutions  has  been  made  easier,  and  the  academic  degrees,  which  formerly  were  only 
given  to  French  students,  have  been  made  accessible.  A  communication  of  the 
United  States  ambassador  to  France,  Gen.  Horace  Porter,  to  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment,  dated  January  11,  1898,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  in  regard  to  the  admission 
of  a  student  from  the  United  States  into  the  School  of  Mines,  contains  statements 
which  are  applicable  to  other  higher  seats  of  learning  also.  He  says: 

“No  foreign  student  can  enter  any  of  the  schools  of  France — medicine,  phar¬ 
macy,  dentistry,  veterinary,  painting,  design,  architecture,  music,  declamation, 
engineering,  etc. — without  the  formal  application  of  the  diplomatic  representative 
of  this  country.  In  most  cases  two  letters  suffice,  one  making  aijplication,  the 
other  expressing  thanks  when  the  request  is  granted.  Sometimes  more  corre¬ 
spondence  is  necessary,  for  the  reason  that  those  proposing  to  enter  any  of  the  high- 
grade  schools  have  to  produce  certain  certificates  of  studies  or  diplomas,  which  the 
authorities  accept  only  when  they  come  through  the  embassy.  These  rules,  says 
General  Porter,  apply  to  all  f  oreign  students.  No  discrimination  is  made  against 
Americans;  on  the  contrary,  the  authorities  extend  all  possible  facilities  to  them. 
There  is  a  large  number  of  American  students  in  Paris.,  and,  as  a  rule,  they  are 
much  liked  by  the  teachers  in  French  institutions. 

“As  for  the  School  of  Mines,”  he  continues,  “  foreigners  can  be  admitted  there 
either  as  foreign  pupils,  in  which  case  they  have  to  stand  an  examination,  or  as 
free  auditors,  in  which  case  there  is  no  examination.  The  courses,  however,  are 
not  all  open  to  that  class  of  students,  and  no  diploma  is  granted  them,  in  both 
cases  they  have  to  pay  50  francs  ($9.65)  for  matriculation.  If  the  school  is  full,  as 
occasionally  happens,  the  application  for  admission  is  put  off  until  the  next  year.  ” 1 

Students  from  the  United  States  in  the  University  of  Paris,  1887-1898. 2 


Year. 

Faculty 
of  Prot¬ 
estant 
theol¬ 
ogy. 

Faculty 
of  law. 

Faculty 
of  medi¬ 
cine. 

Faculty 
of  scien¬ 
ces. 

Facility 
of  let¬ 
ters. 

School 
of  supe¬ 
rior 
phar¬ 
macy. 

Total. 

1887-58 _ _ _ _ 

1 

2 

2 

6 

11 

1888-89  . - . 

1 

4 

7 

8 

20 

1889-90 . 

1 

8 

7 

7 

8 

31 

1890-91 . 

10 

2 

2 

9 

23 

1891-92  . . . . 

14 

2 

8 

24 

1893-93  _ _ 

13 

4 

4 

24 

45 

1893-94. . . . 

2 

1 

20 

23 

1894-95  . :.. . 

3 

4 

2 

23 

1 

32 

1895-96  . 

4 

33 

1 

38 

1898-97 . . 

4 

10 

4 

32 

1 

51 

1897-98 . . . . 

- . — - 

3 

8 

6 

28 

1 

44 

Total . . . 

3 

■67 

43 

27 

193 

4 

342 

1For  further  information,  see  article  “Admission  of  foreign  students  to  the  French  universi¬ 
ties,”  Yol.  1  of  this  Report,  pp.  749-759. 

2  Statistics  furnished  by  Dr.  Bonet-Maury,  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  in  the  faculty  of 
Protestant  theology  in  the  University  of  Paris. 
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Salaries  of  officers  and  supervisors  in  certain  cities. 
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Chicago,  Ill . 
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Washington,  D.  C.: 
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56  organized  States,  Provinces,  and  Territories  (United  States  and  Canada),  printed  in  roman. 
4  unorganized  States,  Provinces,  and  Territories,  printed  in  italics. 

19  States,  Territories,  and  Provinces,  where  organization  is  thorough,  printed  in  small  caps. 
15  States,  Territories,  and  Provinces,  where  organization  is  good,  printed  in  full-face  rorcian. 

22  States,  Territories,  and  Provinces,  where  organization  is  partial,  printed  in  small  roman. 
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EDUCATION  REPORT,  1897-98. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  AND  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  IN  GERMANY. 

Continuation  or  supplementary  schools  (Fortbildungsscluilen)  in  Germany  are 
either  day  or  evening  schools;  few  are  secular  Sunday  schools.  Their  object  is  to 
supplement  the  elementary  education  acquired  in  the  common  schools,  and  to 
bridge  over  the  time  from  the  fourteenth  to  the  seventeenth  year  of  age  of  boys 
who  do  not  attend  a  high  school  or  a  secondary  industrial  or  technological  school, 
the  law  prohibiting  factory  or  shop  labor  of  children  under  17  years.  The  con¬ 
tinuation  schools  are  essentially  elementary  schools,  for  as  a  rule  they  teach  no 
foreign  languages  and  no  higher  mathematics,  hence  can  not  be  classed  among 
secondary  institutions. 

There  is  very  little,  if  any,  uniformity  in  the  courses  of  study  in  these  schools. 
They  adapt  themselves  readily  to  local  needs,  some  being  designed  to  aid  agricul¬ 
tural  ,  others  industrial,  communities.  Nor  are  the  educational  authorities  desirous 
of  subjecting  these  schools  to  a  uniformity  such  as  is  necessary  for  common 
schools,  because,  if  anywhere,  it  is  in  these  supplementary  agencies  of  the  people’s 
education  that  the  individuality  of  the  pupils  should  be  fostered  and  attempts  be 
made  to  meet  local  needs. 

There  were  in  1897  altogether  18,665  of  such  supplementary  schools  in  the  Ger¬ 
man  Empire,  attended  by  484,644  pupils.  The  Kingdom  of  Prussia  alone  had 
2,989  such  schools,  with  219,490  pupils.  The  necessity  of  maintaining  supplemen¬ 
tary  schools  varies  in  the  different  States.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  Bavaria,  where 
the  school  age  is  from  6  to  13  years,  such  supplementary  schools  are  more  neces¬ 
sary  than  in  other  States  which  keep  the  children  in  school  a  whole  year  longer. 
The  number  of  pupils  in  supplementary  schools  to  every  1,000  inhabitants  varies 
from  57  in  Bavaria  and  50  in  W  hrfcemberg  to  2  in  Schaumburg-Lippe. 

Several  communities  in  German  minor  States  have  decreed  compulsory  attend¬ 
ance  for  pupils  of  continuation  schools,  which  is  enforced  only  where  children  are 
employed  in  factory  and  shop  labor. 

There  has  grown  out  of  this  system  of  supplementary  schools  a  system  of  indus¬ 
trial  and  trade  schools  which  is  exerting  a  most  beneficial  influence  upon  the 
industrial  development  of  the  Empire.  They  are  chiefly  schools  for  the  building 
trades,  the  weaving  and  dyeing  trades,  schools  for  metal  workers,  and  all  are  more 
or  less  schools  of  design  as  well  as  schools  for  practical  work.  The  State  of  Prussia 
has  increased  its  appropriations  for  the  maintenance  of  these  trade  schools  from 
$213,484  in  1892  to  $340,050  in  1897.  Besides  these  sums  the  communities  pay  equal 
amounts,  and  private  donations  and  contributions  from  trade  unions  swell  the 
income  to  fully  $1,000,000  a  year. 

Austria  also  maintains  a  large  number  of  special  schools  of  industrial  character, 
as  does  Switzerland;  but  while  in  Austria  and  Germany  the  State  governments 
support  trade  schools,  the  Federal  Government  in  Switzerland  can  not  do  so,  being 
prohibited  by  the  Federal  Government,  "which  reserves  education  to  the  cantons. 

TEACHERS’  PENSIONS  AND  MUTUAL  AID  SOCIETIES. 

In  European  countries  in  which  the  State  supervises  and  directs  the  common 
schools  and  regulates  the  appointment  of  teachers,  laws  are  in  existence  which 
provide  for  the  teachers’  support  in  old  age,  and  even  offer  relief  incases  of  break¬ 
down.  But  while  in  former  years  the  pensions  paid  were  to  a  large  extent  the 
result  of  premiums  contributed  annually  by  the  teachers  themselves,  recent  legis¬ 
lation  in  most  States  has  done  away  with  the  teachers’  contributions  and  laid  the 
burden  of  paying  pensions  entirely  upon  the  State.  The  argument  advanced  was 
that  teachers,  as  servants  or  officers  of  the  State,  are  entitled  to  pensions  the  same 
as  all  other  civil  or  military  officers.  Furthermore,  that  teachers,  among  all  the 
State's  officers,  are  the  ones  who  deserve  the  highest  consideration,  being  the  best 
of  the  State’s  agencies  of  conservation  and  the  ones  who  are  more  likely  to  sacrifice 
their  health  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  Mutual  aid  societies  and  annuity 
funds  established  by  teachers  are  therefore  declining.  The  following  summary 
gives  the  facts  as  far  as  known  to  this  office: 


CURRENT  QUESTIONS. 
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Pensions  paid  to  teachers  of  elementary  schools  in  Europe. 


Country  or  State. 

Paid  by  State 
or  commu¬ 
nity. 

Dues  paid 
by  teachers, 
per  cent  of 
salary. 

Pen¬ 
sion 
may 
begin 
after — 

Mini¬ 
mum 
amount 
paid, 
per  cent 
of  last 
salary. 

Retire¬ 

ment 

takes 

place 

after— 

Maximum 
amount  paid, 
per  cent  of 
last  salary. 

German  Empire: 

Years. 

10 

25 

Years. 

45 

75  per  cent. 

Bavaria.  _ — 

Community  . 

5 

25 

45 

75  per  cent. 

35  per  cent. 

80  per  cent. 

75  per  cent. 

100  per  cent. 

90  per  cent. 

on  (C)  , 

80  per  cent. 

80  per  cent. 

100  per  cent. 
100  per  cent. 

88  per  cent. 
100  per  cent. 
100  per  cent. 

80  per  cent. 

80  per  cent. 

80  per  cent. 

109  per  cent. 

80  per  cent. 

80  per  cent. 

10 

40 

45 

Both  . 

10 

30 

40 

Both . 

None . 

10 

30 

45 

10 

45 

45 

Mccklehburg-Schwerin 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz  . . 

20 

(&) 

(c) 

40 

50 

(c) 

10  • 

(e) 

45 

2  per  cent.. 

community. 
Both  ...  . 

(?) 

5 

(?) 

33* 

33J 

37 

Both . . 

None . 

50 

Anhalt _ _ 

Both . 

None.. . 

5 

50 

Saxe-Altenburg . 

Both . 

None. . . 

10 

34“ 

45 

Saxe-Coburg-Gotha _ 

Saxe-Meiiimgen . . 

Both 

None  . . 

10 

40 

40 

Both . 

None. . 

10 

60 

50 

Reuss  sen.  line _ 

Both  _ 

2  per  cent.. 
2  per  cent.  . 
None  . . 

10 

40 

45 

Reuss,  ip.  line _ _ 

Both  .  . . 

10 

40 

45 

Sch  war  zburg- Soudersh 
Schwarzburg-Rudolst. _ 
Liippe-Detmnlt  .  .  _ 

Both  - 

10 

40 

48 

Both. . 

None. . 

10 

40 

50 

45 

Both 

None.. . 

10 

40 

Schaumburg- Lippe . 

Both _ 

None. . 

10 

30 

45 

Waldeck  . . . . 

Both  _ 

None. . 

10 

33.1 

45 

66f~  per  cent. 

80  per  cent. 

75  per  cent. 

SO  per  cent. 

75  per  cent. 

100  per  cent. 
$150-1200. 

Bremen . . . 

Community  . 
Community  . 
Community  . 
State  and 
community. 
Both . 

None. . . 

10 

40 

45 

Liibeck . . 

None . 

10 

33i 

40 

So 

Hamburg..  . . . . 

None._ . 

10 

40 

Alsace-Lorraine 

"NT-one 

10 

25 

45 

Austria _  _ 

( d ) 

(?) 

10 

m 

(?) 

40 

Hungary  .  _  _ _ 

Roth  .  _ 

(?) 

40 

Switzerland  _ 

(e) 

Both . . 

Denmark . . 

(?) 

10 

10 

45 

68|  per  cent. 

Norway . — . . . 

State/ _ 

Sweden _  _ 

State  . 

None . . 

1?) 

(?) 

12 

(?) 

(?) 

(?) 

(?) 

(?) 

(*) 

30 

75  per  cent. 
66f-  per  cent. 
(?) 

50  per  cent. 

(?) 

$100  for  each 

Netherlands _ 

State _ 

None  _ 

40 

Belgium _ _ 

Communities 

3  per  cent.. 
None _ 

30 

Prance 

State _ 

(?) 

(?) 

25 

Italy . . . 

State  g . . . 

None _ 

30 

Great  Britain . . 

State _ 

$15  +  $1.25 
for  each 
10  per 
cent  of 
increase 
of  salary. 

10 

35 

year  after 
10  years  of 
service. 

a  In  Bavaria  the  dues  paid  by  teachers  vary  considerably  in  the  different  parts  of  the  King¬ 
dom—  i.  e.,  between  §1.25  in  central  Franconia  and  §05  in  lower  Palatinate.  Also  initiation  fees 
are  paid. 

&  Lowest  amount  of  salary. 

c  At  pleasure  of  the  Crown . 

d  In  some  crown  lands  of  Austria  dues  are  paid  by  teachers. 

e  In  Switzerland  the  cantonal  governments  are,  as  a  rule,  opposed  to  pensioning  teachers. 
Where  it  is  done, it  is  the  result  of  local  agreement.  The  teachers  themselves  maintain  annuity 
funds. 

/In  Norway  pensions  are  paid  to  all  teachers,  but  each  case  is  individually  decided  by 
Parliament. 

g  In  Italy  the  State  pension  fund  is  not  large.  Hence  private  annuity  funds  are  numerous. 

1i  See  last  column. 


General  notes. — The  foregoing  statements  have  reference  to  men  teachers. 
Women  teachers  are  retired,  on  an  average,  ten  years  earlier,  and  their  pensions 
amount  to  about  10  to  20  per  cent  less  than  those  of  the  men. 

In  most  German  States  the  communities  (or  the  State)  make  a  single  relief  pay¬ 
ment  if  a  teacher  is  disabled  before  he  reaches  the  end  of  the  tenth  year  of  service — 
i.  e.,  the  loweT  age  limit.  The  same  practice  prevails  in  Austria  and  a  few  other 
countries. 
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EDUCATION  REPORT,  1897-98. 

Pensions  pa  id  to  teachers  of  secondary  schools  in  Europe. 


Country  or  State. 

Paid  by  State 
or  commu¬ 
nity. 

Dues  paid 
by  teachers, 
per  cent  of 
salary. 

Pen¬ 
sion 
begins 
after — 

Mini¬ 
mum 
amount 
paid, 
per  cent 
of  last 
salary. 

Retire¬ 

ment 

takes 

place 

after— 

Maximum 
amount  paid, 
per  cent  of 
last  salary. 

German  Empire; 

Years. 

Years. 

Both . 

None . 

10 

25 

40 

75  per  cent. 

Both . . 

None . 

4 

70 

(?) 

i00  per  cent. 

None  .. 

10 

30 

40 

80  per  cent. 

None 

10 

40 

(a) 

N  one _ 

10 

30 

40 

75  per  cent. 

Both . 

None . . 

5 

40 

50 

100  per  cent. 

None 

20 

50 

50 

90  per  cent. 

None 

1 

40 

36 

80  per  cent. 

Both . 

None 

1 

50 

50 

90  per  cent. 

Both _ 

None  _ 

3 

33i 

50 

100  per  cent. 

Saxe-Meiningen 

Both  -  - 

None 

1 

45 

40 

75  per  cent. 

Saxe-Altenburg 

Both 

3  per  cent. . 

1 

25 

40 

80  per  cent. 

Saxe-Coburg-Gotha - 

Both  . . . . 

1  per  cent.. 

1 

40 

40 

100  per  cent. 

Anhalt  _ 

Both _ 

N  one _ 

1 

33i 

49 

100  per  cent. 

Schwarzburg-Rudolst.  - 

Both . 

None . 

1 

40 

36 

80  per  cent. 

Schwar  zburg-  Soudersh 

Both . 

None. . 

1 

40 

37 

80  per  cent. 

Waldeck 

_  _  _ 

None  . 

1 

33i 

26 

1  66 J  per  cent. 

Re  ass,  sen.  line .  _ _ 

Both  - 

None. . 

1 

40 

37 

1  80  per  cent. 

Reiiss,  jr.  line _ 

Both . 

N  one  _ 

1 

40 

45 

80  per  cent. 

Schaumburg-Lippe _ 

Both _ 

None . 

10 

30 

37 

80  per  cent. 

Lippe-Detmoit  - 

Both 

None  .. 

1 

40 

37 

80  per  cent. 

Lubeck  .  _ 

Both . 

None  _ 

10 

33} 

35 

75  per  cent. 

Bremen  _ . . . 

Both . 

N one  . . 

1 

40 

30 

!  80  per  cent. 

Hamburg  _ . 

Both  . . 

None  _ 

1 

40 

50 

100  per  cent. 

Alsace-Lorraine . 

Both . . 

None _ 

10 

25 

40 

75  per  cent. 

Austria  . . . 

Both 

None  . 

8 

(?) 

30 

100  per  cent. 

Hungary . . 

Both  . . 

None.. . 

10 

40 

30 

100  per  cent. 

Switzerland- . 

(6) 

(?) 

(?) 

(?) 

(?) 

(?) 

Denmark  . . . . 

(c) 

(?) 

10 

10 

45 

66f  per  cent. 

Norway . . . 

(d) 

(?) 

(?) 

(?) 

(?) 

(?) 

Sweden . . 

State . 

None . 

10 

(?) 

30 

$900. 

Netherlands . 1 

Both _ 

(e) 

(?) 

r  (?) 

30 

66|  per  cent. 

Belgium  .  . . .  I 

State  . . . . 

None  .. 

(?) 

(?) 

30 

66 1  per  cent. 

Prance  . . . 

State  _ 

10  per  cent. 

(?) 

(?) 

30 

66£  per  cent. 

Spain . 

if) 

(/) 

(/) 

if) 

if) 

if) 

Portugal . 

Both _ | 

10  per  cent. 

10 

33| 

25 

100  per  cent. 

Italy . . . . 

(9) 

( 9 ) 

( 9 ) 

(9) 

iff) 

i9) 

Greece  h . . . 

State. ........ 

7i  per  cent. 

(?) 

(?) 

20 

40  per  cent. 

Russia, . •„ . 

(i) 

(t) 

(i) 

(i) 

i i ) 

ii) 

Great  Britain . 

(k) 

(k) 

(k) 

(7c) 

(*0 

ik) 

a  In  Wiirtemberg  the  pensions  may  reach  92J  per  cent  in  cases  where  the  salary  is  not  higher 
than  $600.  The  rate  of  increase  is  H  per  cent;  as  high  as  85  per  cent  with  salaries  over  $600.  ISTo 
pension  can  exceed  $1,500. 

b  The  population  is  not  favorably  inclined  to  paying  pensions  to  teachers  or  other  civil  officers. 
Where  it  is  done,  it  is  the  result  of  local  agreement. 

cXn  Denmark  each  case  is  decided  by  the  minister  of  education,  but  usually  according  to  the 
scheme  indicated  in  the  table. 

d  Each  case  is  decided  by  Parliament. 

eln  the  Netherlands  the  teacher  pays  one  year’s  salary  into  the  pension  fund  within  the  first 
five  years  of  service. 

/In  Spain  the  State  pays  two-fifths  of  salary  for  two  years  after  twenty  years  of  service; 
three-fifths  of  salary  after  twenty-five  years,  and  four-fifths  of  salary  after  thirty-five  years  of 
service,  but  only  for  two  years. 

g  In  Italy  teachers  may  retire  from  service  on  account  of  ill  health,  and  still  draw  one-half  or 
three-fourths  of  their  salaries,  according  to  the  length  of  service. 

/tin  Greece  an  addition  of  one  fiftieth  of  the  salary  is  paid  for  each  additional  year  of  service, 
over  and  above  the  40  per  cent  paid  after  twenty  years. 

i In  Russia  the  pensions  are  not  uniform;  they  range  between  300  and  400  rubles  after  twenty- 
five  years  of  service. 

fcln  Great  Britain  a  few  distinguished  schools,  such  as  Eton,  pay  pensions;  the  majority  of 
secondary  schools  being  private  institutions  do  not  pay  pensions  to  teachers. 

In  the  United  States  no  teachers  are  pensioned  from  public  funds.  Voluntary 
beneficial  associations  have  been  formed  in  some  cities,  and  in  other  localities 
specified  below.  State  laws  provide  for  similar  ends  in  a  similar  way,  the  essen¬ 
tial  difference  being  that  in  the  latter  case  participation  is  enforced  upon  all  teach¬ 
ers.  The  following  paragraph  shows  the  varieties  of  organization,  etc. : 

Voluntary  mutual  benefit  associations  for  temporary  aid  only  exist  in  Baltimore, 
St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Chicago,  Buffalo,  Sam  Francisco, 
St.  Paul,  and  one  interstate  association.  These  call  for  $1  to  $2  initiation  fee;  $1 
to  $5  annual  dues.  Special  assessments  of  $1  are  made  in  some  cases.  Benefits  in 
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sickness  range  from  50  cents  a  day  to  $10  a  week;  at  death  funeral  expenses  only 
are  paid  in  some  instances,  and  in  others  a  sum  equal  to  $1  from  each  member  of 
the  association. 

Associations  for  annuity,  or  retirement  fund  only,  are  in  New  York,  Boston,  and 
Baltimore,  and.  there  is  an  annuity  guild  in  Massachusetts.  The  initiation  fees 
reported  are  $3  to  $5.  The  annual  dues  are  1  to  H  per  cent  of  salary  up  to  $18  or 
$20.  The  annuity  is  from  60  per  cent  of  salary  to  $600  a  year.  Time  of  service 
required  for  retirement  is  from  two  to  five  years  with  disability,  or  from  thirty- 
five  to  forty  years  without  disability. 

Associations  for  both  temporary  aid  and  annuity  exist  in  Hamilton  County 
(Cincinnati),  Philadelphia,  Brooklyn,  and  District  of  Columbia.  Initiation  fees, 
$1  to  $10;  annual  dues  $5  to  $40.  Annuity,  $5  per  week  to  $600  per  year,  and  $100 
for  funeral  expenses  in  case  of  death.  Temporary  aid,  during  illness,  $5  or  $6 
per  week.  Time  of  service  required  for  retirement  is  two  to  five  years  with  dis¬ 
ability,  or  thirty-five  to  forty  years  without  disability. 

Pension  or  retirement  funds  are  authorized  by  State  legislatures  for  St.  Louis, 
all  cities  in  California,  Brooklyn,  New  York  City,  Detroit,  Chicago,  all  cities  in 
New  Jersey,  Cincinnati,  and  Buffalo.  Dues  vary  little;  they  are  generally  1  per 
cent  of  salary.  Annuity,  $250  to  one-half  of  salary;  maximum,  $1,200.  Minimum 
length  of  service  with  disability,  twenty  to  thirty  years;  without  disability, 
twenty-five  to  thirty-five  years. 

There  are  no  new  establishments  of  annuity  funds  to  be  reported  for  1898-99, 
but  the  existing  ones  report  progress,  though  some  fears  are  expressed  that  the 
annual  dues  are  generally  too  low,  a  fact  which  may  lead  to  financial  difficulties 
in  the  future  unless  special  efforts  are  made  to  increase  the  funds  by  holding 
bazaars  and  securing  donations. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  EDUCATIONAL  TOPICS. 

Contents:  Athletic  gymnastics,  by  A.  Mosso— The  artificial  production  of  nitrates  for  agricul¬ 
tural  purposes,  from  an  address  by  Sir  William  Crookes— The  use  of  pictures  in  public  libraries, 
by  Samuel  Sweet  Green. 

ATHLETIC  GYMNASTICS. 

[From  “The  Physical  Education  of  the  Young.”  By  A.  Mosso,  professor  in  the  University 

of  Turin.] 

I. 

I  asked  one  of  the  most  celebrated  physicians  in  Italy  what  he  thought  of  gym¬ 
nastics.  His  answer  was  that  many  of  the  best  gymnasts  whom  he  had  known 
died  of  consumption.  That  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  vigor  and  force  are  two 
distinct  things. 

Galen.1  who  was  the  greatest  physiologist  of  antiquity,  treated  the  subject  in 
his  works  more  than  sixteen  centuries  ago.  During  the  time  that  he  was  physi¬ 
cian  of  the  gladiatorial  school,  and  at  Rome  where  he  was  the  most  illustrious 
physician  at  the  end  of  the  second  century,  Galen  had  occasion  to  make  observa¬ 
tions  on  athletic  gymnastics  as  no  one  could  make  them  to-day.  In  one  paragraph, 
speaking  of  the  diseases  of  athletes  and  in  order  to  show  that  vast  development  of 
muscle  obtained  by  constant  exercise  is  not  an  indication  of  health,  Galen  said 
“Gymnastics  is  dangerous  to  health.” 

It  seems  strange  to  one  who  is  not  a  physician  that  an  athlete,  with  every  appear¬ 
ance  of  extreme  robustness  which  the  extraordinary  development  of  his  muscular 
system  gives  him,  should  not  be  for  that  reason  more  healthy  than  others,  and  that 
the  excess  of  his  force  should  itself  be  a  cause  of  weakness.  Every  physician 
knovrs  hundreds  of  persons  more  agile  and  of  greater  force  than  himself,  as  acro¬ 
bats,  famous  gymnasiarchs,  with  whom  he  would  not  be  willing  to  exchange 
either  lungs  or  digestive  mechanism  or  any  other  organism  of  the  body. 

“You  strangely  impose  upon  our  credulity”  some  readers  will  say;  “this  crowns 
all;  after  hearing  gymnastics  preached,  to  see  so  much  ranting  against  it.”  Listen 
to  me.  I  do  not  say  that  gymnastics  ought  to  be  suppressed.  I  am  making  a  crit¬ 
icism  of  it  from  a  physiological  standpoint  in  the  hope  of  advancing  its  evolution 
toward  a  method  more  natural  and  more  efficacious  in  the  exercises  of  the  body. 

The  gymnastics  to  which  the  people  of  Rome  devoted  themselves  was  not  mili¬ 
tary,  but  merely  civil  and  recreative.  Of  this  we  have  numerous  proofs  among 
Roman  writers.  In  a  letter  to  Calvisius,  Pliny  the  younger  said  that  he  would 
take  as  a  model  the  aged  Spirinna,  who  was  admired  by  everybody  for  his  vigor. 
He  mentioned  the  endless  walks  taken  by  him  every  day,  how  he  went  about 
entirely  naked  in  the  sun  before  talcing  his  bath,  and  he  spoke  of  his  passion  for 
ball  playing.2 

In  Martial's  Epigrams  there  is  a  ludicrous  portrait  of  a  sycophant  who,  after 
taking  his  bath,  ran  to  the  thermae  to  gather  up  the  balls,  and  ran  with  them  to 


1  Galeni  Ars  tuendae  sanitatis  num  ad  medicinalem  artem  spectet  an  ad  exercitatoriam. 

2Deinde  movetur  pila  vehementer  et  diu.  (Book  III,  letter  1.) 
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rich  and  influential  players,  hoping  to  get  some  reward  from  them.  Martial  also, 
in  another  celebrated  verse,  tell  us  that  everybody,  young  and  old,  played  at  ball. 
Folle  decet  pueros  ludere,  folle  senes.  “  Follis  ”  was  a  large  ball  filled  with  air. 

That  the  Romans  did  not  have  fondness  for  gymnastics,  athletic  or  histrionic, 
as  Mercurial  calls  it,  can  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  athletes  in  greater  part 
were  foreigners.  People  admired  them,  they  paid  them,  they  applauded  them  in 
the  thermae  and  the  circus,  but  they  did  not  hold  them  in  any  honor.  We  have  at 
Rome  monuments  in  which  we  see  types  as  though  they  were  alive.  The  bronze 
statue  in  the  Museum  of  the  Thermae  which  was  found  in  the  Via  Nazionale  rep¬ 
resents  a  characteristic  figure  of  an  athlete.  Whoever  has  seen  can  never  forget 
the  stupid,  brutal  face  of  the  pugilist.  The  statue  is  perhaps  one  of  the  very  best 
which  has  been  brought  to  light  in  our  times.  It  has  a  natural  grandeur,  and  is 
executed  with  such  exactitude  of  detail  that  one  takes  it  to  be  an  intended  portrait 
of  a  celebrated  pugilist  whom  the  artist  represents  at  the  moment  when  he  has 
come  forth  victorious  from  the  combat.  Thus,  as  a  man  in  repose,  he  rests  his 
forearms  on  his  thighs,  his  body  slightly  inclined.  What  gives  to  him  a  barbarous 
aspect  is  the  vast  dimension  of  his  jaws.  His  face  on  one  side  is  somewhat 
swollen.  His  ears  are  torn,  his  hair  matted  with  blood,  drops  of  which  are  seen 
on  different  parts  of  his  body. 

Yet,  among  all  the  monuments  of  ancient  Rome,  that  which  gives  in  the  clear¬ 
est  fashion  the  history  of  athletic  gymnastics  is  the  mosaic  in  the  upper  story  of 
the  Lateran  Museum.  It  formed  the  floor  of  the  east  and  west  expedrse  in  the 
baths  of  Caracalla.  The  fragments  found  were  readjusted  so  as  to  make  that 
grand  picture.  The  anatomical  execution,  although  exaggerating  the  protuber¬ 
ances  of  the  muscles,  is  perfect,  even  in  the  most  minute  details.  One  feels  that 
these  figures  are  portraits  of  the  celebrated  gymnasiarchs  of  the  epoch.  But  it  is 
evident  at  first  view  that  they  are  foreigners,  for  in  their  physiognomy  there  is 
something,  I  can  not  say  what,  of  the  beastly.  The  neck  is  shortened  by  the  vast 
development  of  the  muscles  of  the  shoulders  and  the  neck,  especially  the  deltoid 
and  the  trapezoid.  The  arms  and  the  legs  are  in  a  state  of  slight  flexion.  There 
also  the  artist  represented  faithfully  the  state  of  partial  contraction  which  we 
notice  in  the  muscles  of  those  who  exercise  to  excess  certain  portions  of  the  body, 
as  we  see  among  acrobats  performing  on  the  trapeze  and  among  celebrated 
wrestlers. 

The  collection  of  figures  represents  an  athletic  school.  Some  beardless  j^ouths 
are  there  ready  for  the  course;  others  hold  in  hand  the  discus;  others  yet,  with 
ferocious  eyes  and  legs  firmly  planted,  await  the  moment  of  wrestling.  Some  have 
their  arms  wrapped  with  the  cestus,  or  the  palms  of  the  hands  opened  in  sign  of 
defiance.  All  around  are  objects  which  serve  as  ornaments  in  athletic  schools — 
emblems,  chaplets,  and  palms. 

II. 

By  exercise  muscular  force  increases  rapidly  and  steadily  continues.  Whoever 
is  not  a  physiologist  and  a  physician  studies  the  effects  of  gymnastics  possibly 
imbued  with  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  extraordinary  development  of  muscles 
is  attended  by  like  effects  on  the  other  organs  of  the  tody.  Touching  this  error  I 
will  mention  some  experiments  made  in  my  laboratory  by  Dr.  Manca. 

He,  or  one  of  his  attendants,  took  in  hand  two  dumb-bells,  each  of  the  weight  of 
5  kilos.  He  placed  himself  before  a  clock  sounding  the  minute  and  the  second, 
and  by  movement  of  the  arms  began  to  raise  the  dumb-bells  upward.  At  the  next 
second  he  returned  to  the  point  of  .departure  by  lowering  the  arms.  At  the  third 
the  arms  were  again  raised.  He  repeated  these  movements  of  lifting  these  weights 
every  two  seconds  until  he  became  fatigued  to  the  point  of  not  being  able  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  the  same  rhythm. 

An  assistant  standing  behind  wrote  down  every  day  the  number  of  times  the 
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dumb-bells  were  lifted  without  exhaustion  of  force.  He  made  the  exercise  only 
once  a  day;  but  as  he  continued  it  for  weeks  and  months,  it  was  observed  that  his 
force  increased  daily  with  surprising  regularity.  It  was  then  that  by  these  experi¬ 
ments  Dr.  Manca  gradually  pushed  the  number  of  times  of  lifting  the  dumb-bells 
from  28,  which  he  made  on  an  average  during  the  first  week,  to  95,  the  average  in 
the  ninth  week  of  exercises. 1 

Two  reasons  explain  that  continued  regular  progression.  First,  the  muscles 
gradually  accustomed  themselves  to  the  more  intense  exertion.  Second,  their 
structure,  little  by  little,  was  modified  and  increased  in  volume.  Upon  that  growth 
of  the  muscles  I  also  have  made  experiments  in  my  laboratory.  Professor  Aducco, 
with  great  precision,  photographed  the  arms  and  the  backs  of  5  students;  he  also 
made  accurate  measurements  around  their  chests  and  arms.  These  began  to  exer¬ 
cise  every  day  at  the  trapeze  and  parallel  bars,  and  he  kept  them  at  it  several 
months,  in  order  to  fix  the  rate  of  increase  which,  at  the  end  of  four  weeks,  had 
already  become  visible  in  the  muscles  of  the  shoulders,  the  thorax,  and  the  arms. 

The  problem  is  very  complex.  We  become  stronger  by  the  practice  of  gymnas¬ 
tics  because,  as  I  have  shown  in  my  book  on  Fatigue,  we  habituate  ourselves  to 
the  products  of  fatigue,  and  to  the  poisons  which  are  secreted  during  the  work  of 
the  muscles  (if  I  may  use  that  term).  But  we  become  stronger  also  because  the 
muscles,  excited  by  exercise,  dilate  and  increase  in  volume.  The  researches  made 
by  me  tend  to  divide  these  two  factors.  But,  in  the  meantime,  it  is  easy  to  observe 
that  we  become  stronger  by  exercise  before  enlargement  of  the  muscles  becomes 
apparent.  We  attain  in  training  a  maximum  of  intensity,  and  we  keep  ourselves 
not  for  an  instant  only  at  the  culminant  point  of  physical  force,  but,  even  when 
the  muscles  have  returned  to  their  natural  size  after  long  rest,  even  for  months, 
the  beneficial  effect  of  exercise  remains. 

III. 

In  the  time  while  I  was  a  surgeon  in  the  Army  I  became  convinced  that  the 
most  muscular  men  are  not  always  those  who  best  resist  fatigue  of  military  life 
and  infectious  diseases. 

Prof.  Birch  Hirschfeld  said,  in  effect,  that  predominance  of  the  muscular  system 
among  athletes  leads  to  a  state  of  tension  of  all  the  other  organs  which,  in  nour¬ 
ishing  the  muscles  and  providing  for  their  motive  action,  end  by  exhausting  them¬ 
selves  easily  and  becoming  more  sensitive  to  infectious  influences. 

Let  us  rapidly  examine  this  problem.  From  it  we  shall  become  convinced  that 
the  rapid  development  of  the  muscles  obtained  from  athletic  gymnastics  is  not  in 
itself  an  essential  condition  of  vigor,  and  that  we  must  distinguish  in  their  opera¬ 
tion  between  their  aptitude  to  produce  a  maximum  effort  and  that  of  producing 
long  series  of  ordinary  contractions  without  fatiguing  ourselves  too  much.  *  *  * 

The  increase  of  volume  of  muscles  gained  by  exercise  is  so  obvious  to  everybody, 
that  physicians  and  gymnasts  are  considered  by  that  fact  as  having  in  their  hands 
a  means  highly  efficacious  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  organic  system.  In  order 
to  convince  the  reader  that  muscles  of  moderate  volume  can  do  as  much  work 
and  perform  their  functions  as  well  as  those  of  greater,  I  call  attention  to  the  leg 
of  Abyssinians. 

All  officers  who  have  been  with  companies  of  native  soldiers  in  the  Erythrean 
country  speak  in  praise  of  the  prodigious  rapidity  and  endurance  which  Abyssin¬ 
ians  exhibit  on  the  march,  the  facility  with  which  they  ascend  mountains  and 
hills  and  reach  the  top,  where  our  soldiers  arrive  languid  and  much  worn.  Now, 
Abyssinians  and  Arabs  are  well  known  for  the  nimbleness  of  their  legs. 

Some  persons  suppose  that  inferior  races  endure  the  fatigue  of  march  better 
than  we  because  their  heel  bone  is  more  elongated.  It  would  thus  allow  the 


1  G.  Manca,  Italian  Biological  Archives,  Vol.  XVII,  p.  389. 
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muscles  which  serve  to  lift  up  the  body  more  easily  to  adapt  themselves  to  it. 
(These  are  the  ones  which  form  the  calf  of  the  leg  and  which  are  inserted  in  the  heel 
by  the  tendon  of  Achilles.)  Others  say  that  Abyssinians  and  Arabs  have  muscles 
less  fleshy  but  longer  than  ours.  In  a  series  of  experiments  made  by  me  in  con¬ 
cert  with  Dr.  Patrizi  at  a  time  when  a  delegation  of  Abyssinians  and  Arabs  passed 
through  Turin,  I  discovered  that  neither  of  these  suppositions  was  true.  There¬ 
fore  I  still  insist  that,  even  while  continuing  slender,  a  muscle  can  acquire  aptitude 
for  enduring  exertion  better  than  one  of  greater  volume. 

Among  the  Alps  I  have  seen  famous  guides  the  muscles  of  whose  legs  were  less 
developed  than  those  of  some  of  my  companions  who  were  easily  fatigued  in 
walking. 

Straining  the  muscles  is  a  thing  entirely  different  from  their  physiological  exer¬ 
tion.  Even  the  work  of  muscular  contractions  follows  this  or  that  rule  according 
as  those  contractions  are  extreme  or  of  moderate  intensity.  Straining  excites  the 
formative  function  of  the  muscle  more  than  normal  exertion.  Straining  is  a  phe¬ 
nomenon  ultraphysiological,  and  almost  morbid,  which  excites  the  muscle  and 
provokes  distension  and  multiplication  of  muscular  fibers.  To  make  this  under¬ 
stood  by  example,  I  will  call  attention  to  the  callosity  of  the  hands  and  the  feet. 
Pressure  continued  on  one  portion  of  the  skin  excites  in  its  coatings  formative 
action  that  makes  it  thicker  and  harder.  When  pressure  ceases  callosity  disap¬ 
pears.  In  the  same  manner  the  muscles  become  finer  when  exercise  is  discon¬ 
tinued. 

Increase  in  the  muscles,  however,  does  not  change  the  general  conditions  of 
health.  Even  the  fact  of  the  appearance  or  absence  of  muscular  development 
according  to  existence  or  default  of  exercise  proves  that  the  matter  is  a  phenome¬ 
non  entirely  local,  and  not  even  necessary  to  life. 

We  see,  by  the  example  of  the  heart,  that  physiological  contractions  of  the 
muscles  have  no  great  effect  upon  the  nutrition  of  the  muscles  themselves  nor 
upon  their  development.  Of  all  the  muscles  of  the  human  body  it  is  the  strongest 
and  performs  the  greatest  amount  of  work.  The  heart  is  the  first  to  put  itself  in 
motion  when  we  are  yet  in  a  state  of  embryo,  and  it  is  the  last  to  rest  in  death. 
If  the  volume  of  its  muscles  were  to  grow  continually  from  exercise,  that  organ 
would  be  distended  to  the  point  where  it  could  no  longer  perform  its  functions. 

The  proof  that  growth  of  the  volume  of  the  muscles  is  not  due  to  physiological 
contractions,  but  rather  to  straining,  is  that,  when  any  malady  contracts  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  valves  of  the  heart,  and  when,  consequently,  the  blood  can  no  longer 
course  freely  into  the  systole,  the  volume  of  the  heart  constantly  increases.  Then 
hypertrophy  of  the  cardiac  muscle  manifests  itself,  known  under  the  name  of 
coeur  de  boeuf  (beef's  heart)  because  of  the  dimensions  it  acquires. 

Contraction  of  the  muscles  does  not  increase  their  volume  so  long  as  it  is  purely 
physiological.  We  observe  this  by  the  muscles  of  respiration,  in  the  diaphragm 
and  intercostal  muscles,  which  are  very  slender  although  at  continual  work 
throughout  life.  We  may  therefore  affirm  that,  in  gymnastics,  that  which  aug¬ 
ments  their  volume  is  not  physiological  excitation  of  contraction,  but  that  of 
straining,  which  is  an  irritation  ultraphysiological.  The  dilatation  of  the  muscles 
effected  by  athletic  gymnastics  is  a  hypertrophy  and  a  phenomenon  almost  patho¬ 
logical.  In  thus  exaggerating,  I  wish  to  give  clearer  expression  to  the  idea  that 
extreme  size  of  a  muscle  is  a  thing  entirely  distinct  from  its  aptitude  to  perform, 
during  an  extended  period,  a  great  amount  of  mechanical  work. 

When  the  section  of  a  muscle  becomes  larger,  it  allows  lifting  of  a  greater 
weight,  but  not  the  lifting  of  a  moderate  weight  a  greater  number  of  times. 
Often  predominant  development  of  the  muscles  of  the  arms  is  hurtful  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  conditions  of  life.  We  shall  see  further  on  that  masters  in  gymnastics  are 
those  who  are  least  capable  of  enduring  marches  and  the  fatigue  of  military  life. 
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IY. 

When  we  analyze  a  gymnastic  movement  we  should  consider,  first,  the  brain 
and  the  spinal  marrow  where  the  nervous  action  which  produces  contraction 
begins;  second,  the  muscles  which  transform  chemical  energy  into  mechanical 
work;  third,  the  waste  proceeding  from  the  destruction  of  one  part  of  the  nerv¬ 
ous  system  and  of  the  muscles  consequent  upon  the  performance  of  mechanical 
work. 

Endurance  consists  in  the  aptitude  we  gain  in  producing  from  contraction  of 
the  muscles  a  greater  effect  with  the  help  of  exercise,  and  in  the  habit  which  the 
nervous  system  slowly  acquires  of  being  less  sensible  of  perturbations  in  the  organ¬ 
ism  caused  by  waste  and  blood  pollution  produced  by  fatigue.  Another  impor¬ 
tant  .factor  is  increase  of  volume  in  the  muscles  by  exercise  which  renders  them 
capable  of  lifting  greater  weights. 

Already  knowing  that  on  the  cessation  of  exercise  the  muscles  gradually  shrink 
to  their  natural  volume,  and  that  the  effects  of  training  cease  also,  I  asked  myself 
which  one  of  these  results  continues  longest,  greater  endurance  of  fatigue  or 
larger  volume  of  muscles. 

For  an  example  of  those  researches  on  the  physiology  of  gymnastics  I  will  cite 
one  of  the  experiments  made  by  Professor  Aducco.  We  had  arranged  in  the  lab¬ 
oratory  some  gymnastic  equipments,  in  order  to  be  more  easily  in  reach  of  the 
physiological  apparatus  serving  for  the  study  of  man  when  in  exercise.  Having 
leaped  up  to  grasp  the  bar  of  the  trapeze,  Professor  Aducco  made  the  maneuver  of 
bending  his  arms  and  lifting  his  body  so  as  to  put  his  chin  on  a  level  with  the  bar. 
Each  of  these  movements  lasted  about  five  seconds.  Then  he  let  his  body  down 
to  the  full  length  of  his  arms  and  immediately  lifted  himself  again. 

When  he  began,  Professor  Aducco  accomplished  eleven  or  twelve  of  these  feats 
before  fatigue  forced  him  to  stop.  He  progressed  day  by  day  to  twenty-one  and 
twenty-two.  Meanwhile  the  muscles  of  the  arm  gradually  grew  larger.  At  the 
end  of  a  year  of  rest  they  had  returned  to  their  primitive  volume,  but  when  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  a  new  series  of  these  exercises  he  accomplished  at  the  first  trial  fourteen 
feats.  I  hope  to  find  before  long  others  having  enough  of  Professor  Aducco’s  good 
will  to  continue  these  studies.  For  the  present  it  appears  from  that  first  trial  that 
the  effect  of  exercise  upon  the  nervous  system— the  internal  effect,  if  I  may  express 
it — endures  longer  than  the  peripheric  or  muscular  effect. 

I  maintain  that  gymnastics  ought  to  avoid  the  efforts  which  are  morbid  exci¬ 
tations  and  apply  itself,  above  all,  to  act  interiorly  on  the  nervous  system,  in 
accustoming  it  to  influence  the  muscles  little  by  little  in  order  to  obtain  the  maxi¬ 
mum  of  beneficial  result  with  the  least  expense  of  energy.  Scientific  gymnastics 
should  not  allow  itself  to  be  seduced  by  the  development  of  the  muscles  produced 
by  means  of  athletic  exercises. 

Strainings  engender  hypertrophy.  But  this  result  is  fundamentally  different 
from  the  endurance  of  work,  the  most  important  quality  of  muscles  in  common 
life.  In  fine,  in  doing  so  that  the  period  of  inaction  may  not  be  too  long,  we  ought 
by  exercise  to  conserve  in  the  organism  that  tolerance  of  the  poisons  and  wastes 
of  fatigue  which  is  one  of  the  essential  conditions  of  being  able  to  perform  long- 
continued  work. 

Y. 

The  increase  of  the  perimeter  of  the  thoracic  frame  is  one  of  the  most  notable 
effects  of  gymnastic  exercises.  Some  researches  upon  that  subject  have  been  made 
by  Abel  Chassagne  and  Dally,1  Marey,  Hillairet,  Demeny,  and  others.  One  may 

1  A.  Chassagne  et  E.  Dally,  Influence  precise  de  la  gymnastique  sur  le  developpement  de  la 
poitrine,  des  muscles  et  de  la  force  de  1’homme,  Paris,  1881,  p.  15. 
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say,  in  general,  that  among  100  persons  who  practice  gymnastics  for  five  months, 
76  will  show  increase  of  thoracic  circumference,  16  a  bending  of  the  lower  chest 
and  the  others  will  be  neither  better  off  nor  worse.  These  figures  suffice  to  show 
that  the  benefit  of  gymnastic  apparatus,  such  as  parallel  bars,  fixed  bar, trapeze, 
rings,  and  dumb-bells,  has  been  much  exaggerated  when  it  is  maintained  that  they 
develop  the  muscles  which  take  their  insertion  over  the  thoracic  cavity,  and  that 
the  result  is  useful  in  facilitating  ordinary  respiration. 

Enlargement  of  the  circumference  of  the  thorax  of  itself  alone  is  not,  in  fact, 
capable  of  ameliorating  the  conditions  of  the  organism.  Except  acute  and  chronic 
affections  of  the  lungs  and  serious  deformities  in  the  vertebral  column,  no  phy¬ 
sician  has  ever  found  a  malady,  a  condition  of  uncomfortableness  and  debility  pro¬ 
duced  by  insufficiency  of  the  air  respired.  Double  organs,  as  the  lungs,  kidneys, 
cerebral  hemispheres,  etc.,  can  compensate  among  themselves,  and  only  one-half 
is  sufficient  for  living.  If  one  can  not  affirm  positively  nor  say  that  that  is  the 
case  with  everybody,  I  have  demonstrated,  nevertheless,  in  a  work  of  mine  on 
respiration1  that  all  of  us  inspire  a  much  greater  quantity  of  air  than  we  have 
need,  and  I  have  marked  the  quantity  habitually  inspired  beyond  what  is  necessary 
under  the  name  of  respiration  de  luxe  (superfluous  respiration) .  The  researches  of 
Dr.  Roblot  demonstrated  besides  that  even  in  the  exercises  of  walking  one  obtains 
dilatation  of  the  thoracic  cavity  and  consequent  increase  of  vital  faculty.  *  *  * 

VI. 

I  have  carefully  studied  the  modifications  produced  in  the  heart  during  muscu¬ 
lar  efforts  while  exercising  on  the  trapeze  and  parallel  bars.  Irregularities  of 
rhythm  in  the  beatings  of  the  heart  are  those  most  apparent.  In  the  course  of  a 
prolonged  muscular  effort  the  blood  does  not  circulate  freely.  I  have  noticed 
this  in  an  enlargement  of  the  veins  of  the  neck,  congestion  in  the  face,  and  the 
purple  color  of  the  skin.  The  cause  of  this  is  that  we  can  not  concentrate  nerv¬ 
ous  action  upon  only  one  group  of  muscles.  When  the  thing  is  to  make  an 
intense  effort,  almost  all  of  the  muscles  of  the  body,  especially  those  of  the  thorax, 
contract  themselves,  they  make  venous  circulation  difficult,  we  feel  ourselves 
weakened,  and  are  obliged  to  interrupt  an  effort,  more  on  account  of  the  con¬ 
straint  of  circulation  and  respiration  than  weakening  of  muscular  force. 

Prolonged  muscular  contractions,  such  as  often  occur  in  exercises  on  parallel 
fears,  have  in  physiology  a  special  name.  They  are  called  “  tetanic.  ”  Besides, 
everybody  knows  that  tetanus  is  specially  characterized  by  extended  violent  con¬ 
tractions.  The  heart  does  not  beat  with  usual  regularity  during  intense  efforts, 
and  irregularity  continues  several  minutes  after  one  has  withdrawn  from  them. 

I  will  cite  an  example.  Professor  Aducco  in  feats  on  the  parallels  went  through 
the  exercise  of  passage  of  position  from  arms  extended  to  that  of  arms  bent. 
After  a  minute  or  so  of  this  movement  small  spots  appeared  on  the  surface  of  his 
arms  like  extravasations  or  peteehise  of  a  bluish  color,  such  as  are  produced  by 
slightly  asphyxiated  blood  which  remains  accumulated  by  the  slackening  of 
venous  circulation.  These  spots  sometimes  continue  for  five  minutes  after  exer¬ 
cise  on  parallels,  especially  during  the  first  days.  When  Professor  Aducco  became 
somewhat  fatigued  the  trouble  of  surface  circulation  became  less  evident  and  the 
spots  disappeared  sooner. 

The  enormous  difference  among  various  individuals  as  to  aptitude  in  gymnastic 
exercises  is  noticed  when  we  observe  the  exercises  practiced  on  the  horizontal  bar 
by  young  men  of  the  same  class  entering  the  gymnasium  for  the  first  time.  The 
simple  operation  of  lifting  one’s  self  by  the  arms  shows  how  much  we  differ  one 
from  another  from  our  birth,  and  it  is  to  such  a  degree  that  while  some  do  not 

1  A.  Mosso,  La  respiration  periodique  et  la  respiration  de  luxe.  (R.  Accademia  dei  Lincei, 
1885.) 
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climb  trees  except  with  difficulty,  others  move  among  them  as  easily  as  cats.  In 
gymnasia  they  correct  somewhat  of  the  inequalities  in  development  of  the  mus¬ 
cles  and  make  them  more  fit  for  work.  But  when  the  exercise  is  left  off,  the 
muscles  tend  to  return  to  their  primitive  force  and  proportions.  So  it  is  that, 
after  we  have  been  raised  by  exercise  above  the  original  character  limits  of  the 
race,  by  inaction  we  return  to  the  specific  type  which  marks  refrogradation 
resulting  from  inaction. 

The  differences  in  our  being  at  birth  do  not  depend  upon  the  conditions  of  social 
life,  for  they  exist  equally  pronounced  among  beasts. 

Mullendorf  has  remarked  that  birds,  even  those  of  the  same  species,  show  dif¬ 
ferences  in  the  weight  of  the  pectoral  muscles  even  in  the  savage  state.  Domestic 
birds  which  do  little  flying  have  these  muscles  less  developed  than  the  wild  of  the 
same  species.  Everybody  knows  that  blacksmiths  have  very  large  arms.  More¬ 
over,  some  physicians  counsel  against  the  practice  of  fencing  as  much  as  gymnas¬ 
tics,  because  it  alters  the  symmetry  of  the  shoulders;  in  fact,  the  right  shoulder 
becomes  higher  and  larger.  All  physicians  are  agreed  that  when  a  person 
becomes  lame  the  leg  which  is  alone  to  support  his  weight  takes  on  speedy  and 
abnormal  development. 

In  The  Banquet,  Chapter  II,  paragraph  17,  Xenophon  relates  what  Socrates 
said  about  gymnatics: 

“Do  you  laugh  because  in  taking  gymnastic  exercise  I  expect  to  enjoy  better 
health,  or  to  eat  and  sleep  with  better  relish,  or  because  I  seek  that  sort  of  exercise 
to  enable  me  to  avoid  undue  size  of  the  legs  and  narrowness  of  the  shoulders,  as 
is  the  case  with  those  who  run  long  distances,  or  else  great  breadth  of  the  shoulders 
and  thinness  of  the  legs,  which  pugilists  have;  to  the  end  that,  rather  than 
fatiguing  the  whole  body,  I  may  keep  it  in  a  state  of  perfect  equilibrium  ?” 


THE  ARTIFICIAL  PRODUCTION  OF  NITRATES  UPON  A  WORLD  SCALE 
FOR  AGRICULTURAL  PURPOSES.1 

The  world’s  demand  for  wheat — the  leading  breadstuff — increases  in  a  crescendo 
ratio  year  by  year.  Gradually  ail  the  wheat-bearing  land  on  the  globe  is  arjpro- 
priated  to  wheat  growing,  until  we  are  within  measurable  distance  of  using  the 
last  available  acre.  We  must  then  rely  on  nitrogenous  manures  to  increase  the 
fertility  of  the  land  under  wheat,  so  as  to  raise  the  yield  from  the  world’s  low 
average,  12.7  bushels  per  acre,  to  a  higher  average.  To  do  this  efficiently  and  feed 
the  bread  eaters  for  a  few  years  will  exhaust  all  the  available  store  of  nitrate  of 
soda.  For  years  past  we  have  been  spending  fixed  nitrogen  at  a  culpably  extrava¬ 
gant  rate,  heedless  of  the  fact  that  it  is  fixed  with  extreme  slowness  and  difficulty, 
while  its  liberation  in  the  free  state  takes  place  al  ways  with  rapidity  and  sometimes 
with  explosive  violence. 

Some  years  ago  Mr.  Stanley  Jevons  uttered  a  note  of  warning  as  to  the  near 
exhaustion  of  our  British  coal  fields.  But  the  exhaustion  of  the  world's  stock  of 
fixed  nitrogen  is  a  matter  of  far  greater  importance.  It  means  not  only  a  catastro¬ 
phe  little  short  of  starvation  for  the  wheat  eaters,  but,  indirectly,  scarcity  for  those 
who  exist  on  inferior  grains,  together  with  a  lower  standard  of  living  for  meat 
eaters,  scarcity  of  mutton  and  beef,  and  even  the  extinction  of  gunpowder.  *  .  *  * 

I  have  said  that  starvation  may  be  averted  through  the  laboratory.  Before  we 
are  in  the  grip  of  actual  dearth  the  chemist  will  step  in  and  postpone  the  day  of 
famine  to  so  distant  a  period  that  we,  and  our  sons  and  grandsons,  may  legiti¬ 
mately  live  without  undue  solicitude  for  the  future. 


1  Extract  from  the  inaugural  address  of  Sir  William  Crookes,  president  of  the  British  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  at  its  Bristol  meeting,  1898. 
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It  is  now  recognized  that  all  crops  require  what  is  called  a  “dominant”  manure. 
Some  need  nitrogen,  some  potash,  others  phosphates.  Wheat  preeminently 
demands  nitrogen,  fixed  in  the  form  of  ammonia  or  nitric  acid.  All  other  neces¬ 
sary  constituents  exist  in  the  soil;  but  nitrogen  is  mainly  of  atmospheric  origin, 
and  is  rendered  “'fixed  ”  by  a  slow  and  precarious  process  which  requires  a  com¬ 
bination  of  rare  meteorological  and  geographical  conditions  to  enable  it  to  advance 
at  a  sufficiently  rapid  rate  to  become  of  commercial  importance. 

There  are  several  sources  of  available  nitrogen.  The  distillation  of  coal  in  the 
process  of  gas  making  yields  a  certain  amount  of  its  nitrogen  in  the  form  of 
ammonia,  and  this  product,  as  sulphate  of  ammonia,  is  a  substance  of  considerable 
commercial  value  to  gas  companies.  But  the  quantity  produced  is  comparatively 
small;  all  Europe  does  not  yield  more  than  400,000  annual  tons,  and,  in  view  of 
the  unlimited  nitrogen  required  to  substantially  increase  the  world’s  wheat  crop, 
this  slight  amount  of  coal  ammonia  is  not  of  much  significance.  For  a  long  time 
guano  has  been  one  of  the  most  important  sources  of  nitrogenous  manures,  but 
guano  deposits  are  so  near  exhaustion  that  they  may  be  dismissed  from  con¬ 
sideration. 

Much  has  been  said  of  late  years,  and  many  hopes  raised  by  the  discovery  of 
Hellriegel  and  Wilfarth  that  leguminous  plants  bear  on  their  roots  nodosities 
abounding  in  bacteria  endowed  with  the  property  of  fixing  atmospheric  nitrogen; 
and  it  is  proposed  that  the  necessary  amount  of  nitrogen  demanded  by  grain  crops 
should  be  supplied  to  the  soil  by  cropping  it  with  clover  and  plowing  in  the  plant 
when  its  nitrogen  assimilation  is  complete.  But  it  is  questionable  whether  such 
a  mode  of  procedure  will  lead  to  the  lucrative  stimulation  of  crops.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  practice  has  long  been  ahead  of  science,  and  for  ages  farmers  have 
valued  and  cultivated  leguminous  crops.  The  four-course  rotation  is  turnips,  bar¬ 
ley,  clover,  wheat,  a  sequence  popular  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago.  On  the 
continent  in  certain  localities  there  has  been  some  extension  of  microbe  cultiva¬ 
tion;  at  home  we  have  not  reached  even  the  experimental  stage.  Our  present 
knowledge  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  much  more  frequent  growth  of  clover 
on  the  same  land,  even  with  successful  microbe  seeding  and  proper  mineral  sup¬ 
plies,  would  be  attended  with  uncertainty  and  difficulties.  The  land  soon  becomes 
what  is  called  “clover  sick”  and  turns  barren. 

There  is  still  another  and  invaluable  source  of  fixed  nitrogen.  I  mean  the 
treasure  locked  up  in  the  sewage  and  drainage  of  our  towns.  Individually  the 
amount  so  lost  is  trifling,  but  multiply  the  loss  by  the  number  of  inhabitants  and 
we  have  the  startling  fact  that,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  we  are  content  to  hurry 
down  our  drains  and  water  courses  into  the  sea  fixed  nitrogen  to  the  value  of  no 
less  than  £16,000,000  per  annum.  This  unspeakable  waste  continues,  and  no 
effective  and  universal  method  is  yet  contrived  of  converting  sewage  into  corn. 
Of  this  barbaric  waste  of  manurial  constituents  Liebig,  nearly  half  a  century  ago, 
wrote  in  these  prophetic  words:  “Nothing  will  more  certainly  consummate  the 
ruin  of  England  than  a  scarcity  of  fertilizers— it  means  a  scarcity  of  food.  It  is 
impossible  that  such  a  sinful  violation  of  the  divine  laws  of  nature  should  forever 
remain  unpunished;  and  the  time  will  probably  come  for  England  sooner  than  for 
any  other  country  when,  with  all  her  wealth  in  gold,  iron,  and  coal,  she  will  1  e 
unable  to  buy  one-thousandtli  part  of  the  food  wdiich  she  has,  during  hundreds  of 
years,  thrown  recklessly  awray.” 

The  more  widely  this  wasteful  system  is  extended,  recklessly  returning  to  the 
sea  what  we  have  taken  from  the  land,  the  more  surely  and  quickly  will  the  finite 
stocks  of  nitrogen  locked  up  in  the  soils  of  the  world  become  exhausted.  Let  us 
remember  that  the  plant  creates  nothing;  there  is  nothing  in  bread  which  is 
not  absorbed  from  the  soil,  and  unless  the  abstracted  nitrogen  is  returned  to 
the  soil,  its  fertility  must  ultimately  be  exhausted.  When  we  apply  to  the  land 
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nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  or  guano,  we  are  drawing  on  the  earth's 
capital,  and  our  drafts  will  not  perpetually  he  honored.  Already  we  see  that  a 
virgin  soil  cropped  for  several  years  loses  its  productive  powers,  and  without 
artificial  aid  becomes  infertile.  Thus  the  strain  to  meet  demands  is  increasingly 
great.  Witness  the  yield  of  40  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  under  favorable  condi¬ 
tions  dwindling  through  exhaustion  of  soil  to  less  than  seven  bushels  of  poor 
grain,  and  the  urgency  of  husbanding  the  limited  store  of  fixed  nitrogen  becomes 
apparent.  The  store  of  nitrogen  in  the  atmosphere  is  practically  unlimited,  but 
it  is  fixed  and  rendered  assimilable  by  plants  only  by  cosmic  processes  of  extreme 
slowness.  The  nitrogen  which  with  a  light  heart  we  liberate  in  a  battleship 
broadside  has  taken  millions  of  minute  organisms  patiently  working  for  centu¬ 
ries  to  wTin  from  the  atmosphere. 

The  only  available  compound  containing  sufficient  fixed  nitrogen  to  be  used  on 
a  world-wide  scale  as  a  nitrogenous  manure  is  nitrate  of  soda,  or  Chile  saltpeter. 
This  substance  occurs  native  over  a  narrow  band  of  the  plain  of  Tamarugal,  in 
the  northern  provinces  of  Chile  between  the  Andes  and  the  coast  hills.  In  this 
rainless  district  for  countless  ages  the  continuous  fixation  of  atmospheric  nitro¬ 
gen  by  the  soil,  its  conversion  into  nitrate  by  the  slow  transformation  of  billions 
of  nitrifying  organisms,  its  combination  with  soda,  and  the  crystallization  of  the 
nitrate  have  been  steadily  proceeding,  until  the  nitric  fields  of  Chile  have  become 
of  vast  commercial  importance,  and  promise  to  be  of  inestimably  greater  value 
in  the  future.  The  growing  exports  of  nitrate  from  Chile  at  present  amount  to 
about  1,200,000  tons. 

The  present  acreage  devoted  to  the  world's  growth  of  wheat  is  about  163,000,000 
acres.  At  the  average  of  12.7  bushels  per  acre  this  gives  2,070,000,000  bushels. 
But  thirty  years  hence. the  demand  will  be  3,260,000,000  bushels,  and  there  will  be 
difficulty  in  finding  the  necessary  acreage  on  which  to  grow  the  additional  amount 
required.  By  increasing  the  present  yield  per  acre  from  12.7  to  20  bushels  we 
should  with  our  present  acreage  secure  a  crop  of  the  requisite  amount.  N  ow 
from  12.7  to  20  bushels  per  acre  is  amoderate  increase  of  productiveness,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  a  dressing  with  nitrate  of  soda  will  give  this  increase  and  more. 

The  action  of  nitrate  of  soda  in  improving  the  yield  of  w7heat  has  been  studied 
practically  by  Sir  John  Lawes  and  Sir  Henry  Gilbert  on  their  experimental  field 
at  Rothamsted.  This  field  was  sown  with  wheat  for  thirteen  consecutive  years 
without  manure,  and  yielding  an  average  of  11.9  bushels  to  the  acre.  For  the  next 
thirteen  years  it  was  sown  with  wheat,  and  dressed  with  five  hundredweight  of 
nitrate  of  soda  per  acre,  other  mineral  constituents  also  being  present.  The 
average  yield  for  these  years  was  36.4  bushels  per  acre — an  increase  of  24.5  bushels. 
In  other  words,  22.86  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  produce  an  increase  of  one  bushel 
of  wheat. 

At  this  rate,  to  increase  the  world's  crop  of  wheat  by  7.3  bushels,  about  H  hun¬ 
dredweight  of  nitrate  of  soda  must  annually  be  applied  to  each  acre.  The  amount 
required  to  raise  the  world's  crop  on  163,000,000  acres  from  the  present  supply  of 
2,070,000,000  bushels  to  the  required  3,260,000,000  bushels  will  be  12,000,000  tons, 
distributed  in  varying  amounts  over  the  wheat-growing  countries  of  the  world. 
The  countries  ‘which  produce  more  than  the  average  of  12.7  bushels  will  require 
less,  and  those  below  the  average  will  require  more;  but,  broadly  speaking,  about 
12,000,000  tons  annually  of  nitrate  of  soda  will  be  required,  in  addition  to  the 
1,250,000  tons  already  absorbed  by  the  world. 

It  is  difficult  to  get  trustworthy  estimates  of  the  amount  of  nitrate  surviving  in 
the  niter  beds.  Common  rumor  declares  the  supply  to  be  inexhaustible,  but 
cautious  local  authorities  state  that  at  the  present  rate  of  export,  of  1,000,000  tons 
per  annum,  the  raw  material  “caliche,”  containing  from  25  to  50 per  cent  nitrate, 
will  be  exhausted  in  from  twenty  to  thirty  years. 
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Dr.  Newton,  who  has  spent  years  on  the  nitrate  fields,  tells  me  there  is  a 
lower-class  material,  containing  a  small  proportion  of  nitrate,  which  can  not  at 
present  be  used,  but  which  may  ultimately  be  manufactured  at  a  profit.  Apart 
from  a  few  of  the  more  scientific  manufacturers,  no  one  is  sanguine  enough  to 
think  this  debatable  material  will  ever  be  worth  working.  If  we  assume  a  liberal 
estimate  for  nitrate  obtained  from  the  lower-grade  deposit,  and  say  that  it  will 
equal  in  quantity  that  from  the  richer  quality,  the  supply  may  last  possibly  fifty 
years,  at  the  rate  of  a  million  tons  a  year;  but  at  the  rate  required  to  augment  the 
world’s  supply  of  wheat  to  the  point  demanded  thirty  years  hence,  it  will  not  last 
more  than  four  years.  *  *  * 

There  is  a  gleam  of  light  amid  this  darkness  of  despondency.  In  its  free  state 
nitrogen  is  one  of  the  most  abundant  and  pervading  bodies  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  Every  square  yard  of  the  earth’s  surface  has  nitrogen  gas  pressing  down 
on  it  to  the  extent  of  about  7  tons — but  this  is  in  the  free  state,  and  wheat  demands 
it  fixed,  To  convey  this  idea  in  an  object  lesson,  I  may  tell  you  that,  previous  to 
its  destruction  by  fire,  Colston  Hall,  measuring  146  feet  by  80  feet  by  70  feet,  con¬ 
tained  27  tons  weight  of  nitrogen  in  its  atmosphere;  it  also  contained  one-third  of 
a  ton  of  argon.  In  the  free  gaseous  state  this  nitrogen  is  worthless;  combined  in 
the  form  of  nitrate  of  soda  it  would  be  worth  about  £2,000. 

For  years  past  attempts  have  been  made  to  effect  the  fixation  of  atmospheric 
nitrogen,  and  some  of  the  processes  have  met  with  sufficient  partial  success  to  war¬ 
rant  experimentalists  in  pushing  their  trials  still  further;  but  I  think  I  am  right 
in  saying  that  no  process  has  yet  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  scientific  or 
commercial  men  which  can  be  considered  successful  either  as  regards  cost  or  yield 
of  product.  It  is  possible,  by  several  methods,  to  fix  a  certain  amount  of  atmos¬ 
pheric  nitrogen;  but,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  no  process  has  hitherto  con¬ 
verted  more  than  a  small  amount,  and  this  at  a  cost  largely  in  excess  of  the 
present  market  value  of  fixed  nitrogen. 

The  fixation  of  atmospheric  nitrogen  therefore  is  one  of  the  great  discoveries 
awaiting  the  ingenuity  of  chemists.  It  is  certainly  deeply  important  in  its  practi¬ 
cal  bearings  on  the  future  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  civilized  races  of  mankind. 
This  unfulfilled  problem,  which  so  far  has  eluded  the  strenuous  attempts  of  those 
who  have  tried  to  wrest  the  secret  from  nature,  differs  materially  from  other 
chemical  discoveries  which  are  in  the  air,  so  to  speak,  but  are  not  yet  matured. 
The  fixation  of  nitrogen  is  vital  to  the  progress  of  civilized  humanity.  Other  dis¬ 
coveries  minister  to  our  increased  intellectual  comfort,  luxury,  or  convenience; 
they  serve  to  make  life  easier,  to  hasten  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  or  to  save  time, 
health,  or  worry.  The  fixation  of  nitrogen  is  a  question  of  the  not  far  distant 
future.  Unless  we  can  class  it  among  certainties  to  come  the  great  Caucasian 
race  will  cease  to  be  foremost  in  the  world,  and  will  be  squeezed  out  of  existence 
by  races  to  whom  wheaten  bread  is  not  the  staff  of  life. 

Let  me  see  if  it  is  not  possible  even  now  to  solve  the  momentous  problem.  As 
far  back  as  1892  I  exhibited,  at  one  of  the  soirees  of  the  Royal  Society,  an  experi¬ 
ment  on  “  The  Flame  of  Burning  Nitrogen.”  I  showed  that  nitrogen  is  a  com¬ 
bustible  gas,  and  the  reason  why  when  once  ignited  the  flame  does  not  spread 
through  the  atmosphere  and  deluge  the  world  in  a  sea  of  nitric  acid  is  that  its 
igniting  point  is  higher  than  the  temperature  of  its  flame — not,  therefore,  hot 
enough  to  set  fire  to  the  adjacent  mixture.  But  by  passing  a  strong  induction 
current  between  terminals  the  air  takes  fire  and  continues  to  burn  with  a  power¬ 
ful  flame,  producing  nitrous  .and  nitric  acids.  This  inconsiderable  experiment 
may  not  unlikely  lead  to  the  development  of  a  mighty  industry  destined  to  solve 
the  great  food  problem.  With  the  object  of  burning  out  nitrogen  from  air  so  as 
to  leave  argon  behind  Lord  Rayleigh  fitted  up  apparatus  for  performing  the 
operation  on  a  larger  scale,  and  succeeded  in  effecting  the  union  of  29.4  grams 
of  mixed  nitrogen  and  oxygen  at  an  expenditure  of  one  horsepower.  Following 
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these  figures,  it  would  require  one  board  of  trade  unit  to  form  74  grams  of 
nitrate. of  soda,  and  therefore  14,000  units  to  form  one  ton.  To  generate  electricity 
in  the  ordinary  way  with  steam  engines  and  dynamos,  it  is  now  possible  with  a 
steady  load  night  and  day,  and  engines  working  at  maximum  efficiency,  to  pro¬ 
duce  current  at  a  cost  of  one- third  of  a  penny  per  board  of  trade  unit.  At  this 
rate  one  ton  of  nitrate  of  soda  would  cost  £26.  But  electricity  from  coal  and  steam 
engines  is  too  costly  for  large  industrial  purposes;  at  Niagara,  where  water  power 
is  used,  electricity  can  be  sold  at  a  profit  for  one-seventeenth  of  a  penny  per  board 
of  trade  unit.  At  this  rate  nitrate  of  soda  would  cost  not  more  than  £5  per  ton. 
But  the  limit  of  cost  i3  not  yet  reached,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  ini¬ 
tial  data  are  derived  from  small-scale  experiments,  in  which  the  object  was  not 
economy,  but  rather  to  demonstrate  the  practicability  of  the  combustion  method 
and  to  utilize  it  for  isolating  argon.  Even  now  electric  nitrate  at  £5  a  ton  com¬ 
pares  favorably  with  Chile  nitrate  at  £7  10s.  a  ton;  and  all  experience  shows  that 
when  the  road  has  been  pointed  out  by  a  small  laboratory  experiment,  the  indus¬ 
trial  operations  that  may  follow  are  always  conducted  at  a  cost  considerably  lower 
than  could  be  anticipated  from  the  laboratory  figures. 

Before  we  decide  that  electric  nitrate  is  a  commercial  possibility  a  final  ques¬ 
tion  must  be  mooted.  We  are  dealing  with  wholesale  figures,  and  must  take  care 
that  we  are  not  simply  shifting  difficulties  a  little  farther  back  without  really 
diminishing  them.  We  start  with  a  shortage  of  wheat,  and  the  natural  remedy 
is  to  put  more  land  under  cultivation.  As  the  land  can  not  be  stretched,  and  there 
is  so  much  of  it  and  no  more,  the  object  is  to  render  the  available  area  more  pro¬ 
ductive  by  a  dressing  with  nitrate  of  soda.  But  nitrate  of  soda  is  limited  in 
quantity,  and  will  soon  be  exhausted.  Human  ingenuity  can  contend  even  with 
these  apparently  hopeless  difficulties.  Nitrate  can  be  produced  artificially  by  the 
combustion  of  the  atmosphere.  Here  we  come  to  finality  in  one  direction;  our 
stores  are  inexhaustible.  But  how  about  electricity?  Can  we  generate  enough 
energy  to  produce  12,000,000  tons  of  nitrate  of  soda  annually?  A  preliminary 
calculation  shows  that  there  need  be  no  fear  on  that  score;  Niagara  alone  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  supplying  the  required  electric  energy  without  much  lessening  its  mighty 
tow. 

The  future  can  take  care  of  itself.  The  artificial  production  of  nitrate  is  clearly 
within  view,  and  by  its  aid  the  land  devoted  to  wheat  can  be  brought  up  to  the 
30  bushels  per  acre  standard.  In  days  to  come,  when  the  demand  may  again  over¬ 
take  supply,  we  may  safely  leave  our  successors  to  grapple  with  the  stupendous 
food  problem. 


THE  USE  OF  PICTURES  IN  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES.1 

By  Samuel  Swett  Green. 

In  Great  Britain,  in  1845,  was  enacted  a  law  entitled  “An  act  for  encouraging 
the  establishment  of  museums  in  large  towns.” 

The  well-known  law  of  1850  is  entitled  “An  act  to  enable  town  councils  to  estab¬ 
lish  libraries  and  museums.”  These  museums  are  defined  in  a  section  of  the  law 
to  be  “  museums  of  art  and  science.”  Towns  in  Great  Britain  may  use  public 
money  to  establish  and  maintain  museums  of  art  and  science  as  well  as  libraries. 
These  are  not  provided  for  in  Massachusetts  by  existing  library  laws.  Arrange¬ 
ments  are  made  in  some  towns,  however,  by  which  art  galleries  may  be  housed  in 
the  same  building  as  a  public  library  and  be  under  the  control  of  the  library  board. 

1  The  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  [Education  for  1895-96  contains  a  chapter  on  Art  Decora¬ 
tion  in  Schoolrooms.  In  this  article,  taken  from  the  Eighth  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  Free 
Public  Library  Commission,  Mr.  Samuel  Swett  Green,  librarian  of  the  free  public  library  of 
Worcester,  Mass.,  shows  the  possibilities  open  to  libraries  along  that  line. 
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In  Fitchburg,  for  example,  the  Hon.  Rodney  Wallace,  in  1885,  gave  to  the  city  a 
building  to  be  used  for  “  a  free  public  library,  reading  rooms,  and  art  gallery,  and 
for  no  other  purposes,”  on  condition  that  the  city  government  accept  it  and  agree 
to  bear  the  current  expenses.  There  is  a  collection  of  oil  paintings  in  the  upper 
story  of  that  building. 

Many  public  libraries  are  owners  of  works  of  art  which  have  been  given  to  them. 

As  early  as  1869  the  Boston  Public  Library  acquired,  by  gift,  the  Tosti  collection 
of  engravings. 

The  City  Library  Association  of  Springfield  has  a  museum  of  natural  history 
connected  with  it,  as  well  as  an  extensive  art  collection.  This  is  not  a  public 
library,  however,  controlled  and  supported  by  the  city,  but  a  private  institution, 
to  which  the  city  gives  liberal  assistance  annually,  in  consideration  of  the  fact 
that  its  privileges  are  extended  to  the  general  public  without  cost. 

While  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  spend  money  appropriated  by  a  town  for  a 
library  for  buying  oil  paintings  and  statuary  to  form  an  art  museum,  it  is  consid¬ 
ered  proper  to  buy  photographs  and  plates,  not  only  bound  in  volumes,  but  detached, 
for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  subjects  treated  of  in  books  in  the  library. 

In  so  far  as  the  writer  knows,  the  Free  Public  Library  in  Worcester  was  the 
first  public  library  in  the  country  to  make  a  deliberate  and  large  expenditure  for 
photographs,  engravings,  and  other  kinds  of  plates,  to  use  for  the  purpose  of 
popular  education  in  connection  with  the  daily  work  of  the  library.  The  present 
librarian  became  connected  with  it  as  a  director  January  1,  1887,  and  as  librarian 
January  15,  1871.  Soon  after  his  connection  with  the  institution  he  introduced 
the  plan  of  buying  freely  pictures  separate  from  books.  These  have  been  bought 
mainly  from  the  income  of  a  fund  established  by  the  will  of  Dr.  John  Green,  the 
founder  of  the  reference  department,  but  to  a  considerable  extent  also  from  the 
city  appropriation. 

Since  1870  interest  in  art  instruction  has  grown  apace.  Instruction  in  drawing 
has  been  given  in  the  public  schools.  In  July,  1871,  Mr.  Walter  Smith,  who  had 
been  brought  here  from  abroad,  was  made  art  director  in  this  Commonwealth.  A 
growing  and  large  interest  in  making  all  objects  beautiful  and  in  having  every¬ 
where  tasteful  surroundings  showed  itself  in  the  community  generally. 

It  became  very  evident  to  the  librarian  in  W orcester  that  pictures  must  be  pro¬ 
vided  if  the  library  was  to  do  the  work  which  might  properly  be  expected  of  it  in 
fostering  the  art  spirit  and  in  giving  it  material  by  means  of  which  it  might  get 
exercise.  A  sufficiently  large  number  of  copies  of  Jones’s  Grammar  of  Orna¬ 
ment  in  its  larger  form,  a  copy  of  L'Ornement  Polychrome,  and  other  similar 
works,  were  bought,  and  collections  of  plates,  mainly  large  photographs  repre¬ 
senting  the  work  of  masters  in  art,  were  bought  from  time  to  time.  This  library 
also  became  a  pioneer  in  the  work  of  bringing  about  a  close  connection  between 
libraries  and  schools.  When  these  relations  were  established,  it  soon  became 
obvious  that  not  only  in  providing  for  the  newly  awakening  interest  in  art,  but 
also  affording  necessary  aid  in  geography,  history,  and  other  studies,  large  collec¬ 
tions  of  pictures  must  be  acquired.  The  value  of  the  illustrations  in  books  was 
recognized,  as  well  as  their  rapid  increase  in  number  and  excellence.  But  here, 
as  well  as  in  instruction  in  art,  more,  larger,  and  better  pictures  were  needed,  and 
these  had  to  be  bought  as  separate  plates,  and  kept  in  portfolios  so  that  they  could 
be  hung  on  walls. 

Not  only  was  the  pictorial  matter  acquired  by  the  library  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  teachers,  scholars,  and  the  general  public  in  meeting  their  daily  needs,  but  not 
infrequently  exhibitions  were  given.  Thus  early  a  large  collection  of  good-sized 
photographs,  illustrating  the  work  of  Raphael  and  the  development  of  his  genius, 
was  shown.  Then  followed  other  exhibitions  of  photographs  of  pictures  of  artists 
of  different  Italian  and  German  schools  of  painting.  The  experiment  was  success¬ 
fully  tried  of  having  members  of  the  Worcester  Art  Society  make  themselves 
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acquainted  with  groups  of  pictures  which  they  undertook  to  explain  to  visitors. 
A  lady  well  acquainted  with  pictures  was  hired  to  come  from  Boston  to  be  present 
at  one  of  the  exhibitions  and  enter  into  conversation  with  persons  interested  about 
the  pictures  and  artists.  This  plan  gave  much  satisfaction. 

When  the  new  library  building  was  added  to  the  older  one,  in  1890,  new  facili¬ 
ties  were  provided  for  exhibitions.  The  interior  of  the  new  building  was  planned 
by  the  librarian,  and  arrangements  for  a  hall  and  art  galleries  were  made.  Many 
exhibitions  have  been  given  for  the  benefit  of  pupils  in  the  schools.  For  example, 
when  scholars  in  the  high  schools  have  been  studying  essays  from  the  Specta¬ 
tor,  classes  are  brought  to  the  library,  and  photographs  of  old  buildings  in  Lon¬ 
don,  colored  pictures  of  the  exteriors  of  buildings  and  of  scenes  within  buildings 
in  the  times  represented  in  the  writings  and  other  illustrations  of  London  in  the 
time  of  Addison  and  of  the  manners  and  occupations  of  its  inhabitants  are  shown 
to  them.  If  they  have  been  engaged  in  studying  plays  of  Shakespeare,  the  plates 
of  the  work  known  as  the  Homes  and  Haunts  of  Shakespeare,  in  colors  and  in 
black  and  white,  are  hung  on  the  walls  of  a  hall,  together  with  the  illustrations 
of  scenes  in  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  by  Barley;  and  facsimiles  of  the  quartos  and 
folios  and  works  giving  representations  of  the  exterior  and  interior  architecture 
and  of  the  costumes  of  the  time  of  the  dramatist  are  brought  together,  and  classes, 
with  their  teachers,  invited  to  examine  and  study  them. 

For  pupils  in  the  grammar  schools  exhibitions  have  been  provided.  Thus,  when 
in  the  school  course  the  civil  war  of  1861-1885  has  been  studied,  one  hundred  pho¬ 
tographs  of  bridges,  houses,  roads,  and  battlefields  (with  the  dead  lying  unburied) 
are  placed  on  the  walls  of  a  hall,  with  Forbes’s  etchings  descriptive  of  life  in  the 
camp  during  the  war,  battle  pictures  in  color,  and  a  set  of  Confederate  etchings. 
All  are  carefully  inscribed  with  names  of  places,  scenes,  etc.  (with  which  the 
memories  of  the  children  are  at  that  time  filled) ;  and  the  principals  of  the  gram¬ 
mar  schools  are  notified  that  the  exhibition  is  open,  and  that  such  boys  and  girls 
as  desire  may  come  to  it  between  the  hours  of  4  and  6  o’clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Last  winter  a  more  elaborate  exhibition  was  held.  The  colored  plates  of  Gatlin, 
illustrating  life  among  the  North  American  Indians  during  his  residence  among 
them;  Thomas  Moran’s  beautiful  and  striking  representations  of  the  scenery  in 
the  Yellowstone  Park;  a  set  of  chromolithographs,  such  as  are  used  in  German 
schools  in  teaching  physical  geography;  and  Trouvelot’s  plates,  showing  how  the 
heavenly  bodies  look  through  a  telescope,  were  hung  on  the  walls  of  a  hall.  By 
arrangement  with  the  superintendent  of  schools,  teachers  registered  their  names 
at  his  office,  and  placed  after  them  the  dates  when  they  would  like  to  bring  scholars 
to  the  library.  It  was  announced  to  the  librarian  every  day,  by  telephone,  what 
school  was  coming.  Such  pupils  in  a  school  as  desired  came  to  the  library,  accom¬ 
panied  by  teachers,  after  school  in  the  afternoon,  and  spent  an  hour  in  examining 
the  pictures  and  in  listening  to  a  lecture  about  them.  This  exhibition  was  pecul¬ 
iarly  successful,  and  was  very  entertaining  and  instructive  to  the  children. 

Another  exhibition  of  a  similar  character  has  been  planned  for  the  present 
winter.  A  course  of  lectures  was  given  by  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall  to  the  teachers  of 
Worcester  last  winter.  Some  of  these  were  illustrated  at  the  library  by  bringing 
together  into  a  room  pictorial  and  literary  matter  likely  to  prove  useful  in  teach¬ 
ing  the  subjects  which  he  was  showing  them  how  to  teach. 

Classes  go  to  the  library  from  the  high  schools  and  from  grammar  schools  to 
look  over,  in  a  room  by  themselves,  photographs  of  classical  remains,  illustrations 
of  armor,  or  pictures  interesting  in  connection  with  other  subjects. 

Twenty  years  or  so  ago  geography  was  taught  in  the  Worcester  Normal  School 
by  means  of  lantern  slides.  The  principal  of  one  of  the  grammar  schools  in 
Worcester  has  1,500  slides  which  he  uses  in  giving  instruction  in  his  school.  For 
example,  he  has  a  series  of  pictures  which  he  has  taken,  showing  the  various  points 
of  interest  in  Concord,  Mass.  These  pictures  are  shown  and  the  connection  of  the 
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place  with  the  Revolution  and  the  town's  distinguished  residents  are  mentioned  and 
talked  about.  Interest  is  thus  excited  that  may  lead  to  extended  studies  in  history 
and  literature.  The  teacher  spoken  of  has  been  doing  work  of  this  kind  for  ten 
years.  The  superintendent  of  schools  in  Worcester  has  become  much  interested  in 
the  matter,  and  is  endeavoring  to  have  instruction  given  by  slides  in  other,  if  not  in 
all,  the  public  schools.  Many  of  the  slides  are  prepared  from  material  in  the 
public  library.  That  institution  has  skylights  and  a  dark  closet  for  the  use  of 
photographers,  and  large  numbers  of  pictures  which  teachers  desire  to  copy. 

Prof.  William  M.  Davis,  of  Harvard  University,  has  of  late  years  been  very 
much  interested  in  having  instruction  given  by  means  of  lantern  slides;  and  in 
No.  II  of  Papers  from  the  Physical  Geography  Laboratory  of  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity  may  be  found  a  list  of  geographical  lantern  slides,  of  great  interest,  pre¬ 
pared  for  use  in  Cambridge  public. schools  by  Professor  Davis  (Cambridge,  Mass., 
Harvard  Printing  Company). 

The  first  of  next  month  (February,  1898)  an  exhibition  is  to  be  given  at  the 
library  in  Worcester,  of  especial  interest  to  schools.  The  Public  School  Art 
League,  having  raised  $800  or  $400  in  small  subscriptions  by  residents  of  Worces¬ 
ter,  has  lately  been  buying  objects  to  be  used  in  decoration  of  schoolrooms  in 
different  portions  of  the  city.  Before  they  are  put  in  the  places  they  are  to 
occupy,  they  are  all  of  them  to  be  brought  to  the  library  for  a  public  exhibition. 
The  library  will  add  a  collection  of  photographs,  selected  from  its  stores  with  par¬ 
ticular  reference  to  their  desirability  for  purposes  of  school  decoration ;  and  it  is 
expected  that  a  new  interest  will  be  awakened  in  the  community  by  the  display, 
in  providing  additional  means  to  be  used  in  furtherance  of  the  good  plans  of  the 
School  Art  League. 

There  has  just  been  hung  in  a  room  in  the  Worcester  Library  a  collection  of 
photographs  illustrative  of  Greek  sculpture.  There  is  a  large  class  of  ladies 
studying  this  subject.  It  began  the  study  last  winter,  and  is  continuing  it  the 
present  season.  The  members  of  the  class  call  at  such  hours  as  they  please  to 
examine  the  photographs,  and  once  a  week  several  ladies  come  and  study  them  for 
two  or  three  hours.  Societies  connected  with  churches  that  are  making  fireside 
travels,  Chautauqua  circles,  clubs  for  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  teachers  with 
classes  to  which  instruction  is  being  given  in  the  history  of  painting,  come  to  the 
library;  they  have  rooms  assigned  them  and  are  provided  with  illustrative  matter 
©n  such  subjects  as  they  have  an  interest  in  at  the  time. 

A  large  number  of  exhibitions  is  provided  for  the  general  public.  Such  as  have 
been  given  in  the  last  few  years  are  described  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  library. 
Examples  are:  The  antiquities  of  Russia;  the  remains  of  Pompeii;  Moorish  art  in 
Cairo;  English,  French,  and  Spanish  painting;  classical  antiquities.  Occasionally 
a  deserving  local  artist  is  discovered,  and  is  allowed,  in  connection  with  an  exhi¬ 
bition,  to  fill  a  room  with  his  pictures.  Several  exhibitions  have  been  given  in 
the  Worcester  Library  in  conjunction  with  the  Worcester  Art  Society.  Thus, 
when  the  new  library  building  was  opened,  the  art  society  filled  the  galleries 
with  portraits  gathered  mainly  from  homes  in  the  city7.  As  the  earlier  artists  of 
the  country7  and  later  painters,  as  well  as  the  most  distinguished  living  portrait 
j)ainters,  were  represented  in  the  exhibition,  it  gave,  to  some  extent,  a  history  of 
American  portraiture.  At  another  time  the  art  society  gave  an  exhibition  of 
china,  and  winter  before  last  kept  up  a  continuous  exhibition  of  oil  paintings  and 
bric-a-brac  for  four  months.  The  library  assisted  by  filling  a  room  with  photo¬ 
graphs  of  English  and  Continental  cathedrals  of  large  size,  and  afterwards  with 
representations  of  the  frescoes  of  Michael  Angelo  in  the  Sistine  Chapel.  The  art 
society  spent  from  $300  to  $700  on  each  of  these  exhibitions.  In  connection  with 
the  exhibition  of  china,  prizes  were  given  by  the  art  society  for  ceramic  decora¬ 
tions  by  local  amateurs. 
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A  very  large  use  of  pictures  is  being  made  in  the  new  Forbes  Library  at  North¬ 
ampton.  That  institution  was  opened  to  the  public  July  1,  1895,  under  the  care 
of  an  experienced  librarian,  Mr.  Charles  A.  Cutter,  who  was  for  twenty-four 
years  librarian  of  the  Boston  Atheneum.  The  Forbes  Library  had  accumulated 
a  considerable  sum  which  could  be  spent  at  the  start  in  buying  books,  photo¬ 
graphs,  and  objects  of  art,  and  is  provided  with  an  income  which  will  enable  it  to 
make  valuable  additions  from  year  to  year.  From  the  second  annual  report  of  the 
library,  for  the  year  ending  November  30,  1896,  it  appears  that  several  successful 
exhibitions  were  given  in  that  year.  One  of  great  interest  consisted  of  mountain 
photographs  owned  by  the  Appalachian  Club,  giving  views  of  the  Alps,  the  Tyrol, 
JEtna,  and  the  Caucasus.  This  was  followed  by  a  loan  exhibition  of  photographs 
taken  in  India,  Japan,  and  Siam.  These  belonged  to  a  resident  of  Northampton, 
who  made  the  display  more  attractive  by  lending  to  the  library  a  “  case  full  of 
oriental  curiosities — idols,  swords  and  daggers,  palm-leaf  books,  pipes,  and  the 
betel-nut  apparatus.”  Besides  other  exhibitions  of  material  owned  by  the  library 
and  borrowed,  it  had  two  furnished  by  a  representative  of  a  large  dealer  in 
photographs. 

Recently  an  interesting  exhibition  has  been  given  in  the  Forbes  Library  build¬ 
ing  of  the  work  of  amateur  photographers. 

“  These  exhibitions,”  the  librarian  states,  “  have  not  only  given  pleasure,  which 
in  itself  would  be  sufficient  justification,  but  have  broadened  their  visitors’  minds, 
have  supplied  some  of  the  advantages  of  travel  to  those  who  could  not  leave  home, 
have  renewed  the  impressions  of  those  who  had  been  abroad,  have  increased  the 
knowledge  of  art,  and  educated  the  taste  of  all  who  saw  them.”  The  library  has 
been  invited  to  join  a  league  of  20  Massachusetts  libraries,  who  will  prepare  a 
traveling  exhibition,  stopping  two  weeks  at  each  library. 

The  Boston  Public  Library,  under  its  present  management,  is  showing  a  very 
marked  interest  in  the  cause  of  popular  entertainment  and  education,  and  is  using 
its  great  resources  and  wide  and  powerful  influence  efficiently  to  these  ends.  In 
trying  to  show  what  use  this  library  is  making  of  pictures,  I  can  not  do  better 
than  to  incorporate  here  the  following  letter,  just  received  from  Mr.  Otto  Fleisch- 
ner,  the  head  of  the  art  department: 

The  Public  Library  of  the  City  of  Boston,  January  l,  1898. 

Samuel  S.  Green,  Esq., 

Librarian ,  Worcester  Public  Library ,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Dear  Mr.  Green:  In  answer  to  your  letter  of  December  19,  I  give  below  a  partial  list  of 
exhibitions  of  pictures  in  this  library,  which  I  hope  will  serve  your  purpose. 

We  now  keep  a  regular  record  of  all  the  exhibitions,  but  have  no  lists  of  the  first  year  after 
the  opening  of  this  department. 

Our  aim  is  to  have  it  known  that  students  and  casual  visitors  will  find  something  new  and 
interesting,  and  at  the  same  time  instructive,  to  see  on  every  successive  visit  to  the  library. 
When  the  walls  of  the  Barton  Library,  which  is  mainly  used  for  this  purpose,  are  not  occupied 
by  special  exhibits,  a  selection  of  photographs  is  put  up  without  a  set  programme,  although  a 
certain  order  is  followed.  For  instance,  the  artists  of  a  certain  school  are  shown  in  sequence, 
or  a  collection  of  landscapes  or  genre  pictures  or  portraits,  interior  decoration,  etc. 

The  special  exhibitions  are  arranged  with  a  view  to  illustrate  special  events,  lectures,  courses 
in  the  public  schools  or  the  Institute  of  Technology,  anniversaries,  national  and  other  holidays. 
For  Christmas  just  past  a  collection  of  Nativities  of  different  schools  was  exhibited,  while 
Easter  will  be  a  good  season  for  a  collection  of  Madonnas.  For  Washington’s  birthday  last 
year  a  very  interesting  loan  collection  of  Washington  portraits  was  put  up,  and  will  be  repeated 
this  year.  Decoration  Day  is  celebrated  by  a  display  of  a  large  collection  of  Brady’s  war  photo¬ 
graph’s.  Pati’iot’s  Day,  Bunker  Hill  Day,  Fourth  of  July,  are  illustrated  by  maps,  views  of 
battles,  portraits  of  generals,  etc. 

Among  the  special  exhibitions  may  also  be  mentioned  those  in  connection  with— 

Professor  Weir’s  Lowell  Institute  lectures  on  Italian  art. 

Professor  Homer’s  Lowell  lectures  on  Romanesque  architecture. 

Hopkins’s  lectures  on  the  history  of  art  to  the  teachers  of  the  Boston  schools,  which  will 
be  continued  this  winter. 

Industrial  arts  in  connection  with  the  .Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition. 
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Collection  (loan)  of  book  plates  by  Boston  artists. 

Collection  (loan)  of  historical  and  rich  modern  bindings. 

Loan  collection  of  origina1  drawings,  engravings,  and  reproductions,  showing  the  methods 
of  book  illustration,  in  connection  with  the  Library  Club  meeting. 

Holbein  portraits  and  other  pictures,  on  the  four  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  artist’s 
birth. 

Cabot  Centennial;  portraits,  maps,  views,  portraits,  etc. 

Bradford  Manuscript;  autographs,  views,  portrait’s,  etc. 

The  Constitution,  Cuba,  Alaska,  etc. 

Loan  collection  of  original  drawings  and  paintings  for  book  illustrations,  etc. 

Of  course  all  special  exhibitions  are  announced  in  the  newspapers. 

To  these  exhibitions  must  be  added  the  permanent  display  of  the  ArundeJ  prints  in  the  fine 
arts  room,  the  collection  of  solar  prints  suitable  for  school  decoration,  and  the  Howard  Pyle 
paintings  illustrating  American  historical  subjects,  both  in  the  juvenile  room. 

Since  last  fall  these  exhibitions  have  been  extended,  with  gratifying  results,  to  the  10  branches, 
and  several  special  collections  are  sent  in  rotation  to  the  various  branches  and  exhibited  for 
two  weeks.  The  schools  in  the  respective  districts  are  notified,  and  visit  the  branch  in  classes, 
under  the  supervision  of  teachers. 

The  regular  collections  of  photographs  are  not  used  for  this  purpose,  but  the  library  pur¬ 
chased  within  the  last  six  months  a  collection  of  about  2,500  half-tone  reproductions  from  paint¬ 
ings  and  sculpture  (classical  picture  and  sculpture  galleries)  and  about  1,000  gelatine  prints 
(European  architecture),  which  are  exclusively  used  for  branches  and  schools. 

The  “Classical  Picture  Gallery  ”  and  “Classical  Sculpture  Gallery,”  published  by  H.  Grevell 
&  Co.,  of  London,  and  “  European  Architecture,”  published  in  Chicago,  are  monthly  serials, and 
are  still  continued. 

A  portfolio  of  a  selection  of  these  pictures  is  sent  regularly  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  every 
month  to  each  branch,  where  they  are  either  displayed  on  the  walls  or  used  on  the  tables. 
These  portfolios  are  also  issued  to  teachers  for  use  in  the  schoolroom,  the  portfolios  being  so 
arranged  that  they  may  serve  as  easels  to  show  the  pictures  from  the  teacher’s  desk. 

An  experiment  will  be  made  during  January  to  hold  a  lecture  in  connection  with  the  exhibi¬ 
tions.  This  will  be  done  untfer  the  auspices  of  one  of  the  art  clubs,  who  will  supply  a  competent 
lecturer. 

In  case  the  experiment  proves  feasible,  a  regular  course  of  lectures  will  be  arranged  for  the 
winter. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Otto  Fleischner. 

Can  libraries  in  small  towns  avail  themselves  of  advantages  which  come  from 
ready  access  to  generous  collections  of  pictures  ? 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  Forbes  Library  borrowed  the  pictures  for  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  mountain  views  from  the  Appalachian  Club.  Now,  this  club,  it  is 
announced,  is  ready  to  lend  its  photographs  to  any  library  that  will  pay  freight 
and  attend  to  the  cost  of  hanging  the  pictures.  There  are  persons  interested  in 
small  towns  who  have  collections  of  plates  and  objects  of  art  and  other  interesting 
material  which  they  would  be  willing  to  lend  to  libraries.  Among  others,  there 
are  persons  born  and  perhaps  brought  up  in  little  towns  who  would  be  glad  to 
lend  collections  which  they  own,  or  to  influence  others  to  lend  collections,  for  the 
instruction  and  entertainment  of  the  present  residents  in  the  places  of  their  birth. 
It  is  understood  that  the  Century  Company  has  sometimes  lent  the  drawings  and 
paintings  from  which  the  illustrations  in  its  magazines  have  been  prepared. 
Other  publishers  have  similar  collections  which  they  could  perhaps  be  induced 
to  lend.  Arrangements  could  undoubtedly  sometimes  be  made  with  dealers  to 
send  small  lots  of  pictures  to  little  towns. 

Mr.  John  Cotton  Dana,  now  the  librarian  of  the  City  Library  Association  of 
Springfield,  in  this  State,  but  until  recently  the  librarian  of  the  Public  Library 
of  Denver,  Colo.,  did  some  inexpensive  work  while  living  in  the  latter  city  in 
bringing  together  and  distributing  collections  of  pictures.  He  had  illustrations 
cut  out  from  illustrated  papers  and  magazines  and  mounted  on  stiff  paper,  dis¬ 
tributed  them  under  heads,  and  arranged  them  in  catalogue  drawers.  Teachers 
and  others  could  go  to  these  drawers  and  select  such  pictures  as  they  wanted  to 
take  to  schools  or  homes.  This  work  of  Mr.  Dana  is  described  in  a  recent  volume 
of  the  “  Library  Journal.” 
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It  is  often  said  that  any  town,  no  matter  how  small  it  is,  may  have  a  unique 
library.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  start  and  maintain  a  movement  to  bring 
together  every  book,  pamphlet,  broadside,  or  newspaper  that  will  in  any  way  throw 
light  on  the  history  of  the  town  or  the  lives  of  its  residents  or  past  inhabitants. 
It  may  not  only  have  a  mass  of  local  literature,  but  may  add  to  this  a  museum  of 
antiquities  and  other  objects  which  illustrate  the  history  or  show  the  present 
products  and  interests  of  the  town.  Both  of  these  things  have  been  done  in  a 
most  admirable  manner  in  the  public  library  of  the  beautiful  little  town  of  Lan¬ 
caster,  in  Worcester  County.  But  every  town  library  may  have  a  unique  art  col¬ 
lection.  Poor  indeed  is  a  town  without  amateur  photographers  among  its 
permanent  or  summer  residents.  With  little  trouble  and  at  no  great  expense  any 
town  library  may  secure  a  valuable  collection  of  local  photographs.  Preserve  the 
remembrance  of  beautiful  trees  or  groups  of  trees.  The  landscape  changes  from 
time  to  time  as  wood  is  cut  or  as  alterations  are  made  for  utilitarian  purposes. 
Have  pictures  taken  to  show  how  the  town  looks  to-day.  Get  photographs  of  all 
prominent  residents  and,  so  far  as  possible,  likenesses  of  former  residents  and  of 
persons  born  in  the  town  who  have  been  important  factors  in  adding  to  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  larger  places.  Take  pictures  of  old  houses.  If  a  library,  even  in  a  very 
small  town,  should  do  this  kind  of  work  systematically  and  do  a  good  deal  of  it 
every  year,  it  would  not  b9  long  before  it  would  have  a  valuable  and,  as  stated 
before,  unique  collection. 

A  town  library  may  join  a  league  like  the  one  which  the  Forbes  Library  was 
asked  to  attach  itself  to. 

Finally,  traveling  libraries  of  pictures  are  available.  The  Woman’s  Education 
Association  of  Boston  has  done  excellent  work  in  sending  to  small  towns  traveling 
libraries  of  books.  It  is  now  entering  on  the  work  of  sending  boxes  of  pictures  to 
places  where  they  are  desired.  It  has  already  done  work  of  this  kind. 

I  will  only  add  that  considerable  work  of  this  kind  is  being  done  in  the  State  of 
Wisconsin.  Attention  has  for  some  time  been  attracted  to  that  State  by  the 
excellence  of  the  work  which  it  has  been  doing  by  sending  boxes  of  books  to 
sparsely  settled  jiortions  of  the  State.  In  a  report  recently  issued  by  the  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Free  Library  Commission  on  “Free  Traveling  Libraries  in  Wisconsin  ”  there 
is  a  very  interesting  account  of  good  work  that  is  being  done  by  traveling  boxes 
of  pictures  in  Portage  County. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 


THE  TRANS-MISSISSIPPI  AND  INTERNATIONAL  EXPOSI¬ 
TION,  HELD  IN  OMAHA,  NEBR.,  JUNE  1  TO  OCTOBER  31, 
1898. 


Report  of  J.  C.  Boykin ,  Agent  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  and  Chief  Special 
Agent  of  the  Interior  Department, 

Washington,  D.  C.,  February  1 ,  1S99. 

Sir:  In  making  a  report  of  the  participation  of  this  Bureau  in  the  Trans- 
Mississippi  and  International  Exposition,  it  may  be  well  to  give  a  brief  history  of 
the  enterprise  and  a  statement  of  its  general  features.  Without  this  the  bearings 
and  surroundings  of  our  own  exhibit  can  not  be  well  appreciated. 

The  credit  of  first  effectively  proposing  an  exposition  to  be  held  in  Omaha  is  said 
to  belong  to  Mr.  Edward  Rosewater,  the  editor  of  the  Omaha  Bee.  He  had  been 
impressed  by  the  success  of  the  W orld's  Fair  at  Chicago  and  by  its  advantages  to 
that  city,  and  his  belief  that  a  similar  exposition  would  have  a  like  effect  upon 
Omaha  had  been  strengthened  by  the  experience  of  Atlanta,  G-a. ,  with  its  exposition 
of  1895.  A  convention  had  been  called  in  1895  to  consider  the  commercial  condition 
of  the  Trans-Mississippi  States,  and  it  was  expected  that  steps  would  then  be  taken 
to  extend  the  commercial  importance  of  that  section.  The  time  seemed  ripe  to  Mr. 
Rosewater  for  advancing  his  ideas  as  to  an  exposition,  and  he  accordingly  broached 
the  subject  to  a  number  of  influential  men  of  the  city,  and  published  (November 
25,  1895)  an  editorial  in  his  paper  earnestly  advocating  the  idea.  The  proposition 
was  taken  up  by  the  Trans-Mississippi  Commercial  Congress  almost  immediately 
afterwards,  and  the  actual  initiation  of  the  exposition  was  the  most  important 
work  accomplished  by  that  gathering,  its  president,  Hon.  W.  J.  Bryan,  introducing 
the  following  resolution: 

Whereas  we  believe  that  an  exposition  of  all  the  products,  industries,  and  civ¬ 
ilization  of  the  States  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  made  at  some  central  gateway 
where  the  world  can  behold  the  wonderful  capabilities  of  these  great  wealth- 
producing  States,  would  be  of  great  value  not  only  to  the  Trans-Mississippi  States, 
but  to  all  the  home  seekers  in  the  world:  Therefore, 

Resolved ,  That  the  United  States  Congress  be  requested  to  take  such  steps  as 
may  be  necessary  to  hold  a  Trans-Mississippi  Exposition  at  Omaha  in  the  year 
1898,  and  that  the  Representatives  of  such  States  and  Territories  in  Congress  be 
requested  to  favor  such  an  appropriation  as  is  usual  in  such  cases  to  assist  in  carry¬ 
ing,  out  this  enterprise. 

After  the  adjournment  of  the  congress,  active  steps  were  taken  to  make  the 
suggestion  an  accomplished  fact.  In  January,  1896,  the  Trans-Mississippi  Exposi¬ 
tion  Association  was  formally  organized  and  incorporated.  Its  capital  stock  was 
fixed  at  $1,000,000,  issued  in  shares  of  $10  each.  Efforts  were  begun  for  securing 
Congressional  and  State  recognition  and,  incidentally,  appropriations.  The  sundry 
civil  bill  passed  by  Congress  and  approved  June  10, 1896,  carried  an  appropriation 
of  $200,000  for  a  Government  exhibit,  and  contained  the  usual  provisions  as  to 
notification  and  invitation  to  foreign  governments  to  participate  and  as  to  the 
admission  of  exhibits  free  of  duty.  Of  the  appropriation  as  it  finally  stood,  $62,500 
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were  to  be  used  for  the  erection  of  a  building  and  the  remainder  was  to  be  for  the 
preparation  and  «are  of  exhibits.  The  Government  exhibit  was  to  be  controlled 
by  a  board  of  management  consisting  of  one  representative  of  each  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Departments  and  one  each  from  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  the  Fish 
Commission. 

The  passage  of  this  bill  made  the  exposition  a  certainty.  In  a  few  months  stock 
subscriptions  were  secured  in  sufficient  amount  to  meet  the  provisos  in  the  appro¬ 
priation  bill  and  in  the  articles  of  incorporation,  and  December  1,  1898,  a  meeting 
of  the  stockholders  was  held  and  a  board  of  fifty  directors  was  elected.  These,  in 
turn,  formulated  the  permanent  organization  of  the  association  and  elected  the 
following  officers:  Gurdon  W.  Wattles,  president;  Alvin  Saunders,  resident  vice- 
president;  Herman  Kountze,  treasurer;  John  A.  Wakefield,  secretary;  Z.  T.  Lind¬ 
sey,  manager  department  of  ways  and  means;  Edward  Rosewater,  manager  depart¬ 
ment  of  publicity  and  promotion;  F.  P.  Kirkendall,  manager  department  of 
buildings  and  grounds;  E.  E.  Bruce, ^manager  department  of  exhibits;  A.  L.  Reed, 
manager  department  of  concessions  and  privileges;  W.  FT.  Babcock,  manager 
department  of  transportation. 

The  final  decision  as  to  the  location  of  the  exposition  was  reached  March  17, 
1897,  and  the  corner  stone  was  laid  with  elaborate  ceremony  April  22. 

THE  GROUNDS  AND  BUILDINGS. 

The  site  was  an  eligible  one,  about  2  miles  from  the  center  of  the  city.  It 
was  composed  of  three  distinct  “tracts,”  but  these  were  so  situated,  and  the 
arrangement  was  such,  that  each  had  its  individuality.  All  were  connected  by 
streets  and  viaducts,  and  what  might  have  been  the  cause  of  inconvenience  and 
lack  of  harmony  under  less  skillful  management,  was  turned  into  a  positive 
advantage. 

What  was  known  as  the  Kountze  tract  was  a  rectangular  piece  of  ground  670 
feet  wide  and  about  a  half  mile  long,  extending  from  Sherman  avenue  (Sixteenth 
street  extended)  to  Twenty-fourth  street.  Here  was  situated  the  “grand  court.” 
A  long,  narrow  lagoon,  spread  out  at  one  end  in  the  form  of  a  trefoil,  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  xurincipal  exhibit  buildings,  recalling  the  court  of  honor  at  the 
World's  Fair,  the  likeness  being  increased  by  the  extensive  use  of  white  staff  in 
construction  and  decoration.  At  the  head  of  the  lagoon  stood  the  Government 
building  with  its  gilded  dome  and  impressive  columns  and  sculptured  groups. 
On  the  south  were  the  buildings  devoted  to  fine  arts,  liberal  arts,  and  mines  and 
mining,  and  on  the  north  were  those  of  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  machin¬ 
ery  and  electricity.  All  these  were  connected  by  colonnades,  which  added  much 
to  the  completeness  of  the  plan  and  proved  a  positive  boon  in  inclement  weather. 

THE  EXHIBITS. 

The  exhibits  in  the  Government  building  were  materially  different  in  most 
respects  from  those  at  previous  expositions,  the  plan  of  the  officials  being  to  pre¬ 
sent  fresh  collections  as  far  as  possible  at  each  succeeding  exposition.  Where  it 
was  necessary  to  use  the  same  articles  the  difference  in  arrangement  and  decora¬ 
tion  was  such  as  to  give  them  an  entirely  different  aspect.  If  this  were  not  kept 
constantly  in  mind  the  Government  exhibits,  after  a  few  expositions,  might  become 
monotonous.  But  since  the  same  departments,  the  same  bureaus,  and  the  same 
functions  are  to  be  exhibited  every  time,  the  task  is  not  an  easy  one. 

A  partial  enumeration  of  the  articles  shown  filled  45  closely  printed  octavo  pages 
in  the  official  catalogue.  From  this  the  scope  of  the  exhibits  may  be  judged. 

The  Fine  Arts  Building,  or  more  properly  buildings,  for  it  was  a  double  struc¬ 
ture,  contained  a  creditable  collection  of  pictures.  A  feature  which  added  greatly 
to  its  usefulness  was  a  series  of  lectures  by  the  director,  Mr.  A.  H.  Griffith,  of 
Detroit,  Mich. ,  who  in  his  talks  passed  from  picture  to  picture  and  explained  their 
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characteristics  and  those  of  the  schools  of  art  which  they  respectively  represented. 
In  lieu  of  the  usual  medals  and  diplomas,  a  fund  of  $5,000  was  expended  in  the 
purchase  of  meritorious  pictures,  the  idea  being  that  artists  would  prefer  a  sale  to 
any  other  form  of  award. 

The  Liberal  Arts  Building  and  the  Manufactures  Building  faced  each  other  from 
opposite  sides  of  the  lagoon.  In  the  former  among  the  most  conspicuous  exhibits 
were  typewriters,  pianos,  billiard  tables,  artificial  limbs,  gramophones,  writing 
papers,  photographs,  furs,  and  jewelry.  Prominent  exhibits  in  the  manufactures 
building  were  of  meats,  pork  and  beef  products,  salt,  shoes,  whiskies  and  beer, 
oils,  hats,  clothing,  watches,  stoves,  sewing  machines,  house  furnishings,  choco¬ 
late,  etc. 

The  Mines  and  Mining  Building  was  filled  almost  entirely  with  collective  State 
exhibits  of  minerals.  South  Dakota,  Missouri,  Colorado,  Montana,  Minnesota, 
Utah,  New  Mexico,  Wyoming,  Oregon,  and  Nevada  made  extensive  exhibits  in 
this  department. 

The  building  devoted  to  Machinery  and  Electricity  occupied  the  position  on  the 
lagoon  opposite  to  that  of  the  Mines  and  Mining  Building.  The  display  of  elec¬ 
trical  machines  and  devices  was  excellent,  but  not  extensive,  and  the  exhibits  of 
historical  telephone  and  telegraph  apparatus  were  noteworthy.  In  machinery 
other  than  electric  the  display  was  meager. 

The  Agriculture  Building  presented  the  appearance  that  has  come  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  inseparable  from  a  building  so  named.  With  the  exception  of  three  or 
four  excellent  exhibits  made  by  railroads,  all  the  extensive  displays  were  collective 
State  exhibits.  Naturally  Nebraska  and  the  neighboring  States  of  Iowa,  Kansas, 
and  Missouri  made  the  largest  exhibits  here,  but  New  Mexico,  Utah,  Texas,  Minne¬ 
sota,  Oregon,  Oklahoma,  North  Dakota,  Montana,  and  even  Hawaii,  were  well 
represented.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  sameness  in  these  exhibits,  since  the  States 
in  that  section  all  boast  of  similar  .products;  but  the  lumber  of  Oregon,  the  flour 
of  Nebraska,  the  forestry  of  Montana,  the  photographs  of  Hawaii,  the  wools  of 
Minnesota,  and  the  ingenious  pictures  and  lay  figures  of  the  Burlington  Railway 
served  to  give  variety  to  the  building  and  relief  from  the  profusion  of  corn  and 
grain. 

The  Horticulture  Building  and  the  Transportation  and  Agricultural  Implement 
Building  were  very  inconveniently  placed,  the  former  beyond  the  State  buildings  on 
the  Bluff  tract,  and  the  latter  almost  at  the  extreme  northern  limits  of  the  grounds. 
Neither  building,  therefore,  received  its  just  proportion  of  visitors  on  ordinary 
occasions.  As  in  the  Mining  and  the  Agriculture  Building,  the  exhibits  of  horticul¬ 
ture  were  largely  those  of  the  State  commissions.  In  the  department  of  trans¬ 
portation  the  railroads  naturally  occupied  the  chief  space.  Powerful  engines  of 
the  latest  type,  an  elegant  Pullman  passenger  train,  refrigerator  cars,  and  a  his¬ 
torical  engine  and  passenger  car  attracted  probably  the  most  attention  in  this 
section. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  western  farming  to  an  eastern  man  is  the  extensive 
use  of  machiner}'.  So  far  as  the  work  of  the  field  goes,  hand  work  is  practically 
eliminated  in  western  farming,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  the  old  familiar  hand  tools  are 
rarely  seen.  Naturally  the  display  of  agricultural  machinery  at  this  exposition 
was,  as  compared  with  either  Atlanta  or  Nashville,  very  extensive,  and  many 
articles  were  exhibited  with  prospects  of  profitable  sale  which  would  be  merely 
objects  of  curiosity  in  most  parts  of  the  East  and  South. 

THE  INDIAN  CONGRESS. 

The  Indian  act  of  July  1,  1898,  carried  an  appropriation  of  $40,000  to  enable  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  assemble  representatives  of  different  Indian  tribes  as 
a  part  of  the  Trans-Mississippi  and  International  Exposition.  The  purpose  of  this 
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assembly  was  declared  to  be  ‘ 4  to  illustrate  the  past  and  present  conditions  of  the 
various  Indian  tribes  and  the  progress  made  by  education,  and  such  other  matters 
as  will  fully  illustrate  Indian  advancement  in  civilization.  ” 

In  pursuance  of  this  provision,  an  army  officer  who  had  been  acting  as  Indian 
agent  at  one  of  the  near-by  reservations  was  designated  to  take  charge  of  the 
“congress.”  About  700  Indians,  representing  41  tribes,  were  gathered,  and  were 
located  on  the  north  tract.  They  were  lodged  in  “tepees”  and  “wickiups”  of 
their  own  construction,  and  until  the  close  of  the  exposition  were  maintained 
there  from  the  fund  named  in  the  appropriation.  It  was  widely  advertised  that  this 
assemblage  would  present  an  opportunity  to  see  the  American  Indian  as  a  savage, 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  primitive  conditions  were  imitated  in  the  encampment, 
both  in  dress  and  in  mode  of  living,  though  it  was  apparent  that  camp  life  was  a 
novelty  to  many  of  the  Indians  participating.  One  young  Indian  came  one  day 
to  my  space  in  the  Government  Building  and  asked  to  see  a  certain  book  of  photo¬ 
graphs  in  the  Indian  Office  exhibit.  He  looked  through  the  book  with  interest, 
and  finally  showed  me  a  photograph  of  himself.  It  represented  him  as  standing 
in  front  of  a  neat  frame  cottage,  by  the  side  of  a  two-horse  plow,  all  his  own.  In 
the  picture  he  was  clothed  in  the  orthodox  civilized  garb,  but  as  he  stood  before 
me  he  wore  a  suit  of  fringed  and  beaded  buckskin  and  an  elaborate  feather  bonnet. 
I  asked  which  of  the  two  was  his  usual  costume,  and  he  replied  that  he  had  never 
worn  paint  and  feathers  before,  and  he  only  did  it  then  “to  show  people  what  it 
was  like.”  This  man  had  been  a  Carlisle  student,  and  in  the  encampment  were  a 
number  of  other  pupils  and  former  pupils  of  the  various  Government  schools. 
For  this  occasion,  however,  they  were  all  “  blanket  Indians.” 

From  time  to  time  exhibitions  were  given  of  primitive  dancing,  but  the  sham 
battles  were  the  great  feature  of  the  “  congress.  ”  As  spectacles  these  were  very 
striking.  The  performance  always  began  by  marching  the  bands  from  the  differ¬ 
ent  tribes  up  to  the  grand  stand,  where  they  were  introduced  to  the  spectators  by 
an  announcer.  Then  all  were  massed  at  the  rear  of  the  exhibition  space  and 
marched  in  a  solid  body  over  the  hundred  yards  intervening  to  the  grand  stand. 
That  march  was  one  of  the  most  impressive  scenes  of  the  exposition.  The  highly 
colored  blankets,  the  gaudy  trappings  of  the  horses,  the  hideously  painted  faces 
and  bodies  of  the  men,  and  the  fanciful  dress  of  the  women  combined  to  make  the 
sight  a  memorable  one.  Such  a  large  number  of  Indians  will  probably  never  be 
collected  in  one  body  again. 

At  the  end  of  their  march  across  the  grounds  they  dispersed  with  a  volley  of 
musketry  and  a  wild  yell,  and  prepared  for  the  sham  battle  that  was  the  climax 
of  each  entertainment.  The  “  braves  ”  were  divided  into  two  parties,  and  a  plan 
of  battle  of  the  familiar  dime-novel  variety  was  carried  out.  The  befeathered 
Indians  dashed  about  the  field  on  their  painted  ponies,  yelling  and  shouting,  now 
and  then  ambushing  an  enemy  and  depriving  him  of  an  artificial  scalp  lock  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  occasion,  and  then,  by  way  of  diversion,  they  would  catch  a  prisoner 
and  burn  him  at  the  stake — or,  to  be  more  exact,  at  the  electric-light  post.  The 
show  was  very  exciting,  and  the  Indians  entered  into  it  with  the  greatest  gusto; 
their  own  enjoyment  was  the  most  entertaining  feature. 

THE  GENERAL  EDUCATIONAL  DISPLAY. 

There  was  no  distinct  woman’s  department  at  this  exposition,  as  at  many  of  its 
predecessors,  but  instead  the  department  of  education  was  confined  to  a  “board 
of  education”  composed  wholly  of  women.  It  was  expected  that  they  would 
have  charge  of  all  congresses  of  philosophic  and  scientific  societies  as  well  as  of 
educational  exhibits.  The  officers  of  the  board  were:  President,  Mrs.  Winona 
Sawyer,  Lincoln,  Nebr. ;  vice-presidents.  Mrs.  Thomas  L.  Kimball,  Omaha;  Mrs. 
Kittie  L.  Dutton,  Hastings,  and  Mrs.  Frank  Johnson,  Crete;  secretary,  Mrs. 
Frances  M.  Ford,  Omaha. 
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The  Boys  and  Girls'  Building  was  erected  by  the  board  of  education  from  funds 
contributed  by  school  children.  This  was  a  small  structure,  with  an  audience 
room  as  its  main  feature.  A  series  of  lectures  on  cooking  was  given  here,  and 
was  the  principal  use  to  which  the  room  was  put.  On  one  side  of  this  chamber 
was  a  room  in  which  needlework  and  similar  articles  were  sold,  and  on  the  other 
side  was  a  “model  schoolroom,’’  which  was  not  a  schoolroom  at  all,  but  a  room 
containing  the  exhibits  of  several  schoolbook  and  supply  concerns.  In  this  build¬ 
ing,  too,  was  a  creche  for  the  accommodation  of  young  children  whose  mothers 
were  seeing  the  exposition. 

The  educational  exhibits  proper  were  scattered.  The  Nebraska  schools  and 
institutions  occupied  the  gallery  of  the  Manufactures  Building;  the  schools  of 
other  States  were  in  the  gallery  of  the  Liberal  Arts  Building,  while  a  few  tech¬ 
nical  schools  had  their  material  in  the  gallery  of  the  Mines  and  Mining  Building. 
It  will  be  seen  that  no  favoritism  was  shown.  All  of  these  exhibits  were  put 
upstairs.  The  galleries  were  wide  and  commodious,  and  save  for  their  inaccessi¬ 
bility  were  well  suited  for  the  purpose.  But  that  inaccessibility  was  a  serious 
matter,  and  the  same  old  story  of  a  paucity  of  visitors  must  be  repeated,  though 
the  gallery  exhibits  in  Omaha  did  fare  somewhat  better  than  those  in  Atlanta  or 
Nashville. 

The  most  attractive  of  the  educational  displays  was  that  of  manual  training 
from  the  Omaha  High  School.  Every  afternoon  during  the  latter  part  of  the  sea¬ 
son  the  manual  training  teacher,  Mr.  J.  E.  Wigman,  was  there  with  a  class  of 
boys  and  carried  on  the  regular  work  of  the  school  for  the  benefit  of  visitors.  He 
had  a  good  equipment  of  lathes  and  tools  necessary  for  the  simpler  kinds  of  wood¬ 
work  and  parquetry,  and  the  work  was  confined  to  that.  Mr.  Wigman  is  a  prac¬ 
tical  mechanic  and  insists  upon  careful  and  accurate  work  from  his  pupils.  Many 
of  the  “projects”  exhibited,  particularly  the  zithers,  checkerboards,  and  Indian 
clubs,  would  have  been  considered  excellent  wrork  even  as  coming  from  journeymen 
workmen .  In  fact,  the  noticeable  accuracy  of  some  of  the  pieces  might  have  been 
criticised  by  those  manual- training  people  who  hold  that  such  attention  to  the 
finished  product  is  out  of  place  in  a  school  of  this  kind.  But  the  models  used  and 
the  different  principles  taught  were  those  usually  found,  and  it  did  not  appear 
that  anything  was  lost  on  the  educational  side  because  of  the  constant  thought  of 
good  workmanship. 

The  greater  popularity  of  this  exhibit  than  of  those  around  it  was  due  to  its 
recognition  of  the  facts  that  all  experienced  exposition  men  have  observed,  namely, 
that  visitors  demand  exhibits  in  motion,  and  that  persons  as  well  as  things  are 
necessary  to  a  successful  exhibit. 

The  Nebraska  school  exhibit  was  installed  in  a  series  of  alcoves  and  was  almost 
wholly  a  wall  exhibit  of  class-room  work.  The  general  impression  conveyed  was 
that  the  schools  of  the  State  are  well  taught  and  by  approved  methods.  It  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  those  who  selected  the  material  were  well  acquainted  with  modern  ideas, 
and  that  there  is  enough  work  done  in  the  State  in  accordance  with  such  ideas  to 
make  a  rather  extensive  and  very  satisfactory  exhibit.  The  plan  of  installation 
was  good  without  being  expensive.  The  monotonous  succession  of  alcoves  con¬ 
taining  similar  work  and  presenting  the  same  general  appearance,  and  the  undue 
height  at  which  much  of  the  work  was  placed,  probably  came  from  the  necessities 
of  the  case.  The  University  of  Nebraska  occupied  the  greater  part  of  the  west 
end  of  the  gallery  with  a  well-selected  and  well-arranged  exhibit.  Schools  for  the 
defective  classes  and  private  institutions  were  allotted  space  in  the  south  gallery. 

The  collective  exhibits  of  the  schools  of  Missouri,  Montana,  Oregon,  Kansas,  and 
Colorado,  and  of  Los  Angeles  County,  California,  were  in  the  gallery  of  the  Lib¬ 
eral  Arts  Building.  None  of  these  exhibits  was  as  extensive  as  that  of  Nebraska, 
and  none  showed  evidence  of  the  expenditure  of  as  much  money.  The  Art  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Chicago  occupied  a  small  section  of  this  gallery  with  an  exhibit  which  in 
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arrangement  and  material  was  worthy  of  the  institution.  The  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  was  represented  by  a  collection  of  photographs,  designs, 
etc.,  in  the  gallery  of  the  Mines  and  Mining  Building. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  educational  exhibit  was  the  attention  given  to  exhibits 
of  individual  pupils.  Gold,  silver,  and  bronze  medals  were  offered  for  individual 
work  in  composition,  history,  penmanship,  drawing,  industrial  training,  and 
nature  study.  Exhibitors  were  divided  into  six  classes,  according  to  age,  and 
prizes  were  given  in  each  class  for  all  the  subjects  named. 

THE  TRANS-MISSISSIPPI  EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

Teachers’  conventions  in  connection  with  expositions  have  not  often  been  suc¬ 
cessful.  A  crowded  city  with  a  single  thought — the  exposition — is  not  the  place 
which  one  would  select  for  the  reposeful  thought  necessary  to  consideration  of 
weighty  questions. 

Teachers  who  come  are  not  in  the  frame  of  mind  to  calmly  sit  for  hours  and 
listen  to  the  reading  of  solid  papers  on  professional  topics.  The  distractions  are 
too  many,  and  the  trend  of  the  surroundings  prompt  one  to  active  seeing  rather 
than  to  quiet  listening  and  reflecting.  The  attendance,  therefore,  at  such  conven¬ 
tions  in  the  past  has  been  disappointing.  Furthermore,  with  the  public  mind 
fully  occupied  with  one  all-absorbing  topic  it  has  been  difficult  to  rouse  the  local 
interest  necessary  to  a  successful  convention  of  more  than  modest  pretensions. 

With  the  full  knowledge  of  all  these  drawbacks  an  educational  convention 
was  planned  early  in  the  history  of  the  exposition.  So  assiduously  and  intelli¬ 
gently  was  it  ^worked  up  that  it  is  safe  to  say  that  in  comparison  with  the  extent 
of  the  exposition  with  which  it  was  connected  the  Trans-Mississippi  Educational 
Convention  was  the  most  successful  one  of  the  kind  that  has  yet  been  held.  The 
attendance  was  satisfactory  and  the  average  character  of  the  papers  presented 
was  of  a  high  order.  The  sessions  covered  three  days,  June  28,  29,  and  80.  Those 
dates  were  selected  because  they  came  just  after  the  close  of  the  schools,  before 
the  teachers  had  gone  off  on  their  vacations,  and  it  was  reasonable  to  expect  that 
many  might  be  induced  to  make  Omaha  the  end  of  their  annual  summer  trips, 
and  that  still  others  might  stop  on  their  way  to  the  National  Educational  Associa¬ 
tion  in  W ashington  early  in  July.  The  result  justified  these  expectations. 

The  plan  of  the  convention  was  modeled  after  that  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  meetings.  General  sessions  were  held  each  morning  at  Boyd's  Theater, 
in  the  city,  and  each  evening  at  the  Auditorium  at  the  exposition,  the  entrances 
of  which  were  so  arranged  that  persons  from  outside  the  grounds  might  attend 
without  passing  through  the  exposition  gates.  In  addition  to  the  general  meet¬ 
ings,  conferences  on  special  subjects  were  held  in  the  afternoons  at  various  places 
in  the  city.  The  attendance  at  some  of  these  was  not  as  great  as  they  deserved, 
but,  on  the  whole,  it  was  better  than  could  have  been  reasonably  expected.  Alto¬ 
gether  the  convention  might  be  pronounced  a  distinct  success,  and  that  success 
was  due  principally  to  the  efforts  of  the  local  executive  committee,  namely:  C.  G. 
Pearse,  superintendent  of  city  schools,  Omaha,  chairman;  J.  M.  Gillan,  secretary 
of  the  board  of  education,  Omaha,  secretary;  J.  H.  Dumont,  treasurer;  W.  R. 
Jackson,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction;  Victor  Rosewater,  managing 
editor  Omaha  Bee;  J.  E.  Utt,  secretary  of  the  Commercial  Club. 

THE  EXHIBIT  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  Bureau  of  Education  was  originally  established  for  the  collection  and  dif¬ 
fusion  of  educational  information;  but  it  has  also  been  charged  by  Congress  with 
the  administration  of  the  schools  of  Alaska,  and  with  a  limited  supervision  of  the 
expenditures  for  land-grant  colleges  under  the  Morrill  act  of  1890.  While  the 
first  of  these  is  the  most  important  and  far-reaching,  it  is  the  most  difficult  to  show 
in  an  exhibit;  the  last,  while  important  in  itself,  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  Bureau’s 
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work,  and  does  not  require  very  extensive  illustration.  The  work  which  relates 
to  Alaska  has  within  it  the  germs  of  wide  development;  but  up  to  this  time  the 
school  system  of  Alaska  can  not  be  said  to  be  comparable  in  extent  or  importance 
with  that  of  either  of  the  States,  or  with  the  other  work  of  the  Office  itself.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  peculiar  conditions  of  education  in  that  Territory,  and  its  population 
by  races  so  entirely  different  in  habits,  customs,  and  dress  from  our  own,  make 
the  Alaskan  side  of  the  Bureau’s  work  peculiarly  useful  for  exhibition  purposes. 
About  half  of  the  space  allotted  to  this  Office,  therefore,  was  devoted  to  material 
illustrating  the  conditions  of  life  and  of  education  in  Alaska,  while  the  remaining 
half  was  nearly  equally  divided  between  the  exhibits  of  land-grant  colleges  and 
the  statistical  and  other  material  intended  to  ‘  ‘  diffuse  educational  information  ” 
of  a  general  character. 

The  most  conspicuous  statistical  feature  of  the  exhibit  was  a  large  wall  chart  4 
feet  wide  and  10  feet  high,  on  which  was  set  forth  the  progress  of  education  in 
twenty  years  in  the  north  central  division  of  the  United  States.  In  a  series  of 
wing  frames,  near  by,  were  40  smaller  charts  showing  educational  statistics  of  a  mis¬ 
cellaneous  character.  These  were  all  done  in  bright  colors,  with  graphic  diagrams 
in  great  variety,  so  that  the  striking  appearance  of  the  charts  themselves  might 
attract  attention  to  the  statistics  presented.  Many  of  the  charts  were  of  special 
local  interest,  though  such  as  could  not  be  easily  prepared  except  in  the  Bureau 
of  Education.  The  local  sheets  were  placed  conspicuously,  in  order  to  strike  the 
attention  of  the  visitor  and  lead  him  to  examine  the  others.  Two  map  cases,  on 
the  wall,  contained  eight  maps,  which  showed  the  distribution  of  educational 
agencies  and  conditions  in  the  United  States.  They  were  devoted,  respectively,  to 
public  schools,  secondary  schools,  colleges  and  universities,  schools  of  medicine, 
of  dentistry,  and  of  pharmacy,  schools  of  theology  and  of  law,  normal  schools, 
public  libraries,  and  illiteracy.  The  cases  used  for  these  maps,  as  well  as  the 
maps  themselves,  were  those  used  at  the  two  previous  expositions,  and  have  been 
already  described  in  my  reports.  The  remaining  wall  space  was  tilled  with  pic¬ 
tures  of  historical  school  punishments  and  of  school  buildings.  The  first  series 
of  these  comprised  20  water  colors,  by  Mr.  Felix  E.  Mahoney,  and  illustrated 
spanking,  shaking,  horsing,  the  Eton  block,  standing  on  one  foot,  the  dunce  cap, 
the  bastinado,  etc.  The  other  series  were  also  in  water  color,  and  were  executed 
by  Mr.  Spencer  B.  Nicholls.  They  showed  the  development  of  school  architecture, 
and  included  the  log-cabin  school,  the  interior  of  the  same,  a  prairie  “  dugout,” 
the  little  red  schoolhouse,  a  city  school  of  thirty  years  ago,  and  a  modern  school 
building. 

A  set  of  the  publications  of  the  Bureau  wTas  placed  in  a  revolving  bookcase  in 
a  prominent  place,  and  not  only  showed  to  casual  visitors  the  variety  and  extent 
of  the  work  of  the  office,  but  they  were  frequently  used  for  reference. 

The  data  intended  to  be  read  in  the  exhibit  itself  were  supplemented  by  a  10- 
page  folder  containing  facts  relating  to  education,  which  was  gratuitously  dis¬ 
tributed.  The  information  in  this  folder  was  of  the  sort  most  likely  to  be  appre¬ 
ciated  by  general  readers,  and  its  distribution  was,  in  my  opinion,  the  most 
substantial  and  satisfactory  innovation  in  this  exhibit.  Eleven  thousand  five 
hundred  of  the  circulars  were  distributed,  and  though  a  great  many  of  them  were 
wasted,  as  might  have  been  expected,  I  saw  repeated  evidences  of  valuable  results 
from  the  distribution. 

The  presentation  of  land-grant  colleges  consisted  of  a  collection  of  publications 
of  those  institutions  and  a  series  of  cabinets  containing  photographs,  charts,  and 
drawings  illustrating  them.  There  wrere  12  of  the  cabinets,  and  the  colleges  rep¬ 
resented  in  them  vrere: 

The  Universities  of  Arizona,  Illinois,  Maine,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska, 
Nevada,  Tennessee,  and  Wyoming:  Maryland  Agricultural  College,  Massachu¬ 
setts  Agricultural  College,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Michigan 
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Agricultural  College,  Montana  Agricultural  College,  New  Hampshire  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  Rutgers  Scientific  School,  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College  of  Texas,  Agricultural  College  of  Utah,  Alabama  Normal  and 
Industrial  College  for  Colored  Students,  Southern  University  and  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College,  North  Carolina  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  for 
the  Colored  Race,  Squth  Carolina  Agricultural  College  for  Colored  Students, 
Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  and  Florida  Normal  and  Industrial 
College. 

As  I  have  said,  the  Alaskan  collection  comprised  half  of  the  space  of  the  exhibit. 
In  attractiveness  and  in  the  number  of  visitors  who  were  impressed  by  it,  it  com¬ 
prised  far  more  than  half.  The  specimens  were  collected  by  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson, 
the  general  agent  of  education  in  Alaska,  and  a  large  proportion  of  them  were  his 
own  property,  which  he  kindly  loaned  for  the  exhibit. 

A  unique  feature  of  the  educational  effort  in  behalf  of  Alaska  is  the  introduction 
of  reindeer,  by  means  of  which  it  is  hoped  to  transform  the  natives  from  a  migra¬ 
tory  to  a  pastoral  people,  and  thus  make  their  civilization  and  education  easier.  In 
illustration  of  this  work,  a  large  reindeer  with  a  sled  and  a  lay  figure  of  a  native 
driver  were  mounted  in  the  most  conspicuous  position  in  the  exhibit.  Near  it  was 
a  large  case  containing  six  lay  figures  clothed  with  typical  Alaskan  costumes,  made 
of  fur,  fishskin,  bird  skins,  buckskin,  etc.  Another  case  showed  a  collection  of 
birds  from  Bering  Sea  mounted  on  an  imitation  of  Alaskan  rocks.  A  miscellaneous 
collection  of  ethnological  specimens,  consisting  of  bows,  arrows,  harpoons,  imple¬ 
ments,  carvings,  masks,  fish  traps,  boats,  houses,  etc.,  filled  four  other  cases  and 
formed  the  body  of  the  Alaskan  exhibit.  The  formal  work  of  education  was  illus¬ 
trated  by  photographs  of  buildings,  classes,  and  teachers,  specimens  of  drawing, 
penmanship,  etc. ,  and  by  statistics.  These  articles  were  shown  in  wing  frames. 

In  the  manner  of  installation,  it  can  not  be  said  that  any  specially  new  devices 
were  adopted.  Furniture  already  on  hand  was  used  for  the  statistical  charts,  the 
pictures  of  Alaskan  schools,  and  for  the  photographs  of  land-grant  colleges.  Three 
of  the  cases  used  for  Alaskan  specimens  had  been  made  for  previous  exhibits  and 
four  were  made  for  this  occasion,  being  designed  for  the  special  purposes  which 
they  served. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully, 


The  Commissioner  of  Education. 


J.  C.  Boykin,  Special  Agent. 
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FOREIGN  UNIVERSITIES  AND  OTHER  INSTITUTIONS  OF 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The  authors  of  “  Minerva,  Jahrbuch  der  Universitaten  der  Welt”  (K.  Triibner), 
which  is  the  chief  source  of  information  offered  in  the  following  lists,  say  that 
they  have  submitted  their  work  at  various  stages  of  completion  to  different  pro¬ 
fessors  of  the  countries  mentioned,  so  that  they  are  assured  that  their  decision 
as  to  which  of  the  learned  institutions  of  the  world  should  be  regarded  as  univer¬ 
sities  is  upheld  by  the  most  trustworthy  authority.  They  describe  their  Jahrbuch 
as  a  collection  of  names  of  teaching  bodies,  of  universities,  or  similar  institutions 
of  the  world. 

Since  this  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  contains  direct  information  concern¬ 
ing  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  in  the  United  States,  they  have  been  omitted 
from  the  following  lists,  which  are  devoted  exclusively  to  foreign  institutions. 


I.  Foreign  universities  arranged  according  to  age. 


Date  of  | 
foun¬ 
dation. 


Locality. 


Date  of 
foun¬ 
dation. 


Locality. 


Tenth  century. 


Fourteen  century — Continued. 


988  j  Cairo,  Egypt. 


1365  Vienna,  Austria. 

1367  Funfkirchen,  Hungary. 

1386  Heidelberg,  Baden,  Germany. 
1391  Ferrara,  Italy. 


Twelfth  century. 


1119  Bologna.  Italy. 

1181  Montpellier,  France. 
1200  Paris,  France. 

1200  Oxford,  England. 


1402  Wurzburg,  Bavaria,  Germany. 
1409  Leipsic,  Saxony,  Germany. 

1409  Aix.  France. 

1411  St.  Andrews,  Scotland. 

1412  Turin,  Italy. 

1419  Rostock,  Mecklenburg,  Germany. 
1422  Parma,  Italy. 

1422  Besangon,  France. 

1426  Louvain,  Belgium. 

1431  Poitiers,  France. 

1437  Caen,  France. 

1444  Catania,  Sicily,  Italy. 

1450  Barcelona,  Spain. 

1451  Glasgow,  Scotland. 

1456  Greifswald,  Prussia,  Germany. 

1457  Freiburg,  Baden,  Germany. 

1460  Basel,  Switzerland. 

1463  Nantes,  France. 

1465  Budapesth,  Hungary. 

1472  Bordeaux,  France  (1441). 

1472  Munich,  Bavaria,  Germany, 

1474  Saragossa,  Spain. 

1477  Upsala,  Sweden. 


Fifteenth  century. 


Thirteenth  century „ 


1209  Valencia,  Spain. 

1222  Padua,  Italy. 

1224  Naples,  Itaiy. 

1233  Toulouse,  France. 
1243  Salamanca,  Spain. 
1257  Cambridge,  England. 
1266  Perugia,  Italy. 

1288  Coimbra,  Portugal. 


Fourteenth  century. 


1303  Rome,  Italy. 

1339  Grenoble,  France. 

1343  Pisa,  Italy. 

1346  Valladolid,  Spain. 

1348  Prague,  Bohemia,  Austria. 

1349  Florence,  Italy. 

1361  Pavia,  Italy. 

1364  Cracow,  Galicia,  Austria. 
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I.  Foreign  universities  arranged  according  to  age — Continued. 


Date  of 
foun¬ 
dation. 

Locality. 

iDate  of 
foun¬ 
dation  . 

Locality. 

Fifteenth  cent ury— Continued. 

Nineteenth  century — Continued. 

1477 

Tubingen,  Wiirtemberg,  Germany. 

1808 

Lille,  France. 

1478 

Copenhagen,  Denmark. 

1808 

Lyons,  France. 

1494 

Aberdeen,  Scotland. 

1808 

Rennes,  France. 

Sixteenth  century. 

1809 

1811 

Berlin,  Prussia,  Germany. 

Christiania,  Norway. 

1501 

Valencia,  Spain. 

1812 

1816 

Genoa,  Italy. 

Ghent,  Belgium. 

150:3 

Halle- Wittenberg,  Prussia,  Germany. 

1816 

Warsaw,  Poland,  Russia. 

1503 

Seville,  Spain. 

1817 

Liege  (Luttieh),  Belgium. 

1504 

Santiago,  Spain. 

1818 

Bonn,  Prussia,  Germany. 

1508 

Breslau,  Prussia,  Germany. 

1819 

St.  Petersburg,  Russia. 

1508 

Madrid,  Spain. 

1821 

Montreal,  Canada. 

1527 

Marburg,  Prussia,  Germany. 

1826 

London  (University  College),  Eng¬ 

1531 

Granada,  Spain. 

land. 

1531 

Sarospatak,  Hungary. 

1827 

Toronto,  Canada. 

1537 

Lausanne,  Switzerland. 

1827 

Sheffield  (Medical College),  England. 

1540 

Macerata,  Italy. 

1828 

Lampeter  (St.  David’s  College),  Wales. 

1544 

Konigsberg,  Prussia,  Germany. 

1832 

Durham,  England. 

1548 

Messina,  Sicily,  Italy. 

1832 

Zurich,  Switzerland. 

1556 

Sassari,  Italy. 

1834 

Brussels,  Belgium. 

1558 

Jena,  Thuringia,  Germany. 

1834 

Berne,  Switzerland. 

London  (University),  England. 

1559 

Geneva,  Switzerland. 

1836 

1566 

Olmutz,  Moravia,  Austria. 

1837 

Athens,  Greece. 

1567 

Strasburg,  Alsace,  Germany. 
Braunsberg,  Prussia,  Germany. 

1833 

Messina,  Italy. 

1563 

1845 

Cork,  Ireland. 

1573 

Nancy,  France. 

1845 

Belfast,  Ireland. 

1575 

Leyden,  Holland. 

1845 

Galway,  Ireland. 

158!) 

Oviedo,  Spain. 

Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

1849 

Algiers,  Algeria. 

1583 

1850 

Sydney,  Australia. 

1583 

Gratz,  Stvria,  Austria. 

1851 

Manchester  (Victoria  University), 

1588 

Kiev,  Russia. 

England. 

1591 

Dublin,  Ireland. 

1851 

Newcastle,  England. 

1596 

Cagliari,  Italy. 

1853 

Melbourne,  Victoria,  Australia. 

Seventeenth  century. 

1857 

1857 

Calcutta,  India. 

Madras,  India. 

1605 

Manila,  Philippine  Islands. 

1857 

1860 

Bombay,  India. 

Jassy,  Roumania. 

1607 

Giessen,  Hessia,  Germany. 

1862 

Kecskemet,  Hungary. 

1614 

Groningen,  Holland. 

1864 

Bucharest,  Roumania. 

1633 

Salzburg,  Austria. 

1865 

Odessa,  Russia. 

1632 

Amsterdam,  Holland. 

1866 

Neuchatel,  Switzerland. 

1632 

Dorpat,  Russia. 

1868 

Toldo,  Japan. 

1636 

Utrecht,  Holland. 

1870 

New  Zealand,  New  Zealand. 

1640 

Helsingfors,  Finland,  Russia.  ) 
Kaschau,  Hungary. 

1872 

Aberystwith,  Wales. 

1657 

1872 

Adelaide,  Australia. 

1665 

Kiel,  Prussia,  Germany. 

1873 

Cape  City,  South  Africa. 

1668 

Lund,  Sweden. 

1874 

Agram,  Croatia,  Hungary. 

1671 

Urbino,  Italy. 

1875 

Angers,  France. 

1673 

Innspruck,  Tyrol,  Austria. 

1875 

Lille  (Faculte  Libre),  France. 

1676 

Eperies,  Hungary. 

1875 

Lyons  (Faculte  Libre),  France. 

1683 

Modena,  Italy. 

1875 

Czernowitz,  Bukowina,  Austria. 

Eighteenth  century. 

1875 

1876 

Birmingham,  England. 

Bristol,  England. 

1710 

Barbados  (Codrington  College),  West 

1877 

1877 

Leeds,  England. 

Liverpool,  England. 

Indies. 

1878 

Stockholm,  Sweden. 

1722 

Dijon,  France. 

1879 

Sheffield  (Firth  College),  England. 

1727 

Camerino,  Italy. 

3880 

Havana,  Cuba. 

1737 

Gottingen,  Prussia,  Germany. 

1880 

Dublin,  University  of  Ireland. 

1740 

Erlau,  Hungary. 

1880 

Dundee,  Scotland. 

1743 

Erlangen,  Bavaria,  Germany. 

1880 

Nottingham,  England. 

1743 

Santiago,  Chile. 

1882 

Prague  (Bohemian  University),  Aus¬ 

1748 

Cadiz,  Spain. 

tria. 

1755 

Moscow,  Russia. 

1883 

Cardiff,  Wales. 

1771 

Munster,  Prussia,  Germany. 

1888 

Tomsk,  Siberia,  Russia. 

1772 

Klausenburg,  Hungary. 

1888 

Sophia,  Bulgaria. 

1777 

Siena,  Italy. 

1889 

Freiburg,  Switzerland. 

1779 

Palermo,  Sicily,  Italy. 

1891 

Gothenburg,  Sweden. 

1784 

1785 

Lemberg,  Galicia,  Austria. 

Pressburg,  Hungary. 

Date  not  known. 

1788 

1804 

Grosswardein,  Hungary. 

Nineteenth  century. 

Kasan,  Russia. 

Belgrade,  Servia. 

Allahabad,  India. 

Limoges,  France. 

Marseilles,  France. 

1804 

Kharkov,  Russia. 

Montevideo,  Uruguay. 

1805 

Yaroslav,  Russia. 

Montauban,  France. 

1808 

Clermont,  France. 

Bangor,  Wales. 
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II.  Foreign  universities,  etc.,  arranged  according  to  number  of  students. 

[The  attendance  stated  is  that  of  1897.] 

A.  UNIVERSITIES. 


Or¬ 

der. 

Locality. 

Number 

of 

students. 

1  Or¬ 
der. 

Locality. 

Number 

of 

students. 

1 

12, 047 

65 

Erlangen . . _ _ 

1,085 

10,306 

66 

Pisa  _ _ _ _ 

1,066 

2 

6, 143 

67 

Manchester  (Owens Coll.) _ 

1,063 

4 

5"  710 

68 

Rennes . . . 

1,063 

5 

5, 103 

69 

Rome  (Univ.  Pont.) . - . 

1,019 

6 

4' 461 

70 

Genoa . . . 

1, 010 

7 

4,407 

71 

Nancv  _ _ _ _ 

1, 000 

8 

4,185 

72 

Santiago  (Chile),  about. 

1,009 

9 

3,615 

73 

Marburg . . . . . . 

965 

10 

74 

Innspruek _ _ _ _ 

945 

11 

3,408 

75 

Catania _ _ _ _ 

902 

12 

3,277 

76 

Zurich 

876 

13 

3,000 

77 

Utrecht . 

872' 

14 

Q9Q 

78 

Kasan  . 

859 

15 

2, 858 

79 

Aix-en-  Provence _ _ ... 

849 

16 

2,850 

80 

Klausenburg . . . 

833 

17 

2,565 

81 

Berne _ _ _ _ 

819 

18 

2, 551 

82 

Leyden . . . .  .. 

819 

19 

2, 198 

83 

Geneva . . .  . . 

812 

20 

2  144 

84 

Aberdeen  _ _ _ _  . 

798 

21 

2,135 

85 

Greifswald . . . 

784 

?2 

2  000 

86 

Giessen _  _ _ 

764 

23 

l'914 

87 

Poitiers _ _ 

784 

24 

Tokio  - _ _ _ _ 

1, 895 

88 

Valencia. . . . . 

726 

25 

Bar  cel  ona  ,  - . 

1,887 

89 

Melbourne  . . . . . 

714 

26 

Toulouse _ _ _ _ 

1,885 

90 

Jena . . . . . .  . 

707 

27 

Glasgow  . , 

1,820 

91 

Ghent . . . 

676 

28 

Gratz _ _ 

1,771 

92 

Konigsberg  .  . . 

671 

29 

Halle  _  . 

1,764 

93 

Kiel . . 

670 

30 

Bonn _ _ _  _ _ _ 

1,743 

94 

Lund . . . . . 

665 

3] 

Bucharest  .  . 

1,736 

95 

Dii  on . 

604 

32 

Louvain . . __ . _ . 

1,669 

96 

Messina .  . . . 

602 

&3 

Freiburg  (Germany) _ 

1,641 

97 

Caen . . . . 

598 

34 

Bologna. 

1,590 

98 

Kingston  .. 

589 

35 

Padua . . . 

1,587 

99 

Odessa. . . 

581 

36 

Kharkov . . . .  _ . 

1,576 

100 

Agram . . . . 

564 

37 

Lemberg _ _ _ 

-  1,507 

101 

Parma . 

554 

38 

Upsala . . . .  . . 

1,504 

102 

Lausanne  .  _ _ 

539 

39 

Montpellier . . . . . 

1,496 

103 

Basel . . 

529 

40 

Breslau . . . . 

1,488 

104 

Grenoble _ _ _ 

476 

41 

Coimbra . . 

1,429 

105 

Belgrade . . . . 

47  L 

42 

Cracow  ... . . . 

1,427 

106 

Rostock _ _ 

469 

43 

Wurzburg.  _ . .  . 

1,425 

107 

Sydney . 

455 

44 

Liege . . . . . 

1,424 

108 

Groningen  . . . . 

428 

45 

Palermo _ _ 

1,395 

109 

Jassy . . 

420 

46 

Lille . 

1,554 

110 

Modena _ _ _ 

412 

47 

Urbana  _  _ _ _ _ 

1,337 

111 

Czernowitz 

390 

48 

Prague  (German) _ 

1,336 

112 

Freiburg  (Switzerland) 

384 

49 

Dorpat  (Jurjew) _ 

1,334 

113 

Adelaide  . 

320 

50 

Pavia . . . 

1,325 

114 

Perugia . . 

298 

51 

Toronto _ _ _ _ _ 

1,322 

115 

Clermont  _ . 

257 

52 

Brussels _ _ _ 

1,316 

116 

Macerata _ 

255 

53  ' 

Gottingen . 

1,280 

117 

Durham . 

250 

54 

Tubingen . . . . . 

1,257 

118 

Toronto  (Victoria  Univ.). . 

250 

55 

Salamanca . . ^ . . 

1,247 

119 

Cagliari 

243 

56 

1,242 

120 

St.  Andrews _ 

236 

57 

Havana . . . 

1,226 

121 

Camerino  . 

234 

58 

Heidelberg . . . 

1,202 

122 

Siena _ _ _ _  . . 

231 

59 

Christiania . . . 

1,200 

123 

Besangon _ 

197 

60 

Strasburg . 

1,159 

124 

Sassari _ _ 

166 

61 

Manila . . . 

1,144 

125 

Amsterdam 

109 

62 

Dublin . . . 

1,128 

126 

Urbino  . 

93 

63 

Amsterdam..  . 

1,124 

127 

Ferrara . . . 

77 

64 

Montreal _ _ _ 

1,097 

li 

B.  COLLEGES,  INDEPENDENT  FACULTIES,  AND  SCHOOLS  FOR  ORIENTAL 

LANGUAGES. 


1  1 
2 

Nottingham  Coll . . 

London  Univ.  Coll _ _ _ 

1,902 

1,500 

I 

9  St.  Petersburg  Military  Med. 
Academy . . 

750 

750 

3 

Edinburgh  Schl.  of  Med  . . 

1,200 

1,110 

10  Sheffield  College . 

4 

Leeds  College  . . . . 

11  Florence  Univ _ 

623 

5 

Northampton,  Smith  Coll . 

979 

12  London,  Guy’s  Hosp.  Schl _ 

600 

6 

Birmingham  Coll. . 

960 

13  Rome,  Coll.  Urb.  de  Prop . 

569 

7 

London,  St.  Barthol.  Hosp _ 

950 

14  ]  Munster  Academy . 

434 

8  . 

Algiers . 

763 

15  j  Gothenburg  Univ . 

534 
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II. — Foreign  universities ,  etc. — Continued. 


B.  COLLEGES,  INDEPENDENT  FACULTIES,  AND  SCHOOLS  FOR  ORIENTAL 
LANGUAGES— Continued. 


Or¬ 

der. 

Locality. 

Number  j 
of 

students. 

Or¬ 
der.  I 

Locality. 

Number 

of 

students. 

16 

521 

41 

Neuchatel  Acad  . . 

149 

17 

485  1 

42 

Santiago,  Inst,  of  Pedag  .  . 

141 

18 

440 

43 

Kaschau,  Law  Acad  . . 

135 

19 

Newcastle  Coll . 

401  j 

44 

Vienna,  Schl.  f.  Orient.  Lang... 

128 

20 

Sophia  Univ  . . . 

354  1 

45 

Florence,  Univ.  f.  Women . 

127 

21 

Stockholm  Univ . . . 

337  1 

46 

Lampeter  College  . . 

125 

22 

Tomsk  Univ . 

336  ! 

47 

Sarospatak,  Law  Acad . . 

116 

23 

St.  Petersburg  Law  Schl . 

330  1 

48 

Fiinfkircken,  Law  Acad _ 

115 

24 

Stockholm  Med.  Inst.. . 

307 

49 

Milan  Academy  . .  . 

97 

25 

Rome,  Coll,  di  S.  Tom . 

296 

50 

Kecskemet,  Law  Acad . 

97 

26 

Kasan,  Theol.  Acad  .  _ _ 

280 

51 

Rome,  Univ.  f.  Women 

94 

27 

Jaroslaw  Lyceum 

269 

52 

Nezin,  Hist.  Inst 

90 

28 

Macerata  Univ . 

255 

53 

St.  Petersburg,  Hist.  Inst . 

86 

29 

St.  Petersburg,  Theol.  Acad  ... 

239 

54 

Erlau,  Law  Acad _ _ 

81 

30 

Oviedo  Univ . . 

235 

55 

Salzburg,  Theol.  Faculty . 

74 

31 

Olmiitz,  Theol.  Acad . 

229 

56 

Braunsberg,  Lyceum . . 

70 

32 

Cork  College . 

212 

57 

Rome,  Coll,  di  S.  Anselmo . 

68 

33 

Kiev,  Theol.  Acad 

206 

58 

Naples,  Orient.  Inst 

03 

34 

Dundee  College  _  _ 

181  1 

59 

Madrid,  Diplom.  Schl  .  .  . 

50 

35 

Recife,  Law  Faculty . . 

180 

60 

Montauban,  Theol.  Faculty _ 

43 

36 

Gross  war  dein,  Law  Acad . 

176 

61 

Budapesth,  Theol.  Faculty . 

30 

37 

Cardiff  College . . . 

170 

62 

Moscow.  Lazarev  Inst . . 

25 

38 

Pressburg,  Law  Acad 

170 

63 

Vienna,  Orient.  Acad 

25 

39 

|  London,  Med.  Schl.  for  Women. 

163 

64 

Vienna,  Theol.  Faculty _ 

10 

Eperies,  Law  Acad _ _ 

149 

1  \ 

1 

1 

C.  EXAMINING  UNIVERSITIES  IN  HINDOSTAN. 


Calcutta . . . 

3,475 

4 

Lahore . . 

1  Madras  .  _ _ _ _ 

(?) 

1.228 

5 

Allahabad  . . . 

!  Bombay  . 

D.  TECHNOLOGICAL  INSTITUTES. 


!  Berlin . . . 

3,207 

19 

Lemberg . . 

470 

Munich  .  . . 

1,928 

20 

Turin.  .. 

466 

Vienna. . . . . __ 

1.682 

21 

Milan  . 

441 

Budapesth . . 

1,454 

22 

Aachen . . . . 

398 

Riga . . . 

1,370 

23 

Braunschweig  . . 

390 

Zurich . . 

1,336 

24 

St.  Petersburg  (Inst.  f.  Civ. 

Darmstadt . . . 

1,332  1 

Eng.) . 

370 

Hanover .  ..  . 

1,247 

25 

Stockholm  . 

348 

Carlsruhe  . . 

1,071  I 

26 

Briinn . 

342 

Dresden . 

1,001 

Gratz . . 

324 

Prague  (Bohemian) _ 

976 

28 

Oporto  . . . . . 

322 

Stuttgart 

947 

29 

Prague  (German) 

321 

St.  Petersburg  (Inst.  f.  Road. 

30 

London  City  Techu.  Inst _ 

.  238 

Eng.) . . . 

860 

31 

Madrid  Archit.  Schl... . 

235 

St.  Petersburg  (Techn.  Inst.).. 

779 

32 

Helsingfors _ _ 

220 

Sheffield  . . 

750 

33 

1  Paris,  Ecole  Poly  tech _ _ 

220 

Moscow. . . . . 

718 

34 

Naples  .. 

198 

Kharkov . . . . 

641 

35 

Paris,  Ponts  et  Chaussees . 

117 

Delft . . 

581 

36 

Paris,  Ecole  d’Electr  . . 

40 

E.  AGRICULTURAL,  FORESTRY,  AND  MINING  ACADEMIES. 


1 

Berlin,  Agriculture . . 

588 

15 

Beauvais,  Agriculture . . 

103 

St.  Petersburg,  Forestry . 

467 

16 

Hohenheim,  Agriculture _ 

101 

3 

St.  Petersburg,  Mining . 

450 

17 

Kolozsmonostor,  Agriculture. . 

300 

4 

Poppelsdorf ,  Agriculture . 

347 

18 

Tharandt,  Forestry . . . 

100 

5 

Vienna,  Agriculture  .. 

352 

19 

Debreczin,  Agriculture ..  . 

98 

6 

Freiberg,  Mining 

276 

20 

Keszthely,  Agriculture . . 

94 

7 

Nowaja-Alexandria,  Forestry  . 

262 

21 

Eberswalde,  Forestry . 

62 

8 

Leoben,  Mining . . . 

222 

22 

Miinden,  Forestry . 

48 

9 

Paris,  Mining. . 

203 

23 

Douai,  Agriculture . . . 

30 

10 

Clausthal,  Mining  . 

200 

24 

Nancy,  Forestry . . . . 

27 

11 

Moscow,  Agriculture 

182 

25 

,  26 

Eisenach,  Forestry 

24 

12 

Aschaffenburg,  Forestry 

126 

St.  Etienne,  Mining  . 

20 

13 

Ung.  Altenburg,  Agriculture  . 

119 

27 

Evois,  Forestry . 

16 

14 

Pribram,  Mining . 

109 
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III. — Foreign  universities ,  etc. — Continued. 

F.  VETERINARY  SCHOOLS. 


Locality. 

Number 

of 

students. 

Or¬ 

der. 

Locality. 

Number 

of 

students. 

Madrid . - . 

750 

10 

Naples _ 

230 

Vienna _ 

635 

11 

Hanover  .. 

230 

Berlin _ _ _ _ _ _ 

486 

12 

Dresden _ _ _ _ 

219 

Kasan  _ _ _ _ 

399 

13 

Milan _ _ _ 

128 

Budapesth _ _ 

380 

14 

Leon . . . 

99 

Copenhagen _ _ _ 

370 

15 

Turin . 

91 

Alfort 

281 

16 

Stuttgart 

90 

Munich .  ... . . . 

280 

17 

Utrecht _ _ _ 

56 

Dorpat  (Jurjew) . . 

260 

N  ote.— The  number  of  students  in  universities  and  schools  not  mentioned  has  not  been  ascer¬ 
tained. 


III.  Foreign  universities,  etc.,  arranged  alphabetically,  with  faculties  and  number 

of  students. 

1.  Aberdeen ,  Scotland:  University  of  Aberdeen,  798  students.  Philosophical,  theological,  law, 

and  medical  faculties;  library. 

2.  Aberystwith ,  Wales:  University  College  of  Wales,  with  college  at  Bangor,  440  students. 

3.  Adelaide ,  Australia:  University  of  Adelaide,  330  students.  Observatory. 

4.  Agram ,  Croatia ,  Hungary:  Konigl.  Universitat  Agram,  564  students.  Theological,  law,  and 

philosophical  faculties;  library. 

5.  Aix-en-Provence ,  France:  Facultes  d’Aix,  849  students.  Law  and  philosophical  faculties; 

library. 

6.  Algiers ,  Algeria ,  Af  rica:  Academie  d’Alger,  763  students.  Law,  medical,  scientific,  and  philo¬ 

sophical  faculties;  library,  observatory. 

7.  Allahabad ,  India:  University  of  Allahabad.  Examining  board,  3,423  candidates. 

8.  Amsterdam ,  Netherlands:  Universiteit  te  Amsterdam,  1,124  students.  Law,  medical,  scientific, 

philosophical,  and  theological  faculties;  library  and  several  institutes. 

9.  St.  Andrew's ,  Scotland:  University  of  St.  Andrew’s,  236  students.  St.  Salvador,  St.  Leonard's, 

and  St.  Mary’s  College. 

10.  Angers ,  France:  Facultes  Catholique  Libres.  Law,  scientific,  theological,  and  philosophical 

faculties;  library. 

11.  Athens ,  Greece:  National  University,  3,556  students.  Theological,  law,  medical,  and  philo¬ 

sophical  faculties;  public  library. 

12.  Bangor ,  Wales:  University  College  of  North  Wales. 

13.  Barcelona,  Spain:  Universidad  de  Barcelona,  1,887  students.  Philosophical,  law,  scientific, 

medical,  and  pharmaceutical  faculties;  library. 

14.  Basel,  Switzerland:  Universitat  Basel,  529  students.  Theological,  law,  medical,  and  philo¬ 

sophical  faculties;  public  library. 

15.  Belfast,  Ireland:  Queen’s  College. 

16.  Belgrade,  Servia:  Serpska  Kraljevska  Velika  Skola,  471  students.  Philosophical,  law,  and 

technological  faculties;  library. 

17.  Berlin,  Prussia,  Germany:  Konigl.  Friedr. -Wilhelms- Universitat,  10,306  students.  Theolog¬ 

ical,  law,  medical,  and  philosophical  faculties:  seminary  for  oriental  languages,  and  eleven 
other  seminaries;  library  and  thirty- six  university  institutes  and  museums. 

18.  Berne,  Switzerland:  Universitat  Bern,  819  students.  Catholic  and  Protestant  theology,  law, 

medical,  and  philosophical  faculties;  city  libraries. 

19.  Besangon,  France:  Facultes  de  Besangon,  197  students.  Scientific,  philosophical,  and  medical 

faculties;  library. 

20.  Birmingham,  England:  Mason  College,  960  students.  Arts  and  science,  medical  and  dental 

faculties;  library. 

21.  Bologna ,  Italy:  Regia  Universita  di  Bologna,  1,469  students.  Philosophical,  scientific,  law, 

medical,  and  pharmaceutical  faculties;  veterinary  and  engineers’  schools;  library. 

22.  Bombay,  India:  University  of  Bombay.  Examining  board,  1,228  candidates;  five  preparatory 

colleges. 

23.  Bonn,  Prussia,  Germany:  Rheinische  Friedr.-Wilhelms-Universitat,  1,743  students.  Protes¬ 

tant  and  Catholic  theological,  law,  medical,  and  philosophical  faculties;  library  and  many 
institutes. 

24.  Bordeaux,  France:  Facultes  de  Bordeaux,  2,144  students.  Law,  medical,  scientific,  and  philo¬ 

sophical  faculties;  library. 

25.  Braunsberg,  Prussia,  Germany:  Konigl.  Lyceum  Hosianum,  70  students.  Theological  and 

philosophical  faculties;  library. 

26.  Breslau,  Prussia ,  Germany:  Konigl.  Universitat  Breslau,  1,488  students.  Catholic  and  Protes¬ 

tant  theological,  law,  medical,  and  philosophical  faculties;  library. 

27.  Bristol,  England:  University  College,  521  students  (210  women).  College  faculty  and  medical 

school;  library. 

28.  Brussels,  Belgium:  Uni ver site  libre  de  Bruxelles,  1,316  students.  Philosophical,  law,  scientific, 

medical,  and  pharmaceutical  faculties;  also  poly  technical  school;  library. 

29.  Bucharest,  Roumania:  Universita  tea  din  Bucuresti,  1,736  students.  Scientific,  philosophical, 

law,  medical,  and  theological  faculties;  library. 

30.  Budapesth,  Hungary:  Kiralyi  Magyar  Tudomany-Egyetum,  4,407  students.  Theological,  law, 

medical,  and  philosophical  faculties;  library. 

31.  Cadiz ,  Spain:  Facultad  deMedicina  (belonging  to  Seville).  Medical  faculty;  library. 

32.  Caen,  France:  Facultes  de  Caen,  598  students.  Law,  scientific,  and  philosophical  faculties; 

library. 

33.  Cagliari,  Sardinia,  Italy:  Regia  Uniwersita  di  Cagliari,  243  students.  Law,  medical,  and  scien¬ 

tific  faculties;  library. 
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34.  C  iro,  Egypt:  Azhar  University,  about  7,900  students  and  hearers. 

35.  Calcutta,  India:  University  of  Calcutta,  7,210  candidates,  of  whom  3,475  passed.  Examining 

board;  library. 

36.  Cambridge ,  England:  University  of  Cambridge,  2,929  students.  Schools  of  theology,  law,  ori¬ 

ental,  classical,  and  modern  philology,  music,  moral  science,  history  and  archaeology, 
astronomy,  physics,  chemistry,  mineralogy,  biology,  geology,  and  medicine;  library. 

37.  Camerino ,  Italy:  Libera  Universita  degli  Studi  di  Camerino,  234  students.  Law,  medical, 

and  pharmaceutical  faculties,  and  veterinary  school;  communal  library. 

38.  Cape  Town ,  South  Africa:  University  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

39.  Cardiff ,  Wales:  University  of  South  Wales,  170  students.  Philosophical  and  scientific  facul¬ 

ties  and  department  of  engineering;  library. 

40.  Catania,  Sicily ,  Italy:  Regia  Universita  degli  Studi  di  Catania,  902  students.  Law,  medical, 

scientific,  and  philosophical  faculties;  library. 

41.  Christiania,  Norway:  Kongelige  Frederiks  Universitet,  1,200  students.  Theological,  law, 

medical,  philosophical,  and  scientific  faculties;  library. 

42.  Clermont-Ferrand,  France:  Facultes  do  Clermont,  257  students.  Scientific  and  philosophical 

faculties;  library. 

43.  Coimbra,  Portugal:  TJniversidade  de  Coimbra,  1,429  students.  Theological,  law,  and  scientific 

faculties;  library. 

Copenhagen.  (See  K.idbenhavn.) 

44.  Cordoba,  Argentine:  Universidad  Kacional.  Law,  scientific,  and  medical  faculties;  observa¬ 

tory. 

45.  Cork,  Ireland:  Queen’s  College,  212  students. 

Cracow.  (See  Krakau.) 

46.  Czernowitz ,  Bukowina,  Austria:  K.  k.  Franz-Josephs-Universitat,  390  students.  Theological, 

law,  and  philosophical  faculties;  library. 

47.  Dijon,  France:  Facultes  de  Dijon,  604  students.  Law,  scientific,  and  philosophical  faculties; 

library. 

48.  Dorpat  ( Jurjeiv ),  Russia:  Kaiserliche  Universitat,  1,334  students.  Law,  theological,  medical, 

and  philosophical  faculties. 

48.  Dublin,  Ireland:  University  of  Dublin,  1,128  students. 

50.  Dublin ,  Ireland:  Royal  University  of  Ireland,  about  600  candidates.  Examining  board. 

51.  Dundee,  Scotland:  University  College,  181  students. 

52.  Durham ,  England:  Durham  University,  250  students.  To  this  university  belong  the  Cod- 

rington  College,  on  the  island  of  Barbadoes,  and  the  Fourah  Bay  College,  in  Sierra  Leone; 
also  the  College  of  Science,  at  1ST ewcastle- on-Ty ne,  which  has  an  enrollment  of  1,500 
students. 

53.  Edinburgh,  Scotland:  University  of  Edinburgh,  2,850  students.  Philosophical,  theological,  law, 

and  medical  faculties;  library. 

54.  Eperies ,  Hungary:  Evangelische  Rechtsakademie,  149  students.  Law  school. 

55.  Erlangen,  Bavaria ,  Germany:  K.  Bayerische  Friedr.-Alexander-Universitat,  1,085  students. 

Theological,  law,  medical,  and  philosophical  faculties;  library. 

56.  Erlau,  Hungary:  Erzbischofiiche  Rechtsakademie,  81  students.  Law  school. 

57.  Ferrara,  Italy:  Libera  University  di  Ferrara,  77  students.  Law,  scientific,  and  medical  fac¬ 

ulties;  library. 

'58.  Florence,  Italy:  R.  Instituto  di  Studi  Superiori  Practici  e  di  Perfezionamento,  623  students. 
Philosophical,  scientific,  medical,  and  pharmaceutical  faculties;  library. 

59.  Freiburg,  Baden ,  Germany:  Badische  Albert-Ludwigs-Universitat,  1,641  students.  Law,  the¬ 

ological,  medical,  and  philosophical  faculties;  library. 

60.  Freiburg,  Switzerland:  Katholische  Universitat,  384  students.  Theological,  lav/,  and  philo¬ 

sophical  faculties;  library. 

61.  Funfkirchen ,  Hungary:  Bischofiische  Rechtsakademie.  Law  school,  115  students. 

62.  Galway ,  Ireland:  Queen’s  College. 

63.  Geneva,  Switzerland :  Universite  de  Gendve,  862  students.  Theological,  law,  medical,  philo¬ 

sophical,  and  scientific  faculties;  five  libraries. 

64.  Genoa,  Italy:  R.  Universita  degli  Studi  di  Genova,  1,010  students.  Law,  medical,  scientific, 

and  philosophical  faculties,  and  schools  of  engineering  and  pharmaceutics;  library. 

65.  Ghent,  Belgium:  Universite  de  Gand,  676  students.  Philosophical,  law,  scientific,  and  medi¬ 

cal  faculties;  library. 

66.  Giessen ,  Hessia,  Germany:  Hessische  Ludwigs  Universitat,  784  students.  Theological,  law, 

medical,  and  -philosophical  faculties;  library. 

67.  Glasgow ,  Scotland:  University  of  Glasgow,  1,820  students. 

68.  Gothenburg,  Sweden:  Goteborgs  Hogskola,  457  hearers. 

69.  Gottingen ,  Prussia,  Germany:  Georg- Augusts -Universitat,  1,280  students.  Theological,  law, 

medical,  and  philosophical  faculties;  library. 

70.  Granada,  Spain:  Universidad  de  Granada,  1,531  students.  Philosophical,  law,  scientific, 

medical,  and  pharmaceutical  faculties;  library. 

71.  Grdtz,  Styria,  Austria:  K.  k.  Karl-Franzens-Universitat,  1,771  students.  Theological,  law, 

medical,  and  philosophical  faculties;  library. 

72.  Greifswald,  Prussia,  Germany:  Universitat,  879  students.  Theological,  law,  medical,  and 

philosophical  faculties;  library. 

73.  Grenoble,  France:  Facultes  de  Grenoble,  476  students.  Law,  scientific,  and  philosophical 

faculties;  library. 

74.  Groningen,  Netherlands:  Rij'ks  Universiteit  te  Groningen,  428  students.  Theological,  law 

medical,  scientific,  and  philosophical  faculties;  library. 

75.  Grosswardein ,  Hungary:  jogakademia,  176  students.  Law  school. 

76.  Halle,  Prussia,  Germany:  Friedr.-Universitat  Halle-Wittenberg,  1,700  students.  Theological, 

law,  medical,  and  philosophical  faculties;  library. 

77.  Havana,  Cuba:  Universidad  de  la  Habana,  671  alumnos  and  555  under  private  tutors.  Philo¬ 

sophical,  scientific,  medical,  and  law  faculties;  library. 

78.  Heidelberg,  BoAen,  Germany:  RuprechLKarls-Universitat,  1,202  students.  Theological,  law, 

medical,  philosophical,  and  scientific  faculties;  library. 

79.  Helsingfors,  Finland,  Russia:  Kejserliga  Alexanders  Universitet  i  Finland,  2,135  students. 

Theological,  law,  medical,  and  philosophical  faculties;  public  library. 

80.  Innspruck,  Tyrol,  Austria:  K.  k.  Leopold-Franzens-Universitat,  1,009  students.  Theological, 

law,  medical,  and  philosophical  faculties;  library. 

81.  Jaroslaw  (or  Yaroslav),  Russia:  Demidovskij  juridiceskij'  Licej,  269  students.  Law  school. 

82.  Jassy,  Roumania:  Universitatea  din  Jasi,  420  students.  Law,  philosophical,  scientific,  and 

medical  faculties;  library. 
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83.  Jena ,  Thuringia ,  Germany:  Sachsische  G-esammt-Universitat,  815  students.  Theological, 

law,  medical,  and  philosophical  faculties;  library. 

Jurjew.  (SeeDorpat.) 

84.  Kasan,  Russia:  Imperatorskij  Kazauskij  Universitet,  859  students.  Philosophical,  scientific, 

law,  and  medical  faculties;  library. 

85.  Kaschau ,  Hungary:  Rechts-Akademie,  135  students.  Law  school. 

86.  Kecskemet ,  Hungary:  Rechts-Akademie,  93  students.  Law  school. 

87.  Kharkov ,  Russia:  imperatorskij  Charkowskij  Universitet,  1,576  students.  Philosophical, 

scientific,  law,  ana  medical  faculties;  library. 

88.  Kiel ,  Prussia ,  Germany:  K.  Christian- Albrechts-Universitat,  881  students.  Theological,  law, 

medical,  and  philosophical  f acuities;  library. 

89.  Kiev ,  Russia:  Imperatorskij  Universitet,  2,535  students.  Medical,  law,  and  philosophical 

faculties;  institutes  and  library. 

90.  Kingston ,  Ontario ,  Canada:  University  of  Queen’s  College,  589  students.  Theological,  arts, 

law,  and  medical  faculties;  museum. 

91.  Kjobenhavn  {Copenhagen) ,  Denmark:  Kjdbenhavns  Universitet,  about  2,000 students.  Theo¬ 

logical,  law,  medical,  philosophical,  and  scientific  faculties  and  polytechnic  institute; 
library. 

92.  Klausenburg ,  Siebenburgen ,  Hungary:  K.  k.  Klausenburger  Universitat,  833  students.  Law, 

medical,  philosophical,  and  scientific  faculties;  library. 

93.  Konigsberg ,  Prussia ,  Germany:  K.  Albertus  Universitat,  733  students.  Theological,  law, 

medical,  and  philosophical  faculties;  royal  and  university  library. 

94.  Krakau ,  Galicia ,  Austria:  Jagellonische  Universitat,  1,427  students.  Theological,  law,  med¬ 

ical,  and  philosophical  faculties;  library. 

.95.  Lahore,  India :  The  Punjab  University,  1,135  candidates,  of  whom  863  passed.  Oriental  lan¬ 
guages,  arts,  law,  medicine,  science,  and  engineering  departments. 

98.  Lampeter ,  Wales:  St.  David’s  College,  125  students. 

97.  Lausanne ,  Switzerland:  University  de  Lausanne,  584  students.  Theological,  law,  medical, 

philosophical,  and  scientific  faculties. 

98.  Leeds  (see  Manchester),  England:  Yorkshire  College,  1,110  students. 

99.  Leyden ,  Netherlands:  Rijks-Universiteit,  818  students.  Medical,  scientific,  philosophical, 

theological,  and  law  faculties;  library. 

100.  Leipsic,  Saxony ,  Germany:  Universitat,  3,277  students.  Theological,. law,  medical,  and  philo¬ 

sophical  faculties;  library. 

101.  Lemberg,  Galicia,  Austria:  K.  k.  Pranzen’s  Universitat  in  Lemberg,  1,507  students.  Theo¬ 

logical,  law,  and  philosophical  faculties;  library. 

Liege.  (See  Liittich.) 

102.  Lille,  France:  Facultes  de  Lille,  1,354  students.  Law,  medical,  scientific,  and  philosophical 

faculties;  library. 

103.  Lille,  France:  Facultes  Libres.  Theological,  law,  medical,  scientific,  and  philosophical 

faculties;  library. 

104.  Lima,  Peru:  Universidad  Mayor  de  San  Marcos.  Theological,  law,  medical,  and  philosoph¬ 

ical  faculties.  , 

105.  Limoges,  France:  Ecole  de  Medecine  et  de  Pharmacie.  Medical  and  pharmaceutical  courses. 

108.  Liverpool  (see  Manchester),  England:  University  College,  about  1,000  students. 

107.  London,  England:  University  of  London,  about  5,000  candidates.  Examining  board;  library. 

To  the  university  belong: 

(1)  University  College,  with  philosophical,  law,  scientific,  and  medical  faculties;  library; 
about  1.500  students. 

(2)  King’s  College,  with  theological,  philosophical,  and  medical  faculties;  library. 

(3)  School  of  Modern  Oriental  Languages. 

( 4)  College  of  Preceptors. 

(5)  Seven  medical  schools,  connected  with  hospitals. 

108.  Louvain,  Belgium:  University  Catholiqueae  Louvain,  1,689  students.  Theological,  law,  med¬ 

ical,  philosophical,  and  scientific  faculties;  library. 

109.  Lund,  Sweden :  Kongl,  Universitet  i  Lund,  685  students.  Theological,  law,  medical,  and 

philosophical  faculties;  library. 

110.  Liittich  (or  Liege),  Belgium:  Universite  de  Liege,  1,424  students.  Philosophical,  law,  scien¬ 

tific,  and  medical  faculties;  library. 

111.  Lyons,  France:  Facultes  Libres,  1,514  students.  Theological,  law,  scientific,  and  philosoph¬ 

ical  faculties. 

112.  Lyons ,  France:  Facultes  de  Lyon,  2,198  students.  Law,  medical,  scientific,  and  philosoph¬ 

ical  faculties;  two  libraries. 

113.  Macerata,  Italy:  Regia  University  di  Macerata,  255  students.  Law  faculty. 

114.  Madras,  India:  University  of  Madras,  about  4,000  candidates.  Examining  board. 

115.  Madrid,  Spain:  Universidad  Central  de  Espana,  6,143  candidates.  Philosophical,  law,  scien¬ 

tific,  medical,  and  pharmaceutical  faculties;  libraries. 

113.  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  Leeds ,  England:  Victoria  University,  about  3,000  student®.  This 
institution  consists  of: 

(1)  Owens  College,  Manchester,  1,063  students. 

(2)  University  College.  Liverpool,  about  1,000  students. 

(3)  Yorkshire  College,  Leeds,  1,110  students. 

117.  Manila,  Philippine  Islands:  Real  y  Pontificia  Universidad  de  Santo  Tomas  de  Manila,  1,144 

students.  Theological,  law,  medical,  and  pharmaceutical  faculties;  library. 

118.  Marburg ,  Hessia,  Germany:  Universitat  Marburg,  1,172  students.  Theological,  law,  medical, 

philosophical,  and  scientific  faculties;  library. 

119.  Marseilles,  France:  Belongs  to  Facultes  d’ Aix.  Scientific,  medical,  and  law  faculties ;  library. 

120.  Melbourne ,  Victoria,  Australia:  University  of  Melbourne,  714  students. 

121.  Messina,  Italy:  Regia  Universita  degli  Studi  di  Messina,  602  students.  Law,  medical,  scien¬ 

tific,  philosophical,  and  pharmaceutical  faculties;  library. 

122.  Mexico,  Mexico:  Institu to  Medico  Nacional.  Medical  faculty. 

123.  Modena,  Italy:  Regia  University  degli  Studi  di  Modena,  412  students.  Law,  medical,  scien¬ 

tific,  and  pharmaceutical  faculties;  library. 

124.  Montauban,  France:  Belongs  to  Facultes  de  Toulouse,  43  students.  Law,  medical,  scientific, 

and  philosophical  faculties;  library. 

125.  Montevideo,  Uruguay:  University,  132  students.  Medical,  law,  and  mathematical  faculties; 

library. 

126.  Montpellier ,  France:  Facultes  de  Montpellier,  1,498  students.  Law,  medical,  scientific,  and 

philosophical  faculties;  library. 
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127.  Montreal ,  Canada:  McGill  College  and  University,  1,097  students. 

128.  Moscow ,  Russia :  Imperatorskij  Moskowskij  Universitet,  4,461  students.  Philosophical, 

scientific,  law,  and  medical  faculties;  library. 

129.  Moscow ,  Russia:  Duetto vnaj a  Akademija.  Theological  faculty;  library. 

130.  Munich ,  Bavaria ,  Germany:  K.  Bayerische  Ludwig-Maximilians  Universitat,  4,185  students. 

Theological,  law,  medical,  and  philosophical  faculties;  library. 

131.  Munster ,  Prussia ,  Germany:  K.  Preussische  Theologische  und  Philosophische  Akademie,  544 

students.  Theological  and  philosophical  faculties;  library. 

132.  Nancy ,  France:  Facultes  de  Nancy,  1,001  students.  Law,  medical,  scientific,  and  philosoph¬ 

ical  faculties,  and  pharmaceutical  school;  library. 

133.  Nantes ,  France:  Ecole  de  Medecine  de  Nantes. 

134.  Nantes,  France:  Ecole  Libre  de  Droit: 

135.  Naples,  Italy:  Regia  Universita  degli  Studi  di  Napoli,  5,103  students.  Philosophical,  law, 

mathematical,  scientific,  and  medical  faculties,  and  pharmaceutical  school;  library. 

136.  Neuchdtel ,  Switzerland:  Academie  de  Neuchatel,  149  students.  Philosophical,  scientific, 

theological,  and  law  faculties;  library. 

137.  Newcastle,  England:  The  colleges  belong  to  Durham  University. 

(1)  College  of  Medicine,  201  students. 

(2)  Durham  College  of  Science,  200  students. 

138.  New  Zealand:  University,  consisting  of  four  colleges. 

139.  Nottingham,  England:  University  College,  1,902  students.  Philology,  law,  and  scientific 

faculties,  and  school  of  engineering;  free  public  libraries. 

140.  Odessa,  Russia:  Noworossij ski j  Universitet,  581  students.  Philosophical,  scientific,  and  law 

faculties;  library. 

141.  Olmutz,  Moravia,  Austria:  Theologische  Facultat,  229  students. 

142.  Oviedo,  Spain:  Universidad  Literaria,  235  students.  Law  faculty;  library. 

143.  Oxford,  England:  University,  3,408  students.  Theological,  law,  medical,  scientific,  and  plii- 

lophical  faculties;  Bodleian  library. 

144.  Padua ,  Italy:  Regia  Universita  degli  Studi  di  Padua,  1,587  students.  Law,  medical,  scien¬ 

tific,  and  philosphical  faculties,  and  schools  of  engineering  and  pharmacy;  library. 

145.  Palermo ,  Sicily,  Italy:  Regia,  Universita  degli  Studi  di  Palermo,  1,395  students.  Law,  med¬ 

ical,  scientific,  and  philosophical  faculties,  and  schools  of  engineering  and  pharmacy; 
library. 

146.  Paris,  France:  (1)  Universite  de  Paris,  12,047  students.  Protestant  theological,  law,  med¬ 

ical,  scientific,  and  philosophical  faculties,  and  schools  of  engineering  and  pharmacy; 
libraries. 

147.  Paris,  France:  (2)  Facultes  fibres.  Law  and  philosophical  faculties;  library. 

148.  Paris,  France:  (3)  College  de  France. 

149.  Paris,  France:  (4)  Ecole  Libre  de  Sciences  Politiques. 

150.  Paris ,  France:  (5)  Ecole  pratique  des  hautes  etudes  en  Sorbonne,  233  students.  Philosoph¬ 

ical  and  theological  faculties;  library. 

151.  Paris,  France:  (6)  Ecole  nationale  des  beaux-arts. 

152.  Paris,  France:  (7)  Ecole  nationale  de  chartes. 

153.  Paris,  France:  (8)  Ecole  du  Louvre. 

154.  Paris ,  France:  (9)  Ecole  des  langues  orientales  vivantes  and  other  special  schools. 

155.  Parma ,  Italy:  Regia  University  degli  Studi  di  Parma,  554  students.  Law,  medical,  and  sci 

entitle  faculties,  and  veterinary  and  pharmaceutical  schools. 

156.  Pavia,  Italy:  Regia  University  degli  Studi  di  Pavia,  1,325  students.  Law,  medical,  scientific, 

and  philosophical  faculties;  pharmaceutical  school  and  library. 

157.  Perugia ,  Italy:  Universita  Libera  degli  Studi  di  Perugia,  298  students.  Law  and  medical 

faculties,  and  pharmaceutical  and  veterinary  schools;  library. 

158.  St.  Petersburg,  Russia:  Imperatorskij  Universitet,  3,700  students.  Philosophical,  scientific, 

law,  and  oriental  languages  faculties:  library. 

159.  St.  Petersburg,  Russia:  Imperatorskij  Wozensio-Medicineskaja  Akademja,  750  students. 

Medical  faculty ;  library. 

160.  St.  Petersburg,  Russia:  Theological  Academy,  239  students;  also  a  law  school,  300  students, 

independent  of  the  university. 

161.  St.  Petersburg,  Russia:  Military  medical  school,  750  students. 

162.  St.  Petersburg,  Russia:  Law  Academy,  330  students,  and  several  other  special  schools. 

163.  Pisa,  Italy:  Regia  Universita  degli  Studi  di  Pisa,  1,066  students.  Law,  philosophical,  med¬ 

ical,  and  scientific  faculties,  and  engineering,  pharmaceutical,  veterinary,  and  agricul¬ 
tural  schools;  library. 

164.  Poitiers,  France:  Facultes  de  Poitiers,  764  students.  Law,  scientific,  and  philosophical  fac¬ 

ulties;  library. 

165.  Prague,  Bohemia,  Austria:  K.  k.  Deutsche  Carl- Ferdinands  University t,  1,336  students.  The¬ 

ological,  law,  medical,  and  philosophical  faculties;  library. 

166.  Prague,  Bohemia,  Austria:  C.  k.  cesk  Universitet  Karlo-Ferdinandovij,  2,858  students.  The¬ 

ological,  law,  medical,  and  philosophical  faculties;  library. 

167.  Pressburg ,  Hungary:  Jogak'ademia,  170  students.  Law  and  philosophical  faculties;  library. 

168.  Quebec,  Canada:  Universite  Laval,  231  students.  Theological,  law,  medical,  and  arts  facul¬ 

ties;  library  and  museum. 

169.  Recife ,  Brazil:  Faculdade  de  direito,  180  students.  Law  faculty. 

170.  Rennes,  France:  Facultes  de  Rennes,  1,063  students.  Law,  scientific,  and  philosophical  fac¬ 

ulties;  library. 

171.  Rome,  Italy:  Regia  Universita  degli  Studi  di  Roma,  1,914  students.  Philosophical,  scientific, 

law,  and  medical  faculties;  engineering  and  pharmaceutical  schools;  library, 

172.  Rome,  Italy:  A  number  of  colleges  supported  by  the  church;  also  a  woman’s  university 

with  94  students. 

173.  Rostock,  Mecklenburg,  Germany:  Grossherzogliche  Universitat,  469  students.  Theological, 

law,  medical,  and  philosophical  faculties;  library. 

174.  Salamanca,  Spain:  Universidad  de  Salamanca,  1,247  students.  Philosophical  and  law  facul¬ 

ties;  library. 

175.  Salzburg,  Austria:  Theologische  Fakultat,  74  students. 

176.  Santiago,  Chile:  University  with  4  faculties  and  1,000  students. 

177.  Santiago,  Spam:  Universidad  de  Santiago.  Law,  medical,  and  pharmaceutical  faculties; 

library. 

178.  Saragossa ,  Spain:  Universidad  de  Zaragoza,  966  students.  Philosophical,  law,  medical,  and 

scientific  faculties;  provincial  library. 
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179.  Sarospatak ,  H&ngary:  Theologische  und  Rechtsschule,  116  students. 

180.  Sassari,  Italy:  Regia  Universita  degli  Studi  di  Sassari,  168  students.  Law,  medical,  and 

scientific  faculties;  library. 

181.  Seville ,  Spain:  Universidad  de  Sevilla.  Philosophical,  law,  and  scientific  faculties;  library. 

182.  Sheffield ,  England:  University  College  (belongs  to  Oxford  University),  450  students;  also  a 

medical  school. 

183.  Siena,  Italy:  Regia  Universita  degli  Studi  di  Siena,  231  students.  Law  and  medical  faculties 

and  pharmaceutical  school;  library. 

184.  Sophia,  Bulgaria:  Wische  utschiiische  w  Sophia,  354  students. 

185.  Stockholm,  Sweden:  Stockholms  Hogs  Kola,  337  students. 

186.  Stockholm,  Sweden:  Medical  Institute,  307  students. 

187.  Strasburg,  Alsace,  Germany :  Kaiser  Wilhelms  Universitat,  1,159  students.  Theological,  law, 

medical,  philosophical,  a,nd  scientific  faculties;  provincial  library. 

188.  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  Australia:  University  of  Sydney,  455  students. 

189.  Tokio,  Japan:  Teikoku,  Daigaku,  1,895  students.  Law,  medical,  philosophical,  and  scientific 

faculties  and  school  of  engineering;  library. 

190  Tomsk,  Siberia:  Imperatorskij  Tomkij  Universitet,  336  students.  Theological  and  medical 
faculties;  library. 

191.  Toronto,  Canada:  University  of  Toronto,  1,322  students.  Philosophical,  law,  and  medical 

faculties;  library. 

192.  Toronto,  Canada:  Victoria  University,  250  students.  Arts  and  theology;  library. 

193.  Toronto,  Canada:  Two  medical  schools. 

194.  Toulouse,  Fh'ance:  Facultes  de  Toulouse,  1,885  students.  Law,  philosophical,  scientific,  and 

medical  faculties;  library. 

195.  Toulouse,  France:  Facultes  Libres  Catholiques.  Theological  and  philosophical  faculties; 

library. 

198.  Tubingen,  Wilrtemberg ,  Germany:  K.  Eberhard  Karls  Universitat,  1,257  students.  Theolog¬ 
ical,  law,  medical,  philosophical,  and  scientific  faculties;  library. 

197.  Turin ,  Italy:  Regia  Universita  degli  Studi  di  Torino,  2,551  students.  Law,  medical,  philo¬ 

sophical.  and  scientific  faculties  and  pharmaceutical  school;  library. 

198.  Upsala,  Sweden:  Kongl.  Universitet  i  Upsala,  1,504  students.  Theological,  law,  medical,  and 

philosophical  faculties;  library. 

199.  Urbino,  Italy:  Libera  Universita  degli  Studi  diUrbino,  93  students.  Law  and  mathematical 

faculties  and  pharmaceutical  and  surgical  schools;  library. 

200.  Utrecht,  Netherlands:  Rijks  Universitat  te  Utrecht,  872  students.  Philosophical,  medical, 

theological,  law,  and  scientific  faculties;  library. 

201.  Valencia,  Spain:  Universidad  de  Valencia,  726  students.  Law,  scientific,  and  medical  facul¬ 

ties;  library. 

202.  Valladolid,  Spain:  Universidad  de  Valladolid.  Law  and  medical  faculties;  library. 

203.  Vienna,  Austria:  K.  k.  Universitat,  5,710  students.  Law,  theological,  medical,  and  philo¬ 

sophical  faculties;  library  and  numerous  university  institutes. 

204.  Vienna ,  Austria:  Protestantische  Theologische  Fakultat,  22  students. 

205.  Vienna,  Austria:  K.  k.  Orientalische  Akademie,  25  students;  also  Lehranstalt  fur  Orien- 

talische  Sprachen,  128  students. 

208.  Warsaw,  Poland ,  Russia:  Imperatorskij  W arschawski j  Universitet,  1,242  students.  Philo¬ 
sophical,  scientific,  law,  and  medical  faculties;  library. 

207.  Wurzburg,  Bavaria ,  Germany:  K.  Julius- Maximilians  Universitat,  1,425  students.  Theolog¬ 

ical,  law,  medical,  and  philosophical  faculties;  library. 

208.  Zurich,  Switzerland:  Schweizerische  Hochshule,  876  students.  Theological,  law,  medical, 

and  philosophical  faculties;  cantonal  and  city  libraries. 


IV.  Foreign  universities  arranged  according  to  countries. 

Argentina:  Cordoba. 

Australia:  Adelaide,  Melbourne,  Sydney. 

Austria:  Czernowitz,  Gratz,  Innspruck,  Cracow,  Lemberg,  Olmiitz,  Prague  (German),  Prague 
(Bohemian),  Salzburg,  Vienna. 

Belgium:  Brussels,  Ghent,  Liege,  Louvain. 

Bolivia:  (Universities  not  mentioned  in  “Minerva.”) 

Brazil:  Recife. 

Bulgaria:  Sophia. 

Canada \:  Kingston,  Montreal,  Quebec,  Toronto. 

Cape  Colony:  Cape  City. 

Chile:  Santiago. 

China:  (College  of  Foreign  Knowledge.) 

Colombia:  (Universities  not  mentioned  in  “Minerva.”) 

Corea:  (None.) 

Costa  Rica:  (None.) 

Cuba:  Havana. 

Denmark:  Copenhagen. 

Ecuador:  Quito. 

Egypt:  Cairo. 

En gland:  (See  also  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales  below. )  Birmingham,  Bristol,  Cambridge,  Dur¬ 
ham,  Leeds,  Liverpool,  London,  Manchester,  Newcastle,  Nottingham,  Oxford,  Sheffield. 
France:  Aix,  Algiers,  Angers,  Besangon,  Bordeaux,  Caen,  Clermont,  Dijon,  Grenoble,  Lille, 
Limoges,  Lyons,  Marseilles,  Montauban,  Montpellier,  Nancy,  Nantes,  Paris,  Poitiers,  Rennes, 
Toulouse. 

Germany:  Berlin,  Bonn,  Braunsberg,  Breslau,  Erlangen,  Freiburg,  Giessen,  Gottingen,  Greifs- 
wald,  Halle,  Heidelberg,  Jena,  Kiel,  Konigsberg,  Leipsic,  Marburg,  Munich,  Munster,  Rostock, 
Strasburg,  Tubingen,  Wurzburg. 

Ch'&ece:  Athens. 

Guatemala:  (None.) 

Haiti:  (None.) 

Hawaii:  (None.) 

Honduras:  (None.) 

Hungary:  Agram,  Budapesth,  Eperies,  Erlau,  Fiinfkirchen,  Grosswardein,  Kaschau,  Kecskemet, 
Klausenburg,  Pressburg,  Sarospatak. 

India:  Allahabad,  Bombay,  Calcutta,  Lahore,  Madras. 

Ireland:  Belfast,  Cork,  Dublin,  Galway. 
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Italy:  Bologna,  Cagliari,  Camerino,  Catania,  Ferrara,  Florence,  Genoa,  Macerata,  Messina, 
Modena,  Naples,  Padua,  Palermo,  Parma,  Pavia,,  Perugia,  Pisa,  Borne,  Sassari,  Siena,  Turin, 
Urbino. 

Japan:  Tokio. 

Mexico:  (Schools  of  law,  medicine,  engineering,  etc.) 

Montenegro:  (Theological  seminary,  not  mentioned  in  “Minerva.”) 

Morocco:  (None.) 

Netherlands:  Amsterdam,  Groningen,  Leyden,  Utrecht. 

New  Zealand:  One  university. 

Nicaragua:  (None.) 

Norway:  Christiania. 

Orange  Free  State:  (None.) 

Paraguay:  (National  college,  not  mentioned  in  “Minerva.”) 

Persia :_  (Several  colleges,  not  mentioned  in  “Minerva.”) 

Peru:  Lima. 

Philippine  Islands:  Manila. 

Portugal:  Coimbra. 

Roumania:  Bucharest,  Jassy. 

Russia:  Kharkov,  Dor  pat,  Helsingfors,  Yaroslav,  Kasan,  Kiev,  Moscow,  Odessa,  St.  Petersburg, 
Warsaw. 

Salvador:  (One  university,  not  mentioned  in  “Minerva,”) 

Santo  Domingo:  (None.  ) 

Scotland:  Aberdeen,  St.  Andrews,  Dundee,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow. 

Servia:  Belgrade. 

Siam:  (None.) 

Siberia:  Tomsk. 

South  African  Republic:  (None.) 

Spain:  Barcelona,  Cadiz,  Granada,  Madrid,  Oviedo,  Salamanca,  Santiago,  Saragossa,  Seville, 
Valencia,  Valladolid. 

Sweden:  Gothenburg,  Lund,  Stockholm,  Upsala. 

Switzerland:  Basel,  Berne,  Freiburg,  Geneva,  Lausanne,  Neuchatel,  Zurich. 

Turkey:  (Several  colleges,  not  mentioned  in  “  Minerva.”) 

Uruguay:  Montevideo. 

Venezuela:  (Universities  not  mentioned  in  “Minerva.”) 

Wales:  Aberystwith,  Bangor,  Cardiff,  Lampeter. 

Y.  Technological  schools. 

Aachen  (Aix-la-Chapelle),  Prussia ,  Germany ,  founded  1870;  398  students. 

Berlin ,  Prussia ,  Germany ,  founded  1779;  3,207  students. 

Braunschweig ,  Germany ,  founded  1745  ;  390  students. 

Briinn ,  Austria ,  founded  1850;  842  students. 

Budapesth ,  Hungary ,  founded  1856;  1,454  students. 

Copenhagen ,  Denmark ,  founded  1829  ;  431  students. 

Darmstadt ,  Hessia ,  Germany ,  founded  1868;  1,332  students. 

Delft ,  Netherlands ,  founded  1864;  428  students.  . 

Dresden ,  Saxony ,  Germany ,  founded  1828;  1,001  students. 

Grdtz ,  Styria ,  Austria ,  founded  1811;  324  students. 

Hanover ,  Prussia ,  Germany t,  founded  1879;  1,247  students. 

Helsingfors ,  Finland ,  Russia ,  founded  1847 ;  220  students. 

Karlsruhe ,  Baden ,  Germany ,  founded  1825;  1,071  students. 

Kharkov ,  Russia ,  founded  1884  ;  641  students. 

Lemberg ,  Galicia ,  M-usfria,  founded  1844  ;  365  students. 

Lisbon ,  Portugal ,  founded  1837. 

London ,  England ,  founded  1884;  238  students. 

Madrid ,  Spain ,  founded  1835;  235  students. 

Milan ,  Italy ,  founded  1863;  441  students. 

Moscow ,  Russia ,  founded  1832;  621  students. 

Munich,  Bavaria,  Germany,  founded  1827;  1,928  students. 

Naples,  Italy,  founded  1863;  198  students. 

Paris,  France,  founded  1794;  three  schools,  with  377  students. 

Oporto,  Portugal ,  founded  1877;  322  students. 

Prague ,  Bohemia,  Austria ,  founded  1806  and  1868;  2  schools,  with  1,297  students. 

Biga,  Russia ;,  founded  1832;  1,370  students. 

/SL  Petersburg,  Russia ,  founded  1828  ;  4  schools,  with  2,129  students. 

»S'do  Paulo ,  Brazil ,  founded  1894;  - students. 

Sheffield,  England ,  founded  1885  ;  750  students. 

Stockholm,  Sweden,  founded  1798;  348  students. 

Stuttgart,  Wiirtemberg,  Germany ,  founded  1829  ;  947  students. 

Turin ,  Italy ,  founded - ;  380  students. 

Vienna,  Austria,  founded  1815;  1,682  students. 

Zurich,  Switzerland,  founded  1851;  1,336  students. 

Note.— Several  noted  technological  schools  in  Italy  and  in  other  countries  are  connected  with 
universities,  hence  are  not  mentioned  separately  in  this  list. 

VI.  Higher  agricultural ,  forestry ,  and  mining  schools. 

[Figures  in  brackets  signify  date  of  founding.] 

Altenburg ,  Hungary  [1819],  Agricultural  Academy;  119  students. 

Aschaffenburg,  Bavaria,  Germany  [1844],  Forestry  Academy;  126  students. 

Beauvais,  France  [1854],  Agricultural  Institute;  103  students. 

Berlin,  Prussia,  Germany  [1806],  Agricultural  Academy;  588  students. 

Berlin,  Prussia,  Germany,  [1860],  Mining  Academy. 

Campinas ,  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil  [1887],  Agricultural  lnstitution. 

Clausthal,  Prussia,  Germany  [1775],  Mining  Academy;  200  students. 

Coopers  Hill,  England  [1885],  Forestry  Academy. 

Copenhagen ,  Denmark  [1858],  Veterinary  and  Agricultural  Academy;  370  students. 
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Debreczin ,  Hungary  [1865],  Agricultural  Academy;  98  students. 

Eberswalde ,  Prussia ,  Germany  [1830],  Forestry  Academy;  63  students. 

Eisenach .  ,Sh:re-lVeimar,  Germany  [1859],  Forestry  Academy:  31  students. 

Evois,  Finland ,  Russia  [1859],  Forestry  Academy;  16  students. 

Freiberg ,  Saxony ,  Germany  [1765],  Mining  Academy;  376  students. 

Gembloux,  Belgium  [1860],  Agricultural  Academy. 

Grignon ,  France  [1828),  Agricultural  Academy. 

Hohenheim ,  Wiirtemberg,  Germany  [1818],  Agricultural  Academy;  101  students. 

Keszthely ,  Hungary  [1865],  Agricultural  Academy;  94  students. 

Kolozsmonostor ,  Hungary  [1869],  Agricultural  Academy;  100  students. 

Leoben ,  Styria ,  Austria  [1894],  Mining  Acadeny;  222  students. 

Madrid ,  Spain  [?],  Schools  of  Engineering,  Agriculture,  and  Veterinary  Science. 

Moscow ,  Russia  [?],  Agricultural  and  Forestry  Academy;  182  students. 

Miinden ,  Prussia ,  Germany  [1868],  Forestry  Academy;  48  students. 

Fancy,  France  [1824],  Forestry  Academy;  27  students. 

Nowaja- Alexandria,  Poland,  Russia  [1893],  Agricultural  and  Forestry  Academy;  262  students. 
Paris,  France  [?],  Agricultural  and  Mining  Academies;  403  students". 

Poppelsdorf,  Prussia ,  Germany  [1848],  Agricultural  Academy;  347  students. 

Pribram,  Bohemia,  Austria  [1849],  Mining  Academy;  lt)9  students. 

Schemnitz,  Hungary  [?],  Forestry  and  Mining  Academy;  200  students. 

St.  Etienne,  France  [1816],  Mining  Academy;  20  students. 

Stockholm,  Sweden  [1823],  Forestry  School ;  also  Agricultural  Academy  [1811]. 

St.  Petersburg,  Russia  [1773],  Mining  Institute;  450  students. 

St.  Petersburg,  Russia  [1880],  Forestry  Institute;  467  students. 

Tharand't,  Saxony,  Germany  [1811],  Forestry  Academy;  100  students. 

Vienna ,  Austria  [1872],  Agricultural  Academy;  352  students. 

Note.— Other  similar  higher  institutions  of  learning  are  connected  with  universities;  hence 
they  are  not  mentioned  in  this  list  of  separate  institutions. 

VII.  Veterinary  schools, 

Alfort ,  France  [1766];  281  students. 

Berlin,  Germany  [1790] ;  486  students. 

Budapesth,  Hungary  [1786];  380  students. 

Copenhagen,  Denmark  [1850] ;  370  students 

Cordoba ,  Spain  [1802] ;  - students. 

Dorpat,  Russia  [?];  260  students. 

Dresden,  Germany  [1774] ;  219  students. 

Hanover ,  Germany  [?];  230  students. 

Kasan ,  Russia  [?];  3S9  students. 

Leon ,  Spain  [?] ;  99  students. 

Madrid,  Spain  [  ?] ;  750  students. 

Milan,  Italy  [1791] ;  128  students. 

Munich,  Germany  [1790];  280  students. 

A aples,  Italy  [?];  230  students. 

Stockholm,  Sweden  [1821] ; - students. 

Stuttgart,  Germany  [1821]:  90  students. 

Turin,  Italy  [?];  91  students. 

Utrecht,  Netherlands  [?];  56  students. 

Vienna ,  Austria  [?];  635  students. 


CHAPTER  XL. 


REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  IN  ALASKA. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education,  Alaska  Division, 

Washington,  D.  C. ,  June  30,  1898. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  thirteenth  annual  report  of  the  United  States 
general  agent  of  education  in  Alaska,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1898. 

There  is  in  Alaska  a  school  population  of  from  8,000  to  10,000;  of  these  1,250  were 
enrolled  in  the  18  Government  schools  in  operation  during  the  fiscal  year. 

Point  Barrow. — H.  R.  Marsh,  M.  D.,  teacher;  enrollment,  68;  population,  Eskimo. 
In  September,  1897,  eight  vessels  of  the  Arctic  whaling  fleet  were  caught  in  the 
ice  near  Point  Barrow.  The  quartering  in  the  schoolroom  of  men  from  the  impris¬ 
oned  ships  and  the  frequent  calls  upon  Dr.  Marsh  for  professional  services  inter¬ 
fered  with  the  routine  of  school  work.  Dr.  Marsh  reports :  “  School  opened  on  Sep¬ 
tember  13  with  a  good  attendance,  but  before  the  end  of  the  month  the  crews  of  the 
Orca  and  the  Freeman  were  here,  and  nearly  half  the  village  people  were  sent  inland 
to  hunt  in  order  to  provide  food  for  the  whalers,  taking  their  families  with  them. 
In  October  Captain  Mason  of  the  Jennie  sent  for  me  to  see  a  sick  man,  and  I  was 
out  a  week  there.  I  observed  the  usual  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  intermis¬ 
sions,  though  tempted  to  keep  school  every  day.  As  I  had  been  holding  a  night 
school  for  the  sailors  during  October,  November,  anii  December,  I  felt  that  I  needed 
the  rest  and  so  did  not  keep  school  during  the  holidays.  On  January  31  such  a 
blizzard  raged  that  not  a  person  came  near  the  house.  The  next  day  the  whaler 
NavarJt  drifted  in  with  the  ice,  and  for  three  days  not  a  child  old  enough  to  carry 
anything  was  seen  in  the  village,  Every  one — men,  women,  and  children — went  out 
to  the  vessel  and  carried  to  shore  on  sleds  or  on  their  backs  everything  on  the  vessel 
that  was  movable.  During  February  the  rest  of  the  villagers  went  inland  to  hunt. 
Only  six  school  children  remained.  I  kept  school  for  a  few  days  with  them,  but 
soon  the  boys  left  to  join  the  parents,  and  I  closed  the  school.” 

St.  Lawrence  Island.— In  July,  1894,  Mr.  Y.  C.  Gambell,  of  Wapello,  Iowa,  was 
appointed  to  open  a  Government  school  on  St.  Lawrence  Island.  For  three  years 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gambell  did  faithful,  efficient  work  among  the  half-civilized  natives 
of  this  barren  island,  with  no  communication  with  the  outside  world  during  eight 
months  of  the  year.  In  August,  1897,  they  returned  to  Iowa  in  order  that  Mrs. 
Gambell  might  receive  necessary  medical  treatment.  Mrs.  GambelTs  health  hav¬ 
ing  been  restored,  they  decided  to  return  to  their  work  on  St.  Lawrence  Island, 
leaving  Seattle  May  19  on  the  sailing  vessel  Jane  Grey.  Off  Cape  Flattery  a  gale 
was  encountered,  and  at  2  o’clock  of  the  morning  of  the  22d  the  alarm  was  given 
that  the  vessel  had  sprung  a  leak  and  was  sinking.  Twenty-six  persons  succeeded 
in  embarking  in  a  launch  and  subsequently  reached  Vancouver  Island  and  were 
saved.  In  ten  minutes  after  the  alarm  was  given  the  Jane  Grey  sank,  taking  with 
her  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gambell  and  about  thirty  other  passengers.  By  the  death  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gambell  educational  work  in  Alaska  has  suffered  a  great  loss. 
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Port  Clarence  ( Teller  Reindeer  Station.) — T.  L.  Brevig,  teacher;  enrollment, 
50;  population,  Eskimo.  The  scarcity  of  food  in  the  vicinity  of  the  station  and  the 
consequent  migration  of  many  of  the  families  to  summer  hunting  grounds  earlier 
than  usual  caused  the  school  to  be  closed  on  April  1.  On  the  return  of  the  revenue 
cutter  Bear  from  its  Arctic  cruise,  Captain  Tuttle,  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Sheldon 
Jackson,  kindly  received  on  board  for  passage  to  Seattle  five  of  the  best  pupils  of 
this  school.  Dr.  Jackson  subsequently  took  these  Eskimo  children  to  Carlisle,  Pa., 
where  they  were  received  into  the  well-known  industrial  school  under  the  super¬ 
intendence  of  Maj.  R.  H.  Pratt,  U.  S.  A. 

Unalaska , — Miss  M.  E.  Meilor,  teacher,  and  Miss  Ada  Mellor,  assistant;  enroll¬ 
ment,  68;  population,  Aleut.  The  following  is  Miss  Mellor’s  report :  “During  the 
summer  vacation  I  took  five  of  our  more  advanced  pupils  to  the  Indian  school  at 
Carlisle,  Pa.,  and  one  to  Chicago,  to  be  educated  by  Mr.  P.  B.  Weare,  of  that  city. 
During  my  absence  in  the  States  the  bishop  of  the  Russian  church,  who  had  vis¬ 
ited  Unalaska,  authorized  the  priest  to  request  me  to  teach  English  in  the  Russian 
school  for  one  hour  each  day  at  the  close  of  my  own  school  hours.  This  I  declined 
to  do  for  lack  of  time  and  strength,  and  suggested  that  the  priest  send  the  Russian 
children  to  the  Government  school  for  the  afternoon  session.  After  some  delib¬ 
eration  this  was  done.  The  Russian  children  were,  however,  subsequently 
removed.  I  called  on  the  priest  in  regard  to  the  matter,  and  the  only  reason  he 
gave  for  his  action  was  the  fact  that  the  teachers  of  the  schools  boarded  at  the 
Jesse  Lee  Home — hardly  a  good  excuse,  as  there  is  no  official  connection  whatever 
between  the  Government  school  and  the  Home.  The  Home  is  the  only  place  in 
the  village  where  the  teachers  can  board  with  comfort.  It  seems  a  pity  that  these 
84  children,  most  of  whom  are  boys,  should  thus  be  de|jrived  of  the  benefits 
of  an  English  education.  Now  that  the  fur  trade  is  diminishing,  most  of  the 
native  men  of  Unalaska  are  employed  in  loading  and  unloading  vessels  for  the 
various  commercial  companies,  and  a  knowledge  of  English  is  very  essential.  It 
would  seem  that  a  law  making  an  education  in  English  compulsory  would  be  of 
great  benefit  to  the  people  of  Unalaska. 

“Various  public  exercises  were  held  during  the  year  under  the  auspices  of  the 
school,  resulting  very  beneficially  to  the  children,  affording  pleasure  to  a  large 
number  of  persons,  and  greatly  increasing  public  interest  in  the  work  of  the  school. 
The  first  of  these  was  a  flag  raising,  November  6,  at  the  Jesse  Lee  Home.  The 
school  was  assisted  by  the  Unalaska  brass  band,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  N. 
Gray,  agent  for  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  to  wThom  we  were  indebted 
for  this  inspiring  addition  to  our  programme.  The  arrival  of  the  Bear,  Decem¬ 
ber  9,  while  en  route  to  the  Arctic  with  the  overland  relief  expedition  to  the 
whalers  off  Point  Barrow,  made  an  unusually  bright  Christmas  possible  for  the 
children  of  Unalaska.  Captain  Tuttle  brought  two  large  Christmas  trees  from 
Seattle  'for  the  Government  school,  besides  a  large  donation  of  Christmas  gifts. 
The  latter  came  from  the  school  children  and  others  in  Seattle,  collected  through 
the  kindly  interest  of  Captain  Tuttle  and  the  manager  of  the  Post-Intelligencer. 
The  entertainment  was  held  on  Christmas  Eve,  and  was  a  very  happy  and  suc¬ 
cessful  occasion.  The  Russian  school  attended  in  a  body,  and  after  our  festivities 
were  over  the  Christmas  trees  were  given  to  them  to  be  used  in  their  celebration. 
On  Christmas  day,  accompanied  by  one  of  the  girls  as  interpreter,  I  visited  every 
house  in  the  village,  distributing  presents  to  all  the  children  who  could  not  attend 
the  entertainment  on  the  previous  evening.  So  this  year,  for  the  first  time,  every 
child  in  Unalaska  was  remembered  at  Christmas.  February  22  was  celebrated 
by  an  appropriate  entertainment,  the  school  being  assisted  by  Captain  Tuttle  and 
the  officers  of  the  Bear.  The  chapel  of  the  Jesse  Lee  Home,  in  which  the  enter¬ 
tainment  was  held  for  lack  of  room  in  the  schoolhouse,  was  beautifully  decorated 
with  flags  of  all  nations,  kindly  loaned  by  Captain  Tuttle,  white  a  large  crayon 
portrait  of  Washington,  the  wrork  of  Mr.  James  C.  Blaine,  United  States  deputy 
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marshal,  occupied  a  prominent  place  above  the  platform.  Captain  Tuttle  pre¬ 
sided,  and  addresses  were  made  by  Captain  Tuttle,  Lieutenant  Berry,  and  Captain 
Ferguson.  National  songs,  quotations  from  Americans  of  note,  incidents  in  the 
life  of  Washington  (including  a  short  biography),  were  some  of  the  numbers  ren¬ 
dered  by  the  school  children.  Instrumental  music  was  given  by  the  orchestra  of 
the  Bear.  Over  200  persons  were  present,  including  the  priest  and  the  Russian 
school.  Admission  was  by  invitation. 

“The  closing  exercises  of  the  school  were  held  in  the  evening  of  June  20,  and 
were  very  largely  attended.  Forty-eight  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents  were  con¬ 
tributed  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  a  school  library. 

“Of  the  studies  pursued  during  the  year,  special  attention  has  been  given  to 
English,  phonetics,  reading,  and  the  reproduction  by  recital  or  writing  of  short 
stories  read  and  explained  to  the  class  by  the  teacher,  also  to  -letter-writing. 
Interest  in  the  latter  has  been  stimulated  by  the  exchange  of  letters  between  the 
pupils  in  the  school  and  those  who  went  to  Carlisle  last  summer.  Once  a  week 
copies  of  the  Youth’s  Companion,  St.  Nicholas,  or  Black  and  White  (a  London 
illustrated  paper)  were  distributed  among  the  older  pupils  for  an  hour’s  inde¬ 
pendent  reading,  and  invariably  the  teacher  spent  the  larger  part  of*  the  time  in 
answering  questions.  The  pupils  enjoyed  this  hour  so  much  that  the  depriving 
of  individuals  of  it  became  a  successful  mode  of  punishment  for  misconduct. 
Very  good  progress  has  been  made  in  arithmetic  also.  The  highest  class  at  the 
close  of  the  term  was  working  in  denominate  numbers.  One  afternoon  of  each 
week  was  devoted  to  sewing,  and,  in  addition  to  practicing  plain  sewing,  30 
sleeveless  aprons  and  several  boys’ shirts  were  made,  the  boys  being  taught  sewing 
at  their  own  request.  The  introduction  of  the  kindergarten  system  into  the  pri¬ 
mary  department  of  the  school  pleased  the  children  and  was  productive  of  good 
results.  Taking  ail  things  into  consideration,  this  has  been  the  most  prosperous 
year  that  the  school  has  had  since  I  came  to  Unalaska,  largely  due  to  the  fact 
that  my  assistant  teacher,  Miss  Ada  Mellor,  proved  herself  a  tireless  worker  and 
a  very  capable  assistant  in  all  the  branches  of  activity  for  which  I  had  occasion  to 
call  upon  her.  I  trust  that  in  the  near  future  the  Russian  children  will  become 
regular  attendants  of  the  Government  school  and  enjoy  the  privileges  of  the 
English  education  which  it  affords  and  which  they  so  much  need.” 

Unga. — O.  R.  McKinney,  teacher;  enrollment,  40;  population,  white.  Mr. 
McKinney  reports:  “On  January  4  I  organized  an  evening  school  which  met  once 
a  week  for  literary  work.  On  W ashington’s  birthday  the  school  gave  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  which  was  the  most  successful  in  its  history.  During  the  entire  term  the 
condition  of  the  school  has  been  very  satisfactory;  there  has  been  no  sickness,  and 
our  pupils  have  consequently  kept  together  better  than  ever  before.  Our  school 
is  very  similar  to  a  rural  district  school  in  New  York  or  Pennsylvania,  about  the 
only  difference  being  that  there  is  never  any  contention  over  the  affairs  of  the 
school.  My  patrons  seem  to  have  perfect  confidence  in  me  and  have  not  during 
the  seven  years  that  I  have  been  with  them  raised  any  objection  or  taken  exception 
to  anything  that  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  do.  This,  perhaps,  would  not  be 
remarkable  if  they  were  ignorant  Indians  or  Aleuts,  but  considering  the  fact  that 
they  are  nearly  all  intelligent  white  people  it  is  at  least  worthy  of  mention.” 

Kadiak. — C.  C.  Softer,  teacher;  enrollment,  72;  population,  Russian  creoles. 
Mr.  Softer  writes:  “Most  of  my  pupils  have  been  industrious  and  have  made 
satisfactory  progress.  They  have  done  work  in  drawing  and  writing  of  which 
any  school  might  be  proud.  A  few  have  made  commendable  progress  in  language, 
history,  and  geography.  We  had  a  Christmas  festival,  as  usual.  The  house  was 
crowded  with  visitors;  all  spent  a  very  pleasant  evening  and  went  home  happy. 
It  was  the  only  exercise  we  had  to  remind  us  of  the  meaning  of  the  day.  The 
Russian  Church  has  Christmas  services,  but  their  Christmas  comes  twelve  days 
later  than  ours.  We  organized  a  literary  society  during  the  winter,  in  which  all 
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the  Americans  in  the  village  as  well  as  most  of  the  pupils  took  part.  The  exer¬ 
cises  consisted  of  recitations,  readings,  and  music,  both  vocal  and  instrumental. 
The  object  of  the  society  was  principally  that  the  pupils  might  have  opportunities 
of  appearing  before  an  audience  and  gaining  self-confidence  thereby.  All  the 
meetings  were  crowded.  Many  of  the  Russians  who  could  not  understand  English 
came  to  listen  to  the  music,  which  was  highly  appreciated.  Our  last  meeting 
was  held  on  Washington’s  birthday,  and  was  the  most  interesting  programme  of 
the  season.  Our  meetings  were  discontinued  later,  partly  on  account  of  the 
Russian  holidays.  Although  no  exercises  of  a  religious  or  political  character 
were  allowed  in  our  meetings,  yet  the  priest  looked  with  disfavor  upon  our  work, 
started  a  society  of  his  own,  and  in  other  ways  tried  to  discourage  his  members 
from  taking  part  in  the  exercises.  These  meetings  did  much  to  relieve  the 
monotony  of  the  long  winter  evenings. 

Afognak. — Miss  Matrona  Salamatoff,  teacher;  enrollment,  59;  population,  Rus¬ 
sian  creoles.  This  school  was  unavoidably  closed  from  August,  1896,  to  Septem¬ 
ber,  1897,  during  which  time  the  children  ran  wild;  consequently  when  it  was 
reopened  considerable  strict  discipline  was  necessary.  Miss  Salamatoff  writes: 
“The  many  Russian  Church  holy  days  are  very  detrimental  to  school  attendance. 
When  services  were  held  in  the  morning  I  had  school  in  the  afternoon  and  on  Sat¬ 
urday  mornings  in  order  to  make  up  for  lost  time.  On  February  22  we  had  a 
patriotic  entertainment.  I  spoke  to  the  pupils  about  Washington;  what  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  mean  to  us;  impressed  them  with  the  fact  that  we  are  all  Americans, 
and  that  the  President  is  our  ruler. 

“  I  first  spoke  in  English,  then  in  Russian,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  did  not 
understand  English.  My  remarks  seemed  to  make  an  impression.” 

Sitka,  No.  1. — Miss  Cassia  Patton,  teacher;  enrollment,  42;  population,  white, 
American  and  Russian.  Miss  Patton  reports  as  follows:  “The  white  children  of 
Sitka  lead  lives  more  isolated  than  those  of  the  natives;  the  water  is  not  to  them 
the  highway  that  it  is  to  the  canoe  paddlers.  There  being  no  roads  into  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country,  many  of  the  white  children  have  never  been  out  of  sight  of  the 
village.  They  have  heard  of  mines  all  their  lives,  as  the  fathers  of  the  majority 
of  them  own  ledges,  yet  not  half  a  dozen  of  them  have  ever  seen  a  mine,  as  a 
mountain  trip  is  no  child's  play.  The  great  Alaskan  industry  of  salmon  canning 
is  known  to  them  only  by  hearsay,  as  the  nearest  cannery  is  40  miles  distant.  A 
few  of  the  children  have  come  to  Sitka  from  the  States,  and  have  acquired  much 
knowledge  from  observation.  How  to  combine  these  differences  in  grades  is  a 
problem.  Very  few  of  the  children  have  anything  to  read  at  home,  so  I  have  a 
small  circulating  library,  which  I  find  of  much  use.  As  a  preventive  of  tardi¬ 
ness  I  read  from  some  interesting  book.  Our  present  story  is  ‘  Beautiful  Joe,’ and 
has  caused  many  of  the  little  ones  to  hurry  to  school  so  as  not  to  miss  any  of  him. 
Many  of  the  children  speak  Russian  in  their  homes,  and  through  their  religious 
observances  they  are  connected  with  the  foreign  nation  whose  flag  their  parents 
saw  lowered  from  Baranoff  Castle.  In  the  schoolroom  on  every  possible  occasion 
we  do  honor  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  We  observe  Transfer  Day  in  October  and 
Treaty  Day  in  March.  Lwish  that  every  school  in  Alaska  had  a  picture  of  Secre¬ 
tary  Seward;  then  the  men  and  women  of  the  future  State  of  Alaska — the  boys 
and  girls  of  to-day — will  see  that  the  father  of  Alaska  is  duly  honored.” 

Sitka,  No.  2. — Miss  Flora  Campbell,  teacher;  enrollment,  170;  population, 
Thlinget.  The  following  is  Miss  Campbells  report:  “All  through  the  winter  the 
people  have  been  constantly  going  and  coming,  taking  their  children  with  them, 
in  their  visits  to  neighboring  villages,  so  that  regularity  of  attendance  has  been 
very  much  interfered  with.  In  April  the  Russian  New  Year  festivals  are  cele¬ 
brated,  during  which  season  there  are  a  number  of  church  festivals.  Many  of  the 
pupils  are  members  of  the  Russian  Church,  and  do  not  come  to  school  during 
these  holy  days.  During  the  first  part  of  the  year  the  Russians  had  school  for  the 
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natives  and  built  a  schoolhouse  near  ours,  expecting  to  run  it  in  opposition  to  ours. 
Another  interference  with  regularity  of  attendance  was  the  herring  industry,  in 
the  latter  part  of  April.  At  that  season  millions  of  herring  swim  along  this  coast 
and  deposit  their  eggs,  which  are  not  larger  than  turnip  seed.  The  natives  spread 
branches  of  hemlock  in  their  course,  leaving  them  in  the  water  one  or  two  days. 
Then  they  take  up  the  branches  covered  with  eggs  and  dry  them.  Afterwards 
the  dry  clusters  of  eggs  are  sold  or  exchanged  for  furs  with  natives  from  the 
interior. 

“The  native  boys  do  not  have  as  easy  times  as  do  the  white  boys.  The  former 
do  all  the  work  -about  the  house,  even  the  cooking.  Those  who  come  to  school 
regularly  are  doing  excellent  work.  I  often  visit  the  homes  of  the  pupils.  The 
parents  seem  to  realize  the  benefit  to  be  obtained  from  having  a  knowledge  of  the 
English  language,  yet  they  are  very  careless  about  compelling  their  children  to 
attend  school.  Generally  speaking,  I  know  that  the  children  are  anxious  to  learn, 
and  seem  to .  be  interested  in  their  studies.  They  have  ability  and  are  willing 
workers.  They  memorize  quickly,  but  do  not  like  to  do  mental  work.  We  have 
many  amusing  conversations,  and  there  is  busy  work  in  sewing,  netting,  weaving, 
paper  folding,  and  other  kindergarten  exercises.  They  are  very  backward  in 
using  what  English  they  know,  especially  before  strangers.  Eight  adults  attended 
school.  Their  progress  is  slower  than  that  of  the  children.  They  are,  however, 
doing  well  and  are  interested  in  their  books.  The  natives  are  naturally  very  fond 
of  music,  and  the  pupils  derive  great  pleasure  from  the  songs  they  learn  in  school.” 

Haines. — Miss  Frances  Willard,  teacher;  enrollment,  46;  population,  Thlinget. 
Haines  is  near  the  head  of  Lynn  Canal,  and  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  men  poured  through  the  village  on  their  way  to  the 
gold  fields  of  the  Yukon  Valley.  Every  able-bodied  man  and  boy,  and  many 
women  and  girls  also,  left  home  and  spent  many  months  carrying  supplies  for  the 
miners.  Consequently  the  school  was  badly  interfered  with,  only  the  very  small 
children  being  in  attendance.  The  English  learned  in  the  schools  stood  the 
natives  in  good  stead  in  their  dealings  with  the  miners. 

Hoonah. — Mrs.  J.  W.  McFarland,  teacher;  enrollment,  141;  population,  Thlinget. 
Mrs.  McFarland  writes:  “  Our  people  were  later  getting  settled  last  fall,  owing  to 
the  gold  excitement,  and  many  tarried  at  the  new  mining  towns  of  Dyea  and 
Skagway  packing  for  miners  and  doing  other  work.  I  did  not  notice,  upon  their 
return,  that  their  morals  were  corrupted  in  any  way.  I  have  not  seen  an  intoxi¬ 
cated  native  in  our  village  this  winter,  I  am  sure  that  by  working  for  the  miners 
the  natives  gained  a  great  deal  financially,  and  many  came  home  the  proud  owners 
of  sloops,  schooners,  and  Columbia  River  boats.  Give  the  natives  of  Alaska  a 
chance  and  they  will  do  work  equal  to  that  of  the  white  men.  Before  Christmas 
the  storekeeper  here  told  me  that  he  had  received  $2,000  in  cash  from  the  natives. 

“School  opened  September  6,  and  the  attendance  gradually  increased  to  141.  I 
anticipated  the  early  rush  to  the  mines,  which  I  knew  would  come  in  spring,  and 
toward  the  close  of  the  term  kept  school  on  Saturdays,  with  a  very  good  attend¬ 
ance.  Some  of  the  older  boys  begged  to  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  taking  their 
books  with  them  during  the  vacation  so  that  they  would  not  forget  what  they  had 
learned.  I  am  glad  to  report  encouraging  progress  on  the  part  of  those  who 
attended  regularly.  Little  ones  of  6  learned  to  read  quite  well  in  Collard's  Begin¬ 
ners’  Reader,  a  most  excellent  book,  which  I  heartily  recommend  to  teachers  in 
Alaska.  Our  native  policeman,  Moses,  rendered  valuable  assistance  in  gathering 
in  the  children,  especially  the  boys,  who  were  more  interested  in  coasting  than  in 
coming  to  school. 

“On  February  14  the  man-of-war  Wheeling ,  Captain  Sebree  in  command, 
steamed  into  the  harbor.  Governor  Brady,  Commissioner  Tuttle,  and  Deputy 
Marshal  Kostrometinoff  were  on  board.  They  visited  the  school  and  the  governor 
kindly  addressed  the  school.  In  speaking  to  the  parents  he  tried  to  impress  them 
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with  the  importance  of  making  the  children  attend  regularly.  Give  us  a  compul¬ 
sory  law  for  Alaska  and  the  teachers  will  see  encouraging  results  from  their  labors 
and  the  children  of  the  coming  generation  will  be,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word, 
stronger  morally,  mentally,  and  physically.” 

Juneau,  No.  1. — Miss  Lizzie  H.  Harte  and  V.  C.  Gambell,  teachers;  enrollment, 
72;  population,  white.  During  the  first  part  of  the  year  this  school  was  in  charge 
of  Miss  Harte.  Owing  to  failing  health  Miss  Harte  resigned  her  position  in  Jan- 
uary.  Until  April  her  place  was  taken  by  Mr.  V.  C.  Gambell,  who  left  Juneau 
for  his  former  position  on  St.  Lawrence  Island.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
exceedingly  limited  funds  at  the  disposal  of  this  Bureau  render  it  impossible  at 
present  to  organize  at  Juneau  the  high  school  grade  that  is  desired. 

Juneau,  No,  2. — Miss  Elizabeth  Saxman,  teacher;  enrollment,  40;  population, 
Thlinget.  Miss  Saxman  writes:  “My  work  has  been  so  pleasant  that  it  seems 
scarcely  possible  that  I  have  closed  my  fifth  term  in  Juneau.  My  school  was  not 
as  large  last  term  as  I  would  have  liked.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
the  mission  children  have  had  such  a  siege  of  sickness.  Very  few  of  the  village 
children  attended.  Although  W9  feel  very  much  discouraged  by  the  closing  of 
the  home,  as  we  considered  that  the  link  between  the  village  and  the  school,  yet 
the  public  school  may  now  mean  more  to  them  than  it  ever  has  before.  There 
has  always  been  a  slight  feeling  of  estrangement  between  the  mission  children 
and  the  village  children,  and  the  latter  may  now  feel  that  the  school  is  for  them 
and  care  more  about  it.  I  have  noticed  that  the  full-blooded  native  children  excel 
in  writing,  music,  and  drawing.” 

Douglas,  No.  1. — Miss  Kate  Spiers,  teacher;  enrollment,  46;  population,  white. 
Miss  Spiers  reports  as  follows:  “ 1  find  the  pupils  bright  and  interested  in  their 
work.  The  progress  has  been  marked  and  rapid,  especially  in  reading,  drawing, 
and  language.  The  parents  are  helpful  and  very  willing  to  render  any  assistance 
possible.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  school  does  not  reach  the  older  pupils.  The 
room  is  small,  and  it  is  impossible  to  accommodate  more  than  thirty  pupils. 
There  is  great  need  of  a  new  building  centrally  located.  YvT ere  it  not  for  the 
parochial  school  it  wmuld  be  impossible  to  accommodate  the  pupils  who  should  be 
in  school.  A  movement  has  been  made  by  this  school  and  School  No.  2  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  school  library.  An  entertainment  was  given  on  April  15,  and  a  sufficient 
sum  was  realized  to  assure  us  a  small  library  for  next  year.” 

Douglas,  No.  2. — Miss  Gertrude  H.  Spiers,  teacher;  enrollment,  25;  population, 
white.  The  following  is  Miss  Spiers’s  report:  “  I  have  just  closed  my  first  year’s 
work  in  Douglas  and  am  glad  to  be  able  to  report  a  very  successful  year.  I  enjoy 
comfortable  and  commodious  quarters,  but  the  grounds  should  be  improved  and 
a  playground  arranged.  In  the  daily  work  the  most  successful  features  have 
been  reading,  drawing,  and  German.  Each  class  has  read  four  or  five  books, 
including  the  Johonnot  series,  the  Seaside  and  Wayside  series,  Old  Greek  stories, 
and  Kipling’s  Jungle  Book.  The  drawing,  in  addition  to  its  supplementary  use 
in  physiology  and  geography,  has  included  two  lessons  per  week  in  sketching 
from  objects.  The  German  class,  a  fifth  grade,  has  completed  the  Chicago 
German  Reader,  Book  I.  No  attempt  was  made  to  teach  the  grammatical  con¬ 
struction,  except  incidentally.  The  children  enjoyed  the  work,  and  insisted  on 
buying  their  own  texts.  The  patrons  and  citizens  are  very  loyal  to  the  school  and 
have  cooperated  very  heartily  in  our  library  and  Christmas  entertainments.  The 
only  damage  to  the  school  property  has  been  done  by  storms  and  the  heavy 
blasting.  Not  even  a  window  has  been  broken  by  any  of  the  pupils.” 

Jackson. — Miss  C.  Baker,  teacher;  enrollment,  121;  population,  Thlinget.  Miss 
Baker  reports:  “The  majority  of  the  natives  of  Jackson  do  not  return  from  their 
summer  fishing  grounds  until  late  in  the  season.  Accordingly,  I  went  to  them, 
and  during  the  month  of  September  school  was  held  at  Hunter  s  Bay.  We  used 
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a  large  boathouse  for  a  sehoolhouse,  and  were  quite  comfortable.  Soon  the  fish 
ceased  to  run;  I  returned  to  Jackson  and  opened  school  there,  thinking  that  all 
the  people  would  soon  be  at  home.  However,  they  were  unusually  slow  about 
returning;  the  village  did  not  fill  up  much  before  the  middle  of  November.  Soon 
after  they  seemed  settled  for  the  winter  the  Klinquan  people  invited  them  to  a 
great  ‘  potlatch. ’  The  majority  accepted  the  invitation  and  were  absent  several 
weeks.  Very  few  children  were  left  in  the  village.  When  they  returned  the 
Klinquans  came  with  them.  Theh  there  were  plenty  of  children,  but  an  epidemic 
of  measles  broke  out  and  many  children  died.  After  a  time  the  measles  ran  their 
course  and  my  schoolroom  was  full  for  a  short  time.  In  the  early  spring  family 
after  family  went  to  the  fishing  grounds,  until  at  the  end  of  April  I  had  no  children 
at  all.  I  heard  that  there  was  a  large  number  of  them  at  Klinquan,  so  I  followed 
them  and  had  a  very  interesting  school  there  during  the  month  of  May.  Had  it 
not  been  for  the  neighboring  cannery,  I  would  have  had  a  large  school;  all  who 
could  get  employment  wTent  to  work  there.  Never  since  I  have  had  charge  of  the 
school  have  the  people  been  so  continually  on  the  move  as  they  have  been  this 
year;  but  they  must  make  their  living,  and  they  must  go  where  it  can  be  obtained. 
I  have  very  little  trouble  to  get  the  children  into  school  when  they  are  in  the 
village.  They  are  bright,  obedient,  teachable  boys  and  girls  and  make  very  good 
progress  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  Some  of  the  young  men  told  me 
this  spring  when  they  left  that  if  I  had  the  school  next  year  all  the  young  married 
people  were  coming  to  school.  I  like  to  see  the  married  natives  ambitious,  and 
shall,  of  course,  do  all  that  I  can  to  help  them,  but  I  prefer  children  in  school  to 
grown  men  and  women  with  families.” 

Sctxman. — Mr.  J.  W.  Young  and  Mrs.  M.  J.  Wakefield,  teachers;  enrollment, 
68;  population,  Thlinget.  Mr.  Young  writes:  “'In  presenting  my  annual  report 
I  have  nothing  unusual  or  sensational  to  report.  W e  have  had  a  quiet  year  of 
work  and  have  made  fair  progress.  I  was  afraid  that  after  the  novelty  of  the 
school  had  worn  off  that  the  interest  of  the  natives  would  diminish,  but  it  seems 
to  be  as  strong  as  it  was  at  first.  Several  things  have  occurred  to  draw  the  natives 
away  from  Saxman,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  Klondike  gold  excitement.  While 
the  natives  from  this  place  did  not  go  into  the  interior,  a  large  number  of  them 
went  to  Dyea  and  other  points  to  pack  and  do  other  work  for  the  miners.  The 
jealousy  between  the  chiefs  of  the  two  tribes  that  we  have  been  trying  to  gather 
here  caused  some  trouble  and  may  result  in  the  withdrawal  of  the  entire  Tongass 
tribe.  Our  people  have  been  remarkably  healthly  during  the  past  winter.  While 
other  towns  had  epidemics  of  measles  and  the  grip,  we  have  been  entirely  free  from 
them.  On  the  whole,  the  year  has  been  one  of  progress  in  education  and  civili¬ 
zation,  and  the  future  looks  bright.” 

Fort  Wrangell. — Miss  Anna  R.  Kelsey,  teacher;  enrollment,  71;  population, 
Thlinget.  Fort  Wrangell  is  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  Stikeen  River  and  was 
the  disembarking  point  of  those  who  wished  to  take  that  route  into  the  interior. 
School  work  was  rendered  difficult  by  reason  of  the  inevitable  confusion  and  dis¬ 
traction  resulting  from  the  tide  of  immigration  that  swept  through  the  hitherto 
quiet  village. 

SCHOOLS  NEEDED  IN  THE  YUKON  VALLEY. 

During  the  past  two  years,  the  development  of  gold  mining  has  attracted  into 
the  interior  of  Alaska  thousands  of  miners,  many  of  them  bringing  their  families 
with  them.  In  the  vast  region  drained  by  the  Yukon  and  its  tributaries  there  is 
not  a  single  school  for  white  children,  nor  is  it  possible  with  the  present  appro¬ 
priation  of  $30,000  to  make  any  addition  to  the  school  system.  As  a  result  of  the 
influx  of  population,  towns  have  sprung  up  at  St.  Michael,  Circle,  Rampart, 
Peavy,  Wear e,  and  Eagle,  and  schools  are  urgently  needed  at  these  points. 
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Statistics  of  public  schools  in  Alaska  f  rom  1892  to  1898. 


Length  of  school  term  and  enrollment  of  pupils. 


Public  schools. 

1892-93. 

1893-94. 

1894-95. 

1895-96. 

1896-97. 

189? 

'-98. 

Months 

taught. 

Enrollment. 

Months 

taught. 

Enrollment. 

Months 

taught. 

Enrollment. 

Months 

taught. 

Enrollment. 

Months 

taught. 

Enrollment. 

Months 

taught. 

Enrollment. 

8 

40 

9 

38 

9 

38 

9 

39 

(a) 

9 

59 

Douglas  City,  No.  1 - 

8 

13 

9 

30 

9 

42 

9 

57 

7 

V*/ 

75 

9 

46 

Douglas  City.  No.  2 . 

9 

108 

9 

87 

7 

26 

(a) 

8 

32 

9 

25 

Fort  Wrangell - - 

9 

49 

9 

54 

8 

61 

9 

82 

9 

64 

9 

71 

Haines. . . 

9 

54 

9 

41 

9 

64 

8 

60 

9 

68 

7 

46 

Jackson  . . 

9 

82 

8 

90 

7 

80 

8 

64 

9 

84 

9 

121 

Juneau,  No.  1 . 

9 

23 

9 

25 

9 

54 

9 

70 

9 

86 

9 

72 

Juneau.  No.  2  . 

9 

61 

9 

65 

9 

50 

9 

67 

9 

70 

9 

40 

Kadiak  . . . . 

9 

74 

9 

59 

9 

56 

8 

49 

9 

52 

9 

72 

Karluk  _  _ 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

9 

27 

9 

28 

(a) 

Killisnoo . .  . . 

9 

137 

5 

75 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

Klawock . . 

( a ) 

(a) 

2 

50 

(a) 

(a) 

( a ) 

Sitka,  No.  1 . :.. 

9 

50 

7 

43 

9 

57 

9 

40 

9 

39 

9 

42 

Sitka,  No.  2 . . 

9 

48 

9 

110 

9 

180 

9 

156 

9 

154 

8 

170 

Unga . . . 

8 

35 

9 

36 

9 

40 

.9 

44 

9 

40 

9 

40 

Unalaska. . . 

9 

24 

9 

39 

9 

39 

9 

48 

9 

68 

Port  Clarence . 

5 

20 

7 

30 

8 

56 

9 

56 

9 

53 

7 

50 

Metlakahtla 

6 

105 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

St.  Lawrence  Island _ 

7 

52 

9 

68 

9 

66 

(a) 

Saxman  ..  _  _ 

7 

31 

8 

75 

8 

63 

Hoonah  . . . 

8 

144 

5 

120 

9 

141 

Cape  Prince  of  Whies 

9 

104 

7 

132 

Circle  City 

(a) 

8 

43 

(a) 

Point  Barrow  _ _ 

6 

66 

6 

68 

Wood  Island . 

2 

*  56 

Total _ _ _ , _ 

794 

807 

1,030 

1,197 

1,395 

1,250 

I 

a  No  school. 


Note.— In  addition  to  supporting  the  above  public  schools,  the  Bureau  of  Education  pays  the 
salaries  of  five  industrial  teachers  in  the  Sitka  Industrial  School,  which  has  an  enrollment  of  150 


Appropriations  for  education  in  Alaska. 


First  grant  to  establish  schools,  1884 . $25,000. 00 

Annual  grants,  school  year — 

1886- 87  . 15,000.00 

1887- 88  .  25,000.00 

1888- 89  . 40,000.00 

1889- 90  . 50,000.00 

1890- 91  . 50,000.00 

1891- 92  . . 50,000.00 

1892- 93  . 40,000.00 

1893- 94  ... . 30,000.00 

1804-95  . . 30,000.00 

1895- 96  .. . 30,000.00 

1896- 97  . . 30,000.00 

1897- 98  . 30,000.00 

Expenditure  of  appropriation  for  education  in  Alaska,  1897-98  : 

Amount  appropriated . 30.000.00 


Salaries  of  three  officials  . . . . .  4, 230. 00 

Salaries  of  twenty-seven  teachers . . . . . . . . . .  19, 193. 49 

Supplies  for  eighteen  schools . . . . . .  1, 251. 48 

Fuel  and  light . . . . . .  1,101.90 

Freight . . . . . . . . . .  3, 302. 59 

Traveling  expenses . 421.00 

Rent.. . . . 255.00 

Repairs . 220.49 

Balance . 25.05 


Cost  per  capita  of  enrollment,  $23.98. 


30,000.00 
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PERSONNEL. 

Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson,  general  agent  of  education  in  Alaska;  William  Hamilton,  assistant 
agent  of  education  in  Alaska;  William  A.  Kelly,  superintendent  of  schools  for  the  southeastern 
district  of  Alaska. 

LOCAL  SCHOOL  COMMITTEES. 

Sitka,  John  G.  Brady,  Edward  de  Groff;  Juneau,  John  G.  Heid,  Karl  Koehler;  Douglas,  P.  H. 
Fox,  Albert  Anderson;  Douglas  (Treadwell),  Robert  Duncan,  jr.;  Fort  Wrangell,  Thomas 
Wilson,  Finis  Cagle;  Kadiak,  F.  Sargent,  N.  Kashevaroff,  H.  P.  Cope;  Unga,  C.  M.  Dederick, 
Michael  Dowd,  George  Levitt. 


TEACHERS  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


School. 


Sitka,  No.  1 . . . 

Sitka,  No.  2 . . 

Juneau,  No.  1 . __ 

Juneau,  No.  2 . . . . 

Hoonah . 

Douglas,  No.  1 . . 

Douglas,  No.  2..._ . 

Fort  Wrangell . 

Jackson . . 

Sax  man. . . 

Haines . 

Kadiak _ _ 

Wood  Island . 

Unga. . 

Afognak . . 

Unalaska  . . 

Port  Clarence . 

Poiut  Barrow . 


Sitka  Industrial  School - 


Teacher. 


State. 


Miss  Cassia  Patton. . . . . 

Miss  Flora  Campbell . . . 

Miss  Lizzie  H.  Harte . . . 

V.  C.  Gambell _ _ _ _ _ 

Miss  Elizabeth  Saxman _ _ 

Mrs.  A.  R.  McFarland.. . . . . 

Miss  Kate  Spiers . . . . 

Miss  Gertrude  H.  Spiers . . . 

Miss  Anna  R.  Kelsey . . . . . 

Miss  C.  Baker . . . . 

J.  W.  Young . . . . 

Mrs.  M.  J.  Wakefield . . . . . . 

Miss  Frances  Willard . 

C.  C.  Softer. . . . . . 

Miss  Anna  Fulcomer . 

O.  R.  McKinney . . . 

Miss  M.  Salamatoff . . . 

Miss  M.  E.  Mellor . . . . 

Miss  Ada  Mellor. . . . . . 

T.  L.  Brevig . . . 

H.  R.  Marsh,  M.  D . . . . 

Geo.  J.  Beck . . . . 

M.  A.  Carty . . . 

Miss  Olga  Hilton . 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Saxman . 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Heizer . 


Pennsylvania. 

Alaska. 

Missouri. 

Iowa. 

Pennsylvania. 

Alaska. 

Kansas. 

Do. 

Penn  syl  vania. 

Alaska. 

Washington. 

Do. 

Alaska. 

Kansas. 

Illinois. 

Pen  nsyl  vania. 
Alaska. 

New  York. 
Do. 

Minnesota. 

Illinois. 

New  York. 
Alaska. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


TEACHERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  IN  CHURCH  MISSION  SCHOOLS  AND  STATIONS. 
Episcopalians. 

Sitka,—  Bishop  Peter  Trimble  Rowe,  Rev.  W.  M.  Partridge. 

Juneau.— Rex.  H.  Beer. 

Skagway. — Rev.  L.  J.  H.  Wooden,  Miss  L.  Hey  wood,  Miss  Dickey. 

Copper  River  Country.— Rex.  H.  J.  Gurr. 

Rampart  City. — Rev.  and  Mrs.  J.  L.  Prevost. 

Circle  City. — J.  L.  Watt,  M.  D.;  Mrs.  Watt,  Miss  E.  M.  Deane;  J.  Kwulwull  (native),  assistant. 
Anvik.— Rev.  J.  W.  Chapman,  Mrs.  Chapman,  Miss  B.  W.  Sabine,  Miss  L.  Proebstel,  1.  Fisher 
(native). 

Fort  Yukon.— Rex.  J.  W,  Hawksley,  W.  Loola  (native),  assistant. 

Fort  Adams.— A.  A.  Selden,  Mrs.  Selden. 

Ketchikan.  —Miss  A.  Edmonds. 

Point  Hope. — John  B.  Driggs,  M.  D. 

Nuklukayet. — P.  Bolah  (native),  assistant. 

Nowikakat.— Stephen  (native),  assistant. 

Congregational. 

Cape  Prince  of  Wales. — Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  T.  Lopp. 

Roman  Catholic. 

Dawson ,  Northwest  Territory. — Rev.  William  Judge,  S.  J.,  chaplain  of  the  hospital  and  of  the 
Sisters  of  St.  Ann;  Brother  Bernard  Cunningham,  lay  brother. 

Koserefski  ( Holy  Cross  Mission).— Rev.  R.  J.  Crimont,  S.  J.  (superior);  Rev.  John  Lucas,  S.  J.; 
Rev.  A.  Robaut,  S.  J.;  Rev.  F.  Monroe,  S.  J.;  Rev.  J.  B.  Post,  S.  J.;  Brothers  V.  O’Hare,  S.  J. ;  B. 
Marchisio,  S.  J.;  J.  Twohig,  S.  J.;  P.  Brancoli,  S.  J. 

Nulato. — Rev.  J.  Jette,  S.  J.  (superior);  Rev.  A.  Ragaru,  S.  J.;  Rev.  J.  Perron,  S.  J. ;  Brothers 
C.  Giordano,  S.  J.,  and  J.  Negro,  S.  J. 

ED  98 - -111 
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Dawson  Hospital.— Sisters  of  St.  Ann:  Mary  Zepturine  (superior),  Mary  of  the  Cross,  Mary 
Pauline,  Mary  Joseph,  Mary  John  Damascene,  Mary  Prudentia. 

Koserefski  ( Holy  Cross  Mission ,  girls'1  school). — Sister  Mary  Stephen  (superior),  Mary  Pru¬ 
dence,  Mary  Seraphine,  Mary  Winifred,  Mary  Benedict,  Mary  Antonia,  Mary  of  the  Passion, 
Mary  Magdalen. 

Moravians. 

Bethel.—  Rev.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Kilbuck,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Helmick,  Miss  Mary  Mack, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Romig,  M.  D. 

Carmel. — Rev.  and  Mrs.  John  Schoechert,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  S.  H.  Rock,  Miss  Mary  Huber,  Miss 
P.  C.  King. 

Quiegaluk.— Mr.  Ivan  Harrison  (Eskimo). 

Tulaksagamute.—  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Skuviuk  (Eskimo). 

Kalchkachagamute. — Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Hukacliluk  (Eskimo). 

Akaigamiut. — Mr.  Heck  (Eskimo). 

Quinehaha.— Mr.  L.  Kawagleg  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  Suruka  (Eskimo). 

Methodist  Episcopal. 

Unalaska. — Miss  Agnes  Sowle,  Miss  Sarah  J.  Rinch. 

Friends. 

Douglas  City. — Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  N.  Replogle. 

Kake. — Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  R.  Moon. 

Kotzebue  Sound. — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Samms,  Miss  Anna  Hunnicutt. 

Baptists. 

Wood  Island. — Rev.  and  Mrs.  Curtis  P.  Coel  Miss  Alice  Thompson. 

Presbyterians. 

Sitka. — Rev.  and  Mrs.  A.  E.  Austin,  Mr.  William  A.  Kelly,  B.  K.  Wilbur,  M.  D.;  Miss  Esther 
Gibson,  Mrs.  S.  A.  Wallace,  Miss  Anna  M.  Sheets,  Mrs.  A.  H.  Carter,  Mrs.  M.  K.  Paul,  Mr. 
John  E.  Gamble. 

Saxman.—  Rev.  Edward  Marsden. 

Haines  Mission.— Rex.  W.  W.  Warne,  Miss  A.  J.  Manning. 

Hoonah.— Rev.  A.  C.  Austin. 

Jackson.— Rev.  M.  D.  McClelland. 

Juneau.—  Rev.  J.  H.  Condit,  Rev.  L.  F.  Jones,  Miss  Susan  Davis,  Miss  M.  E.  Gould. 

Point  Barroiv. — Dr.  and  Mrs.  H.  R.  Marsh. 

Swedish  Evangelical  Mission  Covenant. 

Golovin  Bay.—  H.  O.  Hultberg,  Mrs.  N.  O.  Hultberg,  P.  H.  Anderson,  Gabriel  Adamson. 

Unalaklik. — A.  E.  Karlsen,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Karlsen,  August  Anderson,  Miss  Malvina  Johnson,  David 
Johnson,  Miss  Alice  Omekejook  (Eskimo). 

Yakutat.—  K.  J.  Hendrikson,  Albin  Johnson,  Mrs.  Albin  Johnson. 

Kangekosook. — Stephan  Ivan  off  (assistant). 

Kotzebue  Sound. — Rock  (Eskimo). 

PRESBYTERIAN  MISSIONS. 

The  Rev.  George  F.  McAfee,  superintendent  of  school  work,  Presbyterian  Board 
of  Home  Missions,  lias  kindly  prepared  the  following  sketch  of  the  board's  work 
in  Alaska: 

Fort  IVrangell. — Missionary  work  was  undertaken  in  Alaska  in  1877.  Rev.  Shel¬ 
don  Jackson  that  year  visited  Alaska  and  opened  a  mission  school  at  Fort  Wran¬ 
gell,  with  Mrs.  A.  R.  McFarland  as  teacher.  Land  was  secured,  buildings  were 
erected,  and  in  addition  to  the  day-school  work  a  limited  number  of  girls  were 
received  into  the  teacher’s  home  and  taught  domestic  industries.  This  feature 
was  suspended  in  1895.  Rev.  Clarence  Thwing,  M.  I)., is  in  charge  of  the  station. 
The  native  church  has  a  communicant  roll  of  85  and  a  Sabbath-school  member¬ 
ship  of  100.  A  church  composed  of  white  settlers  was  organized  in  March,  1898, 
with  28  members. 

Chilkat  Mission  {Haines). — The  mission  to  the  Chilkats  at  Haines  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1881,  Rev.  Eugene  S.  Willard  and  wife  being  the  first  missionaries. 
Under  their  efficient  management  the  work  soon  became  very  encouraging.  Rev. 
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W.  W.  Warne  and  wife  now  have  charge  of  the  mission.  The  Government 
school  is  taught  in  the  mission  building.  An  efficient  matron  has  charge  of  the 
home,  and  18  boys  and  girls  are  there  taught  the  industries.  The  church  mem¬ 
bership  numbers  S3,  and  the  Sabbath-school  scholars  number  75. 

Hoonah  Mission.— The  mission  to  the  Hoonahs  was  undertaken  in  1881,  Rev. 
and  Mrs.  J.  W.  McFarland  being  in  charge.  A  day  school  was  maintained  for  a 
number  of  years,  until  the  Government  assumed  control.  Upon  the  death  of  Mr. 
McFarland,  the  widow  continued  the  work  until  Rev.  Alvin  C.  Austin  arrived. 
The  church  shows  58  communicants  and  a  Sabbath-school  membership  of  59. 

Jackson. — The  Hydah  Mission  was  established  in  1881.  Rev.  J.  Loomis  Gould 
was  the  missionary  in  charge  for  fifteen  years,  A  boarding  home  was  maintained 
for  a  number  of  years,  both  boys  and  girls  being  received.  This  department  of 
the  work  was  closed  in  1897  and  the  pupils  sent  to  the  Sitka  Training  School, 
where  they  could  have  better  advantages  and  be  educated  at  less  cost  to  the  board. 
Miss  Christina  Baker,  the  matron,  was  continued  as  Government  day-school 
teacher,  and  Rev.  M.  D.  McClelland  relieved  Mr.  Gould  as  missionary. 

Juneau. — Rev.  Eugene  S.  Willard  and  wife  removed  from  Haines  to  Juneau  in 
1888  and  opened  a  mission.  Rev.  L.  F.  Jones  is  now  in  charge.  The  church 
reports  78  communicants  and  63  members  in  the  Sabbath  school.  During  the  five 
years  of  Mr.  Jones’s  incumbency  he  has  received  into  the  church  73  adult  mem¬ 
bers  on  confession,  baptized  61  children,  and  celebrated  38  Christian  marriages. 
The  work  in  the  boarding  home  has  been  very  successful,  there  being  33  boys  and 
girls  receiving  instruction  in  various  industries. 

The  white  church  numbers  31  members,  and  is  under  the  care  of  Rev.  James  H. 
Condit.  The  people  are  moving  in  the  direction  of  building  a  new  house  of  wor¬ 
ship  to  take  the  place  of  the  former  “Log  Cabin  Church,”  in  which  they  now 
worship,  and  a  manse  will  follow. 

Point  Barrow. — The  board  opened  a  mission  to  the  Eskimos  at  Point  Barrow  in 
1890.  Prof.  L.  M.  Stevenson  was  the  first  missionary.  He  was  followed  in  1897 
by  Rev.  H.  R.  Marsh,  M.  D.,  and  wife.  The  people  received  the  missionaries’ 
instruction  readily.  The  home  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Marsh  is  the  first  Christian  home 
ever  seen  by  the  natives,  and  they  are  quick  to  imitate  the  missionaries  in  all 
Christian  ways.  A  church  organization  is  soon  to  be  effected  and  a  house  of  wor¬ 
ship  built.  This  is  noted  as  the  most  northerly  mission  in  the  world,  being  within 
the  Arctic  Circle.  . 

Saxman. — The  latest  mission  to  be  established  is  Saxman.  It  is  in  charge  of 
Rev.  Edward  Marsden,  a  native,  the  first  to  receive  a  thorough  college  and  theo¬ 
logical  course  and  be  fully  ordained  to  Gospel  ministry.  The  work  is  very  prom¬ 
ising. 

St.  Lawrence  Island . — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Y.  C.  Gambell  were  sent  to  St.  Lawrence 
Island  in  1894.  They  were  joyfully  received  by  the  natives.  Their  work  for  three 
years  accomplished  much  good,  but  on  account  of  Mrs.  Gambell’s  health  it  became 
necessary  for  them  to  return  to  the  States  in  1897.  Mrs.  GambeH's  health  having 
been  restored,  they  decided  to  return  to  St,  Lawrence  Island,  leaving  Seattle  May 
19  on  the  sailing  vessel  Jane  Grey.  Off  Cape  Flattery  a  gale  was  encountered,  and 
at  2  o'clock  of  the  morning  of  the  33d  the  alarm  was  given  that  the  vessel  had  sprung 
a  leak  and  was  sinking.  In  ten  minutes  after  the  alarm  was  given  the  Jane  Grey 
sank,  taking  with  her  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gambell  and  30  other  passengers.  This  is  a 
sad  blow  to  the  work  on  St.  Lawrence  Island. 

Sitka. — By  far  the  largest,  best  equipped,  and  most  successful  mission  conducted 
by  the  board  in  Alaska  is  the  Sitka  Mission.  It  w~as  established  in  1880.  Boys  and 
girls  flocked  into  the  building  temporarily  provided  for  the  school  until  it  was 
crowded  to  suffocation.  The  school  is  a  training  and  industrial  school  for  both 
sexes.  From  100  to  300  pupils  have  been  taught  there  annually  since  its  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  boys  are  instructed  in  carpentry,  blacksmithing,  boat-building,  shoe- 
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making,  and  gardening,  and  show  great  proficiency  as  practical  workers  in  these 
trades.  The  girls  are  taught  cooking,  sewing,  laundry  work,  and  how  to  care  for 
their  rooms.  So  successful  are  they  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  these  domestic 
industries  that  they  are  sought  after  by  white  families  as  house  servants.  The 
boys  and  girls  come  to  Sitka  Training  School  from  almost  the  entire  region  of 
southeastern  Alaska,  something  like  15  tribes  being  represented  in  the  school. 
In  order  to  show  how  practical  is  the  work  and  how  efficient  are  the  workers,  it 
may  be  stated  that  the  shoe  shop  is  under  the  direct  supervision  of  a  native  who 
learned  all  he  knows  about  the  trade  in  the  school,  and  with  his  helpers,  all  of 
whom  are  pupils,  he  makes  all  the  shoes  worn  by  the  158  pupils,  besides  doing  a 
considerable  amount  of  work  for  outside  parties,  which  provides  a  small  income 
to  the  school. 

Out  of  the  school  work  grew  the  church.  Under  the  wise  and  faithful  admin¬ 
istration  of  Rev.  A.  E.  Austin,  so  long  pastor  (and  at  intervals  superintendent  of 
the  school),  the  church  reached  an  enrollment  this  year  of  884  communicants. 

A  white  church  numbering  10  members  is  also  ministered  to  by  the  pastor  of 
the  native  church. 

Sitka  Hospital. — Connected  with  the  mission  is  a  hospital,  which  is  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  B.  K.  Wilbur.  Dr.  Wilbur  treated  last  year  107  in-patients  and 
119  out-patients,  and  performed  53  operations.  Total  of  prescriptions  made  dur¬ 
ing  the  year,  3,435.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the  work  at 
Sitka. 

The  enrollment  in  the  Sitka  school  for  1897-98  was  153,  about  equally  divided 
between  boys  and  girls. 

MISSIONS  OF  THE  PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  IN  ALASKA. 

The  Rev.  Joshua  Kimber,  D.  D.,  associate  secretary  of  the  Domestic  and  For¬ 
eign  Missionary  Society  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  sends  the  following 
statement: 

In  the  Territory  of  Alaska  this  church  has  established  missions  among  the 
whites  at  Sitka,  Juneau,  Douglas,  Copper  River  Country,  Numook,  S'kagway,  and 
Circle  City;  and  among  the  Indians  at  Anvik,  Circle  City,  Fort  Adams,  Ketchi¬ 
kan,  Numook;  and  among  the  Eskimo  of  Arctic  Alaska  at  Point  Hope. 

The  whole  work  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  Right  Rev.  P.  T.  Rowe,  D.  D., 
assisted  by  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Campbell,  Chapman,  Gurr,  Prevost,  and  Wooden; 
Drs.  Driggs  and  Watt,  missionary  physicians;  and  the  following  ladies:  Mrs. 
Chapman,  Mrs.  Prevost,  Mrs.  Selden,  Mrs.  Watt,  and  Misses  Deane  and  Sabine, 
and  Miss  Proebstel,  Miss  Edmonds,  and  Miss  Heywood,  trained  nurses. 

In  the  last  report  from  Bishop  Rowe  he  states  that  many  changes  have  occurred 
in  the  population  of  Douglas  Island,  owing  to  the  great  attraction  of  the  Yukon. 
There  are,  however,  nearly  1,000  men  employed  in  the  mines,  and  a  splendid 
opportunity  for  missionary  work  presents  itself  at  that  place.  At  Ketchikan  the 
Rev.  A.  J.  Campbell,  M.  D.,  established  a  new  station.  Four  acres  of  ground 
were  given  on  condition  that  a  mission  and  school  should  be  built.  The  doctor 
purchased  a  cabin  for  $200,  and  improved  it  at  an  expenditure  of  $175  more,  thus 
providing  a  commodious,  neat,  and  suitable  building  for  school  and  church  pur¬ 
poses.  In  January  last  this  missionary  baptized  27  Indians,  and  presented  9  for 
confirmation  by  the  bishop.  In  the  school  there  have  been  gathered  47  children, 
Thlinkets  and  Hydahs,  who  have  made  wonderful  progress  in  their  studies.  A 
few  months  ago  they  were  heathens,  not  knowing  a  word  of  English:  to-day  they 
can  sing  several  hymns,  recite  the  Lord’s  prayer  and  creed,  and  read  fairly  well. 
Miss  Edmonds  is  in  charge  of  this  school. 

At  Skagway  the  bishop,  with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Campbell,  opened  a  mission 
some  twelve  months  ago  and  founded  a  hospital  with  the  aid  furnished  by  the 
settlers  and  others.  The  building,  a  log  one,  contains  two  rooms — a  kitchen  below 
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and  a  ward  above — and  cost  about  $2,000.  The  capacity  of  the  building  was  soon 
overtaxed  with  patients,  and  an  addition  had  to  be  built.  Bishop  Rowe,  in  his 
report,  stated  that  for  some  time  he  visited  the  hospital  daily,  and  it  was  pitiful 
to  see  strong  men,  far  from  home  and  dear  ones,  sick  and  dying.  “As  I  bent  over 
one  man,”  the  bishop  wrote,  “who  died  shortly  after  I  lifted  his  head,  he  took  my 
cross  in  his  hands,  kissed  it,  and  sank  back  with  a  look  of  resignation  and  peace 
glowing  upon  his  face.” 

Dyea,  a  place  of  4,000  people,  was  visited  by  Bishop  Rowe,  and  some  services 
held.  Leaving  that  place  April  26, 1898,  the  bishop,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Selden, 
started  on  the  trail  to  the  interior,  passing,  en  route,  Sheep  Camp,  Chilkoot  Pass, 
Lake  Lindeman,  Lake  Bennett,  and  Rink  Rapids,  reaching  Dawson  Saturday 
afternoon,  May  30.  Here  the  bishop,  after  resting  five  days,  held  two  services  and 
preached. 

At  Point  Hope  Dr.  Driggs,  missionary  physician,  is  carrying  on  successful  work. 
The  mission  services  are  well  attended.  There  are  over  60  children  under  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  Sunday  school. 

At  Anvik,  600  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Yukon,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Chapman,  with 
his  devoted  wife  and  Miss  Sabine  and  Miss  Proebstel,  are  maintaining,  with  com¬ 
mendable  diligence  and  fidelity,  the  arduous  duties  of  that  mission.  The  mission 
buildings  at  Anvik  consist  of  a  church  valued  at  $1,250,  a  dwelling  house  valued 
at  $900,  and  a  schoolhouse  valued  at  $700.  In  addition  to  these  buildings  the  mis¬ 
sion  also  owns  a  schoolhouse  occupied  by  6  girls  of  the  boarding  school,  under 
Miss  Sabine;  a  sawmill  worth  about  $2,000;  a  storehouse  worth  $200;  a  laundry 
valued  at  $800,  and  two  small  cabins.  Mr.  Chapman  reports  that  the  new  school¬ 
room  was  opened  November  22,  and  that  during  the  whole  winter  it  was  used  for 
daily  service  as  well  as  for  the  school.  On  November  29  the  foundation  of  the 
new  chapel  at  St.  Paul,  on  the  Chageluk  Slough,  was  laid  and  the  walls  put  up  as 
high  as  the  eaves.  The  work  was  done  by  the  volunteered  labor  of  the  people  of 
the  village  and  its  vicinity.  The  total  attendance  at  school  for  the  year  ending 
May,  1898,  was  4,531,  an  average  of  about  24. 

At  Circle  City  services  and  religious  instruction  among  the  whites  and  Indians 
have  been  maintained  throughout  the  winter.  A  very  good  house  and  lot  ad  .oining 
the  mission  have  been  purchased  and  a  hospital  has  been  built,  the  cost  of  the  land 
being  $900,  which  was  paid  by  the  miners.  Mrs.  Prevost  and  Miss  Deane  have 
earned  the  good  will  and  hearty  praises  of  all  by  their  services  rendered  to  the 
sick  during  the  winter.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Prevost  has  charge  of  the  station  and  Dr. 
Watt  is  the  medical  missionary. 

MORAVIAN  MISSIONS. 

Bethel. — Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  food  in  the  vicinity  of  Bethel,  the  school  was 
closed  early  in  the  winter.  However,  a  normal  class,  consisting  of  the  most  prom¬ 
ising  of  the  natives,  was  continued  throughout  the  year. 

This  station  has  sustained  a  great  loss  in  the  death  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Weber,  who 
were  drowned  in  the  Kuskokwim  while  returning  to  Bethel  after  a  winter  in  the 
States.  In  order  to  reach  their  post  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  at  the  same  time 
save  expense,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Weber  accepted  the  proposition  of  a  party  of  pros¬ 
pectors  to  give  them  free  transportation  up  the  Kuskokwim  in  return  for  Mr. 
Weber's  serviqes  as  interpreter  and  as  pilot.  At  Good  News  Bay,  south  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Kuskokwim,  the  party  transferred  from  the  steamship  Ldkme  to  the 
little  stern- -wheel  river  steamer.  Their  supplies  were  stored  in  two  barges,  which 
were  towed  astern.  While  the  transfer  from  the  larger  ship  was  being  made,  Mr. 
Weber  made  a  hurried  trip  to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  where  he  met  several  of  the 
missionaries,  who  were  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  their  supplies.  He  handed  them 
their  mail,  and  spent  twelve  hours  in  their  company,  returning  to  the  river 
steamer  on  June  26.  The  start  was  made  on  June  27.  Soon  after  their  departure 
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the  wind  increased  in  violence,  blowing  a  gale  from  the  southeast,  making  a  nasty 
sea  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  wreck  of  the  barge  containing  the  supplies 
was  discovered  by  the  natives  a  few  days  later.  Of  the  steamer  and  her  passen¬ 
gers  not  a  trace  has  since  been  seen. 

Carmel. — School  was  in  session  for  a  term  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  days, 
the  attendance  averaging  28  per  day.  Several  white  families  have  settled  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  station  in  order  that  their  children  may  attend  the  school.  Carmel 
was  visited  by  several  travelers  during  the  winter;  among  them  were  Mr.  G.  F. 
Tilton,  third  officer  of  the  whaler  Belvedere,  wrecked  at  Point  Barrow,  and  his 
guide,  Mr.  Koltchoff,  en  route  to  the  south.  They  stayed  five  days  at  Carmel  and 
attended  the  wedding  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rock. 

BAPTIST  MISSIONS. 

The  Rev.  C.  P.  Coe,  superintendent  of  the  Orphanage  on  Wood  Island,  supported 
by  the  Woman’s  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  sends  the  following 
report: 

Six  years  ago  the  Woman’s  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  which  has 
its  headquarters  at  510  Tremont  Temple,  Boston,  established  the  only  Baptist 
mission  that  is  now  supported  in  Alaska  designed  to  reach  the  needs  of  the  natives 
of  that  district.  The  site  chosen  was  Wood  Island,  a  small  wooded  dot  of  land  in 
the  Pacific,  4  miles  long  by  2  miles  wide.  Wood  Island  is  but  2  miles  from 
Kadiak,  the  largest  island  in  that  part  of  the  country.  It  is  located  about  the 
middle  of  the  portion  of  Alaska  assigned  to  the  Baptist  denomination,  which 
begins  at  Mount  St.  Elias,  and  extends  for  1,000  miles  or  more  to  the  west,  end¬ 
ing  at  the  Shmnagin  Islands. 

The  workers  at  present  are  Rev.  Curtis  P.  Coe,  superintendent,  and  wife;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  G.  A.  Hill,  and  Miss  Hattie  Denniston.  There  are  at  present  26  children 
in  the  home,  and  at  least  50  have  received  care,  attention,  and  training  for  a 
shorter  or  a  longer  time  since  the  beginning  of  the  work.  These  children  are 
collected  from  extremes  of  about  1,400  miles,  5  being  from  Kayak  Island  and  2 
being  natives  of  the  Seal  Islands. 

The  children  are  docile  and  tractable,  and  most  of  them  have  confessed  privately 
their  faith  in  Jesus,  but  they  have  been  as  timid  as  other  children  in  making  a 
public  confession  and  asking  for  baptism.  That  a  large  proportion  of  them  are 
really  Christians  can  not  be  doubted  by  those  who  come  in  contact  with  them  daily. 

Several  improvements  have  been  made  since  the  last  report  that  have  lessened 
the  labor  and  added  value  to  the  plant.  Waterworks  were  devised  so  that  now 
there  is  hot  and  cold  water  in  the  kitchen  and  cold  water  in  other  parts  of  the 
house.  The  water  comes  from  a  well  on  top  of  a  hill  and  is  siphoned  to  the  second 
story  of  the  mission.  A  large  wood  furnace  has  been  constructed  which  warms 
several  of  the  rooms;  hundreds  of  rods  of  fence  have  been  built,  and  a  silo  that 
will  hold  50  tons  of  ensilage,  with  which  to  feed  our  three  cows,  two  calves,  and  a 
horse,  has  been  constructed,  in  all  the  building,  as  well  as  in  the  ordinary  work, 
the  boys  have  had  a  large  part  and  have  shown  their  usefulness.  The  girls  have 
been  very  helpful  in  all  kinds  of  housework. 

Last  spring  the  Government  established  a  school  on  the  island,  which  was  a 
cause  of  rejoicing,  and  very  recently  comes  the  report  that  we  are  to  have  a 
monthly  mail  throughout  the  year  instead  of  being  deprived  of  mail  service  for 
five  months. 

At  this  location  is  the  only  Baptist  church  and  chapel  in  Alaska,  and  the  only 
building  west  of  Sitka  erected  especially  as  a  house  of  worship  by  any  other 
denomination  than  the  Greek  Catholic. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cce  left  the  field  in  October  for  the  winter  for  a  needed  rest.  In 
the  month  of  January  the  former  visited  New  England  and  presented  to  those 
who  have  been  in  the  past  supporting  the  work  there  a  detailed  account  of  the 
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past,  the  present,  and  the  prospects  for  the  future.  Much  enthusiasm  was  mani¬ 
fested  by  the  people  and  almost  all  of  the  special  needs  that  were  presented  were 
supplied,  and  an  increased  interest  was  awakened  in  the  minds  of  the  people  from 
whom  the  support  mu  st  come. 

The  Woman’s  Society  is  asking  from  its  constituency  $5,000  annually  for  the 
continuance  of  the  work  of  this  the  only  Baptist  work  in  Baptist  ground  in  Alaska. 

THE  SWEDISH  MISSION  COVENANT’S  MISSIONS. 

The  Rev.  D.  Nyvall  sends  the  following  account  of  affairs  at  Unalaldik,  Golovin 
Bay,  Yakutat,  and  Kotzebue  Sound: 

Unalaldik.  —At  U naiakiik  last  autumn  and  winter  la  grip  prevailed.  Miss  Alice 
Omekitjook  mentions  in  her  letter  that  14  died  at  Unalaklik  during  October. 

During  Christmas  week  the  missionaries  had  the  pleasure  of  entertaining  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Jarvis  and  his  men.  They  brought  letters  from  the  United  States,  the  first 
winter  mail  our  missionaries  ever  received  in  Alaska.  At  Unalaklik  Mr.  Jarvis 
was  met  by  the  reindeer  sent  him  from  Port  Clarence. 

The  latest  report  from  Unalaklik  is  a  letter  from  Karlson,  of  September  29, 1898, 
telling  that  the  school  at  Unalaklik  for  the  winter  had  commenced  with  a  good 
attendance.  Mr.  Ivanoff,  from  Kangekosook,  has  been  transferred  to  Unalaklik 
to  teach  the  school  at  the  last-mentioned  place,  and  Kangekosook  at  present  left. 

All  our  workers  at  Unalaklik  are  in  great  need  of  rest. 

Golovin  Bay.—  Last  winter  (1897-98)  was  hard  on  the  natives,  not  only  through 
sickness  but  lack  of  food.  Mr.  P.  H.  Anderson,  of  Golovin  Bay,  tells  us  that  he 
often  saw  natives  chew  their  skin  boats  and  their  shoes  in  want  of  food.  Most  of 
the  school  children  were  more  or  less  supported  at  the  station. 

In  April  Mr.  Anderson  made  a  journey  with  dogs  from  Golovin  Bay  to  Unalak¬ 
lik,  125  miles.  It  took  four  days,  and  was  a  grim  adventure  in  every  respect.  The 
home  journey  was  made  by  reindeer,  and  proved  to  be,  in  comparison,  very  delight¬ 
ful  and  pleasant.  A  greater  part  of  July  Mr.  Anderson  was  obliged  to  spend  in 
St.  Michael  waiting  for  the  mail,  as  he  expected  news  regarding  his  betrothed  and 
her  coming. 

At  a  great  bargain  Mr.  Hultberg  and  Mr.  Anderson  came  in  possession  of  a  lot 
of  lumber  and  other  building  materials,  with  which  Mr.  Anderson  lias  erected  a 
new  school  building,  so  much  needed.  It  is  24  feet  by  16  feet  and  10  feet  high. 
In  his  latest  report  Mr.  Anderson  hoped  to  get  the  building  ready  October  17,  so 
that  the  school  could  then  commence.  We  are  under  obligation  to  Dr.  Jackson  for 
a  stove  which  he  bought  in  St.  Michael  and  presented  to  the  school  at  Golovin  Bay. 

Yakutat.—  Our  missionaries  at  present  at  Yakutat  are  Mr.  Albin  Johnson  and 
his  wife,  and  Mr.  K.  Hendrikson,  who  last  summer  tried  hard  to  find  a  shorter  and 
better  route  over  the  icebergs  to  the  interior,  but  after  heroic  efforts  he  was 
obliged  to  return  defeated. 

The  last  reports  from  Yakutat  were  letters  from  Albin  Johnson  and  from  K. 
Plendrikson,  dated  October  21  and  29,  respectively.  In  his  letter  Mr.  Johnson 
tells  of  the  baptism  of  a  native  woman,  and  adds  that  several  others  were  await¬ 
ing  baptism.  We  are  also  told  that  the  natives  last  summer  were  unusually 
successful  in  their  fishing,  and  consequently  were  looking  forward  to  the  coming 
cold  season  with  minds  free  from  care.  Like  reports  come  also  from  northern 
Alaska. 

A  new  building  was  erected  at  the  station  last  spring,  prior  to  Mr.  Hendrik¬ 
son ’s  journey  inland.  The  lumber  used  for  that  purpose  was  sawed  by  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  themselves  at  our  sawmill.  In  regard  to  the  right  of  occupancy  and 
use,  for  the  mission,  of  the  land  around  the  station,  the  missionaries  recommend 
that  the  said  land  be  surveyed  and  mapped  out  by  proper  officers.  The  land  is 
recorded  in  the  land  office  at  Sitka  in  the  name  of  the  Swedish  mission. 
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Miss  Selma  Peterson,  one  of  our  missionaries  of  Yakutat,  is  at  present  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  where  she  has,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Augus- 
tana  Hospital,  been  taking  a  practical  course  of  training  as  a  nurse  at  the  said 
hospital  free  of  charge.  At  present  she  is  at  our  college  preparing  herself  for 
examination  as  a  teacher,  her  intention  being  to  return  to  Yakutat  early  next 
summer  and  take  up  the  school  work  at  that  place. 

friends’  mission. 

✓ 

Kotzebue  Sound. — The  following  paragraphs  are  taken  from  the  report  of  Mr. 
Robert  Samms,  one  of  the  missionaries  at  Kotzebue,  which  was  kindly  forwarded 
by  Mr.  I.  H.  Cammack,  of  the  California  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends,  which  sup¬ 
ports  the  mission  in  Kotzebue  Sound: 

After  finding  it  impossible  to  ascend  the  river,  it  was  necessary  to  make  a  hasty 
preparation  for  the  winter;  this  was  begun  on  faith  coupled  with  works.  Some 
boards  were  on  hand,  and  tools,  the  ground  frozen  from  2  feet  below  the  surface 
to  unknown  depths,  and  not  enough  wood  in  sight  to  cook  a  meal's  victuals.  The 
natives  were  given  to  understand  we  would  trade  for  all  the  logs  they  would 
bring;  so  men,  women,  and  children  were  soon  busy  catching  driftwood,  which 
was  being  borne  down  by  the  inland  freshets.  Trading  for  wood  and  fish  took  a 
good  deal  of  time,  as  each  stick  of  wood  had  to  be  traded  for  separately,  and  the 
fish  had  to  be  cleaned.  We  used  our  own  boat  in  gathering  wood  until  we  could 
no  longer  force  our  way  through  the  mushy  ice;  we  gathered  the  wood  for  about 
4  miles  from  our  house.  We  were  thus  occupied  until  the  ever-increasing  cold 
and  shortening  days  made  out-of-door  work  impossible.  The  water  supply  for 
the  mission  has  made  considerable  work.  For  about  seven  months  of  the  year  all 
the  water  is  procured  by  melting  ice.  This  has  been  hauled  on  sleds  from  about 
one-half  mile  distance,  being  first  dug  from  under  3  feet  of  snow  and  blocked  out 
with  an  ax. 

To  keep  reasonably  free  from  vermin  and  disease  has  required  a  good  deal  of 
washing  and  bathing.  The  drifting  snow  has  given  us’  considerable  trouble  by 
stopping  door  and  windows,  also  covering  our  wood  to  a  depth  of  10  feet.  Cut¬ 
ting  wood  for  two  stoves  has  been  no  small  task,  considering  the  wood  we  have  to 
use.  The  white  men  that  have  been  here  during  the  winter  required  some  atten¬ 
tion,  as  they  were  generally  worn  out  and  supplies  exhausted  by  the  time  they 
reached  our  mission.  Two  of  the  G-overnment  relief  expeditions  to  the  whalers 
at  Point  Barrow  reached  our  house  about  midnight,  and  almost  fell  into  the  door, 
exhausted  by  exposure  and  hunger.  To  all  these  we  rendered  every  assistance  in 
our  power.  We  have  made  four  trips  with  sled  and  dogs  for  wood,  going  about 
10  miles  across  the  sound. 

I  think  the  poverty  of  the  natives  will  always  be  a  source  of  trouble  to  the 
missionaries.  So  far  as  we  can  see  at  present,  the  only  hope  of  improving  the 
temporal  condition  of  the  Eskimo  is  in  the  success  of  the  reindeer  project  as  pro¬ 
mulgated  by  Dr.  Jackson.  There  have  been  two  births  and  six  deaths  for  the 
eight  months  past  At  this  rate  the  Eskimo  will  soon  belong  to  the  past.  Physi¬ 
cally.  the  Eskimo  is  well  appearing,  of  the  Mongolian  cast,  about  5  to  5  feet  10 
inches  in  height,  with  small  hands  and  feet,  broad  face  and  high  forehead. 
Doubtless  this  has  been  a  hardy  race,  but,  like  the  Indian,  the  demoralizing 
influences  of  bad  white  people  have  made  them  wrecks,  both  physically  and 
morally.  The  older  generation  do  not  show  this  deterioration  so  much  as  the 
younger  class,  whose  blood  seems  to  be  inoculated  with  the  worst  of  blood  dis¬ 
eases.  Intellectually,  they  are  quite  promising.  They  learn  rapidly,  especially 
such  knowledge  as  they  can  turn  to  some  practical  account;  have  considerable 
liking  and  talent  for  music,  and  are  naturally  cheerful.  Their  mode  of  living 
prevents  their  attending  school  regularly,  but  seems  to  add  intensity  to  their 
efforts  in  improving  what  opportunities  they  have. 
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If  the  Eskimo  has  any  standard  of  morals,  it  is  only  of  the  lowest  character. 
Religion  he  has  none,  but  he  is  superstitions  about  everything,  and  takes  without 
question  any  absurdities  the  shamans  may  choose  to  make  up.  The  chief  business 
of  the  shamans  is  to  see  that  all  the  superstitions  are  properly  observed,  also  to 
appease  any  evil-disposed  spirit  that  is  troubling  his  people,  and  last,  but  not 
least,  to  charge  well  for  his  services.  The  Eskimo  seems  to  have  no  conscience; 
no  such  word  is  found  in  his  vocabulary.  He  steals,  lies,  cheats,  and  murders 
apparently  without  a  shadow  of  remorse.  His  idea  of  a  good  man  is  one  who  is  a 
successful  hunter. 

In  manner  of  life,  the  Eskimo  is  seminomadic.  He  has  a  village  where  is 
located  his  burying  ground  and  winter  house.  Here  he  spends  the  short  cold 
days  of  winter,  repairing  his  implements  and  planning  for  his  food  campaign. 
The  women  find  plenty  to  do  dressing  skins  and  making  clothing,  trade  goods,  etc. 
As  the  daj7s  lengthen  he  carries  on  more  or  less  hunting  until  signs  of  returning 
summer  appear.  He  then  abandons  his  winter  home  and  goes  to  the  fishing  place 
or  trading  post. 

The  main  dependence  for  food  at  thi3  place  is  the  salmon.  All  the  other  fish  and 
the  seal  taken,  though  helping  out  a  good  deal,  would  not  be  sufficient  to  make  up 
for  the  loss  of  the  salmon  if  they  should  fail  to  come.  Hence  the  importance  of  the 
deer  being  introduced  as  soon  as  possible.  The  people  are  generally  insufficiently 
clothed;  this  the  reindeer  would  remedy. 

CONGREGATIONAL  MISSIONS  IN  ALASKA. 

[Report  for  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  by  Rev.  C.  J.  Ryder,  D.  D.,  corresponding  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  American  Missionary  Association  for  the  Congregational  churches.] 

This  mission  at  Cape  Prince  of  W ales  is  in  western  Alaska.  The  work  extends 
inland  from  Bering  Strait,  covering  the  whole  of  the  peninsula  upon  which  Cape 
Prince  of  Wales  is  the  most  western  point.  The  American  Missionary  Association 
has  maintained  missionary  work  since  1890  in  this  portion  of  Alaska,  which  was 
assigned  to  the  Congregational  care  in  the  division  of  the  Alaskan  territory  among 
the  Christian  denominations.  Carefully  observing  the  conditions  of  interdenom¬ 
inational  comity  and  good  fellowship,  the  work  has  not  been  pushed  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  territory  originally  agreed  upon  in  conference  of  the  various  societies 
when  entering  the  Alaskan  field'.  The  point  held  by  our  Congregational  mission 
is  a  very  strategic  one.  The  Eskimo  who  touch  at  this  point  and  come  in  contact 
with  the  Christian  influence  of  the  mission  are  scattered  widely  along  the  coast, 
and  so  carry  the  impressions  of  the  work  to  many  hundred  people  out  of  the  reach 
of  any  other  mission  work.  So  from  the  interior  many  Eskimo  come  to  Cape 
Prince  of  Wales  when  hunting  and  fishing,  as  this  is  a  natural  point  of  sailing. 
This  gives  the  missionaries  of  the  American  Missionary  Association,  W.  T.  Lopp 
and  his  faithful  wife,  large  opportunity  for  reaching  those  not  immediately  in  the 
territory  of  their  mission  field.  Many  of  the  young  Eskimo  have  been  reached, 
and  the  report  of  their  growth  in  Christian  manhood  and  womanhood  is  very 
encouraging.  There  was  some  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  parents  and  ‘  ‘  Un-ut- 
koots,”  or  magic  doctors,  but  this  has  been  gradually  overcome.  By  the  kindly 
and  charitable  treatment  of  these  experienced  missionaries  their  work  is  better 
understood  and  gaining  a  larger  influence  each  year.  The  practice  of  medicine  in 
the  administration  of  a  few  simple  remedies  during  the  summer  and  fall  relieved 
a  good  many  sufferers  and  wonderfully  increased  the  influence  and  power  of  the 
missionaries.  The  winter  has  been  a  hard  one  along  the  coast.  The  season,  with 
abundant  wind  and  ice,  has  been  very  unfavorable  for  hunting.  Mrs.  Lopp 
relieved  some  of  the  settlements  north  of  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  as  long  as  her  sup¬ 
ply  of  flour  lasted,  which  she  exchanged  for  driftwood,  which  the  Eskimo  haul 
down  in  dog  sleds.  The  living  for  these  poor  people  was  very  limited,  being  con¬ 
fined  to  an  occasional  grouse  or  a  few  frost  fish.  Only  two  small  whales  were 
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killed  during  the  winter.  The  walruses  furnished  considerable  food,  and  the 
walrus  skins  were  of  value.  The  Eskimo  gathered  at  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  are 
careful  observers  of  the  Lord's  Day  and  do  not  hunt  during  its  hours.  Notwith¬ 
standing  this  they  have  been  unusually  successful,  having  killed  eight  large 
walruses. 

Mr.  Lopp  has  just  completed  a  large  cold-storage  cellar,  or  pit,  under  the  store¬ 
house  to  preserve  meat  during  the  summer.  He  writes :  11  We  are  trying  to  induce 
the  natives  to  make  better  cold-storage  cellars,  so  that  they  will  not  be  compelled 
to  eat  half-decayed  meat  during  the  summer  and  fall,  and  even  in  the  following 
winter  should  seals  at  any  time  be  scarce.  It  would  be  extremely  nauseating  to 
a  ‘  tenderfoot’  to  witness  natives  eating  putrid  meat.” 

The  Fourth  of  July  was  celebrated  with  enthusiasm  at  Cape  Prince  of  Wales, 
under  the  care  of  the  missionaries.  The  Eskimo  greatly  enjoyed  it.  The  weather 
was  splendid,  and  certainly  the  lesson  of  Christian  patriotism  impresssd  upon  the 
natives  of  this  far-away  territory  must  prove  useful.  The  general  comment  of 
those  who  have  seen  the  people  at  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  is  that  they  are  of  the 
very  best  class  of  natives.  The  wTork  of  the  mission  school  is  very  marked.  The 
result  already  obtained  is  very  hopeful. 

The  little  paper  published  there,  called  The  Eskimo  Bulletin,  has  attracted  gen¬ 
eral  attention.  A  copy  will  soon  appear  in  the  Strand  Magazine,  of  London,  as 
one  of  the  remarkable  newspapers  of  the  world. 

The  great  event  in  the  history  of  the  mission  at  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  since  it 
was  last  reported  was  the  remarkable  effort  of  Mr.  Lopp  to  relieve  the  whalers 
who  were  imprisoned  by  the  ice  off  Point  Barrow.  The  heroism  of  the  undertak¬ 
ing  on  tlie  part  of  Mr.  Lopp  and  his  noble  wife,  who  remained  at  the  mission 
almost  alone  during  his  absence,  can  not  be  overstated.  Lieutenant  Berry,  who 
reported  the  trip  of  Mr.  Lopp,  closes  in  the  following  words:  “  Mr.  Lopp  reached 
Point  Barrow  on  March  80  with  400  reindeer,  which  he  had  driven  over  the  icy 
wastes  as  fast  as  the  others  could  do  alone  in  the  dog  sleds.  His  journey  shows  he 
had  the  deer  on  the  run  most  of  the  time.  Shortly  after  picking  up  Lieutenant 
Bertholf,  34  deer  stampeded  and  were  lost,  but  when  the  three  herders  were  sent 
back  they  found  them,  and  took  them  all  into  Point  Hope.  Mr.  Lopp  left  Point 
Barrow  on  his  return  trip  on  April  5,  and  got  home  to  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  in 
thirty-one  days,  only  twenty  of  which  were  traveling  days,  for  he  met  some 
weather  in  which  he  could  not  travel,  and  he  would  not  travel  on  Sunday  when 
he  was  proceeding  on  his  own  account.  The  lowest  temperature  that  he  experi¬ 
enced  was  43  degrees  below  zero;  but  he  told  me  that  was  not  half  so  cold  as  one 
day  when  the  thermometer  was  at  40  degrees  below  zero  and  it  was  blowing  a 
blizzard.  ” 

From  Mr.  Lopp's  own  report  to  the  American  Missionary  Association  we  gather 
the  following: 

4  5  After  a  sleepless  night  Mrs.  Lopp  and  I  decided  that  it  was  necessary  to  carry 
this  relief  to  the  whalers  and  that  I  must  myself  go.  You  can  imagine  at  what 
cost  this  decision  was  made.  Separation  of  family  from  three  to  six  months,  loss 
of  deer,  breaking  our  plans  for  this  year  and  next;  but  it  was  an  errand  of  mercy, 
and  we  were  glad  to  have  opportunity  to  show  these  people  that  our  Government 
cared  for  her  x^eorde  and  would  go  to  great  expense  to  save  a  few  in  distress. 

Mrs.  Lopp’s  ivork.— Mrs.  Lopp  preferred  to  remain  instead  of  going  to  Port 
Clarence,  as  was  planned  at  Washington.  Netaxite,  the  herder,  and  his  wife  and 
child  lived  in  the  herder’s  house,  near  ours,  and  assisted  her  in  every  way  possi¬ 
ble.  She  taught  a  class  of  more  advanced  pupils  daily  and  Netaxite  taught  the 
primary  school,  doing  fairly  well.  Our  two  girls  of  last  year  and  Sokweena’s 
wife  were  with  Mrs.  Lopp.  So  you  see  she  had  a  more  difficult  position,  remain¬ 
ing  here  alone,  than  those  of  us  who  were  in  the  expedition.  It  was  a  great  trial 
of  our  faith,  but  we  have  to  trust  for  so  many  things  up  here  that  it  seemed 
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natural.  While  out  on  the  trip  we  knew  we  should  be  remembered  by  the  weekly 
prayer  meeting  of  our  Eskimo  Christians  here,  and  I  think  they  feel  that  their 
prayers  were  not  unheard. 

In  the  wilderness. — The  weather  favored  us  wonderfully.  Lieut.  D.  H.  Jarvis, 
who  planned  and  commanded  the  expedition,  was  an  ideal,  unselfish  commander 
in  every  respect.  The  managing  of  the  deer  he  intrusted  to  us.  It  was  a  new 
experience  for  our  five  herders  and  two  from  adjoining  settlements  and  a  very 
doubtful  undertaking  to  attempt  to  drive  438  deer  a  distance  of  700  miles  to  reach 
Point  Barrow.  All  the  old  Eskimo  said  we  would  never  reach  Point  Barrow. 
Two  days  after  leaving  Kotzebue  Sound  a  howling  blizzard  scattered  our  deer. 
We  found  all  but  84  after  the  storm  had  subsided  and  moved  on.  These  34  were 
found  by  the  natives  and  driven  in  and  delivered  to  us  afterwards. 

The  practical  value  of  a  Christian  mission  at  Cape  Prince  of  VJales  and  the 
sensible  method  of  conducting  such  a  mission  have  been  abundantly  illustrated  in 
this  expedition  of  Mr.  Lopp. 

Missionary  visits. — Mr.  Lopp  has  carried  on  missionary  visits  among  other  sta¬ 
tions  and  reached  the  Eskimo  in  their  settlements.  He  has  learned  the  language 
of  the  people  and  speaks  somewhat  fluently  to  the  Eskimo  in  their  own  tongue. 
Just  south  of  Point  Hope  service  has  been  held  at  a  whaling  station,  where  several 
families  gathered  from  up  and  down  the  coast  to  receive  the  message  of  good 
news. 

It  was  certainly  a  reasonable  act  of  the  United  States  Congress  in  voting  an 
appropriation  to  Mr.  Lopp  and  those  who  went  with  him  in  this  heroic  and  haz¬ 
ardous  journey  for  the  rescue  of  these  ice-bound  whalers.  The  value  of  the  mis¬ 
sion  at  Cape  Prince  of  W ales  has  received  practical  demonstrations  in  every  way 
possible  during  this  year. 


I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Sheldon  Jackson, 


Hon.  W.  T.  Harris,  LL,  D., 

Commissioner  of  Education . 


- 
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EIGHTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  INTRODUCTION  OF 
DOMESTIC  REINDEER  INTO  ALASKA. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education,  Alaska  Division, 

Washington ,  D.  C.,  December  31 ,  1898. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  my  eighth  annual  report  on  “  The  intro¬ 
duction  of  domestic  reindeer  into  Alaska.” 

The  year  just  closed  has  been  one  of  more  than  usual  interest.  It  opened  with 
the  Government  relief  expedition,  in  charge  of  Lieut.  D.  H.  Jarvis,  of  the  United 
States  Revenue-Cutter  Service,  to  the  whalers  in  the  neighborhood  of  Point  Bar- 
row,  Alaska,  and  with  a  Government  commission  to  Lapland,  Norway,  for  the 
procuring  of  a  colony  of  Laplanders  and  the  purchase  of  a  herd  of  reindeer  trained 
to  harness,  to  be  used  in  transporting  relief  to  the  destitute  people  in  the  mining 
regions  of  Alaska:  also,  the  establishment  of  a  new  reindeer  station  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  Unalaklik,  60  miles  north  of  St.  Michael.  It  being  necessary  to  send 
Mr.  William  A.  Kjellmann,  the  superintendent  of  the  reindeer  stations  in  Alaska, 
to  Norway  in  charge  of  four  families  of  Lapps,  whose  term  of  service  had  expired 
and  who  according  to  contract  were  to  be  returned  to  Lapland,  Dr.  A.  N.  Kittil- 
sen,  the  physician  and  assistant  superintendent,  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  herd 
at  the  Teller  Reindeer  Station,  with  Mr.  T.  L.  Brevig  as  his  assistant.  Mr.  Fred- 
erik  Larsen  (Lapp)  was  kept  with  the  herd  as  overseer,  and  Messrs.  John  Tornen- 
sis  and  Mikkel  Nakkila  (Lapps)  were  kept  at  the  station  during  the  fall  of  1897, 
repairing  and  making  sleds  and  harness,  preparatory  to  the  removal  of  a  portion 
of  the  herd  to  the  new  station  near  Unalaklik. 

On  the  last  of  October  Dr.  Kittilsen  made  a  trip  to  Cape  Nome,  where  he 
received  f rom  Antisarlook  53  male,  65  female,  and  8  fawn  reindeer  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  which  had  previously  been  loaned  and  were  now  being  returned.  He  also 
secured  4  females  and  3  fawns  belonging  to  Tatpan,  of  Golovin  Bay. 

In  the  middle  of  November  a  trip  was  made  to  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  returning 
November  28  with  3  head  of  deer  belonging  to  the  Government, 
i  As  Tautook,  Sekeoglook,  and  Wocksock  (Eskimo)  had  served  their  apprentice¬ 
ship  of  five  }^ears,  it  was  proposed  to  establish  them  at  the  Teller  Station  with  a 
herd  of  their  own  when  the  Government  herd  should  be  taken  to  the  new  Eaton 
Station.  Accordingly  on  December  3  each  of  the  three  received,  according  to 
contract,  20  females,  3  males,  and  2  sled  deer.  These,  together  with  those  previ¬ 
ously  owned  by  them  and  since  born  in  their  herds,  gave  Tautook  77  head,  Sekeog¬ 
look  59,  and  Wocksock  50,  making  a  herd  of  186  between  them.  The  apprentice 
Ojello,  being  quite  sick,  was  left  with  his  family  at  the  Teller  Station. 

On  December  19,  leaving  Mr.  Brevig  in  charge  of  the  Teller  Station,  Dr.  Kittilsen, 
in  charge  of  the  Lapps  and  apprentices  other  than  those  mentioned  as  having  been 
left  at  the  Teller  Station,  started  across  the  country  for  Unalaklik  with  450  rein¬ 
deer  and  40  sleds,  arriving  at  Golovin  Bay  on  the  29th  of  December.  There  were 
17  in  the  party,  counting  women  and  children.  The  7  deer  brought  from  Cape 
Nome  for  Tatpan,  an  apprentice  above  mentioned,  were  transferred  to  the  herd  at 
Golovin  Bay,  and  17  deer  belonging  to  Martin,  an  apprentice  at  Unalaklik,  were 
lassoed  and  taken  into  the  Government  herd  to  be  driven  to  the  Eaton  Station. 

On  January  3  the  journey  was  resumed,  but  two  days  later  a  snowstorm  of 
unusual  severity  was  encountered,  and  the  party  went  into  camp,  the  deer  being 
returned  to  the  neighborhood  of  Golovin  Bay,  where  the  pasturage  was  more 
accessible.  While  in  camp,  January  10,  Lieutenant  Jarvis  and  Dr.  Call,  of  the 
relief  party  for  the  whalers,  arrived  from  the  south  and  asked  for  reindeer  trans¬ 
portation  to  Port  Clarence.  Accordingly,  on  January  12,  Dr.  Kittilsen,  taking  two 
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of  the  apprentices,  drove  back  with  Lieutenant  Jarvis  and  Dr.  Call  to  the  Teller 
Reindeer  Station,  where  they  arrived  on  the  19th.  Leaving  Lieutenant  Jarvis  to 
push  onto  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  and  Dr.  Call  to  Cape  Nome,  Dr.  Kittilsen,  with 
the  apprentices,  on  January  26,  started  on  their  return  to  Golovin  Bay.  reaching 
there  February  9.  During  Dr.  Kittilsen’s  absence  Lieutenant  Bertholf,  also  of  the 
Point  Barrow  relief  expedition,  had  arrived  at  the  reindeer  camp  near  Golovin 
Bay  and  induced  Frederik  Larsen  to  take  five  deer  and  sleds  to  help  him  across 
Kotzebue  Sound  with  provisions  for  the  relief  party,  claiming  that  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  get  the  goods  across  the  country  with  dog  teams.  After  arriving  at  Kot¬ 
zebue  Sound,  Lieutenant  Bertholf  retained  the  reindeer  teams  for  his  further  trip 
to  Point  Hope,  returning  Frederik  Larsen  to  Golovin  Bay. 

On  the  18th  of  March  camp  was  broken  and  a  start  made  for  Unalaklik,  which 
place  was  reached  on  the  21st.  The  spring  was  utilized  in  cutting  and  hauling 
several  hundred  logs  for  the  erection  of  houses  at  the  new  station,  located  near 
Unalaklik  and  named  s’ Eaton,” in  honor  of  Gen.  John  Eaton,  ex-Commissioner  of 
Education.  After  the  logs  had  been  hauled  to  their  destination,  the  herd  was 
moved  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains  southeast  of  Unalaklik,  where  a  good  fawning 
place  was  found. 

In  April  an  expedition  was  made  to  Golovin  Bay  to  return  some  provisions  which 
had  been  borrowed  from  the  Swedish  Mission  Station  during  the  detention  of  the 
herd  in  that  neighborhood  the  previous  winter. 


PERSONNEL. 


Mr.  William  A.  Kjellmann  was  continued  as  superintendent  of  the  stations  in 
Alaska,  but  being  detailed  for  special  duty  in  returning  Lapps  to  their  native 
country  and  in  procuring  a  new  colony,  he  was  absent  from  the  field  until  July. 
Returning  from  Norway  and  reaching  Eaton  Station,  he  immediately  utilized 
the  temporary  presence  of  the  large  colony  of  Lapps  by  dividing  them  into  three 
parties,  one  to  have  charge  of  the  herd,  a  second  party  to  freight  the  supplies  from 
the  landing  place  on  the  coast  to  the  station,  and  the  third  party  to  erect  the  nec¬ 
essary  buildings.  This  enabled  him  to  make  rapid  progress  in  getting  the  new 
station  in  order  for  winter.  When  the  station  was  last  heard  from,  arrangements 
were  in  progress,  by  which  it  was  expected  that  a  large  number  of  the  Lapps  would 
be  distributed  along  the  Yukon  River  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  United 
States  mail,  and  the  smaller  number  kept  in  the  service  of  the  reindeer  stations. 
During  the  absence  Gf  Mr.  Kjellmann,  Dr.  A.  N.  Kittilsen  was  in  charge  at  the 
Teller  Station  until  December,  when  he  wefifc  with  the  herd  and  took  charge  of 
the  new  station  on  the  Unalaklik  River  until  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Kjellmann.  On 
the  arrival  of  Mr.  Kjellmann,  Dr.  Kittilsen  resigned  and  left  for  the  mines,  his 
place  as  physician  being  taken  by  F.  FI.  Gambeii,  M.  D.,  of  Iowa.  Upon  the 
departure  of  Dr.  Kittilsen  from  the  Teller  Station,  Rev.  T.  L.  Brevig  was  placed 
in  charge. 

With  the  increase  of  stations  and  enlargement  of  the  work,  Mr.  Hedley  E. 
Redmeyer  was  also  made  an  assistant  superintendent. 

Herders. — Messrs.  Tornensis,  Nakkila,  and  Larsen,  the  Lapps  that  remained  in 
Alaska,  continue  in  the  service  of  the  Government,  During  the  trip  of  myself 
and  Mr.  Kjellmann  to  Norway  we  secured  118  Lapp,  Norwegian,  and"  Finn  men, 
women,  and  children,  who  were  removed  to  the  Eaton  Station,  from  which  they 
are  to  be  distributed  to  various  localities  where  most  needed. 

At  the  closing  of  this  report  it  has  not  been  determined  how  many  of  them  will 
remain  in  the  service  of  this  Bureau  and  how  many  will  go  into  the  postal  service 
of  the  country. 

Apprentices. — During  the  year  three  of  the  apprentices,  namely,  Tautook,  Sek- 
eoglook,  and  Wocksock,  of  the  Teller  Reindeer  Station,  have  gone  into  business 
for  themselves,  having  served  as  apprentices  for  five  years  (the  full  term),  locating 
their  herd  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Teller  Station.  Electoona  and  Ahlook,  from 
Point  Hope,  and  Ojello,  from  Point  Barrow,  with  their  families,  were  sent  to 
Points  Hope  and  Barrow  to  take  charge  of  the  herd  driven  up  for  the  relief  of  the 
whalers,  or  of  such  portion  as  was  not  slaughtered  for  that  purpose.  To  assist 
the  Eskimo  apprentices,  Jacob  Larsen  Hatta,  wife,  and  two  children,  and  Mr. 
Lars  Larsen  Flatta  (Lapps)  were  also  sent. 

This  herd  was  to  be  divided  into  two  equal  portions,  one  of  which  was  to  he 
loaned  to  the  Presbyterian  Mission  at  Point  Barrow,  and  the  other  to  the  Episco¬ 
pal  Mission  at  Point  Flope.  Ten  of  the  former  Eskimo  apprentices  have  now 
herds  of  their  own,  and  are  careful  and  diligent  in  increasing  them.  Their  herds 
aggregate  nearly  500  head. 
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BUILDINGS. 

The  Rev.  T.  L.  Brevig,  who  arrived  at  the  Teller  Reindeer  Station  in  1894  as 
teacher,  needing  a  year's  vacation,  returned  to  the  States  last  fall.  The  care  of 
the  public  buildings  thus  vacated  was  given  to  Dr.  Brandon,  who  in  return  for 
the  same  agreed  to  care  for  the  buildings  and  also  counsel  with  the  Eskimo 
herders  in  the  neighborhood. 

At  Eaton  Station  substantial  log  buildings  were  erected  for  the  superintendent, 
physician,  and  herders’  families;  also  for  the  necessary  storehouses. 

THE  HERD. 


The  Government  herd  was  driven  during  the  winter  from  the  Teller  to  the 
Eaton  Station,  a  distance  of  about  800  miles. 

The  120  reindeer  that  had  been  loaned  by  the  Government  to  Antisarlook  in 
January,  1895,  were  returned  by  him  last  winter,  he  retaining  160,  the  same  being 
the  increase  during  the  three  years  that  the  herd  had  been  in  his  possession. 
Seventy-five  deer  were  given  by  the  Government  to  Tautook,  Sekeogiook,  and 
Wocksock,  who  had  finished  their  term  of  apprenticeship,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  their  contract,  to  enable  them  to  commence  an  independent  herd. 
One  hundred  and  sixty  deer  belonging  to  Antisarlook ‘s  herd  at  Cape  Nome  and 
801  deer  belonging  to  the  missionary  and  Eskimo  herd  at  Cape  Prince  of  Wales 
were  borrowed  by  the  Government,  making  a  total  of  461  reindeer  for  the  relief 
of  the  ice-imprisoned  whalers  at  Point  Barrow.  Of  these,  1 80  males  were  slaugh¬ 
tered  for  food,  the  females  being  kept  as  a  nucleus  of  a  permanent  herd  at  Point 
Barrow. 

At  Golovin  Bay  the  union  herd,  belonging  jointly  to  the  Swedish  Evangelical 
Union  Mission  and  Episcopalians,  was  increased  during  the  year  by  99  fawns 
born.  It  is  expected  this  winter  that  the  herd  will  be  divided,  and  the  portion 
belonging  to  the  Episcopalians  will  be  driven  across  the  country  to  Weare,  at 
the  month  of  the  Tanana  River. 

Instructions  were  left  at  the  Eaton  Station  to  loan  100  head  of  reindeer  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Missions  on  the  Yukon  River,  and  send  with  the  herd  an  expe¬ 
rienced  Lapp  to  take  the  oversight  of  the  herd  and  instruct  the  native  apprentices 
in  its  care  and  management. 


Number  and  distribution  of  domestic  reindeer  in  Alaska,  1898. 


Location  of  herds. 

Old  deer. 

Fawns. 

Total. 

UnalaMik: 

Government  herd,  Eaton  Station . 

446 

177 

623 

Electoona  (apprentice) . . . . . 

Martin  (apprentice)  _ _ _ 

16 

4 

10 

11 

526 

Ahlook  (apprentice) _ _ _ ... 

4 

ii 

Teller  Reindeer  Station : 

Government  property  ...  .  -  ... _ 

„ 

4 

ii 

Tautook  (former  apprentice).  Government  herd . . 

38 

32 

39 

77 

Sekeao'look  (former  apprentice).  Government  herd.  . 

27 

59 

Wocksock  (former  apprentice),  Government  herd.. . 

28 

22 

50 

Cape  Prince  of  Wales: 

<  'nno-rAcrn.-h-irmsU  TVHssirm  Rr, a, trimi 

216 

216 

Golovin  Bay: 

SwpfS  i sh  M i  asi  on  . . . 

101 

49 

150 

Episcopal  Mission  _ _ ... 

100 

50 

150 

Okitkon  (apprentice) _ _ _ _ 

15 

7 

22 

Tatpan  (apprentice) _ _ _ _ 

18 

9 

27 

Moses  (apprentice)  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

39 

12 

42 

Constantine  (apprentice) _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

2 

2 

4 

Point  Hope  . . . . . . . . . 

29 

19 

48 

Point  Barrow: 

Presbvterian  Mission _ _ 

201 

190 

391 

Circle  City: 

Imported  from  Lapland  _  _  ...  _  . 

144 

144 

Total _ _ _ 

1,437 

625 

2,082 
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Increase  f  rom  1892  to  1898. 


Total  from  previous  year.. 

Fawns  surviving - 

Purchased  during  summer 
Imported  from  Lapland  ... 


Loss. 


Total  October  1. 


Carried  forward 


1892. 


171 


171 

28 


143 


1893. 


143 

79 

124 


1894. 


323 

145 

120 


346 

23 


588 


1895. 


492 

276 

123 


891 

148 


323 


492 


743 


1896. 


743 

357 


1,100 

100 


1,000 


1897. 


1,000 

466 


1.466 
a  334 


1,132 


1898. 


1,132 

625 

161 

144 


2,062 


a  One  hundred  and  eighty  deer  killed  at  Point  Barrow  for  food;  66  lost  or  killed  en  route. 


Of  the  above,  the  following1  are  the  property  of  the  Government:  At  Unalaklik, 
623;  at  Teller  Station,  11;  at  Golovin  Bay,  100;  at  Point  Barrow,  118;  at  Point 
Hope,  48;  at  Circle  City,  144,  making  a  total  of  1,044. 


Expenditure  of  reindeer  fund,  1897-98. 


Amount  appropriated _ _ _ _ _ _  $12,500.00 


Supplies  for  stations _ _ _ _  2, 235. 51 

Barter  goods  tor  imrchase  of  deer _ _  4, 378. 17 

Salaries  of  purchasing  agents  and  herders _ _ _ _  2, 976.  32 

Freight  on  supplies  and  barter  goods _ _ _ _ _ _  2, 497. 13 

Reprinting  of  report,  1,000  copies,  at  29.9  cents  . . .  299. 01 

Copies  of  38  electrotype  illustrations,  at  94.8  cents . . . .  36. 00 

Traveling  expenses . . . . . . .... . .  75. 00 

Balance. . . . . . . .  2.86 


12,500.00 

PURCHASING  STATION  IN  SIBERIA. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  introduction  of  reindeer  into  Alaska  in  1892,  it 
has  been  my  constant  study  to  devise  some  method  for  procuring  larger  numbers 
of  reindeer  during  the  season.  Luring  the  experimental  trip  of  1891,  two  months 
were  spent  on  the  revenue  cutter  Bear  in  procuring  16  head.  The  following  year 
167  were  secured,  being  the  largest  number  purchased  within  any  one  year  in 
Siberia.  During  1893,  1894,  and  1895  the  very  best  that  we  were  able  to  accom¬ 
plish  in  a  season  was  the  purchase  of  from  120  to  125  head.  In  1896  a  partial 
agreement  was  effected  with  a  private  party  to  procure  and  bring  over  from 
Siberia  to  Alaska  reindeer  at  a  fixed  price  per  head,  which  resulted  in  a  total  fail¬ 
ure,  not  one  being  secured.  In  1897,  in  continuation  of  the  policy  of  trying  dif¬ 
ferent  methods  for  procuring  the  reindeer,  Mr.  John  W.  Kelly,  Mr.  Conrad  Siem, 
and  Mr.  A.  St.  Leger  were  sent  to  Siberia  to  remain  during  the  winter.  A  small, 
cheap  frame  house  was  erected,  and  they  were  furnished  with  necessary  barter 
goods  required  for  the  purchase  of  reindeer.  During  the  fall  their  success  was 
such  as  to  encourage  the  hope  that  a  practicable  method  had  been  found  of  pro¬ 
curing  the  reindeer  in  large  numbers,  several  hundred  of  the  deer  being  purchased 
and  either  delivered  or  placed  in  herds  where  they  could  be  reached  the  following 
summer  during  the  few  weeks  that  the  ice  allows  the  access  of  ships  to  the  coast, 
when  a  vessel  would  be  sent  to  transport  them  to  Alaska.  It  appears,  however, 
from  the  statements  of  the  purchasing  agents  that  during  the  winter  jealousies 
and  feuds  broke  out  among  the  different  native  villages  which  precluded  any  fur¬ 
ther  trading,  and  so  endangered  their  lives  that  the  following  July  they  felt  com¬ 
pelled  to  go  on  board  a  whaler  and  leave  the  station. 

-  Upon  my  visit  to  the  place  early  in  August  I  was  able  to  trace  and  secure  but 
100  head  of  the  several  hundred  which  had  been  bought.  After  the  employees 
had  abandoned  the  station  the  natives  seemed  to  have  appropriated  whatever  they 
could  lay  their  hands  on,  including  the  deer  in  the  herd.  Under  the  circumstances 
it  was  not  thought  expedient  to  carry  this  experiment  further,  and  the  station  was 
closed.  It  is  probable  that  the  next  method  will  be  to  try  and  arrange  with  some 
Siberian  firm  of  standing  and  character  to  purchase  deer  for  the  Government. 
Possibly  Russians  will  succeed  better  in  bartering  with  the  natives  for  deer  than 
Americans.  The  161  head  of  reindeer  which  I  brought  from  Siberia  in  August 
were  turned  over  to  Mr.  W.  T.  Lopp,  to  replace  in  part  those  that  the  Government 
had  borrowed  for  the  Point  Barrow  relief  expedition. 
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PRIVATE  REINDEER  ENTERPRISES. 

The  sudden  influx  of  large  numbers  of  miners  into  central  Alaska,  and  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  supplies  and  provisions  at  the  mining  camps,  called  public 
attention  to  the  necessity  of  introducing  the  reindeer  as  a  factor  in  freighting  and 
transportation.  During  the  years  when  the  natives  had  occasion  to  travel  from 
village  to  village,  their  journeys  were  comparatively  short  and  time  was  no  object, 
consequently  it  made  no  difference  whether  they  were  a  week  or  a  month  on  the 
road,  and  dog  teams  served  a  useful  purpose.  So  during  the  days  of  the  fur  trade 
the  few  fur  traders  in  the  country,  with  their  homes  on  the  river  supplied  with 
provisions  by  an  annual  trip  of  a  steamer,  could  manage  to  get  along  comfortably 
with  dog  transportation.  But  in  the  increased  and  more  rapid  development  of 
the  country  the  need  of  better  transportation  facilities  was  recognized.  The 
experiments  of  the  Government  had  already  demonstrated  the  value  of  the  rein¬ 
deer,  and  three  or  four  private  enterprises  were  at  once  started,  the  details  of 
which  have  been  difficult  to  obtain.  From  newspaper  reports  I  glean  that  a  Mr. 
G.  Lewis,  of  Montreal,  acting  in  the  interest  of  the  Reindeer  Transportation 
Company  of  Vancouver,  shipped  42  reindeer  from  Norway  on  the  steamship  Hecia, 
reaching  New  York  February  1 , 1898.  They  were  consigned  to  a  Mr.  J.  G.  Scroggs. 
Seven  died  on  the  trip  across  the  ocean,  and  29  in  crossing  the  continent.  But  6 
lived  to  reach  Skagway,  and  of  those  but  2  reached  Dawson. 

At  Skagway  I  was  informed  that  in  In  ovember  last  Mr.  David  O'Neil.,  an  Arizona 
miner,  before  going  into  the  Yukon,  visited  Norway  to  procure  a  herd  of  reindeer 
for  use  at  the  mines.  Not  finding  in  eastern  Lapland  as  large  deer  as  he  wanted, 
he  continued  up  the  coast  to  Tromsoe,  then  traveled  into  the  interior  across  Nor¬ 
way  and  Sweden  to  Archangel,  Russia,  on  the  White  Sea;  from  thence  480  miles 
northeast  to  Petchora  Bay,  Arctic  Russia,  where  he  is  said  to  have  found  reindeer 
weighing  from  500  to  600  pounds,  trained  both  in  hauling  and  packing.  He  pur¬ 
chased  a  herd  of  2,000  head,  costing  about  $12  apiece.  With  34  selected  deer  he 
started  for  Hamburg,  Germany,  a  journey  of  1,800  miles  across  the  country. 
Twenty-three  days  were  consumed  in  crossing  the  Atlantic,  during  which  time  a 
number  of  them  died;  others  died  in  crossing  the  continent,  so  that  when  Skag¬ 
way  was  reached  only  1  deer  out  of  the  34  was  left,  and  that  one  died  before  he 
could  be  gotten  off  the  wharf. 

The  poor  success  in  transporting  the  34  deer  so  discouraged  him  that  he  tele¬ 
graphed  to  Russia  to  sell  the  remainder  of  the  2,000  that  he  had  purchased.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  these  enterprises  were  not  more  successful,  as  the  deer  are  so 
greatly  needed  in  Alaska.  The  failure,  however,  was  not  due  to  any  insuperable 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  transporting  them  from  Lapland,  or  to  any  inability  of 
the  reindeer  to  endure  long  voyages,  as  was  proven  when,  a  month  later  than  Mr. 
O’Neil’s  expedition,  the  United  States  commission  to  Lapland  transported  539  rein¬ 
deer  from  Lapland,  twenty-six  days  at  sea  and  across  the  continent  to  Seattle,  with 
the  loss  of  but  1. 

I  have  been  informed  that  in  the  above  private  expeditions  sufficient  moss  was 
not  brought  with  the  deer,  but  an  attempt  was  made  to  accustom  them  to  live  on 
hay  and  grain  while  en  route. 

NO  DOMESTIC  REINDEER  IN  CANADA. 

Last  winter,  while  the  Government  and  private  parties  were  looking  to  Lapland 
for  reindeer,  a  report  was  started,  and  found  credence  in  some  quarters,  that  it 
was  unnecessary  to  go  to  Lapland,  as  the  reindeer  could  be  purchased  better  in 
Canada.  Not  having  heard  that  there  were  any  domestic  reindeer  in  Canada,  a 
letter  was  addressed  to  the  Hon.  George  M.  Dawson,  LL.  D.,  director  of  the  geo¬ 
logical  survey  of  Canada,  which  elicited  the  following  reply: 

Geological  Survey  of  Canada, 

Ottawa ,  May  21,  1S98. 

My  Dear  Sir:  I  have  your  note  of  May  17,  asking  about  supposed  settlement  of  Lapps  and 
domesticated  reindeer  in  the  vicinity  of  Hudson  Bay.  The  report  which  has  reached  you  is, 
however,  quite  erroneous,  as  nothing  of  the  kind  exists  either  there  or  on  the  Labrador  coast, 
not  even  in  connection  with  the  Moravian  missions  of  the  last-named  locality. 

I  am  much  obliged  for  the  copy  of  your  interesting  report  on  the  reindeer,  duly  received. 
Yours,  truly, 

George  M.  Dawson. 

Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson, 

Alaskan  Division ,  Bureau  of  Education , 

Washington ,  D.  C.,  TJ.  S.  A. 
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HOW  REINDEER  WILL  SUPPLEMENT  THE  STEAMBOAT  AND  RAILROAD  IN  ALASKA. 

The  following  quotation,  which  is  a  clear  and  concise  statement  of  the  value  and 
extent  of  reindeer  transportation,  is  from  a  circular  prepared  by  Hon.  W.  T. 
Harris,  Commissioner  of  Education.  Dr.  Harris  writes: 

Whatever  may  he  the  development  of  transportation  by  river  or  by  railroad  in  Alaska,  the 
reindeer  will  prove  a  useful  auxiliary  by  rendering  possible  a  ready  distribution,  even  for  long 
distances  from  the  terminus.  For  instance,  the  steamers  that  visit  the  Upper  Yukon  unload 
their  goods  at  the  terminal  points.  From  these  terminal  points  in  the  winter  the  reindeer  can 
convey  provisions  and  other  supplies  to  the  miners  20,  40,  or  100  miles  or  more,  as  the  case  may 
he.  If  a  railroad  should  be  made  from  Skagway,  or  from  Prince  William  Sound,  or  any  other 
point,  into  the  interior,  at  its  terminal  point  various  reindeer  expresses  make  possible  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  freight  from  the  railroad  to  distant  points  in  various  directions  from  the  ter¬ 
minus.  They  would  likewise  collect  freight  for  the  terminus.  Meanwhile  the  reindeer  can  not 
be  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  river  or  the  railroad  in  the  carrying  of  freight,  any  more  than 
horses  or  oxen  can  be  used  for  that  purpose,  because,  while  the  amount  of  freight  carried  by 
the  reindeer  in  the  winter  time  is  considerable,  it  would  take  10,000  reindeer  to  carry  1,000  tons, 
while  one  freight  train  or  one  large  steamboat  might  carry  the  entire  amount.  It  is  in  the  dis¬ 
tribution  from  terminal  points  and  the  collection  for  terminal  points  that  the  reindeer  will  be 
useful. 

Another  point  of  great  usefulness  is  the  light  work  of  carrying  the  mail.  Great  speed  for 
small  loads  is  the  favorable  condition.  With  relays  of  25  miles  each,  the  possible  speed  in  winter 
time  of  reindeer  expresses,  carrying  a  light  load  of  mail,  is  200  miles  a  day.  If  a  route  can  be 
found,  such  as  the  Dalton  trail  is  said  “to  be,  from  Haines  to  Fort  Selkirk  or  Circle  City,  the 
relays  of  reindeer  could  carry  the  mail  in  three  days  to  Dawson  City  and  in  four  days  to  Circle 
City.  Return  mail  should  be  brought  back  in  the  same  period.  Supposing  a  railroad  should  be 
built  to  Dawson  City  or  Circle  City,  the  reindeer  would  not  be  useful  in  traversing  the  country 
over  which  the  railroad  passed,  but  he  would  be  very  useful  in  connecting  the  terminus  of  the 
railroad  in  the  winter  time  with  places  down  the  Yukon  River.  Even  the  military  camp  at 
Weare,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tanana,  could  be  brought  into  communication  with  the  War 
Department  by  reindeer  express  to  Circle  City,  taking  two  days  for  round  trip,  and  from  the 
military  camp  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tanana  once  a  month  to  Point  Barrow,  requiring  four 
days  out  and  four  days  back,  would  keep  the  whole  country  in  possession  of  the  news  regarding 
the  fate  of  sailors  caught  in  the  Arctic  seas  and  the  missionaries  who  live  in  that  remote  region. 
A  similar  four-days  express  twice  a  month  would  bring  the  same  news  from  Cape  Prince  of 
Wales  and  the  missionary  stations  north  and  east  of  that  point,  and  also  those  on  the  lines  south 
and  west  and  those  on  the  Yukon.  Another  one  three  days  out  from  the  new  military  post  at 
Weare  would  give  the  same  information  regarding  St.  Michael  and  numerous  missionary  posts 
south  and  southeast  of  that  point.  During  the  summer  time  the  boats  on  the  Yukon  will  bring 
the  great  bulk  of  freight  up  to  the  different  distributing  points. 


ESTIMATES  AND  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  DISTRIBUTING  REINDEER  IN  ALASKA,  AND  INDUCE¬ 
MENT  FOR  LAPLANDERS  TO  BECOME  SETTLERS  AND  HERD  OWNERS. 

The  Lapps  brought  over  from  Lapland  as  teachers  for  the  Eskimo  apprentices, 
and  also  as  the  basis  of  the  reindeer  development  in  Alaska,  are  inquiring  in  what 
way  they,  as  well  as  the  Eskimo,  can  secure  herds  of  their  own.  From  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  instruction  of  the  native  men  in  the  management  of  reindeer, 
the  Bureau  of  Education  has  recognized  the  importance  of  securing  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  various  missionary  societies  at  work  in  Arctic  and  sub- Arctic  Alaska. 
Again  I  quote  the  Commissioner  of  Education: 

It  is  evident  that  the  missionary  stations  furnish  the  only  safe  centers  for  the  location  of  herds 
and  the  establishment  of  schools  of  instruction  in  the  rearing  of  the  reindeer  and  in  the  training 
of  them  to  harness. 

As  already  mentioned,  the  missions  ascertain  the  capable  and  teachable  youth  among  the 
natives.  They  are  able  at  any  time  to  furnish  a  list  of  the  natives  in  their  vicinities  noted  for 
good  character.  At  each  of  these  stations  20  or  30  youth,  selected  from  a  village  population  of 
300  or  more,  can  be  put  in  training  as  herdsmen  and  teamsters.  No  matter  how  large  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  appropriation  should  be,  therefore,  it  would  be  necessary  to  connect  the  reindeer 
instruction  and  the  establishment  of  permanent  herds  in  northwest  Alaska  with  these  missionary 
stations. 

Let  small  herds  be  loaned  to  each  missionary  station  as  a  Government  aid  in  the  nature  of 
an  outfit  of  industrial  apparatus.  The  report  of  the  Indian  Bureau  shows  that  the  United  States 
Government  furnished  10, (XX)  head  of  stock  for  the  period  of  1880-189G  for  one  Indian  agency  (the 
Blackfeet),  and  that  seeds,  implement,  stock,  wagons,  harness,  in  large  amounts,  have  been  fur¬ 
nished  to  other  agencies.  These  donations  are  certainly  more  justifiable  than  donations  made 
to  prevent  the  savage  people  from  starving,  for  they  are  given,  in  the  form  of  apparatus,  for 
the  instruction  of  these  peoples  in  the  industrial  arts  and  in  the  practice  of  thrift.  All  these 
things  prevent  starvation.  Just  as  in  the  agricultural  colleges  of  the  several  States  the  Govern¬ 
ment  money  is  used  to  pay  for  the  stock  of  the  model  farm,  which  is  used  as  the  apparatus  for 
the  instruction  of  the  pupils,  so  the  reindeer  herd  is  used  as  apparatus  loaned  to  the  missionary 
stations  for  the  purpose  of  instruction  of  the  natives.  But  an  average  of  five  years’  apprentice¬ 
ship  is  needed  for  the  full  training  of  apprentices  in  the  management  of  reindeer. 

Persons  who  have  been  brought  up  to  the  care  of  neat  cattle  and  horses  or  sheep  only  have 
not  thereby  acquired  the  art  of  managing  reindeer,  for  this  requires  special  apprenticeship. 
With  the  first  herd  (that  of  1892)  Siberian  herdsmen  were  procured  to  give  instructions  in  these 
arts;  but  the  degree  of  success  was  so  small  that  in  1894  five  families  of  Laplanders  were  obtained 
to  take  their  place.  The  Laplanders,  being  a  civilized  people  and  devoid  of  the  superstitions 
which  embarrass  the  Siberian  natives,  have  attained  a  higher  degree  of  skill  in  the  management 
of  this  animal,  and  also  show  greater  ability  in  teaching  others  what  they  know.  Next  after 
the  obtaining  of  the  reindeer  the  most  important  point,  therefore,  is  the  procurement  of  skilled 
herdsmen  and  teamsters  from  Norway  and  Sweden.  It  is  of  little  use  to  give  a  herd  of  reindeer 
to  a  missionary  station  unless  a  skilled  teacher  goes  with  it. 
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The  furnishing  of  the  properly  trained  Laplander  is  one  of  the  chief  items  of  expense  in  the 
introduction  of  reindeer  into  northwestern  Alaska.  A  salary  of  $500  a  year  is  necessary  for 
each,  and  the  distribution  of  the  herd  at  the  different  points  on  the  seacoast  and  in  the  interior 
is  possible  only  in  so  far  as  the  Government  i3  able  to  send  these  experienced  herdsmen  and 
teamsters.  In  the  course  of  eight  or  ten  years  there  will  grow  up  a  supply  of  thoroughly  edu¬ 
cated  natives,  who  will  render  it  unnecessary  to  depend  any  longer  upon  Lapland  and  Finland 
for  teachers.  But  it  is  hoped  in  the  meanwhile  that  there  will  be  some  migration  from  Scandi¬ 
navia  of  families  of  herdsmen  and  teamsters. 

To  best  accomplish  tlie  above,  I  would  respectfully  recommend  the  following 
general  plan,  which  embodies  the  suggestions  made  by  Mr.  William  A.  Kjellmann 
from  his  own  personal  experience  in  the  work,  both  in  Alaska  and  in  Lapland,  in 
the  latter  of  which  he  was  born  and  brought  up. 

Loan  each  mission  association  100  deer  for  five  years  on  condition  (1)  that  two 
Lapp  families  are  kept  in  charge  of  the  herd,  the  mission  furnishing  food,  cloth¬ 
ing,  etc.,  and  the  Government  paying  the  salaries  for  the  Laplanders;  (2)  that  at 
least  four  native  men  are  kept  and  trained  to  the  work;  (3)  that  the  mission 
receive  80  per  cent  of  the  net  increase  of  the  herd  and  the  two  Laplanders  in 
charge  20  per  cent,  tliis  20  per  cent  to  be  held  back  by  the  Government  in  case  the 
Laplanders  should  not  become  herders  or  teamsters;  (4)  that  one  of  the  Lap¬ 
landers  at  each  station  occupied  be  appointed  manager  so  far  as  herding  and 
breaking  in  and  the  movement  of  the  herd  is  concerned,  the  Lapp  manager  to 
report  yearly  to  the  Government  inspector  on  his  visit  about  the  increase  and  gen¬ 
eral  condition,  etc.,  the  mission  station  also  reporting  to  the  inspector. 


Estimate  of  increase  from  100  deer  in  jive  years. 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Original  numbe r . . . . . . . . 

20 

80 

100 

First  year’s  increase . . . . 

36 

36 

72 

Second  year’s  increase  . . . - . . . 

40 

40 

80 

Third  year’s  increase . . . . 

60 

56 

116 

Fourth  year’s  increase . . . - . 

80 

72 

152 

Filth  year’s  increase . . . . 

104 

104 

208 

Total... . . . . . 

340 

388 

728 

Losses  during  the  period  . . . . . . . . 

50 

Total  left  . . . . 

678 

Property  of  the  Government . . . . 

100 

Net  increase  left . . - . 

578 

Eighty  uer  cent  goes  to  mission. . . . . . 

462 

Twenty  pev  cent,  t.n  Government  or 

116 

578 

RELIEF  OF  THE  WHALERS  IMPRISONED  IN  THE  ICE  NEAR  POINT  BARROW. 

The  relief  of  the  whalers  imprisoned  in  the  ice  at  Point  Barrow  last  winter  was 
conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Treasury  Department,  yet  as  the  principal 
means  of  relief  were  the  reindeer  herds  taken  from  Prince  of  Wales  and  Cape 
Nome  and  driven  over  to  Point  Barrow,  and  as  those  herds  were  a  part  of  the 
fruit  of  the  work  of  the  Interior  Department  in  introducing  domestic  reindeer 
into  Alaska,  it  seems  proper  that  some  account  of  that  expedition  should  have  a 
place  in  this  report. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  Capt.  C.  F.  Shoe¬ 
maker,  chief  of  division  of  Revenue-Cutter  Service,  I  have  received  copies  of  the 
original  reports  of  the  officers  in  command  of  the  relief  expedition.  From  these 
reports  and  from  other  reliable  sources  I  have  secured  the  following  account  of 
the  situation  of  the  whalers  and  their  relief  by  the  Government  expedition  in 
charge  of  Lieut.  David  H.  Jarvis,  of  the  Revenue-Cutter  Service. 

On  the  8th  of  September,  1897,  the  steam  whalers  Orca,  Capt.  A.  C.  Sherman; 
Jesse  H.  Freeman,  Captain  Humphreys;  Belvedere,  Capt.  M.  B.  V.  Millard,  and  the 
schooner  Rosario,  Capt.  Edwin  Coffin,  were  caught  in  the  slush  ice  to  the  eastward 
of  Point  Barrow,  the  northernmost  point  of  the  North  American  Continent. 

Early  on  the  morning  or  the  9th  the  danger  was  so  great  that  the  captains  of 
the  four  ships  had  a  consultation  as  to  the  best  method  of  working  their  vessels  out 
of  the  ice.  The  young  ic9  was  forming  fast  and  a  heavy  ridge  of  old  ice  remained 
along  the  coast.  The  only  method  of  escape  seemed  to  be  by  blasting  a  canal 
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through  the  ice  ridge  a  distance  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half.  A  portion  of  the  crew 
was  at  once  set  at  work  making  cartridges  weighing  5  pounds  each,  of  blasting 
powder,  gunpowder,  and  tonite  powder,  the  latter  of  which  was  taken  from  the 
darting  and  shoulder  bombs.  These  cartridges  were  placed  on  the  ends  of  long 
poles,  shoved  under  the  ice,  and  exploded.  A  thousand  pounds  of  powder  were 
used  and  three  days  and  nights  consumed  in  making  the  canal.  The  remaining 
men  of  the  crews  were  employed  in  sawing  and  poling  the  ice  out  of  the  canal. 
The  fresh  ice,  however,  formed  so  rapidly  that  the  steamer  Orca ,  in  forcing  its 
way  through  the  canal,  broke  its  rudder,  and,  becoming  unmanageable,  was  taken 
in  tow  by  the  steamer  Freeman.  The  captain  of  the  schooner  Rosarno  was  afraid 
to  attempt  the  passage  through  the  canal,  and  hoped  that  the  ice  might  open  and 
afford  the  vessel  a  safe  refuge  in  a  lagoon  near  by.  This  hope,  however,  was  not 
realized. 

After  getting  through  the  canal  the  three  steamers  lay  to  until  the  Orca  had 
repaired  its  rudder,  and  then  steamed  south  45  miles  through  increasing  heavy  ice 
to  the  neighborhood  of  Sea  Horse  Islands,  which  were  reached  September  22.  On 
that  date  the  steamer  Orca,  which  was  in  the  lead  during  the  breaking  and  forcing 
of  the  ice,  was  caught  between  two  immense  ice  floes,  which  wrenched  the  stern- 
post  and  steering  gear  completely  out  of  place  and  hurled  the  wheel  through  the 
pilot  bouse,  the  officers  and  crew  taking  to  the  ice  for  safety.  Many  of  the  offi¬ 
cers  and  crew  passed  over  the  ice  to  the  steamer  Freeman.  Shortly  after  the  Free¬ 
man  herself  was  caught  in  the  ice  jam  and  all  on  board  took  refuge  on  the  ice. 
The  steamer  Belvedere,  which  had  reached  open  water,  immediately  steamed  back 
into  the  ice  and  rescued  the  officers  and  crew  of  both  vessel.  The  wind  blowing  a 
gale  from  the  westward  forced  both  the  old  and  young  ice  landward,  and  nothing 
was  left  for  the  Belvedere  but  to  move  with  it,  doing  which  the  ship  succeeded  in 
getting  into  Pearl  Bay,  the  heavy  ice  grounding  outside  and  making  a  refuge 
behind  it. 

The  Belvedere  now  had  its  own  crew  of  45  men,  the  43  men  from  the  Orca,  and 
the  49  from  the  Freeman.  Abandoning  all  hope  of  getting  out  of  the  ice,  on  the 
23d  of  September  the  sailors  commenced  sledding  provisions  from  the  ship  over 
the  ice  to  the  Sea  Horse  Islands,  a  distance  of  3  miles.  The  water  was  pumped  out 
of  the  casks  to  lighten  the  ship  and  the  bulkheads  were  torn  down  for  the  purpose 
of  making  houses  on  shore.  The  blacksmith  commenced  making  cooking  stoves 
from  the  coal-oil  drums,  and  others  were  set  to  work  cutting  a  canal  through  the 
ice  to  enable  the  ship  to  get  in  behind  the  islands  for  greater  safety,  all  the  arrange¬ 
ments  being  made  to  winter  at  that  spot.  While  these  arrangements  for  camping 
on  shore  were  going  on,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Walker,  fifth  mate  of  the  steam  whaler 
Orca ,  volunteered,  with  a  couple  of  natives,  to  go  across  the  ice  to  the  steamer 
Orca  and  save  all  the  provisions  they  could,  agreeing  to  make  a  signal  upon  his  safe 
arrival  at  the  vessel.  The  Orca  was  .lying  12  miles  away,  with  the  ice  between  the 
two  ships  full  of  holes  and  the  pressure  of  the  heavy  ice  constantly  making  large 
cracks  in  the  new  ice. 

On  the  29th  of  September,  failing  to  see  any  signals  from  the  Orca,  Mr.  George 
F.  Tilton,  with  four  natives,  was  sent  to  learn  the  fate  of  Mr.  Walker  and  his  com¬ 
panions.  After. six  hours’  hard  work  the  ship  -was  reached  and  Mr.  Walker  and 
his  men  were  found  well  and  busy  saving  provisions.  The  ship  was  nearly  full  of 
water,  and  the  provisions  had  to  be  fished  out  with  long-handled  bow  hooks.  In 
the  meantime  both  ship  and  ice  were  drifting  all  the  time.  While  engaged  in 
securing  the  provisions  a  peculiar  tremor  was  felt,  the  ship  careened  slowly  over 
on  its  side  and  gradually  slid  under  the  ice  floe  and  was  soon  completely  hidden 
from  sight.  The  men,  having  escaped  to  the  ice,  at  once  commenced  sledding  the 
provisions  they  had  saved  to  the  south  sand  spit  of  the  Sea  Horse  Islands,  which 
were  about  3  miles  to  the  "westward.  The  moving  of  the  provisions  consumed  two 
days.  Some  Eskimo  were  secured  in  the  neighborhood  with  two  teams  of  dogs, 
and  on  the  sixth  day  all  the  food  saved  from  the  Orca  was  safely  put  on  the  steamer 
Belvedere.  While  the  work  of  saving  provisions  from  the  steamer  Orca  was  going 
on.  some  Eskimos  boarded  the  steamer  Freeman  to  help  themselves  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  which  had  been  left  in  that  vessel  when  the  sailors  took  to  the  ice.  While 
engaged  in  looting  the  ship  they  accidentally  dropped  a  lighted  lamp,  which  set 
fire  to  the  vessel,  and  it  burned  to  the  water's  edge. 

On  the  3d  of  October  Captains  Millard,  Porter,  and  Sherman,  after  consultation, 
determined  to  send  to  Point  Barrow  for  help.  Stephen  Cottle,  second  mate  of  the 
Belvedere,  and  the  four  or  five  men  of  the  steamer  Freeman  volunteered  to  go.  It 
was  a  trip  of  65  miles  on  foot,  and  it  took  three  nights  and  two  days  to  make  it. 

Mr.  Charles  D.  Brower,  superintendent  of  the  Liebes  Whaling  Station,  at  once 
dispatched  his  assistant,  Alfred  Hopson,  with  six  dog  teams,  to  the  rescue  of  the 
whalers,  arriving  at  the  steamer  Belvedere  on  October  7.  Forty  men  with  provi¬ 
sions  were  immediately  sent  to  Point  Barrow,  some  of  the  men  being  so  sick  and 
feeble  that  they  had  to  ride  the  entire  distance.  The  trip  was  made  in  four  days. 
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Returning  to  the  Belvedere  on  October  13,  Mr.  Hopson  made  the  trip  in  twenty- 
two  hours.  On  the  second  trip  he  took  64  men  and  some  provisions  to  Point  Bar- 
row.  On  the  15th  of  October  the  captains  reached  Point  Barrow  for  a  consultation. 

Inventories  of  all  the  provisions  on  the  Belvedere ,  at  Point  Barrow,  and  on  the 
four  whalers  which  were  in  the  ice  to  the  eastward  of  Point  Barrow  were  made 
and  placed  before  them.  These  were  carefully  gone  over,  and  it  was  decided  that 
by  allowing  each  man  two  scant  meals  a  day  the  provisions  could  be  made  to  hold 
out  until  the  1st  of  July  following.  At  Point  Barrow  the  officers  of  the  first- 
named  vessels  learned  that  the  steamers  Fearless,  Capt.  James  McKenna,  and 
Newport ,  Capt.  G-.  B.  Leabett,  were  in  heavy  ice,  5  miles  off  shore  and  about  60  miles 
to  the  eastward  of  the  point.  The  steam  tender  Jeanie,  Capt.  P.  H.  Mason,  was 
about  75  miles  east  of  the  point,  and  the  bark  Wanderer  was  about  360  miles  east 
of  the  point,  being  within  90  miles  of  Herschel  Island. 

During  the  conference  at  Point  Barrow  it  was  decided  to  make  an  effort  to  send 
word  to  San  Francisco,  and  volunteers  were  called  for.  Mr.  George  F.  Tilton, 
third  mate  of  the  steam  whaler  Belvedere,  and  Mr.  Charles  F.  Walker,  fifth  mate 
of  the  steam  whaler  Orca ,  were  accepted  for  the  trip.  After  every  provision  was 
made  for  their  comfort,  at  noon  on  October  22  both  expeditions  left  for  the  States, 
Mr.  Tilton  following  the  coast  south  of  St.  Michael  and  Shelikoff  Straits,  and  Mr. 
Walker  by  the  way  of  Herschel  Island  and  up  the  Mackenzie  River  by  way  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  Fur  Company’s  posts  to  Edmonton,  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
from  whence  he  reached  civilization. 

Mr.  Tilton  was  accompanied  by  two  Eskimo  runners,  who  had  agreed  to  accom¬ 
pany  him  as  far  as  Point  Hope,  which  place  they  expected  to  reach  in  about  fifteen 
days.  It  was  on  the  3d  of  January,  when  between  Unalaklik  and  St.  Michael,  on 
Norton  Sound,  that  Mr.  Tilton  met  Lieutenant  Jarvis  and  party  on  their  way 
north  to  relieve  the  whalers,  the  news  of  the  disaster  to  the  fleet  having  been  pre¬ 
viously  communicated  to  them.  St.  Michael  was  reached  on  January  6.  Leaving 
St.  Michael  on  the  16th,  a  trip  of  320  miles,  crossing  mountain  ranges,  through  a 
storm  that  destroyed  some  of  their  dogs,  brought  the  party  to  Andreafski,  on  the 
Yukon  River.  In  the  winter  of  1896-1897  William  A.  Kjeilmann,  superintendent 
of  the  Government  reindeer  stations,  had  made  the  same  trip  over  the  same  moun¬ 
tains  in  the  same  kind  of  a  storm  with  reindeer  without  any  loss. 

Securing  fresh  dogs  at  Andreafski,  the  journey  was  continued  180  miles  across 
the  portage  to  theKuskokwim  River.  At  that  point,  needing  a  fresh  team  of  dogs, 
the  traders  at  the  place  asked  Mr.  Tilton  $1,000  for  them.  This  would  have  pre¬ 
vented  any  further  progress  of  the  expedition  had  not  the  Rev.  John  H.  Kilbuck, 
Moravian  missionary  at  that  place,  loaned  Mr.  Tilton  13  dogs,  provided  provisions, 
and  accompanied  him  as  guide  for  350  miles  on  his  way  to  the  next  Moravian 
station,  which  was  at  Carmel,  on  the  Nushagak  River,  arriving  there  on  the  22d 
of  February.  At  this  point  Rev.  John  Sehoechert,  missionary,  supplied  a  fresh 
team  of  dogs  and  accompanied  him  as  guide  to  Katmai,  on  Shelikoff  Strait,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  400  miles.  These  unpaid  services  of  the  missionaries  are  instances  of  the 
ready  help  extended  to  people  in  similar  extremity  everywhere  by  the  missionaries. 
At  Katmai  an  old  dory  was  secured  and  mended  up,  in  which  a  passage  was  made 
across  the  dangerous  Shelikoff  Straits  to  Kadiak  Island.  From  Kadiak  Island 
passage  was  secured  on  the  steamer  Albion,  reaching  Portland,  Oreg.,  April  8. 

While  these  events  were  transpiring  in  the  far  North  it  began  to  be  noised 
abroad  that  a  portion  of  the  whale  fleet  had  been  caught  and  imprisoned  in  the 
arctic  ice. 

On  the  3d  of  November  Captain  Tilton,  of  the  steam  whaler  Alexander,  reached 
San  Francisco  and  reported  that  eight  whalers  were  fast  in  the  ice  east  and  west 
of  Point  Barrow,  and  not  being  provisioned  for  so  long  a  stay,  the  crews  were  in 
danger  of  starvation.  This  news  was  confirmed  on  November  5  by  the  arrival  of 
the  whaling  vessels  Jeannette,  Karluk,  Gayhead,  and  Alice  Knowles .  The  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  President  was  called  to  the  danger  of  the  whalers,  and  at  a  Cabinet 
meeting  held  on  the  8th  of  November  it  was  decided  to  send  a  relief  party  at  once, 
and  the  revenue  cutter  Bear,  that  had  just  returned  from  its  usual  summer  arctic 
cruise,  was  ordered  to  make  the  necessary  preparations  and  proceed  as  soon  as 
possible  to  Bering  Sea.  It  was  the  purpose  that  the  Bear  should  proceed  north 
until  it  reached  the  ice,  and  then  land  a  party  that  should  go  to  Point  Bar- 
row  and  take  control  of  the  whalers.  As  no  practical  plan  could  be  devised  to 
enable  the  relief  party  to  take  provisions  with  them,  it  was  determined  to  borrow 
a  herd  of  reindeer  owned  by  the  Eskimo  at  Cape  Nome  and  a  second  herd  owned 
by  the  American  Missionary  Association  at  Bering  Straits.  These  reindeer  were 
to  be  taken  by  the  relief  expedition  to  Point  Barrow  and,  so  far  as  needed,  slaugh¬ 
tered  for  food.  The  trip  being  one  of  great  hardship  and  danger,  the  Department 
called  for  volunteers  to  man  the  ship,  and  finally  selected  the  following  officers: 
Capt.  Francis  Tuttle,  in  command  of  the  Bear ;  First  Lieuts.  D.  H.  Jarvis  and 
J.  H.  Brown;  Second  Lieuts.  E.  P.  Berfcholf,  C.  S.  Cochrane,  J.  G.  Berry,  B.  H. 
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Camden,  and  H.  G.  Hamlet;  Chief  Engineer  H.  W.  Spear;  First  Asst.  Engineer 
H.  N.  Wood;  Second  Asst.  Engineers  Ii.  R.  Spencer  and  J.  I.  Bryan,  and  Surgeons 
S.  J.  Call  and  E.  H.  Woodruff.  Lieutenants  Jarvis  and  Bertholf  and  Dr.  Call 
were  designated  for  the  overland  trip.  Lieutenant  Jarvis,  who  had  made  eight 
trips  into  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  was  acquainted  with  the  native  population  along 
the  whole  coast,  was  placed  in  command. 

On  the  29th  of  November  the  Bear,  bidding  adieu  to  civilization,  steamed  out 
of  the  harbor  of  Port  Townsend  in  a  blinding  snowstorm  on  its  perilous  voyage. . 
After  a  rough  passage  Unalaska  was  reached,  in  a  thick  snowstorm,  December  9. 
The  extra  supplies  for  the  whalers  that  would  not  be  needed  until  the  following 
summer  were  sent  ashore.  Taking  oncoal  and  water  at  Dutch  Harbor  at  1.85  a.  m. 
December  11,  the  Bear  headed  north  into  Bering  Sea,  in  a  storm  of  hail,  rain,  and 
snow,  its  objective  point  being  Sledge  Island,  where  it  was  hoped  the  overland 
party  could  be  put  ashore.  On  the  morning  of  the  18th  St.  Lawrence  Island  was 
pffssed,  but  soon  after  the  ship  entered  mush  ice  and  a  little  later  the  floe  ice, 
which  was  so  rapidly  solidifying  under  the  influence  of  the  severe  cold  that  at 
5  p.  in.,  when  within  75  miles  of  Sledge  Island,  fearing  the  vessel  would  become 
permanently  fast  in  the  ice,  the  effort  to  reach  Sledge  Island  was  given  up  and 
the  vessel  headed  toward  Nnnivak  Island,  with  a  hope  of  being  able  to  reach  Cape 
Vancouver.  This  would  increase  the  length  of  the  overland  journey  800  miles,  but 
it  seemed  to  be  the  only  point  where  a  landing  could  be  made.  Cape  Vancouver 
came  in  sight  on  the  morning  of  the  15th,  but  was  surrounded  with  young  ice  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  see  from  the  crow’s-nest  of  the  ship.  After  working  slowly 
through  the  ice  until  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  it  was  found  that  the  village 
shown  on  the  chart  did  not  exist.  It  vras  rapidly  growing  dark,  and  just  as  the 
attempt  was  about  to  be  given  up  for  the  clay  a  village  was  dimly  made  out 
farther  up  the  bay.  On  the  morning  of  the  18th  the  ship  got  underway  and  made 
an  anchorage  near  the  village  of  Tununok.  The  local  trader,  Alexis  Kalenin,  and 
a  party  of  natives  were  soon  on  board.  They  informed  Lieutenant  Jarvis  that 
they  expected  to  start  soon  themselves  for  St.  Michael  and  would  pilot  his  party. 
Accordingly  arrangements  were  immediately  made  for  landing  the  expedition 
and  their  supplies,  This  was  accomplished  with  great  difficulty,  as  the  ice  was 
running  heavily  between  the  ship  and  shore.  Having  landed  the  party,  the  Bear 
returned  to  Dutch  Harbor,  Unalaska,  for  the  winter. 

The  expedition  consisted  of  Lieutenants  Jarvis  and  Bertholf,  Dr.  Call,  and  Mr. 
F.  Koltchoff.  The  latter  was  engaged  as  a  guide  and  to  drive  the  dog  teams. 
Upon  reaching  the  house  of  the  trader  it  was  decided  not  to  start  for  St.  Michael 
until  the  18th,  the  intervening  time  being  employed  in  getting  everything  ready. 
The  start  was  made  early  on  Saturday  morning,  the  18th,  with  four  teams  and 
Alexis  for  guide. 

On  the  evening  of  the  20th  they  arrived  at  Kiviligamute.  At  that  x>oint,  two  of 
the  dog  teams  having  given  out,  the  party  was  divided,  Lieutenant  Jarvis  and 
Dr.  Call  pressing  ahead,  while  Lieutenant  Bertholf  and  Alexis  and  Koltchoff  were 
to  wait  until  they  could  get  fresh  teams.  Lieutenant  Jarvis  reached  Andreafski 
on  the  24th  and  St.  Michael  on  the  30th.  The  second  party  left  on  the  22d  and 
reached  St.  Michael  on  New  Years’  Day,  two  hours  after  Lieutenant  Jarvis  had 
left  for  the  north.  Before  leaving,  Lieutenant  Jarvis  left  instructions  for  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Bertholf  to  proceed  to  the  head  of  Norton  Sound  and  transport  the  provi¬ 
sions  across  to  Kotzebue  Sound,  while  he  and  Dr.  Call  went  to  Caiie  Nome  and 
Cax>e  Prince  of  W ales  to  procure  the  herds  of  reindeer  at  those  places.  At  St. 
Michael  Mr.  Koltchoff  was  discharged,  and  soon  after  engaged  as  guide  for  Mate 
Tilton  on  his  return  to  the  States.  Great  difficulty  was  met  in  procuring  a  suffi¬ 
cient  number  of  sled  dogs  to  enable  the  party  to  reach  the  reindeer.  After  many 
hardships,  on  January  10  Lieutenant  Jarvis  reached  the  Government  herd  en  route 
between  Port  Clarence  and  Unalaklik.  The  next  morning  arrangements  wer9 
completed  and  the  party  started  with  reindeer  teams  from  the  Government  herd 
for  Tsuynok,  where  Antisarlook  and  his  friends  had  a  herd  of  domestic  deer. 
After  refreshments  and  rest,  Lieutenant  Jarvis  commenced  negotiating  for  the  herd 
of  reindeer  at  that  point.  The  herd  represented  to  the  Eskimo  the  living  of  a- 
whole  village,  and  if  the  herd  departed  it  might  mean  starvation  to  themselves 
before  sx>ring,  so  that  there  was  much  point  as  well  as  pathos  in  the  answer  of 
Antisarlook’s  wife  when  she  sa'd:  “  Tell  Mr.  Jarvis  we  are  sorry  for  the  xieople  at 
Point  Barrow  and  we  want  to  help  them,  but  we  hate  to  see  our  deer  go,  because 
we  are  poor  and  our  people  in  the  village  are  poor,  and  in  the  winter  when  we  can 
not  get  seals  we  kill  a  deer,  and  this  helps  us  through  the  hard  times.  If  we  let 
our  deer  go  what  are  we  to  do?  Antisarlook  and  I  have  not  enough  without  them 
to  live  upon.” 

It  seemed  like  reducing  these  people  to  starvation  in  order  to  save  others,  and  in 
giving  up  their  herd  of  deer  for  the  sake  of  others  it  was  like  giving  up  their  own 
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lives;  yet,  after  consultation  among  themselves,  it  was  finally  agreed  to,  and 
Antisarlook  was  employed  to  go  with  his  herd.  At  this  place  were  138  deer,  22 
belonging  to  the  herders.  In  making  the  arrangements,  as  there  were  100  cows, 
Antisarlook  was  allowed  an  increase  of  85,  so  that  it  would  require  220  deer  to  be 
delivered  to  him  next  year  to  make  good  the  promise  of  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  return  him  a  herd  of  equal  size,  three  having  been  killed  for  food  for 
Antisarlook’s  family. 

Having  given  Antisarlook 's  wife  an  order  on  neighboring  stores  for  food  sup¬ 
plies,  and  leaving  Dr.  Call  to  take  charge  of  Antisarlook’s  herd  and  drive  them  up 
to  the  Teller  Reindeer  Station,  Lieutenant  Jarvis  pushed  forward  to  Cape  Prince 
of  Wales  to  get  the  second  herd.  While  Dr.  Call  and  his  party  were  on  their  way 
to  the  Teller  Station  they  encountered  a  blizzard  so  severe  that  the  deer,  blinded 
by  the  flying  snow,  turned  and  trampled  over  the  drivers — however,  without 
serious  damage.  They  were  compelled  to  retreat  for  three  hours,  when  they 
found  an  old  fishing  hut  and  climbed  in  at  the  window.  There  they  were  held 
by  the  storm  for  three  days,  with  only  food  sufficient  for  two  days,  and  a  long  trip 
still  before  them. 

On  the  25th  they  made  another  start  and  reached  the  station  on  the  2Tth,  just  as 
a  fresh  blizzard  was  commencing.  Lieutenant  Jarvis  reached  Cape  Prince  of 
Wales  on  the  24th  of  January.  On  delivering  to  Mr.  Lopp  his  mail,  and  explain¬ 
ing  to  him  the  necessity  and  object  of  the  expedition,  he  had  no  difficulty  in  secur¬ 
ing  the  herd  of  301  deer  at  that  place,  with  the  agreement  that  432  deer  should  be 
returned  to  them  by  the  Government  the  following  season.  It  was  also  agreed 
that  Mr.  Lopp  and  his  herders  should  accompany  the  expedition,  in  charge  of  the 
reindeer.  Arrangements  had  been  made,  and  it  was  proposed  that  Mrs.  Lopp  and 
the  children  should  go  to  the  Teller  Reindeer  Station,  from  60  to  75  miles  distant, 
to  remain  with  the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Brevig;  but  the  discomforts  of  the  trip  were  so 
great,  and  she  had  such  entire  confidence  in  the  affection  of  the  Eskimos,  that  she 
concluded  to  remain  at  home,  being  with  her  children  the  only  English-speaking 
persons  in  a  community  of  500  Eskimos. 

On  the  29th  of  January  Dr,  Call  and  party  left  the  Teller  Station  and  crossed 
the  mountains,  where  they  expected  to  form  a  junction  with  Lieutenant  Jarvis 
and  the  reindeer  herd  from  Cape  Prince  of  W  ales.  The  weather  was  thick  and 
unpleasant,  the  barometer  sinking  rapidly,  but,  being  in  need  of  haste,  the  party 
pressed  on  through  the  storm  and  the  mountains  as  best  they  could.  Passing  over 
the  mountain  range  they  were  met  by  a  storm  so  severe  that  they  had  to  go  into 
camp,  and  no  sooner  was  the  tent  erected  and  covered  with  sleds  to  hold  down  the 
canvas,  than  it  was  drifted  over  with  snow  so  deep  that  the  following  day  it  took 
them  two  hours  to  dig  their  way  out.  In  the  meantime  the  deer  were  scattered 
by  the  storm,  and  it  was  noon  of  February  1  before  they  were  able  to  gather 
the  herd  together  again.  In  the  afternoon  of  February  2  a  junction  was  made 
with  Lieutenant  Jarvis  and  the  herd.  The  following  day  a  start  was  made  with 
435  reindeer,  of  which  18  were  broken  to  harness  and  reserved  for  transportation 
purposes. 

On  February  8  Lieutenant  Jarvis  and  Dr.  Call  pushed  on  ahead  for  Sineraget,  a 
village  on  the  coast,  en  route  for  Point  Hope,  leaving  instructions  for  Mr.  Lopp 
to  follow  with  the  herd  and  meet  him  at  Pitmegea,  just  north  of  Cape  Lisbon. 
The  route  lay  along  the  northern  part  of  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  peninsula,  about  15 
miles  from  the  coast,  where  deer  moss  was  plentiful,  to  Cape  Espenburg. 

On  the  12th  of  February  Lieutenant  Jarvis  and  Dr.  Cali  reached  Cape  Espen¬ 
burg,  and  although  the  ice  on  Kotzebue  Sound  was  broken  and  piled  up  in  a  man¬ 
ner  to  deter  an  effort  to  cross  it,  they  concluded  to  make  the  attempt  and  succeeded 
in  crossing  the  sound  to  Cape  Blossom,  50  miles  away.  Hear  Cape  Blossom  was 
the  missionary  station  of  the  Friends,  occupied  by  Sir.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Samms 
and  Miss  Huzmicufct.  Here  Lieutenant  Jarvis  met  Lieutenant  Bertholf,  who  had 
crossed  from  Norton  Sound  with  1,000  pounds  of  provisions,  reaching  the  mission 
station  on  the  10th  of  February.  After  resting  a  few  days,  Lieutenant  Jarvis  and 
Dr.  Call  left  on  the  loth  for  Point  Hope,  leaving  Lieutenant  Bertholf  to  await  the 
arrival  of  Mr.  Lopp  and  the  herd  and  then  to  follow  northward. 

On  February  10,  Mr.  Lopp,  with  the  deer,  reached  Cape  Espenburg  and  held  a 
consultation  with  reference  to  the  possibility  of  driving  the  deer  and  taking  the 
sleds  across  the  broken  ice  covering  an  arm  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  from  Cape  Espen¬ 
burg  40  miles  to  Cape  Krusenstern.  After  much  hesitation  it  was  decided  to  make 
the  attempt.  During  the  first  day  the  reindeer  made  30  miles;  in  many  places 
the  attendants  had  to  cut  a  road  over  hummocks  of  broken  ice.  The  second  day 
food  gave  out  for  the  drivers,  and  of  course  there  was  no  moss  for  the  deer  on  the 
ice.  The  reindeer,  remembering  that  they  had  left  fields  of  moss  behind  them, 
continually  broke  loose  to  return  over  the  ice.  This  made  it  very  difficult  driv¬ 
ing,  and  they  were  out  the  second  day  and  all  the  second  night,  without  food, 
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before  reaching  land  again  at  Cape  Krusenstern.  There,  receiving  a  letter  from 
Lieutenant  Jarvis  informing  him  that  Lieutenant  Bertholf  with  supplies  was  at 
Cape  Blossom,  Mr.  Lopp,  leaving  the  herd,  went  to  meet  Lieutenant  Bertholf. 

Loading  the  supplies  on  reindeer  and  dog  teams,  a  start  was  made  for  the  herd 
at  Aneyok  village,  which  was  reached  on  the  19th.  The  deer  having  rested,  a  start 
was  made  on  the  21st,  following  along  the  coast  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Kevu- 
leek  River,  where  Mr.  Lopp,  with  the  deer,  was  to  proceed  inland,  leaving  Point 
Hope  to  the  westward.  Lieutenant  Bertholf,  taking  a  team,  proceeded  direct  to 
Point  Hope,  reaching  there  on  March  2.  Finding  a  considerable  store  of  provisions 
at  Point  Hope,  Lieutenant  Jarvis  instructed  Lieutenant  Bertholf  to  remain  there 
and  take  charge  of  any  whalers  that  might  be  sent  down  during  the  winter. 
Lieutenant  Jarvis  and  Dr.  Call,  having  made  all  necessary  arrangements  at  Point 
„  Hope,  left  on  March  4  for  Point  Barrow.  Lieutenant  Jarvis  had  instructed  Mr. 
Lopp  to  meet  him  at  Petmegia,  just  north  of  Cape  Lisbon.  When  Lieutenant 
Jarvis  reached  the  place  of  meeting,  all  that  was  visible  above  the  snow  was  a 
wooden  cross,  with  this  inscription:  “Letter  between  boards;  arrived  here  March 
7;  look  out  for  the  train.”  Just  below  the  board, stuck  in  the  snow,  was  a  second 
board,  on  which  was  written:  “  Deer  meat  here.” 

On  the  13th  of  March  they  reached  the  camp  vacated  by  the  herd  that  morning, 
and  on  another  cross  found  a  note  reading:  ••Will  try  to  find  better  moss  on  the 
inside  of  the  lagoon.  Leave  here  March  13.”  During  the  14th  a  storm  of 
unusual  severity  raged,  thermometer  registering  40  degrees  below  zero.  The  same 
storm  continued  through  the  15th  and  was  worse  on  the  16th.  To  add  to  the  dis¬ 
tress  and  danger  of  Lieutenant  Jarvis,  his  dog  teams  had  nothing  to  eat.  About 
noon  on  the  17th  a  party  of  natives  were  discovered,  who  brought  a  note  from 
Mr.  Lopp  stating  that  he  had  left  there  that  morning,  and  soon  after  the  herd  wras 
seen  on  the  horizon,  moving  over  the  rolling  white  hills.  Lieutenant  Jarvis 
pushed  his  team  ahead  to  overtake  the  deer  10  miles  away.  Arrangements  were 
made  to  meet  Mr.  Lopp  at  Icy  Cape.  Arriving  there  on  the  22d  in  a  fearful 
storm,  nothing  was  seen  of  the  herd,  which  during  the  storm  had  passed  within 
a  mile  of  the  camp.  On  the  next  day  a  board  was  found  with  the  message: 
“Arrived  here  1  p.  m.  Tuesday,  March  22.  Think  we  are  passing  Icy  Cape.  Find 
meat  in  the  mouth  of  the  cache.  Think  sledge  deer  will  hold  out.  Find  better 
moss  on  the  inside  of  the  lagoon.”  This  was  welcome  news  to  Lieutenant  Jarvis, 
for  it  meant  that  he  could  save  his  dog  teams  from  starvation. 

At  noon  on  March  26  Lieutenant  Jarvis,  looking  over  the  ice,  exclaimed:  “There 
is  the  first  of  the  imprisoned  fleet,”  as  he  caught  sight  of  the  tall  mast  of  th9 
Belvedere,  12  miles  away. 

Point  Barrow  was  reached  by  Lieutenant  Jarvis  on  March  29,  and  the  herd  of 
reindeer  arrived  on  the  30th,  safe  and  sound. 

Thus  successfully  ended  a  trip  of  2,000  miles  through  the  desolations  of  an  arctic 
wilderness  in  midwinter,  over  an  unknown  region,  and  among  many  wild  tribes. 
The  narrative  of  the  trip  is  a  story  of  bravery,  good  generalship,  heroic  endur¬ 
ance,  and  interpositions  of  Divine  Providence — a  trip  only  equaled  by  that  of 
Mates  Tilton  and  Walker,  who  went  out  with  the  news,  and  the  return  trip  of 
Mr.  Lopp  to  his  home  at  Bering  Straits. 

Turning  over  the  herd  to  Lieutenant  Jarvis  at  Point  Barrow,  Mr.  W.  T.  Lopp, 
taking  a  dog  team,  started  on  his  return  trip  to  his  own  home  at  Cape  Prince  of 
Wales.  As  provisions  had  been  left  for  himself  and  the  dogs  in  caches  along  the 
way,  he  was  able  to  travel  light.  On  his  return  trip  he  reached  Point  Hope 
April  19,  left  on  the  23d,  and  reached  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  on  May  5,  thus  having, 
together  with  his  herders,  driven  a  herd  of  reindeer  over  the  bad  roads  of  snow 
and  ice,  through  a  country  but  little  known,  in  the  middle  of  winter,  draggingall 
his  provisions  with  him,  a  distance  of  700  miles,  and  returning  to  his  home  the 
same  distance,  in  the  remarkably  short  time  of  three  months  and  two  days. 

It  has  frequently  been  said  during  the  efforts  to  introduce  domestic  reindeer 
into  Alaska  that  the  Eskimos  could  not  be  taught  their  care  and  management, 
and  that  they  would  never  take  to  herding  reindeer,  but  on  this  remarkable  trip 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  herders  and  drivers  were  all  Eskimos  who  had 
learned  their  business  as  apprentices  at  the  Government  training  station  for  rein¬ 
deer,  and  that  without  this  herd  of  reindeer  food  could  not  have  been  taken  to 
the  whalers,  and  without  the  trained  Eskimo  the  reindeer  could  not  have  been 
driven  across  the  country.  This  striking  object  lesson  should  forever  set  at  rest 
the  assertion  that  the  Eskimos  will  not  take  to  the  raising  of  reindeer  if  a  chance 
is  given  them. 

From  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  to  Point  Barrow  the  expedition  found  abundant 
pasturage  for  the  reindeer.  Jt  passed  through  numerous  villages  of  natives,  who 
were  greatly  interested  in  the  herd  of  reindeer,  not  only  as  a  matter  of  curiosity, 
but  because  they  appreciated  the  benefit  that  a  herd  of  domestic  reindeer  would 
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be  to  them  and  their  people.  Wherever  they  went  the  natives  questioned  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Jarvis  with  regard  to  the  possibility  of  their  securing  some  reindeer  for 
themselves  and  their  children.  If  the  deer  were  to  be  had  in  sufficient  numbers, 
hundreds  of  the  Eskimo  men  would  gladly  serve  an  apprenticeship  of  five  years 
in  order  to  get  a  start  in  reindeer  raising. 

In  this  connection  it  is  appropriate  to  call  public  attention  to  the  influence  of 
the  mission  schools  in  making  arctic  Alaska  safe  for  the  transit  of  white  men. 
In  1890,  when  the  Congregational  Mission  was  established  at  Cape  Prince  of 
Wales,  no  whaler  had  dared  drop  anchor  in  the  neighborhood  of  that  village  for 
ten  years;  and  the  placing  of  missionaries  there  was  considered  by  the  captains  of 
the  whalers  as  a  foolhardy  undertaking.  The  missionaries  were  placed  there,  and 
now  ships  can  anchor  and  their  crews  go  on  shore  with  safety. 

When,  in  1881-1888,  Lieutenant  Ray,  United  States  Army,  was  placed  in  charge 
of  the  international  polar  expedition  at  Point  Barrow,  a  turret  was  built  at  one 
corner  of  his  house  and  armed  with  cannon  to  protect  his  party  from  the  natives. 
Now  the  Presbyterian  Mission  has  so  civilized  the  natives  that  no  fortified  habita¬ 
tion  is  necessary.  Under  the  influence  of  the  Presbyterian  missionary  the  natives 
not  only  provided  the  shipwrecked  sailors  with  food  from  their  own  scanty  supply, 
but  also  with  necessary  fur  clothing.  The  influence  of  the  missions  made  possible 
Lieutenant  Jarvis’s  heroic  trip  unarmed. 

After  the  departure  of  Mr.  George  F.  Tilton,  October  22,  to  carry  the  news  to 
the  States,  Dr.  H.  R.  Marsh,  Presbsfferian  missionary  at  Point  Barrow;  Mr.  Charles 
D,  Brower,  agent  of  the  Liebes  Whaling  Company,  and  Mr.  Mcllhenny,  a  scientist 
making  an  arctic  collection,  the  three  leading  white  residents  of  the  point,  imme¬ 
diately  set  themselves  to  provide  for  the  welfare  of  the  shipwrecked  whalers  that 
had  been  thrown  upon  their  hands.  Mr.  Brower  at  once  arranged  to  issue  rations 
from  his  stores  to  the  men:  the  Eskimos  were  sent  into  the  surrounding  country 
to  get  wild  game,  both  for  themselves  and  the  suffering  whalers;  Dr.  Marsh  gave 
his" time  and  medical  services  to  saving  the  men  from  scurvy  and  other  diseases 
that  would  otherwise  have  caused  the  loss  of  many  lives;  all  the  houses  in  the 
place  were  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  wrecked  men,  each  one  taking  into  his  own 
home  all  that  could  be  accommodated. 

Daring  the  latter  part  of  November,  when  it  seemed  that  starvation  awaited 
them,  small  herds  of  wild  deer  were  seen  on  the  rolling  hills  to  the  south  of  the 
village,  a  thing  that  had  not  been  known  for  many  years,  so  that  the  natives  were 
able  to  procure  for  the  use  of  the  community  12,604  pounds  of  deer  meat,  8,692 
pounds  of  fish,  and  2,506  pounds  of  wild  fowl,  with  some  2,500  to  8,000  pounds  or 
more  of  meat  in  the  country,  which  was  afterwards  brought  in  by  the  deer  men 
and  sledges,  under  the  direction  of  Lieutenant  Jarvis.  Some  of  this  meat  was 
hauled  a  distance  of  280  miles.  This  unusual  and  providential  supply  of  deer 
meat  kept  the  party  alive  until  the  arrival  of  Lieutenant  Jarvis  with  his  herd  of 
domestic  reindeer.  During  the  remainder  of  the  winter  180  deer  were  killed  from 
the  domestic  herd. 

On  the  29th  of  July,  1897,  the  steam  whaler  Navarch  was  caught  in  the  ice 
about  2  miles  west  of  Point  Barrow  and  carried  by  the  ice  pack  to  the  northwest¬ 
ward.  On  August  3  the  .ship  was  abandoned,  the  crew  taking  to  the  three  boats, 
which  were  dragged  for  three  days  over  the  ice  and  then  abandoned,  each  man 
taking  such  bread  as  he  could  carry.  After  going  a  little  farther  they  met  with 
open  water,  and  were  finally  compelled  to  return  to  the  ship,  18  miles  distant. 

On  the  11th  of  August  29  of  the  crew  deserted  the  vessel  for  the  shore.  On  the 
evening  of  the  eighth  day  from  the  ship  coming  to  the  pack  they  got  upon  a  small 
cake  of  ice.  which  drifted  them  inshore  for  three  days,  and  on  the  22d  of  August 
they  were  seen  and  picked  up  by  the  steamer  Thrasher,  having  had  nothing  to  eat 
for  eight  days  but  ice  and  boot  soles,  only  18  of  the  29  living  to  be  rescued. 

On  the  14th  of  August  Captain  Whitesides  and  his  wife  and  six  of  the  crew  left 
the  vessel,  dragging  a  small  canvas  canoe  with  them.  After  many  dangers  and 
great  hardships  they  succeeded  in  reaching  the  shore,  and  three  days  later  were 
discovered  and  picked  up  by  the  revenue  cutter  Bear.  Nine  of  the  vessel’s  crew 
refused  to  leave  the  whaler,  deeming  it  safer  to  remain  on  board  than  to  risk  the 
journey  over  the  ice;  seven  of  these,  however,  later  made  the  attempt  to  reach 
the  shore  and  were  saved.  Two  of  the  sailors  refused  to  leave  the  vessel  and  have 
never  been  heard  from.  Very  strangely,  however,  the  Navarch,  which  had  been 
caught  in  the  ice  in  July  and  abandoned,  after  making  a  trip  by  itself  into  the  far 
north  drifted  back  into  the  neighborhood  of  Point  Barrow  four  different  times, 
tfie  last  time  to  within  2-J  miles  of  the  shore  and  was  caught  and  held  firmly  by 
the  ice.  Each  time  that  she  approached  the  village,  wrecking  parties  were  sent 
across  the  ice  to  secure  the  coal  and  provisions  which  had  been  left  on  the  steamer 
when  she  was  abandoned  six  months  previously.  This  coal  was  of  the  utmost 
service  during  the  winter,  as  the  driftwood  along  the  shore  had  been  used  up  and 
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the  coal  supply  was  very  short.  After  all  the  provisions  and  nearly  all  the  coal 
had  been  removed'  about  4  o’clock  on  the  evening  of  September  8  the  vessel  was 
seen  to  be  in  dames  and  burned  to  the  water's  edge,  the  fire  having  been  started 
by  two  of  the  sailors,  who  received  their  punishment  later,  when  during  the 
winter  there  was  not  fuel  enough  to  keep  them  comfortable. 

Upon  his  arrival  Lieutenant  Jarvis  made  a  tour  of  inspection  and  found  that 
there  were  100  men  quartered  at  the  village,  76  of  whom  were  crowded  in  the  old 
building  formerly  occupied  by  the  Pacific  Steam  Whaling  Company.  At  the 
request  of  Lieutenant  Jarvis,  Dr.  Marsh,  Professor  Mcllhenny,  and  Mr,  Brower 
consented  to  an  increase  of  the  number  already  quartered  upon  them;  in  the  mean¬ 
time  a  storeroom  had  heen  sufficiently  emptied  of  provisions  so  that  a  number  of 
them  could  be  placed  in  that.  This  made  them  more  comfortable.  There  being 
much  suffering  on  account  of  scanty  and  insufficient  clothing,  Lieutenant  Jarvis 
secured  a  large  amount  of  fur  clothing  from  the  Eskimos,  which  was  freely  con¬ 
tributed  from  their  stores  for  the  use  of  the  men.  Lieutenant  Jarvis  took  com¬ 
mand  of  the  station,  issued  rations,  communicated  with  the  various  ships,  sent  out 
parties  of  native  hunters,  which  brought  in  supplies  of  wild  meat,  and  so  con¬ 
trolled  matters  that  when  the  Bear  was  finally  able  to  reach  the  place  and  take  off 
the  men  they  were  found  in  much  more  comfortable  circumstances  and  healthier 
condition  than  could  have  been  expected. 

The  schooner  Rosario,  after  wintering  safely,  was  crushed  in  the  ice  July  2. 
Captain  Neuth,  of  the  Jeannette ,  who  was  sick,  was  brought  down  on  the  Bear. 
A  petty  officer  of  the  Orea  had  committed  suicide  by  drowning  early  in  the  spring. 
In  June  Phil  Mann,  of  the  whaler  Jessie  Freeman ,  had  dropped  dead  of  heart  fail¬ 
ure.  Gray,  of  the  steamer  Jeanie,  had  died  of  the  dropsy.  A  Siberian  and  a  Jap¬ 
anese  attached  to  the  fleet  had  also  died. 

There  being  indications  that  the  ice  was  breaking  up  in  Bering  Sea,  the  cutter 
Bear  left  its  winter  quarters  at  Unalaska  and  Dutch  Harbor  on  the  14th  of  June, 
and  sailed  north  for  Point  Barrow. 

On  the  19th,  to  the  north  of  St.  Lawrence  Island,  heavy  ice  was  encountered, 
slowly  working  its  way  through  which  the  ship  reached  St.  Lawrence  Bay,  Siberia, 
on  the  22d,  and  the  following  day  reached  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  where  an  inter¬ 
view  was  had  with  the  missionary,  W.  T.  Lopp,  who  gave  the  captain  a  full 
account  of  the  condition  at  Point  Barrow  while  he  was  there.  Learning  that  there 
was  a  scarcity  of  clothing  among  the  whalers,  Captain  Tuttle  turned  back  and 
steamed  over  to  St.  Michael,  where  a  supply  was  laid  in.  Returning  to  Bering 
Straits  and  passing  into  the  Arctic  Ocean,  Point  Hope  was  reached  July  15  and 
Point  Lay  on  the  evening  of  the  18th.  Off  Icy  Cape  the  heavy  drift  ice  pre¬ 
vented  further  progress  northward,  and  compelled  the  Bear  to  anchor  off  Point 
Lay.  Another  fruitless  effort  was  made  on  the  22d,  and  also  on  the  23d,  to  force 
the  vessel  through  the  ice.  On  the  25th,  the  ice  opening  a  little,  an  effort  was 
made  to  reach  W; ainwriglit  Inlet,  but  before  doing  so  the  fog  shut  down  so  thick 
as  to  compel  the  ship  to  anchor. 

On  the  27th  another  start  was  made,  and  by  pushing  through  the  heavy  drift 
out  to  sea  they  were  able  to  reach  the  station  at  Cape  Smyth  on  the  morning  of  the 
28th.  On  the  29th  93  officers  and  sailors  were  taken  on  board. 

While  waiting  for  the  crew  of  the  Rosario,  which  was  8  miles  away,  the  Bear 
was  subjected  to  a  terrible  ice  jam  and  nearly  crushed.  There  was  a  high  ridge 
of  shore  ice  between  the  cutter  and  the  shore,  behind  which,  in  open  waters,  the 
three  whaling  vessels — Fearless,  Newport,  and  Jeanie — were  safely  at  anchor,  but 
ail  access  to  which  was  closed  by  the  ice,  so  that  the  Bear  could  not  get  in.  A 
strong  south  wester  had  set  in,  drifting  the  ice  floes  with  great  force  against  the 
Bear,  which  was  caught  between  them  and  the  ridge  of  shore  ice,  and  the  staunch 
vessel  came  near  being  cut  to  pieces.  A  sharp  ledge  of  ice  under  water  abreast 
the  engine  room  pushed  in  the  sides  of  the  vessel  until  the  floor  of  the  engine  room 
tvas  bent  up  fully  6  inches.  In  this  jam  the  cutter  was  kept  for  two  weeks,  until 
August  17,  when  it  got  out  by  blasting  through  two  ship’s  lengths  of  ice. 

Getting  afloat,  sufficient  coal  and  provisions  were  given  the  whalers  to  enable 
them  to  reach  other  supplies,  and  the  Bear  started  on  its  return  to  civilization.  A 
stop  was  made  at  Point  Hope  on  the  20th,  where  it  was  found  that  the  schooner 
Louise  J.  Kenney  had  been  forced  on  the  beach  by  the  ice  on  the  previous  day. 
Her  officers  and  crew  were  taken  on  board. 

After  making  several  stops  the  Bear  arrived  at  St.  Michael  on  the  25th  of  August, 
and  reached  Seattle  on  the  13th  of  September,  where  a  congratulatory  telegram 
was  received  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  extending  thanks  to  the  officers 
and  crew  for  the  successful  issue  of  the  work  of  the  overland  expedition  for  the 
relief  of  the  ice-bound  whalers. 

It  remains  for  a  grateful  country,  that  rewarded  the  heroes  of  Manila  and  San¬ 
tiago  with  promotions,  to  see  that  Lieutenant  Jarvis  be  not  forgotten.  Had  not 
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the  events  of  the  Cuban  war  distracted  the  attention  of  the  nation,  this  wonderful 
trip  of  2,000  miles  overland,  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle,  in  midwinter,  would  have 
filled  the  columns  of  the  newspapers  on  this  continent  and  in  Europe.  Occur¬ 
ring  at  a  time  when  other  events  claimed  the  attention  of  the  public,  it  is  no  less 
deserving  of  its  reward. 


COMMISSION  TO  LAPLAND. 

On  the  23d  of  December,  1897,  I  was  directed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
report  to  the  Secretary  of  War  for  temporary  duty  in  connection  with  the  duties 
engined  by  the  act  of  Congress  approved  the  18th  of  December,  entitled  “An  act 
authorizing  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  his  discretion,  to  purchase  subsistence  stores, 
supplies,  and  materials  for  the  relief  of  people  who  are  in  the  Yukon  River  coun¬ 
try,  to  provide  means  for  their  transportation  and  distribution,  and  making  an 
appropriation  therefor;’-'  and  on  the  same  date  (December  23)  I  received  written 
instructions  from  the  Secretary  of  War  to  proceed  at  once  to  Norway  and  Sweden 
and  purchase  500  reindeer,  broken  to  harness,  with  sleds,  harness,  and  drivers  for 
hauling  supplies  into  the  Yukon  Valley  and  transport  the  same  to  the  United 
States. 

Lieut.  D.  B.  Devore,  U.  S.  A.,  was  appointed  to  accompany  me  as  disbursing 
officer. 

On  the  evening  on  the  same  day  I  left  for  New  York,  and  on  the  following  day 
held  conferences  with  the  managers  of  the  several  trans-Atlantic  steamship  com¬ 
panies  centering  in  that  city  with  reference  to  the  transportation  of  the  reindeer 
and  Lapps  to  the  United  States. 

In  the  spring  of  1894,  acting  for  the  Bureau  of  Education,  I  had  brought  to  the 
United  States  seven  Lapp  families  to  take  charge  of  the  domestic  reindeer  that 
the  Government  had  commenced  introducing  into  Alaska  from  Siberia  and  to 
teach  the  natives  the  management  of  the  same.  These  families  came  under  a 
three  years'  contract,  at  the  expiration  of  which  they  were  to  be  returned  to  Lap- 
land,  if  they  so  desired.  The  limit  having  been  reached  in  1897,  four  families 
asked  to  be  returned  to  their  homes,  which  was  done,  and  Mr.  William  A.  Kjeli- 
manu,  superintendent  of  the  reindeer  stations  in  Alaska,  was  sent  in  charge  of 
them,  with  the  double  purpose  of  not  only  conveying  them  safely  to  their  native 
country,  but  also  to  procure  a  number  of  Lapps  who  would  come  to  the  United 
States  with  the  expectation  of  making  it  their  permanent  home  and  engage  in  the 
raising  and  training  of  reindeer  in  Alaska.  Consequently,  when  this  unexpected 
demand  of  the  Government  for  reindeer  and  Lapps  arose,  in  accordance  with  the 
directions  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  I  telegraphed  Mr.  Kjellmann  from  New  York 
of  the  changed  conditions  and  instructed  him  to  engage  and  send  out  all  the  assist¬ 
ants  he  could  use  to  expedite  the  purchase  of  reindeer  and  the  securing  of  Lapp 
colonists. 

On  the  evening  of  December  24  Lieutenant  Devore  and  myself  took  passage  on 
the  steamship  Lucania,  of  the  Cunard  Line,  and  early  Christinas  morning  were  on 
our  way  to  Liverpool,  which  we  reached  at  noon  December  31.  Upon  the  arrival 
of  the  steamer  we  were  met  by  representatives  of  the  White  Star  Line,  who  wished 
to  bid  for  the  transportation  of  the  reindeer.  After  a  conference  with  them  we 
took  the  train  to  London.  On  New  Year's  morning  I  received  a  telegram  from 
Mr.  William  A.  Kjellmann,  agent  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  who  had 
reached  Norway,  asking  for  funds.  This  was  in  answer  to  the  telegrams  from 
the  Secretary  of  War  to  proceed  at  once  to  purchase  reindeer. 

The  Lapps,  who  alone  have  the  reindeer  for  sale,  are  a  seinicivilized  people, 
unaccustomed  to  commercial  methods.  They  have  no  confidence  in  a  “  promise  to 
pay.”  A  would-be  buyer  must  show  his  money,  and  at  least  make  a  partial  pay¬ 
ment  at  the  time  of  purchase.  Hence  Mr.  Kjellmann  could  accomplish  but  little 
until  he  had  funds  in  hand. 

Although  it  was  New  Year’s  Day,  we  found  that  the  banks  would  be  open  during 
the  forenoon,  and  Lieutenant  Devore  and  myself  proceeded  to  visit  the  leading 
bankers  and  telegraph  companies  of  London,  but,  strangely,  no  one  could  suggest 
any  method  of  getting  money  to  Mr.  Kjellmann  sooner  than  by  sending  a  check  by 
mail.  As  there  was  a  prospect  of  considerable  delay  in  chartering  a  steamship,  we 
decided  in  the  afternoon  that  Lieutenant  Devore  should  remain  in  London  and 
secure  a  steamer  and  that  I  should  push  on  to  Lapland  with  money  for  Mr. 
Kjellmann. 

January  3  I  learned  at  the  office  of  the  Atlantic  Transport  Steamship  Company 
that  the  department  of  agriculture  of  the  English  Government,  to  protect  English 
cattle  from  the  foot-rot  which  had  broken  out  in  southern  Sweden  among  some  of 
the  cattle,  had  recently  issued  a  circular  forbidding  the  introduction  into  England 
of  any  stock  from  Norway  and  Sweden.  Not  only  was  stock  of  all  kinds  forbidden 
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to  land  in  England ,  but  ships  carrying  such  stock  to  other  countries  were  to  be 
quarantined  twenty-one  days  before  being  allowed  to  load  other  cattle  to  return 
to  England.  As  this  threatened  to  greatly  increase  the  expense  and  the  difficulty 
of  chartering  a  ship,  I  proceeded  to  the  American  embassy,  where  it  was  suggested 
that  I  visit  the  British  department  of  agriculture  and  talk  over  the  matter  unoffi¬ 
cially  with  the  officer  in  charge,  and  find  out  if  any  official  action  would  be  neces¬ 
sary.  I  found  that  the  officer  wanted  was  the  first  assistant  secretary  of  agriculture. 
He  took  much  interest  in  the  proposal  to  procure  reindeer  to  relieve  the  destitute 
miners  in  the  Yukon,  and  suggested  that  we  secure  a  steamer  not  engaged  in  the 
cattle  trade  and  take  the  reindeer  direct  from  Lapland  to  America,  which  sugges¬ 
tion  was  afterwards  carried  out. 

Leaving  London  on  the  evening  of  January  3, 1  reached  Christiania,  Norway,  on 
the  morning  of  the  6th. 

At  10  a.  m.  I  presented  the  American  consul,  Mr.  Henry  Bordewich,  of  Minne¬ 
sota,  a  letter  from  Secretary  Sherman  to  American  officials  in  Sweden,  Norway, 
and  Denmark,  to  render  all  possible  aid  in  securing  reindeer.  In  company  with 
the  consul,  a  call  was  made  upon  the  secretary  of  the  interior  of  the  Norwegian 
Government,  who  gave  me  a  circular  letter  to  the  Norwegian  officials  in  Lapland 
requesting  them  to  extend  all  assistance  in  the  enterprise. 

On  the  morning  of  January  7  I  took  the  train  for  Trondhjem.  After  leaving 
Hamar  the  train  crosses  over  from  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Mjosen  to  the  valley  of 
the  celebrated  River  Glommen,  along  whose  winding  banks  it  gradually  ascends 
until  the  high  mountain  levels  are  reached  in  the  neighborhood  of  Roros,  on  a 
dreary  and  inclement  plauteau,  2,060  feet  above  the  water.  This  is  a  famous 
region  for  reindeer  moss. 

At  midnight  I  reached  Trondhjem,  and  taking  an  omnibus  was  soon  settled  at 
the  Grand  Hotel.  On  January  8,  as  soon  as  the  banks  were  opened,  I  made  a 
deposit  of  3>1,000  for  Mr.  Kjellmann,  which  was  telegraphed  to  Alten,  Lapland, 
to  his  credit. 

Owing  to  its  nearness  and  accessibility  by  rail  with  the  mountain  plateaus, 
Trondhjem  is  one  of  the  best  markets  in  Norway  for  procuring  reindeer  moss.  A 
few  weeks  previously  Mr.  Kjellmann,  while  en  route  to  Lap  i  and,  visited  the  traders 
and  farmers  in  the  neighborhood  and  arranged  for  several  hundred  tons  of  moss 
to  be  delivered  at  Trondhjem.  I  now  completed  that  purchase  of  moss,  and 
arranged  with  Mr.  E.  A.  Tonseth’s  commission  house  for  its  reception  and  ship¬ 
ment  upon  the  steamer  that  was  to  be  chartered  to  carry  the  reindeer,  and  which 
would  call  at  that  harbor  for  the  moss. 

At  midnight,  upon  the  arrival  of  the  train  and  mail  from  Christiania,  the  steamer 
Vesteraalen  sailed  for  Tromsoe. 

At  5  a.  m.  January  11  I  reached  Tromsoe,  and,  transferring  from  the  steamer 
Vesteraalen  to  the  Sigurd  Jarl,  at  7  a.  m.  the  steamer  was  on  its  way  to  Ham- 
merfest,  which  place  we  expected  to  reach  the  same  evening,  but  the  sea  was  so 
rough  and  the  snow  squalls  so  blinding  that  we  did  not  get  there  until  2  o’clock 
the  following  day. 

About  2  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of  January  12  we  dropped  anchor  in  the  harbor 
of  Hammerfest,  the  most  northern  city  in  the  world.  At  this  season  of  the  year 
the  sun  is  not  visible  from  November  18  to  January  23.  The  city  is  lighted  with 
electric  lights.  It  carries  on  a  busy  trade  with  Russia  and  also  with  Spitzbergen. 

As  soon  as  the  ship  dropped  anchor  I  was  transferred  by  rowboat  directly  to 
the  steamer  Nor.  This  was  one  of  the  small  steamers  which  makes  side  trips  up 
the  fiords,  the  special  route  of  the  Nor  being  the  Alten  Fiord,  at  the  head  of  which 
lies  the  village  of  Bosekop,  which  was  my  destination. 

*  Soon  after  my  arrival  I  was  handed  a  number  of  telegrams  with  reference  to  the 
work  in  hand. 

On  Sunday  morning,  January  16,  Mr.  Kjellmann  arrived  from  the  interior, 
having  been  delayed  two  days  on  the  mountains, where  he  was  lost  in  a  blizzard, 
riding  nearly  all  Friday  and  Saturday  nights  and  the  intervening  day  without 
sleep.  He  reported  the  welcome  information  that  the  500  trained  reindeer  that 
had  been  ordered,  together  with  sleds,  harness,  and  50  drivers,  had  been  secured. 
He  had  sailed  from  New  York  December  1,  1897,  and  reached  Bosekop,  Lapland, 
on  the  23d. 

While  passing  through  Washington,  November  30,  he  had  a  conference  with 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  and  the  general  agent  of  education  for  Alaska,  at 
which  time  he  was  informed  that  possibly  Congress  would  make  an  appropriation 
for  the  relief  of  the  miners  in  the  Yukon  Valley,  and  if  so  he  might  be  called  upon 
to  purchase  reindeer  and  procure  drivers  for  the  same;  in  view  of  which  he  was 
directed  while  en  route  to  make  such  inquiries  that  if  telegraphed  to  procure  deer 
he  could  do^  so  with  but  little  delay.  Therefore,  on  his  arrival,  December  12,  at 
Aalesund,  the  first  port  reached  in  Norway,  he  telegraphed  to  various  centers 
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where  it  was  thought  reindeer  moss  could  be  had  in  quantity,  the  replies  to  be 
sent  to  him  at  Trondhjem,  which  place  he  reached  the  next  day.  Arriving  at 
Trondhjem,  he  found  that  the  only  place  where  the  moss  could  be  had  in  abun¬ 
dance  was  at  Roros.  Accordingly,  on  the  14th  he  took  the  train  to  Roros,  and  on 
the  loth  went  around  among  the  farmers  investigating  the  supply.  Finding  that 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  moss  could  be  had,  he  arranged  with  Mr.  A.  Skjerdingstad, 
a  local  merchant,  to  procure  and  ship  250  tons,  if  it  should  be  wanted.  On  the 
16th  he  returned  to  Trondhjem,  and  on  the  18th  took  the  mail  steamer  Vesieraalen 
for  Tromsoe,  where  he  arrived  on  the  21st.  Transferring  to  the  connecting 
steamer,  Hammerfest  was  reached  on  the  22d.  At  Hammerfest  he  received  a 
cablegram  of  December  22,  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  asking  if  600  reindeer  could 
be  purchased.  Leaving  Hammerfest  on  the  morning  of  the  23d  of  December,  that 
evening  brought  him  to  Bosekop,  at  the  head  of  Alten  Fiord,  which  was  to  be  his 
headquarters. 

Upon  arriving  at  Bosekop  he  received  the  cablegram  of  December  23  from  the 
Secretary  of  War,  directing  him  to  purchase  500  reindeer,  etc.  On  the  morning 
of  December  25,  before  leaving  New  York,  according  to  instructions  from  the 
Secretary  of  War,  I  cabled  him  to  hire  all  the  help  he  needed  to  expedite  matters 
and  to  send  out  in  different  directions.  Consequently,  borrowing  1,000  kroners, 
on  December  29  he  hired  Mr.  Per  Rist  and  sent  him  to  Kautokeino,  112  miles  over 
the  mountains,  and  on  the  31st  Mr.  Samuel  Kemi  (both  Lapps,  returned  from 
Alaska),  who  was  sent  to  Enare?  Finland,  265  miles  distant,  and  Mr.  Carl  Suhr  to 
Sjus  Javre,  101  miles,  to  bargain  for  trained  reindeer,  sleds,  and  harness.  The 
same  day  he  wrote  Mr.  A.  Paulsen,  a  merchant  at  Karasjok,  and  arranged  with 
Mr.  O.  Kjeldsberg,  another  merchant,  to  advance  money  for  the  purchase  of  moss. 
Having  set  matters  in  motion,  he  wa§  compelled  to  wait  at  Bosekop  for  funds. 
While  thus  waiting  he  closed  by  telegraph  a  contract  with  Mr.  A.  Skjerdingstad 
to  deliver  900  horse  loads  of  reindeer  moss  at  the  Roros  depot — 500  loads  at  7  kroner 
per  load  and  400  loads  at  8  kroner  per  load — to  be  delivered  to  me  or  to  my  order. 

Upon  arriving  at  Trondhjem,  January  8,  I  arranged  that  the  moss  should  be 
shipped  to  Mr.  E.  A.  Tonseth,  commission  merchant,  at  Trondhjem.  I  have 
already  referred  to  the  unsuccessful  efforts  made  in  London  to  forward  money  to 
Mr.  Kjellmann,  and  that  it  was  not  until  I  reached  Trondhjem,  January  8,  that  I 
succeeded.  Receiving  this  money  on  the  morning  of  January  9,  Mr.  Kjellmann 
left  the  same  forenoon  with  reindeer  team  for  Kautokeino  to  meet  and  receive  the 
reports  of  the  several  men  that  had  been  sent  in  advance  to  make  contracts.  Reach¬ 
ing  Kautokeino  on  the  11th,  he  found  his  lieutenants  waiting  for  him  with  the  wel¬ 
come  news  that  the  whole  number  of  reindeer,  sleds,  and  harness  were  secured. 
On  the  12th  Mr.  Kjellmann  signed  contracts  with  23  Laplanders  as  drivers  and  on 
the  13th  started  on  his  return  to  Bosekop  to  report  progess  to  me  and  secure  addi¬ 
tional  funds  for  further  payments.  Encountering  a  blizzard  in  crossing  the  moun¬ 
tains  and  losing  his  way,  he  did  not  reach  Bosekop  until  the  16th.  Securing  from 
me  additional  funds,  on  the  18th  Mr.  M.  Kjeldsberg,  and  Mr.  Per  Rist  were  sent 
to  Mac!  and  Kautokeino  to  complete  payments  and  bring  the  reindeer,  sleds,  and 
harness,  with  the  drivers  and  their  families,  to  Bosekop  for  shipment.  On  the  19th 
Mr.  Kjellmann  left  for  Sjus  Javre  to  do  the  same  thing  for  that  section.  On  the 
21st  Mr.  Carl  Suhr  was  dispatched  from  Sjus  Javre  to  Bautajok,  162  miles,  and 
Mr.  Samuel  Kemi  to  Enare,  to  assemble  and  move  to  Bosekop  the  reindeer,  drivers, 
etc.,  procured  at  those  places. 

Having  started  his  lieutenants,  Mr.  Kjellmann  himself  left  Sjus  Javre  on  the  21st 
for  Karasjok,  where,  on  the  24th,  he  contracted  with  the  drivers  and  paid  for  the 
reindeer  which  had  been  secured  by  Mr.  A.  Paulsen. 

Final  settlements  having  been  completed,  Mr.  Kjellmann  started  on  the  25th  to 
return  to  the  coast,  reaching  Bosekop  on  the  28th,  in  the  midst  of  a  furious  storm, 
the  most  severe  of  the  winter.  That  storm,  which  had  been  raging  almost  without 
cessation  for  three  weeks,  piling  the  snow  in  great  banks  along  the  fences,  tilling 
lanes  full  above  the  fence  tops,  and  obliterating  all  evidences  of  roads  or  tracks  in 
the  open  country,  had  been  gradually  increasing  in  severity  until,  on  the  26th,  27th, 
and  28th  of  January,  it  had  turned  into  a  blizzard,  culminating  on  the  28th  in  the 
worst  day  of  the  season.  The  hotel  at  Bosekop,  a  strong  log  building  with  a  sub¬ 
stantial  stone  foundation,  in  a  sheltered  spot,  trembled  under  the  furious  blasts  of 
wind  and  snow.  At  midday  houses  a  block  away  could  not  be  seen  through  the 
driving  snow.  All  traffic  was  suspended  in  the  street;  and  yet  on  the  mountains, 
where  the  cold  was  much  greater  and  the  wind  swept  with  the  force  of  a  hurri¬ 
cane,  were  four  herds  of  reindeer,  and  between  one  and  two  hundred  men,  women, 
and  children  in  open  sleds,  facing  the  blizzard  as,  on  different  roads  and  widely 
separated  sections,  they  were  centering  into  Bosekop.  While  anxious  lest  they 
should  be  detained  by  the  storm  and  perhaps  some  of  the  children  perish,  I  received 
a  call  from  the  mayor  (landsman)  of  the  village.  Inquiring  what  were  the  pros- 
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pecfcs  of  the  Lapps  getting  through,  he  shook  his  head,  saying  that  nothing  could 
face  that  storm  for  any  length  of  time  and  live.  And  I  doubt  whether  any  other 
race  than  the  Lapp,  that  was  cradled  in  the  snow  and  inured  from  childhood  to 
hardship,  could  have  done  so,  or  any  other  animal  than  the  reindeer  have  brought 
them  safely  over  the  storm-swept  and  trackless  mountains. 

About  noon,  going  to  a  window  and  with  a  knife  scraping  off  the  frost  in  order 
to  get  sight  of  a  thermometer  hanging  outside,  I  saw  faintly  through  the  whirling 
snow  a  solitary  reindeer  coming  up  the  street,  and  soon  after  could  make  out  a 
sled  with  a  man  incased  in  ice  and  snow.  It  was  Mr.  Kjellmann,  his  great  fur 
coat  covered  wTith  snow  and  his  face  and  whiskers  incased  in  a  mask  of  ice. 

Toward  evening  a  Lapp  arrived,  announcing  that  Mr.  Mathis  Rira,  with  a  band 
of  90  deer,  had  arrived  from  Maci  and  gone  into  camp  in  the  mountains  back  of 
the  village.  And  on  the  afternoon  of  January  81  we  were  cheered  by  the  safe 
arrival  of  the  other  three  bands.  Driving  out  with  reindeer  teams  7  miles  to  the 
crossing  of  Alton  River,  we  met  Mr.  Carl  Suhr  and  Mr.  Samuel  Kemi,  with  4  men 
and  114  head  of  deer,  from  Bautajok,  165  miles  distant.  They  were  sent  into 
camp  on  the  east  side  of  Alten  River.  Returning  to  Bosekop,  we  were  met  by  a 
messenger  announcing  that  Mr.  M.  Kjeldsberg  and  Mr.  Per  Rist,  from  Kauto- 
keino,  with  44  Lapps  and  252  head  of  deer,  had  arrived  and  gone  into  camp. 

While  we  were  rejoicing  in  their  safe  arrival  another  messenger  came  with  the 
news  that  Mr.  A.  Paulsen,  with  29  Lapps  and  90  deer  from  Karas j ok,  had  also 
arrived  and  gone  into  camp  outside  of  the  village.  The  three  parties,  starting 
from  places  a  hundred  miles  apart  and  journeying  by  different  routes,  had  reached 
the  rendezvous  within  a  few  hours  of  one  another. 

On  February  1  the  little  village  of  Bosekop  awoke  from  its  Arctic  night  to  unu¬ 
sual  stir  and  activity  as  the  Lapps  and  deer  came  pouring  in  long  lines  over  the 
hill  into  the  village,  filling  up  Market  square.  The  hundreds  of  Lapps,  in  their 
bright-colored,  picturesque  national  dress,  these  that  were  going  away  and  those 
that  had  come  to  see  them  off,  greeting  old  friends  and  meeting  new  ones,  the 
unpacking  of  sleds  and  preparations  for  embarkation,  all  made  a  picture  never  to 
be  forgotten.  All  was  bustle  and  excitement.  By  night  everything  was  ready  for 
the  arrival  of  the  steamship,  and  the  first  part  of  the  expedition — the  purchase  of 
reindeer,  sleds,  and  harness,  together  with  the  securing  of  competent  drivers— was 
an  accomplished  success.  The  greatness  and  extent  of  this  success  is  heightened 
by  the  environment. 

First.  If  we  had  not  needed  deer  trained  to  harness  we  could  have  bought  a 
whole  herd,  and  thus  secured  over  500  head  in  one  transaction;  btit  needing  only 
trained  ones,  they  had  to  be  picked  up  in  small  lots  of  three  and  four  out  of  a 
herd — perhaps  four  from  the  first  herd  visited,  then  five  or  six  out  of  the  second 
herd,  15  or  20  miles  away,  and  then  two  or  three  from  a  third  herd  located  on  an 
almost  inaccessible  mountain  off  the  usual  line  of  travel.  The  seven  men  that 
had  been  out  buying  ranged  from  the  ocean  eastward  across  northern  Norway  to 
the  edge  of  Russian  Finland.  Th's  aggregated  3,000  miles  of  reindeer  travel. 

Second.  This  3,000  miles  of  reindeer  sledding  had  been  made  in  a  region  from 
3  to  4  degrees  of  latitude  north  of  the  arctic  circle  and  during  the  arctic  night, 
when  the  sun  does  not  appear  above  the  horizon  from  November  18  to  January 
23;  8,000  miles  of  sledding  through  long  reaches  of  unsettled  forests,  over  storm- 
swept  mountains,  and  along  the  edge  of  dizzy  precipices  in  the  darkness  of  night. 

Third.  This  3,000  miles  of  travel  had  been  made  in  the  middle  of  the  arctic  winter, 
when  fearful  storms  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  The  mountain  passes  crossed  and 
recrossed  during  January  are  as  difficult  and  dangerous  as  the  Ohilcat  Pass  of 
Alaska. 

Fourth.  The  hindrance  arising  from  heredity  and  the  custom  of  centuries  was 
great.  If  we  had  gone  into  wide-awake  and  intelligent  New  England  and  proposed 
to  a  laboring  man  to  break  up  his  home,  settle  his  affairs,  and  start  in  two  weeks 
with  his  family  to  travel  in  midwinter,  in  an  open  sled,  from  100  to  200  miles  to 
take  a  railroad  to  Alaska,  he  would  have  said  to  us  “the  time  is  too  short.”  Much 
more,  then,  is  the  time  considered  too  short  when  we  come  to  the  nonprogressive 
Lapps,  whose  ancestors  have  occupied  the  same  country  from  the  beginning  of 
their  history,  whose  young  people  have  never  been  found  among  the  emigrants 
flocking  from  all  nations  to  America,  who  beyond  all  other  nationalities  have  clung 
to  their  ancestral  homes,  and  ask  them  to  break  up  their  homes,  dispose  of  their 
property,  settle  their  affairs,  visit  parents  or  other  near  relatives  perhaps  for  the 
last  time  on  earth,  and  be  ready  in  two  weeks  to  start  for  the  end  of  the  earth. 
And  all  this  was  accomplished  within  a  month  from  the  time  the  appropriation 
was  made  by  Congress. 

In  the  meantime  Lieut.  D.  B.  Devore  had  chartered  the  transport  steamer  Mani¬ 
toban ,  of  the  Allan  Line,  Glasgow.  Sailing  from  Greenock,  Scotland,  January 
16,  she  arrived  at  Troudhjem  January  23  for  the  purpose  of  loading  up  the  moss 
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which  had  been  gathered  there  for  the  use  of  the  reindeer  herd.  A  severe  storm 
detained  the  vessel  at  Trondhjem  until  the  29th,  when  she  sailed,  reach  :ng  Bosekop 
on  February  2.  Learning  that  the  steamship  had  arrived,  I  went  onboard,  and 
arrangements  were  quickly  consummated  for  loading  the  Lapland  reindeer.  A 
large  barge  was  taken  over  to  the  ship,  upon  which  was  built  a  platform,  from 
which  a  gangway  was  erected  to  the  ship.  The  reindeer  were  brought  over  from 
the  shore  to  the  barge  in  rowboats,  and  from  the  rowboats  led  up  the  gang  plank 
directly  into  the  ship.  That  the  deer  might  be  loaded  more  compactly  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  being  injured  during  the  trip,  their  horns  were  sawed  off  within  an 
inch  of  the  flesh.  During  the  first  day  300  deer,  200  sleds,  and  considerable  baled 
moss  were  loaded  on  the  steamer.  The  work  was  pushed  vigorously  all  day  until 
7  p.  in.,  when  the  tired  men  refused  to  work  longer,  even  for  extra  pay. 

On  the  morning  of  February  8  work  was  resumed  at  6.30  o’clock.  The  day  was 
bitter  cold,  with  a  light  wind  blowing  from  the  mountains.  By  10  o’clock  all  the 
deer  that  were  in  the  place  had  been  sent  off  to  the  ship,  but  there  was  still  a  herd 
of  140  that  had  not  come  in  from  the  mountains,  where  it  was  awaiting  the  arrival 
of  the  ship.  Extra  men  were  sent  to  assist  in  lassoing  them,  and  as  fast  as  they 
were  brought  to  the  barge  their  horns  were  sawed  off,  and  they  were  rushed 
aboard  the  ship.  By  6  p,  m.  the  deer  were  all  on  board,  the  balance  of  the  sleds 
were  sent  aboard,  and  also  the  harness  packed  in  large  casks.  The  drivers  and 
their  families  went  on  board  during  the  evening.  About  midnight  I  removed 
from  the  hotel  to  the  ship,  and  at  4  a,  in.  on  Friday,  February  4,  the  anchor  was 
hoisted  and  we  were  off  for  New  York. 

The  officers  of  the  steamship  Manitoban  were  Capt.  Andrew  E.  Braes,  Chief 
Officer  James  Buchanan,  Second  Officer  Charles  S.  Cheeper,  Third  Officer  Robert 
M.  McMaster,  Fourth  Officer  D.  O.  Hagan,  Chief  Engineer  John  Stett,  Second 
Engineer  Mr.  Day,  Surgeon  Wolf.  We  had  on  board  539  reindeer,  that  cost  on  an 
average  $10  each;  418  sleds,  at  $3.60  each;  511  sets  of  harness,  at  $2,50  each.  There 
were  also  on  board  43  men,  16  women,  and  19  children,  Lapps;  15  men,  8  women, 
and  7  children,  Norwegians;  and  10  men,  Finns;  making  78  Lapps,  25  Norwe¬ 
gians,  and  10  Firms,  or  113  emigrants.  Of  the  women,  16  were  married,  6  of 
them  recently.  Among  the  Lapp*  men  was  a  Mr.  Samuel  Johannesen  Balto,  who 
accompanied  Nansen  in  his  famous  trip  across  Greenland,  for  which  he  received 
a  silver  medal  from  Oscar  II,  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway.  There  was  also  in 
the  company  Johan  Petter  Stalogargo,  a  Finn,  who  has  the  distinction  of  being 
the  northernmost  mail  carrier  in  the  world,  having  for  eight  years  carried  the 
mail  on  his  back  to  North  Cape,  Norway,  traveling  on  skis  (Norwegian  snow- 
shoes).  Among  the  68  men  were  13  who  had  had  experience  in  carrying  the  mail 
with  reindeer  teams  across  the  mountains  and  canyons  and  plains  of  arctic  Lap- 
land.  (For  a  detailed  list  of  colonists  see  Appendix,  pp.  105,  108.) 

Mr.  Kjellmann  and  myself  were  the  only  cabin  passengers.  Lieutenant  Devore 
returned  to  the  United  States  by  way  of  Trondhjem  and  London.  The  first  two 
days  out  we  had  a  fair  wind  and  smooth  sea,  but  on  February  8,  when  off  the 
coast  of  Ireland,  we  encountered  a  heavy  head  wind,  which  lasted  for  nine  days, 
increasing  in  violence  from  day  to  day  until  on  February  15  it  had  reached  the 
proportions  of  a  gale.  On  the  14th  one  of  the  lifeboats  was  wrenched  from  the 
davits  and  so  badly  stove  in  on  deck  that  it  had  to  be  broken  up.  Some  of  the 
2-inch  plank  bolted  together  around  the  cattle  pens  on  the  hurricane  deck  were 
wrenched  apart  and.  broken  in  pieces,  and  the  130  reindeer  in  pens  on  that  deck 
were  drenched  with  the  seas  that  broke  over  them,  and  for  nine  days  and  nights 
they  were  not  dry  once. 

On  the  15th  the  ship’s  figurehead  was  torn  from  the  iron  prow  and  swept  out  to 
sea,  and  heavy  iron  stanchions  were  broken  off,  while  sea  after  sea  swept  the  deck. 
The  danger  of  being  washed  overboard  was  so  great  that  the  men  were  not  allowed 
on  deck,  and  the  reindeer  were  of  necessity  left  without  food.  Toward  evening, 
there  being  a  lull  in  the  storm,  the  deer  were  fed.  Captain  Braes,  who  has  been 
at  sea  for  forty-two  years,  and  his  first  officer,  twenty-four  years,  testify  that  in 
all  their  experience  they  never  encountered  anything  worse,  The  deer  proved  to 
be  good  sea  travelers,  learning  to  balance  themselves  with  the  rolling  of  the  ship, 
and  to  rest  by  lying  down  the  same  as  if  they  had  been  on  their  native  pasture. 
The  loss  of  one  deer  by  death  out  of  539  was  a  very  small  thing;  that  death,  however, 
was  not  due  to  the  sea  voyage,  hut  to  injuries  received  in  fighting.  The  same 
might  have  occurred  if  they  had  been  running  at  large  on  land.  Whenever  dur¬ 
ing  the  journey  we  encountered  a  snowstorm,  the  snow  was  carefully  gathered 
from  the  decks  by  the  Lapps  in  pails  and  carried  to  the  pens  for  the  use  of  the 
reindeer,# and  they  ate  it  with  avidity.  The  men  were  organized  into  gangs,  with 
overseers,  for  the  feeding  and  care  of  the  deer  upon  the  trip. 

On  February  27  our  eyes  were  gladdened  with  the  welcome  sight  of  land  off  New 
England,  and  that  evening  we  dropped  anchor  inside  of  Sandy  Hook. 
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February  28,  after  the  visit  of  the  quarantine  officers,  the  ship  slowly  steamed 
up  to  the  cattle  yards  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  in  Jersey  City,  where  the  deer 
were  immediately  unloaded  from  the  ship,  and  the  following  day  loaded  into  cars 
that  were  waiting  for  them,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  March  1,  in  two  sections,  were 
started  across  the  continent  by  way  of  the  Pennsylvania,  Wisconsin  Central,  and 
Great  Northern  railways  to  Seattle.  At  New  York  they  were  placed  in  charge  of 
Lieutenant  Devore,  U.  S.  A. ,  who  accompanied  them  to  Seattle,  while  I  returned 
to  Washington,  D.  C. 

On  the  10th  of  March  I  was  detailed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  under 
instructions  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  proceed  to  the  Pacific  coast  and 
resume  charge  of  the  Lapps  and  the  reindeer,  which  would  be  turned  over  to  me 
by  the  officers  of  the  Army  in  charge. 

Leaving  Washington  on  March  11, 1  overtook  the  reindeer  herd  at  Seattle,  Wash. , 
on  the  10th  of  March,  where  they  were  being  loaded,  under  direction  of  Maj. 
W.  R.  Abercrombie,  U.  S.  A.,  on  the  bark  Seminole.  They  had  been  in  Seattle 
nine  days,  while  awaiting  transportation  to  Alaska.  To  save  the  moss  brought 
over  from  Lapland  for  the  sea  voyage  from  Seattle  to  Alaska  the  deer  were  taken 
to  one  of  the  city  parks  of  Seattle  and  placed  on  the  grass.  As  the  result  of  the 
change  of  diet  four  died  while  there  and  eight  others  after  leaving  Seattle. 

In  accordance  with  a  telegram  from  the  Secretary  of  War  to  Brigadier-General 
Merriam  of  March  16,  1898,  40  of  the  Lapps,  mainly  women  and  children,  were 
left  at  the  Fort  Townsend  Barracks,  to  be  sent  later  by  sea  to  Alaska  via  the  Aleu¬ 
tian  Islands  and  St.  Michael.  Mr.  Regnor  Dahl,  a  Norwegian,  acquainted  with 
the  Lapp  language,  was  placed  in  charge  of  this  colony,  subject  to  the  authority 
of  Capt.  William  W.  Robinson,  jr.,  U.  S.  A.  Mrs.  Dahl  was  made  matron  and 
Dr.  F.  IT.  Gambell  physician.  The  remaining  57  men,  in  charge  of  Mr.  William 
A.  Kjellmann,  superintendent  of  the  Government  reindeer  stations  in  Alaska,  were 
sent  on  the  Seminole  with  the  reindeer,  to  drive  the  portion  of  the  herd,  turned 
over  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  overland  from  Haines 
Mission  into  the  Yukon  Valley.  As  sickness  in  his  family  would  prevent  Mr. 
Kjellmann  from  accompanying  the  part3r  longer  than  to  see  them  started  from 
Haines  Mission  inland,  Mr.  Hedley  E.  Redmeyer  was  appointed  superintendent  of 
the  overland  party.  As  some  of  the  Lapps  were  sick  with  measles,  Dr.  Hermon 
F.  Titus,  a  physician  of  Seattle,  was  employed  to  accompany  the  party  as  far  as 
Haines,  Alaska,  at  an  expense  of  $300. 

The  Seminole  left  Seattle  at  midnight,  March  10,  in  tow  of  the  steam  tug  Sea 
Lion ,  and  reached  Haines  Mission  on  the  afternoon  of  the  27th.  There  were  no 
barges  at  that  place,  and  Captain  Brainard,  U.  S.  A.,  went  to  Dyea  and  returned 
with  a  barge,  upon  which  the  reindeer,  sleds,  and  moss  were  landed  on  the  beach 
during  the  28th.  Brigadier-General  Merriam,  commanding  the  Department  of  the 
Columbia,  had  sent  instructions  to  the  commanding  officer  at  Dyea  for  tents  and 
camping  outfit,  to  be  in  readiness  for  the  Lapp  drivers,  who  were  expected  to  pro¬ 
ceed  from  Haines,  on  the  coast,  to  Circle  City,  on  the  Yukon,  a  distance  of  over 
1,000  miles,  the  longer  portion  of  the  way  through  an  unknown  region.  Owing  to 
the  irregularity  and  unreliability  of  the  mails  in  that  section,  the  instructions, 
which  were  mailed  at  Skagway,  did  not  reach  the  officer  at  Dyea,  6  miles  distant, 
for  nearly  a  week  after  they  were  due.  This  compelled  the  holding  of  the  reindeer 
at  Haines  Mission  for  a  week,  and  as  there  was  no  moss  at  that  point,  they  were 
fed  on  dried  alfalfa  (the  only  forage  to  be  had),  which  weakened  them. 

On  March  29,  two  days  after  the  arrival  of  the  herd  at  Haines,  an  unusually 
early  thaw  set  in,  taking  the  ice  out  of  the  Chilkat  River,  rendering  the  trail  to 
the  moss  fields  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Thleheena  (a  tributary  of  the  Chilkat 
River) ,  where  it  was  proposed  to  pasture  the  reindeer  preparatory  to  driving  them 
across  the  country  to  the  Yukon  Valley,  for  the  time  being  impracticable.  If 
transportation  had  been  ready  at  Seattle  as  expected,  thus  saving  the  nine  days’ 
time  lost  at  that  point,  and  the  necessary  provisions  for  the  Lapp  drivers  had  been 
waiting  their  arrival  at  Haines,  the  reindeer  herd  could  have  been  driven  without 
any  great  loss  either  to  Dawson  or  Circle  City.  But  the  above  delays  were  disas¬ 
trous.  With  unsuitable  food,  the  deer  grew  weaker  and  weaker,  until  on  March 
31,  three  days  after  the  arrival,  they  commenced  dying.  On  March  31  two  died; 
April  1  four,  April  2  three,  and  April  4  three. 

On  the  3d  of  April  the  Lapp  attendants  found  some  moss  above  timber  line  on 
a  mountain  on  the  peninsula  12  miles  south  of  Haines,  and  on  April  15  the  whole 
herd  was  driven  to  pasturage,  reaching  it  on  the  6th,  ten  days  after  their  arrival 
at  Haines.  Eight  died  on  the  road,  being  five  on  the  5th  and  three  on  the  6th. 

On  the  4th  of  April,  in  accordance  with  instructions  from  the  Secretary  of  War 
to  the  commanding  general  of  the  Department  of  the  Columbia,  Capt.  B.  Eldridge, 
U.  S.  A.,  divided  the  herd,  reserving  200  head  for  the  War  Department,  and  turn- 
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ing  over  328  head  to  the  Interior  Department.  The  herd,  however,  was  by  this 
time  in  such  a  weakened  condition  that  it  was  not  separated,  and  later  on  so  many 
died  that  the  140  head  that  survived  were  left  in  charge  of  the  Interior  Department. 

After  driving  the  herd  to  temporary  pasturage  on  the  mountain  the  Lapps 
returned  to  Haines  and  proceeded  to  make  up  their  rations  and  supplies— which 
had  at  length  been  received — into  bundles  of  the  proper  size  for  packing,  it  being 
the  plan  to  remove  the  camp  from  the  beach  50  miles  inland  to  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  moss  pastures  of  the  interior. 

On  the  8th  of  April,  with  a  portion  of  the  supplies  loaded  into  native  canoes 
and  the  balance  strapped  to  the  backs  of  the  Lapps,  they  started  up  the  Chilkat 
River,  reaching  Klukwan  village  at  11  o’clock  Saturday  night,  where  they  remained 
in  camp  over  Easter  Sunday.  On  Monday  morning,  the  11th,  they  took  up  their 
march  for  the  mouth  of  the  Thleheena  River,  where  the  supplies  were  left  in  a 
temporary  camp. 

As  many  of  the  reindeer  had  died  and  more  were  dying  from  the  effects  of  the 
starvation  at  Haines,  it  was  concluded  to  be  unnecessary  to  send  as  many  men  as 
was  originally  intended  to  Circle  City.  Accordingly  15  were  detailed  for  the  over¬ 
land  trip  and  left  with  their  supplies  at  the  camp  on  the  Thleheena.  The  remain¬ 
der  returned  with  Mr.  Kjellmann  down  the  Chilkat  River  to  Haines,  arriving  at 
noon  on  the  12th.  They  were  immediately  sent  to  round-up  the  herd  and  start 
them  for  the  Chilktit  Valley  to  the  moss  pasturage  at  the  head  of  Thleheena  River. 

While  on  pasture  1  deer  died  on  the  7th  of  April,  6  each  on  the  8th  and  9th, 
and  5  on  the  10th.  As  the  small  pasture  that  had  been  found  soon  gave  out,  the 
death  rate  increased  to  10  on  the  11th. 

On  the  12th  the  herd  was  gathered  together  and  an  effort  made  to  drive  them 
slowly  north  up  the  Chiikat  Valley  toward  the  abundant  and  permanent  moss 
fields  at  the  head  of  the  river.  They  were  so  weak,  however,  that  many  lagged 
behind,  and  the  herd  became  scattered  along  the  12  miles  between  the  camp  and 
Haines. 

On  the  18th  the  strongest  deer  reached  camp  opposite  Haines,  and  Mr.  Kjell¬ 
mann  received  instructions  from  Captain  Eldridge  and  Captain  Abercrombie  to 
keep  the  whole  herd  there  until  it  should  be  determined  whether  any  portion 
of  the  herd  was  in  condition  to  accompany  the  military  expeditions.  Accord¬ 
ingly  they  were  detained  at  that  point  until  the  15th,  during  which  days  11  died 
on  the  12th,  22  on  the  13th,  26  on  the  14th,  28  on  the  15th,  and  34  on  the  16th.  On 
the  night  of  the  15th  the  military  expeditions  sailed  from  Haines  for  Prince 
William  Sound  without  waiting  further  on  the  reindeer. 

Permission  being  granted,  on  the  16th  of  April  the  Lapps  commenced  collecting 
the  herd  and  driving  them  northward.  During  the  day  a  second  band  of  deer 
overtook  the  first.  Uniting  the  bands,  the  Lapps  with  the  second  band  were 
returned  to  gather  up  more  of  the  straggling  deer. 

On  the  morning  of  the  18th,  while  en  route,  a  little  moss  was  found  on  a  steep 
mountain  side.  Camp  was  immediately  made  and  all  hands  sent  to  pack  the  moss 
down  in  sacks  to  the  deer. 

On  the  19th  Mr.  Kjellmann  returned  to  the  peninsula  south  of  Haines,  where 
the  balance  of  the  herd  left  on  the  15th  had  remained.  Finding  that  they  were 
still  too  weak  to  betmoved,  he  took  a  few  of  the  stronger  ones  and  on  the  20th  he 
overtook  the  first  party  on  the  Chilkat  River.  Joining  the  two  parts  of  the  herd 
into  one,  he  sent  back  to  the  peninsula  five  men  to  care  for  the  weak  animals  that 
had  been  left  there  and  to  try  to  move  them  slowly  to  the  top  of  the  mountain. 
The  balance  of  the  men  were  employed  in  cutting  trees,  gathering  moss  from  the 
trees  and  rocks  and  carrying  it  to  the  main  herd  on  the  Chilkat  River. 

On  the  24th,  taking  an  Indian  guide  and  30  of  the  men,  each  pulling  a  sled  loaded 
with  rations,  Mr.  Kjellmann  proceeded  up  the  Thleheena  Valley.  He  found  the 
snow  soft  and  deep  and  the  weather  rainy,  so  that  very  slow  progress  was  made. 

On  the  27th  he  reached  the  moss  fields  on  the  north-  summit  of  the  Chilkat  or 
Thleheena  Pass,  about  50  miles  from  Haines.  The  moss  was  in  great  abundance 
and  of  the  best  quality.  The  rations  were  soon  unloaded,  the  sleds  reloaded  with 
moss,  and  a  start  was  made  to  return  to  the  herd.  When  about  10  miles  from 
the  summit  the  moss  was  unloaded  and  a  man  sent  down  the  valley  to  start  the 
herd  at  once  to  the  moss,  the  sleds  returning  to  the  summit  for  a  second  load. 
The  men  were  now  divided  into  two  gangs,  one  drawing  moss  for  the  herd  and 
the  other  pulling  the  sleds  loaded  with  the  rations  for  the  men  that  were  to  make 
the  overland  journey. 

On  the  6th  of  May  the  1 85  reindeer  reached  the  north  summit  and  were  turned 
loose  in  the  moss  field  to  recover  their  strength.  Forty-three  deer  were  still  left 
in  the  Chilkat  Peninsula,  making  228  alive  at  that  date,  out  of  526  that  were 
loaded  at  Haines. 
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The  death  roll  from  starvation  was  as  follows: 


Date. 

Number. 

Date. 

Number- 

Date. 

Number. 

Date. 

Number. 

Mar.  31 _ 

2 

Apr.  10 . 

5 

Aur.  20 . 

8 

Apr.  30 

2 

A  pi*.  1 

4 

11. . 

10 

*  21.  . 

9 

May  1 

1 

3 

12 . 

14 

99, 

11 

2 

;» 

0 

13 . 

22 

23 . 

9 

3 _ 

1 

4 

3 

14 . 

26 

24 . 

5 

4 

1 

5 

5 

15 . 

28 

25 . 

3 

5 _ 

0 

6 _ 

3 

16 . 

34 

26 . 

6.... 

0 

1 

IT 

25 

27 

3 

8  . 

6 

18. . 

28 

28... 

1 

Total 

296 

9 . 

6 

19 . 

10 

29, . 

As  the  herd  would  need  to  remain  for  some  time  at  that  point,  and  the  care  of 
the  same  was  assumed  by  Mr.  Redmeyer,  Mr.  Kjeilmann,  taking  43  of  the  men, 
returned  to  Haines,  where  he  securely  stored  the  sleds,  and  on  the  15th  of  May 
embarked  for  Port  Townsend,  reaching  that  point  on  the  evening  of  the  18th. 
Telegraphing  to  Vancouver  Barracks  for  orders,  he  received  instructions  from 
Assistant  Adjutant-General  Davis  to  take  his  party  to  Fort  Townsend,  which  he 
did,  and  left  them  in  charge  of  Mr.  Regnor  Bahl. 

After  the  departure  of  the  men  on  the  Stli  of  April  for  the  Chilkat  Pass,  there 
being  nothing  further  that  1  could  do  at  that  end  of  the  line,  I  took  boat  on  April 
10  at  Skagway,  Alaska,  reaching  Seattle  on  the  15th,  and  Washington,  D.  C.,  on 
the  23d  of  April. 

After  the  departure  of  Mr.  Kjeilmann  from  Mountain  Camp,  May  6,  Mr.  Red¬ 
meyer  attempted  to  move  the  herd,  but  upon  going  8  miles  found  they  were  too 
weak  to  travel  any  farther,  when  he  again  went  into  camp,  which  he  named 
“  Camp  Pleasant,”  and  where  he  remained  until  May  22.  He  then  had  164  rein¬ 
deer,  which  were  all  that  had  survived  of  the  185  that  had  reached  Mountain  Camp 
May  6;  and  of  these  a  number  were  sp  weak  that  they  could  not  digest  the  food, 
which  was  abundant  around  them.  This  still  further  reduced  the  number,  until 
on  September  1  there  were  144  left,  all  of  which,  except  three,  had  recovered  their 
strength  and  health  and  were  in  good  condition. 

On  May  22  Camp  Pleasant,  53  miles  from  Haines,  was  left  for  the  north.  The 
snow  was  melting  and  was  very  soft,  so  that  they  could  only  travel  at  night  when 
there  was  a  crust.  This  necessitated  so  many  delays  that  Mr.  Redmeyer  was 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  he  would  be  unable  to  reach  Circle  City  until  late  in 
rlie  fall,  and  that  the  rations  which  he  had  with  him  would  not  suffice  for  the 
whole  party  for  so  long  a  time.  He  therefore  again  divided  his  men,  sending  eight 
of  them,  in  charge  of  Mr.  O.  Paulsen,  south  to  Seattle  to  join  the  others  at  Fort 
Townsend  and  be  sent  by  steamer  around  by  sea  to  St.  Michael.  He  retained  six 
with  himself.  The  overland  party  then  consisted  of  Hedley  <E.  Redmeyer,  Per 
Johannessen  Hatta,  Per  Nilsen  Siri,  Klemet  Persen  Boini,  Anders  Alasken  Bahr, 
Hans  Andersen  Siri,  Emil  Kjeldberg. 

On  September  27  the  herd  had  reached  the  neighborhood  of  Hutchie  Valley,  at 
which  time  there  was  probably  sufficient  snow  to  enable  them  to  again  use  s'eds, 
after  which  Mr.  Redmeyer  expected  to  make  more  rapid  progress  on  their  way  to 
Circle  City.  At  Circle  City  Mr.  P.  C.  Richardson,  the  contractor  for  carrying  the 
United  States  mails  up  and  down  the  Yukon  Valley,  expected  to  purchase  the  deer 
and  employ  them  for  carding  the  mail. 

On  May  17  I  left  Washington  on  my  return  to  the  Pacific  coast  to  look  after  the 
transportation  of  the  Lapps  from  Fort  Townsend  to  the  reindeer  headquarters 
near  Unalaklik,  Alaska,  reaching  Seattle,  Wash.,  June  3. 

On  the  26th  of  May,  1898,  the  Secretary  of  War  advised  the  commanding  gen¬ 
eral  of  subsistence,  at  Vancouver  Barracks,  Wash.,  that,  under  instructions  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  I  would  take  charge  of  the  reindeer  recently  bought 
in  Lapland  and  turned  over  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  by  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment,  conduct  them  to  Alaska,  and  receipt  for  transportation  and  supplies  for 
the  herders,  and  supervise  the  payment  of  the  salaries  of  the  latter  from  the  relief 
fund  through  the  War  Department.  Accordingly,  upon  my  arrival  in  Seattle, 
my  first  attention  was  given  to  securing  transportation  for  the  Lapps  and  their 
supplies.  There  was  so  great  a  demand  for  vessels  to  carry  the  large  number  of 
miners  wishing  to  go  to  Alaska,  together  with  the  unusual  quantities  of  freight, 
necessitated  by  the  large  emigration,  that  much  difficulty  was  encountered  in 
securing  transportation. 

However,  on  the  7th  of  June,  after  receiving  bids  as  low  as  $9.75  per  ton  for 
freight  on  sailing  vessels,  an  agreement  was  made  with  Mr.  T.  F.  Townsley  by 
which  the  rations  for  the  Lapps  were  to  be  taken  from  Seattle  to  Unalaklik, 
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Alaska,  on  the  steamship  Del  Norte ,  at  the  rate  of  $16  per  ton,  ship  measurement, 
the  usual  rate  for  the  same  on  well-established  lines  being  from  $50  to  $60  per 
ton.  Previous  to  signing  the  agreement  I  ascertained  from  the  marine  insurance 
agencies  that  the  steamer  was  seaworthy.  The  steamer  was  to  have  sailed  June 
17,  but,  owing  to  various  complications  in  which  the  Government  was  not  inter¬ 
ested,  did  not  finally  get  away  until  June  28.  It  being  necessary  to  take  a  few  of 
the  Lapps  to  a  part  of  the  coast  of  Alaska  only  reached  by  the  Del  Norte ,  12  of 
them,  including  the  8  who  had  arrived  from  Haines  Mission,  were  taken  on  board 
the  steamer  with  a  passage  rate  to  Alaska  of  $40  each. 

On  June  8  I  received  word  from  Mr.  Dahl,  in  charge  of  the  Lapps  at  Fort  Town¬ 
send,  accompanied  by  the  certificate  of  the  visiting  physician,  that  the  two  chil¬ 
dren  of  Johan  Olesen  Pulk,  who  were  among  those  who  had  been  sick  with  the 
measles  while  crossing  the  Atlantic,  had  developed  a  scrofulous  affection  that 
woukhiery  soon  necessitate  their  being  kept  separate  from  the  rest  of  the  party, 
thereby  destroying  the  service  that  their  parents  might  otherwise  render  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  Under  the  circumstances  it  seemed  best  to  return  them  to  Lapland, 
and  arrangements  were  made  by  which  they  started  on  the  10th  of  June  on  their 
return  trip. 

On  the  12th  of  June,  in  compliance  with  telegraphic  instructions  from  Major- 
General  Merriam,  dated  June  5,  1898,  Lieut.  Henry  C.  Cabell,  first  lieutenant, 
Fourteenth  United  States  Infantry,  shipped  to  me  from  Dyea,  Alaska,  per  steam¬ 
ship  Utopia,  all  the  relief  supplies  remaining  unsold.  The  larger  portion  of  these 
supplies  was  used  by  Major-General  Merriam  m  rationing  the  Lapps  to  the  31st 
of  January,  1899,  and  the  excess  of  butter  and  bacon  from  the  relief  supplies  over 
and  above  the  amount  required  for  the  rations  was  subsequently  (July  8),  by 
direction  of  the  War  Department,  turned  over  to  the  Interior  Department  for  the 
use  of  the  Lapps.  The  Dalton  sleds  belonging  to  the  relief  expedition  not  being 
needed,  were  not  received  by  me,  but  were  retained  by  General  Merriam. 

Arrangements  were  made  with  the  Seattle  Hardware  Company  for  shipping  the 
remainder  of  the  Lapps  on  the  schooner  Louise  J.  Kenney,  at  the  rate  of  $30  each 
for  second-cabin  passage,  the  Lapps  furnishing  their  own  provisions. 

On  the  21st  of  June  the  Laplanders  were  loaded  on  the  schooner,  when  it  was 
found  that,  unknown  to  me,  the  purser  had  taken  on  board  35  miners,  which  over¬ 
crowded  the  vessel  and  rendered  it  liable  to  seizure  by  the  United  States  authorities 
for  disregard  of  the  emigration  laws. 

Going  over  to  Port  Townsend  from  Seattle,  I  removed  from  the  vessel  30  Lapps 
with  6  children,  and  brought  them  to  Seattle,  where  I  secured  a  $30  rate  (the 
same  as  paid  on  the  Kenney)  for  them  on  the  steamship  Navarro,  leaving  27  Lapps 
and  8  children  on  board  of  the  schooner  Kenney ,  which  sailed  on  the  evening  of 
June  22  for  Alaska. 

Cn  the  Navarro  Dr.  C.  P.  Dolan  was  engaged  as  physician  for  the  Lapps  for 
the  trip,  at  a  cost  of  $43,  and  on  the  steamer  Del  Norte  Dr.  William  J.  Toussant 
was  employed  as  physician  for  the  Lapps  during  the  trip,  at  an  expense  of  $5.  On 
the  schooner  Louise  J.  Kenney  medical  attention  was  given  the  Lapps  by  Dr.  F. 
H.  Gambell,  their  regular  physician. 

The  steamship  Navarro  reached  St.  Michael  on  July  27.  A  day  or  two  after¬ 
wards  the  same  place  was  reached  by  the  steamer  Del  Norte.  The  Lapps  on  the 
Navarro  were  transferred  to  the  Del  Norte,  and  on  July  30  were  landed  at  Una- 
laklik  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  reindeer  station,  the  schooner  Louise  J. 
Kenney,  with  the  first  party  of  Lapps,  having  arrived  on  the  29th.  Arrangements 
are  in  progress  with  the  United  States  mail  contractor  for  the  Yukon  Yalley  by 
which  it  is  hoped  the  larger  number  of  the  Lapps  will  be  distributed  along  the 
Yukon  Yalley  as  they  shall  be  needed,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  United 
Sfates;  mail. 

NATURALIZATION  OF  THE  LAPPS. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  purpose  of  the  Norwegians  and  Lapps  recently  brought 
over  from  Lapland  to  become  permanent  citizens,  the  following  persons  have 
taken  out  their  first  naturalization  papers:  Magnusi  Kjeldsberg,  Johan  Eira,  Wil¬ 
helm  Basi,  Lauritz  Stephansen,  Johan  Hilmar  Hansen,  Karl  Johan  Sacariasen, 
Ole  M.  Rapp,  Alfred  Hermansen,  Ole  Olsen  Bar,  Jeremias  Abrahamsen,  Isak 
Johannesen  Hatta,  Isak  Salamonsen  Nakkila,  Per  Andersen,  Samuel  Johannesen 
Balto,  Nils  Person  Sara,  Nils  Klemetsen,  Lauritz  Larsen,  Otto  M.  Leinan,  Hans 
Samuelsen,  Ole  G.  Berg,  Thoralf  Kjeldberg,  Peder  Berg,  Ole  Johansen  Stenfjeld, 
Karl  Ove  Suhr,  Japeth  Lindeberg,  Ole  Krogh,  and  Johan  Petter  Stalogargo. 

The  Lapps  are  well  satisfied  with  their  new  home,  and  promise  to  make  a  very 
valuable  and  important  addition  to  the  population  of  Alaska  and  the  development 
of  its  resources. 

In  my  estimation,  next  to  the  discovery  of  gold  the  most  important  event  com¬ 
mercially  in  the  history  of  Alaska  during  this  year  is  the  importation  of  this 
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colony  of  Lapps.  Experience  is  rapidly  demonstrating  that  the  only  possible 
efficient  transportation  service  in  Alaska  must  be  through  the  use  of  reindeer,  and 
this  necessitates  the  trained  and  expert  drivers  of  reindeer  found  among  the  civi¬ 
lized  Lapps  and  Finns.  The  68  men  that  were  brought  over  by  this  expedition 
are  all  picked  men  and  expect  to  be  permanent  settlers  of  Alaska.  They  hope 
ultimately  to  have  herds  of  their  own  and  raise  and  train  reindeer  to  sell  to  the 
transportation  companies.  Their  success  will  naturally  attract  others  of  their 
people  and  render  permanent  the  establishment  of  the  reindeer  industry  in  Alaska. 

In  this  connection  I  make  acknowledgments  of  the  assistance  rendered  in  the 
movement  of  the  Lapps  and  reindeer  by  Brig.  Gen.  Henry  C.  Merriam,  U.  S.  A., 
commanding  the  Department  of  the  Columbia;  also  to  Capt.  W.  W.  Robinson,  jr., 
U.  S.  A.,  at  Seattle;  Capt.  B.  Eldridge,  U.  S.  A.;  Capt.  D.  L.  Brainard,  U.  S.  A.; 
Capt.  William  R.  Abercrombie,  U.  S.  A.;  Lieut.  W.  S.  Graves,  U.  S.  A.,  and 
especially  to  my  associate,  Capt.  D.  B.  Devore,  U.  S.  A.,  who  shared  with  me  in 
the  perplexities,  difficulties,  and  hardships  encountered  in  Lapland. 


TRIP  TO  SIBERIA. 


Having  landed  the  Laplanders  with  their  rations  on  the  beach  a  mile  and  a  half 
below  the  village  of  U nalaklik,  the  steamer  Del  Norte  raised  anchor  and  sailed  for 
Golovin  Bay  on  the  evening  of  August  1.  Entering  the  bay  on  the  morning  of 
the  2d  about  8  o’clock,  the  steamer  went  aground.  Here  we  remained  for  twenty- 
four  hours.  'Taking  a  small  boat,  a  visit  was  made  to  the  village  and  Swede  mis¬ 
sion  station,  and  arrangements  were  made  for  landing  the  supplies  for  the  mission 
and,  reindeer  stations,  which  was  successfully  accomplished  that  afternoon. 

Getting  afloat  about  midday  on  the  3d,  a  start  was  made  for  the  Teller  rein¬ 
deer  station,  which  was  reached  on  the  morning  of  the  4th.  The  station  was  vis¬ 
ited  and  inspected  and  we  pushed  on  to  St.  Lawrence  Bay,  Siberia,  which  was 
reached  on  the  morning  of  the  6th.  Going  ashore,  I  found  that  the  station  had 
been  abandoned  by  the  party  in  charge  on  the  3d  of  July.  A  conference  was  had 
with  the  natives  and  notice  was  sent  to  the  owners  of  reindeer  herds  to  drive  their 
animals  to  the  coast  convenient  for  the  ship.  Then  taking  up  anchor,  we  sailed 
out  of  St.  Lawrence  Bay  around  to  the  south  side  of  South  Cape.  On  Sunday,  the 
floating  ice  coming  in  so  thickly  as  to  endanger  the  safety  of  the  vessel,  the  cap¬ 
tain  shifted  his  anchorage  inside  of  the  bay.  The  following  days  were  consumed 
in  securing  100  reindeer,  which  had  been  previously  purchased  by  the  party  in 
charge,  and  61,  which  were  purchased  on  the  spot. 

Having  secured  all  the  deer  that  was  possible  at  the  time  and  taken  on  board 
the  furniture  from  the  station  and  placed  the  houses  in  charge  of  one  of  the 
natives,  the  ship  sailed  for  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  reaching  there  on  the  night  of 
the  10th  of  August.  The  surf  being  too  rough  for  landing  the  deer,  the  vessel  con¬ 
tinued  on  her  course  into  Port  Clarence,  where  they  were  landed  on  the  11th  at 
Teller  reindeer  station  and  placed  in  charge  of  Frederik  Larsen,  a  Lapp  herder, 
who  was  directed  to  drive  them  across  the  country  and  turn  them  over  to  Mr.  W. 
T.  Lopp,  in  charge  of  the  American  Missionary  Association  station  at  Cape  Prince 
of  Wales.  These  deer  w~ere  for  the  purpose  of  returning  in  part  those  which  had 
been  previously  borrowed  from  that  station  by  the  Government  and  sent  overland 
to  Point  Barrow,  to  be  slaughtered  for  food  for  the  whalers  that  were  imprisoned 
in  the  ice  and  out  of  provisions.  The  Rev.  T.  L.  Brevig,  who  was  in  charge  of  the 
buildings,  being  desirous  of  spending  the  winter  in  the  States,  the  custody  of 
the  buildings  was  given  to  Dr.  Brandon,  a  physician  and  miner,  who  intended 
wintering  at  that  place.  Mr.  Brevig  and  family  coming  on  board  of  the  steamer, 
we  sailed  on  the  night  of  the  12th  for  St.  Lawrence  Island,  reaching  there  on  the 
night  of  the  13th.  The  fog  was  so  dense,  however,  that  we  were  unable  to  find 
the  village  until  the  following  morning. 

On  the  14th  Mr.  W.  F.  Doty,  who  had  agreed  to  take  for  one  year  the  school 
previously  taught  by  Mr.  V.  C.  Gam  bell  (who  was  lost  at  sea  while  returning  to 
his  station  in  May),  together  with  his  annual  supplies,  was  landed  on  the  beach, 
and  in  the  evening  the  steamer  sailed  for  Unaiaklik,  which  was  reached  on  the 
16th.  Two  days  were  spent  in  unloading  supplies  and  arranging  the  affairs  of 
the  Eaton  reindeer  station.  On  the  night  of  the  18th  the  Del  Norte  sailed  for  St. 
Michael,  reaching  there  early  in  the  morning  of  the  19th.  On  the  21st  I  was  able 
to  go  on  board  the  steamer  Roanoke  c~  ^  start  for  Seattle,  reaching  there  August  30. 
Leaving  next  day  on  the  railway,  Washington  was  reached  on  the  6th  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  1898,  thus  closing  a  travel  of  31,801  miles  since  the  23d  of  December,  1897. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Sheldon  Jackson, 

United  States  General  Agent  of  Education  in  Alaska. 

The  Commissioner  of  Education. 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

INSTITUTIONS  FOR  HIGHER  EDUCATION. 


GENERAL  STATEMENT. 


The  year  under  consideration,  it  is  generally  conceded,  has  been  a  prosperous 
one  for  the  universities  and  colleges  of  the  country,  although  the  latter  part  of 
the  school  year  was  attended  with  considerable  excitement  and  a  loss  of  students 
caused  by  the  war  with  Spain.  The  reports  of  the  presidents  of  some  of  the  insti¬ 
tutions  show  that  quite  a  number  of  students  left  college  before  the  close  of  the 
year  to  render  service  in  their  country’s  behalf.  Notwithstanding  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  higher  institutions  as  a  class,  it  is  necessary  to  record  the  sus¬ 
pension  of  the  following  institutions  for  women:  Synodical  Female  College,  Flor¬ 
ence,  Ala.;  Elizabeth  Aull  Female  Seminary,  Lexington,  Mo.;  Evelyn  College, 
Princeton,  N.  J.;  Mary  Sharp  College,  Winchester,  Tenn.;  and  Staunton  Female 
Seminary,  Staunton,  Va.  Pierre  University,  East  Pierre,  S.  Dak.,  has  been 
moved  to  Huron,  S.  Dak.,  and  its  name  changed  to  Huron  College.  Three  other 
institutions,  formerly  doing  college  work  are  now  classed  as  secondary  schools. 

NEW  HOME  OF  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY. 


One  of  the  noteworthy  events  of  the  year  was  the  removal  of  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity  from  its  former  home  in  the  heart  of  New  York  City  to  its  new  home.  On 
the  4th  of  October,  1897,  the  university  formally  began  its  work  of  education  in 
the  new  buildings  which  had  been  in  course  of  preparation  for  it  since  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  site  on  Morningside  Heights  in  March,  1892.  In  order  to  give  some 
idea  of  the  cost  of  the  material  equipment  of  a  modern  institution  for  higher  edu¬ 
cation  the  following  statement  concerning  the  cost  of  the  land,  buildings,  equip¬ 
ment,  etc.,  of  Columbia  University  on  Morningside  Heights  is  taken  from  the 
report  of  President  Low,  made  to  the  trustees  on  October  8,  1898: 


Cost  of  land _ 

Legal  expenses _ 

Library: 

Construction  __ 
Equipment _ 

Schermerhorn  Hall: 
Construction 
Equipment _ 

Fayer weather  Hall: 
Construction 
Equipment _ 

Havemeyer  Hall: 
Construction  _ . 
Equipment _ 


$2, 000,  000. 00 

3,637.95 


1,100,  542.09 
97, 037. 38 


457, 658. 17 
35, 786. 35 


274,113.67 
14, 645. 43 


516, 488. 62 
53,  474. 86 


$2, 003, 637. 95 

1,197,579.47 

493, 444. 52 

288, 759. 10 

569, 963. 48 
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Engineering  building: 

Construction - $284,075.50 

Equipment. _ _ 20,325.47 

- $304,400.97 

University  building: 

Construction _  842, 887. 85 

Equipment  of  power  house  and  connections _  115,  578.  52 

Equipment  of  gymnasium _ _ _  39, 399.  24 

-  997, 865. 61 

Vaults: 

East _ 30,382.79 

West _ 37,316.40 

- -  67, 699. 19 

Old  buildings — repairs  and  equipment: 

West  building _  10, 252. 67 

College  Hall _ _ _ . _  5, 113. 34 

-  15,366.01 

Insurance _ 3,754.40 

Outside  street  work _ _  133, 367. 81 

Improvement  of  grounds  and  incidentals _ ...  403, 373. 75 


Total.. _ _ _ _  6,479,212.26 


Even  with  this  large  expenditure  of  funds  the  university  still  needs  dormi¬ 
tories,  a  chapel,  a  building  for  the  college,  a  dining  hall,  an  academic  theater, 
and  a  building  that  shall  be  the  headquarters  of  the  social  life  of  the  students. 

COLLEGE  DORMITORIES. 

While  the  larger  number  of  institutions  for  higher  education  provide  homes  for 
their  students,  there  are  still  a  few  of  the  universities  that  have  not  yet  met  this 
need.  In  these  cases  the  students  are  compelled  to  seek  rooms  among  the  private 
homes  or  boarding  houses  of  the  cities  in  which  such  institutions  are  located.  The 
University  of  Pennsylvania  is  one  of  the  institutions  which  has  but  recently  pro¬ 
vided  these  facilities.  The  dormitory  system,  opened  in  1896  and  costing  nearly 
$400,000,  provides  accommodations  for  nearly  400  students,  and  in  1897-98  all  of  the 
rooms  were  occupied.  Concerning  the  advantages  of  the  dormitory  system,  the 
provost,  in  his  last  report,  says: 

The  transformation  which  your  board  has  made  during  the  past  four  years  has' 
brought  about  an  entirely  new  life,  hitherto  unknown  at  the  university.  For  the 
first  time  there  is  a  community  of  student  life  which  has  not  become  selfish  or  per¬ 
sonal,  and  which,  I  believe,  runs  no  risk  of  becoming  either;  indeed,  that  life  is  a 
robust  one,  and  will  more  and  more  make  itself  felt.  This  identification  of  the 
student  body  with  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  of  which  they  are  more  and 
more  proud,  is  becoming  contagious.  It  is  observable  in  every  throb  of  the  great 
heart  of  the  whole  university.  That  it  is  due  largely  to  the  influence  of  Houston 
Hall,  and  to  the  establishment  of  the  dormitories,  with  their  individual  “home” 
system  and  self-government,  is  evident  to  us  all. 

The  provost  pleads  for  the  means  of  extending  the  dormitory  system. 

Columbia  University,  on  moving  into  its  magnificent  new  home,  still  finds  itself 
without  the  means  of  offering  homes  to  its  students.  President  Low  in  his  last 
report  says: 

The  time  is  at  hand  when  the  trustees  must  determine  their  policy  in  regard  to 
dormitories  upon  the  new  site.  The  demand  for  them,  as  the  sentiment  reaches 
me,  is  almost  universal,  both  among  young  and  old.  Some  want  them  for  the  sake 
of  what  they  call  college  life;  others  for  the  sake  of  securing  that  effect  in  educa¬ 
tion  that  is  born  of  the  community  of  scholars.  *  *  *  The  wants  of  the  student 
are  few  and  simple.  He  is  well  content  with  a  small  room  if  it  be  clean.  Neither 
does  he  need  costly  finish  nor  luxuriousness  of  furniture  in  any  building  which  he 
is  to  occupy.  What  he  does  want  is  convenience  to  the  university,  a  clean  and 
well-kept  room,  plain  but  good  food,  and  surroundings  that  lend  themselves  to 
study. 
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President  Sckurman,  of  Cornell  University,  emphasizes  the  need  of  dormitories 
by  that  institution.  In  his  report  for  1897-98  he  says: 

No  provision  is  made  by  Cornell  University  for  the  social  life  of  the  men  students. 
The  women  have  a  beautiful  home  in  Sage  College.  But  for  the  men  there  is 
nothing.  In  the  absence  of  halls  of  residence  for  students  Greek  letter  fraterni¬ 
ties  have  sprung  up;  but,  cordially  as  these  are  to  be  welcomed,  they  can  not  take 
the  place  of  university  halls,  for  they  rest  on  an  entirely  different,  and  indeed 
antagonistic,  principle.  A  residential  ball  is  open  to  every  student;  a  fraternity 
house  is  closed  to  all  except  the  few  who  are  invited  to  become  members.  The 
one  is  democratic,  the  other  selective.  Hence,  if  one  looks  deep  enough,  it  will 
be  apparent  that  the  more  fully  developed  the  system  of  Greek  letter  fraternities 
at  a  university,  the  greater  is  the  need  of  residential  halls.  And  if,  in  addition  to 
such  halls,  there  were  a  dining  hall  in  which  the  men  from  the  fraternity  houses 
and  men  from  the  public  halls  took  their  meals  together,  the  arrangement  would 
make  for  democracy  and  fraternity  and  tend  to  eliminate  cliquisknes3  and  social 
sectarianism.  If,  furthermore,  there  were  a  club  or  common  room  contiguous  to 
the  dining  hall,  to  which  students  might  resort  after  meals,  and  in  which  they 
might  associate  during  the  intervals  of  relaxation,  enjoying  together  the  ameni¬ 
ties  of  social  intercourse,  the  plan  wrould  be  a  well-nigh  ideal  one.  And  how  much 
education  and  culture — social,  intellectual,  moral,  and  political— the  students 
would  derive  from  one  another,  created,  as  it  were,  from  the  mere  circumstance 
of  their  coming  together!  This  inexhaustible  potency  is  at  present  entirely  lost 
at  Cornell  University,  though  it  is  of  the  highest  value  in  the  education  of  young 
men. 

The  president  states  that  while  the  university  has  many  other  needs,  he  desires 
at  this  time  to  accentuate  the  importance,  for  the  spirit  of  the  university  as  vreli 
as  for  the  life  and  culture  of  its  students,  of  a  great  system  of  halls  of  residence, 
with  the  conjoined  features  of  a  dining  hall  and  clubhouse.”  The  alumni  have 
already  taken  steps  to  raise  $150,000  for  an  alumni  hall  to  be  used  as  a  clubhouse. 

CONTINUOUS  SESSIONS. 

West  Virginia  University,  at  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  has  followed  the  example 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  and  has  abolished  the  three  months'  vacation  in 
summer.  The  scholastic  year  is  divided  into  four  quarters  of  twelve  weeks  each, 
with  recesses  of  one  week  between  quarters. 

NEW  COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

The  University  of  Chicago  and  the  University  of  California  have  established 
colleges  of  commerce,  whose  organization  and  courses  of  study  are  described  else¬ 
where  in  this  report. 

The  Graduate  School  of  Railway  Mechanical  Engineering  was  authorized  by 
the  board  of  trustees  of  Cornell  University,  in  June,  1898,  and  was  organized  in 
February,  1898.  The  courses  in  this  school  will  have  special  relation  to  the  design, 
the  construction,  the  operation,  and  the  test  trials  of  locomotives  and  other  kinds 
of  machinery  employed  in  railroad  operation. 

The  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  at  Cornell  University,  established  by 
an  act  of  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York,  approved  March  28,  1898,  was 
opened  for  instruction  in  September,  1898.  The  legislative  act  provides  for  the 
purchase  and  use  of  80,000  acres  of  land  in  the  Adirondack  forests  as  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  area,  and  that  the  College  of  Forestry  ‘  ‘  shall  conduct  upon  said  land  such 
experiments  in  forestry  as  it  may  deem  most  advantageous  to  the  interests  of  the 
State  and  the  advancement  of  scientific  forestry,  and  may  plant,  raise,  cut,  and 
sell  timber  at  such  times,  of  such  species  and  quantities  and  in  such  manner,  as  it 
may  deem  best  with  a  view  to  obtaining  and  imparting  knowledge  concerning  the 
scientific  management  and  use  of  forests,  their  regulation  and  administration, 
the  production,  harvesting,  and  reproduction  of  wood  crops  and  earning  a  revenue 
therefrom.”  The  college  was  organized  by  the  appointment  of  Dr.  B.  E.  Fernow, 
chief  of  the  Division  of  Forestry  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
as  director  and  professor  of  forestry,  and  of  Filibert  Roth,  B.  S.,  of  the  same 
division,  as  assistant  professor  of  forestry  and  forest  manager.  There  have  been 
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arranged  a  full  four-year  course  leading  to  a  degree  of  Bachelor  of  the  Science  of 
Forestry,  a  one- year  special  course,  and  a  one- term  synoptical  course.  The  four- 
year  course  is  planned  to  give  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  branches  of  the  pro¬ 
fession  and  to  prepare  men  to  manage  and  administer  forest  estates  for  private 
owners,  or  for  the  State  or  National  Government,  and  also  to  teach  the  profession 
in  the  colleges  which  are  likely  in  the  near  future  to  establish  chairs  of  forestry 
science  and  practice.  This  course  comprises  in  its  first  two  years  the  basal  or  pre¬ 
paratory  studies  of  mathematics,  natural  science,  engineering,  political  economy, 
etc. ,  its  last  two  years  being  devoted  to  the  purely  professional  subjects.  The  one- 
year  special  course  is  planned  for  farmers,  lumbermen,  and  others  not  desiring  a 
general  scientific  training,  but  wishing  to  acquire  such  technical  and  practical 
knowledge  of  forestry  as  will  enable  them  to  manage  more  intelligently  and 
economically  their  own  woodlands.  Finally,  the  one-term  synoptical  course  will 
meet  the  requirements  of  students  of  political  economy  and  others  wishing  to  make 
a  brief  survey  of  the  subject  of  forestry  as  a  matter  of  general  education.1 

The  School  of  Library  Science,  which  had  been  conducted  at  Armour  Institute 
of  Technology,  Chicago,  Ill.,  since  September,  1893,  was  transferred  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois  in  September,  1897,  and  offers  a  four  years’  course  of  study 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Library  Science.  Two  years  of  the  course 
are  devoted  to  general  university  studies,  and  the  last  two  years  to  technical 
library  work. 

RATIO  OF  STUDENTS  TO  POPULATION,  1872-1898. 

The  following  tabular  statement,  giving  the  number  of  students  in  higher  educa¬ 
tion  to  each  1,000,000  persons  in  the  United  States  from  1872  to  1898,  shows  a 
very  substantial  increase  for  each  class  of  students  represented.  As  would 
naturally  be  expected,  by  far  the  greatest  increase  is  shown  in  the  column  devoted 
to  graduate  students,  the  ratio  having  increased  from  5  students  in  1872  to  74  in 
1898.  The  first  column  of  students  includes  all  undergraduate,  collegiate,  and 
technical  students  in  universities  and  colleges  for  men  and  for  both  sexes,  in  col¬ 
leges  for  women,  Division  A,  and  in  schools  of  technology: 

Number  of  students  in  higher  education  to  each  1,000,000  persons  from  1872  to 

1897-98  ( based  on  the  number  of  students  in  the  colleges  of  the  United  States). 


Year. 

Under 
gradu¬ 
ate  col 
legiate 
and  tech 
nical  stu¬ 
dents. 

Gradu¬ 
ate  stu¬ 
dents. 

Law  stu¬ 
dents. 

Medical 

students. 

Theolog¬ 
ical  stu¬ 
dents. 

Total. 

1872 . 

573 

5 

49 

142 

83 

852 

1873 . 

739 

5 

52 

176 

93 

1,065 

1874 . 

749 

7 

61 

182 

102 

1,101 

1875 . . . 

736 

8 

61  1 

196 

120 

1,121 

1876. . . . . 

706 

9 

59 

194 

95 

1,063 

1877 . . - . 

701 

8 

61 

209 

86 

1,065 

1878. . . . . 

781 

9 

64 

210 

91 

1,155 

1879 . . - . . 

775 

10 

62 

231 

97 

1,175 

1880. . 

770 

8 

62 

238 

105 

1,183 

1881 . .  - . . . 

755 

9 

63 

242 

93 

1,162 

1882-83 . ’ . . . 

731 

10 

57 

237 

92 

1,127 

1883-84 . . 

741 

14 

49 

230 

96 

1,130 

1884-85 . 

742 

15 

49 

197 

103 

1,106 

1885-86. . 

687 

16 

53 

221 

110 

1,087 

1886-87  . . . . . . . 

690 

21 

54 

208 

107 

1,080 

1887-88 . 

688 

22 

61 

231 

109 

1,111 

1888-89 . . . . 

729 

22 

64 

245 

114 

1,174 

1889-90  .  . 

850 

27 

72 

266 

112 

1,327 

1890-91 . . . . 

901 

33 

82 

284 

115 

1,415 

1891-92 . . 

980 

39 

94 

284 

115 

1,512 

1892-93 . 

1,037 

43 

105 

298 

118 

1,601 

1893-94 . . 

1,087 

51 

107 

320 

113 

1,678 

1894-95 . . 

1,128 

58 

130 

331 

116 

1,763 

1895-96 . . . 

1,158 

62 

139 

346 

114 

1,819 

1896-97 . 

1,142 

69 

146 

342 

115 

1,814 

1897-98 . 

1,193 

74 

163 

328 

117 

1,875 

1  Report  of  President  of  Cornell  University  for  1897-98. 
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Students. — The  total  number  of  students  reported  in  collegiate,  graduate,  and 
professional  departments  of  institutions  for  higher  education  and  in  professional 
schools  for  the  year  1897-98  is  144,477,  of  which  number  43,419  were  enrolled  as 
professional  students  pursuing  studies  in  law,  medicine,  and  theology,  leaving 
101,058  students  reported  as  pursuing  studies  in  the  liberal  arts  and  in  technology. 
In  this  number  are  5,514  graduate  students,  not  including  graduate  students  in 
professional  departments,  who  remained  at  the  various  institutions  for  advanced 
study  and  research,  an  increase  of  almost  600  students  over  the  number  for  the 
preceding  year.  The  number  of  resident  graduate  students  at  certain  institu¬ 
tions  during  the  year  was  as  follows: 


Institutions. 


University  of  California . 

Leland  Stanford  Junior  University  . . 

University  of  Colorado . . . 

Yale  University. . . . 

Catholic  University  of  America . 

Columbian  University . 

Georgetown  University . . 

University  of  Illinois . . . . 

University  of  Chicago  . . . . 

Northwestern  University . . . . 

Indiana  University  . . 

State  University  of  Iowa . . . . 

University  of  Kansas . 

Tulane  University . . . . . 

Johns  Hopkins  University . . . . 

Boston  University . . . 

Harvard  University . . 

Clark  University . . . . 

U ni ver si ty  of  Michigan . . . . . . 

University  of  Minnesota  . . . . 

University  of  Missouri . . . . 

St.  Louis  University.. . . . 

University  of  Nebraska . 

Princeton  University . . 

Cornell  University. . . . . 

Columbia  University . 

New  York  University . . . . 

St.  Xavier  College  (Ohio) . . 

University  of  Cincinnati . . 

Western  Reserve  University . . 

Ohio  State  University . . . 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University  . . . . . 

Central  High  School  (Philadelphia,  Pa.) . - 

University  of  Pennsylvania. . . . . . . 

Brown  University . . . 

Vanderbilt  University . 

University  of  Virginia . . . . 

University  of  Wisconsin . 

Radclifte  College. . 

Wellesley  College . . . 

Barnard  College.. . . 

Bryn  Mawr  College . . . 

Alabama  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College. 

Purdue  University . . . 

Kansas  Agricultural  College  . . 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. . 

Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College. 


Students 
in  grad¬ 
uate 
depart¬ 
ments. 

Gradu¬ 
ates  in 
profes¬ 
sional 
depart¬ 
ments. 

Total 
number 
of  grad¬ 
uate 

students. 

165 

84 

249 

106 

108 

21 

21 

240 

180 

a  438 

52 

84 

136 

68 

33 

101 

41 

58 

99 

31 

74 

105 

875 

238 

1,113 

32 

188 

220 

73 

11 

84 

49 

61 

no 

42 

42 

73 

73 

215 

168 

383 

112 

201 

313 

272 

758 

&  1,089 

44 

44 

71 

162 

c246 

184 

12 

196 

23 

d  25 

67 

67 

140 

21 

161 

123 

t  123 

163 

32 

e250 

249 

520 

/813 

122 

168 

290 

42 

42 

39 

45 

84 

26 

48 

74 

29 

29 

22 

22 

32 

32 

154 

381 

535 

53 

53 

37 

49 

88 

20 

45 

65 

106 

106 

61 

61 

32 

32 

61 

61 

47 

47 

23 

23 

42 

42 

52 

52 

70 

70 

39 

39 

a  Includes  18  graduates  in  undergraduate  departments. 
b  Includes  59  graduates  in  undergraduate  departments, 
c  Includes  13  graduates  in  undergraduate  departments. 
d  Includes  2  graduates  in  undergraduate  departments, 
e  Includes  55  graduates  in  undergraduate  departments. 
/Includes  44  graduates  in  undergraduate  departments. 
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The  continued  increase  in  the  number  of  graduate  students  is  one  of  the  most 
encouraging  features  in  the  system  of  higher  education.  An  examination  of  the 
catalogues  of  the  various  universities  and  colleges  shows  that  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  professors  and  instructors  obtain  leaves  of  absence  for  the  purpose  of  pur¬ 
suing  advanced  studies  and  thus  become  better  qualified  for  their  teaching  duties. 
That  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  persons  who  obtain  advanced  degrees  enter 
the  teaching  profession  is  shown  by  the  occupations  of  persons  who  have  received 
their  degrees  from  the  institutions  which  furnish  such  data. 

During  the  year  1898  there  was  published  a  catalogue  of  the  Graduate  School  of 
Harvard  University  from  1873  to  1898,  containing  the  names,  addresses,  and  occu¬ 
pations  of  1 ,011  different  persons  who  have  received  degrees  from  the  school.  The 
information  contained  therein  has  been  carefully  summarized  in  the  report  of  the 
dean  of  the  Graduate  School  to  the  president  of  Harvard  University  for  the  year 
1897-98,  from  which  the  following  extracts  are  taken: 

Recipients  of  higher  nonprofessional  degrees  from  Harvard  University  ( on  exami¬ 
nation)  ,  1873-1898. 


Year. 

Doctors  of  phi¬ 
losophy. 

Doctors  of  sci¬ 
ence. 

Masters  of  arts. 

Masters  of  sci¬ 
ence. 

Whole  num¬ 
ber. 

Deceased. 

Living. 

Whole  num¬ 
ber. 

Deceased. 

Living. 

Whole  num¬ 
ber. 

Deceased. 

Living. 

Whole  num¬ 
ber. 

Deceased. 

! 

3 

1S70  . . . 

al 

1 

1873  . 

o 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1874  . . 

8 

1 

7 

1875  . . . . 

3 

3 

1 

1 

13 

2 

11 

1876 . . . 

5 

2 

3 

2 

5 

_ 

1877 . . - . . 

4 

1 

3 

9 

1 

8 

1878 

4 

4 

3 

3 

13 

2 

11 

1879 

o 

2 

1 

1 

9 

9 

1880 

5 

1 

4 

14 

14 

1881 . 

o 

1 

1 

1 

1 

7  ' 

7 

1882 . . . 

1 

1 

1883 .... . - . 

5 

i 

4 

12 

2 

10 

1 

1884  . . 

5 

l 

4 

1 

1 

15 

3 

12 

1885  . - . 

4 

4 

12 

1 

11 

1886 . . . 

4 

4 

2 

2 

17 

2 

15 

1887  .  _ 

1 

1 

1 

I 

18 

1 

17 

1888  . . . 

7 

7 

32 

32 

1889  . . . 

4 

4 

2 

2 

23 

23 

1890 . 

8 

8 

31 

3 

28 

1891 

7 

7 

1 

1 

45 

2 

43 

1892  .... 

5 

5 

1 

1 

78 

76 

1893  . 

12 

12 

1 

1 

70 

1 

69 

1894 . . 

16 

l 

15 

2 

2 

93 

2 

91 

1895  . 

16 

16 

2 

2 

84 

4 

80 

1896 

18 

18 

98 

1 

97 

1897  . 

25 

2 

23 

1 

1 

112 

1 

111 

1898  . 

26 

26 

102 

102 

5 

5 

Total  b . 

190 

11 

179 

22 

1 

21 

930 

33 

897 

5 

5 

a  Voted  in  1894. 


b  One  hundred  and  thirty-six  names  duplicated. 
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Doctors  of  philosophy  and  science  classified  according  to  the  subjects  in  which  the 
degrees  have  been  conferred ,  1873-1898. 


Ph.  D. 

: 

S.  D. 

Total. 

69 

69 

Classical  . . . - . . - . . . - 

. 33 

Germanic,  etc _ _ _ _ 

English.  --  --  _ 

.  17 

Romance  _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Comparative  - _ _ _ _  _ 

.  i 

Sa.nstrHfc _  .  _  _  _  _  _ 

_  l 

Semitic _ _  _ _ _ _ -  .  6 

Philosophy _ _ _ _  - 

18 

18 

33 

History  -  _ _ _ _ _ _ 

99 

Political  science . . . - . . . . 

10 

10 

Mathematics _ _ _ 

8 

3 

10 

Phvsics  _  ..  --  -  _  _  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ - 

9 

3 

13 

Chemistry _ _ _  _ _ _ _ 

14 

38 

5 

19 

N atural history  .  .  -  __  _  _ _ _ _ 

13 

50 

Am#v';ir.a.n  K.rr.bflfinlnp'v  a.nrl  fithnolnp-v 

2 

2 

Total . . . . . 

190 

i 

22 

313 

Of  the  212  men  who  received  the  doctorate  171  are  or  have  been  teachers,  chiefly 
in  colleges.  Sixteen  are  classified  as  scientists;  6  are  clergymen,  but  5  of  them  are 
or  have  been  also  professors  in  colleges  or  theological  seminaries;  6  are  lawyers  or 
are  in  public  life,  and  7  are  still  continuing  their  studies,  as  a  rule,  in  Europe. 

Of  the  A.  M.’s  who  are  not  also  Ph.  D.’s  it  is  found  that  72  are  lawyers,  13  phy¬ 
sicians,  61  clergymen,  12  journalists  or  authors,  7  librarians,  19  scientists,  28  in 
business,  and  316  teachers. 

The  catalogue  shows — not  counting  private  tutors,  assistants  in  college  work, 
and  a  few  doubtful  cases — 331  teachers  in  colleges  (211  professors  and  120  instruct¬ 
ors)  and  103  teachers  in  secondary  schools. 

The  catalogue  of  Johns  Hopkins  University  for  1897-98  contains  the  names  of  439 
persons  who  have  received  the  Ph.  D.  degree.  Of  this  number  382,  or  about  87  per 
cent,  are  or  have  been  engaged  in  teaching,  and  4  are  still  pursuing  their  studies. 

The  reports  for  1897  and  1898  of  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  dean  of  the  School 
of  Philosophy  of  Columbia  University,  contain  the  names  of  51  recipients  of  higher 
degrees  who  are  engaged  in  teaching.  This  list  is  very  incomplete  and  does  not 
include  any  of  the  graduates  from  the  other  graduate  schools.  In  the  report  for 
1897  Br.  Butler  states  that  a  majority  of  the  candidates  for  higher  degrees  under 
the  faculty  of  philosophy  look  forward  to  the  teaching  profession. 

Residence  of  college  students. — Tables  3  to  11  show  the  number  of  students  from 
the  several  States  attending  the  colleges  of  the  United  States,  and  the  States  and 
geographical  divisions  in  which  they  attend  college.  From  these  tables  it  may  be 
seen  that  of  the  90,488  students  included  in  this  investigation,  33  are  from  Cuba, 
17  from  Plawaii,  5  from  Porto  Rico,  and  751  from  other  foreign  countries.  In 
Table  4  are  given  the  number  and  proportion  of  students  attending  college  in  the 
States  and  geographical  divisions  in  which  they  reside.  This  table  shows  that  a 
larger  proportion  of  California  students  attend  the  colleges  of  their  own  State  than 
do  the  students  from  any  other  State  in  the  Union,  and  that  the  North  Atlantic 
division  leads  all  other  divisions  in  holding  the  students  from  their  respective  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country.  Table  5  shows  the  number  and  proportion  of  students 
attending  the  colleges  of  the  several  States  who  are  drawn  from  the  localities  in 
which  such  colleges  are  situated. 

Degrees. — The  number  of  degrees,  excluding  degrees  in  law,  medicine,  theology, 
dentistry,  pharmacy,  and  veterinary  medicine  conferred  in  1897-98  may  be  found 
in  Tables  20,  21,  22,  28,  33,  39,  and  40  of  this  chapter.  There  were  conferred  12,150 
bachelor  degrees,  of  which  number  8,256  were  received  by  men  and  3,894  by  women. 
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Of  the  total  number,  6,557  were  A.  B.  degrees.  The  Ph.  D.  degree,  on  examina¬ 
tion,  was  conferred  on  267  men  and  37  women.  The  number  of  honorary  degrees 
reported  as  having  been  conferred  during  the  year  is  632,  being  159  less  than  the 
number  for  the  preceding  year.  The  protests  against  the  practice  of  conferring 
the  degree  of  *Ph.  D.  as  an  honorary  degree  seem  to  be  having  some  effect,  as  the 
number  of  such  degrees  reported  in  1897-98  is  but  15,  which  is  50  per  cent  less 
than  the  number  granted  in  1896-97. 

Property.— The  total  amount  of  money  invested  in  universities,  colleges,  and 
schools  of  technology,  as  reported  by  the  institutions,  is  $311,842,428,  which  is 
about  $16,000,000  more  than  the  amount  reported  in  1896-97.  The  endowment 
funds  amount  to  $133,576,967,  and  the  remainder  represents  the  value  of  grounds, 
buildings,  machinery,  apparatus,  and  libraries  used  for  instruction  and  research. 

Income.— The  total  income  of  these  institutions  is  reported  as  $25,963,242.  Of 
this  amount,  $9,738,718  was  derived  from  tuition  fees,  $6,414,363  from  endowment 
funds,  $6,498,338  was  appropriated  by  the  General  Government  and  the  various 
States  and  municipalities,  and  the  remainder  was  received  from  miscellaneous 
sources.  The  receipts  from  endowment  funds  amount  to  an  income  of  4.8  per 
cent  on  the  amount  invested. 

Benefactions. — The  amount  of  gifts  and  bequests  reported  as  having  been 
received  during  the  year  is  $8,204,281. 

The  summarized  and  detailed  statistics  concerning  the  institutions  for  higher 
education  are  given  in  the  following  pages: 
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Table  1. — Whole  number  of  students  receiving  higher  education  ( including  students 
in  undergraduate  and  graduate  departments  of  universities  and  colleges ,  colleges 
for  women,  schools  of  technology,  and  in  professional  schools  and  departments). 


State  or  Territory. 

Universities 
and  colleges 
for  men  and 
for  both 
sexes. 

Colleges  for  wo¬ 

men— Division  A. 

Colleges  for  wo¬ 

men— Division  B. 

Schools  of 
technology. 

Professional 
schools  and 
departments 
(law,  medi¬ 
cine,  and  the¬ 
ology). 

Total  number 
of  students  in 
higher  educa¬ 
tion. 

Male. 

Fe¬ 

male. 

Male. 

Fe¬ 

male. 

Male. 

Fe¬ 

male. 

Male. 

Fe¬ 

male. 

United  States . 

58,407 

17, 765 

4,416 

10,570 

8,611 

1,289 

41,677 

1,742 

108,695 

35,782 

North  Atlantic  Division 

21, 747 

2,505 

3,879 

902 

2,532 

174 

13,507 

542 

37. 786 

8,002 

South  Atlantic  Division 

6,537 

818 

472 

4,396 

1,611 

12 

5,609 

90 

13, 757 

5, 788 

South  Central  Division. 

6,476 

2,389 

3,800 

896 

49 

5,009 

52 

12,381 

6,290 

North  Central  Division. 

20, 031 

9,999 

43 

1,428 

2, 765 

689 

16, 230 

911 

39,026 

13,070 

Western  Division . 

3,616 

2,054 

22 

44 

807 

365 

1,322 

147 

5, 745 

2, 632 

NorthAtlanticDivision: 

850 

'  189 

32 

246 

7 

1,096 

228 

564 

0 

67 

14 

120 

0 

751 

14 

362 

99 

238 

0 

600 

99 

Massachusetts . 

4,079 

417 

2, 467 

140 

1,494 

72 

2;  473 

148 

8,046 

3,244 

634 

178 

101 

50 

735 

228 

2,332 

95 

84 

24 

508 

9 

2,924 

128 

New  York . 

5, 737 

663 

1,080 

162 

395 

0 

5,870 

214 

12,002 

2, 129 

1,327 

0 

2 

391 

14 

486 

0 

2, 204 

16 

5;  862 

864 

322 

566 

3,566 

164 

9,428 

1,916 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware  . . 

105 

5 

105 

5 

Maryland . 

1,054 

105 

239 

324 

262 

0 

2,033 

60 

3, 349 

728 

District  of  Columbia 

625 

139 

1, 412 

24 

2,037 

163 

Virginia . 

1,147 

58 

233 

1,003 

554 

0 

830 

0 

2,531 

1,294 

West  Virginia. 

368 

119 

2 

236 

2 

604 

123 

North  Carolina 

1,353 

141 

775 

293 

12 

292 

0 

1,938 

928 

South  Carolina _ 

736 

63 

997 

335 

0 

164 

1 

1,235 

1,061 

Georgia _  _ 

980 

80 

1,295 

167 

0 

642 

3 

1,789 

1,378 

Florida 

169 

108 

169 

108 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

1,202 

321 

800 

1,655 

14 

2,857 

1,135 

Tennessee 

1,781 

793 

959 

1,923 

22 

3, 704 

1,774 

Alabama  _  _ 

703 

172 

670 

292 

20 

262 

3 

1, 257 

865 

Mississippi _ 

419 

34 

930 

216 

9 

52 

0 

687 

973 

Louisiana  . 

678 

250 

85 

418 

1,093 

337 

Texas . _ . 

1,226 

530 

296 

337 

0 

535 

10 

2,098 

836 

Arkansas  _  _ 

431 

264 

60 

164 

1 

595 

325 

Oklahoma 

20 

7 

51 

20 

71 

27 

Indian  Territory 

16 

18 

16 

18 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio  . . 

3,453 

1,792 

327 

240 

0 

2, 380 

114 

6,073 

2,233 

Indiana  _ 

1,885 

779 

739 

97 

878 

44 

3, 502 

920 

Illinois . 

3. 811 

2,057 

43 

231 

143 

1 

4, 844 

386 

8,798 

2,718 

Michigan  . 

1,684 

901 

443 

83 

1,727 

127 

3, 854 

1,111 

Wisconsin 

1,688 

547 

26 

571 

3 

2,259 

576 

Minnesota  . . 

1,778 

814 

10 

1,069 

31 

2, 847 

855 

Iowa  . . . 

1,578 

942 

465 

100 

1,192 

86 

3,235 

1,128 

Missouri _ 

1,752 

729 

774 

2,870 

63 

4, 622 

1,566 

North  Dakota 

83 

44 

35 

20 

118 

64 

South  Dakota 

142 

89 

244 

123 

386 

212 

Nebraska 

957 

620 

399 

22 

1,356 

642 

Kansas  _ _ _ 

1,220 

685 

60 

456 

265 

300 

35 

1,976 

1,045 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

34 

49 

13 

5 

47 

54 

Wyoming _ 

37 

24 

37 

24 

Colorado  .  _ _ 

269 

213 

337 

60 

325 

29 

931 

302 

New  Mexico . . 

58 

28 

58 

28 

Arizona _ 

42 

16 

42 

16 

Utah . 

52 

57 

104 

64 

156 

121 

Nevada.  _ 

108 

59 

108 

59 

Idaho  _ _ _ _ 

56 

31 

56 

31 

Washington  . . 

343 

142 

111 

56 

454 

198 

Oregon 

246 

185 

184 

152 

159 

19 

589 

356 

California . 

2, 429 

1,278 

22 

44 

838 

99 

3,267 

1,443 
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Table  2. — Number  of  undergraduate  and  graduate  students  in  public  universi¬ 
ties,  colleges ,  and  schools  of  technology. 


Collegiate  depart¬ 
ments. 


Graduate  departments. 


Resident. 


Nonresident. 


Total  number  of 
undergraduate 
and  graduate 
students. 


State  or  Territory. 


Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

r2 

Female. 

Total. 

United  States  - 

21,805 

6, 415 

o 

V  1 
8  1 

1,093 

415 

1,508 

182 

48 

230 

23,080 

6,878 

29,958 

N.  Atlantic  Division 

4,693 

242 

4,935 

131 

6 

137 

O 

0 

O 

4,826 

248 

5,074 

S.  Atlantic  Division. 

3, 325 

228 

3. 553 

125 

10 

135 

24 

1 

25 

3.  474 

239 

3, 713 

S.  Central  Division. . 

2, 201 

531 

2, 735 

68 

12 

80 

14 

4 

18 

2, 236 

547 

2,833 

N.  Central  Division 

9,297 

3, 969 

13.266 

628 

290 

918 

123 

37 

160 

10, 048 

4,296 

14, 344 

Western  Division 

2,286 

1,445 

3,731 

141 

97 

238 

19 

6 

25 

2, 448 

1,548 

3, 994 

N.  Atlantic  Division; 
Maine _ 

307 

10 

317 

7 

0 

r v 

0 

0 

o 

314 

10 

324 

New  Hampshire 

65 

14 

79 

o 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

67 

14 

81 

V  ermont _ 

245 

51 

298 

i 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

247 

51 

298 

Massachusetts  . . 

1,196 

69 

1,265 

82 

3 

85 

1 

0 

1 

1, 279 

72 

1, 351 

Rhode  Island _ 

96 

48 

144 

5 

2 

7 

0 

0 

0 

101 

50 

151 

Connecticut _ 

84 

24 

108 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

84 

24 

108 

New  York.  _ . 

1,110 

0 

1,110 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1, 110 

0 

1, 110 

New  Jersey - 

161 

14 

175 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

161 

14 

175 

Pennsylvania .  _ . 

1,429 

12 

1,441 

34 

1 

35 

0 

0 

0 

1,463 

13 

1,476 

S.  Atlantic  Division; 

Delaware . 

102 

5 

107 

3 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

105 

5 

110 

Maryland  . . . 

310 

0 

340 

3 

0 

3 

1 

0 

1 

344 

0 

344 

Dist.  Columbia.. 

70 

33 

103 

3 

2 

5 

0 

0 

0 

73 

35 

108 

Virginia _ 

797 

0 

797 

59 

0 

59 

10 

0 

10. 

868 

0 

866 

West  Virginia  .. 

259 

63 

322 

5 

6 

11 

10 

1 

11 

274 

70 

344 

North  Carolina  . 

635 

16 

651 

27 

1 

28 

3 

0 

3 

665 

17 

682 

South  Carolina .. 

507 

17 

524 

13 

0 

13 

0 

0 

0 

520 

17 

537 

Georgia  - . . 

510 

14 

524 

8 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

518 

14 

532 

Florida  . . . 

105 

80 

185 

4 

1 

5 

0 

0 

0 

109 

81 

190 

S.  Central  Division; 

Kentucky  . 

190 

58 

248 

5 

1 

6 

0 

0 

0 

195 

59 

254 

Tennessee . 

192 

59 

251 

12 

2 

14 

0 

0 

0 

204 

61 

265 

Alabama . 

438 

35 

473 

27 

0 

27 

0 

0 

0 

465 

35 

500 

Mississippi .. . 

389 

160 

549 

4 

0 

4 

14 

4 

18 

407 

184 

571 

Louisiana  . . 

158 

0 

158 

4 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

162 

0 

162 

Texas . . . 

613 

129 

742 

14 

7 

21 

0 

0 

0 

627 

138 

763 

Arkansas.  . . 

151 

63 

217 

1 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

155 

65 

220 

Oklahoma  . 

70 

27 

97 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

71 

27 

98 

N.  Central  Division; 

Ohio . . . 

1.004 

413 

1,417 

41 

34 

75 

10 

4 

14 

1,055 

451 

1, 506 

Indiana . . 

1,261 

376 

1,637 

80 

35 

115 

15 

0 

15 

1, 356 

411 

1,767 

Illinois  . . 

538 

158 

696 

30 

1 

31 

36 

11 

47 

604 

170 

774 

Michigan . . 

1,407 

648 

2,055 

52 

2.4 

76 

2 

1 

3 

1,461 

673 

2,134 

Wisconsin. . 

994 

335 

1,329 

78 

28 

106 

17 

5 

90 

1,089 

368 

1,457 

Minnesota . 

1,014 

577 

1. 591 

138 

46 

184 

0 

0 

~0 

1.152 

623 

1,775 

Iowa..  . . 

867 

278 

1, 145 

32 

22 

54 

29 

10 

39 

928 

310 

1,238 

Missouri  _ 

439 

102 

541 

19 

4 

23 

0 

0 

0 

458 

106 

564 

N orth  Dakota. . . 

80 

52 

132 

4 

0 

4 

3 

0 

3 

87 

52 

139 

South  Dakota... 

272 

153 

425 

9 

7 

16 

3 

3 

6 

284 

163 

447 

Nebraska _ 

583 

392 

975 

87 

53 

140 

3 

1 

4 

673 

446 

1,119 

Kansas . . . 

838 

485 

1,323 

58 

36 

94 

5 

2 

7 

901 

523 

1, 424 

Western  Division; 

Montana _ 

38 

40 

78 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

38 

40 

78 

Wyoming . 

33 

22 

55 

4 

2 

6 

2 

0 

2 

39 

24 

63 

Colorado _ 

454 

171 

625 

21 

8 

29 

11 

1 

12 

486 

180 

666 

New  Mexico  .... 

57 

28 

85 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

58 

28 

86 

Arizona  . . 

42 

16 

58 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

42 

16 

58 

Utah. . . 

152 

117 

289 

3 

4 

—7- 

0 

0 

0 

155 

121 

276 

Nevada _ _ 

105 

58 

163 

3 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

108 

59 

167 

Idaho . 

53 

31 

84 

3 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

56 

31 

87 

Washington . 

239 

147 

386 

3 

2 

5 

0 

0 

0 

24 2 

149 

391 

Oregon _ 

244 

185 

429 

8 

10 

18 

0 

0 

0 

252 

195 

447 

California _ 

869 

630 

1,499 

95 

70 

.  165 

6 

5 

11 

970 

705 

1,675 
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Table  3. — Proportion  of  population  to  college  students  ( based  on  the  number  of 
students  from  the  several  States  in  the  colleges  of  the  United  States). 


State  or  Territory. 

1898-9T. 

1897-98. 

Number 
of  stu¬ 
dents 
from  the 
several 
States 
attend¬ 
ing  col¬ 
lege. 

Estimated 

population 

(1898). 

Number 
of  people 
to  each 
college 
student. 

Number 
of  stu¬ 
dents 
from  the 
several 
States 
attend  • 
ing  col 
lege. 

Estimated 

population 

(1897). 

Number 
of  people 
to  each 
college 
student. 

Uni+ed  States . 

84,955 

70,595,321 

83i 

89,679 

71,374,142 

796 

North  Atlantic  Division . 

26.472 

19,520,400 

737 

27,956 

19,947,800 

714 

South  Atlantic  Division . 

9,064 

9.667,000 

1,069 

9,451 

9, 732, 882 

1,030 

South  Central  Division . 

10,232 

12, 747,200 

1,246 

10,382 

12, 844, 600 

1,237 

N orth  Central  Division . . . 

32,581 

24,827,541 

762 

34,800 

24,933.500 

716 

Western  Division . 

6,606 

3,833,180 

580 

7,090 

3, 915, 360 

552 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine . - . 

1,277 

655 . 600 

513 

1,275 

657,300 

515 

New  Hampshire . 

569 

a  389, 000 

684 

613 

398, 700 

650 

Y  ermont . . 

646 

332, 500 

515 

690 

333, 000 

483 

Massachusetts . 

5, 416 

2,547,000 

471 

5,785 

2,634,000 

455 

Rhode  Island . 

777 

393, 400 

506 

759 

395, 700 

521 

Connecticut . . 

1,399 

817,900 

585 

1,467 

840, 100 

573 

New  York . 

7,873 

6,722,000 

854 

8,209 

6, 851,000 

835 

New  Jersey . 

1,641 

1.716,000 

1,046 

1,790 

1,768,000 

988 

Pennsylvania . . . . 

6, 874 

5,947,000 

865 

7,368 

6,070,000 

824 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware . 

205 

6173,200 

845 

212 

6173,200 

817 

Maryland . . . 

1,257 

1,159,000 

922 

1,243 

|  1.179,000 

949 

District  of  Columbia . 

497 

273,600 

551 

526 

277,782 

528 

Virginia . . 

1,641 

1,697,000 

1,034 

1,835 

1,704,000 

929 

West  Virginia. . 

562 

849, 300 

1,511 

624 

d  849.  300 

1,361 

North  Carolina  . . 

1.838 

1,763,000 

859 

1,826 

d  1, 763,  000 

965 

South  Carolina . 

1,251 

1,256,000 

1,004 

1,317 

1.274,000 

967 

Georgia . 

1,444 

2,015,000 

1,395 

1,484 

da,  015,  ooo 

1,358 

Florida . 

369 

480, 900 

1,303 

384 

497, 600 

1,296 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky  . . . . 

1,537 

1,993,000 

1,297 

1,691 

d  1,993, 000 

1, 179 

Tennessee  . . 

1,989 

cl,  857, 000 

943 

1,941 

d  1.877, 000 

967 

Alabama  . . . 

1,207 

1,- 709. 000 

1,416 

1,255 

1, 741,000 

1.387 

Mississippi . 

1,074 

cl,  431.  000 

1,332 

894 

cl.  431, 000 

1,601 

Louisiana . 

1,200 

1, 234, 000 

1,028 

1,107 

1,253,000 

1,132 

Texas . 

2,251 

2,979,000 

1,323 

2,446 

d2, 979,000 

1,218 

Arkansas . . 

828 

1,270,000 

1,534 

848 

1,290,000 

1,521 

Oklahoma  . . . . 

101 

274,200 

2,715 

134 

280,600 

2,094 

Indian  Territory . . 

65 

66 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio . 

5,754 

3, 855,000 

670 

5,895 

3, 834,000 

650 

Indiana  . . 

2,831 

2.289,000 

809 

3, 434 

2,244,000 

653 

Illinois . 

5,699 

4, 509, 000 

791 

5, 862 

4,594,000 

784 

Michigan . . . 

2,829 

c2, 241, 641 

792 

2,824 

2,2-46,000 

795 

Wisconsin . 

1.934 

2.054,000 

1,062 

2,229 

2, 072, 000 

930 

Minnesota. . . 

2,412 

1,641,000 

680 

2, 585 

1,700,000 

658 

Iowa . 

3,618 

2,088,000 

577 

3. 741 

2. 101,000 

562 

Missouri . . . 

2, 771 

3,005,000 

1,084 

2,890 

3, 036. 000 

1,051 

North  Dakota . 

217 

303,600 

1,399 

288 

cl  303,  600 

1,054 

South  Dakota . 

606 

a  401. 300 

662 

715 

d  342, 900 

480 

Nebraska . 

1,488 

1,111,000 

747. 

1.657 

1,131,000 

683 

Kansas  . . . . 

2, 422 

1,329,000 

549 

2,680 

1,329,000 

492 

Western  Division: 

Montana . . . 

165 

209,800 

1,272 

193 

229, 400 

1.189 

Wyoming . 

112 

99, 700 

890 

89 

d 99, 700 

1,118 

Colorado  . . 

784 

544, 200 

694 

904 

564, 800 

625 

New  Mexico . . 

88 

177,200 

2,014 

113 

174.900 

1,548 

Arizona . . 

58 

78, 380 

1,351 

77 

80, 650 

1,047 

Utah . . . 

327 

258, 500 

791 

285 

260, 700 

915 

Nevada . 

155 

41,500 

268 

155 

41,610 

268 

Idaho 

128 

143,400 

1, 120 

176 

138, 100 

785 

Washington  _ _ _ _ 

701 

479, 700 

684 

722 

d479,’  700 

664 

Oregon . . . 

741 

378, 800 

•511 

875 

d 378. 800 

433 

California . 

3,347 

1,422,000 

425 

3,501 

1 , 467, 000 

419 

a  In  1894. 


b  In  1892. 


c  In  1895. 


din  1896. 
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Table  4. — Students  attending  college  in  the  State  and  in  the  geographical  division 

in  which  they  reside. 


State  or  Territory. 

1896-97. 

1897-98. 

Number  of  students  from 
the  several  States  at¬ 
tending  college  in  the 
United  States. 

Students  at¬ 
tending  col¬ 
lege  in  the 
State  in 
which  they 
reside. 

Students  at- 
tendhig  col¬ 
lege  in  the 
geographical 
division  in 
which  they 
reside. 

Number  of  studentsfrom 

the  several  States  at¬ 

tending  college  in  the 
United  States. 

Students  at¬ 
tending  col¬ 
lege  in  the 
State  in 
which  they 
reside. 

Students  at¬ 
tending  col¬ 
lege  in  the 
geographical 
division  in 
which  they 
reside. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Pro¬ 

por¬ 

tion. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Pro¬ 

por¬ 

tion. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Pro¬ 

por¬ 

tion. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Pro¬ 

por¬ 

tion. 

Per  ct. 

Per  ct. 

Per  ct. 

Per  ct. 

United  States . 

84,955 

89, 679 

N or  th  Atlantic  Division 

26,472 

25,013 

94.49 

27,956 

26,393 

94. 41 

South  Atlantic  Division 

9,064 

7,523 

83. 00 

9,451 

7,907 

83.66 

South  Central  Division, 

10, 282 

9,151 

89.44 

10, 382 

9,112 

87. 77 

North  Central  Division. 

32, 581 

29,353 

90. 09 

34, 800 

31,485 

90.47 

Western  Division . 

6^606 

— 

5,912 

89.49 

7,090 

6,392 

90. 16 

N  or  th  A  tlantic  Division : 

Maine . . . 

1,277 

874 

68.44 

1,235 

96.71 

1,275 

893 

70. 04 

1,237 

97.02 

New  Hampshire - 

569 

234 

41. 12 

553 

97.17 

613 

260 

42. 41 

592 

96.  57 

V ermont .  . 

6l8 

335 

51.86 

621 

98.13 

690 

372 

53. 91 

661 

95.80 

Massachusetts _ 

5,416 

4, 463 

82.40 

5,263 

97.18 

5, 785 

4, 744 

82. 01 

5,628 

97.29 

Rhode  Island . 

777 

587 

75. 55 

750 

96.53 

759 

556 

73.25 

739 

97.36 

Connecticut . . 

1,399 

797 

56. 97 

1,319 

94.28 

1,467 

822 

56. 03 

1,391 

94.82 

New  York. . 

7,873 

5,235 

66.49 

7,380 

93. 74 

8,209 

5,589 

68.08 

7,689 

93. 67 

New  Jersey . 

1, 641 

747 

45. 52 

1,560 

95.06 

1,790 

755 

42.18 

1,680 

93.85 

Pennsylvania _ 

6,874 

5,280 

76. 81 

6,332 

92. 12 

7,368 

5, 676 

77.04 

6, 776 

91.97 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware . 

205 

77 

37.56 

100 

48.83 

212 

90 

42.45 

116 

54.72 

Maryland  . . 

1,257 

858 

68.26 

959 

76.29 

1,243 

827 

66. 53 

947 

76.19 

District  of  Columbia 

497 

232 

46.68 

274 

55. 13 

526 

243 

46.20 

302 

57.41 

Virginia. .  . 

1,641 

1,276 

77.76 

1, 431 

87.20 

1,835 

1,454 

79.  24 

1,616 

88.07 

West  Virginia . 

562 

326 

58. 01 

405 

72.06 

624 

399 

63.94 

480 

76.  92 

North  Carolina . 

1,838 

1, 580 

85.96 

1, 698 

92. 38 

1,826 

1,556 

85.21 

1,691 

92.61 

South  Carolina . 

1,251 

987 

78. 90 

1,131 

90.41 

1,317 

1,034 

78. 51 

1,203 

91.34 

Georgia  . . 

1,444 

1,165 

80. 68 

1,244 

86.15 

1,484 

1.157 

77.96 

1,247 

84.03 

Florida  . .  . . . 

369 

232 

62. 87 

281 

76. 15 

384 

250 

65. 10 

305 

79.43 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky . 

1,537 

1,182 

76.90 

1,257 

81.78 

1,691 

1,311 

77. 53 

1,382 

81.73 

Tennessee . 

1,939 

1,701 

86. 39 

1.783 

90. 55 

1,941 

1,660 

85.52 

1,730 

89.13 

Alabama . 

1,207 

1,007 

83.43 

1,113 

92. 21 

1,255 

1,037 

82.63 

1,145 

91.24 

Mississippi . 

1,074 

823 

76.63 

988 

91. 99 

894 

648 

72.48 

802 

89.71 

Louisiana . 

1.200 

965 

80. 42 

1, 118 

93. 17 

1,107 

896 

80.94 

1,005 

90.  79 

Texas . . . 

2,251 

1,873 

83. 21 

2,014 

89.47 

2,446 

2,027 

82. 87 

2, 162 

88.39 

Arkansas. . 

828 

679 

82.00 

753 

90. 94 

848 

657 

77.48 

742 

87.50 

Oklahoma .  . 

101 

71 

70.30 

78 

77.23 

134 

96 

71.64 

99 

73. 88 

Indian  Territory _ 

65 

21 

32. 31 

47 

72. 31 

66 

32 

48.48 

45 

68.18 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio . . . 

5, 754 

4,513 

78.43 

4,910 

85.33 

5, 895 

4,625 

78.46 

5,061 

85. 85 

Indiana . 

2, 831 

2,280 

80.54 

2, 609 

92.16 

3,434 

2, 767 

80.58 

3,178 

92. 55 

Illinois . . 

5,699 

4,141 

72. 66 

4,900 

85.98 

5,862 

4, 129 

70.44 

5, 066 

86. 42 

Michigan . . 

2,829 

2,398 

84.76 

2, 611 

92.29 

2, 824 

2,339 

82.83 

2.589 

91.68 

Wisconsin . . 

1,934 

1,526 

78.90 

1,776 

91.83 

2,229 

1,788 

80.22 

2,085 

93.54 

Minnesota . 

2,412 

2,072 

85.90 

2.269 

94.07 

2,585 

2,228 

86.19 

2,432 

94.08 

Iowa... . 

3.618 

2,802 

77. 45 

3,395 

93. 84 

3,741 

2, 791 

74.61 

3,501 

93.58 

Missouri . 

2. 771 

1,978 

71.38 

2,379 

85.85 

2,890 

2,069 

71.59 

2,470 

85.47 

North  Dakota. . 

217 

122 

56.22 

205 

94. 47 

288 

162 

56. 25 

274 

95. 14 

South  Dakota . 

606 

475 

78. 38 

587 

96.  86 

715 

554 

77.48 

692 

96.78 

Nebraska . 

1,488 

1,269 

85.28 

1,417 

95.23 

1,657 

1,394 

84. 13 

1,581 

95.41 

Kansas . . 

2,422 

2,092 

86.37 

2,295 

94.76 

2,680 

2,340 

87.31 

2,556 

95.37 

Western  Division: 

Montana . 

165 

86 

52. 12 

111 

67.27 

193 

95 

49.22 

125 

64. 77 

Wyoming . . 

112 

75 

66.96 

84 

75.00 

89 

48 

53.93 

61 

68.54 

Colorado  . . 

784 

603 

76.91 

626 

79.85 

904 

708 

78.32 

735 

81.31 

New  Mexico . . 

88 

54 

61. 36 

67 

76. 14 

113 

74 

65. 49 

91 

80.53 

Arizona . 

58 

32 

55.17 

41 

70.69 

77 

49 

63.64 

65 

84.42 

Utah . 

327 

266 

81.35 

281 

85.93 

285 

211 

74.00 

233 

81.75 

Nevada. . . 

155 

134 

86.45 

147 

94.84 

155 

134 

86. 45 

148 

95.48 

Idaho. . . 

128 

57 

44.53 

105 

82.03 

176 

81 

46.02 

162 

92.05 

Washington. . 

701 

588 

83.88 

641 

91.44 

722 

586 

81.16 

656 

90. 86 

Oregon  . 

741 

620 

83.67 

692 

93.39 

875 

737 

84.23 

823 

94.06 

California . 

3,347 

3,094 

92.44 

3, 117 

93. 13 

3,501 

3,253 

92.92 

3,293 

94.06 

INSTITUTIONS  FOR  HIGHER  EDUCATION. 
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Table  5. — Number  and  proportion  of  students  attending  college  in  the  several 
States  icho  are  drawn  ( 1 )  from  the  State  and,  (2)  from  the  geographical  division, 
in  which  the  colleges  are  located. 


State  or  Territory. 

1896-97. 

1897-98. 

Num¬ 
ber  of 
stu¬ 
dents 
in  the 
col¬ 
leges 
of  the 
several 
States. 

Students 
drawn  from 
the  State  in 
which  the 
colleges  are 
located. 

Students 
drawn  from 
the  geograph 
ical  division  in 
which  the  col¬ 
leges  are  lo¬ 
cated. 

Num¬ 
ber  of 
stu¬ 
dents 
in  the 
col¬ 
leges 
of  the 
several 
States. 

Students 
drawn  from 
the  State  in 
which  the 
colleges  are 
located. 

Students 
drawn  from 
the  geograph¬ 
ical  division  in 
which  the  col¬ 
leges  are  lo¬ 
cated. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Pro¬ 

por¬ 

tion. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Pro¬ 

por¬ 

tion. 

1  Num¬ 
ber. 

Pro¬ 

por¬ 

tion. 

Num- 
1  ber. 

Pro¬ 

por¬ 

tion. 

Per  ct. 

Per  ct. 

Per  ct. 

Per  ct. 

United  States . 

85, 758 

. 

84, 955 

99.06 

90,488 

89,679 

|  99.11 

29, 437 

25, 013 

84. 97 

30, 837 

I  26,393 

85. 59' 

8,990 

7,523 

84. 53 

9,450 

1  7, 907 

83. 67" 

9,856 

9, 151 

92. 85 

9,810 

9,112 

92. 88' 

31,214 

29,353 

94. 04 

33,527 

31,485 

93.91 

5,912 

93.09 

6,864 

6,392 

93. 12: 

North  Atlantic  Division : 

1,019 

874 

85. 77 

999 

98.04 

1,039 

893 

85.95 

1,019 

98. 08' 

New  Hampshire _ 

563 

234 

41.56 

523 

92.90 

645 

260 

40. 31 

599 

92.87 

Vermont _ _ _ 

425 

335 

78.82 

417 

98.12 

461 

372 

80.69 

454 

98. 48' 

Massachusetts . 

8,225 

4,463 

54.26 

6, 755 

82. 13 

8,529 

4,744 

55. 62 

7,  111 

83. 3  r 

Rhode  Island . 

995 

587 

58.99 

950 

95.48 

963 

556 

57. 74 

924 

95. 95' 

Connecticut _ 

2, 495 

797 

31.94 

1,904 

76. 31 

2,535 

822 

32. 43 

1,927 

76. 02 

New  York . . . 

7,355 

5,235 

71.18 

6,244 

84. 89 

7,885 

5, 589 

70. 88 

I  6,724 

85.28- 

New  Jersey, . . _ 

1.755 

747 

42. 56 

1,389 

79. 15 

1.732 

755 

43. 59 

!  1,382 

79. 80s 

Pennsylvania . 

6, 605 

5,280 

79.94 

5,832 

88.30 

7,048 

5,676 

80.53 

6,253 

88.  72 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware _ _ 

94 

77- 

81.91 

87 

92.55 

110 

90 

81.82 

105 

95.45- 

Maryland . . . 

1,642 

858 

52.25 

1,041 

63.40 

1,660 

827 

49.82 

1, 037 

62. 47. 

District  of  Columbia 

635 

232 

36.54 

333 

52.44 

764 

243 

31.  81 

364 

47. 64' 

Virginia _ ...  .. 

1,779 

1,276 

71.73 

1,522 

85. 55 

1,992 

1,454 

72!  99 

1,693 

84. 99 

West  Virginia . 

430 

326 

75. 81 

331 

76. 93 

487 

399 

81.93 

405 

83. 16. 

North  Carolina . 

1, 783 

1,580 

88.61 

1,736 

97.36 

1,799 

1,556 

86.49 

1,747 

97.11 

South  Carolina _ 

1,068 

987 

92. 42 

1,043 

97. 66 

1,134 

1,034 

91.18 

1,101 

97. 03- 

Georgia . . . 

1,218 

1, 165 

95.81 

1,194 

98  19 

1,227 

1,157 

94. 30 

1,200 

97. 89 

Florida  . . . . 

253 

232 

91.70 

236 

93.28 

277 

250 

90.25 

255 

!  92.08- 

South  Central  Division: 

| 

Kentucky . . 

1,399 

1,182 

84.49 

1,274 

91.07 

1,523 

1,311 

86.08 

1,397 

91.73- 

Tennessee.  . 

2,569 

1,701 

66.21 

2,149 

83. 65 

2,574 

1,660 

64.49 

2,148  ! 

83. 45- 

Alabama . . . 

1,239 

1,007 

81.28 

1,135 

91.61 

1,187 

1,037 

87. 36 

1,103 

92.92 

Mississippi . . 

871 

823 

94. 49 

868 

99.66 

678 

648 

95.58 

674 

99.41 

Louisiana  . . . 

1,008 

985 

95. 73 

1,002 

99.  40 

928 

896 

96.55 

924 

99.57' 

Texas  . . . 

1,962 

1,873 

95. 46 

1,933 

98.  52 

2,093 

'  2, 027 

96.85 

2,080 

98.42 

Arkansas . . 

712 

679 

95.  37 

696 

97. 75 

695 

657 

94. 53 

676 

97.27' 

Oklahoma . . 

71 

71 

100.00 

71 

100. 00 

98 

98 

97.96 

97 

98.  98- 

Indian  Territory _ 

25 

21 

84.00 

23 

92.00 

34 

32 

94.12 

33 

97.09 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio . . . 

5,331 

4,513 

84. 66 

4,809 

90.21 

5, 485 

4,625 

84.32 

4, 950 

90. 25- 

Indiana . 

2, 981 

2,280 

76.48 

2,737 

91.81 

3, 500 

2, 767 

79. 03 

3.268 

93. 37 

Illinois . . 

5,  757 

4,141 

71.93 

5,269 

91.52 

6,055 

4,129 

68.19 

5;  473 

90.39 

Michigan . 

3,078 

2, 39S 

77. 91 

2,887 

93.  79 

sail 

2,339 

75.18 

2,917 

93. 76 

Wisconsin . 

1,823 

1,526 

83. 71 

1.774 

97.31 

2,235 

1,788 

!  80.00 

2, 167 

96. 99 

Minnesota . 

2, 418 

2,072 

85.69 

2,357 

97.48 

2, 592 

2  228 

85.96 

2,528 

97.  SS- 

Iowa . . 

3,084 

2,802 

90. 86 

3,035 

98.41 

3,085 

2, 791 

90. 47 

3. 042 

gS.  61 

Missouri. . 

2,291 

1,978 

86.34 

2, 158 

94.19 

2, 481 

2, 069 

83.39 

2,294 

92. 48 

North  Dakota ...... . 

144 

122 

84.72 

135 

93.75 

182 

162 

89.01 

175 

96. 15 

South  Dakota . 

513 

475 

92. 59 

505 

98.44 

598 

554 

92.  64 

584 

97. 68 

Nebraska  . . 

1,461 

1,269 

86. 86 

1,417 

96. 99 

1, 577 

1,394 

88.40 

1,533 

97.21 

Kansas . 

2,333 

2,092 

89. 67 

2,270 

97.30 

2, 626 

2,340 

89. 11 

2, 554 

97. 28 

Western  Division: 

Montana . 

93 

88 

92. 47 

89 

95.  70 

101 

95 

94.06 

95 

94. 08 

Wyoming . . . 

80 

75 

93. 75 

76 

95.00 

61 

48 

78.69 

51 

83. 6L 

Colorado . . 

755 

603 

79.87 

629 

83. 31 

879 

708 

80. 55 

742 

84. 41 

New  Mexico . . 

68 

54 

79.41 

55 

80.88 

86 

74 

86.05 

75 

87.21 

Arizona . . 

35 

32 

91.43 

33 

94. 29 

58 

49 

84.48 

51 

87. 93 

Utah  . . 

302 

266 

88.08 

298 

98.63 

277 

211 

76. 17 

275 

99.28 

Nevada _ _ 

143 

134 

93.71 

143 

100. 00 

167 

134 

80. 24 

161 

96.  41- 

Idaho . 

64 

57 

89.06 

61 

95.31 

87 

81 

93. 10 

86 

98. 85- 

Washington . 

623 

588 

94. 38 

614 

98.58 

652 

586 

89.88 

638 

97. 85- 

Oregon  . . . 

640 

620 

96. 88 

635 

99.22 

767 

737 

96.  09 

766 

99. 87' 

California . . . 

3,548 

3,094 

87.20 

3,279 

92.42 

3, 729 

3,253 

87.24 

3,681 

98. 71- 

ED  98- - 114 
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Table  6. — Residence  of  college  students. 


Residence  of  students. 


Cuba  ... . 

Hawaii  . . 

Porto  Rico - - 

Other  foreign  countries.. 

United  States . 

North  Atlantic  Division.. 
South  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Central  Division. . . 
North  Central  Division. . . 
Western  Division. . 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine  . . . 

New  Hampshire . 

Vermont . . 

Massachusetts . 

Rhode  Island . 

Connecticut . . 

New  York . 

New  Jersey . . 

Pennsylvania _ 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware . . . 

Maryland . . . 

District  of  Columbia . 

Virginia. . . . . 

West  Virginia . 

North  Carolina . . 

South  Carolina* _ 

Georgia . . 

Florida . 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky - - 

Tennessee . . 

Alabama  ._ . 

Mississippi _ _ 

Louisiana . 

Texas . 

Arkansas . _  _ 

Oklahoma _ _ 

Indian  Territory _ 

North  Central  DTvision: 

Ohio . . . . 

Indiana . . . 

Illinois . 

Michigan _ _ _ 

Wisconsin _ _ 

Minnesota _ _ 

Iowa,.. . . . 

Missouri . . 

North  Dakota . . 

South  Dakota . 

Nebraska . . . 

Kansas . . . . 

Western  Division: 

Montana _ _ 

Wyoming  . . 

Colorado . . 

New  Mexico . . 

Arizona  . . 

Utah  . . 

Nevada . 

Idaho . . . 

Washington _ 

Oregon  . 

California . 

Alaska . . . 


Students  attending  college  in— 

North 

Atlantic 

Division. 

South 

Atlantic 

Division. 

South 

Central 

Division. 

North 

Central 

Division. 

Western 

Division. 

United 

States. 

24 

6 

2 

1 

33 

11 

3 

3 

17 

4 

1 

5 

322 

50 

49 

265 

65 

751 

30, 476 

9,394 

9,759 

33,257 

6,793 

89, 679 

26,393 

635 

25 

800 

103 

27, 956 

894 

7,907 

403 

227 

20 

9,451 

361 

405 

9,112 

470 

•  34 

10, 382 

2,477 

389 

205 

31, 485 

244 

34, 800 

351 

58 

14 

275 

6,392 

7, 090 

1,237 

13 

1 

18 

6 

1,275 

592 

5 

1 

10 

5 

613 

661 

5 

20 

4 

690 

5,628 

73 

5 

62 

17 

5, 785 

739 

13 

5 

2 

759 

1,391 

31 

41 

4 

1,467 

7,689 

161 

7 

328 

24 

8, 209 

1,680 

67 

4 

30 

9 

1,730 

6, 776 

267 

7 

286 

32 

7,368 

95 

116 

1 

212 

252 

947 

5 

39 

1,243 

182 

302 

6 

25 

11 

526 

93 

1,616 

83 

42 

1 

1.835 

54 

480 

24 

62 

4 

'624 

81 

1,691 

45 

9 

1,826 

48 

1,203 

53 

13 

1,317 

63 

1,247 

140 

31 

3 

1,484 

26 

305 

47 

5 

1 

384 

106 

60 

1,382 

138 

5 

1,691 

66 

103 

1,730 

39 

3 

1,941 

24 

66 

1, 145 

20 

1,255 

18 

40 

802 

34 

894 

38 

37 

1.005 

24 

3 

1,107 

82 

77 

2,162. 

104 

21 

2, 446 

24 

17 

742 

64 

1 

848 

3 

2 

99 

30 

134 

3 

45 

17 

1 

66 

632 

115 

48 

5,061 

39 

5,895 

174 

35 

24 

3, 178 

23 

3.434 

659 

57 

45 

5,066 

35 

5!  862 

184 

23 

2 

2, 589 

26 

2;  824 

112 

16 

2 

2,085 

14 

2,229 

119 

24 

1 

2,432 

9 

2, 585 

166 

38 

2 

3,501 

34 

3, 741 

290 

51 

66 

2, 470 

13 

2,890 

12 

1 

274 

1 

288 

16 

3 

692 

4 

715 

42 

10 

i 

1,581 

23 

1,657 

71 

16 

14 

2,556 

23 

2,680 

33 

3 

1 

31 

125 

193 

6 

3 

1 

18 

61 

89 

82 

10 

3 

74 

735 

904 

7 

4 

11 

93. 

113 

7 

1 

1 

3 

65 

77 

28 

5 

19 

233 

285 

3 

K 

1 

148 

155 

3 

2 

9 

162 

176 

29 

1 

1 

35 

656 

722 

32 

4 

16 

823 

875 

121 

26 

3 

58 

3,293 

3,501 

3 

3 
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Table  7. — Residence  of  students  attending  college  in  the  States  of  the  North 

Atlantic  Division. 


Residence  of  students. 

Students  attending  college 

in — 

Maine. 

New  Hampshire. 

Vermont. 

Massachusetts. 

Rhode  Island. 

Connecticut. 

New  York. 

New  Jersey. 

Pennsylvania. 

2 

13 

1 

8 

3 

6 

1 

1 

1  1 

3 

Other  foreign  countries  . . 

6 

3 

1 

101 

5 

27 

89 

24 

66 

United  States . 

1,033 

642 

460 

8,423 

958 

2,502 

7,781 

1,706 

~  6,971 

North  Atlantic  Division  -- 

1,019 

599 

454 

7,111 

924 

1,927 

6,724 

1,382 

6,253 

South  Atlantic  Division  .  - 

6 

9 

1 

147 

8 

'  68 

162 

98 

395 

South  Central  Division  -  - . 

g 

3 

93 

7 

49 

115 

43 

49 

North  Central  Division ... 

6 

30 

5 

928 

14 

394 

684 

172 

244 

Western  Division . 

1 

144 

5 

64 

96 

11 

30 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine  . . . 

893 

26 

4 

219 

23 

30 

34 

1 

7 

New  Hampshire . 

38 

280 

14 

194 

34' 

27 

20 

1 

4 

Vermont . . - 

3 

62 

372 

136 

19 

'  32 

33 

2 

2 

Massachusetts - .... 

68 

188 

33 

4,744 

191 

145 

182 

11 

66 

3 

3 

116 

556 

19 

27 

2 

13 

Connecticut _ 

8 

12 

3 

342 

23 

822 

142 

10 

29 

New  York . 

4 

32 

27 

903 

53 

559 

5, 589 

308 

214 

New  Jersey . . 

1 

11 

i 

184 

16 

118 

352 

755 

242 

■Pennsylvania _ 

1 

5 

273 

9 

175 

345 

292 

5,676 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware _ 

2 

17 

10 

7 

9 

50 

Maryland . 

1 

22 

9 

11 

25 

45 

146 

District  of  Columbia  . . 

2 

5 

55 

2 

26 

J5 

27 

30 

Virginia  -  _ 

2 

11 

2 

4 

24 

6 

44 

West  Virginia 

9 

4 

8 

3 

30 

North  Carolina _ 

1 

6 

1 

3 

17 

2 

51 

South  Carolina 

H 

1 

21 

2 

13 

Georgia _ _ _ 

9 

1 

6 

19 

3 

25 

Florida _ _ - 

1 1 

_ 

1  . 

i 

7 

3 

6 

1 

6 

South  Central  Division : 

' 

Kentucky  _ 

1 

28 

17 

32 

16 

12 

Tennessee _ 

14 

1 

10 

22 

8 

11 

Alabama  .  -  _ 

_  _ 

6 

1 

1 

9 

4 

3 

Mississiopi _ 

. 

_ 

5 

3 

5 

4 

Louisiana  _ 

2 

13 

1 

9 

9 

1 

3 

Texas _ _ _ _ 

1 

22 

9 

31 

9 

10 

A  rkansas _ 

1 

"4 

1 

3 

6 

1 

8 

Oklahoma _ _ 

1 

1 

North  Central  Division: 

_ 

Ohio . . 

9 

5 

208 

3 

101 

152 

38 

123 

Indiana _ 

79 

1 

22 

40 

15 

17 

Illinois . . 

_ 

2 

20 

2 

265 

114 

186 

43 

40 

Michigan . . 

2 

1 

43 

30 

82 

11 

15 

Wisconsin  _ _ 

1 

44 

16 

38 

3 

11 

Minnesota . . 

1 . _ 

1 

58 

1 

17 

35 

6 

3 

Iowa  .  _  _ 

2 

i 

63 

14 

61 

15 

10 

Missouri . . . 

120 

57 

69 

32 

12 

North  Dakota  _ 

i _ 

2 

1 

5 

South  Dakota  -  _ 

i 

8 

9 

3 

1 

Nebraska _ _ 

1 _ 

16 

rt 

13 

4 

2 

Kansas  _ _  _ 

i 

i 

24 

1 

11 

20 

4 

9 

Western  Division: 

Montana  _ 

i _ 

15 

3 

11 

1 

3 

Wyoming  . . 

_ 

1 

3 

9 

Colorado .  _ _ 

. . 

i 

31 

23 

23 

4 

New  Mexico . . . 

2 

9 

1 

2 

Arizona . . . 

2 

4 

1 

Utah  . . . . 

8 

5 

8 

1 

6 

Nevada _ _ _ 

2 

1 

Idaho . 

2 

1 

Washington . 

12 

2 

10 

2 

g 

Oregon . 

15 

2 

(j 

4 

2 

3 

California . 

54 

3 

20 

31 

5 

8 
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Table  8. — Residence  of  students  attending  college  in  the  States  of  the  South 

Atlantic  Division. 


Residence  of  students. 

Students  attending  college 

in — 

Delaware. 

Maryland. 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virginia. 

West  Virginia. 

North  Carolina. 

South  Carolina. 

Georgia. 

Florida. 

Cuba.. . 

1 

5 

Other  foreign  countries  . . 

. 

17 

13 

10 

3 

3 

2 

1 

1 

United  States . 

no 

1,643 

750~ 

1,982 

484 

1,796 

1, 132 

1,226 

271 

North  Atlantic  Division  . . 

5 

351 

173 

27 

49 

25 

1 

4 

South  Atlantic  Division  . . 

105 

1,037 

364 

1,693 

405 

1,747 

1,101 

1,200 

•  255 

65 

50 

207 

4 

21 

30 

26 

2 

168 

139 

44 

26 

2 

10 

22 

24 

11 

1 

_ 

_ 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

5 

8 

1 

3 

1 

3 

42 

26 

3 

1 

1 

10 

2 

1 

19 

9 

1 

1 

1 

New  York 

91 

51 

10 

5 

3 

1 

New  Jersey .. . 

48 

13 

6 

Pennsylvania . 

5 

133 

58 

6 

43 

20 

2 

South  Atlantic  Division; 

Delaware _ _ _ 

90 

21 

2 

3 

Maryland . . 

15 

827 

45 

54 

3 

1 

2 

District  of  Columbia 

41 

243 

14 

2 

1 

1 

Virginia . . . 

66 

45 

1,454 

3 

46 

2 

West  Virginia . . 

16 

4 

60 

399 

1 

North  Carolina . 

34 

10 

44 

1,556 

40 

7 

South  Carolina _ 

15 

8 

29 

106 

1,034 

11 

Georgia . . . 

15 

3 

24 

24 

19 

1, 157 

5 

Florida . . 

4 

11 

11 

5 

22 

250 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky . . . 

14 

2 

37 

3 

1 

] 

9 

Tennessee . . 

11 

11 

56 

9 

8 

8 

Alabama  _ _ _ 

8 

8 

17 

1 

5 

13 

12 

2 

Mississippi _ _ _ 

9 

3 

23 

1 

2 

Louisiana . _ . 

9 

7 

19 

2 

Texas . 

10 

14 

46 

2 

4 

1 

Arkansas 

4 

4 

6 

1 

Oklahoma  . 

1 

1 

Indian  Territory . 

1 

North  Central  Division. 

Ohio 

55 

25 

16 

18 

1 

Indiana  ,  _ _ _ 

12 

14 

6 

3 

Illinois  . . . 

27 

20 

4 

1 

5 

Michigan 

8 

10 

9 

3 

Wisconsin 

7 

9 

Minnesota 

15 

9 

Iowa  . . . 

11 

25 

1 

1 

Missouri 

12 

20 

17 

1 

1 

North  Dakota 

1 

South  Dakota 

o 

1 

Nebraska . 

7 

3 

Kansas 

11 

4 

1 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

1 

2 

V7  yoming 

1 

2 

Colorado 

2 

5 

3 

Arizona 

1 

Utah . 

2 

i 

2 

Nevada 

1 

2 

Idaho 

1 

1 

Washington 

1 

Oregon _ _ _ 

3 

1 

California . .  . 

10 

12 

3 

1 
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Table  9. — Residence  of  students  attending  college  in  the  States  of  the  South  Central 

Division. 


Residence  of  students. 

Students  attending 

college  in — 

Kentucky. 

Tennessee. 

Alabama. 

Mississippi. 

Louisiana. 

Texas. 

Arkansas. 

Oklahoma, 

Indian  Territory. 

2 

Other  foreign  countries... 

9 

13 

9 

2 

15 

1 

United  States. . . 

1,514 

2, 581 

1,176 

678 

926~ 

~2T078~ 

694 

93 

34 

8 

12 

2 

2 

1 

South  Atlantic  Division _ 

18 

310 

64 

4 

1 

4 

2 

South  Central  Division  . . . 

1,397 

2, 148 

1,103 

674 

924 

2,060 

676 

97 

33 

North  Central  Division. .. 

89 

85 

7 

1 

8 

13 

1 

1 

2 

6 

4 

2 

_ 

' _ 

North  Atlantic  Division : 

1 

1 

Massachusetts. . . 

o 

1 

1 

1 

New  York  _ 

3 

3 

1 

New  Jersey . . . 

1 

2 

1 

Pennsylvania _ 

1 

5 

1 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Maryland  .  _ _ 

2 

2 

1 

District  of  Columbia. . 

5 

1 

Virginia  .  _ _ _ 

8 

77 

1 

1 

1  . 

West  Virginia _ _ 

6 

16 

2 

North  Carolina _ 

44 

1 

South  Carolina _ 

47 

3 

1 

1 

1 

Georgia _ _ 

2 

90 

45 

1 

1 

1 

Florida  .  _ _ 

5 

29 

11 

1 

1 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky _ 

1,311 

66 

5 

Tennessee 

34 

1,660 

18 

9 

2 

4 

3 

Alabama.  _ 

8 

90 

1,037 

2 

4 

4. 

Mississippi 

21 

101 

15 

648 

13 

3 

1 

Louisiana 

3 

58 

21 

10 

896 

11 

6 

Texas 

10 

103 

5 

1 

8 

2, 027 

8 

Arkansas _ 

9 

64 

2 

4 

1 

4 

657 

1 

Oklahoma 

1 

1 

96 

1 

Indian  Territory 

1 . i' 

5 

. 

6 

1 

32 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

33 

10 

5 

Indiana 

11 

13 

Illinois  _ 

23 

17 

O 

2 

Michigan  .  .  .... 

2 

Wisconsin _ 

1 

1 

Minnesota  . 

1 

Iowa  ..  _  _ 

1 

1 

Missouri 

18 

33 

2 

3 

10 

Nebraska  . 

1 

Kansas 

2 

7 

1 

•7 

1 

1 

Western  Division: 

Montana  _ _ _ _ 

1 

W  ynming 

1 

Colorado 

1 

1 

1 

New  Mexico 

1 

3 

A  rizona 

1 

Washington  .  _ 

1 

California _ _ 

1 

2 
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Table  10. — Residence  of  students  attending  college  in  the  States  of  the  North 

Central  Division. 


Students  attending  college  in— 


Residence  of  students. 

Ohio. 

cS 

£ 

.5 

£ 

Illinois. 

Michigan. 

Wisconsin. 

Minnesota. 

ce 

* 

o 

Missouri. 

North  Dakota. 

South  Dakota. 

Nebraska. 

Kansas. 

Cuba  - . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Otter  foreign  countries. 

72 

26 

48 

27 

11 

14 

10 

38 

* 

i 

4 

10 

United  States . 

5,411 

3,473 

6,006 

3,084 

2  224 

275T8~ 

3,075 

2,443 

178 

597 

1  572 

2,616 

North  Atlantic  Division. 

287 

100 

197 

95 

30 

25 

3 

33 

3 

5 

10 

12 

South  Atlantic  Division. 

99 

20 

69 

9 

12 

5 

5 

10 

2 

5 

South  Central  Division.. 

60 

63 

185 

18 

6 

1 

14 

81 

1 

3 

38 

N orth  Central  Division . . 

4, 950 

3,268 

5,473 

2,917 

2,167 

2,528 

3,042 

2,294 

175 

584 

1,533 

2,554 

Western  Division . 

24 

22 

82 

45 

9 

19 

11 

25 

5 

21 

12 

North  Atlantic  Division : 

8 

3 

1 

9 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

5 

3 

1 

5 

2 

3 

3 

2 

3 

1 

1 

13 

8 

21 

9 

3 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3 

1 

16 

6 

11 

1 

3 

1 

2 

1 

91 

47 

88 

49 

15 

13 

1 

12 

4 

4 

4 

9 

6 

3 

1 

1 

1 

2 

Pennsylvania  - 

144 

29 

57 

26 

4 

4 

19 

2 

1 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware _  .  .. 

1 

Maryland _ 

8 

5 

11 

o 

4 

3 

2 

1 

o 

District  of  Columbia. 

6 

3 

g 

3 

4 

1 

9 

Virginia 

16 

4 

15 

1 

1 

5 

est  V  ir  gini  a  _ 

52 

2 

4 

2 

1 

1 

North  Carolina _ 

g 

3 

2 

1 

1 

South  Carolina _ 

2 

8 

2 

1 

Georgia  _ _ 

2 

g 

22 

i 

1 

2 

Florida 

1 

1 

2 

1 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky  .  _ 

27 

43 

47 

8 

7 

2 

Tennessee  _ 

5 

3 

20 

3 

i 

1 

6 

Alabama  _ 

6 

10 

1 

i 

1 

1 

Mississippi 

6 

21 

1 

i 

1 

3 

1 

Louisiana  . 

4 

14 

1 

3 

Texas 

7 

9 

47 

2 

3 

4 

24 

1 

i 

6 

Arkansas _ ... 

3 

8 

24 

1 

1 

21 

6 

Oklahoma  _ _ 

2 

o 

4 

5 

15 

Indian  Territory _ 

1 

12 

4 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio . 

4,625 

124 

155 

102 

17 

2 

2 

15 

1 

9 

9 

Tntlisna 

76 

2,767 

245 

49 

8 

!  2 

7 

14 

1 

5 

4 

Illinois  _  .... 

90 

205 

4, 129 

277 

180 

23 

50 

73 

3 

14 

!  22 

Michigan.. . 

40 

45 

109 

2,339 

25 

10 

1 

5 

1 

3 

2 

9 

Wisconsin  _ 

12 

13 

147 

23 

1,788 

64 

23 

1 

6 

o 

6 

Minnesota . . 

4 

8 

71 

20 

28 

2,228 

46 

5 

10 

6 

5 

1 

Iowa  _ 

51 

36 

305 

56 

55 

73 

2,791 

42 

5 

54 

33 

M  i  ssnn  ri  _ 

29 

36 

142 

31 

19 

1 

24 

2, 0S9 

1 

15 

103 

North  Dakota  _ _ 

2 

4 

10 

3 

78 

ll 

162 

^  1 

1 

2 

South  Dakota _ _ 

4 

11 

19 

2 

20 

42 

20 

1 

5o4 

18 

1 

N  ebraska  _ 

8 

5 

55 

8 

17 

2 

40 

24 

4 

1,394 

24 

Kansas 

9 

14 

86 

10 

7 

3 

27 

46 

14 

2,340 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

3 

3 

6 

8 

3 

3 

2 

3 

Wymrri  np- 

1 

6 

4 

2 

i 

4 

■*  Colorado 

3 

4 

19 

13 

2 

4 

13 

8 

8 

New  Mexico 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

Arizona  . .  . 

2 

1 

Utah 

1 

2 

4 

6 

1 

1 

3 

1 

Nevada 

1 

Idaho 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

W  ash  i  u  chon 

4 

15 

3 

3 

8 

2 

Oregon _ _ _ 

1 

3 

7 

2 

1 

2 

California . 

6 

6 

22 

6 

3 

2 

2 

3 

2 

3 

3 
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Table  11. — Residence  of  students  attending  college  in  the  States  of  the  Western 

Division. 


Residence  of  students. 

Students  attending  college  in- 

Montana. 

Wyoming. 

Colorado. 

New  Mexico. 

Arizona. 

Utah. 

Nevada. 

Idaho. 

Washington. 

Oregon. 

California. 

* 

. 

3 

_ 

Other  foreign  countries . 

2 

3 

1 

1  | 

1 

11 

1 

45 

United  States . 

99 

61 

876 

86 

57 

276 

167 

86 

633 

766 

3, 681 

27 

3 

1 

1 

71 

6 

1 

1 

12 

South  Central  Division  .. . 

1 

8 

9 

1 

1 

I 

1 

12 

3 

10 

93 

2 

2 

3 

4 

2 

125 

Western  Division . . 

95I 

. 

51 

742 

75 

51 

275- 

161 

86 

632 

763 

3, 461 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

3 

1 

2 

1 

4 

3 

1 

:::::: 

14 

1 

1 

1 

3 

8 

3 

1 

|  . 

12 

New  Jersey  .  _ _ 

1 

8 

Pennsvlvania _ 

6 

26 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

District  of  Col  umbia _ 

3 

8 

Virginia  _  --- 

1 

"West  Virginia 

1 

3 

Georgia  _ 

2 

1 

Florida  _ 

1 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

1 

4 

Tennessee  _ 

1 

2 

Louisiana  -  _ 

1 

1 

1 

Texas  .  _  _ 

5 

8 

1 

1 

6 

Arkansas 

. 

1 

Indian  Territory  _ 

1 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio  _ 

13 

2 

1 

23 

Indiana  _  _  _  _ 

3 

2 

1 

17 

Illinois 

1 

10 

1 

23 

Michigan 

3 

15 

1 

7 

W  isconsin 

2 

5 

1 

6 

Minnesota  _ _  _ 

1 

8 

Iowa  -  _ _ 

1 

17 

1 

14 

Missouri  _  _  _ 

4 

9 

"Worth  Dakota. . . 

1 

South  Dakota  . 

1 

2 

1 

Nebraska _ _ 

4 

10 

1 

8 

Kansas  -  . . . .... 

1 

13 

1 

9 

"Western  Division: 

Montana _ _ _ 

95 

3 

1 

10 

3 

13 

Wyoming  . . 

48 

5 

4 

1 

1 

2 

Colorado _ _ 

2 

708 

1 

1 

23 

New  Mexico . . 

6 

74 

11 

Arizona. _ _ _ 

1 

49 

1 

14 

Utah . 

2 

211 

1 

19 

Nevada  _ _ 

134 

1 

13 

Idaho . . . 

1 

2 

55 

1 

81 

15 

1 

6 

Washington  _ _ _ 

2 

1 

1 

4 

586 

17 

45 

Oregon . . . 

4 

1 

19 

737 

63 

California . 

9 

1 

2 

25 

3 

3,253 

Alaska _ _ _ _ 

3 

1 
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Table  12. — Number  of  universities  and  colleges  for  men  and,  for  both  sexes,  con 

students  in  undergraduate  collegiate  departments, 


State  or  Territory. 

Nonsectarian. 

Roman  Catholic. 

Methodist  Episcopal. 

Institutions. 

Professors. 

1  Students. 

Endowment. 

|  Institutions. 

j  Professors. 

Students. 

1 

Endowment. 

1  Institutions. 

Professors. 

Students. 

Endowment. 

United  States . 

116 

3,431 

34,223 

$70, 058, 659 

60 

668 

5,243 

$996,000 

85 

873 

8,816 

$10, 743, 139 

N orth  Atlantic  Division 

25 

1,240 

11,467 

40,347,389 

17 

187 

1,833 

0 

5 

117 

1,680 

3, 698, 597 

South  Atlantic  Division 

24 

354 

2, 728 

6,123,350 

9 

115 

573 

843,000 

16 

113 

1,161 

627, 500 

South  Central  Division . . 

19 

293 

3, 423 

4,218,597 

9 

71 

611 

0 

18 

133 

1,356 

1,376,448 

North  Central  Division. . 

34 

1,121 

12  722 

12,231,077 

19 

219 

1,584 

150, 000 

38 

437 

4,275 

4,667,509 

Western  Division . 

14 

423 

3,883 

7,138,246 

6 

76 

642 

3,000 

8 

73 

344 

373, 085 

N orth  Atlantic  Division : 

1 

34 

317 

219, 912 

1 

11 

53 

0 

8 

52 

460 

755, 000 

Massachusetts. . 

C 

275 

2,599 

12, 079, 277 

2 

26 

385 

0 

1 

23 

417 

642, 000 

1 

28 

315 

1,240  009 

New  York . 

8 

498 

3,764 

19,252, 135 

8 

94 

835 

0 

1 

35 

542 

1,311,588 

1 

84 

94C 

a  3, 000,  090 

18 

112 

o 

Pennsylvania.  - 

9 

297 

3,387 

5,041,065 

4 

38 

448 

0 

2 

31 

406 

505, 000 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

2 

20 

107 

83, 000 

Maryland - 

4 

114 

405 

3, 385. 500 

4 

47 

333 

0 

i 

4 

10 

22, 000 

District  of  Columbia 

2 

17 

103 

180, 000 

3 

55 

147 

843,000 

Virginia . 

4 

55 

498 

1,323,000 

2 

17 

216 

135,666 

West  Virginia . 

1 

32 

322 

114,  750 

1 

7 

60 

0 

North  Carolina . 

36 

459 

100, 000 

1 

10 

68 

0 

3 

23 

271 

227,500 

South  Carolina . 

2 

17 

199 

295,300 

3 

1  21 

182 

63, 000 

Georgia . 

4 

37 

430 

417,000 

5 

36 

403 

180, 000 

Florida . . 

3 

26 

205 

224,800 

1 

3 

25 

0 

1 

5 

19 

0 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky . 

3 

28 

332 

396,568 

1 

5 

40 

0 

2 

12 

150 

42,448 

Tennessee . . 

5 

86 

1,018 

430, 000 

1 

6 

51 

0 

3 

45 

317 

1, 110, 000 

Alabama . 

4 

■28 

502 

300, 000 

2 

20 

103 

0 

1 

7 

149 

65,000 

Mississippi . . . 

1 

14 

204 

540, 000 

2 

13 

160 

109, 000 

Louisiana.  . . 

2 

57 

450' 

1,795,313 

2 

*  19 

250 

0 

2 

12 

47 

50,000 

Texas . . 

o 

50 

673 

626, 716 

3 

21 

167 

0 

5 

29 

355 

0 

Arkansas  . . .. 

1 

23 

217 

130, 000 

3 

15 

178 

0 

Oklahoma . . 

1 

7 

27 

(b) 

Indian  Territory _ 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio . 

11 

246 

2,399 

5, 013, 932 

3 

19 

187 

0 

6 

79 

1,029 

954, 768 

Indiana  . . . . 

2 

72 

1,068 

1,050,412 

2 

49 

205 

0 

3 

36 

518 

216, 871 

Illinois . . 

6 

146 

1,375 

815, 991 

5 

66 

490 

0 

5 

91 

748 

2, 372, 682 

Michigan . 

1 

106 

1,534 

545, 964 

1 

6 

73 

0 

1 

28 

200 

208,000 

Wisconsin  . . 

o 

125 

1,396 

740,000 

1 

5 

55 

0 

1 

17 

117 

215,000 

Minnesota . . 

1 

112 

1,591 

1,248,939 

1 

18 

200 

0 

1 

19 

176 

109,110 

Iowa  _ _ 

2 

57 

620 

261.000 

7 

60 

696 

316, 078 

Missouri . . 

4 

99 

815 

2, 259,839 

3 

28 

185 

0 

6 

39 

342 

205,000 

North  Dakota . 

i 

13 

80 

0 

1 

5 

21 

0 

South  Dakota  _ _ _ 

1 

10 

71 

0 

13 

68 

30, 000 

Nebraska . . 

1 

76 

975 

160, 000 

1 

6 

50 

150,000 

1 

17 

92 

0 

Kansas. .  . . 

2 

v59 

798 

135,000 

2 

22 

139 

0 

4 

33 

268 

40,000 

Western  Division : 

Montana . 

1 

11 

60 

'(c) 

1 

6 

1 

0 

Wyoming _ „ _ 

14 

55 

0 

Colorado . 

2 

55 

367 

438,825 

1 

10 

28 

3,000 

1 

14 

65 

175,085 

Arizona . 

1 

10 

58 

0 

Utah 

1 

16 

105 

100, 000 

N  e vada  _ 

1 

16 

163 

95, 000 

Idaho  . 

1 

16 

84 

7,472 

Washington _ 

2 

28 

255 

0 

2 

17 

123 

0 

1 

9 

25 

0 

Oregon  . 

1 

19 

108 

150, 000 

2 

17 

63 

40,000 

California . 

3 

238 

2,628 

6,346,949 

3 

49 

491 

0 

3 

27 

190 

158, 000 

a  Estimated. 


b  Unsold  land. 


c  Seventy -two  sections  of  land. 
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trolled  by  the  several  religious  denominations ,  with  the  number  of  professors  and 
and  the  total  amount  of  endowment  funds. 


Baptist. 

Presbyterian. 

Congregational. 

Christian 

1  Institutions. 

GO 

Sh 

o 

CO 

CO 

<X> 

2 

PU 

m 

43 

a 

© 

43 

l/l 

a 

© 

a 

£ 

o 

<a 

a 

H 

c/5 

! 

a 

03 

a 

c/5 

o 

co 

co 

<D 

O 

£ 

to 

a 

© 

al 

a 

+3 

CG 

Id 

© 

a 

& 

o 

a 

a 

w 

co 

G 

*-£> 

C/5 

3 

tn 

o 

03 

m 

© 

'o 

& 

w 

a 

© 

a 

a 

43 

in 

43 

a 

© 

a 

•  £ 
o 
'a 
a 
m 

CO 

d 

.2 

*-4-> 

£ 

4^ 

C/5 

fj 

CO 

o 

CO 

CO 

fi 

0 

S-. 

Oi 

to 

a 

© 

■a 

CQ 

a 

© 

a 

& 

0 

'a 

a 

W 

54 

805 

7,223 

$14,590, 308 

53 

457 

4,352 

15,085,053 

26 

492 

4,472 

§9,640,291 

IT 

1 

i«| 

1,492 

$818,309 

7 

9 

17 

18 
3 

176 

145 

129 

335 

20 

1,885 

1,212 

1,390 

2,672 

64 

4,797,360 
1,300, 135 
558. 700 
7,859, 113 
75, 000 

5 

6 

15 
24 
.  3 

63 

43 

115 

220 

16 

882 

524 

1,119 

1,789 

38 

1,375,641 
221,500 
1,089,500 
2, 398, 412 
0 

5 

255 

2,857 

7,508,762 

2 

5 

10 

19 

38] 

90 

131 

579 

782 

0 

203,479 

614,830 

2 

16 

3 

16 

194 

27 

61 

1,377 

177 

48,000 
1,733,529 
350, 000 

1 

2 

34 

472 

812,600 

i 

i 

21 

36 

243 

511 

629.000 

1,500,000 

... 

— 

. 

2 

43 

379 

1,400,000 

1 

72 

759 

807, 481 

1 

155 

1,724 

3, 979, 762 

3 

54 

399 

2,777,279 

] 

16 

255 

400,000 

5 

63 

882 

1,375,641 

1 

6 

31 

0 

1 

2 

74 

18 

348 

240 

256,075 
281, 000 

1 

8 

79 

0 

1 

1 

13 

6 

94 

37 

0 

0 

2 

1 

2 

1 

3 

3 

2 

1 

2 

3 

2 

is 

12 

14 

9 

29 

23 

13 
8 

14 
23 
13 

248 

138 

217 

21 

335 

248 

117 

85 

97, 

276 

226 

236, 442 
68, 000 
258,618 
200,000 

320,000 
101, 200 
0 

43,500 

94,000 

0 

0 

2' 

o 

11 

12 

249 

165 

129, 000 
92, 500 

2 

8 

25 

56 

327 

566 

■410, 000 
565, 000 

2 

18 

8 

326 

123 

203,479 

0 

1 

11 

54 

40,000 

1 

5 

7 

8,000 

2 

13 

12 

127 

71 

94, 000 
20, 500 

1 

12 

130 

0 

1 

2 

1 

3 
2 
1 
1 
2 

4 

6 

21 

9 

203 

20 

9 

4 

21 

30 

6 

235 

128 

1,413 

211 

53 

11 

106 

377 

0 

489, 000 
207,000 
6, 157,000 
441, 408 
83, 743 
60,000 
80, 862 
232,000 

1 

2 

4 

1 

1 

1 

4 

4 

9 

17 

12 

45 

16 

10 

10 

29 

37 

28 

332 

88 

311 

63 

27 

75 

241 

395 

0 

337, 000 

1 

2 

1 

13 

19 

9 

165 

220 

68 

100,000 
290,000 
45, 000 

175,000 
706, 000 
80, 000 
1,000 
8.000 
211,412 
805,000 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

o 

6 

14 
32 
16 

15 
36 
12 
10 
17 
15 
21 

3 

66 

111 

206 

162 

340 

92 

25 

73 

106 

193 

0 

52, 000 
78,281 
418, 736 
200,000 
489,060 
250, 000 
34,000 
52, 500 
93. 952 
65, 0U0 

1 

3 

14 

20 

140 

142 

159.830 
20, 000 

1 

3 

1 

5 

14 

25 

4 

14 

88 

155 

22 

0 

15,000 

60,000 

0 

1 

1 

6 

12 

28 

110 

35,000 

73,100 

2 

15 

47 

0 

1 

1 

1 

4 

10 

6 

5 

44 

15 

0 

40,000 

35,000 

1 

5 

11 

0 

1 

1 

1 

11 

6 

10 

34 

37 

106 

150, 000 
100, 000 
100,000 

1 

7 

5 

0 

i 
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Table  12. — Number  of  universities  and  colleges  for  men  and  for  both 


State  or  Territory. 

United  Brethren.  I 

Protestant  Episcopal. 

Lutheran . 

Institutions. 

1  Professors. 

Students. 

Endowment. 

Institutions. 

Professors. 

Students. 

Endowment. 

|  Institutions,  j 

Professors. 

Students. 

A 

S 

0) 

1 

o 

•Vi 

W 

United  States . 

8 

65 

426 

$139,000 

5 

60 

503 

$1, 645, 467 

24 

189 

1, 864 

$917,168 

N orth  Atlantic  Division. 

1 

16 

94 

eo.ooo1 

3 

41 

287 

1,214,967 

4 

37 

405 

467,000 

South  Atlantic  Division. 

4 

23 

305 

87,000 

1 

10 

127 

160, 000 

North  Central  Division . . 

6 

41 

241 

74,666 

1 

9 

89 

270,500 

16 

129 

1, 154 

363, 168 

Western  Division _ 

1 

8 

91 

5,000 

N orth  Atlantic  Division : 

Massachusetts . 

Connecticut . 

1 

23 

134 

790, 000 

New  York 

2 

18 

153 

514,967 

Pennsylvania . 

1 

16 

94 

60,000 

4 

37 

405 

467, 000 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

Maryland . . 

Virginia  . . 

1 

10 

137 

40,000 

North  Carolina _ 

2 

6 

57 

15. 000 

South  Carolina _ 

1 

111 

32,000 

South  Central  Division: 

Tennessee  . . . 

1 

10 

127 

160,000 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio . . . 

1 

11 

88 

73, 000 

1 

9 

89 

270,500 

3 

99 

217 

200, GOO 

Indiana _ _ 

1 

7 

105 

0 

Illinois  . . 

1 

6 

23 

1,000 

2 

18 

165 

94,544 

Michigan . . 

Wisconsin  . . - 

2 

14 

210 

0 

Minnesota . . 

3 

24 

190 

36, 042 

Iowa  ..  _ _ _ 

1 

5 

55 

0 

21 

134 

8,527 

Missouri . .  . 

1 

4 

40 

0 

Nebraska _  _ 

1 

10 

10 

0 

Kansas . . 

1 

5 

25 

0 

3 

23 

133 

24, 055 

Western  Division: 

Oregon _ _ _ 

1 

8 

91 

5,000 
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sexes,  controlled  by  the  several  religious  denominations,  etc. — Continued. 


Friends. 

Universalist. 

German  and  United 
Evangelical. 

Metiiodist  Protestant. 

^  |  Institutions.  | 

to  Professors, 
o  1 

Students. 

Endowment. 

Institutions.  | 

Professors. 

Students. 

Endowment. 

Institutions. 

Professors. 

Students. 

Endowment. 

Institutions. 

Professors. 

Students. 

Endowment. 

7S2 

$1,177,000 

4 

67 

540 

$1,994,000 

3 

19 

177 

$24,000 

8 

38 

,J 

2o7| 

$50, 000 

1 

41 

10 

070 

67 

950,000 

48,000 

2 

47 

378 

1,644,000 

i 

5 

54 

24,000 

1 

... 

1 

15| 

163 

0 

:::: 

3 

1 

31 

8 

385 

48 

172,000 

7,000 

2 

20 

162 

350,000 

i 

i 

6 

8 

86 

37 

0 

0 

2 

23j 

94 

50,000 

_ 

1 

34 

274 

1,300,000 

i 

. 

. 

1 

13 

104 

344,000 

!  ... 

. 

| . 

2 

41 

272 

950, 000 

i 

5 

54 

24,000 

1 

15 

163 

0 

r . 

i 

10 

67 

48,000 

I . . 

1::;; 

1 . 

p 

i 

i 

7 

14 

57 

215 

40,000 

102,000 

1 

11 

91 

200,000 

1 . ' 

1 

9 

71 

150,000 

i 

6 

86 

0 

1 

12 

61 

50,000 

1 

i 

10 

123 

30,000 

1 . 

... 

. 

r" 

1 

11 

33 

0 

i 

8 

48 

7,000 

i 

8 

37 

0 

r" 

1 
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Table  12. — Number  of  universities  and  colleges  for  men  and  for  both  sexes,  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  several  religious  denominations ,  etc. — Continued. 


State  or  Territory. 

Seventh-Day  Adven¬ 
tist. 

Reformed. 

Other. 

Institutions. 

Professors. 

Students. 

Endowment. 

Institutions. 

Professors. 

Students. 

Endowment. 

Institutions. 

Professors. 

Students. 

Endowment. 

United  States . . 

3 

31 

223 

0 

8 

98 

706 

$1,407, 830 

4 

99 

147 

§346,427 

Noi  th  Alan  tic  Division 

3 

57 

424 

1, 027, 500 

1 

4 

28 

115,000 

South  Atlantic  Division.. 

1 

9 

24 

15, 000 

North  Central  Division. .. 

2 

21 

193 

0 

i 

32 

258 

365, 330 

2 

11 

118 

135,000 

Western  Division . . 

i 

10 

25 

.  0 

1 

7 

1 

96,427 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

New  Jersey _ _ 

1 

27 

150 

a  500, 000 

Pennsylvania . . 1 

30 

274 

527, 500 

61 

4 

28 

115,000 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

North  Carolina  _ 

1 

9 

24 

15,000 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio  . . 

2 

11 

114 

135,000 

cl 

3 

46 

30,000 

Illinois . . 

dl 

8 

72 

105, 000 

Michigan . .  .  .  . 

i 

12 

163 

0 

1 

13 

91 

206, 330 

Wisconsin 

1 

8 

53 

24,000 

Nebraska  . . 

i 

9 

35 

0 

Western  Division: 

Utah  . . . 

el 

7 

i 

96,427 

Washington  _ 

i 

10 

25 

0 

a  Estimated. 
6  Moravian. 


c  Church  of  God. 
d  Evangelical  Association. 


Latter-Day  Saints. 
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Table  13. — Classification  of  universities  and  colleges  for  men  and  for  both  sexes 
according  to  the  number  of  undergraduate  students. 


State  or  Territory. 

Institutions  having- 

Less  than  10  students. 

10  to  24. 

o 

o 

4-> 

lO 

O* 

o 

o 

lO 

75  to  99. 

100  to  149. 

150  to  199. 

Ci 

xH 

O 

4-> 

§ 

c 

o 

lO 

300  to  399. 

ci 

O 

8 

Ci 

Ci 

iO 

O 

O 

ZD 

lO  | 

600  to  699. 

700  to  799. 

800  to  899. 

900  to  999. 

1,000  to  1,199. 

1,200  to  1,499. 

Over  1,500. 

United  States . 

17 

45 

.87 

72 

71 

70 

34 

30 

12 

11 

4 

6 

3 

2 

1 

5 

2 

4 

4 

North  Atlantic  Division .. 

1 

1 

3 

10 

12 

9 

13 

10 

5 

5 

1 

2 

2 

I 

2 

1 

1 

2 

3 

IB 

13 

7 

10 

12 

6 

5 

1 

3 

9 

18 

11 

11 

14 

6 

6 

4 

1 

4 

17 

41 

39 

34 

30 

6 

2 

~3 

2 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

4 

191 

5 

4 

5 

0 

3 

T 

1 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

"  i 

■ 

— 

2 

i 

1 

i 

1 

l 

1 

i 

1 

1 

T 

T 

i 

2 

i 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

3 

2 

6 

3 

4 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

Pennsylvania _ 

i 

4 

6 

4 

7 

5 

2 

i 

1 

l 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware _ 

1 

1 

Maryland 

3 

1 

3 

1 

2 

District  of  Columbia.. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

Virginia  .  _ . _ 

1 

1 

0 

4 

2 

West  Virginia  _ . _ 

.... 

1 

i 

North  Carolina . 

3 

3 

3 

1 

1 

3 

i 

1 

South  Carolina . . . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

o 

• 

Georgia  _  _ 

1 

o 

3 

”i" 

1 

9 

i 

Florida . _ . 

3 

1 

l 

1 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky.. . . 

1 

3 

1 

l 

3 

i 

3 

Tennessee _ 

3 

5 

4 

4 

5 

2 

1 

Alabama 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

i 

Mississippi . . 

.... 

1 

1 

1 

Louisiana _ 

1 

1 

o 

i 

1 

2 

i 

Texas  . . . 

1 

2 

5 

2 

2 

1 

"i" 

i 

i 

Arkansas _ _ _ 

1 

1 

0 

2 

1 

1 

Oklahoma . 

~T 

Indian  Territory _ 

1 

1 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio . 

3 

2 

7 

o 

8 

5 

1 

2 

i 

i 

i 

1 

1 

Indiana . . . . 

i 

.... 

1 

2 

4 

1 

1 

i 

1 

Illinois  _ _ _ 

7 

8 

5 

6 

i 

1 

1 

1 

Michigan . . . 

1 

3 

3 

1 

"I' 

T 

i 

Wisconsin . 

”i" 

5 

0 

l 

1 

Minnesota . 

1 

i 

1 

2 

~~2 

l 

i 

Iowa . . 

i 

9 

4 

3 

5 

"I 

i 

i 

1 

Missouri . . . 

3 

4 

8 

4 

5 

1 

1 

N orth  Dakota . 

1 

1 

1 

South  Dakota . 

o 

1 

"2 

Nebraska . . . 

5 

2 

1 

Kansas . 

1 

8 

3 

2 

3 

1 

1 

Western  Division: 

Montana . . . . 

i 

1 

1 

Wyoming . 

1 

Colorado . 

1 

1 

1 

l 

Arizona. .  . 

1 

Utah . 

i 

1 

Nevada . 

1 

Idaho _ _ _ _ 

i 

Washington . . . 

i 

2 

4 

1 

l 

Oregon . . . . 

6 

.... 

1 

1 

California . 

i 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

i 

i 

1 
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Table  14. — Classification  of  universities  and  colleges  for  men  and  for  both  sexes 
according  to  the  amount  of  endowment  funds. 


Institutions  having— 


■3 

d  I 

\ 

1 

05 

o 

05 

O 

05 

8 

g 

State  or  Territory. 

-p 

3 

g 

o 

0) 

o 

fc 

05 

o 

-p 

o 

o 

05 

05^ 

os' 

o 

-p 

8 

05 

05 

O^ 

si 

o 

p 

8 

o 

© 

05 

S 

€/> 

o 

© 

© 

ic 

si 

I 

o' 

o 

-p 

g 

© 

lO 

02 

O 

o 

of 

& 

o 

-p 

o 

o 

o 

05 

o 

05 

| 

O 

-p 

o 

§ 

© 

o 

05 

O 

© 

o' 

O 

11 

o 

-P 

© 

a 

Os' 

8 

o 

-p 

o 

re 

o 

Si 

© 

§ 

o 

-p 

I 

o' 

r: 

$500,000  to  $599,999. 

1 

8 

'O 

O 

-p 

o 

© 

o'' 

o 

-:.r 

05 

O 

05 

os' 

o 

€*> 

o 

8 

p 

ci 

o 

o 

o 

o' 

05 

a 

o 

o 

8 

o 

o 

CO 

§ 

05 

of 

05 

o 

o 

-p 

o 

g 

o 

o' 

o 

O 

-P 

o 

g 

o' 

8 

05 

© 

O 

-P 

| 

O 

g 

si 

of 

1 

o 

o 

g 

o 

o 

a 

o' 

05 

CO 

o 

-p 

8 

8^ 

p 

of 

€£> 

| 

3 

© 

> 

o 

"United  States . 

1S9 

7 

16 

5 

15 

39 

49 

JL 

35 

A 

aI 

— 

6 

3 

3 

12 

3 

4 

4 

4 

24 

1 

1 

2 

2 

6 

8 

8  I 

4 

2 

2 

3 

9 

6 

3 

9 

9 

3 

South  Atlantic  Division. 

28 

9j 

3 

... 

2 

4 

5 

10 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

South  Central  Division . 

46 

i 

i 

2 

5 

7 

8 

4 

1 

Y 

1 

2 

North  Centi’al  Division. 

71 

9 

2 

8 

21 

30 

21 

16 

1 

6 

5 

9 

2 

4 

i 

1 

20 

i 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1 

l 

T 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

New  Hampshire . 

. 

... 

... 

1 

i 

2 

3 

1 

1 

3 

1 

... 

1 

1 

l 

9 

i 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

9 

2 

2 

O 

i 

1 

l 

9 

1 

l 

2 

4 

6 

2 

1 

1 

2 

South  Atlantic  Division: 
Delaware .  . 

1 

1 

l  ^ 

Maryland . 

6 

i 

1 

i 

1 

... 

l 

District  of  Columbia 

9 

l 

1 

1 

.. 

1 

Virginia  . . 

"West  Virginia . 

1 

2 

i 

3 

1 

i 

1 

...| 

1 

... 

North  Carolina . 

5 

i 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

| 

South  Carolina . 

1 

1 

"3 

1 

I 

L 

fi-eore’ia  * 

6 

1 

1 

.... 

1 

1 

Florida . . . 

2 

T 

1 

1 

1 

... 

South  Central  Division: 
Kentucky _ 

3 

l 

1 

1 

4 

3 

Tennessee  . . 

10 

‘I 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

9 

1 

i 

I- 

i 

Alabama. . 

7 

1 

T 

.... 

Mississippi . 

1 

i 

1 

1 

Louisiana . 

4 

1 

9 

l 

::: 

i 

Texas . 

13 

i 

1 

I  1 

Arkansas  _ _ _ 

5 

1 

1 

1 

Oklahoma . . . 

1 

Indian  Territory.... 
North  Central  Division: 
Ohio. . . . 

2 

.... 

.. 

9 

5 

7 

3 

3 

l 

i 

9 

1 

i 

Indiana . 

5 

1 

1 

2 

3 

i 

1 

| 

Illinois . . 

10 

l 

1 

3 

’o’ 

6 

i 

T 

1 

1 

Michigan . . 

3 

3 

1 

3 

l 

Wisconsin _ 

3 

l 

1 

1 

2 

i 

l 

Minnesota . . . 

9 

”i’ 

1 

1 

i 

l 

Iowa _ _ _ 

4 

2 

1 

5 

5 

3 

i 

i 

Missouri . . 

11 

1 

~2 

1 

3 

2 

3 

i 

i 

l 

North  Dakota  . 

2 

.... 

South  Dakota . 

4 

1 

1 

Nebraska . 

6 

1 

2 

1 

2 

Kansas. . 

12 

2 

2 

2 

1 

Western  Division: 

Montana .  „ . 

3 

Wyoming . 

1 

I 

Colorado . . 

i 

1 

1 

i 

Arizona . . 

1 

Utah . . . 

1 

1 

Nevada . 

1 

Idaho  . 

1 

Washington . 

8 

1 

Oregon  . 

2 

2 

2 

2 

California . 

5 

2 

~2 

1 

1 

l 
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Table  15. — Undergraduate  students  in  colleges  for  men  and  in  coeducational 

colleges. 


Colleges  for  men. 

Coeducational  colleges. 

State  or  Territory. 

Institu¬ 

tions. 

Under¬ 

graduate 

students. 

Institu¬ 

tions. 

Undergraduate 

students. 

Male. 

Female. 

136 

22  226 

344 

32,512 

18,708 

47 

13, 846 

84 

6, 389 

2, 311 

30 

3,221 

43 

2, 872 

795 

20 

'1,700 

66 

4,669 

2,297 

9,374 

33 

2,817 

165 

15,805 
2, 777 

6 

642 

36 

1,931 

North.  Atlantic  Division: 

1 

243 

3 

600 

189 

2 

564 

1 

58 

2 

305 

99 

6 

3,353 

3 

321 

380 

1 

610 

149 

2 

1,858 

1 

257 

58 

17 

3,409 
1,202 
3, 161 

6 

1,781 

607 

4 

14 

18 

2,515 

829 

South  Atlantic.Di  vision: 

1 

88 

1 

14 

5 

689 

4 

148 

105 

District  of  Columbia . . . . .. 

3 

147 

3 

325 

126 

Virginia _  _ 

7 

933 

3 

179 

58 

West  Virginia. _  _ _ 

3 

363 

113 

North  Carolina  .  _ _ _ _ 

5 

570 

38 

10 

770 

140 

South  Carolina . . . . . 

1- 

8 

697 

62 

Georgia 

5 

733 

6 

237 

139 

80 

Florida _ _ _ _ 

1 

25 

5 

106 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky  . . . . . . .  .  .. 

4 

345 

9 

845 

320 

Tennessee _  _  _ _ _ _ _ 

4 

363 

20 

1,358 

596 

783 

Alabama. . . . . . . . . . 

2 

103 

7 

172 

Mississippi _ _ _ _ _ 

2 

225 

o 

190 

34 

Louisiana . . . . . 

4 

441 

5 

228 

182 

Te^as _ _ _ 

4 

223 

12 

986 

519 

Arkansas  _  _ _ _ _ 

8 

430 

262 

Oklahoma  _ 

1 

20 

7 

lud  ian  Territory  _ _ _ 

2 

16 

18 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio  . . . . 

5 

329 

30 

2,995 

1,725 

Indiana _ _ . _ 

5 

437 

9 

1,362 

2,465 

1,558 

1.346 

751 

Illinois  .  __ . . . 

689 

24 

1,734 

Michigan . . . . . . 

1 

73 

10 

876 

Wisconsin _ _ 

3 

254 

517 

Minnesota  _ _  _ 

291 

7 

1,349 

1,408 

765 

Iowa  _ _ _ _ _ 

2 

134 

20 

915 

Missouri  .  _  _  ... _ _ _ 

5 

421 

21 

1,244 

723 

North  Dakota _ _ _ 

3 

82 

44 

South  Dakota  _  _ _  _ 

6 

139 

87 

Nebraska . . . . 

1 

50 

11 

814 

567 

Kansas  _  _ _ .  _ _ _ 

2 

139 

17 

1,045 

34 

670 

Western  Division: 

Montana  _  _ 

3 

49 

Wyoming . . . . .. 

1 

33 

22 

Colorado  _  ..  _ _ 

i 

28 

3 

227 

205 

Arizona . . . . 

1 

42 

16 

U  tah  _ _ _ _ _ 

2 

50 

56 

Nevada . . . . . 

1 

105 

58 

Idaho _ _ _ 

1 

53 

31 

W  ashington _ _ 

2 

123 

214 

141 

Oregon _ _ _ 

8 

245 

183 

California  _  „ _ _ _ _ 

-  3 

491 

1, 774 

1,170 

| 
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Table  16. — Professors  and  instructors  in  universities  and  colleges  for  men  and 

for  both  sexes. 


State  or  Territory. 

Number  of  in¬ 

stitutions. 

Preparatory  1 
departments. 

Collegiate 

departments. 

Professional 

departments. 

Total  number 
(excluding 
duplicates). 

Male. 

Female. 

Male.  • 

Female. 

Male. 

Female.  | 

Male. 

Female. 

United  States - - 

480 

2,094 

831 

6,750 

802 

3,783 

* 

53 

11,571 

1,577 

North  Atlantic  Division . 

81 

331 

51 

2  227 

59 

1,151 

6 

3,619 

122 

South  Atlantic  Division . 

73 

217 

78 

’782 

64 

384 

0 

1,252 

133 

South  Central  Division - 

86 

254 

179 

666 

139 

426 

2 

1,241 

298 

North  Central  Division, . . 

198 

1, 080 

439 

2,487 

452 

1,397 

42 

4,337 

863 

Western  Division . ... 

42 

212 

84 

588 

88 

425 

3 

1, 122 

161 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine _ _ .  -  - _ 

4 

0 

0 

88 

1 

21 

0 

107 

1 

New  Hampshire . . 

2 

3 

0 

47 

0 

14 

0 

64 

0 

Vermont-.  . . 

3 

0 

0 

52 

0 

26 

0 

81 

0 

Massachusetts . 

9 

33 

3 

398 

g 

315 

5 

743 

10 

Rhode  Island . . . 

1 

0 

0 

71 

1 

0 

0 

71 

1 

Connecticut . - . 

3 

0 

0 

206 

0 

94 

0 

301 

0 

New  York _ _ 

23 

181 

20 

687 

25 

390 

1 

1,230 

58 

New  Jersey . . . . 

4 

14 

4 

129 

0 

0 

0 

141 

4 

Pennsylvania . 

32 

100 

24 

551 

27 

291 

0 

881 

48 

Sorith  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware  . . 

O 

6 

1 

19 

1 

0 

0 

19 

1 

Maryland _ _ 

11 

66 

8 

173 

13 

54 

0 

254 

16 

District  of  Columbia . 

6 

22 

1 

144 

2 

233 

0 

403 

10 

Virginia  . .  _ _ 

10 

12 

3 

108 

0 

31 

0 

128 

3 

West  Virginia .  - 

3 

.  6 

1 

41 

11 

4 

0 

51 

12 

North  Carolina . .  .. 

15 

28 

19 

124 

11 

29 

0 

153 

28 

South  Carolina . 

9 

20 

6 

67 

2 

4 

0 

84 

8 

Georgia . . . . . 

11 

28 

17 

71 

16 

29 

0 

109 

26 

Florida _ _ - . . 

6 

29 

09 

35 

8 

0 

0 

51 

29 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky. . - . 

13 

44 

35 

100 

17 

.  56 

0 

190 

51 

Tennessee  ...  . 

24 

77 

54 

199 

46 

219 

1 

452 

97 

Alabama. . -  - 

9 

19 

6 

63 

5 

25 

0 

102 

12 

Mississinpi. . . . 

4 

5 

3 

32 

3 

9 

0 

46 

6 

Louisiana . . . . . 

9 

22 

Li 

85 

22 

41 

0 

138 

28 

Texas  .. . 

16 

59 

35 

127 

21 

57 

1 

220 

59 

Arkansas . . 

8 

24 

20 

47 

16 

19 

0 

78 

30 

Oklahoma  .  _  _ 

1 

1 

2 

7 

0 

8 

2 

Indian  Territory  . . 

o 

3 

7 

6 

9 

0 

0 

7 

13 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio . . .  . . 

35 

202 

69 

413 

56 

229 

o 

787 

139 

Indiana . . 

14 

83 

17 

203 

21 

34 

1 

269 

29 

Illinois . . . 

31 

187 

76 

550 

71 

389 

27 

1,035 

171 

Michigan . 

11 

49 

32 

197 

48 

109 

2 

299 

68 

Wisconsin . . . . . 

10 

48 

11 

181 

23 

47 

0 

225 

29 

Minnesota  . . . . - 

9 

33 

10 

170 

32 

193 

0 

341 

40 

Iowa  . . . . 

22 

107 

51 

200 

53 

113 

2 

332 

99 

Missouri . . 

26 

122 

76 

222 

47 

88 

2 

402 

114 

North  Dakota  . . 

3 

16 

7 

21 

7 

0 

0 

22 

9 

South  Dakota . 

6 

26 

19 

32 

13 

0 

0 

46 

30 

Nebraska . 

12 

81 

&3 

123 

45 

116 

1 

273 

65 

Kansas. . . . . ... 

19 

126 

38 

175 

36 

79 

5 

306 

70 

Western  Division: 

Montana . 

3 

13 

10 

14 

7 

-  0 

0 

19 

12 

Wyoming . . 

1 

11 

3 

11 

3 

0 

0 

11 

3 

Colorado . 

4 

38 

6 

71 

8 

113 

1 

204 

21 

Arizona . 

1 

5 

3 

10 

0 

0 

0 

11 

3 

Utah . . 

2 

26 

5 

21 

o 

0 

0 

32 

5 

Nevada  . 

1 

6 

3 

14 

2 

0 

0 

16 

3 

Idaho. . . 

1 

4 

4 

12 

4 

0 

0 

15 

6 

Washington . 

9 

21 

11 

73 

11 

0 

0 

84 

22 

Oregon . . 

8 

32 

14 

56 

20 

48 

0 

125 

30 

California . 

12 

56 

25 

306 

31 

264 

2 

605 

56 
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Table  17. — Students  in  universities  and  colleges  for  men  and  for  both  sexes. 


Prepara¬ 
tory  de¬ 
partments. 

Collegiate 

depart¬ 

ments. 

Graduate  depart¬ 
ments. 

Profes¬ 
sional  de¬ 
partments. 

Total  num¬ 
ber  (exclud¬ 

State  or  Territory. 

Resident. 

Non¬ 

resident. 

ing  dupli¬ 
cates). 

Male. 

Fe¬ 

male. 

Male. 

Fe¬ 

male. 

Male. 

Fe¬ 

male. 

Male. 

Fe¬ 

male. 

Male. 

Fe¬ 

male. 

Male. 

Fe¬ 

male^ 

United  States . 

31,647 

14,292 

54,738 

16, 708 

3,669 

1,057 

749 

116 

26,378 

983 

118,820 

35, 236> 

North  Atlantic  Division 

5,714 

687 

20,235 

2,311 

1,512 

194 

204 

24 

8,476 

168 

36, 427 

3,590 

South  Atlantic  Division 

2, 756 

858 

6, 093 

795 

444 

23 

39 

2 

2,697 

63 

12, 236 

2, 285 

South  Central  Division. 

5, 844 

3, 440 

6,369 

2,297 

107 

92 

48 

4,050 

80 

16, 443 

5,991 

North  Central  Division. 

14, 946 

7,781 

18,622 

9,374 

1,409 

625 

430 

73 

10, 191 

571 

46, 425 

19,238 

Western  Division . 

2,387 

1,526 

3, 419 

1,931 

197 

123 

28 

10 

964 

101 

7,289 

4, 152- 

North  Atlantic  Division: 
Maine . 

0 

0 

843 

189 

7 

0 

0 

0 

183 

5 

1,033 

194 

New  Hampshire - 

12 

0 

564 

0 

0 

0 

'  0 

0 

115 

0 

691 

O 

Vermont . . 

0 

0 

361 

99 

1 

0 

1 

0 

283 

0 

646 

90 

Massachusetts . 

477 

19 

3, 674 

380 

405 

37 

34 

0 

2,246 

123 

6,969 

558 

Rhode  Island . 

0 

0 

610 

149 

24 

29 

37 

11 

0 

0 

671 

180 

Connecticut- . 

0 

0 

2, 115 

58 

217 

37 

21 

1 

428 

0 

2, 798 

165 

New  York . 

3, 486 

217 

5,190 

607 

547 

56 

30 

8 

2,682 

34 

11,984 

1,023 

New  Jersey - 

203 

39 

1.202 

0 

125 

0 

2 

0 

30 

0 

1,562 

30 

Pennsylvania . 

1, 536 

412 

5, 676 

829 

186 

35 

79 

4 

2, 509 

6 

10, 073 

1,323 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware . 

19 

9 

102 

5 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

124 

14 

Maryland  . . . 

475 

73 

837 

105 

217 

0 

1 

0 

241 

41 

1, 771 

210 

District  of  Columbia 

385 

472 

126 

153 

13 

0 

0 

1,374 

18 

2,443 

280 

Virginia . 

279 

85 

1,112 

58 

35 

0 

1 

0 

350 

0 

1,760 

140 

West  Virginia . 

163 

21 

363 

113 

5 

6 

10 

1 

123 

3 

664 

144 

North  Carolina . 

559 

262 

1,340 

140 

13 

1 

18 

0 

298 

0 

2,289 

583 

South  Carolina . 

180 

51 

733 

62 

3 

1 

8 

0 

"so 

1 

954 

D5 

Georgia . 

442 

169 

970 

80 

10 

0 

1 

0 

281 

0 

1,732 

445 

Florida.. . . . 

254 

161 

164 

106 

5 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

499 

311 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky _ _ _ 

1,213 

709 

1,190 

320 

12 

1 

2 

0 

588 

0 

2, 993 

1,070 

Tennessee . - 

1, 546 

959 

1,721 

783 

60 

10 

26 

2 

1,971 

24 

5,326 

1,813 

Alabama . 

46S 

292 

699 

172 

4 

0 

0 

0 

159 

0 

1,359 

464 

Mississippi . 

155 

85 

415 

34 

4 

0 

20 

4 

72 

0 

646 

123 

Louisiana . . 

320 

126 

669 

182 

9 

68 

0 

0 

454 

6 

1, 535 

382 

Texas . . 

1,428 

787 

1,209 

519 

17 

11 

0 

1 

630 

47 

3,231 

1, 346- 

Arkansas . 

475 

290 

430 

262 

1 

2 

0 

0 

170 

0 

1,072 

564 

Oklahoma . . . . 

186 

145 

20 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

3 

212 

155 

Indian  Territory _ 

53 

47 

16 

18 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

69 

65 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio . . 

2,748 

1, 271 

3,324 

1,725 

129 

67 

226 

13 

1,232 

70 

7,785 

3,454 

Indiana . . 

1.068 

358 

1,799 

751 

86 

28 

5 

5 

319 

12 

3,190 

1,154 

Illinois . . . 

2,705 

1,352 

3, 154 

1,734 

657 

323 

83 

15 

3,593 

201 

10,300 

3,487" 

Michigan. . . 

798 

399 

1,631 

876 

53 

25 

10 

10 

1,496 

112 

3,968 

1.420 

Wisconsin . . 

641 

97 

1,600 

517 

88 

30 

24 

5 

259 

6 

2, 649 

655 

Minnesota. . 

436 

175 

1,640 

765 

138 

49 

5 

5 

961 

32 

3, 335 

1  222 

Iowa. . 

1,678 

1,017 

1,540 

915 

38 

27 

44 

17 

916 

82 

4,267 

2, 160- 

Missouri . 

2, 059 

1,047 

1, 665 

723 

87 

6 

11 

0 

637 

7 

4, 714 

1, 790 

North  Dakota _ 

236 

245 

82 

44 

1 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

322 

280 

South  Dakota . 

271 

274 

139 

87 

3 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

493 

454 

Nebraska . 

850 

650 

864 

567 

93 

53 

8 

3 

423 

22 

2,241 

3,161 

1,349’ 

Kansas  . . 

1,456 

896 

1,184 

670 

36 

15 

9 

0 

355 

27 

1,780 

Western  Division: 

Montana, . 

78 

92 

34 

49 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

112 

141 

Wyoming . 

50 

56 

33 

22 

4 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

88 

80* 

Colorado . 

382 

252 

255 

205 

14 

8 

19 

5 

256 

21 

926 

491 

Arizona . 

58 

41 

42 

16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

57- 

Utah  . 

252 

169 

50 

56 

9 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

449 

450 

Nevada . 

58 

34 

105 

58 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

166 

161 

Idaho . . 

92 

69 

53 

31 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

148 

100> 

Washington. . 

402 

214 

337 

141 

6 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

746 

356' 

Oregon  . 

384 

338 

245 

183 

1 

O 

0 

0 

150 

12 

780 

537 

California . 

631 

261 

2,265 

1,170 

164 

108 

6 

5 

558 

68 

3,774 

1, 773 

ED  98 - 115 
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Table  18. — Students  pursuing  various  courses  of  study  in  universities  and  colleges 
for  men  and  for  both  sexes. 


State  or  Territory. . 

Undergraduate  students. 

Students  reported  as  pursuing  courses 
leading  to— 

Students 
in  ped¬ 
agogy. 

Students 
in  com¬ 
mercial 
courses. 

Students  in  military  drill. 

A.B.  degree. 

Ph.  B.  degree. 

B.  L.  degree. 

B.  S.  degree. 

B.  C.  E.  degree. 

B.  M.  E.  degree. 

|  B.E.E.  degree. 

|  B.  Agr.  degree.  1 

[  Other  first  degrees.] 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

United  States - 

71,446 

33  245 

5, re, 

4,378 

12,144 

1,196 

1,148 

i 

288 

810 

3,361 

4,267 

[ 

4, 621 

1,069 

13, 136 

N.  Atlantic  Division. . . 

32,546 

12,401 

1. 731 

350 

3,853 

786 

836 

314 

95 

128 

575 

387 

396 

23 

3,227 

S.  Atlantic  Division... 

6, 888 

4,351 

281 

224 

646 

65 

22 

11 

4 

15 

424 

554 

i  404 

71 

1, 136 

S.  Central  Division _ 

8,666 

3. 608 

318 

489 

1,736 

44 

73 

14 

8 

121 

!  336 

403 

!  781 

134 

1,900 

N.  Central  Division _ 

27, 996 

10. 664 

3,202 

2,464 

4,725 

280 

187 

386 

US 

444 

1,482 

1,745 

2, 821 

789 

5,493 

Western  Division _ 

5, 850 

2,221 

232 

851 

1,184 

21 

30 

22 

3 

102 

544 

1,178 

!  219 

52 

1.380 

1ST.  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine . . . . 

1,032 

698 

26 

4 

63 

59 

121 

275 

New  Hampshire  .. 

564 

292 

106 

158 

Vermont  ! . 

460 

76 

111 

65 

17 

25 

1 

156 

Massachusetts . 

4,054 

30 

529 

12 

28 

‘ii 

62 

167 

759 

’335 

291 

28 

23 

23 

27 

170 

2, 173 

1,499 

560 

1 

70 

220 

New  York . . 

5, 797 

2,885 

381 

75 

954 

316 

524 

146 

84 

93 

358 

239 

233 

1,330 

1, 202 

330 

74 

6 

2 

10 

194 

Pennsylvania . 

6,505 

2,498 

367 

164 

1,631 

232 

151 

109 

32 

132 

121 

153 

23 

715 

S.  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware _ 

107 

60 

3 

10 

5 

11 

78 

Maryland . . . 

942 

810 

6 

66 

2 

30 

30 

2 

201 

Dist.  of  Columbia. . 

598 

185 

8 

8 

16 

30 

o 

160 

Virginia . . 

1, 170 

998 

21 

32 

16 

12 

128 

36 

12 

West  Virginia _ 

476 

172 

13 

24 

27 

27 

17 

4 

17 

21 

37 

113 

North  Carolina _ 

1,480 

981 

160 

4 

152 

117 

148 

128 

20 

138 

South  Carolina _ 

795 

561 

2 

50 

121 

3 

49 

42 

4 

Georgia . . 

1, 050 

473 

95 

44 

203 

12 

90 

265 

31 

0 

237 

Florida 

270 

111 

3 

75 

42 

13 

25 

108 

30 

209 

S.  Central  Division: 

Kentucky . 

1, 510 

349 

25 

141 

273 

20 

68 

... 

5 

6 

79 

89 

118 

14 

561 

Tennessee  _ _ 

2, 504 

1,211 

58: 

82 

468 

8 

23 

115 

130 

106 

13 

251 

Alabama . 

871 

321 

49 

274 

35 

18 

11 

123 

30 

226 

Mississippi 

449 

241 

54 

7 

128 

... 

25 

15 

20 

40 

Louisiana _ 

851 

471 

174 

::: 

57 

6 

27 

60 

34 

186 

Texas _ _ 

1,728 

791 

59 

259 

342 

13 

■ 

66 

88 

335 

35 

289 

Arkansas . . 

692 

200 

73 

40 

8 

5 

14 

3 

27 

43 

15 

3 

347 

Oklahoma 

14 

13 

Indian  Territory.. 

34 

24 

4 

3 

N.  Central  Division: 

Ohio . 

5,049 

2,042 

841 

604 

569 

55 

58 

91! 

49 

304 

255 

259 

344 

129 

667 

Indiana; _ 

2, 550 

1. 5491 

100 

107 

263 

18 

25 

20  i 

170 

108 

91 

17 

448 

Illinois  _ 

4,888 

1,518 

538 

1,018 

1 

46 

157 

159 

576 

138 

745 

Michigan 

2,507 

708 

472 

312 

442 

8 

77 

92 

49 

20 

125 

Wisconsin . 

2,117 

620 

162 

493 

265 

7f» 

65 

62 

8 

5 

54 

25 

147 

35 

563 

Minnesota . . 

2,405 

442 

142 

348 

445 

19 

29 

60 

14 

54 

50 

113 

123 

6 

650 

Iowa  ... 

2, 455 

677 

685 

5 

593 

17 

!  273 

361 

287 

87 

799 

Missouri  . . 

2,388 

1,004 

98 

244 

403 

40 

12 

271 

101 

14 

131 

124 

440 

95 

582 

North  Dakota _ 

126 

90 

3 

14 

19 

61 

48 

20 

114 

South  Dakota  . 

226 

93 

"'ll 

24 

50! 

e> 

10 

33 

70 

95 

38 

144 

N  ebraska . . . 

1,431 

741 

43 

31 

429 

1  21 

48 1 

6 

3 

88 

164 

62 

17 

509 

Kansas  . 

1,854 

1,180 

110 

60 

234 

34 

72 

175 

209 

559 

187 

147 

Western  Division: 

1 

Montana, 

83 

43 

11 

q 

18 

J 

1 

1 

21 

W  y  oming _ 

55 

47 

12 

„  1 

5 

3 

26 

0 

0 

Onlora.rl  n 

460 

157 

108 

9 

57 

13 

22 

44 

17 

40 

Arizona . . . 

58 

58 

2 

2 

11 

9 

90 

Utah 

106 

3S 

68 

165 

273 

Nevada 

163 

70 

93 

5 

43 

16 

11 

162 

Idaho 

84 

9 

23 

19 

5 

12 

3 

148 

W ashington  . . . 

478 

165 

57 

33 

88 

3 

16 

19 

81 

20 

201 

Oregon . 

428 

124 

30 

44 

129 

53 

44 

126 

17 

3 

California . 

3,435 

1, 568 

3 

765 

658 

282 

649 

93 

8 

681 
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Table  19. — Preparation  of  freshmen  of  universities  and  colleges  for  men  and  for 

both  sexes. 


0  g  Freshmen  prepared  by — 


State  or  Territory. 

'A  fan 

c-S 

q_,  o 

a 

m  . 

fH  © 

Preparatory 
departments 
of  colleges. 

Private 

preparatory 

schools. 

Public  high 
schools. 

Private 

study. 

<D 

jj 

a  .2 
& 

u  « 

<D  S 

£j 

S 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

United  States... . 

288 

14,184 

4, 657 

32. 83 

2,843 

20. 04 

6,285 

44.32 

399 

2.81 

North  Atlantic  Division . 

56 

4,110 

1,091 

26. 55 

1,255 

30.53 

1,638 

39.85 

126 

3.07 

South  A  tlantic  Division . 

41 

1,913 

A92 

25. 72 

761 

39.78 

579 

30.27 

81 

4.23 

South  Central  Division - 

41 

1,532 

514 

33. 55 

404 

26.37 

492 

32. 12 

122 

7.96 

North  Central  Division . 

125 

5,686 

2,275 

40. 01 

336 

5. 91 

3,013 

52.99 

62 

1.09 

Western  Division . 

25 

943 

285 

30.22 

87 

9.23 

563 

59.70 

8 

0.85 

North  Atlantic  Division: 
Maine . 

4 

291 

43 

14.78 

86 

29.55 

156 

53.61 

6 

2.06 

New  Hampshire . . 

1 

9 

9 

100.00 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Vermont . . . 

3 

187 

0 

0 

44 

23. 53 

135 

72.19 

8 

4.28 

Massachusetts . . 

4 

634 

28 

4.42 

309 

48.74 

269 

42.43 

28 

4.41 

Connecticut . 

1 

102 

0 

0 

60 

58.82 

40 

39.22 

2 

1.96 

New  York . . 

20 

1,172 

627 

53. 50 

258 

22.01 

260 

22. 19 

27 

2.30 

New  Jersey . 

3 

340 

26 

7.65 

195 

57. 35 

119 

35.00 

0 

0 

Pennsylvania . . 

20 

1,375 

358 

26.03 

303 

22. 04 

659 

47.93 

55 

4.00 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware . 

2 

37 

3 

8.11 

8 

21.62 

25 

67. 57 

1 

2.70 

Maryland . 

7 

247 

37 

14. 98 

26 

10.53 

172 

69.63 

12 

4.86 

District  of  Columbia _ 

o 

26 

24 

92. 31 

0 

0 

2 

7.69 

0 

0 

Virginia . 

5 

363 

57 

15. 70 

205 

56.47 

76 

20.94 

25 

6.89 

North  Carolina . . 

10 

556- 

150 

26.98 

317 

57.01 

76 

13. 67 

13 

2.34 

South  Carolina . 

7 

180 

75 

41.67 

66 

36.67 

33 

18.33 

6 

3.33 

Georgia  . . . . 

7 

481 

126 

26. 19 

139 

28.90 

192 

39.92 

24 

4. 99 

Florida .  . . . 

1 

23 

20 

86.96 

0 

0 

3 

13. 04 

0 

0 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky . 

6 

327 

87 

26.61 

78 

23. 85 

142 

43.42 

20 

6. 12 

Tennessee . . . 

12 

356 

77 

21. 63 

172 

48.32 

93 

26.12 

14 

3.93 

Alabama  . . . . 

4 

211 

80 

37.91 

63 

29.86 

64 

30.33 

4 

1.90 

Mississippi . . . 

2 

66 

46 

69.70 

0 

0 

20 

30.30 

0 

0 

Louisiana  . . . 

3 

93 

36 

38.71 

32 

34.41 

23 

24. 73 

2 

2.15 

Texas . . . . 

9 

347 

109 

31.41 

51 

14. 70 

108 

31.12 

79 

22.77 

Arkansas. . . 

3 

116 

63 

54.31 

8 

6.90 

42 

36.21 

3 

2.58 

Indian  Territory . 

2 

16 

16 

100. 00 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio . . 

22 

808 

470 

58. 17 

24 

2.97 

307 

37.99 

7 

0. 87 

Indiana . 

11 

698 

150 

21.49 

20 

2.87 

503 

72.06 

25 

3.58 

Illinois . . . 

14 

649 

252 

38.83 

39 

6.01 

352 

54.24 

6 

0.92 

Michigan.. . . 

7 

239 

126 

52.72 

9 

3. 77 

101 

42.26 

3 

1.25 

Wisconsin.. . 

8 

512 

140 

27.34 

35 

6.84 

336 

65.62 

1 

0.20 

Minnesota . . 

6 

516 

93 

18.02 

27 

5.23 

396 

76.75 

0 

0 

Iowa . . . 

13 

558 

201 

36.02 

72 

12. 90 

283 

50.72 

2 

0. 36 

Missouri _ _ _ 

14 

723 

355 

49. 10 

65 

8.99 

291 

40.25 

12 

1. 66 

North  Dakota.. . 

3 

81 

52 

64. 20 

0 

0 

29 

35. 80 

0 

0 

South  Dakota... . 

5 

74 

57 

77.03 

3 

4.05 

14 

18.92 

0 

0 

Nebraska . 

8 

199 

108 

54. 27 

2 

1.01 

87 

43. 71 

2 

1.01 

Kansas  . . . 

14 

629 

271 

43. 08 

40 

6. 36 

314 

49. 92 

4 

0. 64 

Western  Division: 

Montana  . . 

1 

7 

7 

100.00 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Wyoming  . . . . 

Colorado _ _ _ _ 

1 

20 

11 

55. 00 

1 

5.00 

8 

40.00 

0 

0 

2 

98 

38 

38.78 

1 

1.02 

59 

60.20 

0 

0 

Arizona . . . 

1 

13 

7 

53. 85 

0 

0 

6 

46. 15 

0 

0 

Utah . 

1 

1 

1 

100.00 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Nevada . . . . . 

1 

21 

5 

23. 81 

0 

0 

16 

76.19 

0 

0 

Idaho . 

1 

35 

21 

60. 00 

2 

5.71 

12 

34.29 

0 

0 

Washington . . 

6 

97 

58 

59.79 

17 

17.53 

17 

17.53 

5 

5.15 

Oregon  . 

5 

100 

65 

65.00 

0 

0 

35 

35.00 

0 

0 

California . 

6 

551 

72 

13. 07 

66 

11.98 

410 

74.41 

3 

0.54 
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Table  20. — Degrees  conferred  on  men  by  universities  and  colleges  for  men  and  for 

both  sexes. 


State  or  Territory. 

pq 

< 

pq 

m 

£ 

m 

b 

m 

B.  M.  E. 

1 

S 

H 

pq 

H 

I  B.  Arch. 

bJO 

<1 

M 

pq 

CO 

0 

S 

rd 

<D 

Ph 

pq 

b 

pq 

<5 

b 

pq 

b 

b 

pq 

|  B.  Paint. 

4,677 

1,631 

723 

274 

24 

28 

19 

13 

11 

19 

10 

31 

1 

4 

2 

1 

2. 118 

578 

92 

180 

658 

123 

295 

26 

24 

332 

46 

27 

17 

32 

164 

34 

21 

1 

1 

22 

"e 

16 

3 

O 

11 

11 

9 

6 

1 

3 

3 

1 

'T 

4 

South  Atlantic  Division ...  583 

13 

2 

15 

1 

.... 

.... 

1,354 

204 

2 

1 

1 

1 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

104 

43 

30 
614 

62 

348 

330 

157 

430 

8 

140 

48 

100 

14 

125 

67 

73 

8 

80 

136 

41 

43 

31 
55 
30 

o 

11 

13 

31 

47 

1 

"e‘ 

l3* 

8 

20 

7 

8 

38 

123 

67 

15 

156 

57 

248 

1 

9 

4 

11 

9 

1 

.... 

60 

4 

6 

1 

2 

8 

3 

2 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

8 

14 

3 

6 

19 

12 

24 

6 

31 

49 

41 

9 

18 

27 

1 

1 

District  of  Columbia. . . 
Virginia 

.... 

15 

1 

8 

2 

6 

2 

7 

hi 

West  Virginia.  _ 

1 _ 

5 

_ 

1 

North  Carolina . 

South  Carolina . 

.... 

Georgia  _  _ 

2 

.... 

1 

Florida  . . 

South  Central  Division: 
Kentucky _ _ _  . 

2 

7 

15 

8 

— 

6 

1 

j 

Tennessee _ _ 

1 

.... 

0 

1 

.... 

.... 

.... 

Alabama . 

Mississippi . _ . 

9 

1 

Louisiana _ . 

10 

Texas . __ 

1 

5 

1 

Arkansas _ _ 

1 

Oklahoma . . 

Indian  Territory. . . 

4 

85 

28 

138 

99 

68 

48 

51 

45 

1 

3 

50 

42 

North  Central  Division: 
Ohio . 

291 

163 

213 

100 

92 

64 

109 

124 

7 

9 

66 

116 

77 

63 

52 

46 

8 

14 

61 

4 

24 

12 

20 

30 

47 

4 

20 

3 

3 

Indiana. . . 

Illinois  _ _ 

2 

— - 

Michigan  _ 

1 

6 

W  isconsin _ _ 

Minnesota.. . 

1 

Iowa . 

5 

Missouri.  . . 

2 

1 

North  Dakota . 

South  Dakota _ _ 

1 

1 

Nebraska . 

Kansas . . 

6 

Western  Division: 

Montana . . 

1 

Wyoming . . . 

3 

17 

1 

9 

2 

5 

6 

1 

11 

15 

73 

Colorado  . . . . 

4 

1 

Arizona . . 

Utah.. . 

Nevada. . . . . 

5 

1 

13 

143 

Idaho _ _ _ _ 

1 

2 

3 

36 

1 

Washington _ 

Oregon " . . . 

2 

32 

California . 

2 
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Table  20; — Degrees  conferred  on  men  by  universities  and  colleges  for  men  and  for 

both  sexes — Continued. 


Stats  or  Territory. 

§ 

< 

GO 

a 

H 

d 

s 

3 

d 

H 

d 

1  Min.  E. 

Ph 

d 

dt 

d 

o 

< 

a 

d 

A 

0) 

S 

d 

d 

% 

d 

d 

< 

Q 

'd 

<D 

Ph 

Q 

d 

Ph 

United  States . 

985 

134 

150 

136 

63 

n 

80 

15 

7 

i 

2 

O 

T 

2 

5 

367 

North  Atlantic  Division. . . 

534 

53 

119 

114 

49 

9 

31 

15 

1 

2 

3 

2 

2 

5 

145 

107 

6 

8 

1 

1 

40 

4 

3 

4 

2 

360 

61 

30 

31 

13 

5 

8 

6 

i 

76 

17 

10 

1 

1 

4 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

17 

9 

3 

1 

2 

5 

1 

9 

8 

134 

6 

o 

43 

13 

6 

1 

1 

9 

1 

25 

160 

13 

50 

35 

2 

19 

15 

9 

3 

2 

5 

45 

60 

3 

35 

6 

113 

31 

38 

19 

18 

2 

1 

2 

31 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

99 

i 

37 

34 

3 

1 

1 

2 

Virginia 

37 

2 

West  Virginia.. . 

1 

1 

5 

1 

North  Carolina  . 

19 

1 

South  Carolina . 

3 

1 

Georgia  _ _ 

1 

Florida . . . . 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky . . 

8 

!  g 

Tennessee  - . 

17 

1 

i 

Alabama 

8 

.... 

Mississippi _ 

Louisiana . . 

7 

Texas  _  _ 

9 

1 

3 

4 

2 

Arkansas . . 

1 

.... 

Oklahoma . . . 

Indian  Territory . 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio  _ 

45 

4 

8 

15 

9 

1 

12 

Indiana . . . 

37 

1 

5 

Illinois 

51 

18 

1 

1 

9 

i 

39 

Michigan . . . . 

16 

10 

2 

1 

3 

4 

Wisconsin  _  .. 

11 

6 

4 

2 

9 

Minnesota . . 

8 

5 

7 

5 

8 

2 

6 

1 

Iowa _ _ 

33 

11 

1 

Missouri . . . 

33 

3 

North  Dakota . 

South  Dakota _ 

1 

Nebraska . 

30 

3 

Kansas  . . 

17 

3 

i 

2 

Western  Division: 

Montana _ 

1 

Wyoming . 

1 

Colorado . . . 

5 

1 

Arizona . . 

Utah . 

Nevada . 

Idaho . . . 

2 

W  ashington . 

3 

Oregon  . . 

1 

California . . 

8 

7 

1 

3 
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Table  21. — Degrees  conferred  on  women  by  coeducational  colleges. 


State  or  Territory- 

pq 

< 

cd 

w 

pq 

A 

P-. 

pq 

cq 

m 

|  B.  Paint. 

B.Ped. 

GO 

pq 

A.M. 

GO 

S  ! 

a 

a 

Ph 

§ 

a 

CQ 

£ 

a 

|  Ped.M.  i 

Ped.  D. 

Q 

pq 

862 

297 

421 

331 

11 

50 

- 

23 

1 

129 

19 

8 

jfl 

1 

6 

1 

32 

173 

53 

66 

23 

lTj 

4 

5 

27 

3 

1 

6 

1 

16 

South  Atlantic  Division  . . . 

50 

9 

1 

3 

" 

2 

10 

1 

South  Central  Division  -... 

70 

42 

12 

26 

11 

1 

12 

1 

2 

3 

North  Central  Division _ 

446 

160 

293 

253 

38 

2 

15 

T 

69 

12 

6 

10  1 

1 

16 

Western  Division . 

123 

33 

49 

26 

8  1 

5 

11 

2 

2  1 

_ 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

32 

3 

5 

8 

4 

5 

41 

10 

1 

i 

8 

12 

.... 

... 

1 

5 

9 

40 

27 

32 

9 

4 

5 

6 

1 

6 

1 

3 

37 

18 

2 

13 

8 

2 

... 

1... 

4 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

11 

5 

District  of  Columbia.. 

10 

3 

2 

i 

o 

3 

2 

1 

North  Carolina _ 

6 

3 

i 

South  Carolina . . 

4 

o 

1 

Georgia _ _ _ 

7 

1 

Florida . . . 

9 

i 

1 

South  Central  Division: 
Kentucky . ... . 

9 

4 

5 

1 

i 

Tennessee _ _ 

22 

17 

3 

11 

i 

3 

Alabama . . . . 

4 

o 

9 

Mississippi- . 

1 

1 

Louisiana _  . 

11 

1 

5 

9 

Texas _ _ 

17 

9 

9 

4 

1 

3 

Arkansas  . . 

4 

1 

8 

5 

2 

Indian  Territory _ 

1 

1 

North  Central  Division: 
Ohio _ _ _ 

87 

18 

71 

69 

9 

3 

10 

i 

. 

Indiana _ 

65 

9 

29 

4 

4 

3 

1 

Illinois  _ 

63 

35 

54 

33 

4 

1 

l 

15 

"3" 

3 

1 

13 

Michigan . . 

50 

8 

38 

36 

1 

3 

2 

2 

... 

2 

Wisconsin _ 

18 

11 

45 

1 

3 

1 

Minnesota . 

13 

34 

13 

7 

44 

5 

4 

4 

Iowa _ 

33 

68 

3 

4 

8 

8 

1 

Missouri _ 

19 

18 

4 

12 

o 

6 

1 

North  Dakota _ 

6 

i 

South  Dakota . 

1 

1 

5 

2 

i 

N  ebraska . 

52 

7 

1 

12 

Kansas . . 

38 

8 

11 

o 

rf 

2 

5 

1 

Western  Division: 

Montana _ 

1 

3 

Wyoming . . 

3 

3 

Colorado . . . 

10 

4 

6 

1 

Arizona .  . 

2 

| 

Utah . . 

o 

Nevada . 

8 

........ 

I 

Idaho  . . 

1 

2 

1 

_ 1 _ 

Washington _ 

4 

2 

5 

1 

Oregon  . . 

15 

9 

1 

5 

4 

2 

! 

California . . 

79 

14 

33 

19 

4 

u 

2 

2 

1  1 
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Table  22. — Honorary  degrees  conferred  by  universities  and  colleges  for  men  and 

for  both  sexes . 


State  or  Territory. 

D.  D. 

LL.  D. 

Q 

& 

Pn 

S.  T.  D. 

D.  C.  L. 

Q 

M 

A 

Litt.  D. 

Sc.  D. 

Q 

m 

2 

a 

A.  M. 

i  ^ 

M.  L. 

S 

pj 

.q 

P-i 

PQ 

<j 

02 

PQ 

M 

PU 

United  States . 

270 

141 

15 

3 

3 

6 

9 

6 

3 

152 

6 

1 

2 

3 

2 

1 

8 

74 

63 

8 

2 

1 

2 

6 

6 

1 

72 

2 

2 

4 

36 

13 

19 

1 

21 

12 

7 

::: 

T 

North  Central  Division - 

128 

50 

6 

1 

2 

4 

2 

1 

48 

3 

1 

3 

1 

’4 

il 

3 

1 

1 

1 

6 

1 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

4 

2 

4 

p 

2 

4 

3 

o 

6 

8 

2 

7 

1 

2 

6 

10 

5 

1 

i 

8 

4 

19 

19 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

17 

9 

New  Jersey _ _ _ 

3 

8 

4 

1 

Pennsylvania _  .  _ 

29 

12 

5 

3 

2 

20 

1 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Maryland  . . 

g 

1 

4 

District  of  Columbia _ 

2 

3 

3 

Virginia _ _ 

6 

4 

1 

"West  Virginia . . 

7 

North  Carolina . 

10 

4 

1 

South  Carolina . 

9 

2 

Georgia _ 

6 

1 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky _ _ 

3 

4 

Tennessee _ 

5 

g 

7 

i 

Alabama _ _ 

2 

1 

Mississippi _ 

5 

Louisiana _ _ 

1 

4 

Texas  . . . . 

5 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio  . . 

47 

8 

2 

1 

3 

10 

] 

Indiana . . 

19 

1 

"T 

10 

Illinois _ _ _ 

21 

9 

i 

10 

1 

3 

4 

Michigan . 

3 

1 

9 

1 

W  isconsin . . 

7 

4 

i 

3 

1 

Iowa  . . 

16 

l 

2 

1 

6 

1 

Missouri _ 

4 

9 

9 

.... 

South  Dakota. . . 

2 

Nebraska . _ . 

3 

Kansas . . 

4 

3 

l 

3 

Western  Division: 

Colorado . . 

1 

1 

Idaho . . 

1 

Washington . 

2 

1 

l 

2 

Oregon . . . 

5 

1 

1 

1 

1 

California . 

2 

1 

3 

1 
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Table  23. — Property  of  universities  and  colleges  for  men  and  for  both  sexes. 


'♦“*  GQ 

o  p, 

go 

oft 

Libraries. 

1 

State  or  Territory- 

Number 

fellowsh: 

®  2 
rQ  CS 

g'o 

Bound 

volumes. 

Pam¬ 

phlets. 

Value. 

Value  of 
scientific 
apparatus. 

Value  of 
grounds 
and  build¬ 
ings. 

Produc¬ 
tive  funds  > 

United  States. 

417 

7,077 

7,096,325 

1,854,966 

19,098,502 

$11,004,532 

$126,211,099 

$119,632,651 

N.  Atlantic  Division  _ 

177 

4,041 

3,215,855 

972, 618 

4,131,527 

5,472,755 

54,209,825 

63,230,216 

S.  Atlantic  Division. 

39 

824 

797, 215 

200, 925 

967,040 

598, 377 

13,552, 126 

9,265, 485 

S.  Central  Division .. 

81 

722 

516, 211 

128, 024 

626, 575 

713, 540 

10, 404, 700 

7,654, 724 

N.  Central  Division. 

158 

1,179 

2,226,133 

435, 930 

2,815,296 

3,359,122 

38,867,653 

31,434,468 

Western  Di  vision ... 

12 

311 

340,911 

117,469 

558,064 

860, 738 

9, 176, 795 

8,047,758 

,N.  Atlantic  Division: 
Maine  . . . 

8 

218 

129, 682 

27,000 

162,550 

143,625 

1,091,566 

1,661,512 

New  Hampshire 

0 

200 

80,000 

22,000 

80, 000 

102,000 

650,000 

1,500,000 

Vermont  . . 

0 

188 

88,268 

11,400 

112,500 

105, 000 

725,000 

755, 000 

Massachusetts  . . 

51 

862 

719, 959 

525, 310 

686,000 

1, 313, 450 

8,142,425 

15,421,277 

Rhode  Island - 

1 

100 

100, 000 

20,000 

220,000 

340,000 

1.177,967 

807, 481 

Connecticut _ 

14 

434 

323,000 

6,000 

270,000 

400, 755 

6,743,030 

5, 919, 771 

New  York. . 

New  Jersey . 

55 

12 

1,522 

105 

849, 342 
186, 762 

182, 283 
1,000 

1, 802, 397 
176,200 

1,413,727 

570,000 

20,891,155 

2,525,000 

24,199,969 
3, 500, 000 

Pennsylvania  . . . 

36 

412 

638,842 

177,625 

621,880 

1,084, 198 

12, 263, 682 

9,465,206 

S.  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware . 

0 

0 

10, 500 

8, 700 

21,500 

23,000 

101, 500 

83,000 

Maryland . 

24 

259 

185,310 

66,230 

239, 840 

182,377 

2, 017,626 

3,407,500 

Dist.  Columbia. . 

3 

169 

138, 700 

53, 500 

120,000 

96,500 

4,377,500 

1,279,075 

Virginia _ 

9 

107 

160, 425 

14, 800 

173, 700 

95,200 

2, 159, 000 

1, 779, 000 

West  Virginia. . . 

9 

0 

18,600 

3,200 

18, 500 

51,000 

520, 000 

114, 750 

N  orth  Carolina. . 

0 

198 

110, 100 

30, 150 

204,000 

33,550 

1,523,500 

770, 942 

South  Carolina.  . 

0 

77 

71, 300 

7,000 

93,000 

22, 300 

845, 000 

550, 800 

Georgia  ... - 

1 

8 

83, 410 

10, 545 

72, 500 

75,450 

1, 569, 000 

855, 618 

Florida - 

0 

6 

18,870 

6,800 

24,000 

19,000 

439,000 

424, 800 

S.  Central  Division: 

Kentucky  . 

2 

136 

82, 187 

23,180 

88,000 

68, 940 

1,265,500 

1,372,495 

Tennessee- .. _ 

18 

333 

169,997 

56. 770 

242, 100 

276,025 

3,414, 700 

2,406,200 

Alabama . 

0 

38 

61,250 

2, 875 

78, 525 

70,350 

865,000 

365, 000 

Mississippi . 

4 

10 

30, 000 

5,500 

34,000 

38,800 

440,000 

692, 500 

Louisiana . 

0 

194 

71,700 

10, 500 

69,500 

126,250 

1,845,000 

1,947,313 

Texas . 

7 

3 

74,569 

14, 900 

88, 750 

93,075 

1,959,500 

720, 716 

Arkansas . 

0 

8 

22, 708 

13, 699 

23,100 

33,500 

495, 000 

150,500 

Oklahoma 

0 

0 

2,200 

600 

3,000 

1,600 

6,000 

600 

60,000 

Indian  Territory 

0 

0 

1,600 

60,000 

0 

N.  Central  Division: 

Ohio . . 

13 

346 

434, 641 

109, 650 

589, 248 

442, 800 

8,072,956 

7,843,200 

Indiana _ 

1 

0 

200, 905 

10.700 

293,300 

185,750 

3, 710,000 

2,041,283 

Illinois . 

81 

295 

601,049 

57, 965 

533, 720 

565, 580 

8,073,235 

10,499,217 

Michigan . . 

3 

51 

226, 66  L 

70, 613 

290,  662 

612,212 

2,333,704 

1,609,983 

Wisconsin . 

18 

58 

131, 142 

35, 710 

151,500 

382, 500 

2,596,000 

1, 482, 479 

Minnesota. . 

9 

12 

92,000 

3,300 

119,241 

132,900 

2, 747, 560 

1,662,091 

Iowa. . 

8 

177 

130, 506 

15, 650 

145, 600 

287,850 

2. 173, 798 

1,556,769 

Missouri. . 

7 

174 

195, 495 

75, 182 

378, 425 

319,105 

4, 884, 000 

3, 771, 839 

North  Dakota.. . 

0 

0 

10,500 

6,000 

25,500 

12, 850 

230,000 

34,000 

South  Dakota . . . 

0 

40 

17, 857 

5,100 

21,700 

6. 750 

390. 500 

82, 500 

Nebraska . 

25 

19 

77,520 

9,060 

135,800 

225, 650 

1,844,400 

453. 952 

Kansas  . . 

0 

7 

107, 857 

37,000 

130,600 

185, 175 

1,811,500 

397,155 

Western  Division: 

Montana _ 

1 

1 

6,700 

4,100 

4,000 

9, 700 
8,000 

8,800 

60,000 

225,000 

111,540 

Wyoming . 

0 

0 

5, 750 

0 

Colorado . 

0 

55 

55, 257 

27, 750 

77,000 

69,100 

1,406,400 

616,910 

Arizona . 

0 

0 

3, 400 
19,000 

3,500 

42,000 

40, 000 
20, 500 

85,000 

325,000 

0 

Utah  . . . 

0 

100 

10,600 

196, 427 

Nevada . 

0 

3 

6, 457 

4,430 

10,649 

17,030 

156, 184 

95,000 

Idaho . 

0 

0 

6,100 

9,500 

5,000 

a5,ooo 

130,000 

7,472 

Washington _ 

0 

8 

27, 146 

14,841 

45, 600 

23,958 

644,000 

150,000 

Oregon  . 

0 

27 

27,413 

13,112 

59, 415 

23,650 

832,000 

342,000 

California . . 

11 

117 

183,688 

29,136 

297,200 

562, 700 

5,281.671 

6,639,949 
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Table  24. — Income  of  universities  and  colleges  for  men  and  for  both  sexes. 


State  or  Territory. 

Tuition 

fees. 

From  pro- 
d  active 
funds. 

State  or 
municipal 
appropri¬ 
ations. 

United 

States 

Govern¬ 

ment 

appro¬ 

pria¬ 

tions. 

From 

other 

sources. 

Total  in¬ 
come. 

Benefac¬ 

tions. 

United  States _ 

$7,139,952 

$5, 653, 683 

$3, 288, 907 

$954, 001 

$2, 176,828 

$19,213,371 

$7,532,239 

N or  th  Atlantic  Division . 

3,259,410 

2,802,886 

642,959 

173, 743 

1,047,198 

7,926,196 

3,859,243 

South  Atlantic  Division. 

628. 003 

391. 174 

219, 390 

246, 961 

206, 276 

1,691,804 

728,213 

South  Central  Division. . 

628, 631 

492, 583 

193,376 

130, 530 

154,032 

1,599,152 

320,372 

North  Central  Division. 

2, 368,093 

1,580, 198 

1,535,565 

212, 767 

672, 514 

6,367,137 

2,309,916 

Western  Division . 

257,815 

386, 842 

697, 617 

190,000 

96,808 

1,629,082 

314, 495 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine . .  ... 

67, 030 

71 , 978 

20, 000 

38,000 

16,188 

213, 196 

114,500 

N  ew  Hampshire . 

37,000 

65, 000 

5,000 

0 

0 

107,000 

156,200 

Vermont _ 

15,992 

34, 619 

11,383 

23,000 

19,495 

104.489 

34,640 

Massachusetts. . . 

824.365 

695, 747 

0 

0 

192.204 

1,712,316 

1, 559, 355 

Rhode  Island . 

101,721 

28, 661 

0 

0 

1,370 

131, 752 

13,800 

Connecticut . 

521,293. 

293, 263 

0 

0 

32, 864 

847,420 

127,500 

New  York . . 

813,046 

1,082,580 

236,361 

38, 743 

576,114 

2, 744, 844 
489,499 

1,190,861 

New  Jersey. . 

158,499 

171,000 

0 

38,000 

122,000 

4,000 

Pennsylvania . 

720,464 

360,038 

370,215 

38,000 

88,963 

1,575,680 

658,387 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware  .. _ _ 

300 

4,980 

0 

38,000 

1,589 

44,869 

200 

Maryland - 

199,045 

80,395 

41, 100 

38,000 

34,  759 

393,299 

72, 958 

District  of  Columbia. 

161,835 

64, 949 

0 

111,128 

54, 698 

392, 610 

43,073 

Virginia _ _ 

102, 808 

93,405 

62, 500 

0 

15, 058 

273, 769 

155,381 

West  Virginia _ 

7,836 

6,408 

36, 550 

33, 000 

7,042 

90, 836 

North  Carolina . 

80,693 

45,218 

25, 000 

0 

26,293 

177,  204 

151,573 

South  Carolina . 

25, 000 

27, 572 

27,000 

0 

20,300 

99, 872 

31,514 

Georgia . . . 

36, 636 

47, 970 

22. 740 

15,333 

26,246 

148,925 

59, 749 

Florida - 

13,850 

20, 277 

4,500 

11,500 

20,293 

70,420 

213, 765 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky . 

78,689 

96,537 

31, 676 

34,665 

12,956 

254,523 

36, 881 

Tennessee . . . 

178, 286 

129, 019 

23,200 

38,000 

87. 118 

455, 623 

180,461 

Alabama _ _ _ 

81, 632 

29, 200 

350 

0 

3,933 

115, 115 

300 

Mississippi . 

14, 200 

42,043 

5,000 

0 

6.000 

67. 243 

7,000 

Louisiana . . . 

55, 914 

100,556 

14,000 

26, 138 

18.366 

214, 974 

7,800 

Texas . 

178,587 

76, 022 

72,500 

0 

17,074 

344, 183 

83, 500 

Arkansas . . 

30,451 

11,206 

34,050 

31, 727 

4, 557 

112,591 

4,430 

Oklahoma _ 

0 

8. 000 

12, 000 

o 

1,100 

21,100 
13, 800 

Indian  Territory .... 

10,872 

0 

0 

0 

2,928 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio . 

329, 671 

375,500 

311,924 

23,000 

81, 732 

1, 121, 827 

508,314 

Indiana . . 

270, 506 

115, 977 

80, 000 

0 

24, 590 

491,073 

171,550 

Illinois . . 

672, 940 

486, 706 

210, 000 

38,000 

205, 539 

1,613, 185 

553,204 

Michigan . 

252, 993 

97, 042 

213,000 

0 

86, 026 

649, 061 

252, 851 

Wisconsin  .... _ 

51.140 

80, 887 

255, 000 

38,000 

72,876 

497, 903 

80, 129 

Minnesota . . 

133; 049 

82, 942 

88, 905 

39,000 

56, 618 

400, 514 

36,421 

Iowa . 

201,526 

98, 671 

72, 979 

0 

18,219 

391,395 

153,356 

Missouri . 

250,339 

191,390 

35, 017 

36, 767 

67!  457 

580,970 

360,207 

North  Dakota . 

3,099 

4,059 

30,000 

0 

7,142 

44,300 

14,203 

South  Dakota . . 

21,575 

3,300 

23,950 

0 

13, 390 

62, 215 

22,800 

Nebraska . 

58.564 

17, 497 

126, 250 

38,000 

4, 750 

245,061 

33, 007 

Kansas . . 

120, 691 

26, 227 

88,540 

0 

34, 175 

269, 633 

123, 874 

Western  Division: 

Montana . . 

10,500 

11,000 

19,000 

0 

1,000 

41, 500 

2,000 

Wyoming . . 

610 

0 

8,076 

38,000 

557 

47, 243 

0 

Colorado . 

37,040 

32,548 

126,000 

0 

40,479 

236, 067 

67,075 

Arizona . . 

0 

0 

10, 700 

38,000 

0 

48, 700 

0 

Utah . . . 

8,180 

7,193 

60,000 

0 

7,575 

82, 948 

300 

Nevada . . 

0 

3,800 

412 

12, 450 
6,000 

38,000 

628 

54, 878 

Idaho . . 

518 

33, 000 

750 

45, 680 

500 

Washington _ 

40, 208 

8,000 

40,250 

0 

23,230 

111,688 

32, 250 

Oregon . . . 

23, 580 

20, 992 

30,000 

0 

4, 160 

78, 732 

11,600 

California. . 

137,179 

302,897 

385, 141 

38,000 

18, 429 

881, 646 

200, 770 
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T  4BLE  25. — Professors  and  students  in  colleges  for  women,  Division  A. 


State. 

1 

|  Institutions. 

Professors  and  inst 

ructors. 

Students. 

Prepara¬ 
tory  de¬ 
partments. 

Collegiate 

depart¬ 

ments. 

Total  num¬ 
ber  (ex¬ 
cluding  du¬ 
plicates). 

Preparatory. 

Collegiate. 

Graduate. 

Total  number  (ex¬ 

cluding  dupli¬ 
cates). 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

United  States . 

13 

9 

29 

235 

291 

235 

308 

190 

4,191 

225 

4,606 

North  Atlantic  Division . 

9 

0 

0 

212 

236 

212 

236 

0 

3, 657 

222 

3,879 

South  Atlantic  Division . 

2 

0 

0 

21 

31 

21 

31 

0 

470 

2 

472 

North  Central  Division . 

1 

0 

5 

0 

12 

0 

17 

70 

42 

1 

113 

Western  Division . 

1 

2 

24 

2 

12 

2 

24 

120 

22 

0 

142 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

Massachusetts . . . 

4 

0 

0 

127 

150 

127 

150 

0 

2,367 

100 

2,467 

New  York . 

4 

0 

0 

61 

69 

61 

69 

0 

1,015 

75 

i;o9o 

Pennsylvania. . 

4 

0 

0 

24 

17 

24 

17 

0 

275 

47 

322 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Maryland . . 

1 

0 

0 

11 

16 

11 

16 

0 

237 

2 

239 

Virginia . . . . . 

1 

0 

0 

10 

15 

10 

15 

0 

233 

0 

233 

North  Central  Division: 

Illinois . .. . . 

1 

0 

5 

0 

12 

0 

17 

70 

42 

1 

113 

Western  Division: 

California . 

1 

2 

24 

3 

12 

o 

24 

120 

22 

0 

142 

Table  26. — Students  pursuing  various  courses  of  study  in  colleges  for  women, 

Division  A . 


State. 

Number 
of  un¬ 
der 
gradu¬ 
ate  stu¬ 
dents. 

Students  pursuing  courses 
leading  to —  - 

Stu¬ 
dents 
in  peda¬ 
gogy- 

A.  B. 
degree. 

B.  L. 
degree. 

B.  S. 
degree. 

United  States _ _ _ _ 

4,191 

2,697 

739 

10 

111 

North  Atlantic  Division . . . 

3, 657 
470 
42 
22 

2,415 

233 

41 

8 

725 

70 

91 

20 

South  Atlantic  Division  _  _ _ 

North  Central  Division _ _ _ _ 

Western  Division . - . 

14 

North  Atlantic  Division : 

Massachusetts . . . 

2,367 

1,015 

275 

237 

233 

42 

22 

1,366 

785 

264 

233 

724 

1 

55 

15 

91 

New  York  _ 

Pennsylvania . 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Marvland . . . 

Virginia 

20 

North  Central  Division: 

Illinois . . . . . . 

41 

8 

Western  Division: 

California  _  _  _ _ _ _  .. 

14 
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Table  27. — Preparation  of  freshmen  of  colleges  for  women,  Division  A. 


State. 

Institutions  re¬ 

porting. 

Freshmen  in¬ 

cluded. 

Freshmen  prepared  by — 

Preparatory 
departments 
of  colleges. 

Private  pre¬ 
paratory 
schools. 

Public  high 
schools. 

Private 

study. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Per 

cent. 

United  States . . 

10 

850 

75 

8.82 

334 

39.29 

409 

48.12 

32 

3.77 

North  Atlantic  Division. ... 

7~ 

729 

15 

2.08 

312 

42.80 

374 

51.30 

28 

3.84 

South  Atlantic  Division - 

1 

88 

47 

53.  41 

22 

25.00 

18 

20.45 

1 

1  14 

N  orth  Central  Division - 

1 

11 

4 

36.36 

0 

0 

7 

63. 64 

0 

0 

Western  Division . . 

1 

22 

9 

40.91 

0 

0 

10 

45.45 

3 

13. 64 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

Massachusetts . 

o 

256 

4 

1.56 

96 

37. 50 

150 

58.60 

6 

2. 34 

New  York - 

4 

385 

11 

2. 86 

156 

40.52 

206 

53.51 

12 

3.11 

Pennsylvania  . 

1 

88 

0 

0 

60 

68.18 

18 

20.45 

10 

11.37 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Maryland . . 

1 

88 

47 

53. 41 

22 

25.00 

18 

20.45 

1 

1.14 

North  Central  Division: 

Illinois . . . 

1 

11 

4 

36. 33 

0 

0 

7 

63. 64 

0 

0 

Western  Division: 

California . 

1 

22 

9 

40.91 

0 

0 

10 

45. 45 

3 

13. 64 

Table  28. — Degrees  conferred  by  colleges  for  ivomen,  Division  A. 


State. 

A.  B. 

B.  S. 

B.  L. 

A.M. 

Mus.  B. 

Ph.D. 

U nited  States _ _ _ _ _ 

558 

13 

102 

42 

o 

5 

North  Atlantic  Division . . . 

514 

39 

5 

13 

99 

41 

1 

2 

5 

South  Atlantic  Division . . . . . 

North  Central  Division . . . 

Western  Division . . . 

3 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

Massachusetts _ _ _ _ 

335 

131 

48 

35 

4 

5 

10 

3 

98 

1 

23 

13 

5 

1 

2 

New  York.. . . . 

2 

3 

Pennsylvania  . . . . 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Maryland  . . . . . . . . 

Virginia . . . . . 

North  Central  Division: 

Illinois... . 

Western  Division: 

California . 

3 
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Table  29. — Property  of  colleges  for  ivoriien,  Division  A. 


Fel- 

Scho- 

Libraries. 

Value  of 
scientific 
appara 
tus. 

Value  of 

Produc¬ 

State. 

low- 

ships. 

lar- 

ships. 

Volumes. 

Pamph¬ 

lets. 

Value. 

grounds 

and 

buildings 

tive 

funds. 

United  States . 

17 

254 

177,129 

14,238 

3286,025 

$329,294 

$6,390,398 

$4,122,473 

North  Atlantic  Division  . 

15 

204 

156,379 

11, 918 

249, 825 

278, 794 

5, 178. 398 

3,561,593 

South  Atlantic  Division.. 

1 

£3 

8,600 

1,600 

11,200 

47, 500 

812,000 

439,000 

hi  orth  Central  Division  . . 

1 

2 

6,150 

220 

15, 000 

1,000 

150, 000 

46,880 

Western  Division . . 

0 

15 

6,000 

500 

10, 000 

2,000 

250,000 

75,000 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

Massachusetts . 

0 

135 

85,919 

2,868 

123,300 

134,000 

2, 407,533 

1,329,389 

New  York.. . . . 

1 

35 

42,500 

2, 050 

76, 525 

94, 794 

1,970, 865 

1,232,204 

Pennsylvania . 

14 

34 

27,960 

7,000 

50,000 

50,000 

800,000 

1,000,000 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Maryland . 

1 

21 

7,400 

1,600 

10,000 

45,000 

680,000 

337,000 

Virginia. . 

North  Central  Division: 

0 

12 

1,200 

1,200 

2,500 

132,000 

102,000 

Illinois. _ .'.... . 

1 

o 

6, 150 

220 

15, 000 

1,000 

150,000 

46, 880 

Western  Division _ _ 

California . 

0 

15 

6,000 

500 

10,000 

2,000 

250,000 

75,000 

Table  30. — Income  of  colleges  for  women ,  Division  A. 


State. 

Tuition 

fees. 

From 

produc¬ 

tive 

funds. 

From 

other 

sources. 

Total 

income. 

Bene¬ 

factions. 

United  States . . 

$736, 122 

$220, 448 

$287, 780 

$1,244,350 

$480,481 

North  Atlantic  Division . . 

599, 736 

190,593 

277, 039 

1,067,368 

460,081 

South  Atlantic  Division . 

59,587 

24, 684 

10,000 

94,271 

10,250 

North  Central  Division. . 

22, 499 

2,066 

741 

25,306 

10,150 

Western  Division . . . 

54, 300 

3,105 

0 

57,405 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

Massachusetts . 

467,036 

74, 855 

38, 253 

580,144 

248,582 

New  York . 

105, 700 

65, 738 

238, 786 

410, 224 

211,499 

Pennsylvania . . 

27, 000 

50,000 

0 

77,000 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Maryland . 

24,587 

19, 2S4 

10,000 

53,871 

10,000 

Virginia . 

35, 000 

5,400 

0 

40,400 

250 

North  Central  Division: 

Illinois . . . . 

22,499 

2,066 

741 

25, 306 

10, 150 

Western  Division: 

California  _  _ _  _ 

54,300 

3,105 

0 

57,405 
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Table  31. — Professors  and  students  in  colleges  for  women,  Division  B. 


Professors 

and 

instructors. 

Students. 

State. 

Num¬ 
ber  of 
institu¬ 
tions. 

Male. 

Fe¬ 

male. 

Ele¬ 

men¬ 

tary. 

Sec¬ 

ond¬ 

ary. 

Colle¬ 

giate. 

Gradu¬ 

ate. 

Total 
num¬ 
ber 
(ex¬ 
clud¬ 
ing 
dupli¬ 
cates)  . 

Grad¬ 

uated 

in 

1898. 

United  States .  - . - 

135 

407 

1,526 

2,089 

4, 814 

10, 365 

205 

18,417 

1,483 

North  Atlantic  Division.. 

12 

64 

185 

84 

1,132 

880 

22 

2,216 

217 

South  Atlantic  Division  .. 

40 

170 

488 

647 

1.212 

4, 319 

77 

6,478 

502 

South  Central  Division  . . . 

51 

105 

518 

1,089 

1,390 

3, 720 

80 

6,841 

455 

North  Central  Division... 

25 

67 

305 

204 

1,043 

1,404 

24 

2, 796 

306 

Western  Division . . 

1 

1 

30 

5 

37 

42 

2 

86 

3 

North  Atlantic  Division: 
Maine . . . 

2 

10 

6 

7 

287 

27 

5 

326 

11 

Massachusetts _ 

1 

11 

20 

0 

14 

139 

1 

154 

26 

New  York . . 

I 

5 

48 

35 

511 

153 

9 

708 

53 

New  Jersey  . . . 

1 

8 

8 

16 

50 

9 

0 

68 

7 

Pennsylvania.  . . 

7 

30 

103 

26 

270 

559 

7 

960 

120 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Maryland . 

4 

18 

42 

37 

144 

320 

4 

505 

51 

Virginia . . 

12 

47 

120 

108 

282 

996 

7 

1,481 

96 

West  Virginia . 1 

1 

1 

3 

30 

10 

2 

0 

42 

0 

North  Carolina . . 

9 

29 

98 

114 

322 

764 

11 

1,224 

80 

South  Carolina . 

9 

38 

81 

110 

194 

980 

17 

1,423 

88 

Georgia . . 

11 

37 

144 

248 

260 

1,257 

38 

1, 803 

187 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky . . . 

11 

24 

108 

271 

214 

789 

11 

1,315 

82 

Tennessee . 

12 

28 

152 

273 

382 

937 

22 

1,732 

133 

Alabama . . . 

9 

14 

87 

118 

141 

655 

15 

1,057 

120 

Mississippi. . 

13 

28 

121 

266 

457 

911 

19 

1,969 

88 

Louisiana . . . 

2 

4 

17  . 

55 

46 

85 

0 

186- 

1 

Texas . . . . 

3 

6 

23 

86 

70 

283 

13 

452 

30 

Arkansas  . . 

1 

1 

10 

20 

50 

60 

0 

130 

1 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio . . . 

6 

9 

96 

28 

220 

317 

10 

575 

61 

Illinois . . 

3 

7 

34 

42 

147 

222 

9 

420 

36 

Wisconsin . . 

1 

0 

17 

0 

144 

26 

0 

170 

2 

Minnesota . . 

1 

0 

7 

0 

22 

10 

0 

47 

4 

Missouri . . . 

12 

46 

133 

149 

399 

769 

5 

1,368 

182 

Kansas.. . . . 

2 

5 

18 

45 

111 

60 

0 

216 

21 

Western  Division: 

California . 

1 

1 

1 

30 

5 

37 

42 

3 

86 

3 
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Table  32. — Students  in  various  courses  of  study  in  colleges  for  women,  Division  B. 


State. 

Stu¬ 
dents 
report¬ 
ed  in 
collegi¬ 
ate  de¬ 
part¬ 
ments. 

Students  pursuing  courses 
leading  to— 

Students  i: 

u — 

A.  B. 
de¬ 
gree. 

M.E.L. 

or 

B.  L. 

de¬ 

gree. 

B.  S. 
de¬ 
gree. 

Other 

first 

de¬ 

grees. 

Peda¬ 

gogy- 

Music. 

Art. 

United  States . 

10, 365 

3,529 

1,384 

907 

105 

532 

8,329 

1,808 

North  Atlantic  Division . 

880 

306 

65 

76 

14 

65 

763 

198 

South  A  tlantic  Division _ 

4,319 

1,881 

250 

348 

33 

121 

3,121 

799 

South  Central  Division . . 

3, 720 

1,081 

855 

401 

19 

306 

2,948 

531 

North  Central  Division . 

1,404 

269 

194 

73 

39 

20 

1,400 

247 

Western  Division . 

42 

12 

20 

9 

20 

97 

33 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine . 

27 

13 

14 

25 

92 

56 

Massachusetts _  _ _ 

139 

95 

14 

New  York . 

153 

New  Jersey _ _ 

o 

9 

40 

20 

8 

Pennsylvania _ _ _ 

559 

291 

65 

76 

556 

120 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Maryland _ _ 

320 

51 

57 

81 

16 

249 

59 

Virginia  „ . . . 

996 

310 

17 

477 

146 

W  est  V  irginia . . . 

2 

40 

5 

N or th  Carolina - - 

764 

376 

34 

35 

23 

31 

684 

148 

South  Carolina . . . 

980 

642 

43 

60 

10 

57 

644 

139 

Georgia . 

1,257 

452 

99 

172 

15 

1,027 

302 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky . .  _  - - 

789 

137 

165 

86 

1 

6 

643 

108 

Tennessee . . . . 

937 

204 

21 2 

71 

13 

117 

540 

75 

Alabama  - . . 

655 

356 

165 

21 

5 

15 

460 

135 

Mississippi . . 

911 

284 

246 

123 

163 

824 

125 

Louisiana  _ _ _ 

85 

15 

18 

20 

68 

22 

Texas . . . . . 

283 

85 

49 

80 

5 

313 

53 

Arkansas 

60 

100 

13 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio . 

317 

107 

31 

13 

174 

22 

Illinois . - . . . 

222 

51 

15 

148 

39 

Wisconsin 

26 

18 

40 

12 

Minnesota 

10 

7 

2 

1 

14 

1 

Missouri . 

709 

72 

140 

59 

39 

5 

899 

137 

Kansas  . . 

60 

30 

125 

38 

Western  Division: 

California 

42 

12 

20 

9 

20 

97 

33 
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Table  33. — Degrees  conferred  by  colleges  for  ivomen,  Division  B. 


State. 

A.  B. 

M.  E.  L.  or  B.  L. 

m 

A.  M. 

CO 

0 

B.  Paint. 

L.  A. 

cri 

•4 

M.  L. 

Honorary  A.  M. 

United  States  _ 

460 

337 

127 

31 

155 

23 

4 

1 

1 

34 

20 

11 

i 

11 

4 

l 

212 

80 

53 

6 

48 

10 

i 

144 

158 

44 

17 

45 

5 

1 

70 

79 

16 

51 

8 

3 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine _ 

6 

4 

i 

New  Jersey  ..  _ 

4 

3 

Penn  syl  vania 

28 

16 

11 

1 

8 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Maryland 

3 

7 

8 

6 

Virginia  _ _ 

17 

25 

10 

12 

1 

North  Carolina  - 

54 

1 

5 

10 

South  Carolina _ 

64 

11 

3 

5 

Georgia 

74 

36 

27 

1 

13 

10 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky  _ 

37 

11 

19 

4 

Tennessee-  _ 

35 

57 

4 

7 

10 

Alabama _ _ _ 

34 

40 

3 

10 

11 

2 

I 

Mississippi  _  _ 

20 

35 

11 

8 

1 

Louisiana . . . 

1 

Texas.. . 

8 

15 

7 

12 

2 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio  . 

15 

10 

5 

Illinois _ _ _ 

12 

Wisconsin 

2 

Minnesota _ _ 

1 

2 

i 

Missouri . . . 

30 

67 

10 

7 

51 

8 

Kansas . . . . 

10 

Western  Division: 

Calif  ornia . _ . 

3 

1 
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Table  34. — Property  of  colleges  for  ivovien,  Division  B. 


State. 

Libraries. 

Value  of 

Value  of 
grounds 
and  build¬ 
ings. 

Produc¬ 

tive 

funds. 

Volumes. 

Value. 

scientific 

appara¬ 

tus. 

United  States  . . 

251,215 

$292, 442 

$144,414 

$8,494,071 

$743, 700 

North  Atlantic  Division . 

55, 363 

74,082 

29,564 

1, 226, 647 

182, 000 

South  Atlantic  Division . 

73, 709 

86, 015 

41, 750 

3,076,500 

142,500 

South  Central  Division . 

63,213 

63,445 

22,350 

2,028,500 

66. 100 

North  Central  Division . 

52, 930 

58, 900 

35,750 

1,924,424 

353, 100 

Western  Division . . . 

6,000 

10,000 

15,000 

238,000 

0 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine . . 

10, 892 

13,200 

1,800 

220, 000 

142,000 

Massachusetts . 

2,264 

2,500 

2, 500 

140, 000 

0 

New  York  .. . . . . 

7,407 

12,282 

12, 664 

220, 647 

40, 000 

New  Jersey . . 

3,000 

5,000 

100 

26,000 

0 

Pennsylvania . 

31,800 

41,100 

12,500 

620, 000 

0 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Maryland . 

12,500 

17,500 

9,550 

590, 000 

26,500 

Virginia . . . 

9,995 

9, 125 

5, 575 

770, 000 

0 

West  Virginia . . . 

350 

350 

6,500 

North  Carolina . . 

16, 400 

20, 800 

3,100 

591,000 

16,000 

South  Carolina . 

10, 600 

10, 750 

6,050 

404, 000 

0 

Georgia . 

23, 864 

27,490 

17,475 

715,000 

100, 000 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky. . 

12, 300 

12,800 

5,800 

447, 000 

100 

Tennessee . 

24, 878 

24, 450 

6, 450 

825, 500 

35,000 

Alabama . 

9,700 

9,900 

3, 725 

321,000 

0 

Mississippi . . 

11,300 

10,425 

4,100 

410.000 

0 

Louisiana...  . 

1,600 

1,350 

1,200 

75,000 

31,000 

Texas . . 

2,435 

3,920 

1,000 

120, 000 

0 

Arkansas . . 

1,000 

600 

75 

30,000 

0 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio . 

23,009 

25, 700 

21,500 

664, 424 

75,500 

Illinois . . . 

5,700 

6,000 

5, 500 

210, 000 

11,000 

Wisconsin . 

4,121 

4, 100 

2, 000 

40, 000 

150,000 

Minnesota . 

2,000 

3,000 

200 

25, 000 

25,000 

Missouri  . . 

13,800 

15,800 

6,400 

715,000 

84,600 

Kansas . 

4,300 

4,300 

150 

270,000 

7,000 

Western  Division: 

California . 

6,000 

10,000 

15,000 

238,000 

0 
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Table  35. — Income  of  colleges  for  women,  Division  B. 


State. 

From 

produc¬ 

tive 

funds. 

Tuition 

fees, 

State  or 
munici¬ 
pal  ap¬ 
propri¬ 
ations. 

From 

other 

sources. 

Total 

income. 

Benefac¬ 

tions. 

United  States . . 

$39, 540 

$1,429,986 

$21,490 

$589,895 

$2,080,911 

$100,675 

North  Atlantic  Division  . . 

9,179 

283, 655 

100 

159, 983 

452,917 

26.600 

South  Atlantic  Division. . 

7, 535 

433, 867 

900 

183, 159 

625. 461 

20, 500 

South  Central  Division . 

5,106 

360, 075 

20,490 

139,690 

525,361 

4,700 

North  Central  Division . 

17,720 

328,389 

0 

81, 063 

427,172 

45,875 

Western  Division . 

0 

24,000 

.0 

26,000 

50,000 

3,000 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine . 

7,150 

10, 375 

0 

800 

18,325 

5,600 

Massachusetts . 

0 

15, 000 

0 

60,000 

75, 000 

0 

New  York . 

2,029 

74,986 

100 

1,883 

78,998 

0 

New  Jersey  . . . . 

0 

12,000 

171,294 

0 

0 

12,000 

268,594 

Pennsylvania . . . 

0 

0 

97,300 

21,000 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Marvland . - 

1, 175 

38,000 

0 

9,000 

48,175 

3,000 

Virginia . 

0 

103, 792 

0 

32, 894 

136, 686 

5.000 

West  Virginia  . . 

0 

4,500 

0 

0 

4,500 
115, 100 

North  Carolina . 

860 

93, 775 

0 

20, 465 

1.500 

South  Carolina . 

o 

67, 290 

0 

56,000 

123,200 

0 

Georgia . . 

5,500 

126,600 

900 

64,800 

197,800 

14,000 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky . 

6 

82,000 

0 

5,400 

87, 406 

0 

Tennessee.. . 

2, 100 

104,200 

0 

49,000 

155,300 

0 

Alabama  . . 

0 

56,500 

0 

27,000 

83, 500 

2,000 

Mississippi . 

0 

78, 147 

20,490 

18, 790 

117,427 

200- 

Louisiana . 

3,000 

10,450 

0 

1,500 

14,950 

2,000 

Tesas . . . 

0 

22, 778 

0 

30,000 

52. 778 

0 

Arkansas . 

0 

6,000 

0 

8,000 

14, 000 

500 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio . . . . 

5,000 

100, 210 

0 

35, 313 

140,523 

9,000 

Illinois . . 

550 

63, 000 

0 

2,000 

65, 550 

4,200 

Wisconsin . 

6,000 

23,500 

0 

0 

34,500 

18,500 

Minnesota . 

1,470 

4,500 

0 

0 

5,970 

6,000 

Missouri . 

4,400 

110, 179 

0 

43,000 

157, 579 

175 

Kansas . 

300 

22, 000 

0 

750 

23, 050 

8,000 

Western  Division: 

California . . . . 

0 

24,000 

o 

26,000 

50,000 

3,000 

I 
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Table  36. — Professors  and  students  in  schools  of  technology. 


State  or  Terri¬ 
tory- 

Professors  and  instructors. 

Students. 

Institutions. 

Pre¬ 

para¬ 

tory 

de¬ 

part¬ 

ments. 

Collegi¬ 
ate  de¬ 
part¬ 
ments. 

Total 
number 
(exclud¬ 
ing  dupli¬ 
cates). 

Prepara¬ 
tory  de¬ 
part¬ 
ments. 

Collegiate 

depart¬ 

ments. 

Graduate 

depart¬ 

ments. 

Total  num¬ 
ber  (ex¬ 
cluding 
dupli¬ 
cates). 

Resi¬ 

dent. 

Non- 

resi¬ 

dent. 

a5 

pq 

Female. 

Male. 

|  Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

© 

Female. 

Male. 

|  Female. 

1 

Female.  J 

United  States. 

43 

81 

15 

1 

° 

68 

1,068 

103 

1,999 

532 

8,321 

1,221 

290 

68 

31 

6 

10,848 

2,597 

N.  Atlantic  Div. . . 

11 

19 

0 

ooo 

666 

11 

343 

12 

201 

2 

2,443 

169 

89 

5 

1 

0 

2,788 

284 

S.  Atlantic  Div... 

8 

13 

1 

192 

1 

199 

1 

376 

31 

1,543 

12 

68 

0 

1 

0 

1,988 

43 

S.  Central  Div _ 

5 

11 

1 

90 

0 

100 

1 

403 

41 

867 

49 

29 

0 

2 

0 

1,301 

90 

N.  Central  Div  . . . 

ii 

28 

6 

272 

36 

300 

65 

453 

176 

2,679 

638 

86 

51 

24 

5 

3,337 

1,490 

Western  Div _ 

8 

10 

7 

116 

20 

126 

24 

566 

282 

789 

353 

18 

12 

3 

1 

1,434 

690 

IT.  Atlantic  Div. : 

1 

ITew  Hampshire 

1 

8 

o 

1  P 

0 

17 

0 

7 

0 

65 

14 

2 

0 

0 

0 

96 

14 

Massachusetts . . 

3 

0 

0 

180 

1 

180 

1 

0 

0 

1,412 

69 

82 

3 

1 

0 

1  1,518 

72 

Rhode  Island  . . . 

1 

0 

0 

18 

7 

18 

7 

0 

0 

98 

48 

5 

Q 

0 

0 

!  101 

50 

Connecticut _ 

1 

0 

0 

12 

3 

12 

3 

0 

0 

84 

24 

0 

0 

0 

0 

84 

24 

New  York . 

3 

0 

0 

76 

0 

76 

1 

4 

2  : 

395 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

408 

110 

New  Jersey _ 

o 

11 

0 

29 

0 

40 

0 

190 

0 

391 

14 

0 

0 

0 

0 

581 

14 

S.  Atlantic  Div. : 

Maryland.. . 

1 

0 

0 

70 

o 

70 

0 

0 

0 

259 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

262 

0 

Virginia  .  _ 

2 

0 

0 

45 

o 

45 

0 

0 

o 

|  515 

0 

39 

0 

1 

o 

555 

0 

North  Carolina. 

2 

6 

1 

31 

1 

31 

1 

36 

31 

277 

12 

16 

0 

0 

0 

329 

43 

South  Carolina. 

9 

5 

0 

33 

0 

38 

0 

240 

0 

325 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

575 

0 

Georgia... . . 

1 

9 

0  I 

13 

0 

15 

0 

100 

0 

167 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

267 

0 

S.  Central  Div.: 

Alabama _ 

1 

1 

o 

33 

o 

33 

0 

29 

o 

269 

20 

23 

0 

0 

0 

321 

j  20 

Mississippi . 

2 

9 

0 

26 

0 

35 

0 

315 

2 

214 

9 

2 

0 

2 

0 

533 

;  11 

Texas . . 

1 

0  1 

o 

22 

0 

22 

0 

0 

o 

334 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

337 

0 

Oklahoma _ 

1 

1 

1 

9 

0 

10 

1 

59 

39 

£0 

20 

1 

0 

0 

0 

110 

59 

N.  Central  Div.: 

Ohio . . . 

1 

o 

0 

20 

0 

20 

0 

0 

o 

224 

0 

16 

0 

o 

0 1 

240 

0 

Indiana  . . . . 

2 

o 

0 

78 

6 

78 

6 

0 

0 

717 

76 

2‘> 

21 

18 

0 

757 

97 

Illinois . . 

1 

14 

9 

28 

3 

42 

28 

176 

82 

143 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

349 

703 

Michigan  . . 

9 

0 

0 

54 

5 

54 

5 

0 

0 

441 

80 

2 

3 

0 

0 

508 

83 

Iowa  .  . . 

1 

49 

10 

,  49 

10 

45 

26 

460 

100 

5 

0 

0 

o 

510 

126 

North  Dakota . . 

1 

3 

2 

10 

2 

13 

4 

134 

41 

32 

20 

3 

0 

0 

0 

169 

61 

South  Dakota  . . 

9 

5 

0 

15 

4 

20 

4 

36 

12 

236 

118 

8 

5 

3 

3 

283 

138 

Kansas. . . . 

1 

6 

2 

18 

6 

24 

8 

62 

15 

426 

243 

30 

22 

3 

f> 

521 

282 

Western  Div..: 

Montana . 

1 

1 

9 

12 

4 

13 

6 

98 

85 

13 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

111 

90 

Colorado. . . 

9 

0 

1 

31 

2 

34 

3 

28 

17 

329 

60 

8 

0 

3 

1 

425 

100 

New  Mexico _ 

2 

2 

3 

15 

3 

16 

3 

112 

37 

57 

28 

1 

0 

0 

0 

170 

65 

Utah . 

1 

3 

0 

17 

4 

20 

4 

209 

70 

103 

61 

1 

3 

0 

0 

313 

134 

Washington _ 

1 

4 

1 

20 

1 

22 

2 

119 

73 

110 

55 

1 

1 

0 

0 

231 

149 

Oregon . 

1 

0 

0 

21 

6 

21 

6 

0 

° 

| 

177 

144 

7 

8 

0 

0 

184 

152 
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Table  37.  — Students  pursuing  various  courses  of  study  in  schools  of  technology. 


State  or  Territory. 

Undergraduate  stu¬ 
dents. 

Students  pursuing  courses  leading  to — 

Students  in- 

1 

j  B.  S.  degree. 

B.  C.  E.  degree. 

B.  M.  E.  degree. 

B.  E.  E.  degree. 

B.  Agr.  degree,  j 

E.  M.  degree. 

B.  L.  degree. 

Other  first  de¬ 

grees. 

Peda¬ 

gogy. 

Com¬ 

mercial 

courses. 

Military  drill. 

Male. 

1  Female. 

Male. 

|  Female. 

United  States . . 

9,542 

5,900 

213 

462 

254 

226 

297 

70 

347 

4 

9 

124 

55 

5,954 

2, 612 

1,403 

134 

230 

108 

9 

895 

lj  555 

32 

48 

87 

39 

1,511 

916 

892 

4 

5 

1,015 

3,317 

45 

75 

161 

57 

122 

70 

151 

26 

18 

1,521 

Western  Division - 

1.142 

361 

2 

109 

6 

61 

175 

148 

0 

4 

98 

37 

1,012 

North  Atlantic  Division : 

79 

73 

82 

M  R,SSaoh  T]  Rfifvhs 

1,481 

1,215 

9 

406 

Rhode  Island 

144 

87 

90 

Connecticut 

108 

108 

84 

'V’o'P'k' 

395 

28 

134 

233 

Nfiw  -TAT*RAy 

405 

230 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

]yr  a^y  land 

259 

259 

Yirginia. 

515 

238 

39 

496 

North  Carolina 

289 

230 

306 

South  Carolina  .... 

325 

200 

450 

Georgia . . . 

167 

32 

48 

87 

South  Central  Division: 

Alabama 

289 

289 

294 

Mississippi 

223 

199 

285 

Texas 

334 

334 

334 

Oklahoma .  _  _ _ _ 

70 

70 

4 

5 

102 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

224 

224 

Indiana . - . 

793 

662 

130 

270 

Illinois . . 

144 

27 

78 

9 

Michigan . . 

521 

399 

122 

32l 

Iowa  - . 

560 

240 

45 

48 

83 

57 

70 

12 

195 

North  Dakota _ 

52 

52 

135 

South  Dakota 

354 

330 

26 

18 

200 

Kansas . . 

669 

669 

400 

Western  Division: 

Montana _  _ 

18 

8 

3 

9 

4 

0 

4 

17 

11 

85 

Colorado  . 

389 

213 

2 

4 

170 

57 

22 

240 

New  Mexico . . 

85 

30 

5 

24 

4 

Utah  . 

164 

110 

300 

Washington _ _ 

165 

210 

Oregon . __ 

321 

106 

61 

144 

177 
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Table  38. — Preparation  of  freshmen  of  schools  of  technology. 


State  or  Territory. 

Institutions  report¬ 
ing. 

Freshmen  included. 

Freshmen  prepared  by— 

Preparatory 
departments 
of  colleges. 

Private 

preparatory 

schools. 

Public  high 
schools. 

Private 

study. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

■g 

® 

V 

u 

CD 

Ps 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

United  States  . - 

16 

1,282 

159 

12.  40 

92 

7  17 

929 

72. 47 

102 

7.96 

North  Atlantic  Division . 

5 

164 

o 

1.22 

16 

9.76 

146 

89.02 

0 

0 

South  Atlantic  Division... . 

1 

48 

36 

75.00 

12 

25.00 

0 

0 

0 

0 

North  Central  Division . 

6 

898 

70 

7.  79 

48 

5.35 

713 

79.40 

67 

7.46 

Western  Division . 

4 

172 

51 

29.65 

16 

9.30 

70 

40  70 

35 

20.35 

North  Atlantic  Division- 

New  Hampshire . 

1 

18 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

100.00 

0 

0 

Massachusetts  . . 

1 

80 

0 

0 

15 

18.75 

65 

81.25 

0 

0 

Connecticut. . . 

1 

23 

0 

0 

0 

0 

23 

100. 00 

0 

0 

New  York  . . 

1 

18 

2 

11.11 

1 

5. 56 

15 

83  33 

0 

0 

New  Jersey  . . 

1 

25 

0 

0 

0 

0 

25 

100. 00 

0 

0 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Georgia  . . 

1 

48 

36 

75  00 

12 

25  00 

0 

0 

0 

0 

North  Central  Division: 

Indiana . . 

1 

167 

5 

2  99 

13 

7.79 

133 

79  64 

16 

9.58 

Michigan . . 

2 

250 

33 

13.20 

12 

4.80 

170 

63.00 

35 

14  00 

Iowa  . . . . 

1 

153 

20 

13  07 

23 

15.03 

94 

61.44 

16 

10. 46 

N  or  th  Dakota . . . 

1 

12 

12 

100. 00 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Kansas . . . . 

1 

316 

0 

0 

0 

0 

316 

100. 00 

0 

0 

Western  Division: 

Montana . . . 

1 

11 

7 

63.64 

2 

18. 18 

2 

18.  18 

0 

0 

Colorado  . . 

i? 

147 

36 

24. 49 

14 

9.52 

62 

42.18 

35 

23. 81 

New  Mexico . 

1 

14 

8 

57.14 

0 

0 

6 

42. 86 

0 

0 
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Table  89. — Degrees  conferred  on  men  by  schools  of  technology. 


State  or  Territory. 

02 

Ed 

S 

Ed 

O 

ai 

S 

E.  M. 

B.  C.  E. 

Ed 

Ed 

m  j 

B.  Agr. 

B.  M.  E. 

Ed 

Ed 

B.  Min.  E. 

1 

723 

73 

28 

44 

36 

7 

17  i 

28 

12 

7 

1 

289 

56 

82 

248 

48 

63 

26 

1 

1 

15 

3 

9 

17 

14 

6 

5 

4 

6 

_ 

16 

20 

6 

1 

9  1 

!4 

7 

7 

1 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

— 

_ 

13 

270 

5 

1 

15 

l 

. ! 

. 

Connecticut 

. 1 

14 

New  York  -  _ 

1 

26 

New  J  ersey _ _ 

62 

South  Atlantic  Division: 
Virginia 

19 

12 

25 

1 

1 

N^rth  Carolina. 

1 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

6 

5 

South  Central  Division: 
Alabama 

38 

16 

23 

5 

28 

93 

15 

33 

32 

1 

11 

35 

4 

1 

9 

Mississ1'  ppi 

Texas  _  - . - 

Arkansas 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

_ 

Indiana 

6 

5 

7 

Illinois 

Michigan 

16 

Iowa 

6 

9 

1  14 

7 

1 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

3 

9 

Kansas 

| 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

1  * 

3 

|  9 

Colorado 

j - 

20 

1 

2 

New  Mexico . . . _. 

Utah 

Washington  _ _ 

Oregon . . . - 

17 

!  1 

Table  40. — Degrees  conferred  on  women  by  schools  of  technology . 


State  or  Territory. 

B.  S. 

B.  C.  E. 

B.  Agr. 

M.  S. 

B.  L. 

B.  H.  S. 

United  States . 

87 

1 

1 

6 

13 

12 

North  Atlantic  Division _ _ 

14 

1 

South  Central  Division . . 

7 

North  Central  Division _ 

59 

6 

13 

Western  Division _ _ _ _ 

1 

12 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

New  Hainpshire . . 

4 

Massachusetts . . . 

5 

Rhode  Island . . .  . 

5 

Connecticut . . . . 

1 

South  Central  Division: 

Alabama _ _ _ 

5 

Oklahoma  .  . . 

o 

North  Central  Division: 

Indiana . . . . . . 

6 

4 

Michigan . . . . ... 

5 

Iowa _ _ _ 

7 

13 

South  Dakota . 

8 

. 

Kansas  . . . . 

33 

2 

1 

Western  Division: 

Colorado . . . . 

1 

1 

| 

New  Mexico. . . . 

2 

. 

Utah . . . . . . . 

2 

. . . 

Washington . . . . 

2 

Oregon . . . 

12 
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Table  41. — Property,  of  schools  of  technology. 


State  or  Territory- 

m 

3 

m 

& 

jD 

'© 

Scholarships.  | 

] 

Vol¬ 

umes. 

Libraries. 

Pam¬ 

phlets. 

Value. 

Value  of 
scientific 
appara¬ 
tus. 

Value  of 
grounds 
and  build¬ 
ings. 

Produc¬ 

tive 

funds. 

United  States . 

2 

567 

374, 836 

122,142 

$596,419 

$2,632,656 

$12,785,609 

$9, 078, 143 

North  Atlantic  Division.. 

2 

208 

139,449 

38, 593 

232, 901 

970, 173 

4, 793, 882 

2, 838, 340 

South  Atlantic  Division.. 

0 

322 

62, 488 

9,983 

80,500 

300,000 

1, 796, 450 

644, 751 

South  Central  Division. .. 

0 

13 

29,057 

27,405 

40,020 

211,550 

751, 813 

659, 650 

1ST orth  Central  Division. . _ 

0 

24 

109, 171 

35, 654 

187, 984 

944, 433 

4,545,435 

4,749,513 

Western  Division. . . 

0 

0 

34, 671 

10,507 

55,014 

206, 500 

898,029 

185,889 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

New  Hampshire - 

0 

54 

5,600 

3,700 

6,600 

42,000 

1S3-,  881 

116,000 

Massachusetts . 

2 

135 

63,515 

17, 148 

128, 600 

298, 750 

1, 682, 775 

1,620,575 

Rhode  Island . 

0 

0 

6,750 

7,500 

11,625 

79, 566 

170, 950 

50,000 

Connecticut.. . 

0 

0 

5,000 

1,600 

5,500 

5,389 

100,000 

135,000 

New  York . . 

0 

0 

48,584 

8,645 

61, 776 

489, 468 

2,249,276 

441, 765 

New  Jersey  .  _ 

o 

19 

10,000 

18, 800 

55, 000 

407, 000 

475, 000 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Maryland  _ _ 

0 

0 

38,000 

38,000 

100, 000 

795, 896 

0 

Virginia _ _ _ 

0 

254 

12, 500 

5,583 

27,000 

77, 000 

420,000 

365,312 

North  Carolina . 

0 

0 

1,988 

2,000 

2, 500 

18,000 

125,554 

125,000 

South  Carolina . . 

0 

68 

10, 000 

2,400 

13,000 

55,000 

305,000 

154,439 

Georgia _ _ _ _ 

0 

0 

'  “ 

50,000 

150,000 

0 

South  Central  Division: 

Alabama  . . . . 

0 

13 

9,850 

8,415 

14,000 

69,300 

136,418 

253,500 

Mississippi  - - - 

0 

0 

10,007 

12,490 

12,520 

97,250 

244,010 

197,150 

Texas . . 

0 

0 

5,000 

3,500 

6,000 

25,000 

346, 385 

209,000 

Oklahoma...  _  ... 

0 

0 

4,200 

3,000 

7, 500 

20,000 

25,000 

0 

North  Central  Division: 

1 

Ohio  .  . . . 

o 

20 

2,000 

5,000 

75,000 

500, 000 

2, 000, 000 

Indiana . 

0 

0 

16,598 

3,354 

32, 000 

365,000 

1  605, 000 

940,000 

T1  linois 

15,000 

300 

15  000 

2, 000, 000 

Michigan . . . 

0 

4 

34,600 

5,700 

71, 965 

225, 775 

486,210 

625,000 

Iowa . . . . 

0 

0 

11,000 

2,000 

11,000 

22,000 

425,000 

681,034 

North  Dakota _ 

0 

0 

4,075 

600 

5.000 

18,000 

120,000 

0 

South  Dakota. . 

0 

0 

6,400 

9, 700 

10;  800 

40,000 

110,000 

0 

Kansas  . . . 

0 

0 

19,040 

14,000 

33,219 

60,658 

254,225 

503, 479 

Western  Division: 

Montana  . . . 

0 

0 

3,300 

2,000 

6,000 

10,000 

120,000 

0 

Colorado  . . - . 

0 

0 

13,725 

1, 621 

22, 039 

67, 500 

332,229 

48,583 

New  Mexico . 

0 

0 

3,516 

1,300 

7,975 

21,000 

106; 000 

0 

Utah  _ _ _ 

0 

0 

5,100 

3, 750 

8,000 

50,000 

171,800 

0 

Washington . . . 

0 

0 

3, 330 

1,836 

5,000 

50, 000 

115, 000 

0 

Oregon  . 

0 

0 

5,700 

6,000 

8,000 

53,000 

137, 308 
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Table  42. — Income  of  schools  of  technology . 


State  or  Territory. 

Tuition 

fees. 

From 

produc¬ 

tive 

funds. 

State  or 
munici¬ 
pal  ap- 
propria- 
,  tions. 

United 
States 
Govern¬ 
ment  ap¬ 
propria¬ 
tions. 

From 

other 

sources. 

Total 

income. 

Bene¬ 

fac¬ 

tions. 

United  States _ 

$433, 658 

$500,692 

$724,041 

1 

$1,509,899 

$257,320 

$3,424,610 

$90,886 

North  Atlantic  Division  . .  - 

304,080 

179,103 

115, 150 

631, 573 

13,480 

1,243,336 

84,486 

South  Atlantic  Division  . . . 

47,136 

38, 625 

166, 000 

283, 552 

110 

535, 413 

0 

South  Central  Division - 

660 

47, 290 

121, 117 

138, 774 

19, 790 

327, 631 

100 

North  Central  Division _ 

77, 733 

219,592 

192, 375 

228, 000 

210, 734 

928, 433 

5,550 

Western  Division . . 

3, 11C 

16,082 

129, 399 

228,000 

13, 206 

389, 797 

750 

North  Atlantic  Division: 
New  Hampshire _ 

0 

6, 800 

5,000 

38,000 

0 

49,800 

10,000 

Massachusetts _ 

341,545 

117, 150 

53,000 

38, 000 

2, 753 

452, 448 

70, 231 

0 

2,943 

32, 150 

38, 000 

6,000 

79,092 
59, 750 

Connecticut  ... . 

0 

6,750 

15, 000 

38,000 

0 

0 

New  York . . 

28,398 

25,511 

0 

479, 573 

1,341 

534, 823 

755 

New  Jersey - 

34,087 

19,950 

10,000 

0 

3,386 

67,423 

3,500 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Maryland.  . . 

0 

0 

0 

203, 719 

0 

203, 719 

0 

Virginia _ _ „ _ 

21,593 
4, 083 
18,450 
3,080 

21, 859 
7,500. 

45,000 
20,000 
76,000 
25, 000 

30,333 
23,000 
26, 500 

0 

0 

118, 785 
54, 693 
130,216 
28,000 

N orth  Carol!  na  _ 

110 

South  Carolina _ 

9, 266 

0 

Georgia _  _ 

0 

0 

0 

South  Central  Division: 

Alabama  . 

480 

20,280 

9,988 

27, 524 

3,902 

62, 174 

0 

Mississippi . 

180 

12, 730 

55, 129 

38, 000 

14, 721 

120, 760 

0 

Texas  . . . 

0 

14, 280 

55,500 

35,250 

0 

105,030 

0 

Oklahoma  . . . 

0 

o- 

500 

38,000 

1,167 

39,667 

100 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio _ 

18,000 

25,087 

45,000 
50, 000 

0 

0 

0 

63, 000 
215, 006 

Indiana _ _ _  _ 

65, 375 

38,000 

36,544 

5,500 

Illinois _ 

30,000 

1,280 

0 

0 

0 

0 

70, 000 
24,258 
2,287 
2,500 
1, 968 

100, 000 
161,381 
125, 249 
56, 500 
69,433 
82,693 

Michigan  .... 

46, 843 

51, 000 
37,232 
16,000 
26, 100 
5,000 

38,000 

38,000 

38,000 

38,000 

38,000 

Iowa _ _ _ _ 

47, 730 
0 

North  Dakota  _ 

0 

South  Dakota  _ . 

3,365 

0 

0 

Kansas  . 

27,700 

11,993 

50 

W estern  Division: 

Montana . . . 

2,010 

0 

12,000 

79,827 

38,000 

38.000 

0 

52,010 
122, 892 

Colorado. . 

0 

3,504 

1,561 

750 

New  Mexico.. . 

1,100 

0 

8,727 

38,  COO 

425 

48,252 

0 

Utah  .. 

0 

0 

12,250 

38,000 
38,000 
38. 000 

6,333 
3, 728 
1,161 

56, 583 

Washington . 

0 

0 

11,595 

53,321 

56,739 

Oregon . . . 

0 

12,578 

5,000 
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Table  43. — Statistics  of  universities  and 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 


10 


11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 


19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 


31 

32 

33 

34 


35 

36 

37 


38 

39 


40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 


Location. 

Name. 

Religious 
denomina¬ 
tion  con¬ 
trolling. 

1 

Year 

of 

open¬ 

ing. 

I  4 

Profess 

instri 

Prepar¬ 

atory 

depart¬ 

ment. 

sors  and 
ictors. 

Collegi¬ 
ate  de¬ 
part¬ 
ment. 

,ci 

5 

©  Female. 

ci 

Is 

S 

7 

o 

a 

8 

1 

2 

3 

ALABAMA. 

N  one . 

1890 

1 

1 

4 

2 

Bapt _ 

1841 

3 

0 

9 

1  o 

M.  E.  So:... 

1859 

1 

o 

o 

N  one . . 

1885 

0 

3 

2 

o 

N  one . 

1890 

0 

1 

4 

1 

R.  C . 

1892 

4 

0 

10 

o 

Bapt . 

1878 

2 

1 

2 

o 

Spring  Hill 

R.  C . 

1830 

8 

o 

10 

o 

None . 

1831 

0 

o 

15 

0 

ARIZONA. 

N  one . . 

1891 

5 

3 

10 

0 

ARKANSAS. 

! 

M.  E . 

1890 

0 

1 

3 

2 

_ do .. . . . 

Bapt . 

1886 

3 

2 

5 

1 

Batesville 

Arkansas  College  . 

Presb 

1872 

4 

1 

5 

o 

Clarksville . 

Arkansas  Cumberland  College _ 

Cumb.  Pres 

1891 

4 

3 

4 

3 

Conway 

Hendrix  College . 

M.  E.  So . . . . 

1884 

3 

0 

6 

0 

Fayetteville _ 

Arkansas  Industrial  University  .. 

N  one . 

1872 

8 

9 

18 

5 

Little  Rock . 

Philander  Smith  College  . . . 

M.E  . 

1877 

2 

3 

3 

1 

Mountain  Home. . . 

Mountain  Home  Baptist  College*  . 

Bapt . 

1893 

0 

1 

4 

CALIFORNIA. 

Berkeley . 

University  of  California . 

None . 

1869 

0 

0 

143 

5 

Claremont 

Pomona  College 

Cong _ 1... 

1888 

6 

3 

8 

2 

College  Park  _ 

University  of  the  Pacific. . 

M.E. . . 

1851 

4 

2 

6 

2 

Los  Angeles  . 

Occidental  College . 

Presb  . 

1887 

6 

4 

5 

2 

do  . 

St.  Vincent’s  College 

R.  C. . 

1865 

5 

0 

11 

0 

Oakland 

California  College 

Bapt 

1870 

3 

3  1 

3 

3 

Pasadena _  _ 

Throop  Polytechnic  Institute..  .. 

None. . 

1891 

10 

5 

5 

0 

San  Francisco  . 

St.  Ignatius  College . 

R.  C-. . 

1855 

4 

0 

19 

0 

Santa  Clara . 

Santa  Clara  College . . 

R.  C _ 

1851 

4 

0 

19 

0 

Santa  Rosa . . 

Pacific  Methodist  College . 

M.  E.  So.... 

1861 

1 

1 

4 

4 

Stanford  Univer¬ 

Leland  Stanf  ord  Junior  University 

None . 

1891 

0 

0 

75 

10 

sity. 

University 

University  of  Southern California. 

M.E . 

1880 

13 

7 

8 

3 

COLORADO. 

Boulder 

TTniversity  of  Colorado _ 

None . 

1877 

11 

3 

31 

o 

Colorado  Springs. . 

Colorado  College . . 

None. . 

1874 

16 

1 

19 

3 

Denver  . 

College  of  the  Sacred  Heart . 

R.  C _ 

1876 

5 

0 

10 

0 

University  Park.. 

University  of  Denver . 

M.E . . 

1864 

6 

11 

3 

CONNECTICUT. 

Hartford . .  .. 

Trinity  College . 

P.  E.... 

1824 

0 

0 

23 

0 

Middletown 

Wesleyan  University . 

M.E. .  | 

1831 

0 

0 

28 

0 

New  Haven . 

Yale  University . 

Cong _ _ 

1701 

0 

0 

155 

0 

DELAWARE. 

Dover _ _ 

State  College  for  Colored  Students. 

None _ 

1892 

6 

1 

6 

1 

Newark . . 

Delaware  College . . . . 

None., 

1834 

0 

0 

13 

0 

DIST.  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Washington . 

Catholic  University  of  America.. . 

R.  C . 

1889 

0 

0 

16. 

0 

. do . 

Columbian  University 

Bant 

1821 

o 

0 

74 

0 

. do . . 

Gallaudet  College 

None 

1864 

5 

1 

9 

1 

_ do . . 

Georgetown  University 

R.  C.  . 

1791 

11 

0 

29 

0 

. do . . 

Gonzaga,  College 

R  C 

1821 

3 

0 

10 

0 

. do . 

Howard  University . 

None . 

1867  1 

3 

0 

6  1 

1 1 

*  Statistics  of  1896-97. 
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colleges  for  men  and  for  both  sexes. 


Professors  and  in¬ 
structors. 


Profes¬ 
sional  de- 
oartments. 

Total  num¬ 
ber  (ex¬ 
cluding  du¬ 
plicates). 

Prepara¬ 
tory  de¬ 
partment. 

Collegiate 

depart¬ 

ment. 

Graduate  depart¬ 
ment. 

j  Profes¬ 
sional  de 
partments. 

Total  num¬ 
ber  (ex-  . 
eluding  du¬ 
plicates). 

Resident. 

Nonresi¬ 

dent. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

6 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

|  Female. 

1  £ 

3 

1 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

9 

to 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

IS 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

2  1 

0 

0 

5 

3 

168 

98 

48 

37 

0 

0 

0 

_ 

0 

0 

0 

216 

135 

0 

0 

12 

0 

31 

0 

112 

i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

143 

1 

0 

0 

8 

0 

30 

0 

145 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

175 

4 

0 

0 

2 

3 

50 

60 

40 

45 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

90 

105 

0 

0 

4 

2 

35 

30 

81 

67 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

116 

97 

4 

0 

16 

0 

20 

0 

71 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

21 

0 

112 

0 

0 

0 

5 

4 

95 

104 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

96 

107 

0 

0 

18 

0 

39 

0 

32 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

108 

0 

21 

0 

32 

0 

0 

0 

169 

15 

4 

0 

0 

0 

138 

0 

303 

15 

0 

0 

11 

3 

58 

41 

42 

16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

57 

0 

0 

3 

3 

31 

r- 

35 

55 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

66 

72 

8 

3 

0 

o 

o 

o 

24 

0 

170 

150 

0 

6 

5 

1 

17 

28 

48 

15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

65 

43 

0 

0 

4 

3 

37 

43 

7 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

44 

44 

0 

0 

9 

0 

80 

10 

61 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

141 

19 

19 

0 

41 

11 

175 

83 

154 

63 

1 

2 

0 

0 

128 

0 

458 

148 

5 

4 

35 

24 

16 

9 

0 

o 

o 

o 

18 

0 

69 

26 

0 

0 

3 

5 

25 

20 

34 

42 

| 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

59 

62 

239 

0 

382 

5 

0 

0 

869 

1 

630 

95 

70 

6 

5 

470 

39 

1,531 

860 

0 

0 

10 

5 

59 

41 

65 

41 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

124 

82 

0 

0 

10 

4 

62 

66 

44 

18 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

105 

82 

0 

0 

6 

4 

29 

19 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

32 

21 

0 

0 

16 

0 

80 

0 

80 

0 

0 

0 

.0 

0 

0 

0 

160 

0 

0 

0 

3 

3 

27 

24 

8 

7 

0 

0 

0 

1  0 

0 

0 

35 

31 

0 

0 

11 

9 

74 

23 

8 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

142 

74 

0 

0 

23 

0 

125 

0 

230 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

355 

0 

0 

0 

23 

0 

33 

0 

181 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

214 

0 

0 

0 

4 

4 

9 

12 

26 

18 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

35 

30 

0 

0 

75 

10 

0 

0 

697 

421 

69 

37 

o 

0 

0 

0 

766 

458 

25 

2 

42 

12 

133 

76 

54 

30 

0 

0 

0 

0 

83 

29 

275 

135 

45 

1 

80 

6 

120 

153 

125 

111 

13 

8 

8 

0 

67 

5 

333 

277 

0 

0 

29 

6 

73 

50 

70 

61 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

144 

111 

0 

0 

15 

0 

110 

0 

28 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

138 

0 

68 

0 

80 

9 

79 

49 

32 

33 

0 

0 

11 

5 

189 

16 

311 

103 

0 

0 

23 

0 

0 

0. 

134 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

136 

0 

0 

0 

28 

0 

0 

0 

257 

58 

10 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

267 

60 

94 

0 

250 

0 

0 

0 

1,724 

0 

205 

35 

21 

1 

428 

0 

2,395 

105 

0 

0 

6 

1 

19 

9 

14 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

33 

14 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

0 

88 

0 

3 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

91 

0 

14 

0 

30 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

52 

0 

0 

0 

99 

0 

151 

0 

94 

0 

161 

0 

0 

0 

255 

93 

57 

11 

0 

0 

605 

0 

917 

104 

0 

0 

9 

1 

16 

15 

34 

23 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

53. 

40 

80 

0 

124 

0 

147 

0 

123 

0 

41 

0 

0 

0 

402 

0 

684 

0 

0 

0 

13 

0 

136 

0 

24 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

-0 

160 

0 

45 

0 

66 

9 

86 

1  12 

36 

10 

1  0 

0 

0 

l  0 

268 

18 

478 

i  136 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 
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46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 


52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 
61 
62 


63 


64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 
-76 

77 

78 

79 

80 
81 
82 

83 

84 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

92 

93 

94 


95 

96 


Location. 

Name. 

Religious 
denomina¬ 
tion  con¬ 
trolling. 

Year 

of 

open¬ 

ing. 

Profess 

instru 

Prepar¬ 

atory 

depart¬ 

ment. 

ors  and 
Lctors. 

Collegi¬ 
ate  de¬ 
part¬ 
ment. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

FLORIDA. 

Bapt  . . . 

1887 

10 

n 

8 

1 

Lake  City... . 

None. . . 

1884 

2 

o 

11 

2 

Leesburg  . . 

Florida  Conference  College  * . 

M.  E.  So..~ 

1886 

3 

2 

4 

1 

R.  C _ 

1890 

2 

0 

3 

o 

None . . . 

1857 

4 

2 

4 

2 

River. " 

None  ... 

1886 

8 

11 

5 

i) 

GEORGIA. 

Athens . 

!  None . 

1801 

0 

0 

19 

0 

Bapt _ 

1897 

4 

0 

4 

o 

.  do.. . 

!  None _ 

1869 

7 

3 

4 

3 

. do . 

A.  M.  E  .... 

1885 

4 

1 

5 

1 

Bowdon  College _ 7 . 

None.. . 

1857 

2 

3 

2 

3 

Dahlonega . . 

North  Georgia  Agricultural  Col- 

None . 

1873 

1 

1 

5 

1 

lege. 

Bapt  . . . 

1837 

1 

0 

10 

o 

Oxford . . 

Emory  College . . . 

M.  E.  So.... 

1837 

3 

0 

H 

0 

South  Atlanta  .. 

Clark  University . . . 

M.  E.  . 

1868 

5 

2 

6 

2 

Wrightsville  . 

Nannie  Lou  Warthen  College  . 

M.  E.  So.... 

1888 

1 

5 

1 

2 

Young  Harris _ 

Young  Harris  College . . . 

M.  E.  So.... 

1885 

0 

9 

4 

4 

IDAHO. 

Moscow . . 

University  of  Idaho . . . 

None . . 

1892 

4 

4 

12 

4 

ILLINOIS. 

A  hi  ngdon  _  _ . 

Heddmg  College  * . 

M.  E . 

1853 

5 

7 

7 

1 

Bloomington _ 

Illinois  Wesleyan  University _ 

M.  E _ 

1850 

1 

2 

21 

1 

Bour  bonnais _ 

St.  Viateur’s  College . . 

R.  C . 

1868 

6 

0 

30 

o 

Carlinville _ 

Blackburn  University _ 

Presb  . . 

1859 

5 

3 

5 

3 

Carthage _ _ 

Carthage  College . . 

Luth  . 

1872 

2 

3 

o 

Champaign  . . 

University  of  Illinois  . . . 

None _ 

1868 

6 

1 

83 

9 

Chicago _ _ 

St,  Ignatius  College _ _ 

R.  C _ 

1869 

22 

0 

10 

o 

_ do . 

University  of  Chicago  . . 

Bapt . 

1892 

10 

2 

167 

15 

Effingham 

Austin  College _  _ _ _ 

None  _ 

1891 

5 

1 

6 

o 

Elmhurst . 

Evangelical  Proseminary . 

Ger.  Ev _ 

1871 

2 

0 

6 

o 

Eureka _ _ 

Eureka  College _ 

Christian  . . 

1855 

8 

8 

1 

Evanston 

Northwestern  University . 

M.  E  . 

1855 

12 

5 

45 

2 

Ewing 

Ewing  College. . 

Bapt  . . 

1867 

4 

2 

4 

6 

Fulton  _ _ 

Northern  Illinois  College _ _ 

None. . . 

|  1865 

6 

4 

6 

4 

Galesburg  ' . __ 

Knox  College . . . . 

None _ 

1837 

6 

4 

14 

5 

_ _ do . 

Lombard  University . . 

Univ . 

1852 

4 

1 

8 

1 

Hoopeston 

Greer  College . . . 

None  . 

1891 

6 

3 

4 

4 

Jackson viile  _ 

Illinois  College . . . 

None _ 

1829 

8 

0 

11 

0 

Lake  Forest . 

Lake  Forest  University . . 

Presb  . 

1876 

10 

15 

17 

0 

Lebanon . 

McKendree  College  . . . . 

1  M.  E . 

1828 

8 

1 

8 

0 

Lincoln  . . . ... 

Lincoln  University . . 

Cumb.Pres 

1866 

1 

1 

5 

1 

Monmouth  . 

Monmouth  College _ _ _ 

U.  Presb... 

1856 

9 

5 

9 

5 

Naperville  _ 

Northwestern  College _ 

Ev.  Assn... 

1861 

1 

1 

Peru . . . 

St  Bede  College.. _ _ _ _ 

R.  C-. . 

1891 

2 

0 

7 

0 

Quincy  . 

Chaddoclr  College  .  _ _ _ 

M.  E . 

1876 

1 

4 

2 

4 

_ do 

St  Francis  Solanus  College . 

R.  C . 

1860 

3 

0 

12 

0 

Rock  Island _ _ 

Augustana  College . . 

Luth . 

1860 

11 

1 

11 

0 

Tentopolis 

St.  Joseph’s  Diocesan  College  .. 

R.  C.__ . 

1862 

3 

0 

7 

0 

Upper  Alton . 

Shurtleff  College . _  _ . . 

Bapt . 

1827 

3 

4 

11 

0 

Westfield . 

Westfield  College . 

U  B . 

1865 

5 

1 

5 

1 

Wheaton . 

Wheaton  College . . . 

Cong . 

1860 

6 

3 

7 

INDIANA. 

Bloomington _ 

Indiana  Uni  versify.  _ _  _ 

None. . . 

1820 

0 

0 

57 

0 

1  Crawfordsville _ 

Wabash  College _ _ _ 

None  _ 

1832 

5 

0 

15 

0 

*  Statistics  of  1898-97. 
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Professors  and  in¬ 
structors. 

Students. 

Profes¬ 
sional  de¬ 
partments. 

Total  num¬ 
ber  (ex¬ 
cluding  du¬ 
plicates). 

Prepara¬ 
tory  de¬ 
partment. 

Collegiate 

depart¬ 

ment. 

Graduate  depart¬ 
ment. 

Profes¬ 
sional  de¬ 
partments. 

Total  num¬ 
ber  (ex¬ 
cluding  du¬ 
plicates). 

Resident. 

Nonresi¬ 

dent. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

0> 

Is 

a 

0) 

9 

1© 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

2© 

21 

22 

23 

24 

' 

0 

0 

14 

11 

78 

61 

12 

9 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

115 

1 

76 

46 

0 

0 

13 

2 

46 

7 

56 

21 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

150 

53 

4  1 

0 

0 

7 

3 

50 

40 

12 

7 

0 

0 

0 

O 

0 

0 

62 

47 

4? 

0 

0 

5 

0 

10 

0 

25 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

35 

0 

if 

0 

0 

4 

2 

19 

21 

49 

59 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

68 

80 

5C 

0 

O' 

8 

11 

51 

32 

10 

10 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

69 

55 

51 

21 

0 

40 

0 

0 

0 

247 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0: 

215 

0 

470 

0 

5S 

4 

0 

28 

0 

7 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

17 

0 

56 

0 

5c 

0 

0 

8 

7 

73 

2 

19 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

102 

153 

54 

2 

0 

7 

1 

24 

42 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

29 

0 

63 

42 

51 

0 

0 

2 

3 

30 

30 

28 

14 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

58 

44 

5( 

0 

0 

6 

2 

40 

20 

96 

14 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

136 

34 

51 

4 

0 

15 

0 

38 

0 

210 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

12 

-  0 

260 

0 

5f 

2 

0 

16 

0 

61 

0 

259 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

325 

0 

5( 

0 

0 

6 

2 

31 

10 

11 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

48 

57 

6( 

0 

0 

1 

5 

35 

32 

20 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

55 

43 

61 

0 

0 

4 

6 

82 

33 

63 

28 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

161 

72 

GS 

0 

0 

15 

6 

92 

69 

53 

31 

3 

0 

:  0 

0 

0 

0 

148 

100 

Qc 

0 

0 

12 

8 

110 

85 

32 

13 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

142 

98 

& 

9 

0 

31 

3 

83 

68 

62 

32 

0 

0 

58 

1 

203 

101 

6 1 

4 

0 

40 

0 

50 

0 

134 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

0 

200 

0 

66 

0 

0 

5 

4 

35 

22 

12 

13 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

47 

35 

61 

0 

0 

9 

3 

38 

71 

33 

18 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

71 

89 

66 

84 

2 

171 

12 

145 

54 

538 

158 

30 

1 

36 

11 

566 

21 

1,337 

245 

0 

0 

28 

0 

244 

0 

143 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

477 

0 

76 

16 

0 

193 

17 

126 

70 

588 

705 

575 

300 

0 

0 

339 

32 

1,554 

949 

71 

0 

0 

10 

3 

100 

80 

70 

60 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

170 

140 

7a 

0 

0 

8 

0 

6 

0 

86 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

112 

0 

7c 

3 

0 

11 

5 

51 

30 

44 

24 

1 

2 

1 

0 

37 

11 

122 

66 

74 

173 

24 

218 

33 

367 

164 

318 

233 

24 

8 

3 

1 

1,372 

132 

2,082 

538 

71 

1 

0 

6 

7 

'57 

14 

37 

5 

1 

0 

0 

0 

14 

0 

111 

19 

76 

0 

0 

6 

4 

50 

90 

25 

40 

8 

0 

16 

1 

12 

0 

111 

141 

71 

0 

0 

15 

8 

128 

77 

185 

136 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

311 

217 

76 

5 

1 

9 

4 

18 

9 

32 

39 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

2' 

59 

50 

76 

0 

0 

10 

7 

100 

75 

32 

18 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

132 

93 

8( 

0 

0 

15 

0 

116 

0 

113 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

235  • 

0 

81 

81 

0 

108 

15 

95 

138 

59 

37 

4 

3 

0 

0 

1,064 

0 

1,222 

178 

8£ 

2 

0 

9 

1 

71 

29 

27 

6 

3 

2 

12 

1 

8 

0 

121 

38 

81 

0 

0 

11 

3 

37 

33 

22 

25 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

60 

58 

81 

0 

0 

9 

5 

63 

50 

80 

63 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

143 

115 

86 

3 

0 

14 

5 

109 

40 

50 

22 

0 

0 

0 

0 

33 

1 

192 

63 

86 

0 

0 

9 

0 

21 

0 

46 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

67 

0 

81 

4 

0 

8 

6 

25 

18 

15 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

49 

33 

86 

0 

0 

14 

0 

81 

0 

72 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

198 

0 

86 

4 

0 

17 

1 

56 

25 

103 

11 

1 

1 

14 

1 

61 

0 

235 

38 

9C 

0 

0 

10 

0 

100 

0 

95 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

195 

0 

91 

0 

0 

18 

6 

76 

28 

49 

29 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

129 

57 

as 

0 

0 

5 

1 

60 

25 

13 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

O' 

73 

35 

93 

0 

0 

8 

10 

89 

57 

39 

27 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

140 

91 

94 

3 

0 

60 

0 

0 

0 

644 

300 

59 

:  14 

;  o 

0 

92 

0 

735 

■314 

95 

0 

0 

21 

0 

76 

0 

124 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

202 

0 

96 
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Table  43. — Statistics  of  universities  and  colleges 


Location. 


1 

INDIANA— cont’d. 

97 

Fort  Wayne . 

98 

F  ranklin _ 

99 

Greencastle . 

100 

iHanover . . 

101 

Irvington . 

102 

Merom . . . 

108 

[Moores  Hill . . 

104 

N otre  Dame  - . 

105 

Richmond . 

106 

Ridgeville  . . 

107 

St.  Meinrad .. . . 

108 

Upland . . . 

INDIAN  TERRITORY. 

1"9 

JBacone . . 

no 

Muscogee _ .. 

IOWA. 

in 

Cedar  Rapids . 

112 

Charles  City . 

113 

Clinton . . 

114 

College  Springs ...  - 

115 

Decorah . . 

116 

Des  Moines . 

117 

-  do . 

118 

Fairfield . 

119 

Fayette . 

120 

Grinnell  .  . 

121 

Hopkinton . 

122 

Indianola . . 

123 

Iowa  City. . 

124 

Mount  Pleasant- .. 

125 

. .  do . 

126 

Mount  Vernon . 

127 

Oskaloosa. . 

128 

Pella . 

129 

Sioux  City. . . 

130 

Storm  Lake _ 

131 

Tabor . . 

132 

Toledo . 

KANSAS. 

133 

Atchison . . 

134 

...  do . 

135 

Baldwin  . . 

136 

Dodge  City _ 

137 

Emporia . . 

138 

Highland . . 

139 

Holton _ _ _ 

140 

Kansas  City . 

141 

Lawrence . . 

142 

Lecompton . 

143 

Lindsborg . . 

144 

Ottawa  . . . 

145 

St.  Marys . 

146 

Salina. . . 

147 

Sterling . 

148 

Topeka . . 

149 

Wichita . 

150 

Winfield . . 

151 

_ do . 

1 

Professors  and 
instructors. 

Name. 

Religious 
denomina¬ 
tion  con¬ 
trolling. 

Year 

of 

open¬ 

ing. 

Prepar¬ 

atory 

depart¬ 

ment. 

Collegi¬ 
ate  de¬ 
part¬ 
ment. 

6 

"eS 

Female,  j 

Male. 

Female. 

* 

3 

4 

5 

O 

7 

8 

Concordia  College . 

Luth . . 

1839 

6 

0 

7 

0 

Franklin  College  . . 

Bapt . 

1834 

5 

2 

7 

2 

De  Pauw  University . . . 

M.  E . . 

1837 

10 

2 

16 

2 

Hanover  College . 

Presb . 

1832 

5 

2 

10 

2 

Butler  College . . . 

Christian .. 

1855 

2 

2 

10 

3 

Union  Christian  College . 

Christian  . . 

1859 

5 

3 

4 

2 

Moores  Hill  College . 

M.  E . 

1856 

7 

1 

6 

0 

R.  C 

1842 

25 

0 

41 

o 

Earlham  College . . . . . 

Friends .... 

1847 

4 

1 

11 

3 

Ridgeville  College . 

Cong . 

1867 

3 

3 

3 

3 

St.  Meinrad  College . . 

R.  C . . 

1857 

3 

0 

8 

0 

Taylor  University . . . . . - 

M.  E . 

1847 

3 

1 

9 

4 

Bapt . 

1880 

3 

4 

3 

3 

Henry  Kendall  College. . 

Presb  . 

1  1894 

0 

3 

3 

6 

Coe  College . 

Presb . 

1881 

4 

3 

6 

4 

Charles  City  College . . 

M.E  . 

1891 

3 

o 

4 

0 

Wartburg  College . . 

Luth. . 

1868 

6 

0 

0 

Amity  College . 

None . 

1855 

3 

o 

4 

2 

Luther  College . 

Luth . 

1861 

14 

!  o 

14 

0 

Des  Moines  College . . . . . . 

Bapt . 

1865 

3 

3 

5 

3 

Drake  University . . 

Christian  . . 

1880 

|  14 

1  5 

12 

9 

Parsons  College . . . 

Presb  . 

1  1876 

|  2 

8 

1 

Upper  Iowa  University - - 

M.E _ 

1857 

8 

6 

5 

3 

Iowa  College . . . 

Cong . 

1848 

6 

5 

19 

4 

Lenox  College . . 

Presb  _ 

1859 

3 

3 

3 

4 

Simpson  College . . . 

M.E _ 

1867 

5 

6 

6 

3 

State  University  of  Iowa . 

None. . 

1856 

0 

0 

45 

6 

German  College -  . .  j 

M.E . ! 

1873  ! 

3 

1 

3 

1 

Iowa  Wesleyan  University . | 

M.E _ ' 

1844  1 

6 

2 

9 

2 

Cornell  College . . .  j 

M.E . 

1857 

5 

10 

15 

1 

Penn  College . . 

Friends .... 

1873 

0 

2 

8 

2 

Central  University  of  Iowa . 

Bapt . 

1853 

1 

0 

8 

5 

Morningside  College . . . 

M.  E _ 

1890  ! 

9 

4 

5 

3 

Buena  Vista  College . . 

Presb  _ ! 

1891 

4  ! 

0 

3 

0 

Tabor  College . . . 1 

Cong . . 

1866 

4 

0 

7 

6 

Western  College . 

U.  B _ 

1856 

3 

0 

4 

1 

Midland  College  . . 

Luth . . 

1887 

1 

2 

6 

0 

St.  Benedict’s  College . . 

R.  C-. . 

1858 

15 

0 

11 

0 

Baker  University . 

M.  E._ . . 

1858 

6 

4 

8 

4 

Soule  College* . . . . 

M.  E . 

1893 

2 

1 

6 

1 

College  of  Emporia . . 

Presb . 

1883 

8 

2 

9 

0 

Highland  University . . 

Presb  . 

1857 

4 

6 

4 

6 

Campbell  University . . 

None.. . 

1882 

12 

3 

12 

3 

Kansas  City  University . 

M.  P _ 

1896 

4 

1 

10 

1 

University  of  Kansas  . . 

None . 

1866 

0 

0 

40 

4 

Lane  University . . 

U.  B . . 

1865 

2 

0 

4 

1 

Bethany  College . . 

Luth . 

1881 

9 

1 

9 

1 

Ottawa  University  _ _ 

Bapt . 

1865 

12 

4 

8 

4 

St.  Mary’s  College  . . . . 

R.  C . 

1869 

22 

0 

11 

0 

Kansas  Wesleyan  University _ 

M.  E _ 

1886 

5 

2 

4 

1 

Cooper  Memorial  College . 

U.  Presb ... 

1887 

2 

1 

5 

1 

Washburn  College . . . 

Cong . . 

1865 

6 

3 

8 

5 

Ffl.irmonnt  College  .. 

Cong  . 

1892 

4 

3 

7 

1 

St.  John’s  Lutheran  College . 

Luth . 

1893 

5 

2 

5 

2 

Southwest  Kansas’College . 

M.E . . 

1886 

7 

3 

8 

1 

*  Statistics  of  1896-97. 
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Professors  and  in¬ 
structors. 


Profes¬ 
sional  de¬ 
partments. 

Total  num¬ 
ber  (ex¬ 
cluding  du¬ 
plicates). 

Prepara¬ 
tory  de¬ 
partment. 

Collegiate 

depart¬ 

ment. 

Graduat 

m< 

Resident. 

:e  depart- 
mt. 

Nonresi¬ 

dent. 

Profes¬ 
sional  de¬ 
partments. 

Total  num¬ 
ber  (ex¬ 
cluding  du- 
-  plicates). 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

1 

|  Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

1 

_© 

13 

Q 

a 

Male. 

L 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

.2 

'c3 

Female. 

Male. 

1 

Female. 

9 

io 

11 

12 

13 

B4 

15 

16 

17 

IS 

19 

39 

31 

33 

33 

34 

0 

0 

7 

0 

70 

0 

105 

0 

C 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

175 

0 

0 

0 

8 

4 

46 

34 

69 

59 

4 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

119 

96 

9 

0 

31 

3 

150 

141 

304 

125 

4 

3 

1 

1 

38 

1 

497 

271 

0 

0 

11 

2 

31 

16 

65 

23 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

96 

42 

5 

0 

15 

4 

50 

14 

75 

58 

4 

3 

0 

0 

12 

0 

129 

75 

2 

1 

9 

4 

65 

43 

42 

45 

4 

2 

2 

0 

28 

7 

131 

97 

0 

0 

8 

1 

43 

25 

35 

23 

1  o 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

78 

48 

5 

0 

53 

0 

407 

0 

163 

0 

8 

1  0 

0 

0 

71 

0 

650 

0 

0 

0 

11 

3 

11 

2 

103 

112 

1 

1  0 

9 

4 

0 

0 

117 

118 

0 

0 

3 

3 

40 

45 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

43 

45 

8 

0 

16 

0 

23 

0 

42 

0 

0 

!  o 

0 

0 

45 

0 

110 

0 

2 

0 

16 

5 

56 

38 

^0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

33 

4 

108 

48 

0 

0 

4 

6 

29 

24 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

33 

26 

0 

0 

3 

7 

24 

23 

12 

16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

36 

39 

0 

0 

6 

4 

21 

17 

26 

42 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

47 

59 

1 

0 

6 

0 

35 

29 

11 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

99 

44 

0 

0 

7 

0 

40 

0 

33 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

71 

0 

0 

0 

7 

4 

32 

33 

16 

19 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

72 

86 

0 

0 

14 

0 

91 

0 

101 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

192 

0 

0 

0 

7 

5 

35 

20 

48 

35 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

83 

55 

30 

o  1 

44 

9 

161 

122 

98 

I  42 

4 

0 

0 

0 

257 

45 

499 

211 

0 

o 

9 

3 

29 

13 

58 

39 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

88 

53 

0 

0 

13 

9 

185 

102 

73 

48 

1 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

262 

150 

0 

o 

20 

6 

94 

79 

145 

116 

4 

0 

9 

6 

0 

0 

252 

201 

0 

0 

5 

5 

29 

18 

33 

38 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

62 

56 

0 

0 

9 

8 

202 

141 

63 

33 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

265 

177 

81 

2 

97 

8 

0 

0 

407 

178 

27 

22 

29 

10 

640 

37 

1,066 

247 

1 

0 

4 

1 

20 

11 

20 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

40 

18 

0 

0 

14 

4 

165 

105 

59 

32 

o 

0 

o 

1 

0 

0 

226 

138 

0 

0 

20 

11 

159 

100 

176 

135 

0 

0 

i 

0 

0 

0 

336 

235 

0 

0 

8 

4 

75 

51 

64 

59 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

140 

112 

0 

0 

9 

5 

60 

17 

15 

8 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

75 

27 

0 

0 

9 

4 

112 

76 

15 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

127 

88 

0 

0 

5 

2 

17 

3 

3 

<> 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

54 

42 

0 

0 

11 

6 

50 

47 

36 

43 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

86 

90 

0 

0  | 

8 

1 

66 

33 

40 

15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

125 

71 

0 

0 

8 

4 

32 

36 

24 

17 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

58 

54 

0 

0 

24 

0 

89 

0 

66 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

155 

0 

0 

0 

14 

8 

224 

112 

118 

58 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

342 

170 

0 

0 

8 

2 

62 

49 

18 

14 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

84 

63 

0 

0 

9 

2 

27 

12 

52 

28 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

80 

40 

0 

0 

4 

6 

9 

15 

10 

21 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

19 

26 

2 

1 

14 

4 

131 

156 

70 

74 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

210 

230 

52 

4 

67 

7 

45 

25 

19 

14 

2 

0 

4 

0 

97 

12 

167 

51 

21 

0 

54 

4 

0 

0 

412 

242 

28 

14 

2 

0 

219 

14 

653 

409 

4 

0 

7 

2 

70 

58 

17 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

30 

1 

108 

67 

0 

0 

11 

3 

31 

32 

42 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

133 

75 

0 

0 

13 

5 

185 

206 

62 

48 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

247 

254 

0 

0 

25 

0 

212 

0 

73 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

285 

0 

0 

0 

5 

2 

44 

13 

23 

16 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

69 

29 

0 

0 

7 

2 

38 

22 

24 

20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

62 

42 

0 

0 

9 

8 

80 

39 

71 

44 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

151 

83 

0 

0 

11 

4 

37 

42 

36 

42 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

73 

84 

0 

0 

5 

2 

35 

16 

32 

7 

0 

0 

.  0 

0 

0 

0 

103 

23 

0 

0 

11 

5 

105 

63 

15 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

162 

89 

97 

98 

99 

ICO 

101 

102 

103 

104 

105 

106 

m 

108 

109 

110 

111 

112 

113 

114 

115 

116 

117 

118 

119 

120 

121 

122 

123 

124 

125 

126 

127 

128 

129 

130 

131 

132 

133 

134 

135 

136 

137 

138 

139 

140 

141 

142 

143 

144 

145 

146 

147 

148 

149 

150 

151 
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152 

153 

154 

155 

156 

157 

158 

159 

160 
161 
162 

163 

164 


165 

166 

167 

168 

169 

170 

171 

172 

173 


174 

175 

176 

r 


178 

179 

180 
181 
182 

183 

184 

185 

186 
18’ 
188 


189 

190 

191 

192 


195 

196 

197 


198 


Location. 

Name. 

Religious 
denomina¬ 
tion  con¬ 
trolling. 

Year 

of 

open¬ 

ing. 

Profess 

instru 

Prepar¬ 

atory 

depart¬ 

ment. 

ors  and 
ctors. 

Collegi¬ 
ate  de¬ 
part¬ 
ment. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

* 

15 

3 

4 

5j 

7 

8 

KENTUCKY. 

— 

M.  E  . 

1886 

0 

3 

3 

1 

None  _ 

1855 

13 

10 

8 

o 

None 

1877 

1 

0 

4 

0 

Presb _ 

1819 

0 

12 

o 

Bapt  ...  . 

1829 

1 

4 

11 

Bapt  .  . 

1875 

3 

2 

1 

Christian  .. 

1849 

0 

1 

5 

4 

None  _ 

1866 

4 

0 

14 

0 

lege. 

Christian  .. 

1836 

2 

0 

8 

1 

Presb _ 

1874 

11 

9 

12 

1 

Bethel  College . . . 

Bapt  . . . 

1854 

0 

0 

8 

0 

K*  0 

1820 

5 

0 

5 

0 

M.  E.  So _ 

1860 

3 

6 

8 

0 

LOUISIANA. 

Baton  Rouge . 

Louisiana  State  University . 

None _ 

1860 

2 

0 

18 

0 

Convent . 

Jefferson  College.. . . . 

R  .C _ 

1865 

2 

0 

10 

0 

Jackson.. . 

Centenary  College  of  Louisiana. . . 

M.  E.  So.... 

1841 

1 

0 

5 

0 

Keatcliie  _ _. 

Keatchie  College  . . 

Bapt _ 

1856 

2 

3 

3 

4 

New  Orleans 

College  of  the  Immaculate  Con¬ 

R.  C . . 

1847 

4 

0 

9 

0 

ception. 

...do . 

Leland  University . . . 

Bapt . 

1870 

3 

4 

3 

4 

do _ 

New  Orleans  University  _ 

M.  E  _ 

1873 

5 

2 

5 

2 

_  do _ 

Straight  University. . . . 

Cong  _ 

1869 

3 

o 

3 

2 

do . 

Tulane  University . . 

None . 

1834 

0 

6 

29 

10 

MAINE. 

Brunswick _ _ 

Bowdoin  College . . . . 

Cong . . . 

1802 

0 

'0 

21 

0 

Lewiston 

Bates  College  .  _ _ _ 

Free  Bapt. . 

1863 

0 

0 

18 

0 

Orono . 

University  of  Maine. . 

None  .... 

1868 

0 

0 

34 

0 

Water ville  . 

Colby  University  a . 

Bapt . 

1818 

0 

0 

15 

1 

MARYLAND. 

Annapolis . 

St.  John's  College . . 

None _ 

1789 

4 

0 

9 

0 

Baltimore _ 

Johns  Hopkins  University  . 

None _ 

1876 

0 

0 

80 

0 

do . 

Loyola  College  . . . . . 

R.  C . 

1852 

8 

0 

6 

0 

.  do . 

Morgan  College _ _ 

M.  E. . 

1876 

3 

1 

2 

2 

Ckestertown . . 

Washington  College _  .  . 

None . 

1783 

3 

6 

3 

College  Park . 

Maryland  Agricultural  College _ 

None. . 

1859 

1 

0 

16 

0 

Ellicott  City . 

Rock  Hill  College  . 

R.  C  _ 

1857 

10 

0 

10 

0 

do . 

St.  Charles  College . . 

R.  C . 

1848 

13 

0 

16 

0 

Mount  St.  Marys  . . 

Mount  St.  Mary’s  College . 

R.  C . 

1808 

18 

0 

15 

0 

New  Windsor . 

New  Windsor  College* . . 

Presb . 

1843 

2 

2 

3 

3 

"Westminster . 

Western  Maryland  College . 

M.  P . 

1868 

1 

2 

10 

5 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Amherst . 

Amherst  College . . . 

Cong . 

1821 

0 

0 

34 

0 

Boston . . 

Boston  College . . . . „ . 

R.  C . 

1864 

14 

0 

12 

0 

_  do 

Boston  University . . . 

M.E  . 

1872 

0 

0 

21 

2 

Cambridge . 

Harvard  University . . 

!  N one  _ 

1638 

0 

0 

234 

0 

Springfield . . 

French- American  College _ _ 

Cong _ 

1885 

6 

3 

6 

3 

Tufts  College . 

Tufts  College . 

Univ . 

1854 

2 

0 

34 

0 

Williamstown  . 

Williams  College  .. 

N  one . . . 

1793 

0 

0 

30 

0 

Worcester . . 

Clark  University . . . 

None. . . 

1889 

0 

0 

11 

0 

. do . 

College  of  the  Holy  Cross  . 

R.  C 

1843 

11 

0 

14 

0 

MICHIGAN. 

Adrian . 

Adrian  College  . 

M.  P . . 

1859 

3 

4 

6 

6 

Albion . 

I  Albion  College . 

M.E . 

1843 

2 

4 

17 

11 

a  Name  changed  to  Colby  College. 


*  Statistics  of  1886-91 
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for  men  and  for  both  sexes — Continued. 


Professors  and  in¬ 
structors. 

Students. 

Profes¬ 
sional  de¬ 
partments. 

Total  num¬ 
ber  (ex¬ 
cluding  du¬ 
plicates). 

Prepara¬ 
tory  de¬ 
partment; 

Collegiate 

depart¬ 

ment. 

Graduate  depart¬ 
ment. 

Profes¬ 
sional  de¬ 
partments. 

Total  num¬ 
ber  (ex¬ 
cluding  du¬ 
plicates). 

Resident. 

Nonresi¬ 

dent. 

<B 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

| 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

|  Female. 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

1«5 

17 

IS 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

21 

0 

0 

3 

3 

14 

11 

5 

0 

_ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

21 

16 

15£ 

0 

0 

18 

ii 

352 

268 

36 

17 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

388 

285 

15c 

0 

0 

5 

0 

42 

0 

31 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

73 

0 

151 

4 

0 

17 

0 

55 

0 

185 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

33 

0 

242 

0 

156 

0 

0 

12 

11 

118 

61 

130 

75 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

225 

132 

156 

0 

0 

2 

4 

25 

18 

20 

21 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

45 

39 

151 

0 

0 

5 

5 

25 

25 

75 

50 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

75 

156 

0 

0 

23 

0 

67 

14 

190 

58 

5 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

304 

126 

156 

4 

0 

12 

1 

27 

4 

157 

44 

3 

0 

0 

0 

127 

0 

314 

48 

16( 

48 

0 

64 

10 

223 

183 

130 

12 

4 

0 

2 

0 

428 

0 

787 

195 

10! 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

89 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

89 

0 

m 

0 

0 

10 

0 

80 

0 

40 

0 

0 

0 

0 

’  0 

0 

0 

120 

0 

16c 

0 

0 

11 

6 

185 

125 

100 

38 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

285 

163 

161 

0 

0 

20 

0 

88 

0 

158 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

250 

0 

161 

0 

0 

12 

0 

30 

0 

80 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

110 

0 

166 

0 

0 

6 

0 

27 

0 

33 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

60 

0 

161 

0 

0 

3 

4 

14 

16 

27 

39 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

41 

55 

166 

0 

0 

18 

0 

114 

0 

170 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

367 

0 

165 

0 

0 

3 

4 

14 

15 

24 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

38 

22 

17( 

8 

0 

13 

2 

15 

22 

7 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

0 

39 

29 

171 

8 

0 

6 

g 

18 

'8 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

1 

41 

9 

17; 

30 

0 

57 

16 

0 

65 

163 

129 

5 

68 

0 

0 

421 

5 

589 

267 

17c 

16 

0 

35 

0 

0 

0 

243 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

140 

0 

383 

0 

171 

5 

0 

23 

0 

0 

0 

155 

106 

0 

0 

0 

0 

43 

5 

198 

111 

176 

0 

0 

34 

0 

0 

0 

307 

10 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

314 

10 

17( 

0 

1  0 

15 

1 

0 

0 

138 

73 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

138 

73 

171 

0 

0 

13 

0 

35 

0 

90 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

125 

0 

176 

43 

0 

123 

0 

0 

0 

185 

0 

215 

0 

0 

0 

200 

41 

600 

41 

175 

0 

0 

14 

0 

75 

0 

75 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

150 

0 

18( 

3 

0 

5 

3 

14 

1 

9 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

0 

34 

2 

18] 

0 

0 

6 

3 

27 

32 

31 

18 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

60 

50 

18J 

0 

0 

17 

0 

23 

0 

81 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

105 

0 

18c 

0 

0 

14 

0 

78 

0 

48 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

126 

0 

18i 

0 

0 

20 

0 

72 

0 

138 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

210 

0 

186 

8 

0 

27 

0 

87 

0 

72 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

30 

0 

189 

0 

IS! 

0 

0 

4 

3 

14 

6 

21 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

35 

16 

181 

0 

0 

11 

7 

50 

34 

87 

76 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

137 

110 

186 

0 

0 

34 

0 

0 

0 

369 

o. 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

372 

0 

185 

0 

0 

20 

0 

297 

0 

180 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

477 

0 

196 

90 

5 

129 

7 

0 

0 

113 

304 

75 

37 

0 

0 

724 

62 

1,052 

402 

19] 

177 

0 

404 

0 

0 

0 

2,240 

0 

272 

0 

15 

0 

1,339 

0 

3,859 

0 

19: 

0 

0 

6 

3 

38 

19 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

48 

19 

lit: 

48 

0 

84 

0 

6 

0 

198 

76 

6 

0 

0 

0 

183 

61 

393 

137 

19c 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

0 

359 

0 

5 

0 

19 

0 

0 

0 

383 

0 

19! 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

44 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

44 

0 

191 

0 

0 

25 

0 

136 

0 

205 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

341 

0 

191 

0 

0 

9 

6 

44 

21 

39 

22 

0 

0 

0 

0 

25 

0 

83 

43 

196 

0 

0 

17 

11 

141 

28 

128 

72 

0 

0 

8 

9 

0 

0 

277 

109 

195 
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Location. 

Name. 

Religious 
denomina¬ 
tion  con¬ 
trolling. 

Year 

of 

open¬ 

ing. 

I 

1  Profess 
instri 

Prepar¬ 

atory 

depart¬ 

ment. 

ors  and 
ictors. 

Collegi¬ 
ate  de¬ 
part¬ 
ment. 

© 

Is 

6 

"cS 

a 

© 

© 

Is 

S 

© 

a 

© 

1 

2 

3 

4 

i  5 

6 

7 

8 

MICHIGAN— cont'd. 

200 

Fresh 

1887 

1  3 

10 

6 

201 

None  .. 

1837 

0 

0 

100 

6 

202 

7th  D.  Adv. 

1874 

1 

1  11 

10 

2 

203 

Cong . 

1890 

5 

3 

4 

4 

204 

Detroit  . . . 

R.  C . 

1877 

7 

0 

6 

0 

205 

Hillsdale . 

Free  Bapt . . 

1855 

5 

2 

6 

2 

206 

Reformed . . 

1865 

11 

|  1 

13 

0 

207 

Bapt . 

1855 

1 

1 

9 

3 

208 

Olivet . 

Cong . 

1859 

7 

3 

16 

8 

MINNESOTA. 

209 

R.C  ...  - 

1867 

5 

0 

18 

o 

210 

Luth . 

1869 

6 

0 

8 

0 

211 

_ do  .. _ 

None.. . 

1868 

0 

0 

92 

20 

212 

Northfield  . 

Cong . 

1870 

1 

1  2 

11 

4 

213 

_ do . 

S  Luth . 

1875 

4 

2 

6 

0 

214 

St.  Paul . 

Hamline  University . 

■  M.  E... . 

1854 

5 

2 

16 

3 

215 

_ do _ _ 

Macalester  College . . 

1  Presb . 

1885 

6 

1 

8 

216 

St.  Peter 

Gustavus  Adolphus  College . . 

1  Luth . . 

1862 

1  1 

9 

1 

217 

Winnebago  City. ._ 

Parker  College . 

i  Free  Bapt.. 

1888 

0 

2 

2 

2 

MISSISSIPPI. 

218 

Clinton 

Mississippi  College  . . 

i  Bapt . 

1852 

2 

0 

7 

1 

219 

Holly  Springs _ 

Rust  University . . . . 

j  M.E . 

1869 

0 

3 

5 

1 

220 

Jackson . 

Millsaps  College  . . 

M.  E.  So _ 

1892 

3 

0 

7 

0 

221 

University . 

University  of  Mississippi . 

None . 

1848 

0 

0 

13 

1 

MISSOURI. 

i 

222 

Albany  ..  . 

Central  Christian  College  . 

Christian  . . 

1892 

0 

0 

3 

!  3 

223 

_ do  . . . . . 

Northwest  Missouri  College . 

M.  E.  So - 

1892 

2 

1 

3  1 

2 

224 

Bolivar 

Southwest  Baptist  College 

Bapt  _ 

1878 

1 

o 

3 

1 

225 

Bowling  Green _ 

Pike  College  *  . 

None  . 

1882 

0 

2 

9 

6 

226 

Cameron . 

Missouri  Wesleyan  College . 

i  M.E . 

1883 

4 

5 

4 

5 

227 

Canton  . . 

Christian  University  . 

Christian 

1855 

4 

1 

8  1 

1 

228 

Cape  Girardeau  _ . . 

St.  Vincent  College .' . . 

R.C . 1 

1843 

5 

0 

5 

0 

229 

Clarksburg 

Clarksburg  Baptist  College _  _  j 

Bapt . . .  j 

1876 

2 

2 

3 

3 

230 

Columbia _ _ 

University  of  the  State  of  Missouri 

None. . . 

1842 

0 

0 

58 

2 

231 

Edinburg.... . 

Grand  River  Christian  Union  Col-  1 

ChristianU. 

1850 

2 

9 

3 

2 

lege. 

232 

Fayette _ 

Central  College . . 

M.  E. So _ 

1857 

4 

1 

8 

0 

233 

Fulton 

Westminster  College 

Presb 

1853 

2 

o 

7 

0 

234 

Glasgow 

Pritchett  College 

None  . . ! 

1866 

3 

4 

5 

9 

235 

La  Grange 

La  Grange  College 

Bapt . 

1858 

4 

1 

5 

1 

236 

Liberty 

William  Jewell  College . . . 

Bapt . | 

1849 

0 

14  1 

0 

237 

Marshall . . 

Missouri  Valley  College . 

Cumb.  Presb 

1889 

8 

4 

8 

2 

238 

Morrisville . 

Morrisville  College . 

M.  E. So _ 

1872 

0 

1 

6 

4 

239 

Neosho  . 

Scarritt  Collegiate  Institute  __ 

M.  E. So _ 

1888 

1 

2 

1 

240 

Parkville  . 

Park  College .  . . .  . 

Presb . 

1875 

3 

6 

9 

2 

241 

St.  Louis . 

Christian  Brothers  College . 

R.C . . 

1852 

9 

0 

9  1 

0 

242 

do 

St.  Louis  University 

R.C  ..... 

1829 

13 

0 

14 

0 

243 

do 

Washington  University . 

None. . 

1859 

31 

34 

24 

0 

244 

Springfield  . 

Drury  College _ _ _ 

Cong . . 

1873 

3 

4 

8 

4 

245 

Tarkio . 

Tarkio  College  . . 

U. Presb  ... 

1883 

4 

5 

4 

246 

Trenton  . .  .  . 

Avalon  College . . 

1868 

1 

2 

2 

2 

247 

Warrenton . . 

Central  Wesleyan  College . 

M.E . .! 

1864 

4 

0 

4 

0 

MONTANA. 

- 

248 

Deer  Lodge . 

College  of  Montana  . 

Presb  . . 

1878 

1 

2 

2 

2 

249 

Helena . . 

Montana  Wesleyan  University _ 

M.E-. . j 

1890 

9 

3 

5 

1 

250 

Missoula . . 

Universitv  of  Montana  . . . 

None _ ! 

1895 

3 

5 

7 

4 

*  Statistics  of  1898-97. 
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structors. 


Profes¬ 
sional  de¬ 
partments. 

Total  num¬ 
ber  (ex¬ 
cluding  du¬ 
plicates)  . 

Prepara¬ 
tory  de¬ 
partment. 

Collegiate 

depart¬ 

ment. 

Gradual 

m< 

Resident. 

;e  depart- 
snt. 

N  onresi- 
dent. 

Profes¬ 
sional  de¬ 
partments. 

Total  num¬ 
ber  (ex¬ 
cluding  du¬ 
plicates). 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

| 

|  Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

1 

9 

io 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

19 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

* 

23 

24 

0 

0 

10 

6 

30 

20 

44 

19 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

85 

43 

105 

2 

176 

8 

0 

0 

966 

568 

50 

21 

2 

1 

1,431 

82 

2,443 

672 

0 

0 

11 

13 

104 

117 

96 

67 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

200 

184 

0 

0 

9 

7 

43 

71 

6 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

49 

79 

0 

0 

13 

0 

183 

0 

.  73 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

256 

0 

4 

0 

15 

4 

65 

53 

54 

42 

1 

0 

0 

0 

40 

30 

160 

125 

0 

0 

13 

1 

77 

19 

87 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

164 

23 

0 

0 

10 

4 

44 

15 

81 

34 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

127 

53 

0 

0 

16 

8 

67 

55 

57 

40 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

124 

95 

4 

0 

27 

0 

41 

0 

200 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

19 

0 

260 

0 

2 

0 

8 

0 

75 

0 

91 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

28 

0 

194 

0 

144 

0 

202 

20 

0 

0 

1,014 

a  577 

138 

46 

0 

0 

822 

26 

2,061 

831 

0 

0 

14 

8 

66 

64 

77 

85 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

143 

151 

0 

0 

8 

2 

54 

16 

36 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

90 

IS 

43 

0 

59 

3 

77 

33 

104 

72 

0 

1 

5 

5 

92 

6 

278 

117 

0 

0 

10 

2 

35 

20 

65 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

30 

0 

0 

11 

1 

67 

27 

52 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

178 

39 

0 

0 

2 

4 

21 

15 

1 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

31 

35 

0 

0 

9 

1 

20 

0 

85 

0 

2 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

115 

0 

0 

0 

5 

4 

75 

85 

15 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

90 

90 

2 

0 

12 

0 

60 

0 

140 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

0 

200 

0 

7 

0 

20 

1 

0 

0 

175 

29 

2 

0 

12 

4 

52 

0 

241 

33 

3 

2 

4 

5 

0 

0 

22 

29 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

41 

29 

0 

0 

5 

3 

10 

8 

38 

32 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

50 

48 

0 

0 

4 

1 

40 

32 

25 

41 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

65 

73 

0 

0 

2 

8 

20 

30 

35 

80 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

55 

110 

0 

0 

4 

5 

52 

57 

8 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

60 

64 

3 

0 

9 

1 

25 

10 

42 

23 

0 

1 

0 

0 

47 

0 

93 

31 

0 

0 

5 

0 

20 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

0 

5 

5 

30 

21 

52 

28 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

82 

49 

15 

0 

62 

2 

0 

0 

439 

102 

19 

4 

0 

0 

173 

3 

631 

109 

0 

0 

5 

4 

41 

40 

16 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

57 

50 

0 

0 

10 

1 

93 

6 

58 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

151 

8 

0 

0 

9 

0 

25 

0 

77 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

102 

0 

0 

0 

5 

6 

37 

46 

14 

7 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

52 

54 

0 

0 

10 

5 

16 

14 

42 

30 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

58 

44 

0 

0 

23 

0 

159 

0 

159 

0 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

0 

329 

0 

0 

0 

8 

4 

97 

45 

59 

37 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

156 

82 

0 

0 

6 

5 

8 

7 

45 

65 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

53 

72 

0 

0 

3 

3 

35 

55 

20 

23 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

55 

78 

0 

0 

12 

8 

164 

98 

90 

58 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

254 

158 

0 

0 

24 

0 

190 

0 

105 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

405 

0 

0 

0 

29 

0 

169 

0 

70 

0 

67 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

399 

0 

65 

0 

120 

34 

554 

365 

86 

52 

0 

0 

0 

0 

367 

4 

1,007 

1  421 

0 

0 

11 

6 

110 

97 

50 

42 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

160 

139 

0 

0 

10 

4 

54 

56 

44 

30 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

134 

87 

0 

0 

3 

4 

30 

20 

25 

15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

55 

35 

2 

0 

14 

0 

80 

40 

34 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

47 

0 

180 

62 

0 

0 

3 

4 

6 

8 

8 

14 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

22 

0 

0 

9 

3 

20 

26 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

21 

26 

0 

0 

7 

5 

52 

58 

25 

35 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

77 

93 

a  Students  in  school  of  agriculture  are  included  in  collegiate  department. 

ED  98 - 117 


200 

201 

202 

203 

204 

205 

200 

207 

208 

209 

210 

211 

212 

213 

214 

215 

210 

217 

218 

219 

220 

221 

222 

223 

224 

225 

220 

227 

228 

229 

330 

231 

232 

233 

234 

235 

230 

237 

238 

239 

240 

241 

242 

243 

244 

245 

240 

247 

248 

249 

250 
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Table  43. — Statistics  of  universities  and  colleges 


Location. 

Name. 

Religious 
denomina¬ 
tion  con¬ 
trolling. 

Year 

of 

open¬ 

ing. 

Profess 

instrv 

Prepar¬ 

atory 

depart¬ 

ment. 

ors  and 
ictors. 

Collegi¬ 
ate  de¬ 
part¬ 
ment. 

6 

33 

|  Female. 

6 

7 

6 

a 

© 

8 

I 

3 

4 

5 

!  6 

NEBRASKA. 

251 

Presb . 

1880 

3 

3 

4 

3 

252 

Christian  . 

1888 

6 

5 

6 

5 

253 

7th  D.  Adv. 

1891 

15 

4 

8 

1 

254 

Crete  _ _ 

Cong  . 

1872 

8 

1 

9 

1 

255 

Fairfield  College . . . 

Christian  .. 

1884 

3 

1 

3 

1 

256 

Bapt . 

1892 

4 

2 

4 

2 

257 

Presb . 

1882 

3 

o 

6 

1 

258 

None  . 

1871 

14 

3 

57 

19 

259 

Cong . 

1882 

2 

1 

4 

1 

260 

R.  C . 

1879 

7 

0 

6 

0 

261 

University  Place.. 

Nebraska  Wesleyan  University... 

M.E . 

1888 

10 

7 

10 

7 

262 

York . 

York  College . 

U.  B . 

1890 

6 

4 

6 

4 

NEVADA. 

263 

None. . 

1888 

6 

3 

14 

2 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

264 

Hanover  - 

Dartmouth  College  . 

Cong . 

1770 

0 

0 

36 

0 

285 

Manchester _ 

St.  Anselm’s  College _ 

R.  C . 

1893 

3 

0 

11 

0 

NEW  JERSEY. 

266 

Newark-... 

St.  Benedict’s  College _ 

R.  C . 

1868 

3 

o 

6 

0 

267 

New  Brunswick... 

Rutgers  College . . . . . 

Reformed.. 

1766 

6 

4 

27 

0 

268 

Princeton . . . 

Princeton  University _ _ 

N  one . 

1746 

0 

0 

84 

0 

269 

South  Orange . 

Set.on  Hall  College _ 

R.  C ... 

1856 

5 

o 

12 

o 

NEW  YORK. 

270 

Alfred  _ _ ... _ _ 

Alfred  University  . . 

7th  D.  Bapt 

1836 

4 

3 

12 

9 

271 

Allegany _ 

St.  Bona  venture’s  College _ 

R.C . 

1859 

4 

0 

12 

0 

272 

Annandale . 

St.  Stephen’s  College . . 

P.  E _ 

1860 

2 

0 

5 

0 

273 

Brooklyn . 

Adelphi College  _ _ _ _ 

N one  _ 

1896 

22 

14 

18 

7 

274 

_ do . 

Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn . 

N one  . 

1855 

29 

3 

17 

o 

275 

. do . 

St.  Francis  College ... _ _ 

R.C . 

1859 

i  15 

0 

10 

0 

276 

_ do . 

St.  John’s  College . . 

R.C _ 

1870 

1  5 

o 

8 

o 

277 

Buffalo . 

Canisius  College . . .... 

R.C _ 

1870 

17 

0 

8 

0 

278 

Canton. . . . 

St.  Lawrence  University.. . 

Univ . 

1858 

0 

0 

11 

2 

279 

Clinton  . 

Hamilton  College . . . . . 

None 

1812 

0 

o 

18 

0 

280 

Geneva . . . 

Hobart  College. . . . . 

P.E . 

1822 

0 

o 

13 

0 

281 

Hamilton _ 

Colgate  University.. . . . 

Bapt . 

1819 

9 

o 

19 

0 

282 

Ithaca . . 

Cornell  University . . 

None. . . 

1868 

0 

0 

173 

4 

283 

New  York . 

College  of  St.  Francis  Xavier . 

R.  C  . . 

1847 

28 

0 

12 

0 

284 

.  do _ 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York.. 

None . 

1847 

8 

o 

52 

0 

285 

. do . 

Columbia  University _ _ 

None  . . 

1754 

0 

0 

139 

0 

286 

_ do  . 

Manhattan  College _ _ 

R.C . 

1863 

11 

0 

17 

0 

287 

. do . 

New  York  University . 

N  one . 

1831 

0 

0 

39 

0 

288 

_ do . 

St.  John’s  College . 

R.C . 

1846 

12 

0 

14 

0 

289 

Niagara  University 

Niagara  University . 

R.C . 

1856 

17 

0 

13 

0 

290 

Rochester . 

University  of  Rochester . 

Bapt . 

1850 

0 

0 

14 

0 

291 

Schenectady . 

Union  College _ _ 

None . 

1795 

0 

0 

31 

0 

292 

Syracuse . 

Syracuse  University . . 

M.E . 

1871 

0 

0 

32 

3 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

293 

Belmont . . . 

St.  Mary’s  College  ..... _ _ 

R.  C . 

1878 

2 

0 

10 

0 

294 

Chapel  Hill . 

University  of  North  Carolina _ 

N  one . 

1795 

0 

0 

29 

0 

295 

Charlotte . 

Biddle  University . 

Presb  . . 

3868 

4 

0 

6 

0 

296 

Davidson . 

Davidson  College  _  _  .  . 

Presb  ..  . 

1837 

0 

0 

11 

0 

297 

Durham . 

Trinity  College  . . . . . 

M.  E.  So.... 

1851 

0 

0 

14 

0 

298 

Elon  College  . 

Elon  College  . 

Christian .. 

1890 

5 

3 

5 

1 

299 

Guilford  College  .. 

Guilford  College . 

Friends.... 

1837 

0 

2 

5 

5 

300 

Hickory . 

Lenoir  College  . . 

Luth . 

1891 

3 

1 

3 

0 

301 

Mount  Pleasant . . . 

N orth  Carolina  College . 

Luth . 

1859 

2 

0 

3 

0 

302 

Newton . 

Catawba  College . 

Reformed  . 

1851 

7 

1 

2 
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Professors  and 
structors. 

in- 

Students. 

Profes¬ 
sional  de¬ 
partments. 

Total  num¬ 
ber  (ex¬ 
cluding  du¬ 
plicates). 

Prepara¬ 
tory  de¬ 
partment. 

Collegiate 

depart¬ 

ment. 

Gradual 

m< 

Resident. 

;e  depart¬ 
ing 

Nonresi¬ 

dent. 

Profes¬ 
sional  de¬ 
partments. 

Total  num¬ 
ber  (ex¬ 
cluding  du¬ 
plicates). 

Male. 

|  Female. 

Male. 

Female 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

6 

a 

Female. 

6 

Pc3 

a 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

© 

1© 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

1© 

17 

IS 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

45 

0 

51 

3 

30 

20 

20 

10 

5 

0 

5 

2 

170 

7 

205 

35 

23 

0 

29 

5 

37 

70 

17 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

50 

0 

104 

80 

15 

4 

140 

135 

21 

14 

0 

0 

0 

0 

21 

10 

182 

159 

0 

0 

9 

1 

37 

26 

39 

42 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

77 

68 

0 

0 

6 

1 

20 

24 

10 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

30 

34 

0 

0 

4 

2 

35 

16 

18 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

53 

26 

0 

0 

6 

3 

68 

52 

41 

17 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

109 

69 

14 

1 

82 

33 

102 

88 

583 

392 

87 

53 

3 

1 

100 

2 

875 

536 

0 

0 

8 

2 

20 

8 

14 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

62 

77 

34 

0 

47 

0 

116 

0 

50 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

82 

3 

248 

3 

0 

0 

10 

7 

145 

127 

46 

46 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

191 

173 

0 

0 

6 

4 

100 

84 

5 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

105 

89 

0 

0 

16 

3 

58 

34 

105 

58 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

166 

161 

14 

0 

50 

0 

0 

0 

511 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

115 

0 

626 

0 

0 

0 

14 

0 

12 

0 

53 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

65 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

20 

0 

60 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

80 

0 

0 

0 

31 

4 

105 

39 

150 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

257 

39 

0 

0 

84 

0 

0 

0 

940 

0 

123 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1,065 

0 

0 

0 

17 

0 

78 

0 

52 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

30 

0 

160 

0 

3 

0 

18 

14 

78 

92 

36 

24 

4 

6 

2 

0 

4 

0 

108 

111 

6 

0 

22 

0 

30 

0 

107 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

30 

0 

167 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

8 

0 

61 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

69 

0 

0 

0 

23 

22 

97 

125 

12 

66 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

109 

191 

0 

0 

46 

3 

554 

0 

77 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

633 

0 

0 

0 

25 

0 

195 

0 

48 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

243 

0 

3 

0 

13 

0 

102 

0 

91 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

70 

0 

263 

0 

0 

0 

25 

0 

198 

0 

39 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

237 

0 

6 

0 

17 

2 

0 

0 

71 

33 

0 

0 

14 

8 

19 

4 

100 

44 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

0 

155 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

156 

0 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

0 

92 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

96 

0 

7 

0 

35 

0 

140 

0 

142 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

47 

0 

333 

0 

19 

0 

192 

4 

0 

0 

1,172 

235 

134 

29 

3 

0 

259 

3 

1,568 

267 

0 

0 

36 

0 

508 

0 

208 

0 

17 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

733 

0 

0 

0 

60 

0 

801 

0 

877 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1,678 

0 

165 

0 

304 

0 

0 

0 

778 

0 

249 

0 

0 

0 

1,130 

0 

2, 157 

0 

0 

0 

28 

0 

502 

0 

169 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

671 

0 

77 

0 

116 

0 

0 

0 

180 

0 

109 

13 

0 

0 

848 

21 

1,206 

147 

0 

0 

26 

0 

180 

0 

85 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

268 

0 

44 

0 

57 

0 

93 

0 

88 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

130 

0 

311 

0 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

0 

196 

1 

8 

0 

11 

0 

0 

0 

215 

1 

0 

0 

31 

0 

0 

0 

212 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

212 

0 

60 

1 

104 

13 

0 

0 

294 

248 

12 

8 

0 

0 

145 

6 

451 

262 

3 

0 

13 

0 

15 

0 

68 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

15 

0 

95 

0 

9 

0 

33 

0 

0 

0 

358 

4 

11 

1 

3 

0 

143 

0 

503 

5 

4 

0 

12 

0 

138 

0 

60 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

0 

214 

0 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

0 

189 

0 

2 

0 

15 

0 

0 

0 

206 

0 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

0 

143 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

143 

12 

0 

0 

5 

4 

28 

20 

27 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

55 

30 

0 

0 

5 

5 

44 

32 

44 

23 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

88 

55 

0 

0 

4 

1 

67 

50 

20 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

87 

58 

0 

0 

4 

0 

46 

0 

29 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

75 

0 

0 

0 

7 

3 

62 

30 

23 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

85 

31 

251 

252 

253 

254 

255 

256 

257 

258 

259 

260 

261 

262 

263 

264 

265 

266 

267 

268 

269 

270 

271 

272 

273 

274 

275 

276 

277 

278 

279 

280 

281 

282 

283 

284 

285 

286 

287 

288 

289 

290 

291 

292 

293 

294 

295 

296 

297 

298 

299 

300 

301 

302 
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Table  43. — Statistics  of  universities  and  colleges 


Location. 

Name. 

Religious 
denomina¬ 
tion  con¬ 
trolling. 

Year 

of 

open¬ 

ing. 

Profess 

instri 

Prepar¬ 

atory 

depart¬ 

ment. 

;ors  and 
ictors. 

Collegi¬ 
ate  de¬ 
part¬ 
ment. 

r 6 

a 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

G 

7 

8 

NORTH  CAROLINA— 

continued. 

303 

Raleigh . 

Bapt . 

1865 

1 

5 

4 

1 

304 

Rutherford  Col- 

None.. . 

1853 

1 

1 

7 

0 

lege. 

305 

Salisbury .  _ . 

Livingstone  College . . . 

A.  M.  E . 

1882 

0 

4 

4 

o 

308 

Wake  Forest  . . 

Bapt  _ 

1834 

0 

0 

13 

o 

307 

Weaver  ville . 

M.  E.  So.... 

1873 

3 

2 

3 

2 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

308 

Fargo . 

Cong . 

1887 

7 

3 

3 

309 

University . 

None . 

1884 

8 

2 

11 

2 

310 

M.E... 

1892 

1 

2 

3 

2 

OHIO. 

311 

Univ . 

1872 

1 

5 

7 

4 

312 

Alliance _ 

Mount  Union  College . 

M.E . 

1846 

9 

3 

10 

2 

313 

Athens . 

Ohio  U ni versity . : . . . . 

None. . 

1804 

13 

3 

13 

3 

314 

Berea  . . 

Baldwin  University . 

M.E _ 

1846 

6 

3 

16 

1 

315 

_ do . . 

German  Wallace  College 

M.E  .. 

1864 

2 

0 

6 

o 

316 

Cedarville 

Cedarville  College _ _ 

Reformed 

1894 

3 

1 

3 

1 

317 

Cincinnati . 

St.  Joseph’s  College . . 

R.  C . . 

1872 

4 

0 

3 

0 

318 

. do . 

St.  Xavier  College . . 

R.  C . 

1840 

14 

0 

10 

0 

319 

. do . 

University  of  Cincinnati 

None.... 

1873 

0 

0 

24 

3 

320 

Cleveland _ _ 

St.  Ignatius  College.  _ 

R.  C... 

1886 

8 

0 

6 

o 

321 

. do ... 

Western  Reserve  University. . 

None. . 

1826 

4 

6 

36 

10 

322 

Columbus ...  . 

Capital  University . . 

Luth . 

1850 

5 

0 

8 

0 

323 

_ do . 

Ohio  State  University . 

None . 

1870 

0 

0 

81 

5 

324 

Defiance  .... 

Defiance  College . . 

None _ 

1885 

4 

1 

325 

Delaware . 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University  . . 

M.  E  . . 

1844 

21 

22 

i" 

326 

Findlav . 

Findlay  College . . 

Ch.  of  God. 

1886 

1 

0 

3 

0 

327 

Gambier 

Kenyon  College _ _ _ _ 

P.  E 

1825 

8 

0 

9 

0 

328 

Granville _ 

Denison  University . . . 

Bapt _ 

1831 

9 

0 

15 

0 

329 

Hiram . 

Hiram  College _ _ _ 

Christian  .. 

1850 

10 

2 

12 

1 

330 

Lima. 

Lima  College  ... _ _ 

Luth.  . 

1893 

3 

1 

5 

1 

331 

Marietta  . 

Marietta  College  _ _ _ 

None _ _ 

1835 

4 

4 

14 

o 

332 

New  Athens 

Franklin  College  * _  _ 

None . 

1825 

3 

3 

4 

3 

333 

New  Concord. 

Muskingum  College . . . 

U.  Presb _ 

1837 

6 

2 

5 

2 

334 

Oberlin 

Oberlin  College  _ 

None. ... 

1833 

9 

10 

24 

3 

335 

Oxford 

Miami  University _ 

None _ 

1824 

7 

0 

10 

0 

336 

Richmond 

Richmond  College _ 

None. . 

1835 

3 

1 

3 

1 

337 

Rio  Grande 

Rio  Grande  College . . . . 

Free  Bapt.. 

1876 

4 

2 

4 

2 

338 

Scio . 

Scio  College _ 

M.E . 

1866 

3 

1 

9 

0 

339 

Springfield 

Wittenberg  College _ _ 

Luth . . 

1845 

2 

2 

8 

o 

340 

Tiffin  .. 

Heidelberg  University _ _ 

Reformed.  . 

1850 

8 

0 

7 

0 

341 

Westerville 

Otterbein  University _ _ _ 

U.  B 

1847 

4 

2 

9 

2 

342 

Wilberforce 

Wilberforce  University . 

A.  M.  E  .... 

1856 

6 

3 

6 

3 

343 

Wilmington 

Wilmington  College _ _ _ 

Friends _ 

1870 

2 

2 

4 

3 

344 

Wooster 

University  of  Wooster _ _ _ 

Presb . 

1870 

8 

2 

9 

1 

345 

Y ellow  Springs .... 

Antioch  College . . 

N  one . 

1852 

8 

3 

8 

1 

OKLAHOMA. 

346 

Norman  . 

University  of  Oklahoma _ 

None . 

1892 

2 

7 

0 

OREGON. 

347 

Eugene . 

University  of  Oregon.... _ 

None. . . 

1876 

9 

2 

17 

2 

348 

Forest  Grove 

Pacific  University  _ _ 

Cong . 

1848 

o 

3 

5 

1 

349 

La  Fayette . 

La  Fayette  Seminary _ _ 

Un.  Evang. 

1889 

1 

0 

4 

4 

350 

McMinnville _ 

McMinnville  College _ ..... 

Bapt . 

1859 

9 

1 

9 

1 

351 

Newberg . 

Pacific  College  _ _ 

Friends _ 

1891 

2 

3 

5 

3 

352 

Philomath 

Philomath  College 

U.  B. . 

1867 

0 

1 

5 

3 

853 

,  Salem _ _ 

Willamette  University _ 

M.  E . 

1844 

4 

3 

4 

4 

354 

University  Park  .. 

Portland  University . 1 

M.  E . 

1891 

5 

1 

7 

2  I 

*  Statistics  of  1896-97. 
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for  men  and  for  both  sexes — Continued. 


Professors  and  in¬ 
structors. 

Students. 

Profes¬ 
sional  de¬ 
partments. 

Total  num¬ 
ber  (ex¬ 
cluding  du¬ 
plicates). 

Prepara¬ 
tory  de¬ 
partment. 

Collegiate 

depart¬ 

ment. 

Graduate  depart¬ 
ment. 

Profes¬ 
sional  de¬ 
partments. 

Total  num¬ 
ber  (ex¬ 
cluding  du¬ 
plicates). 

Resident. 

Nonresi¬ 

dent. 

Male. 

Female. 

' 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

9 

io 

11 

12 

S3 

14 

15 

16  ; 

17 

18 

19 

26 

21 

22 

23 

24 

12 

0 

16 

8 

19 

20 

18 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

95 

0 

178 

174 

0 

0 

8 

1 

30 

20 

59 

38 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

89 

58 

0 

0 

4 

4 

35 

40 

13 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

78 

80 

1 

0 

14 

0 

0 

0 

224 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

29 

0 

253 

0 

0 

0 

3 

o 

75 

50 

65 

35 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

140 

85 

0 

0 

7 

3 

55 

34 

18 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

73 

41 

0 

0 

11 

2 

140 

138 

48 

32 

1 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

192 

170 

0 

0 

4 

4 

41 

73 

16 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

57 

78 

0 

0 

10 

8 

43 

45 

40 

51 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

83 

96 

0 

0 

15 

6 

168 

106 

101 

31 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

269 

137 

0 

0 

17 

5 

170 

118 

78 

41 

0 

7 

3 

1 

0 

0 

251 

167 

7 

0 

23 

4 

35 

23 

55 

27 

2 

1 

2 

0 

61 

0 

165 

68 

2 

0 

10 

0 

50 

37 

as 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

28 

0 

113 

40 

0 

0 

6 

2 

12 

7 

14 

16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

26 

23 

0 

0 

7 

0 

53 

0 

39 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

92 

0 

0 

0 

24 

0 

310 

0 

102 

0 

42 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

454 

0 

67 

0 

91 

3 

0 

0 

142 

144 

18 

21 

5 

2 

395 

1 

560 

168 

0 

0 

14 

0 

142 

0 

46 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

188 

0 

70 

0 

106 

16 

61 

35 

186 

146 

15 

11 

0 

0 

306 

0 

566 

192 

3 

0 

10 

0 

18 

0 

53 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

42 

0 

113 

0 

9 

0 

90 

5 

0 

0 

742 

228 

23 

6 

2 

1 

148 

0 

915 

235 

0 

0 

4 

1 

23 

13 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

24 

13 

43 

1 

81 

16 

298 

125 

355 

269 

12 

10 

11 

2 

90 

65 

687 

516 

1 

0 

5 

0 

5 

3 

20 

26 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

1 

32 

30 

5 

0 

21 

0 

64 

0 

89 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

21 

0 

164 

0 

0 

0 

23 

0 

163 

24 

150 

71 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

285 

94 

0 

0 

21 

6 

125 

74 

123 

42 

6 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

283 

124 

0 

0 

7 

3 

24 

10 

10 

8 

'0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

88 

78 

0 

0 

18 

4 

80 

60 

80 

37 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

165 

97 

0 

0 

7 

3 

19 

16 

55 

25 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

74 

41 

0 

0 

10 

5 

52 

19 

57 

28 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

109 

47 

10 

0 

49 

20 

236 

178 

206 

218 

4 

5 

0 

0 

46 

1 

'  492 

415 

0 

0 

15 

0 

90 

5 

42 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

132 

5 

0 

0 

6 

2 

31 

19 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

34 

20 

0 

0 

4 

2 

19 

8 

IQ 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

29 

12 

3 

1 

13 

3 

70 

46 

54 

30 

0 

0 

0 

0 

46 

1 

225 

85 

0 

0 

10 

2 

59 

39 

91 

55 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

160 

94 

5 

0 

13 

3 

65 

24 

59 

25 

1 

0 

12 

1 

25 

0 

197 

126 

0 

0 

13 

2 

58 

55 

53 

35 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

111 

90 

4 

0 

12 

8 

45 

45 

51 

18 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

1 

177 

146 

0 

0 

5 

4 

24 

43 

25 

32 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

50 

77 

0 

0 

13 

3 

92 

54 

140 

107 

0 

2 

177 

6 

0 

0 

409 

169 

0 

0 

14 

3 

44 

40 

18 

7 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

63 

49 

8 

2 

186 

145 

20 

7 

o 

0 

o 

o 

6 

3 

212 

155 

19 

0 

36 

2 

82 

57 

67 

41 

1 

2 

0 

0 

81 

6 

231 

106 

0 

0 

7 

4 

75 

50 

20 

17 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

95 

67 

0 

0 

5 

4 

6 

10 

25 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

31 

22 

0 

0 

9 

1 

36 

28 

22 

22 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

58 

50 

0 

0 

5 

3 

33 

28 

30 

18 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

63 

48 

0 

0 

5 

4 

10 

15 

45 

46 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

55 

61 

26 

0 

40 

4 

54 

66 

15 

13 

0 

0 

0 

0 

42 

6 

111 

85 

3 

0 

18 

8 

88 

84 

21 

14 

0 

0 

0 

0 

27 

0 

136 

98 

303 

304 

305 

306 

307 

308 

309 

310 

311 

312 

313 

314 

315 

316 

317 

318 

319 

320 

321 

322 

323 

324 

325 

326 

327 

328 

329 

330 

331 

332 

333 

334 

335 

336 

337 

338 

339 

340 

341 

342 

343 

344 

345 

346 

347 

348 

349 

350 

351 

352 

353 

354 
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Table  48. — Statistics  of  universities  and  colleges 


Location. 


Name. 


1 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

355 

Allegheny . . 

356 

Allentown . 

357 

Annville . . 

358 

Beatty . 

359 

Beaver  Falls . 

360 

Bethlehem . 

361 

Carlisle . 

362 

Chester . 

363 

Col’egeville . 

361 

Easton . 

365 

Gettysburg . 

366 

Greenville - 

367 

Grove  City . 

368 

Haverford . . 

369 

Lancaster . . 

370 

Lewisburg . 

371 

Lincoln  University 

372 

Meadville . 

373 

New  Berlin _ 

374 

New  Wilmington.. 

375 

Philadelphia . 

376 

377 

....  do . . . 1 

378 

Pittsburg . 

379 

. do . 

380 

Selinsgrove.. . 

381 

South  Bethlehem  . 

382 

State  College . 

383 

Swarthmore- . 

384 

Villanova . 

385 

V olant . . 

386 

Washington . 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

387 

Providence . 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

388 

Charleston.. . 

389 

Clinton . . 

390 

Columbia . 

391 

....do  . . 

392 

Due  West . 

393 

Greenville . 

394 

Newberry . 

395 

Orangeburg  . 

396 

Spartanburg . 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

397 

East  Pierre . 

398 

Hot  Springs . 

399 

Mitchell . 

400 

Redfield . 

401 

Vermilion . 

402 

Yankton . . 

TENNESSEE. 

403 

Athens  and  Chat¬ 

tanooga. 

404 

Bristol . 

3 


Western  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

Muhlenberg  College . . . 

Lebanon  Valley  College . 

St.  Vincent  College . 

Geneva  College . 

Moravian  College . 

Dickinson  College . 

Pennsylvania  Military  College _ 

Ursinus  College .. . 

Lafayette  College . . 

Pennsylvania  College . 

Thiel  College . 

Grove  City  College . 

Haverford  College . . 

Franklin  and  Marshall  College.... 

Bucknell  University . 

Lincoln  University . 

Allegheny  College . 

Central  Pennsylvania  College . 

Westminster  College . . 

Central  High  School . 

La  Salle  College . . 

University  of  Pennsylvania . 

Duquesne  College  * . . . 

Holy  Ghost  College . 

Susquehanna  University . 

Lehigh  University . 

Pennsylvania  State  College . 

Swarthmore  College . . . 

Villanova  College . 

Volant  College . 

Washington  and  Jefferson  College. 


Brown  University 


College  of  Charleston . . 

Presbyterian  College  of  South 
Carolina. 

Allen  University* . . 

South  Carolina  College . . 

Erskine  College . 

Furman  University . . 

Newberry  College . . 

Clafiin  University . . 

Wofford  College . . 


Pierre  University  a . 

Black  Hills  College . 

Dakota  University . 

Redfield  College . 

University  of  South  Dakota 
Yankton  College . . . 


U.  S.  Grant  University 
King  College . 


Religious 
denomina¬ 
tion  con¬ 
trolling. 

Year 

of 

open¬ 

ing. 

Profess* 

instru 

Prepar¬ 

atory 

depart¬ 

ment. 

Drs  and 
ctors. 

Collegi¬ 
ate  de¬ 
part¬ 
ment. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female.  | 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

None . 

1819 

0 

0 

18 

0 

Luth . 

1867 

2 

0 

12 

0 

U.  B . 

1866 

2 

1 

13 

3 

R.  C . 

1846 

7 

0 

11 

0 

Ref.  Presb. 

1849 

1 

1 

6 

1 

Moravian . . 

1807 

0 

0 

4 

0 

M.E . 

1783 

4 

0 

15 

1 

None . 

1862 

14 

o 

Reformed.- 

1870 

11 

3 

13 

2 

Presb . 

1832 

0 

0 

28 

0 

Luth . 

1832 

4 

0 

12 

0 

Luth . 

1870 

2 

2 

6 

1 

None . 

1884 

5 

0 

8 

3 

Friends - 

1833 

0 

0 

18 

0 

Reformed.. 

1836 

4 

0 

15 

0 

Bapt . 

1846 

5 

6 

16 

0 

Presb  . 

1854 

0 

0 

8 

0 

M.E. . 

1817 

8 

2 

14 

1 

Un.  Evang- 

1855 

2 

0 

4 

1 

11.  Presb . . . 

1852 

3 

4 

5 

2 

None . 

1837 

0 

0 

44 

0 

R.  C . 

1867 

8 

0 

9 

0 

None . 

1740 

0 

0 

110 

0 

None . 

1891 

5 

1 

6 

2 

R.  C . 

1878 

2 

0 

11 

0 

Luth . 

1858 

6 

1 

6 

0 

None _ 

1866 

0 

0 

42 

0 

None . 

1859 

2 

1 

43 

1 

Friends .... 

1869 

0 

0 

14 

9 

R.  C . 

1842 

6 

0 

7 

0 

None . 

1890 

4 

2 

6 

0 

Presb . 

1802 

7 

0 

13 

0 

Bapt . 

1764 

0 

0 

71 

1 

None. . 

1785 

0 

0 

6 

0 

Presb . 

1880 

0 

0 

6 

0 

A.  M.  E . 

1880 

4 

0 

4 

0 

None. . 

1805 

0 

0 

11 

0 

A.  R.  Presb. 

1839 

1 

0 

6 

0 

Bapt . 

1852 

3 

0 

12 

0 

Luth . 

1858 

1 

0 

7 

0 

M.  E . 

1869 

8 

6 

7 

2 

M.E.  So.... 

1854 

3 

0 

8 

0 

Presb  . . 

1583 

2 

3 

2 

3 

M.  E . 

1890 

2 

3 

3 

4 

M.E . 

1885 

6 

1 

6 

0 

Cong . 

1887 

6 

3 

6 

3 

None . 

1882 

7 

4 

8 

2 

Cong . 

1882 

3 

5 

7 

1 

M.E . 

1867 

6 

6 

4 

1 

Presb . 

1867 

0 

0 

5 

0 

*  Statistics  of  1896-97. 

a  Name  changed  to  Huron  College  and  moved  to  Huron,  S.  Dak. 
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for  men  and  for  both  sexes — Continued. 


Professors  and  in¬ 
structors. 

Students. 

Profes¬ 
sional  de¬ 
partments. 

Total  num¬ 
ber  (ex¬ 
cluding  du¬ 
plicates). 

Prepara¬ 
tory  de¬ 
partment. 

Collegiate 

depart¬ 

ment. 

Gradual 

m< 

Resident. 

be  depart- 
3nt. 

Nonresi¬ 

dent. 

Profes¬ 
sional  de¬ 
partments. 

Total  num 
ber  (ex¬ 
cluding  du¬ 
plicates). 

Male. 

Female. 

1  Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

1 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

9 

19 

11 

13 

13 

14 

15 

1© 

17 

IS 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

90 

0 

103 

0 

0 

0 

161 

5 

3 

0 

1 

0 

522 

3 

683 

8 

355 

0 

0 

12 

0 

50 

0 

no 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

160 

0 

356 

0 

0 

13 

3 

56 

10 

64 

30 

0 

0 

0 

'0 

0 

0 

120 

40 

357 

4 

0 

22 

0 

121 

0 

114 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

35 

0 

270 

0 

358 

0 

0 

7 

2 

68 

27 

40 

18 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

108 

45 

359 

3 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

28 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

12 

0 

47 

0 

360 

7 

0 

26 

1 

108 

8 

189 

14 

0 

0 

11 

1 

78 

1 

386 

24 

361 

0 

0 

14 

0 

27 

0 

84 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

111 

0 

362 

6 

0 

23 

5 

70 

16 

85 

6 

2 

0 

0 

0 

17 

0 

174 

22 

363 

0 

0 

28 

0 

0 

0 

281 

0 

8 

0 

26 

0 

0 

0 

315 

0 

364 

0 

0 

16 

0 

59 

19 

175 

7 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

237 

26 

365 

0 

0 

8 

2 

20 

19 

42 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

62 

29 

366 

0 

0 

11 

3 

153 

85 

181 

57 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

355 

177 

387 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

0 

110 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

111 

0 

368 

5 

0 

24 

0 

86 

0 

183 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

46 

0 

306 

0 

369 

0 

0 

18 

6 

75 

65 

212 

43 

6 

1 

15 

3 

0 

0 

308 

112 

370 

8 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

156 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

47 

0 

203 

0 

371 

0 

0 

21 

2 

91 

32 

145 

58 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

236 

90 

372 

0 

0 

6 

1 

41 

8 

47 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

88 

15 

373 

0 

0 

6 

6 

61 

39 

111 

53 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

172 

92 

374 

0 

0 

44 

0 

0 

0 

1,193 

0 

32 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1,225 

0 

375 

0 

0 

14 

0 

111 

0 

92 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

203 

0 

376 

163 

0 

258 

0 

0 

0 

630 

308 

121 

33 

1 

0 

1,720 

2 

2,491 

343 

377 

0 

0 

11 

3 

16 

19 

40 

60 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

56 

79 

378 

0 

0 

13 

0 

30 

0 

160 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

190 

0 

379 

2 

0 

12 

1 

65 

18 

53 

8 

1 

0 

3 

0 

10 

0 

144 

28 

380 

0 

0 

42 

0 

0 

0 

o45 

0 

7 

0 

11 

0 

0 

0 

363 

0 

381 

0 

0 

45 

2 

38 

2 

236 

12 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

.  0 

332 

15 

382 

0 

0 

14 

9 

0 

0 

69 

93 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

69 

93 

383 

3 

0 

15 

0 

53 

0 

82 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

22 

0 

152 

0 

384 

0 

0 

6 

2 

60 

45 

35 

40 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

95 

85 

385 

0 

0 

16 

0 

77 

0 

223 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

301 

0 

386 

0 

0 

71 

1 

0 

0 

610 

149 

24 

29 

37 

11 

0 

0 

671 

189 

337 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

36 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

33 

0 

388 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

30 

24 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

30 

25 

389 

3 

0 

4 

0 

4 

3 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

16 

3 

390 

1 

0 

12 

0 

0 

0 

146 

17 

3 

0 

0 

0 

22 

1 

171 

18 

391 

0 

0 

7 

0 

18 

0 

109 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

127 

2 

392 

0 

0 

15 

0 

30 

0 

136 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

166 

2 

393 

0 

0 

8 

0 

42 

0 

102 

9 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

152 

9 

394 

0 

0 

15 

8 

45 

48 

12 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

57 

53 

395 

0 

0 

11 

0 

41 

0 

158 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

199 

3 

396 

0 

0 

3 

4 

14 

29 

10 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

24 

33 

397 

0 

0 

4 

5 

12 

20 

11 

8 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

32 

38 

398 

0 

0 

10 

3 

58 

41 

35 

14 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

110 

98 

399 

0 

0 

8 

4 

16 

6 

15 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

33 

29 

400 

0 

0 

12 

8 

112 

124 

36 

35 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

197 

180 

401 

0 

0 

9 

6 

59 

54 

32 

22 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

92 

76 

402 

30 

0 

36 

6 

128 

140 

27 

8 

1 

2 

0 

0 

185 

0 

341 

150 

403 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0  1 

80 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

80 

0 

404 
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Table  43. — Statistics  of  universities  and  colleges 


Location. 

Name. 

Religious 
denomina¬ 
tion  con¬ 
trolling. 

Year 

of 

open¬ 

ing. 

Profess 

instrn 

Prepar¬ 
atory 
depar  t- 
ment. 

ors  and 
ictors. 

Covegi- 
ate  de¬ 
part¬ 
ment. 

© 

Is 

£ 

6 

ts 

a 

© 

£ 

© 

© 

a 

© 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

TENNESSEE— COnfd. 

405 

Presb  .. 

1855 

0 

0 

8 

0 

versity. 

406 

None . 

1893 

10 

3 

15 

2 

407 

None 

1849 

1 

1 

3 

0 

408 

Southwestern  Baptist  University* 

Bapt  . 

1847 

2 

1 

9 

1 

409 

U.  Presb 

1875 

0 

3 

5 

5 

410 

...  do . 

University  of  Tennessee . 

N  one . . 

1794 

0 

0 

28 

2 

411 

Cumb.Pres. 

1842 

2 

0 

5 

0 

412 

Bethel  College . 

Cum  b.  Pres. 

1850 

1 

2 

2 

1 

413 

Presb 

1819 

12 

4 

12 

4 

414 

Christian  Brothers’  College . 

R.  C _ 

1871 

5 

0 

6 

0 

415 

Christian  . . 

1882 

1 

1 

4 

1 

416 

Bapt  . 

1851 

6 

2 

6 

1 

417 

M.  E  _ 

1868 

3 

1 

4 

1 

418 

Cong 

1866 

8 

16 

7 

4 

419 

Bapt  . . 

1863 

3 

4 

5 

1 

420 

1ST  one  _ 

1785 

6 

5 

15 

13 

421 

M.  E.  So _ 

1875 

0 

0 

35 

0 

422 

Sewanee . . . 

University  of  the  South . . . 

P.  E . . 

1868 

5 

0 

10 

0 

423 

Spencer 

Burritt  College  _ _ _ 

Christian  . _ 

1848 

1 

1 

3 

0 

424 

Sweetwater  _ 

Sweetwater  College _ 

None  _ 

1874 

1 

1 

2 

6 

425 

Tusculum . 

Greeneville  and  Tusculum  College 

Presb _ 

1794 

o 

2 

3 

1 

426 

Washington  Col¬ 

Washington  College _ 

Presb 

1795 

2 

1 

3 

2 

lege. 

TEXAS. 

427 

Austin  ........ _ 

St.  Edward’s  College . - 

R.  C . 

1881 

15 

0 

5 

0 

428 

do  . 

University  of  Texas . . . 

None. . . 

1883 

0 

0 

34 

4 

429 

Brown  wood 

Howard  Payne  College  _ 

Rapt. 

1890 

4 

2 

4 

4 

430 

Campbell  _ 

Henri1-  College . . . . 

None 

1892 

0 

0 

11 

1 

431 

Fort  Worth _ 

Fort  Worth  Universitv _ 

M.  E 

1881 

6 

5 

4 

4 

432 

.  do. . . 

Polytechnic  College _ 

M.  E.  So.... 

1891 

0 

o 

5 

0 

433 

Galveston 

St.  Mary’s  University _ 

R  C 

1854 

4 

10 

0 

434 

Georgetown . . 

Southwestern  University . . 

M.  E.  So  ... 

1873 

3 

2 

7 

0 

435 

Greenville . . 

Burleson  College _ _ _ 

Bant _ 

1895 

4 

4 

4 

0 

436 

Marshall 

Wiley  University  _ 

M.  E 

1873 

6 

2 

4 

2 

437 

San  Antonio 

St.  Louis  College  _  _ 

R.  C 

1894 

9 

0 

6 

0 

438 

Sherman  _ 

Austin  College . 

Presb  .  _ 

1850 

7 

0 

7 

0 

439 

Tehuacana 

Trinity  University 

Cumb.Pres. 

1869 

0 

3 

6 

0 

440 

Waco . _ . 

Add  Ran  Christian  University _ 

Christian  .. 

1873 

1 

1 

8 

4 

441 

_ do . 

Baylor  University  . . 

Bapt  . 

1845 

1 

8 

11 

0 

442 

. do . 

Paul  Quinn  College  . . . . 

A.  M.  E _ 

1881 

1 

2 

1 

o 

UTAH. 

443 

Logan.. . 

Brigham  Young  College . . 

L.  D.  Saints 

1878 

13 

2 

7 

0 

444 

Salt  Lake  City _ 

University  of  Utah . . . 

N  one _ 

1850 

13 

3 

14 

2 

VERMONT: 

445 

Burlington . 

University  of  Vermont- . . . 

None. . . 

1800 

0 

0 

30 

0 

446 

Middlebury _ 

Middlebury  College _ _ 

None . 

1800 

0 

0 

11 

0 

447 

Northfleld  ..  . 

Norwich  University  _ _ _ _ 

None _ 

1834 

0 

0 

11 

0 

VIRGINIA. 

448 

Ashland . 

Randolph  Ma.eon  College  ..  _. 

M.  E.  So  . .  . 

1832 

0 

0 

10 

0 

449 

Bridgewater . 

Rridgewa.ter  College  _ _ 

Bapt  . . 

1882 

2 

3 

4 

0 

450 

Charlottesville _ 

University  of  Virginia . . 

None _ 

1825 

0 

0 

22 

0 

451 

Emory . 

Emory  and  Henry  College 

M.  E.  So  ... 

1838 

1 

0 

7 

0 

452 

Fredericksburg . . . 

Fredericksburg  College  . 

Presb  .... 

1893 

6 

0 

8 

0 

453 

Hampden  Sidney  . 

Hampden- Sidney  College . 

None _ 

1776 

0 

0 

7 

0 

454 

Lexington . 

Washington  and  Lee  University.  . 

None 

1749 

0 

0 

17 

0 

455 

Richmond _ 

Richmond  College 

Bapt _ 

1832 

0 

0 

14 

0 

456 

Salem . . 

Roanoke  College 

T  iii  t,h 

1853 

o 

0 

10 

0 

457 

Williamsburg . 

College  of  William  and  Marv _ 

None . 

1693 

1 

0 

9 

0 

*  Statistics  of  1896-97. 
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Professors  and  in¬ 
structors. 

Students. 

Profes¬ 
sional  de¬ 
partments. 

Total  num¬ 
ber  (ex¬ 
cluding  du¬ 
plicates). 

Prepara¬ 
tory  de¬ 
partment. 

Collegiate 

depart¬ 

ment. 

Graduate  depart¬ 
ment. 

Profes¬ 
sional  de¬ 
partments. 

Total  num¬ 
ber  (ex¬ 
cluding  du¬ 
plicates). 

Resident. 

Nonresi¬ 

dent. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

9 

I© 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

1© 

17 

isj 

1© 

30 

21 

22  j 

23 

21 

5 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

105 

-0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

23 

0 

125 

0 

405 

1 

0 

17 

4 

110 

40 

39 

16 

2 

0 

26 

2 

17 

1 

229 

66 

406 

0 

0 

5 

1 

25 

10 

20 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

60 

25 

407 

0 

0 

10 

1 

28 

0 

127 

22 

0 

0 

0 

0 

60 

0 

223 

47 

408 

7 

0 

12 

8 

39 

36 

12 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

56 

45 

409 

36 

0 

57 

2 

0 

0 

192 

59 

12 

2 

0 

0 

343 

0 

537 

61 

410 

9 

0 

16 

0 

57 

0 

60 

6 

11 

0 

0 

0 

137 

9 

262 

15 

411 

0 

0 

3 

3 

60 

62 

50 

30 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

110 

92 

412 

0 

0 

12 

4 

173 

85 

84 

37 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

257 

122 

413 

0 

0 

13 

0 

93 

0 

51 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

179 

0 

414 

0 

0 

5 

2 

66 

44 

44 

as 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

110 

77 

415 

0 

0 

9 

3 

120 

62 

45 

30 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

165 

92 

416 

24 

1 

31 

3 

34 

18 

15 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

214 

9 

263 

34 

417 

4 

0 

8 

16 

80 

88 

45 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

129 

97 

418 

0 

0 

5 

4 

53 

35 

20 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

73 

39 

419 

26 

0 

52 

27 

177 

234 

208 

370 

0 

0 

0 

0 

203 

3 

588 

607 

420 

50 

0 

87 

0 

0 

0 

231 

29 

31 

6 

0 

-0 

576 

o 

765 

35 

421 

27 

0 

42 

0 

96 

0 

127 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

204 

0 

427 

0 

422 

0 

0 

4 

1 

72 

27 

34 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

106 

39 

423 

0 

0 

3 

6 

4 

11 

54 

50 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

58 

61 

424 

0 

0 

5 

3 

68 

34 

26 

18 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

94 

52 

425 

0 

0 

5 

3 

63 

33 

25 

24 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

89 

57 

426 

0 

0 

20 

0 

126 

0 

24 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

150 

0 

427 

36 

1 

66 

5 

0 

0 

279 

129 

11 

7 

0 

0 

379 

25 

646 

154 

428 

1 

0 

6 

4 

43 

31 

29 

19 

0 

0 

0 

0 

27 

19 

80 

57 

429 

0 

0 

11 

1 

0 

0 

180 

85 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

182 

86 

430 

17 

0 

27 

9 

380 

255 

23 

18 

0 

0 

0 

0 

185 

3 

588 

276 

431 

0 

0 

5 

2 

167 

119 

36 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

203 

129 

432 

0 

0 

12 

4 

80 

100 

126 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

206 

100 

433 

0 

0 

11 

8 

79 

28 

155 

73 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

234 

101 

434 

0 

0 

5 

4 

26 

30 

20 

27 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

46 

57 

435 

6 

2 

22 

15 

8 

1 

o 

o 

0 

0 

6 

0 

36 

16 

436 

0 

0 

14 

0 

91 

0 

17 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

108 

0 

437 

0 

0 

7 

0 

38 

0 

56 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

94 

0 

438 

0 

0 

6 

3 

61 

32 

47 

24 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

108 

56 

439 

2 

0 

9 

5 

66 

32 

86 

44 

0 

0 

0 

0 

21 

0 

162 

76 

440 

0 

0 

12 

8 

167 

82 

106 

75 

4 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

277 

161 

441 

1 

0 

3 

4 

82 

63 

17 

14 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

111 

77 

442 

0 

0 

13 

2 

167 

120 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

168 

120 

443 

0 

0 

19 

3 

85 

49 

49 

56 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

281 

336 

444 

26 

0 

59 

0 

0 

0 

'  245 

51 

1 

0 

1 

0 

283 

0 

530 

51 

445 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

0 

60 

48 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

60 

48 

446 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

0 

56 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

56 

0 

447 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

103 

0 

6 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

110 

0 

448 

0 

0 

6 

3 

73 

34 

13 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

86 

42 

449 

21 

0 

24 

0 

0 

0 

240 

0 

20 

0 

0 

0 

264 

0 

489 

0 

450 

0 

0 

8 

0 

6 

0 

113 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

119 

0 

451 

0 

0 

10 

0 

50 

50 

39 

40 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

89 

95 

452 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

128 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

128 

0 

453 

7 

0 

24 

0 

0 

0 

88 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

43 

0 

140 

0 

454 

3 

0 

17 

0 

0 

0 

219 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

43 

0 

262 

0 

455 

0 

0 

12 

0 

34 

1 

127 

10 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

179 

13 

456 

0 

0 

10 

0 

116 

0 

42 

0 

0 

0 

1  o 

0 

0 

0 

'  158 

I  0 

457 
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Table  43. — Statistics  of  universities  and  colleges 


Location. 

Name. 

Religious 
denomina¬ 
tion  con¬ 
trolling. 

Year 

of 

open¬ 

ing. 

Profess 

instru 

Prepar¬ 

atory 

depart¬ 

ment. 

ors  and 
etors. 

Collegi¬ 
ate  de¬ 
part 
ment. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

WASHINGTON. 

N  one . 

1892 

2 

O 

4 

3 

Colfax . 

Colfax  College. . 

Bapt . . 

1885 

2 

2 

2 

2 

College  Place _ 

Walla  Walla  College  *  . 

7th  D.  Adv . 

1892 

1 

2 

7  • 

3 

Seattle  _ 

University  of  Washington _ 

None  . 

1862 

19 

2 

Spokane _ 

Gonzaga  College . „ . 

R,  C . 

1887 

1 

0 

14 

0 

Snm  ner 

Whitworth  College 

Presb 

1890 

o 

1 

5 

0 

Tacoma . . 

Puget  Sound  University  _ 

M.  E._ . 

1890 

2 

3 

9 

0 

Vancouver  .. _ 

St.  James  College  . 

R.  C 

1856 

3 

0 

3 

o 

Walla  Walla  . 

Whitman  College _ _ 

Cong _ 

1868 

10 

1 

10 

1 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

Barboursville . 

Barboursville  College . . 

M.E.So .... 

1888 

1 

0 

3 

4 

Bethany _ _ 

Bethany  College . . 

Christian  .. 

1841 

0 

0 

9 

4 

Morgantown  . . 

West  Virginia  University _ 

N  one _ 

1867 

5 

1 

29 

3 

WISCONSIN. 

Appleton _ 

Lawrence  University . 

M.  E . 

1849 

5 

3 

13 

4 

Beloit . . 

Beloit  College . . . 

Cong . 

1847 

6 

0 

16 

0 

Franklin . . 

Mission  House . . . 

Reformed.. 

1859 

9 

0 

8 

0 

Galesville . . 

Gale  College . . . 

Presb . 

1838 

0 

1 

6 

4 

Madison _ 

University  of  Wisconsin  .  .. 

N  one . 

1849 

0 

0 

104 

11 

Milton . 

Milton  College . 

7th  D.  Bapt. 

1844 

5 

2 

7 

2 

Milwaukee _ 

Concordia  College . 

Luth . . 

1881 

9 

0 

9 

0 

do 

Marquette  College  . 

R.  C  . 

1881 

4 

0 

5 

0 

Ripon . . 

Ripon  College  .  . . . 

N  one . 

1853 

7 

5 

8 

2 

"Watertown . 

Northwestern  University . 

Luth . 

1865 

3 

0 

5 

0 

J  WYOMING. 

|  Laramie . 

University  of  Wyoming _ .... 

None.. . 

1887 

11 

3 

11 

3 

i 

1 

458 

459 

460 

461 

462 

463 

464 

465 

466 


467 


470 

471 

472 

473 

474 

475 

476 

477 

478 

479 


*  Statistics  of  1896-97. 
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Professors  and  in¬ 
structors. 

Students. 

Profes¬ 
sional  de¬ 
partments 

Total  num¬ 
ber  (ex¬ 
cluding  du¬ 
plicates). 

Prepara¬ 
tory  de¬ 
partment. 

Collegiate 

depart¬ 

ment. 

Graduate  depart¬ 
ment. 

Profes¬ 
sional  de¬ 
partments. 

Total  num¬ 
ber  (.ex¬ 
cluding  du¬ 
plicates). 

Resident. 

Nonresi¬ 

dent. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

9 

1© 

11 

13 

13 

14 

15 

1© 

17 

18 

1© 

3© 

31 

33 

33 

34 

0 

0 

6 

3 

59 

20 

22 

12 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

83 

32 

0 

0 

3 

2 

97 

22 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

24 

0 

0 

8 

5 

20 

35 

10 

15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

30 

50 

0 

0 

19 

2 

5 

10 

129 

92 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

136 

103 

0 

0 

15 

0 

20 

0 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

120 

0 

0 

0 

6 

1 

7 

14 

9 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

16 

0 

0 

11 

3 

93 

72 

21 

4 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

117 

76 

0 

0 

6 

0 

43 

0 

23 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

66 

0 

0 

0 

10 

6 

58 

41 

20 

14 

0 

Q 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

78 

55 

0 

0 

4 

4 

5 

5 

35 

25 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

40 

30 

0 

0 

9 

4 

0 

0 

69 

25 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

69 

25 

4 

0 

38 

4 

158 

16 

259 

63 

5 

6 

10 

1 

123 

3 

555 

89 

0 

0 

18 

4 

60 

44 

63 

54 

4 

2 

7 

0 

0 

0 

134 

100 

0 

0 

22 

0 

223 

0 

147 

59 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

346 

59 

3 

0 

16 

0 

27 

0 

53 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

24 

0 

104 

0 

0 

0 

6 

4 

2 

4 

12 

15 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

19 

19 

44 

0 

118 

11 

0 

0 

994 

335 

78 

28 

17 

5 

235 

6 

1,324 

374 

0 

0 

8 

2 

33 

14 

29 

24 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

62 

38 

0 

0 

9 

0 

73 

0 

146 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

219 

0 

0 

0 

11 

0 

114 

0 

55 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

231 

0 

0 

0 

9 

8 

46 

26 

39 

28 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

85 

54 

0 

0 

8 

0 

63 

9 

62 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

125 

11 

0 

0 

11 

3 

50 

56 

33 

22 

4 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

88 

80 

458 

459 

460 

461 

462 

463 

464 

465 

466 

467 

468 

469 

470 

471 

472 

473 

474 

475 

476 

477 

478 

479 

480 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 
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Table  43. — Statistics  of  universities  and  colleges 


Name. 

Annual  ex¬ 
penses  in  col¬ 
legiate  de¬ 
partment. 

Annual  liv¬ 
ing  ex¬ 
penses. 

1  Number  of  fellow¬ 

ships. 

Number  of  scholar¬ 

ships. 

Library. 

w5 

© 

a 

A 

o 

'd 

A 

A 

O 

ffl 

CO 

-e> 

© 

3 

ft 

a 

A 

PU 

© 

A 

> 

© 

© 

A 

o 

'3 

so 

© 

© 

L 

© 

,A 

o 

+3 

GQ 

© 

► 

o 

© 

a 

L 

© 

'd 

O 

a 

2 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

36 

31 

32 

33 

ALABAMA. 

Blount  College*. . 

$40 

$2 

$100 

$150 

0 

0 

100 

150 

$100 

60 

15 

100 

0 

0 

2,200 

250 

4,500 

50 

8 

72 

108 

0 

38 

10,000 

10,000 

Laf ay e tte  College  * . . 

13 

0 

85 

100 

0 

0 

300 

250 

300 

Lineville  College  . . . 

27 

1 

63 

75 

0 

0 

150 

25 

125 

St.  Bernard  College . 

3,000 

700 

3,000 

500 

500 

versity.* 

Spring  Hill  College . 

60 

40 

200 

240 

0 

0 

30,000 

1,500 

45,000 

0 

10 

120 

180 

0 

0 

15,000 

15,000 

ARIZONA. 

0 

5 

140 

175 

0 

0 

3,400 

3,500 

ARKANSAS. 

Arkadelpliia  Methodist  College . 

50 

2 

120 

0 

3 

500 

100 

700 

Ouachita  Baptist  College . 

50 

8 

75 

95 

0 

1 

2,500 

300 

3,000 

50 

5-7 

85 

3,500 

1,000 

3,000 

Arkansas  Cumberland  College. . 

40 

6 

60 

80 

0 

0 

2,000 

500 

1,500 

Hendrix  College. . 

60 

4 

90 

100 

0 

4 

5,000 

4,000 

6,000 

Arkansas  Industrial  University 

0 

5 

54 

90 

0 

0 

7,908 

6,499 

8,000 

Philander  Smith  College  .... 

8 

50 

65 

0 

0 

800 

200 

400 

Mountain  Home  Baptist  College* 

50  i 

2 

65 

80 

500 

1,100 

500 

CALIFORNIA. 

University  of  California . 

0 

135 

198 

11 

74 

73, 576 

180,000 

Pomona  College. . 

60 

5 

107 

193 

0 

6 

3,000 

1,000 

5,000 

University  of  the  Pacific  . . . 

50 

120 

180 

0 

12 

6,000 

250 

10,000 

Occidental  College . 

60 

125 

200 

0 

3 

200 

200 

St.  Vincent’s  College  . 

50 

200 

0 

0 

3,000 

500 

3,000 

California  College 

70 

270 

300 

0 

4 

2, 800 

800 

2,000 

Throop  Polytechnic  Institute .. 

105 

140 

220 

0 

16 

1,650 

1,000 

2,000 

St.  Ignatius  College 

80 

20 

26, 462 

7,586 

20,000 

Santa  Clara  Colleare 

a  350 

a  400 

0 

0 

23, 000 

2,000 

25,000 

Pacific  Methodist  College 

70 

125 

200 

0 

0 

1,000 

Leland  Stanford  Junior  Uni¬ 

0 

225 

300 

0 

0 

38,000 

15,000 

40,000 

versity. 

University  of  Southern  Cali¬ 

60 

100 

150 

0 

9 

5,000 

1,000 

10,000 

fornia. 

COLORADO. 

University  of  Colorado  . . 

0 

10 

150 

200 

0 

0 

18,000 

3,000 

30,000 

Colorado  College . 

35 

8 

170 

250 

0 

47 

21, 757 

20,000 

25,000 

College  of  the  Sacred  Heart .... 

30 

5 

150 

220 

0 

1 

7,000 

1,350 

12,000 

University  of  Denver . 

30 

120 

250 

0 

7 

8,500 

3,400 

10,000 

CONNECTICUT. 

Trinity  College . 

100 

200 

275 

1 

32 

40, 000 

6,000 

25,000 

Wesleyan  University . . 

75 

33 

250 

350 

2 

48, 000 

45,000 

Yale  University  .. 

155 

0 

195 

390 

13 

400 

235,000 

DELAWARE. 

State  College  for  Colored  Stu¬ 

0 

64 

500 

200 

500 

dents. 

Delaware  College  . . . . 

60 

11 

150 

200 

0 

0 

10,000 

8,500 

21,000 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Catholic  University  of  America . 

75 

180 

230 

2 

14 

32,000 

3,000 

30,000 

Columbian  University . 

100 

120 

200 

o 

39 

12,000 

10, 000 

Gallaudet  College . 

250 

1 

60 

2,500 

4,000 

Georgetown  University . 

60 

2-12 

175 

325 

0 

6 

78,000 

50,000 

75,000 

Gonzaga  College  . . 

40 

o 

50 

1,000 

500 

1,000 

Howard  University . . . 

0 

6 

166  i . 

0 

0 

13,200 

*  Statistics  of  1896-97.  a  Includes  tuition. 
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Value  of  scientific 
apparatus. 

Value  of  grounds  and 
buildings. 

Productive  funds. 

Income. 

Benefactions. 

Tuition  fees. 

From  productive 

funds. 

State  or  munici¬ 

pal  appropria¬ 
tions. 

United  States 

Government 

appropria¬ 

tions. 

From  other 

sources. 

Total  income. 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

$7,000 

$500 

70,000 

0 

$10,560 

0 

0 

0 

0 

$10, 560 

$300 

20,000 

100,000 

$65,000 

5,000 

$5,200 

0 

0 

0 

10,200 

100 

15,000 

4,000 

4, 000 

250 

3,000 

0 

2, 200 

0 

$350 

0 

0 

2,550 

0 

4,000 

90,000 

0 

9,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9,000 

500 

30,000 

0 

872 

0 

0 

0 

$3,933 

4,805 

5,000 

250,000 

0 

38,009 

0 

0 

0 

0 

36,000 

0 

40,000 

300,000 

300,000 

0 

24,000 

0 

0 

0 

24, 000 

40,000 

85,000 

0 

0 

0 

10,700 

$38,000  I 

0 

48,700 

2,000 

35,000 

0 

7,500 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7,500 

180 

500 

75,000 

0 

9,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9,000 

1,000 

25,000 

5,500 

1,700 

200 

0 

0 

1,200 

3, 100 

250 

25,000 

15,000 

2,362 

606 

0 

0 

0 

2,968 

. 6" 

3,000 

60,000 

0 

2,800 

0 

0 

0 

1,157 

3,957 

4,000 

26,000 

230,000 

130,000 

2,934 

10,400 

34,650 

31,727 

0 

79, 711 

50 

30,000 

0 

1,155 

0 

0 

0 

2,200 

3,355 

250 

700 

15, 000 

3,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3,000 

370,000 

1,775,671 

2,818, 749 

0 

114,897 

385,141 

38,000 

13,444 

551,482 

15, 970 

1,500 

80,000 

100,000 

7,500 

2,500 

0 

0 

0 

9,000 

96,000 

2,000 

175,000 

78,000 

18,000 

3,200 

0 

0 

4,985 

26, 185 

33,0U0 

200 

16,000 

0 

1,500 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1,500 

7,000 

1,000 

55, 000 

0 

0 

1,000 

40,000 

35,000 

1,800 

1,800 

0 

0 

0 

3,600 

3,800 

18,000 

70,000 

28,200 

12, 800 

1,500 

0 

0 

0 

14,300 

30,000 

50,000 

800,000 

0 

3,500 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3,500 

55,000 

95,000 

0 

38,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

38,000 

2,000 

30,000 

0 

4,421 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4,421 

60,000 

2,000,000 

3,500,000 

23,658 

175,000 

0 

0 

0 

198,658 

2,000 

125,000 

80,000 

18,000 

5,000 

0 

0 

0 

23,000 

15,000 

24,000 

184,500 

80,000 

3,524 

4,000 

126,000 

0 

0 

133,524 

9,100 

436,900 

358,825 

7,892 

18, 172 

0 

0 

0 

26,064 

56,964 

3,000 

135,000 

3,000 

12,000 

200 

0 

0 

0 

12,200 

1,000 

33,000 

650,000 

175,085 

13,624 

10,176 

0 

0 

40, 479 

64,279 

9,111 

15,000 

1,200,000 

700,000 

18,000 

32,000 

0 

0 

0 

50,000 

10,000 

85,755 

543,030 

1.240,009 

21, 592 

64,088 

0 

0 

7,296 

92, 976 

117,500 

3, 979, 762 

481, 701 

197, 175 

o 

o 

25, 568 

704, 444 

1,000 

18,800 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4,600 

0 

4,600 

200 

22,000 

82,700 

83,000 

300 

4,980 

0 

33, 400 

1, 5S9 

40,269 

30,000 

825,000 

800,000 

1,848 

41,185 

0 

0 

17,285 

60,318 

40,000 

1,000,000 

256,075 

42, 793 

11,678 

0 

0 

0 

54, 471 

1,000 

700,000 

0 

4, 597 

0 

0 

76, 628 

0 

81,225 

25,000 

1,152,500 

43,000 

103,097 

3,586 

0 

0 

30,613 

137,  293 

36,073 

500 

100,000 

0 

3,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3, 000 

7,000 

600, 000 

180,000 

6, 500 

8,500 

0 

34,500 

!  6,800 

56, 300 

l 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 


46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 

81 

82 

83 

84 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 
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Table  43. — Statistics  of  universities  and  colleges 


Name. 


FLORIDA. 

John  B.  Stetson  LTniversity . 

Florida  Agricultural  College... 
Florida  Conference  College*... 

St.  Leo  Military  College . . 

Seminary  West  of  the  Suwanee  . 
River. 

Rollins  College  . . . 


GEORGIA. 


University  of  Georgia . 

Atlanta  Baptist  College _ 

Atlanta  University . . 

Morris  Brown  College . 

Bowdon  College _ 

North  Georgia  Agricultural 
College. 

Mercer  University . 

Emory  College . 

Clark  University _ _ 

Nannie  Lou  Warthen  College. . 
Young  Harris  College . 

IDAHO. 

University  of  Idaho. . . . 


ILLINOIS. 

Hedding  College*.. . 

Illinois  Wesleyan  University. .. 

St.  Viateur’s  College . . 

Blackburn  University _ 

Carthage  College . 

University  of  Illinois . . 

St.  Ignatius  College . 

University  of  Chicago . . 

Austin  College . . . 

Evangelical  Proseminary . 

Eureka  College . . . 

Northwestern  University . 

Ewing  College . . . 

Northern  Illinois  College  . . 

Knox  College . . 

Lombard  University . 

Greer  College . 

Illinois  College . 

Lake  Forest  University . 

McKendree  College . 

Lincoln  University . 

Monmouth  College . 

N orth western  College . 

St.  Bede  College . . . 

Chaddock  College . . . 

St.  Francis  Solanus  College . 

Augustana  College . 

St.  Joseph’s  Diocesan  College... 

Shurtleff  College . 

Westfield  College . 

Wheaton  College . 

INDIANA. 

Indiana  University . . 

Wabash  College . 

Concordia  College . 


Annual  ex¬ 
penses  in  col¬ 
legiate  de¬ 
partment. 

Annual  liv¬ 
ing  ex¬ 
penses. 

1  Number  of  fellow¬ 

ships. 

I  Number  of  scholar¬ 

ships. 

Library. 

Bound  volumes. 

Pamphlets. 

Value. 

Tuition  fee. 

Other  fees. 

Lowest. 

Moderate. 

25 

2® 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

$60 

$148 

0 

2 

7,000 

1,000 

$10, 000 

(a) 

$10 

$110 

130 

0 

3 

2,620 

2,500 

6,000 

50 

o 

40 

90 

2,000 

2,000 

2, 000 

0 

6  200 

6  200 

0 

i 

2,500 

1,000 

2, 000 

0 

10 

125 

150 

0 

0 

1,250 

300 

1,000 

50 

0 

0 

3, 500 

3,000 

0 

15 

90 

126 

1 

0 

28, 960 

8,045 

25,000 

12 

72 

0 

0 

2,500 

500 

1,000 

16 

0 

96 

96 

0 

0 

10,000 

10,000 

9 

61 

1,500 

500 

1,500 

35 

1 

115 

125 

I  200 

500 

2  000 

0 

10 

75 

100 

0 

0 

2,000 

1,000 

1,500 

50 

65 

115 

0 

8 

15,000 

5,000 

60 

5 

72 

108 

20,000 

25,000 

680 

1,500 

1,000 

20 

65 

95 

250 

10 

72 

72 

500 

500 

.(c) 

100 

150 

0 

0 

6,100 

9,500 

5,000 

38 

9 

140 

175 

0 

24 

2,000 

1,000 

2,000 

40 

5 

125 

150 

0 

2 

7,000 

3,000 

10,000 

6200 

7,000 

1,000 

2,000 

35 

2 

110 

140 

0 

4 

3,000 

2,000 

32 

115 

140 

5,000 

4,000 

0 

23 

157 

232 

6 

38 

34,388 

6,750 

65,000 

40 

10 

20,000 

20,000 

120 

5 

200 

300 

72 

140 

341, 740 

223,220 

32 

100 

120 

0 

0 

2,000 

500 

2,500 

50 

6 

100 

1, 962 

1,600 

39 

75 

127 

3, 193 

2,265 

3,000 

69 

5 

110 

232 

3 

36 

37,366 

23,400 

45,000 

30 

5 

85 

120 

0 

0 

4,000 

1,000 

4,000 

40 

40 

125 

145 

1,800 

500 

1,200 

50 

133 

190 

0 

4 

10,000 

10, 000 

(d) 

12 

125 

175 

0 

15 

7,000 

2,000 

10,000 

43 

75 

100 

! 

2, 100 

500 

1,500 

50 

2 

78 

89 

15,000 

10,000 

40 

215 

400 

0 

20 

13, 000 

2,500 

36 

0 

100 

175 

0 

0 

8,000 

3,000 

12, 000 

10 

15 

135 

175 

2,500 

500 

3,500 

40 

10 

100 

130 

0 

0 

20, 000 

30,000 

18 

15 

100 

160 

0 

0 

5,000 

1,500 

7,000 

30 

0 

0 

7,000 

1,000 

40 

10 

100 

164 

1,000 

200 

1,000 

30 

17 

130 

130 

0 

3 

4,500 

350 

7,000 

36 

129 

160 

0 

0 

16,000 

5,000 

16,000 

6180 

0 

0 

5,000 

12 

7 

114 

170 

9,000 

1,000 

10,000 

30 

0 

95 

125 

2,500 

1,000 

1,200 

24 

12-18 

80 

150 

0 

9 

3,000 

2,000 

0 

18 

150 

225 

0 

0 

29,450 

60,000 

24 

20 

108 

125 

1 

0 

34,000 

2,000 

50,000 

40 

72 

3, 750 

4,000 

*  Statistics  of  1896-97. 
a  Free  to  residents;  $20  to  nonresidents. 
6  Includes  tuition. 
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for  men  and  for  both  sexes — Continued. 


Value  of  scientific 
apparatus. 

Value  of  grounds  and 
buildings. 

Productive  funds. 

Income. 

Benefactions. 

‘Tuition  fees. 

From  productive 

funds. 

State  or  munici¬ 

pal  appropria¬ 
tions. 

United  States 

Gover  nment 

appropria¬ 

tions. 

From  other 

sources. 

Total  income. 

34 

35 

3© 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

§5,000 

.§275,000 

§200,000 

§4,650 

§6,460 

0 

0 

§18,000 

§29,110 

§213, 765 

46 

10,500 

32,000 

153,800 

0 

9, 107 

§2,500 

§11,500 

1,493 

24,600 

47 

15, 000 

0 

2,500 

0 

0 

'0 

800 

3,300 

48 

0 

25, 000 

0 

49 

1,500 

25,000 

65,000 

1,200 

4,500 

2,000 

0 

0 

7,700 

50 

o 

8 

Cl 

67,000 

6,000 

4,100 

210 

0 

0 

0 

4,310 

51 

60,000 

505, 000 

382,000 

2,390 

28,664 

14,500 

15,333 

2,318 

63,205 

52 

650 

61,000 

20,000 

500 

1,200 

0 

0 

5,170 

6,870 

829 

53 

250,000 

35,000 

2,100 

960 

0 

0 

1,558 

4,618 

24,720 

54 

500 

80,000 

0 

900 

0 

0 

0 

7,100 

8,000 

55 

800 

5,000 

56 

1,000 

2o;ooo 

0 

800 

0 

8,000 

0 

400 

9,200 

57 

2,000 

150,000 

238,618 

7,652 

7,102 

0 

0 

0 

14,  754 

58 

10,000 

125,000 

180,000 

11,133 

10,044 

0 

0 

0 

21, 177 

26,500 

59 

500 

350, 000 

0 

1,951 

0 

0 

0 

8,500 

10,451 

7,700 

60 

8,000 

0 

1,710 

0 

240 

0 

0 

1,950 

61 

20,000 

0 

1,500 

0 

0 

0 

1,200 

2,700 

02 

35,000 

130,000 

7,472 

518 

412 

6,000 

38,000 

750 

45,680 

500 

63 

2,000 

125,000 

50,000 

3,000 

1,500 

0 

0 

0 

4,500 

64 

60,000 

138, 800 

50,182 

11,600 

3,005 

0 

0 

500 

15,105 

5,000 

65 

200 

200,000 

0 

30,000 

0 

0 

0 

5,000 

35,000 

500 

66 

1,000 

50,000 

26,000 

1,400 

1,400 

0 

0 

200 

3,000 

67 

1,000 

38, 150 

34,544 

2,280 

1,782 

0 

0 

1, 656 

5,718 

68 

80.000 

1,000, 000 

464,084 

26,631 

14,367 

210,000 

38,000 

65,984 

354,982 

69 

55, 000 

200,000 

0 

11, 420 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11, 420 

70 

158,380 

2,592,011 

6,039,000 

192, 643 

256,700 

0 

0 

52, 630 

501,973 

5 

6 

71 

2,000 

30,000 

0 

5,400 

0 

0 

0 

3,000 

8,400 

72 

200 

65,000 

0 

4,269 

0 

0 

0 

12,011 

16,280 

5,025 

73 

2,000 

115,000 

45,000 

7,000 

3,000 

0 

0 

0 

10,000 

74 

60,000 

1, 100, 000 

2,250,000 

215,289 

118,646 

0 

0 

17,998 

351,933 

130,457 

75 

500 

50,000 

0 

5,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5,000 

78 

600 

60, 000 

0 

1,600 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1,600 

77 

6,000 

200,936 

171,907 

14, 744 

8,633 

0 

0 

1,913 

25, 290 

78 

1,500 

95, 000 

150,000 

2,500 

11,000 

0 

0 

4,000 

17,500 

6,000 

79 

1,000 

60,000 

59, 000 

6,000 

2,000 

0 

0 

1,500 

9,500 

80 

195,000 

130,000 

8,000 

8,000 

0 

0 

0 

18,000 

81 

600,000 

500,000 

50, 000 

25, 000 

0 

0 

0 

75,000 

40,000 

82 

1,500 

60,000 

22,500 

3,269 

1,508 

0 

0 

179 

4,956 

1,850 

83 

50,000 

60,000 

390 

3,630 

0 

0 

1, 695 

5, 715 

1,150 

84 

3,000 

85,000 

120,000 

10,000 

7,000 

0 

0 

0 

17,000 

3,000 

85 

5,000 

85,000 

105,000 

5,300 

6,500 

0 

0 

965 

12,765 

12,500 

88 

87 

200 

70,000 

0 

6,000 

6 

0 

6 

0 

6,000 

1,000 

88 

1,500 

150, 000 

0 

6,000 

0 

0 

0 

11,500 

17,500 

89 

14,000 

210,000 

60,000 

11,173 

3, 559 

0 

0 

16,871 

31,403 

90 

1,000 

100,000 

0 

20,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20,000 

0 

91 

2,500 

100,000 

118,000 

2,143 

6,453 

0 

0 

3,731 

12,327 

13,852 

92 

500 

20,000 

1,000 

3,000 

70 

0 

0 

500 

3, 570 

93 

3,090 

128,338 

52,000 

4, 889 

2,953 

0 

0 

3,906 

11,748 

5,086 

94 

30,000 

200,000 

600,000 

12,000 

30,000 

80,000 

0 

0 

122,000 

750 

95 

75,000 

200,000 

450,412 

7,000 

29,016 

0 

0 

0 

36,016 

95,000 

96 

1, 250 

100,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12,400 

12, 400 

97 

cFree  to  residents;  §15  to  nonresidents. 
d  §3.50  per  study  per  term. 


98 

99 

100 

101 

102 

103 

104 

105 

106 

107 

108 

109 

110 

111 

112 

113 

114 

115 

116 

117 

118 

119 

120 

121 

122 

123 

124 

125 

126 

127 

128 

129 

130 

131 

132 

133 

134 

135 

136 

137 

138 

139 

140 

141 

142 

143 

144 

145 

146 

147 

148 

149 

150 

151 

152 

153 
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Table  43. — Statistics  of  universities  and  colleges 


Name. 

Annual  ex¬ 
penses  in  col¬ 
legiate  de¬ 
partment. 

Annual  liv¬ 
ing  ex¬ 
penses. 

Number  of  fellow¬ 

ships. 

Number  of  scholar¬ 

ships. 

Library. 

© 

a 

0 
r o 
> 

a 

o 

ft 

w 

+2 

® 

3 

ft 

I 

ft 

® 

d 

3 

> 

® 

© 

a 

_o 

'3 

to 

© 

© 

fn 

Jj 

o 

+3 

m 

<D 

* 

o 

ft 

® 

© 

n 

o 

a 

2 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

3© 

31 

32 

33 

Indiana— continued. 

Franklin  College  . . 

$24 

$14 

$76 

$105 

0 

0 

11,500 

1,000 

$12, 000 

36 

95 

200 

18, 325 

1,800 

25,000 

0 

21 

125 

175 

12,000 

2,000 

15, 000 

36 

150 

175 

10,000 

15,000 

30 

54 

75 

3,480 

400 

1,800 

37 

120 

165 

3,000 

2,000 

4,500 

10 

a  300 

0 

0 

50, 000 

75,000 

Earlham  College . 

65 

5 

150 

180 

0 

0 

6, 400 

10,000 

27 

80 

115 

3, 000 

500' 

2,000 

St.  Meinrad  College . . 

a  155 

0 

0 

14,000 

14,000 

35 

72 

72 

2,000 

1,000 

5,000 

INDIAN  TERRITORY. 

18 

95 

500 

500 

22 

90 

108 

1,100 

1,000 

IOWA, 

37 

170 

200 

0 

0 

2,500 

500 

3,000 

Charles  City  College  . . _ _ 

39 

90 

100 

1,500 

100 

1,500 

Wart  burg  College . 

40 

93 

2, 130 

150 

1,500 

Amity  College . . 

24 

6 

80 

120 

2,000 

1,000 

3,000 

Luther  College . . . . . 

0 

21 

78 

9,098 

9,000 

Des  Moines  College _ 

36 

3 

76 

50 

2,442 

500 

2,500 

Drake  University . . . 

32 

8 

93 

148 

4,500 

1,500 

5,000 

Parsons  College  . 

38 

3 

73 

125 

o 

16 

5,000 

5, 000 

Upper  Iowa  University . 

36 

76 

114 

2 

5,000 

1,000 

10, 000 

Iowa  College  . . . . . . 

50 

160 

225 

0 

20 

24, 000 

25,000 

Lenox  College.. . . . . . 

30 

7 

90 

160 

2,700 

666" 

3,000 

Simpson  College . . . 

31 

6 

95 

133 

3,200 

1,800 

4,700 

State  University  of  Iowa  . . 

25 

0 

150 

250 

4 

54 

25,000 

30,000 

German  College . . 

9 

7 

115 

150 

800 

Iowa  Wesleyan  University . 

41 

76 

114 

3,000 

1,000 

2,000 

Cornell  College . 

41 

0 

114 

186 

6 

15 

16,536 

3,500 

20,000 

Penn  College . . 

38 

100 

150 

1 

2 

4,700 

1,300 

5,000 

Central  University  of  Iowa  . 

24 

14 

134 

150 

4  000 

3,000 

Morningside  College  . . . 

36 

72 

100 

o 

0 

800 

600 

Buena  Vista  College _ 

34 

0 

90 

120 

0 

0 

500 

300 

2,000 

Tabor  College  . . 

39 

150 

300 

3 

18 

8,100 

1,000 

7,000 

Western  College _ _ _ 

36 

100 

120 

3,000 

2,000 

KANSAS. 

Midland  College . 

40 

150 

200 

o 

0 

4,000 

500 

3,500 

St.  Benedict’s  College . 

50 

150 

0 

1 

17,000 

1,600 

Baker  University  . . 

28 

0 

90 

135 

0 

0 

6,000 

2,000 

5,000 

Soule  College . . 

30 

5 

108 

125 

1,200 

200 

1,200 

College  of  Emporia . . . 

30 

85 

114 

4,000 

500 

3,000 

Highland  University..., . 

25 

3 

125 

140 

0 

2 

5,000 

3, 500 

Campbell  University . 

40 

1 

110 

130 

0 

0 

600 

200 

800 

Kansas  City  University . 

36 

125 

200 

University  of  Kansas. . 

0 

75 

175 

0 

3 

28, 707 

58,000 

Lane  University. . . . 

27 

70 

100 

650 

300 

500 

Bethany  College  . 

40 

90 

120 

5,000 

1,000 

2,500 

Ottawa  University _ 

30 

120 

175 

3,500 

500 

2,000 

St.  Mary’s  College . 

30 

150 

200 

0 

1 

7,500 

7,000 

Kansas  Wesleyan  University... 

33 

111 

133 

3,000 

1,400 

2,000 

Cooper  Memorial  College . 

30 

3 

120 

160 

700 

300 

1,000 

Washburn  College . 

40 

140 

175 

7,500 

3,000 

7,000 

Fairmount  College ... 

30 

2 

138 

200 

0 

0 

10,000 

25,000 

15,000 

St.  John’s  Lutheran  College _ 

33 

27 

66 

88 

0 

0 

500 

500 

600 

Southwest  Kansas  College 

30 

90 

130 

0 

0 

3,000 

3,000 

KENTUCKY. 

Union  College . . . 

38 

5 

80 

100 

0 

3 

1,000 

200 

500 

Berea  College.. . 

0 

1 A 

90 

100 

13, 436 

4,000 

14,500 

*  Statistics  of  1896-97.  a  Includes  tuition. 
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for  men  and  for  both  sexes — Continued. 


Value  of  scientific 
apparatus. 

Value  of  grounds  and 
buildings. 

Productive  funds. 

Income. 

Benefactions. 

Tuition  fees. 

From  productive 

funds. 

State  or  munici¬ 

pal  appropria¬ 
tions. 

United  States 
Govern  men  t 

appropria¬ 

tions. 

From  other 

sources. 

Total  income. 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

48 

42 

43 

S3, 000 

$75,000 

$207,000 

$4,000 

$11,000 

0 

0 

0 

$15,000 

$30,000 

98 

18,000 

30(U>,00 

200,000 

16,200 

11,000 

0 

0 

0 

27,200 

8,000 

99 

5,000 

125  000 

175, 000 

0 

10,000 

0 

0 

$2,500 

12,500 

35,000 

100 

5,000 

150,000 

250,000 

5,000 

16,000 

0 

0 

0 

21,000 

101 

2,000 

50,000 

40,000 

3,200 

2,460 

0 

0 

1,190 

6,850 

800 

102 

500 

50,000 

16, 871 

3,500 

1,000 

0 

0 

500 

5,000 

103 

25,000 

2,000,000 

0 

200,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

200,000 

0 

104 

15,000 

265,000 

102,000 

12,806 

5,501 

0 

0 

5,000 

23,307 

0 

105 

20, 000 

0 

800 

0 

0 

0 

0 

800 

106 

5,000 

125^000 

0 

107 

1,000 

5o;ooo 

0 

2,000 

0 

0 

0 

3,666 

5,000 

2,000 

108 

100 

30,000 

0 

872 

0 

0 

0 

2,928 

3,800 

109 

500 

30,000 

0 

10,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10,000 

no 

7,000 

100,000 

33,412 

2,500 

3,300 

0 

0 

400 

6,200 

111 

150 

50,000 

16,000 

2,600 

1, 100 

0 

0 

1,400 

5,100 

500 

112 

250 

75,000 

0 

3,078 

0 

0 

0 

5,968 

9,046 

160 

113 

2,000 

40,000 

30,609 

3,000 

2,000 

0 

0 

0 

5,000 

114 

2,500 

80,000 

8,527 

1,474 

434 

0 

0 

0 

1,908 

115 

1,200 

40,998 

55,862 

2,095 

3,972 

0 

0 

2, 152 

8,219 

116 

15,000 

145, 000 

159,830 

29, 096 

9,434 

0 

0 

415 

38,945 

117 

5,000 

90,000 

170,000 

3,500 

9,000 

0 

0 

0 

12, 500 

118 

3,000 

125,000 

53,000 

10. 000 

2,500 

0 

0 

0 

12,500 

2,200 

119 

10,000 

150, 000 

400,000 

22,500 

25,500 

0 

0 

0 

48,000 

14,000 

120 

2,500 

32,000 

8,000 

2,966 

450 

0 

0 

125 

3,541 

121 

2,300 

100,000 

65,078 

8,955 

3,729 

0 

0 

2,546 

15,230 

2,646 

122 

200,000 

450,000 

231,000 

58,796 

17, 760 

$72,979 

0 

0 

149,535 

123 

20,000 

27,000 

780 

1,900 

0 

0 

0 

2,680 

124 

1,000 

150,000 

55,000 

3,500 

3,500 

0 

0 

0 

7,000 

2,000 

125 

20,000 

215,000 

100,000 

'  20,813 

4,892 

0 

0 

1,988 

27,693 

102,500 

126 

8,500 

75,000 

30,000 

6,773 

1,200 

0 

0 

375 

8,348 

2,700 

127 

2,000 

40,000 

25,000 

2,000 

2,000 

0 

0 

0 

4,000 

3,000 

128 

400 

40,000 

4,600 

o 

o 

2,500 

7,100 

12  000 

129 

150 

40,000 

0 

2,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2,000 

2,000 

130 

3,000 

45, 800 

89,060 

4,000 

6,000 

0 

0 

350 

10,350 

3, 650 

131 

1,500 

70,000 

0 

6,500 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6,500 

6,000 

132 

1,000 

46,500 

24,055 

3,902 

1,656 

0 

0 

5,121 

10,679 

250 

133 

134 

15,000 

80, 000 

40,000 

9,000 

1,000 

0 

0 

5,000 

15,000 

135 

500 

100, 000 

0 

1,100 

0 

0 

0 

800 

1,900 

136 

2,000 

100, 000 

0 

1,828 

0 

0 

0 

5,172 

7,000 

137 

10,000 

40,000 

750 

2,400 

0 

0 

0 

3,150 

50 

138 

1,500 

40,000 

0 

9,250 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9,250 

139 

50,000 

0 

2,000 

0 

0 

0 

3,000 

5,000 

20,000 

140 

150,000 

450,000 

135,000 

900 

7,000 

88,540 

0 

1,000 

97,440 

21,350 

141 

275 

40,000 

0 

1,300 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1,300 

500 

142 

500 

120, 000 

0 

9,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9,000 

50,000 

143 

1,000 

55,000 

73, 100 

4,623 

5,375 

0 

0 

3,509 

13,507 

144 

180,000 

0 

40,000 

0 

0 

0 

5,000 

45,000 

0 

145 

700 

50,000 

0 

7,000 

0 

0 

0 

2,000 

9,000 

146 

200 

25, 000 

20,000 

2,000 

2,000 

0 

0 

300 

4,300 

2,000 

147 

3,000 

250,000 

65,000 

9,038 

6, 796 

0 

0 

773 

16,607 

2,224 

148 

1,500 

75, 000 

0 

2,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2,000 

25,000 

149 

500 

40,000 

0 

3,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3,000 

150 

2,500 

60,000 

0 

6,000 

0 

0 

0 

2,500 

8,500 

2,500 

151 

10, 000 

7,000 

2,000 

200 

0 

o 

0 

2,200 

152 

525 

114, 000 

101,568 

4,429 

4,935 

0 

0 

463 

9, 827 

27, 9Sl 

153 

ED  98 - 118 


154 

155 

156 

157 

158 

15y 

160 

161 

162 

163 

161 

165 

166 

167 

168 

169 

170 

171 

172 

173 

174 

175 

176 

177 

178 

179 

180 

181 

182 

183 

184 

185 

186 

187 

188 

189 

190 

191 

192 

193 

194 

195 

196 

197 

198 

199 

200 

201 

202 

203 

204 


Table  43. — Statistics  of  university 


Name. 

Annual  ex¬ 
penses  in  col¬ 
legiate  de¬ 
partment. 

Annual  liv¬ 
ing  ex¬ 
penses. 

1  Number  of  fellow¬ 

ships. 

Number  of  scholar¬ 

ships. 

|  Tuition  fee. 

Other  fees. 

Lowest. 

Moderate. 

25 

20 

27 

28 

99 

SO 

Kentucky— continued. 

Ogden  College. . 

$40 

$10 

$100 

$120 

0 

40 

Centre  College . . 

50 

16 

110 

150 

0 

49 

Georgetown  College . . 

45 

10 

85 

160 

0 

8 

36 

120 

150 

0 

0 

50 

100 

110 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  1 

15 

5 

200 

250 

9 

.... 

College. 

O 

20 

95 

152 

Central  University .1 . . 

50 

10 

100 

160 

0 

16 

Bethel  College . . . 

55 

100 

100 

0 

20 

a  150 

Kentucky  Wesleyan  College.... 

30 

20 

160 

200 

LOUISIANA. 

0 

126 

138 

180 

200 

0 

6 

Centenary  College  of  Louisiana. 

50 

5 

90 

135 

0 

0 

50 

125 

150 

60 

ception. 

Leland  University . 

0 

0 

85 

90 

0 

0 

New  Orleans  University. . 

80 

Straight  University . . 

8 

88 

166 

Tulane  University . . . 

105 

0 

188 

MAINE. 

Bowdoin  College . . . 

75 

8 

175 

250 

0 

91 

Bates  College . . . . 

50 

17 

100 

150 

0 

46 

University  of  Maine  .  _ 

30 

125 

200 

8 

1 

Colby  University . 

60 

10 

90 

120 

0 

80 

MARYLAND. 

St.  John’s  College. . . 

75 

32 

150 

200 

0 

73 

Johns  Hopkins  University . 

150 

5 

200 

300 

21 

72 

Loyola  College . . . 

60 

0 

10 

Morgan  College . _ . 

8 

1 

68 

300 

0 

4 

Washington  College . 

50 

0 

128 

150 

0 

46 

Maryland  Agricultural  College  . 

24 

126 

3 

26 

Rock  Hill  College  . . 

60 

15 

200 

230 

o 

0 

St.  Charles  College. . . 

a  180 

0 

0 

Mount  St.  Mary’s  College . 

a  300 

0 

2 

New  Windsor  College  * _ 

45 

155 

Western  Maryland  College . 

45 

180 

0 

28 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Amherst  College  . . 

110 

350 

500 

3 

90 

Boston  College _ 

60 

0 

51 

Boston  University . 

100 

10 

144 

270 

3 

203 

Harvard  University  .. 

150 

250 

350 

26 

252 

French- American  College  . . . 

40 

8 

75 

Tufts  College . 

100 

11 

152 

275 

2 

100 

Williams  College . 

105 

8 

260 

370 

1 

142 

Clark  University . . 

200 

300 

16 

16 

College  of  the  Holy  Cross . 

60 

10 

200 

200 

0 

8 

MICHIGAN. 

Adrian  College . . . 

15 

30 

126 

0 

o 

Albion  College . 

Ol 

87 

130 

Alma  College.. . 

32 

10 

130 

145 

0 

26 

University  of  Michigan . 

30 

10 

133 

190 

3 

16 

Battle  Creek  College . 

32 

0 

100 

150 

0 

0 

Benzonia  College  * . . 

Detroit  College . . . 

40 

6 

9 

m 

31 


3,210 
12,535 
12,000 
150 
2,500 
3, 356 

15,000 

8,000 

5,000 

4.000 

2,000 


20,000 

4,000 

3,000 

1,200 

10,000 

1,000 

5,000 

2,500 

25,000 


62,682 

19. 500 
14,000 

33.500 


6,000 
84, 000 
40,000 
3,000 

2.500 

2, 100 

7. 500 
13,210 
20,000 

2,000 

5,000 


68,000 
34, 109 
21,000 
490,300 
2, 800 
36, 000 
40,750 
17,000 
10,000 


6,000 
11, 600 
15,312 
120,000 
3,000 
6,000 
8,820 


*  Statistics  of  1896-97. 


a  Includes  tuition. 
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o 

Income. 

Value  of  scient: 
apparatus. 

Value  of  grounds  i 
buildings. 

Productive  funds 

Tuition  fees. 

From  productive 

funds. 

State  or  munici¬ 

pal  appropria¬ 
tions. 

United  States 

Government 

appropria¬ 

tions. 

From  other 

sources. 

Total  income. 

Benefactions. 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

49 

41 

43 

43 

$1,200 

$40,000 

$130, 000 

$708 

$7,692 

14,000 

0 

0 

$670 

$9,070 

5,000 

100,000 

250.000 

6,000 

0 

0 

0 

20,000 

3,000 

200,000 

235,000 

10,000 

13,000 

0 

0 

0 

23,000 

$2,666 

15 

25,000 

75,000 

0 

0 

2,600 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2,600 

0 

52,000 

124,000 

*250,000 

150,000 

165,000 

203,479 

160,000 

887 

5,085 

15,000 

29, 617 

11,593 

$31,676 

0 

$34,665 

0 

8,491 

232 

165,316 

16,910 

25,000 

0 

2,000 

8,000 

0 

0 

2,000 

6,000 

1,500 

62, 500 

85,000 

2,500 

5,000 

0 

0 

0 

7,500 

900 

200 

40,000 

0 

15.000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15,000 

2,000 

75,000 

35,448 

5,500 

2,500 

0 

0 

1, 100 

9,100 

70,000 

5,000 

500 

300,000 

80,000 

75,000 

318,313 

0 

0 

14,556 

14,000 

26,138 

4,106 

58,800 

50,000 

2,000 

2,500 

0 

0 

600 

5,100 

500 

5,000 

30, 000 

0 

6,014 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6,014 

1,400 

175,000 

100,000 

94,000 

0 

3,500 

0 

0 

0 

9, 660 
4,000 

3,500 

9,660 

2,100 

250 

125,000 

8,000 

1,900 

0 

0 

0 

5, 900 

300 

45,000 

810,000 

1.477,000 

18,000 

80,000 

0 

0 

0 

98,000 

4,000 

25,000 

500,000 

629,000 

27,500 

28,000 

0 

0 

0 

55,500 

97,000 

10,000 

200,000 

350,000 

9,500 

23,000 

0 

0 

0 

32,500 

15,000 

33,625 

191,566 

219,912 

8,310 

9, 915 

20,000 

38,000 

16, 188 

92,413 

0 

7o, 000 

200,000 

462,600 

21, 720 

11,063 

0 

0 

0 

32, 783 

2, 500 

5, 000 

200,000 

500 

2,000 

0 

14,200 

0 

6, 000 

22,200 

0 

117,177 

747,626 

3.250,000 

47,500 

72  227 

0 

0 

0 

119, 727 

57, 006 

20,000 

300,000 

0 

9,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9,000 

200 

50,000 

22,000 

1,585 

526 

0 

0 

8,217 

10,328 

1,389 

1,000 

50,000 

30,000 

3,000 

1,500 

8,400 

0 

0 

12, 900 

0 

28,000 

100, 000 

105,000 

15,160 

6,142 

18,500 

38,000 

15,542 

93,344 

0 

5,000 

65,000 

150,000 

175,000 

0 

24,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

24,000 

0 

3,069 

11,500 

5,000 

0 

45,000 

0 

0 

0 

5,000 

50,000 

1,000 

30,000 

150,000 

800,000 

0 

3,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3,000 

200,000 

1,400,000 

50.000 

50,000 

0 

0 

0 

100,000 

61,000 

400, 000 

0 

it; 000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17,000 

3,000 

3, 300 

840, 000 

642,000 

80,000 

75,000 

0 

0 

3,000 

158,000 

17,200 

1,000,000 

4,000,000 

10,230, 960 

571,303 

414,428 

0 

0 

188,222 

1, 173, 953 

1,238,985 

150 

50,000 

0 

1,467 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1,467 

19, 025 

40,000 

600,000 

1,300,000 

45,000 

60,000 

0 

0 

0 

105,000 

5,000 

10,000 

452,425 

1,048,317 

35,595 

48,319 

0 

o 

982 

84,896 

217,145 

5,000 

500,000 

0 

20,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20,000 

1,500 

175, 000 

50,000 

5,938 

3, 736 

0 

0 

6,372 

16,046 

2,500 

15,000 

80,000 

208,000 

12,000 

10, 750 

0 

0 

8,500 

31,250 

4,000 

60,000 

80,000 

3,000 

4,800 

0 

0 

0 

7, 800 

6,800 

537,000 

1,300,000 

545,96-1 

177,374 

38,500 

213gW0 

0 

47,191 

476, 065 

140,000 

2,458 

115.947 

0 

26,338 

0 

0 

0 

26,338 

888 

500 

57,000 

0 

1,700 

0 

0 

0 

1,300 

3,000 

160,000 

0 

8,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8,000 

154 

155 

156 

157 

158 

159 

160 

161 

162 

163 

164 

165 

166 

187 

168 

169 

170 

171 

172 

173 

174 

175 

176 

177 

178 

179 

180 

181 

182 

183 

184 

185 

186 

187 

188 

189 

190 

191 

192 

193 

194 

195 

*  196 

197 

198 

199 

200 

201 

202 

203 

204 


205 

206 

207 

208 

209 

210 

211 

212 

213 

214 

215 

216 

217 

218 

219 

220 

221 

2n2 

223 

224 

225 

226 

227 

228 

22!  I 

230 

231 

232 

233 

231 

235 

230 

237 

238 

239 

240 

2-11 

242 

243 

244 

245 

246 

24:7 

24£? 

249 

250 

251 

252 

253 

254 
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Table  43. — Statistics  of  universities  ancl  colleges 


Name 

Annual  ex¬ 
penses  in  col¬ 
legiate  de¬ 
partment. 

Annual  liv¬ 
ing  ex¬ 
penses. 

Number  of  fellow¬ 

ships. 

I  Number  of  scholar¬ 

ships. 

Library. 

02 

© 

s 

ro 

> 

•d 

B 

0 

W 

to 

© 

ft 

d 

§ 

Ah 

© 

'eg 

© 

© 

a 

.2 

'3 

Eh 

w 

© 

© 

*-> 

© 

A 

o 

4^ 

m 

<E> 

* 

o 

A 

© 

s 

© 

'd 

O 

25 

26 

27 

28 

|29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

Michigan — continued. 

Hillsdale  College . . 

$19 

$180 

$200 

9,540 

3,905 

$20,000 

18 

125 

175 

14,000 

Kaiamazoo  "College . . 

25 

5 

150 

200 

0 

0 

6,389 

3,558 

3,500 

23 

22 

114 

240 

0 

0 

26, 0C0 

26,000 

MINNESOTA. 

250 

2,000 

3,000 

Augsburg  Seminary . . 

25 

75 

95 

0 

0 

1,000 

153 

250 

2 

12 

52,000 

65, 000 

26 

6 

125 

175 

0 

0 

15,000 

15. 000 

St.  Olaf  College  . . . 

0 

15 

66 

95 

0 

0 

2,000 

500 

2,241 

Hamline  University . 

30 

6 

192 

225 

0 

0 

6,000 

400 

6,000 

30 

15 

150 

200 

o 

o 

6,500 

100 

Gustavus  Adolphus  College  .... 

32 

5 

140 

200 

7,000 

2,300 

20,000 

10 

10 

75 

100 

500 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Mississippi  College . 

35 

100 

150 

8,000 

Rust  University T . . . ... 

15 

5 

54 

86 

2,500 

1,000 

4,000 

Millsaps  College . . . 

30 

120 

140 

o 

4 

4,000 

2,500 

6,000 

University  of  Mississippi . 

0 

10 

81 

144 

4 

6 

15,500 

2,000 

16,000 

MISSOURI. 

Central  Christian  College . 

40 

5 

140 

170 

210 

30 

275 

Northwest  Missouri  College _ 

50 

160 

175 

1 

4 

1,000 

250 

700 

Southwest  Baptist  College . 

12 

1 

72 

125 

2,000 

800 

2, 500 

Pike  College  * _ _ 

40 

0 

150 

175 

600 

100 

500 

Missouri  Wesleyan  College  . 

35 

100 

120 

o 

28 

1  000 

500 

Christian  University . 

39 

3 

76 

85 

0 

0 

1,000 

300 

500 

St.  Vincent  College  . . 

a  175 

12, 000 

4,000 

30,000 

Clarksburg  Baptist  College. _ 

35 

2, 050 

300 

2,250 

University  of  the  State  of  Mis¬ 

20 

76 

114 

5 

6 

28, 154 

32,642 

42,000 

souri. 

Grand  River  Christian  Union 

.  30 

60 

72 

1,000 

400 

500 

College. 

Central  College  . . . . 

50 

10 

1 

5,500 

10,000 

Westminster  College  .. 

50 

150 

200 

6,000 

6,000 

Pritchett  College . . 

46 

175 

200 

0 

14 

500 

500 

La  Grange  College _ _ _ 

40 

111 

130 

o 

0 

6,000 

1,000 

800 

William  Jewell  College . 

40 

10 

80 

115 

0 

20 

10,500 

20,000 

Missouri  Valley  College . 

40 

6 

90 

130 

0 

55 

3,300 

1,000 

9,900 

Morrisville  College . . . 

40 

15 

76 

95 

5,060 

2,500 

Scarritt  Collegiate  Institute _ 

40 

4 

125 

150 

0 

1 

1,000 

200 

1,500 

Park  College . 

30 

0 

0 

12,000 

100 

Christian  Brothers  College  .... 

50 

300 

o 

”4 

20, 000 

2,000 

12,000 

St.  Louis  University  . . 

60 

40, 000 

10,000 

200,000 

Washington  University  . . 

150 

200 

300 

o 

30 

5,000 

5,000 

Drury  College. . 

48 

120 

170 

0 

12 

23,500 

20,000 

10,000 

Tarkio  College . 

30 

5 

100 

130 

1,031 

1,000 

2,000 

Avalon  College  * . . . . 

40 

80- 

100 

0 

0 

1,000 

1,000 

Central  Wesleyan  College . 

36 

4 

125 

150 

0 

0 

6,100 

560 

7,000 

MONTANA. 

College  of  Montana  .  . . 

50 

200 

275 

1 

1 

3,200 

900 

1,200 

Montana  Wesleyan  University . 

50 

190 

1,000 

500 

500 

University  of  Montana . 

0 

5 

150 

200 

2,500 

2, 700 

8,000 

NEBRASKA. 

University  of  Omaha . 

36 

114 

114 

4,000 

500 

4, 000 

Cotner  University . 

30 

76 

95 

0 

0 

500 

200 

500 

Union  College . . 

35 

6 

75 

110 

2,000 

1,500 

Doane  College . . . 

24 

4 

100 

140 

0 

7 

7,600 

4,600 

5,000 

*  Statistics  of  1896-97.  a  Includes  tuition. 
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Value  of  scientific 
apparatus. 

V alue  of  grounds  and 
buildings. 

Productive  funds. 

Income. 

Benefactions. 

Tuition  fees. 

From  productive 

funds. 

State  or  munici¬ 

pal  appropria¬ 
tions. 

United  States 

Government 

appropria¬ 

tions. 

From  other 

sources. 

Total  income. 

34 

33 

(46 

37 

3S 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

$5,000 

$67, 000 

$244,306 

$17 

$14,341 

0 

0 

o 

$14,358 

205 

100,000 

206,330 

1,819 

7,353 

0 

0 

$951 

10.123 

$100,000 

206 

500 

60,000 

197,102 

3, 587 

11,259 

0 

0 

2.425 

17,271 

207 

46,254 

158, 757 

78,281 

13,220 

6,803 

0 

0 

19,287 

38, 810 

2,663 

208 

2,000 

300,000 

0 

30,000 

0 

o 

0 

0 

30,000 

209 

100,000 

30, 000 

2,400 

2,000 

0 

0 

0 

4,400 

3,000 

210 

90,000 

1,672, 000 

1,248,939 

70,000 

55, 914 

$88,905 

$39,000 

35,968 

288, 787 

211 

35,000 

200,000 

200, 000 

12, 355 

13, 168 

0 

0 

1,133 

26, 656 

27,269 

212 

900 

32,560 

6,042 

1,532 

360 

0 

0 

5,041 

6,933 

5, 652 

213 

1,000 

198, 000 

109,  no 

6, 578 

4,500 

0 

0 

3,535 

14, 613 

214 

2,000 

150, 000 

8,000 

3,000 

500 

0 

0 

5,500 

9,000 

215 

2,000 

70,000 

6,434 

4,000 

0 

0 

5,441 

15,875 

500 

216 

25,000 

60,000 

2, 500 

0 

0 

0 

3,250 

217 

2,500 

50,000 

43,500 

3,500 

2,800 

0 

0 

0 

6,400 

5,000 

218 

300 

100,000 

0 

2,000 

0 

0 

0 

5,000 

7,000 

2,000 

219 

2,000 

70,  (XX) 

109,000 

3,500 

6,500 

0 

0 

1,000 

11,000 

220 

34,000 

220,000 

540,000 

5,200 

32,643 

5,000 

0 

0 

42,843 

221 

125 

30,000 

7,000 

2,184 

420 

0 

0 

0 

2,604 

222 

475 

32,000 

0 

4.000 

0 

0 

0 

1,200 

5,200 

1,000 

223 

480 

50,000 

0 

1,800 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1,800 

224 

16,000 

0 

225 

. "500 

75,000 

0 

4,000 

0 

0 

0 

2,000 

6,000 

2,000 

226 

75 

40, 000 

13,000 

2,000 

800 

0 

0 

0 

2,800 

1,200 

227 

2, 000 

75,000 

0 

228 

450 

14,000 

4, 450 

1,000 

0 

0 

1,250 

6,700 

10,000 

229 

100,000 

931, 000 

1,229,839 

11,162 

64,972 

35,017 

36, 767 

12,276 

160, 194 

230 

25,000 

0 

3,000 

0 

0 

0 

1,000 

4,000 

231 

5,000 

150,000 

130,000 

6, 716 

5,738 

0 

0 

0 

11,454 

0 

232 

3, 000 

45,000 

210, 000 

4,000 

9,400 

0 

0 

0 

13,400 

3,000 

233 

14,500 

45,000 

80,000 

2,450 

6,100 

0 

0 

0 

8,550 

234 

500 

20,000 

12,000 

4,000 

600 

0 

0 

0 

4, 600 

235 

5,000 

100,000 

200,000 

8,000 

12,000 

0 

0 

2,000 

22,000 

5,000 

236 

3,500 

132,000 

111,000 

5,000 

9,000 

0 

0 

5,000 

19,000 

237 

1,000 

15,000 

0 

3,500 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3,500 

238 

35,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

239 

1,200 

424,000 

425,000 

240 

5,800 

600,000 

0 

16,000 

0 

0 

0 

37,500 

53,500 

0 

241 

25,000 

800,000 

0 

14, 000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14,000 

0 

242 

145,000 

850,000 

950, 000 

120,000 

40,000 

0 

0 

3,000 

163,000 

330, 000 

243 

2,000 

150, 000 

250,000 

7,800 

13,500 

0 

0 

1,421 

22, 721 

1,000 

244 

2,000 

80,000 

59,000 

5,877 

1,860 

0 

0 

810 

8,547 

5,007 

245 

1,000 

50,000 

0 

2,500 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2,500 

246 

500 

100,000 

75,000 

5, 500 

5,000 

0 

0 

0 

10,500 

2,000 

247 

800 

30,000 

2,000 

248 

1,000 

90,000 

7,100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7,100 

249 

7,000 

105,000 

(&) 

1, 500 

11,000 

19,000 

0 

0 

31,500 

250 

2,500 

125,000 

0 

10,000 

0 

0 

0 

1,000 

11,000 

8,000 

251 

100,000 

0 

2, 000 

o 

o 

o 

200 

2,200 

252 

500 

150,000 

0 

10,500 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10,500 

253 

6,0-30 

132,000 

68,952 

2,660 

6,497 

0 

0 

1,300 

10, 457 

8,180 

254 

6  Seventy-two  sections  of  land. 


18 

255 

256  I 

257 

258 

259 

260 

261 

262 

263 

284 

265 

266 

267 

268 

269 

270 

271 

079 

273 

274 

275 

276 

277 

278 

279 

280 

281 

282 

283 

284 

285 

286 

287 

288 

289 

290 

291 

292 

293 

294 

295 

296 

297 

298 

299 

300 

301 

302 

303 

304 

305 

306 

307 
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Table  43. — Statistics  of  universities  and  colleges 


Name. 

Annual  ex¬ 
penses  in  col¬ 
legiate  de¬ 
partment. 

Annual  liv¬ 
ing  ex¬ 
penses. 

Number  of  fellow¬ 
ships. 

Number  of  scholar¬ 

ships. 

Library. 

<x> 

a 

2 

O 

> 

5 

o 

ra 

W 

->J 

© 

3 

ft 

a 

cj 

Oh 

© 

S 

3 

f> 

© 

© 

«w 

3 

3 

03 

© 

© 

u 

© 

A 

+3 

o 

Q 

£ 

o 

© 

u 

© 

o 

2 

‘25 

28 

27 

2S 

29 

3© 

31 

32 

33 

Nebraska— continued. 

Fairfield  College  -  . . 

$32 

25 

$90 

$110 

0 

0 

300 

200 

$300 

Grand  Island  College  _ . _ 

$2 

125 

165 

2,120 

860 

2,  (XX) 

Hastings  College  .7. . 

130 

150 

0 

0 

3,500 

1,000 

3,000 

0 

5 

125 

175 

25 

8 

40,000 

100,000 

G  ates  College . . . . 

29 

8 

100 

136 

0 

4 

5,500 

|  1,000 

5,000 

0 

0 

7,000 

200 

10,000 

Nebraska  Wesleyan  University 

0 

10 

75 

125 

0 

”6' 

3,000 

2,500 

26 

80 

100 

0 

0 

2,000 

500 

NEVADA. 

State  University  of  Nevada.... 

0 

216 

250 

0 

3 

6, 457 

j  4,430 

10,649 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Dartmouth  College . 

100 

10 

300 

500 

0 

200 

75,000 

20,000 

75,000 

60 

200 

225 

5,000 

2,000 

5,000 

NEW  JERSEY. 

St.  Benedict’s  College . 

1,200 

Rutgers  College ...  .7. . . . 

75 

21 

171 

228 

0 

36, 562 

Princeton  University. . . 

150 

8 

329 

450 

12 

ioo~ 

134, 000 

Seton  Hall  College . : 

60 

350 

400 

0 

5 

15,000 

1,000 

NEW  YORK. 

Alfred  University _ _ 

38 

100 

200 

0 

i 

11,728 

5, 684 

18,000 

St.  Bona  venture's  College . 

60 

140 

o 

3 

8,017 

510 

5,450 

St.  Stephen’s  College . 

0 

0 

225 

0 

45 

17, 031 

2,500 

28,000 

Adelphi  College 

170 

0 

300 

400 

7,000 

7,000 

Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brook¬ 

200 

0 

250 

280 

0 

1 

7,393 

0 

15,000 

lyn. 

St  Francis  College.. . . . 

60 

150 

200 

0 

20 

4,140 

1,067 

10,040 

St.  John’s  College . . 

60 

10 

0 

o 

10,000 

3, 500 

4,500 

Canisius  College . . 

40 

0 

160 

195 

0 

20 

20, 865 

21,815 

St  Lawrence  University . 

50 

6 

108 

126 

0 

25 

12, 298 

5,768 

14,000 

Hamilton  College . . 

75 

114 

152 

1 

40 

37,000 

18,000 

100,000 

Hobart  College . 

75 

31 

160 

200 

0 

50 

35, 873 

8,500 

45,200 

Colgate  University 

60 

5 

90 

126 

0 

65 

26.901 

50,000 

Cornell  University. . . 

100-125 

133 

190 

22 

568 

211.278 

35,000 

445, 894 

College  of  St.  Francis  Xavier _ 

60 

6 

0 

27 

50,000 

40, 000 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York 

0 

0 

0 

0 

31, 536 

873 

68,500 

Columbia  University . 

150 

5 

230 

400 

26 

215 

250, 000 

75,000 

555,000 

Manhattan  College . 

100 

0 

250 

275 

0 

20 

9,307 

2,565 

17,355 

New  York  University . 

100 

30 

200 

300 

4 

102 

44,220 

805 

59, 620 

St.  John's  College . 

60 

20 

330 

880 

0 

'  0 

37,000 

3,000 

70,000 

Niagara  University . 

100 

0 

100 

150 

0 

4 

10,000 

1,500 

25,000 

University  of  Rochester . 

75 

0 

114 

170 

0 

98 

as,  671 

3,300 

56,523 

Union  College 

75 

10 

150 

250 

0 

171 

31,968 

Syracuse  University . . 

75 

30 

124 

152 

45 

42,618 

14, 71 1 

85, 500 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

St.  Mary’s  College  ... 

a200 

0 

3 

10,000 

1,200 

8,000 

University  of  North  Carolina  .. 

60 

23 

72 

108 

0 

80 

30,000 

15,000 

100, 000 

Biddle  University 

68 

80 

8,500 

8,500 

Davidson  College . 

60 

15 

75 

100 

0 

13 

11,  @00 

4,000 

15, 000 

Trinity  College . . 

50 

14 

90 

130 

15, 000 

20,000 

Elon  College  .  .. 

50 

5 

72 

90 

1,250 

350 

1,800 

Guilford  College . 

52 

45 

81 

0 

2 

4, 000 

5,000 

Lenoir  College 

36 

o 

66 

78 

0 

0 

100 

North  Carolina  College 

40 

4 

70 

90 

3,000 

. 

500 

2,500 

Catawba  College _  . 

40 

60 

75 

0 

i 

1,500 

1,500 

Shaw  University . . 

12 

7 

40 

64 

0 

79 

1, 500 

500 

Rutherford  College _ 

30 

2 

50 

70 

6,000 

3,000 

2,500 

Livingstone  Cobege . 

0 

65 

100 

0 

20 

:  4,000 

1,000 

3,500 

Wake  Forest  College . 

60 

10 

75 

125 

14,000 

5,000 

35, 000 

Weaverville  Collesre* . . 

250 

100 

200 

*  Statistics  of  1896-97. 

a  Inclu( 

les  t 

uition. 

INSTITUTIONS  FOR  HIGHER  EDUCATION. 
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for  men  and  for  both  sexes — Continued. 


Value  of  scientific 
apparatus. 

s 

c3 

m 

|a 

o.S 

&2 

o| 

It 

►> 

m 

d 

fl 

d 

<D 

’-*3 

o 

'd 

o 

£ 

Income. 

Benefactions. 

Tuition  fees. 

From  productive 

funds. 

State  or  munici¬ 

pal  appropria¬ 
tions. 

United  States  1 

Government 

appropria-  | 

tions. 

From  other 

sources. 

Total  income. 

34 

35 

36 

37 

3S 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

$200 

$30,000 

0 

255 

850 

'65,000 

$35,000 

$2,620 

$1,500 

0 

0 

0 

$4,120 

$12,827 

256 

1,500 

80.000 

15,000 

3,000 

750 

0 

0 

$2,250 

6,000 

3,000 

257 

190, 000 

735, 000 

160,000 

12, 534 

$126. 250 

$38,000 

0 

176, 784 

1,000 

258 

1,000 

25,400 

25, 000 

1,250 

1,250 

0 

0 

0 

2,500 

259 

20,000 

200.000 

150, 000 

0 

7,500 

0 

0 

0 

7,500 

260 

2,500 

150,000 

0 

7,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7,000 

261 

600 

52,000 

0 

5,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5,000 

262 

17,030 

156, 184 

95,000 

0 

3,800 

12, 450 

38,000 

628 

54,878 

263 

100,000 

500,000 

1,500,000 

25,000 

65,000 

5,000- 

0 

0 

95,000 

156,000 

264 

2,000 

150,000 

0 

12,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12,000 

200 

265 

25,000 

266 

0 

38,000 

64,919 

267 

288 

10,000 

500,000 

0 

7, 000 

0 

0 

o 

22,000 

i 

29,000 

4,000 

269 

20,000 

90,000 

283,765 

5,176 

12,310 

921 

0 

13,149 

31,556 

16,325 

270 

700 

284,000 

0 

9,750 

0 

0 

0 

21,850 

31,800 

0 

271 

500 

254,820 

150,000 

0 

7,500 

0 

0 

705 

8,205 

272 

14,000 

493,000 

11,110 

120 

140 

0 

0 

11,370 

8,546  ' 

273 

12, 000 

325, 000 

103,000 

13,482 

1,975 

100 

0 

5,067 

20,624 

1,000 

274 

500 

160,500 

0 

15,000 

0 

0 

0 

23,500 

38,500 

275 

1, 500 

438, 200 

0 

29,600 

0 

0 

0 

1,750 

31,350 

3,500 

276 

6,545 

258,635 

0 

10,416 

0 

0 

0 

24,438 

34, 854 

11,325 

277 

2,000 

109,000 

344,000 

2,833 

18,312 

0 

0 

695 

21,840 

12,157 

278 

20,000 

500,000 

400,000 

8,000 

20,000 

200 

0 

4,000 

32,200 

20,000 

279 

21,050 

166,000 

364, 987 

3,492 

13, 375 

0 

0 

2,875 

19, 742 

3, 656 

280 

16,000 

604,000 

1,719,345 

12,607 

41,015 

0 

0 

2,499 

56, 121 

30,070 

281 

689,414 

1,796,373 

6, 446, 818 

121,206 

386,052 

60,000 

36,743 

32,050 

638,051 

204,126 

282 

5,450 

750, 000 

0 

29, 195 

0 

0 

0 

8,656 

37, 851 

5,035 

283 

51, 000 

665, 000 

45, 550 

0 

2,007 

175,000 

0 

0 

177,007 

0 

284 

235,000 

8,500,000 

9, 500,000 

341,216 

396, 157 

0 

0 

42. 967 

780, 340 

354,417 

285 

8,061 

612.056 

0 

13,370 

0 

0 

0 

24;  839 

38,209 

0 

286 

59,356 

1,796;  941 

1, 556, 767 

85,445 

93,835 

0 

0 

0 

179,280 

344, 555 

287 

18, 000 

1,000,000 

0 

288 

3,000 

200,000 

0 

25,000 

0 

6 

6 

10,000 

1  35,666 

5,000 

289 

64, 459 

S9S,  130 

774, 169 

6,662 

31,906 

0 

0 

26,461 

65,629 

112,690 

290 

88,000 

500,000 

5,028 

0 

0 

346,434 

1,042 

291 

77, 192 

989,500 

1,311,588 

49,458 

16, 610 

0 

0 

30,613 

96, 681 

57,417 

292 

4,000 

100,000 

0 

15,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15,000 

293 

10,000 

300,000 

100,000 

18,000 

5,000 

25,000 

0 

5,000 

53.000 

500 

294 

500 

130, 000 

7,000 

4,000 

240 

0 

0 

3,760 

s;ooo 

295 

5,000 

150,000 

122,000 

9,000 

7,000 

0 

0 

0 

16,000 

296 

240,000 

225,000 

2,600 

10, 000 

0 

0 

11,000 

23,600 

135,000 

297 

500 

60,000 

0 

3, 500 

0 

0 

0 

300 

3,800 

1,000 

298 

500 

100,000 

48,000 

6,000 

2,300 

0 

0 

0 

8,300 

299 

25,000 

0 

1,800 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1,800 

1,200 

300 

1,000 

15,000 

15,000 

1,500 

500 

0 

0 

0 

2,000 

301 

300 

12,000 

15,000 

2,500 

2,000 

0 

0 

0 

4,500 

5,000 

302 

1,500 

180,000 

31,000 

3,193 

175 

0 

0 

105 

3,473 

0 

303 

10,000 

0 

3,000 

0 

o 

o 

0 

3,000 

304 

150 

125,000 

2,500 

1,100 

200 

0 

0 

6,128 

7,428 

3,490 

305 

10,000 

75,000 

205,442 

7,000 

17,803 

0 

0 

0 

24, 803 

5,383 

306 

•  100 

1,500 

0 

2,500 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2,500 

307 

308 

309 

310 

311 

312 

313 

314 

315 

316 

317 

318 

319 

320 

321 

322 

323 

324 

325 

326 

327 

328 

329 

330 

331 

332 

333 

334 

335 

336 

337 

338 

339 

340 

341 

342 

343 

344 

345 

346 

347 

348 

349 

350 

351 

852 

353 

354 

355 

356 

357 

358 

359 

360 

361 


Table  43. — Statistics  of  universities  and  colleges 


Name. 

Annual  ex¬ 
penses  in  col¬ 
legiate  de¬ 
partment. 

Annual  liv¬ 
ing  ex¬ 
penses. 

1  Number  of  fellow¬ 
ships. 

Number  of  scholar¬ 

ships. 

Library. 

tc 

© 

a 

'o 
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’Z) 

a 

§ 

m 

03 

O 

3 

P< 

a 

cS 

Ph 

© 

> 

© 

© 

_o 

A 

'£ 

Eh 

to 
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S-l 
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-4-3 

0 

* 

o 

a 

© 

eg 

pH 

© 

o 

2 

25 

2  a 

27 

28 

39 

SO 

31 

33 

33 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

Fargo  College  . . - . 

$30 

$5 

$100 

$150 

0 

0 

2, 500 

1,000 

$3,000 

University  of  North  Dakota.... 

0 

5 

125 

0 

0 

6,000 

4,000 

20, 000 

Red  River  Valley  University  .. 

30 

6 

100 

150 

0 

0 

2,000 

1,000 

2, 500 

OHIO. 

40 

6 

125 

175 

0 

49 

7,000 

10,000 

30 

3 

120 

180 

3,500 

1,500 

4,000 

0 

9 

115 

140 

14,500 

2,000 

15, 000 

76 

114 

0 

0 

5,000 

2, 000 

5,000 

18 

80 

100 

2,040 

2,500 

Cedar ville  College... . 

22 

5 

135 

145 

0 

2 

900 

100 

600 

60 

190 

10,000 

3,000 

10, 000 

60 

0 

0 

17, 300 

4,000 

17,000 

University  of  Cincinnati . . 

b  75 

3 

0 

16, 000 

2,000 

15, 000 

St.  Ignatius  College  . . 

40 

0 

0 

2 

7,000 

18,000 

Western  ReserveTlniversity... 

75 

200 

350 

180 

37,000 

13,000 

40,000 

40 

125 

150 

6,000 

6,000 

Ohio  State  University  . . 

0 

15 

150 

250 

16' 

23,339 

7,000 

58,348 

40 

100 

120 

150 

150 

200 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University ..... 

10 

24-36 

75 

140 

0 

15 

25,000 

5,000 

35,000 

Findlay  College  . . 

32 

0 

150 

250 

0 

0 

1,181 

200 

3,000 

Kenyon  College  . . . . 

75 

13 

120 

250 

0 

19 

32,000- 

50,000 

Denison  U  niversity . 

39 

7 

110 

160 

0 

30 

20,000 

12,000 

25,000 

Hiram  College.. . 

42 

6 

100 

130 

0 

12 

5,000 

5,000 

Lima  College .  _ 

40 

2 

90 

120 

500 

200 

500 

Marietta  College _ 

30 

20 

26 

55, 000 

9,000 

60, 000 

Franklin  College*  .... 

40 

5 

90 

95 

3,000 

3,000 

Muskingum  College . 

38 

140 

175 

2,500 

600 

3, 000 

Oberlin  College . 

75 

125 

250 

49, 631 

35,000 

105, 000 

Miami  University . . . . 

0 

10 

140 

220 

0 

0 

15,000 

Richmond  College . . . 

40 

100 

130 

3.000 

500 

2,000 

Rio  Grande  College 

28 

28 

84 

95 

i;ooo 

500 

600 

Scio  College  . . . . 

36 

80 

100 

0 

0 

2,500 

500 

3, 500 

Wittenberg  College .  . 

50 

75 

150 

12,000 

5,000 

Heidelberg  University. . . 

18 

"  18' 

100 

150 

0 

0 

15,000 

5,000 

30,000 

Otterbein  University 

35 

1 

125 

175 

8,000 

3,000 

6,500 

Wilberforce  University . 

18 

5 

85 

100 

0 

10 

6,600 

1,500 

7,500 

Wilmington  College . 

39 

1 

80 

125 

0 

1 

2,000 

400 

2,000 

University  of  Wooster. 

45 

15 

90 

100 

20,000 

1,500 

20,000 

Antioch  College . . 

38 

106 

118 

6,000 

6,000 

OKLAHOMA. 

University  of  Oklahoma _ 

0 

6 

85 

120 

2,200 

600 

3,000 

OREGON. 

University  of  Oregon . . 

0 

10 

100 

150 

7,000 

3,000 

25,000 

Pacific  University . 

45 

3 

60 

125 

0  1 

6 

9.000 

4,000 

10,000 

La  Fayette  Seminary . 

26 

0 

57 

95 

0 

0 

'300 

1,000 

250 

McMinnville  College . . 

33 

0 

100 

150 

2,500 

500 

5,000 

Pacific  College. . . 

35 

5 

75 

100 

0 

5 

1,000 

800 

1,000 

Philomath  College . . . 

24 

2 

60 

80 

600 

700 

1,200 

Willamette  University . 

52 

80 

120 

0 

22 

4,513 

2, 612 

15,000 

Portland  University. . . 

50 

10 

80 

100 

2,500 

500 

2,000 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Western  University  of  Penn¬ 

100 

5 

150 

200 

0 

19 

15,000 

3,000 

15, 000 

sylvania. 

Muhlenberg  College  . . 

50 

5 

117 

135 

0 

32 

10, 000 

8,000 

Lebanon  Valley  College . 

40 

140 

0 

5' 

6,000 

500 

7,500 

St.  Vincent  College  . . 

60 

140 

38,000 

Geneva  College _ _  . 

39 

o 

108 

126 

0 

2 

4,000 

Moravian  College . 

50 

250 

0 

32 

6,500 

Dickinson  College . . . 

6 

90 

200 

250 

0 

2 

l  45,000 

20,000 

*  Statistics  of  1896-97.  a  To  nonresidents. 
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Value  of  scientific 
apparatus. 

Value  of  grounds  and 
buildings. 

Productive  funds. 

Income. 

Benefactions. 

Tuition  fees. 

From  productive 

funds. 

State  or  munici¬ 

pal  appropria¬ 
tions. 

1  United  States 

Government 

appropria¬ 

tions. 

From  other 

sources. 

Total  income. 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

3© 

46 

41 

4‘J 

43 

$350 

$37,000 

$34,000 

$1,683 

$4,059 

0 

0 

$642 

$6,384 

$14,203 

308 

$12,000 

150,000 

0 

0 

0 

$30,000 

0 

5,000 

35,000 

0 

309 

500 

43,000 

0 

1,416 

0 

0 

0 

1,500 

2, 916 

310 

8,000 

150.000 

200,000 

4,000 

9,000 

0 

0 

2,000 

15, 000 

11,000 

311 

500 

100,000 

75,000 

10,000 

4,500 

0 

0 

0 

14,500 

312 

25, 000 

250,000 

150,000 

3,800 

7,000 

32,000 

0 

0 

42, 800 

313 

1,000 

120.000 

77, 000 

6,354 

4, 950 

0 

0 

1,695 

12,999 

2,500 

314 

1,000 

97,900 

72, 577 

5,000 

4,300 

0 

0 

1,786 

11, 086 

315 

200 

14,000 

35,000 

1,000 

2,100 

0 

0 

0 

3,100 

1,000 

316 

50, 000 

0 

317 

7,000 

ioo'ooo 

0 

318 

35'  000 

250,000 

1, 490, 000 

319 

2,000 

150;000 

0 

4,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4,000 

320 

160,000 

700,000 

1,200,000 

40.000 

72,000 

0 

0 

0 

112, 000 

130,000 

321 

125,000 

0 

4,000 

0 

0 

0 

9,000 

13,000 

322 

50,000 

2.000; 000 

550,469 

27,216 

32, 973 

185,624 

$23,000 

23,201 

292, 014 

1, 400 

323 

20,000 

0 

2, 126 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2, 126 

2,000 

324 

10,000 

424,000 

686,026 

15,378 

42, 323 

0 

0 

0 

57, 701 

117,226 

325 

1,000 

100,000 

30,000 

1, 870 

1,435 

0 

0 

432 

3, 737 

1,633 

326 

10,000 

307,356 

270, 500 

1, 765 

16,500 

0 

0 

2,000 

20,265 

35,000 

327 

18,000 

160,000 

420,000 

6,500 

22,000 

0 

0 

2,500 

31,000 

5,000 

32S 

1,000 

90.000 

100,000 

8,400 

5,000 

0 

0 

2,000 

15,400 

40,000 

329 

50,000 

0 

5,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5,000 

330 

18,000 

120, 000 

102,000 

331 

3,000 

12, 000 

0 

2,500 

0 

6 

6 

0 

2,500 

332 

500 

20,000 

37,000 

4,000 

2,300 

0 

0 

647 

6,947 

*  1, 100 

333 

47,500 

1, 567, 700 

993,463 

72, 426 

43, 740 

0 

0 

2,531 

118,697 

51, 755 

334 

15,000 

120,000 

60,000 

1,200 

4,000 

21,500 

0 

6,000 

32, 700 

0 

335 

300 

40,000 

0 

2,300 

0 

0 

0 

1,200 

3,500 

336 

500 

30,000 

69,000 

1,800 

4,100 

0 

0 

0 

5,900 

200 

337 

3,000 

50,000 

0 

8,500 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8,500 

338 

4,000 

175,000 

200,000 

20,000 

11,000 

0 

0 

0 

31,000 

339 

2,500 

125,000 

100,000 

772 

5,897 

0 

0 

3,240 

9,909 

5,000 

340 

5.000 

65,000 

73,000 

5,000 

5,000 

0 

0 

5,000 

15,000 

341 

2, 300 

135,000 

44, 165 

1,750 

1,447 

17,800 

0 

4, 830 

25,827 

342 

500 

30,000 

40,000 

3,200 

2,000 

0 

0 

1,000 

6,200 

1,000 

343 

10,000 

225,000 

300,000 

14, 540 

12,210 

0 

0 

5, 670 

32,420 

500 

344 

1,000 

100,000 

70,000 

4,369 

1,725 

0 

0 

0 

6,094 

345 

6,000 

60,000 

0 

8,000 

12, 000 

0 

1,100 

21, 100 

346 

10,000 

200,000 

150,000 

2,500 

8,000 

30,000 

0 

0 

40,500 

347 

6,000 

105,000 

100,000 

4,000 

5,042 

0 

0 

2,000 

11,042 

8,600 

348 

750 

8,000 

0 

1,030 

0 

0 

0 

660 

1,690 

400 

349 

1,000 

40,000 

40,000 

2,000 

3,500 

0 

0 

500 

6,000 

350 

500 

15, 000 

7,000 

2,000 

500 

0 

0 

0 

2,500 

1,500 

351 

1,200 

14,000 

5,000 

1. 050 

350 

0 

0 

0 

1,400 

1, 100 

352 

4,000 

300,000 

40,000 

4,000 

3,600 

0 

0 

1,000 

8,600 

353 

200 

150,000 

0 

7,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7,000 

354 

92,000 

289,000 

345,000 

65,200 

15,500 

1,750 

0 

0 

82,450 

100,000 

355 

2,000 

100,000 

154,000 

3,762 

7,425 

0 

0 

4,057 

15,244 

5, 835 

356 

.  2,000 

85,000 

60,000 

5,000 

2,500 

0 

0 

2,000 

9,500 

30,000 

357 

150, 000 

358 

150, 000 

150,000 

5,000 

6,500 

0 

0 

5,500 

17, 000 

359 

500 

100, 000 

115,000 

250 

5,580 

0 

0 

0 

5,830 

1,500 

360 

10,000 

303,300 

305,000 

24,000 

14,000 

0 

0 

4, 604 

42, 604 

301 

363 

363 

364 

365 

366 

367 

368 

369 

370 

371 

373 

373 

374 

375 

376 

377 

378 

379 

380 

381 

383 

383 

384 

385 

386 

387 

388 

389 

390 

391 

393 

393 

394 

395 

396 

397 

398 

399 

400 

401 

403 

403 

404 

405 

406 

407 

408 

409 

410 

411 
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Table  43. — Statistics  of  universities  and  colleges 


Name. 

Annual  ex¬ 
penses  in  col¬ 
legiate  de¬ 
partment. 

jAnnu 

,al  liv- 
ex- 
Lses. 

Number  of  fellow¬ 

ships. 

|  Number  of  scholar¬ 

ships. 

Library. 

ing 

per 

GO 

© 

a 

0 

o 

a 

o 

ffl 

tc 

© 

3 

ft 

a 

eg 

P-I 

© 

0 

3 

> 

© 

© 

fl 

o 

'3 

EH 

U1 

© 

© 

«M 

© 

o 

© 

* 

o 

© 

•+j 

eg 

u 

© 

o 

a 

2 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

Pennsylvania— continued. 

$500  a 

1,300 

§60 

$34 

100 

$140 

0 

15 

7,300 

100 

b  15 

180 

317 

0 

0 

19,100 

$30,000 

30 

36 

97 

147 

0 

50 

34,000 

30, 000 

Thiel  College  ...."1 . 

50 

0 

85 

133 

0 

0 

6,000 

10,000 

43 

3,000 

1,100 

3,000 

150 

. 

. 

350 

350 

1 

46 

33,300 

4,000 

50,000 

Franklin  and  Marshall  College- 

0 

45 

111 

130 

33, 603 

3,345 

180 

335 

"6" 

1  55 

18,000 

3,000 

30 

77 

15, 000 

4,000 

15,000 

45 

6 

100 

150 

— 

17, 000 

1,000 

30,000 

Central  Pennsylvania  College .. 

48 

4 

85 

100 

0 

_ 

4 

4. 983 

330 

4,500 

Westminster  College . 

6 

36 

90 

111 

0 

4 

13,000 

3,000 

13,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3,334 

3, 000 

La  Salle  College . 

80 

8,000 

800 

6,000 

160-300 

350 

450 

33 

135 

150, 000 

150,000 

350 

3,000 

1,000 

3,000 

60 

350 

3,000 

500 

5,000 

40 

31 

135 

150 

5,000 

4,000 

5,000 

60-100 

300 

450 

0 

97, 000 

Pennsylvania  State  College  -... 

0 

171 

13, 408 

Swarthmore  College  .  . 

a  400 

3 

\21 

18, 175 

Villanova  College _ _ _ 

a  350 

7,000 

Volant  College . . . . 

34 

105 

120 

6 

6 

350 

60 

180 

Washington  and  Jefferson  Col¬ 

34 

36 

130 

160 

14,000 

lege. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Brown  University . 

105 

45 

190 

570 

i 

100 

100,000 

30,000 

330,000 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

College  of  Charleston . .  . 

40 

118 

154 

0 

14 

13,500 

1,000 

Presbyterian  College  of  South 

40 

5 

100 

135 

0 

6 

1,300 

3,000 

1,500 

Carolina. 

Allen  University*  . . 

8 

40 

South  Carolina  College 

40 

18 

135 

180 

0 

33 

30,000 

50,000 

Erskine  College  . . 

30 

80 

100 

1 

l’500 

Furman  University . . _ 

50 

13 

65 

80 

6 

10 

5,000 

3,000 

Newberry  College. . . 

40 

106 

135 

o 

14 

7,000 

Claflin  Universitv . 

16 

0 

50 

60 

o  1 

0 

3.000 

3,000 

3,000 

Wofford  College. . . . . 

40 

10 

114 

180 

loiooo 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Pierre  University . 

1,600 

100 

3,000 

Black  Hills  College . 

30 

100 

130 

600 

400 

700 

Dakota  University . 

34 

6 

75 

100 

0 

0 

3,000 

500 

4,000 

Redfield  College _ _ 

30 

0 

100 

135 

0 

_ 

3,000 

500 

3,000 

University  of  South  Dakota.... 

9 

135 

300 

4,403 

100 

5,000 

Yankton  College . 

30 

100 

135 

0 

40 

6,355 

3,500 

7, 000 

TENNESSEE. 

U.  S.  Grant  University . 

39 

63 

108 

6,000 

King  College . . . . 

50 

10 

80 

100 

5,000 

6,000 

1,500 

Southwestern  Presbyterian 

60 

11 

81 

100 

8,000 

3,000 

8,000 

University. 

American  Temperance  Univer¬ 

40 

30 

73 

90 

0 

30 

1,000 

300 

1,000 

sity. 

Hiwassee  College . 

40 

5 

50 

335 

3,000 

1,300 

1,000 

Southwestern  Baptist  Univer¬ 

60 

73 

4,000 

500 

4,000 

sity.* 

Knoxville  College . . 

5 

50 

60 

0 

0 

3,000 

500 

3,000 

University  of  Tennessee . 

0 

30 

150 

300 

0 

6 

15,000 

8,000 

30,000 

Cumberland  University . 

50 

30 

100 

300 

0 

1 

13,000 

3,000 

10,000 

*  Statistics  of  1896-97.  a  Includes  tuition.  b  Payable  but  once. 
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Value  of  scientific 
apparatus. 

V alue  of  grounds  an  d 
buildings. 

Productive  funds. 

Income. 

Benefactions. 

Tuition  fees. 

Prom  productive 

funds. 

State  or  munici¬ 

pal  appropria¬ 
tions. 

I  United  States 

Government 

appropria¬ 

tions. 

From  other 

sources. 

Total  income. 

34 

35 

3© 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

$150, 0C0 

$12,500 

120, 000 

$182, 500 

$6,500 

$7,586 

0 

0 

$3,075 

$17,161 

$2,750 

30,000 

650,000 

280, 000 

13,638 

14, 950 

0 

0 

0 

28,588 

55,000 

249.000 

210, 000 

13, 000 

10, 000 

0 

0 

2,000 

25,000 

9,000 

1,000 

75. 000 

60,000 

4,500 

3,500 

0 

0 

2,500 

10,500 

5.000 

150, 000 

80, 000 

400,000 

700, 000 

33, 000 

28,000 

0 

0 

2,300 

63,300 

15,000 

25,000 

255. 000 

345,000 

0 

18,000 

0 

0 

10,000 

28,000 

36, 000 

300, 000 

400,000 

15,000 

17,500 

0 

0 

17,500 

50,000 

34,000 

200j  000 

467;  650 

1,250 

30,000 

0 

0 

10,000 

41,250 

20,000 

80,000 

200,000 

200, 000 

10,000 

12,000 

0 

0 

4,000 

28,000 

11,500 

800 

22,000 

24,000 

2, 751 

240 

0 

0 

825 

3, 816 

19,000 

88,000 

250,000 

200, 000 

14,000 

1,011,363 

0 

0 

0 

$225,049 

0 

0 

225,049 

800 

150. 000 

389,448 

3,662,019 

2,179,065 

321,494 

97,260 

50,000 

0 

0 

468, 754 

406,202 

3, 0G0 

T,ooo 

100,000 

0 

8,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8,000 

0 

1,000 

47,000 

43,000 

5,000 

2,000 

0 

0 

0 

7, 000 

50.000 

1, 200, 000 

2. 000, 000 

60,000 

790,000 

'  517, 000 

0 

31,020 

43,416 

$38,000 

10, 159 

122, 595 

600 

20,000 

500;000 

250,000 

49,613 

12, 300 

0 

0 

4,434 

66,347 

2,000 

350,000 

0 

150 

5,000 

0 

i,600 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1,600 

0 

25,000 

250,000 

277, 991 

14, 781 

14,177 

0 

0 

9 

28,967 

1,000 

340,000 

1,177,987 

807,481 

101, 721 

28,661 

0 

0 

1,370 

131, 752 

13,8'00 

1,500 

75,000 

295, 300 

100 

10,572 

2,000 

0 

0 

12,672 

300 

15,000 

6, 500 

800 

300 

0 

0 

0 

1,100 

1,300 

20, 000 

0 

800 

0 

0 

0 

3,500 

4,300 

10,000 

300, 000 

0 

2,800 

0 

25, 000 

0 

3, 000 

30, 800 

500 

65,000 

86,000 

3,000 

4, 500 

0 

0 

0 

7,500 

15,000 

100,000 

68,000 

6,000 

6,000 

0 

0 

0 

12,000 

45, 000 

32,000 

3,500 

1,700 

0 

0 

800 

6,000 

214 

1,000 

100,000 

0 

4,000 

0 

0 

0 

11,  ooo 

15,000 

15,000 

3,000 

125,000 

63,000 

4,000 

4,500 

0 

0 

2,000 

10, 500 

250 

32,500 

1,950- 

1  950 

250 

36,000 

30,000 

1,500 

300 

0 

0 

250 

2,050 

2,200 

1,500 

60,000 

0 

5, 505 

0 

0 

0 

3,000 

8,505 

3,500 

20, 000 

0 

3,000 

0 

0 

0 

k  9,600 

12,600 

9,600 

1,750 

92,000 

5,620 

23,950 

0 

540 

30  110 

3,000 

150, 000 

52,500 

4,000 

3,000 

0 

0 

0 

7,000 

7,500 

150,000 

0 

2,702 

0 

0 

0 

1,819 

4,521 

6,000 

25,000 

20,000 

3,000 

1,000 

0 

0 

0 

4  090 

2,000 

60,000 

190,000 

2,600 

10,000 

0 

0 

2,000 

14,600 

700 

100,000 

5,000 

4,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4,000 

12,000 

10,000 

•  4,000 

50,000 

70,000 

8,500 

4,200 

0 

Q 

0 

12,700 

200 

100,000 

0 

525 

0 

3,200 

0 

8, 525 

12,250 

60,000 

586, 000 

425,000 

6,339 

25,666 

0 

38,000 

0 

70,005 

0 

2, 000 

60,000 

95, 000 

5,600 

4,500 

0 

@ 

0 

10,100 

15, 000 

362 

363 

364 

365 

366 

367 

368 

369 

370 

371 

372 

373 

374 

375 

376 

377 

378 

379 

380 

381 

382 

383 

384 

3S5 

38Q 

387 

388 

389 

390 

391 

392 

393 

394 

395 

398 

397 

398 

399 

400 

401 

402 

403 

404 

405 

406 

407 

408 

409 

410 

411 


1  b 

412 

413 

414 

415 

41(5 

417 

418 

419 

420 

421 

422 

423 

424 

425 

428 

427 

428 

429 

430 

431 

432 

433 

434 

435 

436 

437 

438 

439 

440 

441 

442 

443 

444 

445 

416 

447 

448 

449 

450 

451 

452 

453 

454 

455 

456 

457 

458 

459 

460 

461 
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Table  43. — Statistics  of  universities  and  colleges 


Name. 

Annual  ex¬ 
penses  in  col¬ 
legiate  de¬ 
partment. 

Annual  liv¬ 
ing  ex¬ 
penses. 

Number  of  fellow¬ 
ships. 

Number  of  scholar¬ 

ships. 

Library. 

Bound  volumes. 

Pamphlets. 

Value. 

Tuition  fee. 

Other  fees. 

Lowest. 

Moderate. 

2 

25 

29 

1* 

1  ** 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

Tennessee— continued. 

Bethel  College . 

$45 

$5 

$125 

$130 

0 

0 

1,000 

1,000 

$2,000 

12 

0 

36 

45 

0 

2 

12,000 

2,000  ' 

1,500 

36 

65 

90 

1 , 500 

700 

Carson  and  Newman  College..- 

30 

5 

80 

100 

"o' 

"e" 

3, 000 

2, 000 

3,000 

Central  Tennessee  College . 

18 

1 

72 

80 

0 

0 

4.250 

395 

2,500 

14 

1 

102 

0 

10 

6, 000 

12 

68 

5,000 

2,000 

5,000 

10 

0 

120 

200 

0 

202 

12,000 

12,000 

Vanderbilt  University - - 

85 

15 

100 

125 

18 

25 

15, 000 

5,000 

48,000 

University  of  the  South . 

100 

10 

120 

200 

0 

51 

40,000 

21 ;  000 

85,000 

40 

8 

100 

120 

3,247 

150 

3,000 

30 

100 

125 

500 

25 

600 

38. 

10 

100 

7,500 

500 

2, 500 

lege. 

1 

Washington  College . . 

27 

4 

46 

66 

0 

0 

2,000 

1,000 

2,500 

TEXAS. 

1 

St.  Edward's  College . 

150 

180 

3,000 

500 

4,000 

University  of  Texas . . . 

0 

10 

150 

225 

7  ' 

0 

35,000 

10,000 

50,000 

Howard  Payne  College . 

50 

40 

85 

110 

0 

3 

2,000 

300 

2,500 

Henry  College. . . . 

40 

2 

70 

85 

0 

0 

Fort  Worth  University 

48 

128 

150 

3,000 

700 

Polytechnic  College  . . .. . 

50 

14 

130 

160 

2,500 

200 

2, 000 

St.  Mary’s  University 

60 

2, 369 

2,000 

Southwestern  University _ 

60 

5 

85 

150 

5,000 

1,500 

2, 000 

Burleson  College . _ . . 

50 

72 

90 

0 

0 

400 

600 

Wiley  University . . 

10 

84 

96 

2,000 

St.  Louis  College. . 

40 

0 

150 

200 

0 

0 

900 

200 

800 

Austin  College  _ _ _ 

50 

11 

100 

150 

8,000 

8,000 

Trinity  University _ _ _ 

50 

60 

120 

3,000 

Add  Ran  Christian  University. . 

55 

5 

120 

160 

0 

0 

2,000 

500 

3,050 

Baylor  University . 

50 

3 

80 

112 

0 

0 

5,000 

50u 

5,000 

Paul  Quinn  College _ 

23 

80 

90 

400 

500 

800 

UTAH. 

Brigham  Young  College . 

0 

10 

76 

133 

0 

0 

2,500 

600 

2,000 

University  of  Utah . . 

0 

10 

75 

160 

0 

100 

16,500 

10,000 

40,000 

VERMONT. 

University  of  Vermont . 

60 

20 

125 

200 

0 

35 

52, 768 

10,000 

75,000 

Middlebury  College. . 

60 

12 

120 

150 

0 

120 

23,000 

1,400 

25,000 

Norwich  University  _  _ 

65 

25 

117 

0 

33 

12,400 

VIRGINIA. 

Randolph-Macon  College..: _ 

75 

21 

115 

130 

0 

5 

10,000 

8,000 

Bridgewater  College . 

38 

3 

80 

108 

0 

700 

300 

500 

University  of  Virginia 

50 

135 

160 

6 

11 

40,000 

Emory  and  Henry  College  _ 

50 

9 

100 

120 

0 

2 

10,000 

10,000 

Fredericksburg  College  _ 

50 

5 

100 

125 

0 

0 

200 

200 

Hampden-Sidney  College. . 

50 

27 

90 

144 

2 

14 

15, 000 

15,000 

Washington  and  Lee  University 

50 

30 

150 

250 

1 

16 

40,000 

10,000 

50,000 

Richmond  College . 

70 

19 

76 

108 

0 

28 

13, 025 

1,000 

20,000 

Roanoke  College 

50 

12 

84 

120 

0 

20 

21,000 

College  of  William  and  Mary. .. 

35 

6 

90 

108 

0 

4 

10,500 

3,500 

"WASHINGTON. 

Vashon  College 

60 

6 

120 

135 

1,160 

380 

800 

Colfax  College... 

45 

150 

200 

1,000 

■  500 

2,000 

Walla  Walla  College*. . 

36 

90 

99 

700 

700 

University  of  Washington 

0 

125 

175 

6 

6 

7,636 

7,861 

Gonzaga  College . 

a  250 

4,000 

2,000 

4,000 

Whitworth  College  . . i 

36 

75 

160 

650 

100 

1,100 

*  Statistics  of  1896-97.  a  Includes  tuition. 
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for  men  and  for  both  sexes— Continued. 


Value  of  scientific 
apparatus. 

Value  of  grounds  and 
buildings. 

Productive  funds. 

Income. 

Benefactions. 

Tuition  fees. 

From  productive 

funds. 

State  or  munici¬ 

pal  appropria¬ 
tions. 

United  States 

Government 

appropria¬ 

tions. 

From  other 

sources. 

Total  income. 

34 

35 

36 

37 

3S 

39 

49 

41 

42 

43 

$250 

$18, 000 

0 

$4,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

$4,000 

0 

5,000 

ioo.ooo 

$255, 000 

4,328 

$11,043 

0 

0 

$1,120 

16,491 

$90,000 

80, 000 

150 

15,000 

0 

3,500 

0 

0 

0 

230 

3,700 

1,500 

1,200 

75,000 

30.000 

3,200 

1,600 

0 

0 

700 

5,500 

250 

105, 000 

10.000 

2,896 

150 

0 

0 

5,496 

8,542 

661 

350, 000 

40, 000 

3, 715 

2,400 

0 

0 

11,549 

17, 564 

0 

1,000 

125,000 

1,200 

1,500 

60 

0 

0 

7,000 

8,560 

6,500 

13  000 

300  000 

26, 500 

3,500 

$20, 000 

0 

40,000 

90,000 

175,000 

600, 000 

1, 100, 000 

55,000 

55,000 

0 

0 

0 

110,000 

2,000 

400,000 

160,000 

18,360 

9,600 

0 

0 

8,000 

35,960 

48,000 

500 

20,000 

0 

4,375 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4, 375 

0 

25 

20, 000 

0 

3,500 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3,500 

25, 700 

0 

1,746 

0 

0 

0 

709 

2,455 

250 

40,000 

5,000 

1,200 

300 

0 

0 

0 

1,500 

2,800 

250 

110,000 

0 

15,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15,000 

72,500 

505;  000 

a  626, 716 

10;335 

70,022 

72,500 

0 

0 

152,857 

42, 500 

800 

45, 000 

0 

5,000 

0 

0 

0 

1,500 

6,500 

5,000 

12,000 

0 

10, 000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10,000 

0 

8,000 

160, 000 

0 

500 

25,000 

0 

7,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7,000 

500 

200,000 

0 

5,000 

80,500 

0 

15,902 

6 

0 

0 

2,974 

18,876 

33,000 

300 

25,000 

0 

6,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6,000 

0 

48,000 

0 

1,450 

0 

0 

0 

6, 500 

7,950 

700 

200,000 

0 

15,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15, 000 

0 

500 

40,000 

60,000 

3,500 

3,000 

0 

0 

0 

6,500 

3,000 

1,000 

84,000 

34, 000 

7,000 

3,000 

0 

0 

0 

10,000 

500 

150,000 

0 

11,500 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11,500 

6 

2,500 

200,000 

0 

28,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

28,000 

0 

25 

75,000 

0 

900 

0 

0 

0 

6,100 

7,000 

500 

45,000 

96,427 

2, 880 

6,500 

0 

0 

7,575 

16.955 

20, 000 

280,000 

100,000 

5,300 

693 

60,000 

0 

0 

65,993 

300 

100,000 

600,000 

375,000 

13,058 

16,069 

6,000 

.$23,000 

16,621 

74, 748 

4,000 

100,000 

380,000 

1,002 

18,500 

2,400 

0 

2, 374 

24,276 

34,050 

1,000 

25,000 

1,932 

50 

2,983 

0 

500 

5,465 

590 

9,000 

110,000 

125, 000 

9,000 

6,000 

0 

0 

0 

15,000 

3,450 

100 

9,000 

11,000 

3,000 

300 

0 

0 

0 

3,300 

25,000 

1,000,000 

417,300 

55,768 

20,651 

47,500 

0 

1,056 

124, 975 

135,000 

1,000 

100,000 

10,  WO 

5,000 

600 

0 

0 

4,400 

10,000 

300 

100 

15,000 

0 

4,500 

0 

0 

0 

1,000 

5,500 

5,000 

100, 000 

140,000 

2,300 

8,500 

0 

0 

2,500 

13,300 

1,931 

16,000 

200,000 

639,800 

9,000 

33,000 

0 

0 

0 

42,000 

2,500 

4, 000 

400,000 

270,000 

9,000 

18,000 

0 

0 

3,700 

30,700 

6,000 

100,000 

40,000 

4,276 

2,400 

0 

0 

2,400 

9,076 

6,200 

25,000 

125,000 

125,900 

964 

3,954 

15,000 

0 

0 

19,918 

200 

35,000 

0 

6,375 

0 

0 

0 

8,236 

14, 611 

200 

15, 000 

0 

2,500 

0 

0 

0 

500 

3,000 

250 

558 

50,000 

0 

2,483 

0 

0 

0 

12,294 

14, 777 

10,000 

350,000 

0 

0 

0 

40,250 

0 

0 

40,250 

1,000 

500 

19,666 

0 

■  550 

0 

6 

6 

i,200 

1, 750 

a  Also  2,000,000  acres  of  land. 


412 

413 

414 

415 

416 

417 

418 

419 

420 

421 

422 

423 

424 

425 

426 

427 

428 

429 

430 

431 

432 

433 

434 

435 

436 

437 

438 

439 

440 

441 

442 

443 

444 

445 

446 

447 

448 

449 

450 

451 

452 

453 

454 

455 

456 

457 

458 

459 

460 

461 

462 

463 


464 

485 

466 

467 

468 

469 

470 

471 

472 

473 

474 

475 

476 

477 

478 

479 

480 
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Table  43. — Statistics  of  universit 


Name. 


Annual  ex¬ 
penses  in  col 
legiate  de¬ 
partment. 


Annual  liv 
ing  ex¬ 
penses. 


<4-<  Q, 

°5 

^  Cfi 


Washington— continued. 

Puget  Sound  University _ 

St.  James  College . . . . 

Whitman  College . . 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

Barboursville  College . 

Bethany  College . 

West  Virginia  University .. 

WISCONSIN. 

Lawrence  University . . 

Beloit  College . . 

Mission  House . . . 

Gale  College. . . . 

University  of  Wisconsin _ 

Milton  College . . 

Concordia  College . 1_V 

Marquette  College . 

Ripon  College . . 

Northwestern  University .. 

WYOMING. 

University  of  Wyoming ..... 


$45 

40 

48 


2  6 


$10 


a  7 


28 


29  3© 


$100 

200 

125 


75 

180 

114 


60 

118 

80 

70 


$150 


175 


90 

250 

152 


120 

265 

150 

140 


120 

68 


170 


150 


125 

100 


200 


3,000 

3,000 

6,000 


600 

3,000 

15,000 


15, 672 
24, 060 
6,000 
3, 000 
54, 000 
4,000 
3,540 
9,300 
8,000 
3,570 


5, 750 
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for  men  and  for  both  sexes — Continued. 


Value  of  scientific  ' 

apparatus. 

V alue  of  grounds  and 
buildings. 

Productive  funds. 

Income. 

Benefactions. 

Tuition  fees. 

From  productive 

funds. 

State  or  munici¬ 

pal  appropria¬ 
tions. 

United  States 

Government 

a p propria-  | 

tions. 

From  other 

sources. 

Total  income. 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

4© 

41 

42 

43 

$1,500 

$30,000 

0 

$12,000 

0 

0 

0 

$1,000 

$13,000 

$2,000 

464 

8,000 

10,000 

465 

2,000 

35,000 

$150,000 

7,000 

$8,000 

0 

0 

0 

15, 000 

30,000 

466 

20, 000 

0 

795 

0 

0 

0 

325 

1,120 

467 

1,000 

200,000 

0 

1,900 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1,900 

468 

50,000 

300,000 

114, 750 

r  5,  141 

6,408 

$36,550 

$33,000 

6, 717 

87,816 

469 

20,000 

22o,  000 

215, 000 

6,400 

12,300 

0 

0 

1,200 

19,900 

33,400 

470 

75,000 

335,  TOO 

418, 736 

10, 455 

16,503 

0 

0 

533 

27, 491 

30,000 

471 

2,500 

40,000 

24,000 

2,581 

573 

0 

0 

0 

3, 154 

12,279 

472 

3,000 

20,000 

1,000 

500 

0 

0 

0 

3,000 

3, 500 

473 

265,800 

1,500,000 

530,000 

22,000 

30,000 

255,000 

38,000 

57,000 

402,000 

474 

5,000 

32,000 

83,743 

1, 893 

5, 777 

0 

0 

92 

7, 762 

350 

475 

1,500 

150,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

476 

2, 700 

130,000 

0 

6,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6,000 

500 

477 

2,000 

100,000 

210,000 

186 

15,734 

0 

0 

0 

15,920 

2,200 

478 

5,000 

64,000 

0 

1,125 

0 

0 

0 

11,051 

12, 176 

1,300 

479 

60,000 

111,540 

0 

610 

0 

8,076 

38,000 

557 

47,243 

0 

480 

1888 
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Table  44. — Statistics  of  colleges 


Location. 

Name. 

Reli¬ 
gious  de¬ 
nomina¬ 
tion  con¬ 
trolling. 

Year 

of 

open¬ 

ing. 

Professors  and 
instructors. 

Students. 

1  Number  of  fellowships.  J 

Number  of  scholarships.  j 

Preparatory  depart¬ 

ment. 

Collegiate  department. 

Total  number  (exclud- 

mg  duplicates). 

|  Preparatory. 

Collegiate. 

|  Graduate. 

Total  number  (excluding  dupli¬ 

cates). 

A 

Female.  | 

"cS 

A 

’eS 

3 

01 

Female.  | 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

80 

IS 

12 

'l3 

14 

15 

(6 

CALIFORNIA. 

1 

Mills  College 

Mills  College . 

None... 

1871 

2 

24 

2 

12 

9 

24 

120 

22 

0 

142 

0 

15 

ILLINOIS 

2 

Rockford . 

Rockford  College  . 

None... 

1849 

0 

5 

0 

12 

0 

17 

70 

42 

1 

113 

1 

2 

MARYLAND. 

3 

Baltimore . 

Woman’s  College 

M  E_... 

1888 

0 

0 

11 

16 

11 

16 

0 

237 

2 

239 

1 

21 

of  Baltimore. 

MASSACHU¬ 

SETTS 

4 

Cambridge  .... 

Radcliffe  College. 

None... 

1879 

0 

0 

97 

0 

97 

0 

0 

363 

61 

424 

0 

9 

5 

Northampton 

Smith  College  .... 

None _ 

1875 

o 

0 

22 

41 

22 

41 

0 

975 

4 

979 

6 

South  Hadley. . 

Mount  Holyoke 

None... 

1837 

0 

0 

1 

40 

1  1 

* 

40 

0 

390 

3 

393 

60 

College. 

Wellesley . 

Wellesley  College 

None... 

1875 

0 

0 

1 

69 

7 

69 

0 

639 

32 

671 

0 

66 

NEW  YORK. 

8 

Aurora . 

Wells  College . 

None. .. 

1868 

o 

o 

5 

14 

5 

14 

0 

106 

1 

107 

9 

Elmira . 

Elmira  College 

Presb  .. 

1855 

0 

0 

8 

11 

8 

11 

0 

141 

0 

141 

0 

io 

10 

New  York . 

Barnard  College. . 

None. .. 

1889 

0 

0 

36 

0 

36 

0 

0 

177 

61 

238 

0 

20 

11 

Poughkeepsie  . 

Y assar  College .... 

None  .. 

1865 

0 

0 

12 

44 

12 

44 

0 

591 

13 

604 

1 

5 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

12 

Bryn  Mawr .... 

Bryn  Mawr  Col 

None. .. 

1885 

0 

0 

24 

17 

24 

17 

0 

275 

47 

322 

14 

34 

lege. 

VIRGINIA. 

13 

Lynchburg  — 

Randolph  Macon 

M.  E.  So 

1893 

0 

0 

10 

15 

10 

15 

0 

233 

0 

233 

0 

12 

Woman’s  College. 
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for  women ,  Division  A. 


Annual  expen¬ 
ses  in  college 
department. 

Library. 

Value  of  scientific  apparatus. 

Value  of  grounds  and  buildings. 

Productive  funds. 

Inc 

ome. 

Benefactions. 

Fees. 

Living  expenses. 

Bound  volumes. 

Pamphlets. 

Value. 

Tuition  fees. 

From  productive  funds. 

From  other  sources. 

Total  income. 

Tuition. 

Other. 

Lowest. 

Moderate. 

17 

18 

1® 

SO 

SI 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

38 

29 

SO 

SI 

$180 

$15 

$130 

$180 

6,000 

500 

$10,000 

S2,000 

$250,000 

$75,000 

$54,300 

$3, 105 

0 

$57, 405 

1 

GO 

225 

270 

6,150 

220 

15, 000 

1,000 

150,000 

46,880 

22,499 

2,066 

$741 

25,306 

$10, 150 

2 

125 

— - 

250 

.... 

7,400 

1,600 

10,000 

45,000 

680,000 

337,000 

24,587 

19,284 

10,000 

53,871 

10,000 

3 

200 

12,476 

500 

18,000 

4,000 

200,000 

375,000 

75, 000 

15,000 

0 

90,000 

112,000 

4 

100 

152 

228 

7,500 

7,800 

20,000 

659, 533 

667, 389 

96, 990 

44, 408 

31,082 

172, 480 

5 

75 

.... 

175 

17,508 

1,568 

17,500 

40, 000 

450,000 

280,000 

85,842 

14,990 

0 

100,832 

136,582 

6 

175 

.... 

225 

48,435 

800 

80,000 

70.000 

1,098,000 

7,000 

209,204 

457 

7, 171 

216,832 

7 

100 

5 

200 

250 

6,500 

2,000 

15,000 

13, 000 

175,000 

200,000 

11,377 

9,439 

35,579 

56,395 

1,500 

8 

75 

0 

225 

5,000 

12,000 

25, 000 

182,000 

65,000 

6,250 

3,500 

11,250 

21,000 

100, 000 

9 

150 

1,000 

50 

2,000 

8,000 

500,000 

0 

24,000 

0 

0 

24, 000 

10 

100 

.... 

300 

.... 

30,000 

47,525 

48,794 

1,113,865 

967,204 

64,073 

52,799 

191,957 

308,829 

109,999 

11 

100 

5 

275 

325 

27,960 

7,000 

50,000 

50,000 

800,000 

1,000,000 

27,000 

50, 000 

0 

77,000 

12 

75 

15 

160 

.... 

1,200 

1,200 

2,500 

132,000 

102,000 

35,000 

5,400 

0 

40,400 

250 

13 

ED  98 - 119 
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Table  45. — Statistics  of  colleges 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 


10 


11 


12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 


23 

24 

25 


26 

27 


28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 


Location. 

Name. 

Religious 

denomina¬ 

tion 

controlling. 

Year 

of 

open¬ 

ing. 

Pro¬ 

fess¬ 

ors 

and 

in¬ 

struct¬ 

ors. 

Students. 

>. 

eS 

fl 

CD 

a 

>» 

'cl 

o 

ci 

oS 

& 

.s 

c3 

•a 

CD 

o 

Graduate. 

Total  number  (exclud¬ 
ing  duplicates). 

G  raduated  in  1898. 

Male. 

Female. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

© 

7 

§ 

© 

1© 

11 

12 

ALABAMA. 

Athens . 

Athens  Female  College  ... 

M.  E.  So.... 

1842 

1 

12 

0 

30 

135 

0 

165 

28 

Bailey  Springs... 

Bailey  Springs  University 

None . 

1893 

1 

6 

0 

0 

45 

0 

45 

0 

Eastlake . . 

None . 

1890 

1 

10 

20 

21 

100 

0 

141 

19 

None.. . 

1853 

2 

10 

10 

20 

35 

o 

65 

4 

Bapt . 

1839 

2 

8 

128 

19 

_ do . 

None . 

1836 

3 

8 

20 

20 

60 

0 

100 

11 

Presb . 

1849 

1 

6 

20 

10 

60 

4 

94 

9 

Tuscaloosa . 

Tuscaloosa  ^Female  Col- 

M.  E.  So.... 

1860 

1 

16 

33 

30 

120 

2 

185 

30 

lege. 

M.  E . 

1855 

9 

11 

15 

10 

100 

9 

134 

male  College. 

ARKANSAS. 

Central  Baptist  College... 

Bapt  _ 

1892 

1 

10 

20 

50 

60 

0 

130 

1 

CALIFORNIA. 

San  Jose . 

College  of  Notre  Dame _ 

R.  C . 

1851 

1 

30 

5 

37 

42 

2 

86 

3 

GEORGIA. 

Athens . . . 

Lucy  Cobb  Institute  . 

None . 

1858 

] 

15 

21 

24 

118 

o 

163 

19 

College  Park . 

Southern  Female  College . 

Bapt _ 

1843 

6 

19 

197 

197 

25 

Cuthbert . 

Andrew  Female  College. . . 

M.  E.  So.... 

1854 

2 

10 

50 

'40 

83 

”6 

173 

12 

Dalton . 

Dalton  Female  College.... 

M.  E.  So - 

1872 

0 

12 

20 

25 

65 

l 

111 

4 

Forsyth . 

Monroe  Female  College  *.. 

Bapt . 

1848 

1 

4 

12 

12 

30 

0 

54 

5 

Gainesville _ 

Georgia  Female  Seminary 

None _ 

1878 

3 

15 

30 

20 

165 

3 

218 

29 

Lagrange . 

Lagrange  Female  College  . 

M.  E.  So _ 

1833 

6 

14 

36 

25 

137 

21 

219 

32 

_ do . 

Southern  Female  College. 

Bapt . . 

1842 

8 

16 

34 

26 

146 

0 

206 

13 

Macon . 

Wesleyan  Female  College. 

M.E.  So.... 

1839 

5 

21 

0 

33 

171 

7 

211 

27 

Rome  _ _ _ 

Shorter  Coilep'o  _  ... 

Bapt  _ 

1877 

4 

15 

20 

25 

40 

100 

5 

165 

21 

Tkomasvilie . 

Young  Female  College — 

None . 

1870 

1 

3 

15 

45 

1 

86 

0 

ILLINOIS. 

Jacksonville _ 

Illinois  Female  College _ 

M.E  . 

1847 

3 

15 

20 

104 

80 

7 

211 

18 

_ do . 

Jacksonville  Female  Acad¬ 

None _ ... 

1830 

1 

8 

22 

25 

50 

1 

98 

6 

emy. 

Knoxville . . 

St.  Mary’s  School  .  . 

P.  E _ 

1868 

3 

11 

0 

18 

92 

1 

111 

12 

KANSAS. 

Oswego  .... 

College  for  Young  Ladies. 
College  of  the  Sisters  of 

Presb . 

1888 

3 

26 

30 

0 

76 

6 

Topeka . . . 

P.E _ 

1860 

2 

10 

25 

85 

30 

0 

140 

15 

Bethany. 

KENTUCKY. 

Bowling  Green . . 

Potter  Collee^e _ _  _ 

N  one  ... _ 

1889 

2 

16 

40 

150 

2 

192 

11 

Danville . 

Caldwell  College 

Presb  . . 

1860 

2 

9 

44 

80 

0 

124 

4 

Hopkinsville . 

Bethel  Female  College _ 

Bapt . 

1854 

3 

8 

21 

'is 

66 

0 

102 

Lexington . 

Hamilton  Female  College  . 

Christian  . . 

1869 

4 

14 

10 

4 

146 

0 

160 

16 

_ do . . 

Sayre  Female  Institute _ 

Presb  . 

1854 

3 

7 

25 

25 

50 

0 

100 

12 

Millersburg . 

Millersburg  Female  Col¬ 

M.  E.  So _ 

1851 

13 

23 

34 

36 

7 

100 

16 

lege. 

Nicholasville  .... 

Jessamine  Female  Insti¬ 

None . 

1854 

0 

14 

15 

20 

100 

2 

137 

9 

tute. 

Owensboro . 

Owensboro  Female  College 

None  _  _ 

1890 

2 

6 

30 

50 

20 

0 

100 

0 

Pewee  Valley.... 

Villa  Ridge  College  . 

None  . 

1896 

3 

6 

25 

18 

57 

0 

100 

3 

Russellville . 

Logan  Female  College _ 

M.  E.  So _ 

1856 

2 

9 

20 

35 

49 

0 

104 

7 

Stanford . 

Stanford  Female  College . 

None. . . 

1869 

1 

6 

18 

43 

35 

0 

96 

4 

*  Statistics  of  1896-97. 
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for  ivomen,  Division  B. 


Annual  ex¬ 
penses  in  col¬ 
lege  depart¬ 
ment. 

Library. 

Value  of  scientific  apparatus. 

Value  of  grounds  and  build¬ 
ings. 

Productive  funds. 

Income. 

Benefactions. 

Volumes. 

Value. 

From  productive  funds. 

Tuition  fees. 

State  or  municipal  ap¬ 

propriations. 

From  other  sources. 

Total  income. 

Fees. 

Living 

ex¬ 

penses. 

Tuition. 

Other. 

4^ 

W 

o 

* 

o 

r-3 

Moderate. 

3  3 

14 

15 

14}  17 

as 

19 

SO 

SI 

22 

S3 

24 

25 

26 

27 

$50 

$135 

1,000 

$400 

$100 

$35, 000 

0 

0 

$3,000 

1 

0 

$7,000 

$10,000 

$1,000 

lot 

1  000 

1,500 

36,000 

0 

0 

3,000 

0 

0 

3  000 

45 

135 

$150 

600 

'600 

50 

30,000 

0 

0 

6,500 

0 

0 

8,500 

150 

2  00C 

2,000 

3,000 

15,000 

10,000 

0 

0 

10,000 

50 

$3 

140 

1,500 

1,500 

70, 000 

0 

0 

50 

100 

500 

20^  000 

50 

125 

150 

100 

100 

50 

15,000 

0 

0 

2,000 

0 

2,000 

4.000 

50 

130 

150 

500 

300 

25 

15,000 

0 

0 

10,000 

0 

0 

10,000 

1,000 

50 

100 

135 

2,500 

3,000 

500 

85,000 

0 

0 

7,000 

0 

10,000 

17,000 

50 

13 

120 

130 

1,000 

600 

75 

30,000 

0 

0 

6,000 

0 

8,000 

14,000 

50Q 

a300 

6,000 

10,000 

15,000 

338, 000 

0 

0 

24,000 

0 

26,000 

50,000 

3,000 

80 

4,000 

4,000 

50, 000 

60 

8 

150 

150 

5,000 

1,500 

53, 000 

40 

100 

500 

200 

100 

30,000 

0 

0 

3,000 

0 

6,000 

9,000 

40 

2 

130 

160 

164 

90 

12, 000 

30 

1 

90 

200 

200 

800 

20,000 

0 

0 

1,800 

0 

200 

1,800 

50 

125 

150 

2,000 

500 

80, 000 

0 

0 

10, 000 

0 

30,000 

40,000 

51 

-”i 

140 

150 

2,000 

3,000 

1,000 

60, 000 

$10,000 

$500 

28,000 

$500 

1,000 

30,000 

1,000 

54 

3 

100 

115 

2.000 

2,000 

400 

40,000 

0 

0 

13,000 

400 

600 

14,000 

6,000 

50 

6 

150 

150 

3;  000 

6,000 

8,000 

200,000 

50,000 

3,000 

35,000 

0 

7,000 

45,000 

7,000 

54 

5 

150 

5,000 

5,000 

5,000 

150, 000 

40,000 

30 

0 

125 

160 

175 

20,000 

2,000 

0 

0 

2,000 

0 

50 

125 

225 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

60,000 

8,000 

. 

400 

10,000 

0 

0 

10,400 

4,000 

50 

225 

2,500 

2,500 

500 

50,000 

a360 

2,200 

2,500 

4,000 

100,000 

3,000 

150 

45,000 

0 

0 

45, 150 

200 

40 

150 

160 

300 

300 

150 

20,000 

0 

0 

7,000 

0 

750 

7, 750 

45 

— 

205 

4,000 

4,000 

350, 000 

7,000 

300 

15,000 

0 

0 

15,300 

8,000 

60 

4 

200 

5,000 

5,000 

500 

80,000 

24,000 

0 

0 

24,000 

50 

2 

80 

1,200 

13,000 

6,000 

0 

0 

6,000 

50 

150 

iso 

30, 000 

100 

6 

9,000 

0 

0 

9,006 

0 

50 

180 

2,000 

1,500 

500 

100,000 

65 

200 

3, 500 

100, 000 

50 

10 

80 

100 

300 

300 

300 

10, 000 

3,000 

0 

3, 000 

6, 000 

50 

0 

160 

300 

300 

0 

20,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

50 

130 

700 

30,000 

0 

0 

4,000 

0 

0 

4,000 

50 

200 

'240 

300 

300 

25,000 

50 

"3 

120 

150 

2,000 

2,500 

400 

35,000 

0 

0 

4,000 

0 

400 

4,400 

50 

2 

108 

108 

500 

1,0001 

100 

4,000 

0 

0 

2,500 

0 

0 

2,500 

6 

a  Includes  tuition. 


1 

2 

3 

4. 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 
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Table  45 .—Statistics  of  colleges 


39 

40 


41 

42 


43 

44 

45 

46 


47 


48 


49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

61 


62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 


Location. 

Name. 

Religious 

denomina¬ 

tion 

controlling. 

Year 

of 

open¬ 

ing. 

Pro¬ 

fess- 

Students 

o 

ai 

ii 

str 

o 

iS 

7a 

rs 

ad 

n- 

uct- 

rs. 

© 

a 

© 

>> 

g 

© 

u 

L 

o 

ta 

«8 

£ 

Sh 

© 

_ca 

’5b 

A 

73 

O 

|  Graduate.  | 

|  Total  number  (exclud- 
1  ing  duplicates). 

!  Graduated  in  1898.  •  | 

1 

3 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

© 

I© 

11 

S3 

LOUISIANA. 

Presb . 

1852 

3 

11 

30 

38 

50 

0 

116 

0 

tute. 

Mansfield  .. . 

Mansfield  Female  College. 

M.E.So.... 

1855 

1 

6 

25 

10 

35 

0 

70 

1 

MAINE. 

Univ . 

1834 

3 

4 

7 

74 

14 

5 

100 

5 

M.  E . 

1864 

7 

2 

0 

213 

13 

0 

226 

6 

and  Female  College. 

MARYLAND. 

R.C . 

1873 

4 

12 

0 

116 

60 

0 

176 

0 

Reformed  - . 

1893 

4 

13 

29 

21 

69 

0 

119 

14 

Luth . 

1852 

5 

10 

8 

98 

4 

110 

22 

Luth . . . 

1853 

5 

7 

0 

7 

93 

0 

100 

15 

Young  Ladies. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Auburndale _ 

Lasell  Seminary _ _ _ 

None _ ... 

1851 

11 

20 

0 

14 

139 

1 

154 

26 

MINNESOTA. 

Albert  Lea _ 

Albert  Lea  College _ 

Presb . 

1885 

0 

7 

0 

22 

10 

0 

47 

4 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Blue  Mountain 

Blue  Mountain  Female 

None _ 

1873 

4 

11 

236 

18 

College. 

Brookhaven  _  ... 

Whitworth  Female  Col¬ 

M.E . 

1857 

3 

10 

20 

20 

130 

0 

170 

11 

lege. 

Clinton.  . . 

Hillman  College  . . 

Bapt . 

1853 

1 

6 

80 

8 

Columbus  _ 

Industrial  Institute  and 

None _ 

1885 

1 

20 

0 

197 

122 

0 

319 

13 

College. 

1 

I  French  Camp.... 

Central  Mississippi  Insti¬ 

Presb  . 

1886 

2 

6 

20 

15 

35 

0 

70 

3 

tute. 

Jackson . 

Beiha ven  College  for 

None.. . 

1894 

2 

10 

26 

102 

16 

144 

10 

Young  Ladies.  * 

McComb _ 

McComb  City  Female  In¬ 

None. . . 

1894 

1 

4 

19 

12 

43 

0 

74 

4 

stitute. 

Meridian . . 

East  Mississippi  Female 

M.E . 

1869 

3 

15 

70 

80 

175 

0 

325 

9 

_ do . . . 

College. 

Stone  College  for  Young 

Bapt _ ... 

1893 

1 

5 

18 

5 

62 

0 

85 

6 

Ladies. 

Oxford _ _ 

Union  Female  College*... 

Cum.  Presb 

1  1854 

7 

11 

25 

50 

75' 

0 

150 

Pontotoc . 

Chickasaw  Female  College 

Presb . 

1852 

1 

5 

■18 

20 

48 

0 

86 

Port  Gibson . 

Port  Gibson  Female  Col¬ 

M.E........ 

1843 

1 

11 

23 

3 

34 

0 

60 

”6 

lege. 

Water  Valley _ 

Hamilton  College . 

None . 

1894 

1 

7 

53 

29 

85 

3 

170 

8 

MISSOURI. 

Columbia . 

Christian  College . 

Christian  . . 

1851 

5 

16 

25 

51 

100 

0 

176 

41 

do  _ 

Stephens  College 

Bapt 

1856 

5 

14 

15 

9 

75 

0 

99 

15 

Favette  . 

Howard  Fayne  College 

M.E.So _ 

1844 

2 

10 

0 

88 

56 

1 

143 

11 

F  ulton . 

Synodical  Female  College  . 

Presb . 

1872 

2 

12 

25 

25 

80 

0 

130 

30 

Independence . . . 

Kansas  City  Ladies  Col¬ 

Presb . 

1871 

3 

9 

24 

15 

18 

2 

59 

1 

lege.* 

Jennings . 

St.  Louis  Seminary  . .  . . 

None . 

1871 

] 

5 

0 

0 

20 

0 

20 

2 

Lexington  . . . 

Baptist  Female  College .... 

Bapt . 

1855 

5 

15 

15 

20 

64 

1 

100 

15 

- do  . . 

Central  Female  College  . . 

M.E.So.... 

1869 

5 

9 

10 

31 

59 

0 

100 

6 

Liberty . . 

Liberty  College  for  Young 

Nnnfi 

1890 

5 

10 

10 

32 

99 

0 

142 

22 

Ladies. 

Mexico. . 

Hardin  College . 

Bapt  . . 

1873 

10 

14 

0 

75 

138 

1 

214 

25 

*  Statistics  of  1896-97. 
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for  women ,  Division  B — Continued. 


Annual  ex¬ 
penses  in  col¬ 
lege  depart¬ 
ment. 

Library. 

Valueof  scientificapparatus. 

Value  of  grounds  and  build 

ings. 

Productive  funds. 

Income. 

Benefactions. 

Volumes. 

1  Value. 

From  productive  funds. 

Tuition  fees. 

State  or  municipal  ap¬ 

propriations. 

From  other  sources. 

Total  income. 

Fees. 

Living 

ex¬ 

penses. 

Tuition. 

0 

X) 

03 

<D 

£ 

O 

Moderate. 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

2© 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

at 

$50 

$10 

$150 

1,100 

$1,200 

'f* 

p 

s 

$31,000 

$3, 000 

$6,950 

0 

$1, 500 

$11, 450 

50 

1 

500 

$250 

25,000 

0 

0 

$2,000 

30 

5 

135 

190 

3,200 

3,200 

800 

100,000 

32,000 

1,650 

2,600 

0 

800 

5, 050 

5,600 

30 

.... 

140 

160 

7,692 

10, 000 

1,000 

120,000 

110,000 

i  5,500 

7, 775 

0 

0 

13, 275 

100 

10 

135 

158 

6,000 

8, 000 

8  000 

50 

190 

2, 500 

5,000 

1,000 

50, 000 

23,000 

1,000 

6,000 

0 

0 

7,000 

3,000 

40 

180 

2j500 

2,500 

150 

50, 000 

3,500 

60 

1,500 

2,000 

400 

40, 000 

100 

0 

400 

400 

2, 264 

2,500 

2,500 

140,000 

0 

0 

15,000 

0 

60,000 

75,000 

0 

31 

3 

169 

.... 

2,000 

3,000 

200 

25,000 

O 

8 

<3 

1,470 

4,500 

0 

0 

5,970 

6,000 

50 

1 

100 

110 

1,500 

1,500 

500 

40, 000 

0 

0 

10, 000 

0 

0 

10,000 

35 

4 

90 

800 

1,000 

250 

70,000 

0 

0 

1,716 

0 

10, 450 

12, 166 

200 

50 

100 

150 

1  000 

10, 000 

0 

”6 

67 

72 

1,200 

2, 000 

125, 000 

0 

0 

0 

$20, 490 

0 

20, 490 

0 

40 

3 

73 

90 

1,000 

300 

300 

5,000 

0 

0 

1,500 

0 

1,000 

2,500 

0 

60 

9 

160 

1,000 

1,000 

500 

40, 000 

15,000 

15,000 

50 

100 

500 

1G0 

5,000 

0 

0 

2,500 

0 

0 

2,500 

50 

3 

100 

125 

1, 500 

1,000 

25,000 

0 

0 

0 

40 

84 

99 

100 

150 

12, 500 

0 

0 

2,786 

0 

3,040 

5, 826 

50 

4 

144 

300 

300 

30, 000 

40 

110 

\25 

2,000 

500 

7,500 

6 

0 

3, 325 

o 

2,500 

5,825 

40 

100 

120 

200 

275 

50 

15, 000 

0 

0 

3,820 

0 

1,800 

5,620 

50 

1 

100 

125 

200 

200 

0 

25,000 

0 

0 

0 

40 

230 

1,000 

1,000 

500 

50, 000 

40 

"6 

210 

‘225 

500 

500 

150 

125,000 

20, 000 

1,600 

12,000 

0 

0 

13,800 

55 

195 

215 

1,200 

2,000 

1,000 

50,000 

5,900 

300 

13, 979 

0 

0 

14,279 

175 

50 

160 

600 

600 

900 

15, 000 

2,000 

0 

8,000 

10,000 

60 

3 

160 

700 

600 

45,000 

8,100 

o 

0 

8,100 

80 

350 

450 

2.000 

60, 000 

50 

210 

2,000 

2,' 000 

”"500 

50, 000 

10,000 

0 

10,000 

20,000 

50 

'"*6 

175 

600 

65,000 

50 

0 

.... 

175 

1,000 

2,000 

0 

60,000 

0 

0 

22,000 

0 

0 

22,000 

40 

3 

160 

185 

1,500 

2,000 

1,000 

90,000 

58, 700 

2,500 

13,000 

0 

15,000 

30, 500 

a  Includes  tuition. 


39 

40 

41 

43 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

53 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

61 

63 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 
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72 

73 


74 


75 


76 

77 

78 

79 

80 
81 

82 


83 

84 


85 


86 

87 

88 

89 

90 


91 

92 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 


98 

99 

100 

101 

102 

103 

104 

105 

106 


Location. 

Name. 

Religious 

denomina¬ 

tion 

controlling. 

Year 

of 

open¬ 

ing. 

Pro¬ 

fess¬ 

ors 

and 

in¬ 

struct¬ 

ors. 

Students. 

I  Elementary. 

>» 

u 

o 

c3 

C3 

P. 

© 

* 

© 

a 

‘3> 

.© 

o 

o 

B 

c3 

P 

TJ 

a 

fi 

O 

10 

Total  number  (exclud¬ 

ing  duplicates). 

|  Graduated  in  1898. 

© 

© 

Is 

a 

© 

6 

t 

2 

3 

4 

5 

8 

9 

11 

MISSOURI—  ct'd. 

Nevada . 

Cottey  Female  College.... 

M.  E.  So _ 

1884 

2 

12 

25 

55 

60 

0 

140 

8 

St.  Charles  . 

Presb . 

1830 

1 

7 

45 

6 

lege. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

N  one . 

1853 

8 

8 

16 

!  50 

2 

o 

68 

7 

lege. 

NEW  YORK. 

None. . . 

1845 

5 

48 

35 

511 

153 

9 

708 

53 

tute. 

NORTH  CARO- 

LINA. 

N  on  e _ 

1854 

4 

12 

20 

115 

20 

o 

155 

1 

Luth  _ 

1897 

10 

1  o 

16 

65 

0 

94 

o 

Dallas. 

Gaston  College _ _ 

Luth  . . 

1879 

2 

4 

10 

11 

37 

0 

58 

3 

Greensboro . 

Greensboro  Female  Col¬ 

M.  E.  So  ... 

1846 

3 

12 

160 

4 

164 

8 

lege. 

Hmkorv . . 

Claremont  Female  College 

None . 

1880 

3 

11 

20 

30 

100 

5 

155 

7 

Lrvnishnrg 

Louisburg  Female  College 

M.  E  . 

1857 

1 

9 

30 

35 

69 

0 

134 

3 

Murfreesboro  . . . 

Chowan  Baptist  Female 

Bapt . 

1852 

3 

3 

6 

38 

24 

0 

68 

6 

Institute.* 

Oxford . 

Oxford  Female  Seminary. 

Bapt . 

1850 

2 

7 

28 

30 

64 

0 

12° 

10 

Salem . 

Salem  Female  Academy 

Moravian . . 

1802 

4 

30 

0 

47 

225 

274 

42 

and  College. 

OHIO. 

Cincinnati  - . . 

Bartholomew  English  and 

P.  E.... . 

1875 

1 

13 

10 

12 

66 

0 

88 

9 

Classical  School. 

Glendale.... . 

Glendale  Female  College . 

Presb . 

1854 

1 

11 

8 

9 

59 

1 

77 

7 

Granville  .  . . 

Granville  Female  College . 

Presb  . 

1827 

1 

4 

4 

20 

10 

0 

34 

4 

Oxford . 

Oxford  College . 

Presb . . 

1849 

4 

23 

6 

51 

60 

6 

123 

17 

do . 

Western  College 

N  one _ _ 

1855 

2 

24 

0 

86 

54 

3 

143 

16 

Paines  ville _ 

1  Lake  Erie  College  and 

None  . . 

1859 

0 

21 

0 

42 

68 

0 

110 

8 

Seminary. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

1  Allentown . 

Allentown  College  for 

Reformed.. 

1867 

5 

9 

13 

39 

58 

0 

108 

9 

Women. 

Bethlehem 

Moravian  Seminary  for 

Moravian . . 

1749 

5 

17 

98 

11 

Young  Ladies. 

Chambersburg . . 

Wilson  College . 

Presb . 

|  1870 

4 

22 

0 

21 

262 

5 

288 

47 

Lititz  _ 

Linden  Hall  Seminary.... 

Moravian .. 

1794 

3 

10 

0 

32 

2 

0 

34 

6 

Mechanicsburg . . 

Irving  Female  College .... 

Luth . 

1856 

6 

7 

0 

16 

104 

0 

120 

18 

Ogontz  School. . . 

Ogontz  School . 

None . 

1  1850 

4 

18 

13 

20 

95 

0 

128 

23 

Pittsburg . 

Pennsylvania  College  for 

Presb . 

1870 

3 

20 

0 

142 

40 

2 

184 

6 

Women. 

SOUTH  CARO¬ 

LINA. 

Columbia . 

Columbia  Female  College. 

M.  E.  So  ... 

1859 

6 

6 

30 

105 

0 

135 

3 

. do  - . . 

Presbyterian  College  for 

Presb  _ 

1890 

5 

13 

4 

126 

2 

Women. 

Due  West . 

Due  West  Female  College. 

None. . . 

1858 

4 

10 

40 

40 

120 

7 

207 

30 

Gaffney.... 

Cooper- Limestone  Insti¬ 

Bapt 

1  1845 

1 

7 

30 

70 

100 

3 

tute. 

: 

Greenville  . 

Greenville  College  for 

None 

1894 

2 

6 

15 

5 

55 

0 

75 

7 

Women. 

_ do . 

Greenville  Female  College 

Bapt 

1854 

4 

10 

12 

22 

171 

1 

206 

7 

Spartanburg  .... 

Converse  College . 

N  one . 

1890 

11 

19 

0 

40 

370 

4 

414 

25 

Union . 

Clifford  Seminary 

Presb 

|  1881 

3 

13 

12 

24 

1 

50 

8 

Williamston . 

Y/iiliamston  Female  Col¬ 

None . 

1872 

l  ^ 

6 

0 

45 

65 

0 

110 

3 

lege. 

1 

i 

[ 

Statistics  of  1896-97. 
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for  tvomen,  Division  B — Continued. 


Annual  ex¬ 
penses  in  col¬ 
lege  depart¬ 
ment. 

Library. 

Value  of  scientific  apparatus. 

Value  of  grounds  and  build¬ 

ings. 

Productive  funds. 

Income. 

Benefactions. 

Volumes. 

© 

•a 

From  productive  funds. 

Tuition  fees. 

State  or  municipal  ap¬ 

propriations. 

From  other  sources. 

Total  income. 

Fees. 

Living 

ex¬ 

penses. 

Tuition. 

Other. 

Lowest. 

Moderate. 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

2© 

21 

S3 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

$45 

$190 

$140 

700 

$500 

$350 

$30,000 

$12,000 

0 

0 

$12,000 

.... 

“•>50 

'400 

2,000 

1,000 

300 

350 

3,000 

5,000 

100 

26,000 

0 

0 

12,000 

0 

0 

12,000 

0 

7,407 

12,282 

12,664 

220, 647 

$40,000 

$2,029 

74, 986 

$100 

$1,883 

78,998 

0 

100 

225 

225 

1,000 

2,500 

500 

100,000 

17,000 

17,000 

200 

225 

100,000 

35 

6 

500 

800 

0 

10,000 

0 

0 

975 

0 

765 

1,740 

59 

$4 

i 

|  130 

5, 500 

8,000 

1,500 

!  100,000 

6,000 

360 

15,000 

0 

12,000 

27,360 

$1,000 

40 

2 

1,000 

1,000 

30,000 

6.000 

6.000 

25 

30 

85 

|  1.000 

1,200 

100 

6.000 

3,5001 

. 

3,500 

48 

0 

92 

I  400 

300 

30, 000 

0 

0 

2,800 

0 

3,700 

6,500 

50 

1  150 

1 

!  1,000 

1,000 

15,000 

0 

0 

13,000 

0 

0 

13,000 

0 

10 

!  185 

210 

1 6,000 

1,000 

200,000 

10,000 

30,000 

500 

160 

450 

1,000 

35,000 

60 

250 

3,000 

1,000 

60,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

50 

100 

‘Iso 

200 

""266 

1,500 

50,000 

0 

0 

3, 500 

0 

500 

4,000 

50 

5 

5,000 

50,000 

31,000 

31, 000 

a250 

9,309 

12,000 

3.000 

154, 424 

48,500 

3, 500 

24, 710 

6 

27,313 

55, 523 

5,000 

4,500 

15, 000 

315,000 

27,000 

1,500 

24,000 

0 

2,500 

28, 000 

4,000 

40 

20 

220 

700 

500 

400 

60, 000 

* 

8,000 

0 

0 

8,000 

5,000 

60 

280 

6,000 

500 

100,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

60 

0 

190 

190 

6,000 

600 

150,000 

0 

0 

23,000 

0 

62,000 

85,000 

Icr250 

2,600 

20,000 

8,294 

1,300 

9  594 

50 

0 

175 

"200 

1,000 

1,000 

40,000 

0 

0 

25’  000 

200 

800 

12, 000 

15,000 

7, 000 

100, 000 

100,000 

100 

.... 

220 

290 

3,500 

10,000 

3,500 

250,000 

0 

0 

16,000 

0 

19,000 

35,000 

16,000 

50 

132 

150 

500 

500 

300 

75,000 

0 

0 

20, 000 

50 

"16 

150 

200 

200 

500 

60,000 

38 

o 

113 

800 

500 

10,000 

50 

iso 

175 

400 

400 

500 

40,000 

1,200 

0 

4,000 

5,200 

50 

0 

100 

120 

500 

750 

100 

21,000 

0 

0 

50 

5 

120 

200 

400 

50 

25,000 

0 

0 

11,000 

0 

0 

11,000 

50 

5 

175 

’266 

4,000 

4,000 

2, 500 

150,000 

35,000 

40 

95 

110 

100 

8,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

48 

""3 

120 

3,500 

2,000 

15,000 

1 

72 

73 

74 

75 


76 

77 

78 

79 

80 
81 

82 

83 

84 


85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 


91 


92 


93 

94 

95 

96 

97 


100 

101 

102 

103 

104 

105 

106 


a  Includes  tuition. 
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Location. 

Name. 

Religious 

denomina¬ 

tion 

controlling. 

Year 

of 

ouen- 

ing. 

4 

PrO- 

ffiKS- 

Students. 

O 

a: 

i: 

str 

o: 

© 

a 

5 

rs 

nd 

n- 

uct- 

rs. 

© 

a 

© 

& 

i  Elementary. 

OR  (  Preparatory. 

€  [  Collegiate 

© 

Is 

E3 

H3 

cS 

Jh 

$ 

1© 

Total  number  (exclud¬ 
ing  duplicates). 

|  Graduated  in  1898. 

1 

t> 

3 

11 

TENNESSEE. 

107 

Bristol . . 

M.E.So  .... 

1868 

1 

14 

12 

26 

62 

o 

100 

108 

Bapt _ 

1851 

1 

6 

20 

35 

25 

0 

80 

1  3 

lege. 

1  ° 

109 

_ do . 

Weslevan  Female  College. 

M.  E.  So _ 

1870 

1 

5 

31 

26 

62 

0 

119 

10 

110 

Columbia . 

Columbia  Athenaeum _ 

None _ 

1852 

6 

10 

32 

46 

42 

10 

130 

7 

111 

None 

1856 

3 

9 

20 

40 

50 

o 

110 

7 

112 

Gallatin _ 

Howard  Female  College . . . 

None _ 

1837 

1 

8 

18 

60 

0 

78 

5 

113 

Jackson  . 

Memphis  Conference  Fe- 

M.  E.  So _ 

1843 

1 

15 

54 

18 

100 

0 

172 

14 

male  institute. 

114 

Murfreesboro  ... 

Soule  Female  College . 

M.E . 

1852 

1 

12 

50 

25 

100 

0 

175 

17 

115 

Nashville  . . 

Nashville  College  for 

M.E.So.... 

1880 

o 

22 

118 

16 

Young  Ladies. 

118 

do  . . 

Ward  Seminarv  . . . 

Presb  . . 

1865 

6 

22 

30 

99 

175 

o 

304 

34 

117 

Pulaski _ _ 

Martin  Female  College  *  . . 

M.E . . 

1S70 

2 

16 

24 

33 

107 

9 

173 

8 

118 

Rogersville . 

Synodical  Female  College. 

Presb . 

1849 

3 

13 

0 

16 

154 

3 

173 

12 

TEXAS. 

119 

Belton  . . 

Baylor  Female  College .... 

Bapt  . . . 

1845 

3 

9 

20 

60 

210 

3 

293 

19 

120 

Bonham _ _ 

Carlton  College . . 

Christian 

1867 

2 

9 

42 

10 

37 

0 

89 

7 

121 

Chapel  Hill . 

Chapel  Hill  Female  Col¬ 

M.E.So—. 

1853 

1 

5 

24 

36 

10 

70 

4 

lege. 

VIRGINIA. 

122 

Abingdon . 

Martha  Washington  Col¬ 

M.E.. . 

1860 

3 

12 

30 

20 

125 

0 

175 

12 

lege. 

123 

__  do . . 

Stonewall  Jackson  Fe¬ 

Presb  . . 

1869 

1 

7 

ok 

20 

34 

o 

79 

0 

male  Institute. 

124 

Bristol . 

Southwest  Virginia  Insti¬ 

Bapt . . 

1884 

7 

8 

32 

151 

o 

183 

3 

1 

tute. 

125 

Charlottesville  .. 

Albemarle  College  for 

None _ 

1897 

4 

7 

4 

49 

18 

0 

71 

3 

Young  Ladies. 

126 

Danville  . . 

Roanoke  Female  College .. 

Bapt  _ 

1859 

o 

g 

22 

56 

o 

78 

g 

127 

Hollins . 

Hollins  Institute - - 

Bapt . 

1842 

8 

21 

‘6 

20 

167 

0 

187 

12 

128 

Marion  . 

Marion  Female  College .... 

Luth. . 

1873 

2 

7 

20 

18 

49 

o 

87 

5 

129 

Norfolk . 

N orf oik  College  for  Young 

None _ 

1878 

3 

15 

15 

34 

135 

o 

184 

19 

Ladies. 

130 

Petersburg . 

Southern  Female  College . 

None. . 

1863 

4 

8 

10 

15 

75 

0 

100 

3 

131 

Richmond  . . . 

Woman’s  College  * . . 

Bapt . 

1854 

8 

H 

50 

150 

5 

205 

29 

132 

Staunton _ 

Virginia  Female  Institute  . 

P.E _ 

1844 

3 

13 

88 

3 

133 

Winchester . 

Valley  Female  College .... 

M.E.So... 

1872 

2 

6 

4 

2 

36 

2 

44 

2 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

134 

Parkersburg _ 

Parkersburg  Female  Sem¬ 

None . . 

1872 

1 

3 

30 

10 

o 

0 

42 

0 

inary. 

WISCONSIN. 

135 

Milwaukee  _ 

Milwaukee-Downer  Col¬ 

None _ 

1895 

0 

17 

0 

144 

26 

0 

170 

2 

lege. 

*  Statistics  of  1896-97. 
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for  women,  Division  B — Continued. 


Annual  ex¬ 
penses  in  col¬ 
lege  depart¬ 
ment. 

Library. 

Value  of  scientific  apparatus. 

Value  of  grounds  and  build¬ 

ings. 

Productive  funds. 

Income. 

Benefactions. 

Volumes. 

V  alue. 

From  productive  funds. 

Tuition  fees. 

State  or  municipal  ap¬ 

propriations. 

From  other  sources. 

Total  income. 

Fees. 

Living 

ex¬ 

penses. 

Tuition. 

Other. 

Lowest. 

Moderate. 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

IS 

1® 

2® 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

1  ay 

2,500 

$50, 000 

$5, 000 

$300 

$4,700! 

0 

$5,000 

$10, 000 

$166 

1,800 

fl 

8 

O 

$150 

12,500 

o 

50 

$2 

100 

10, 000 

0 

0 

4,000 

0 

0 

4,000 

60 

0 

150 

7,506 

3,000 

80'  000 

50 

0 

150 

200 

1,000 

1,200 

'300 

is;  000 

0 

0 

5,000, 

0 

0 

5, 600 

0 

45 

1 

125 

500 

400 

15, 000 

0 

0 

6, 5001 

0 

0 

6, 500 

0 

60 

.... 

112 

125 

5, 322 

2,500 

900 

48, 000 

0 

0 

10,000 

0 

12,000 

22, 000 

0 

70 

100 

130 

500 

900 

500 

15,000 

0 

0 

13,000 

0 

0 

13,000 

0 

70 

200 

...J 

1,250 

140, 000 

75 

200 

200 

1,500 

2,500 

150,000 

0 

0 

25,000 

0 

15,000 

40,000 

0 

50 

100 

150 

2,000 

2,000 

500 

50, 000 

30,000 

1,800 

8,000 

0 

0 

9,800 

34 

2 

54 

90 

1,000 

1,200 

100 

40, 000 

8,000 

0 

7,000 

15, 000 

0 

50 

o 

150 

1,100 

2,000 

500 

100,000 

0 

0 

15, 000 

0 

30, 000 

45,000 

45 

9 

144 

435 

1,420 

300 

8,000 

0 

0 

5, 278 

0 

0 

5, 278 

0 

*45 

2 

110 

500 

500 

200 

12, 000 

2,500 

2, 500 

50 

130 

140 

1,000 

500 

50,000 

8,000 

8,000 

16, 000 

40 

135 

400 

500 

500 

30, 000 

0 

0 

3,000 

0 

2,000 

5, 000 

60 

0 

165 

225 

1,000 

500 

25 

150,000 

0 

0 

15,000 

0 

5,000 

20, 000 

0 

36 

100 

125 

100 

175 

4,000 

0 

0 

4,000 

50 

126 

1  000 

600 

500 

25, 000 

o 

o 

3,292 

0 

0 

3, 292 

60 

— 

186 

*186 

2.000 

2,500 

150,000 

0 

0 

20, 000 

0 

0 

20, 000 

0 

35 

100 

210 

20,000 

0 

0 

2,000 

0 

0 

2,000 

$2, 000 

60 

285 

1,500 

150, 000 

0 

0 

14,000 

0 

0 

14, 000 

80 

2,000 

85 

150 

65,000 

0 

0 

18,000 

0 

0 

18,000 

50 

250 

1,500 

60, 000 

4,500 

5,000 

9, 500 

40 

.... 

130 

150 

500 

350 

50 

20,000 

4,894 

180 

350 

350 

6, 500 

120 

300 

300 

4,121 

2,000 

40,000 

150,000 

6,000 

28,500 

0 

0 

34,500 

18,500 

107 

108 

109 

110 
111 
112 
118 


115 

116 

117 

118 


119 

120 
121 


122 

123 

124 

125 

126 

127 

128 

129 

130 

131 

132 

133 


134 


135 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 


Table  40. — Statistics  of 


Location. 


Name. 


a 


p. 

o 


3 


2 


Auburn,  Ala . 

Fort  Collins,  Colo . 

Golden,  Colo . . 

Storrs,  Conn . 

Atlanta,  Ga . 

Chicago,  Ill . . 

Lafayette,  ind . 

Terre  Haute,  Ind . 

Ames.  Iowa . 

Manhattan,  Kans . 

Annapolis,  Md . 

Amherst,  Mass . 

Boston,  Mass . 

Worcester,  Mass. . 

Agricultural  College,  Mich 

Houghton.  Mich . . 

Agricultural  College,  Miss 

Westside,  Miss . 

Bozeman,  Mont . . 

Durham,  N.  H . 

Hoboken,  N.  J . 

Newark,  N.  J.  - . 

Mesilla  Pai’k.N.  Mex . 

Socorro,  N.  Mex  .  _ . . 

Potsdam,  N.  Y . 

Troy,  N.  Y... . . .  ... 

West  Point,  N.  Y  . . 

Greensboro,  N.  C... . 

Raleigh,  N.  C-. . 

Agricultural  College,  N. 

Dak. 


Alabama  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College . 

Colorado  Agricultural  College . 

(Colorado)  State  School  of  Mines... . 

Storrs  Agricultural  College . . . . . . 

Georgia  School  of  Technology . 

Armour  Institute  of  Technology . . 

Purdue  University . . . 

Rose  Polytechnic  Institute. . . . 

Iowa  Agricultural  College . . . . 

Kansas  Agricultural  College . . . 

United  States  Naval  Academy. . . 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College... . . . 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology . 

Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute . . . . . 

Michigan  Agricultural  College . . . . 

Michigan  College  of  Mines . 

Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College . 

Alcorn  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College . 

Montana  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. . 

New  Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts 

Stevens  Institute  of  Technology . 

Newark  Technical  School. . . 

New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts.. 

Ne  w  Mexico  School  of  Mines . 

Clarkson  School  of  Technology . - . 

Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute. . . 

United  States  Military  Academy . . . . 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  for  the  Colored  Race 
North  Carolina  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts 
North  Dakota  Agricultural  College . 


1872 

1879 
1874 
1881 
1888 
1893 
1874 
1883 
1868 
1863 
1845 

1867 
1865 

1868 
1857 
1885 

1880 
1871 
1893 
1867 
1871 
1885 
1891 

1893 
1896 
1824 
1802 

1894 

1889 

1890 


Cleveland,  Ohio . 

Stillwater,  Okla . 

Corvallis,  Oreg . 

Kingston,  R.  I . 

Charleston,  S.  C . 

Clemson  College,  S.  C . 

Brookings,  S.  Dak. . 

Rapid  City, S. Dak . . 

College  Station,  Tex . 

Logan,  Utah . 

Blacksburg,  Ya . 

Lexington,  Ya . 

Pullman,  Wash . 


Case  School  of  Applied  Science . 

Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College. . 

Oregon  State  Agricultural  College . 

Rhode  Island  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts.. 

South  Carolina  Military  Academy . 

Clemson  Agricultural  College . 

South  Dakota  Agricultural  College . 

(South  Dakota)  State  School  of  Mines . . 

Agricultural  and  lechanical  College  of  Texas . 

Utah  Agricultural  College . . . 

Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College . 

Virginia  Military  Institute . 

Washington  Agricultural  College  and  School  of  Science. . 


1881 

1891 
1870 
1890 
1843 
1893 
1884 
1886 
1876 
1890 
1872 
1839 

1892 
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schools  of  technology. 


Professors  and  instructors. 

Students. 

Prepara¬ 
tory  de¬ 
partment. 

Collegiate 

depart¬ 

ment. 

Total 
number 
(exclud¬ 
ing  dupli¬ 
cates). 

Prepara¬ 
tory  de¬ 
partment. 

Collegiate 

depart¬ 

ment. 

Graduate  department. 

Total 
number 
(exclud¬ 
ing  dupli¬ 
cates). 

Resident. 

Non¬ 

resident. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

1 

Male. 

Female,  j 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

9 

SO 

11 

IS 

13 

14 

1 

15 

17 

IS 

a® 

1 

0 

33 

0 

33 

0 

29 

0 

269 

20 

23 

0 

0 

0 

321 

20 

0 

1 

39 

2 

22 

3 

28 

1 7 

154 

59 

3 

0 

3 

1 

245 

99 

0 

0 

12 

0 

12 

0 

0 

0 

175 

1 

5 

0 

Oj 

0 

180 

1 

0 

0 

12 

3 

12 

3 

0 

0 

84 

24 

0 

0 

0 

0 

84 

24 

2 

0 

13 

0 

15 

0 

100 

0 

167 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

267 

0 

14 

2 

28 

3 

42 

28 

176 

82 

143 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

349 

703 

0 

0 

58 

6 

58 

6 

0 

0 

617 

76 

21 

21 

15 

0 

653 

97 

0 

0 

20 

0 

20 

0 

0 

0 

100 

0 

1 

6 

3 

0 

104 

0 

49 

10 

49 

10 

45 

26 

460 

100 

K 

0 

0 

o 

510 

126 

6 

2 

18 

6 

24 

8 

62 

15 

426 

243 

30 

3 

2 

521 

282 

0 

0 

70 

0 

70 

0 

0 

0 

259 

0 

3 

*0 

0 

0 

262 

0 

0 

0 

19 

0 

19 

0 

0 

0 

134 

0 

15 

0 

1 

0 

173 

0 

0 

0 

131 

1 

131 

1 

0 

0 

1,062 

69 

67 

3 

0 

0 

1,129 

72 

„  0 

0 

30 

0 

30 

0 

0 

0 

216 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

216 

0 

0 

0 

37 

5 

37 

5 

0 

0 

319 

80 

2 

3 

0 

0 

386 

83 

0 

0 

17 

0 

17 

0 

0 

0 

122 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

122 

0 

3 

0 

18 

0 

21 

0 

91 

2 

190 

9 

9 

0 

2 

0 

285 

11 

6 

0 

8 

0 

14 

0 

224 

0 

24 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

248 

0 

1 

2 

12 

4 

13 

6 

98 

85 

13 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

111 

90 

8 

0 

17 

0 

17 

■  0 

7 

0 

65 

14 

2 

0 

0 

0 

96 

14 

10 

0 

21 

0 

31 

0 

145 

0 

230 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

375 

0 

1 

0 

8 

0 

9 

0 

45 

0 

161 

14 

0 

0 

0 

0 

206 

14 

1 

o 

14 

3 

14 

3 

98 

36 

54 

26 

1 

0 

0 

0 

153 

62 

1 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

14 

1 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

3 

6 

0 

6 

1 

4 

2 

24 

0 

0 

o 

o 

o 

87 

110 

0 

0 

15 

0 

15 

0 

0 

0 

138 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

138 

0 

0 

0 

55 

0 

55 

0 

0 

0 

233 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

233 

0 

6 

1 

9 

1 

9 

1 

36 

31 

37 

12 

1 

0 

0 

0 

74 

43 

0 

0 

22 

0 

22 

0 

0 

0 

240 

0 

15 

0 

0 

0 

255 

0 

3 

9 

10 

2 

13 

4 

134 

41 

32 

20 

3 

0 

0 

0 

169 

61 

0 

0 

20 

0 

20 

0 

0 

0 

224 

0 

16 

0 

0 

0 

240 

0 

1 

1 

9 

0 

10 

1 

59 

39 

50 

20i 

1 

0 

0 

0! 

110 

59 

6 

0 

21 

6 

21 

6 

0 

0 

177 

144 

7 

8 

0 

0 

184 

152 

0 

0 

18 

7 

18 

7 

0 

0 

98 

48 

5 

2 

0 

0 

101 

50 

0 

0 

9 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

125 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

125 

0 

5 

0 

24 

0 

29 

0 

240 

0 

200 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

450 

0 

5 

0 

10 

4 

15 

4 

36 

12 

215 

118 

8 

5 

3 

3 

262 

138 

5 

0 

5 

0 

21 

0 

21 

0 

0 

0 

22 

0 

22 

0 

0 

0 

334 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

337 

0 

8 

0 

17 

4 

20 

4 

209 

70 

103 

61 

1 

3 

0 

0 

313 

134 

0 

0 

31 

0 

31 

0 

0 

0 

294 

0 

39 

0 

0 

0 

333 

0 

0 

0 

14 

0 

14 

0 

0 

0 

221 

0 

0 

0 

1 

.  0 

222 

0 

4 

1 

20 

1 

22 

2 

119 

73 

110 

55 

1 

1 

0 

0 

! 

231 

149 

1 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

II 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

23 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

33 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 


1$ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 
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Table  46. — Statistics  of  schools 


Name. 

Annual 
ex¬ 
penses 
in  colle¬ 
giate 
depart 
ment. 

Annual 

living 

ex¬ 

penses. 

Number  of  fellowships. 

I  Number  of  scholarships. 

Library. 

8 

0 

ro 

> 

Pi 

0 

0 

PQ 

VI 

-p 

0) 

n 

1 

Ph 

©’ 

Is 

> 

<D 

<D 

| 

CO 

o 

0 

u 

© 

A 

O 

in 

<D 

£ 

o 

hi 

© 

-h> 

c3 

0 

O 

2 

j  2© 

21 

22 

23 

24 

26 

27 

2S 

Alabama  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 

(a) 

$12 

$125 

$160 

0 

13 

9,850 

8,415 

$14,000 

Colorado  Agricultural  College . 

0 

0 

120 

140 

0 

0 

9,968 

1,021 

10,439 

(Colorado)  State  School  of  Mines . 

0 

0 

200 

300 

0 

0 

3, 757 

600 

11,600 

Storrs  Agricultural  College  - . . 

0 

0 

125 

125 

0 

'  0 

5,000 

1,600 

5,500 

$25 

20 

50 

90 

0 

0 

75 

15,000 

300 

15,000 

Purdue  University . 

0 

{I 

Vl50 

250 

0 

0 

8,098 

2,354 

15,000 

75 

25 

225 

275 

8,500 

1,000 

17,000 

Iowa  Agricultural  College. . . . 

0 

111 

0 

0 

11, 458 

2,000 

15, 000 

Kansas  Agricultural  College . 

0 

'"6 

100 

'200 

0 

0 

19, 040 

14,000 

33, 219 

United  States  Naval  Academy . . . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

38,000 

33,000 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College . . 

60 

231 

a5o 

0 

0 

18. 600 

0 

18, 600 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  ... 

200 

500 

2 

70 

40, 015 

14, 148 

100,000 

Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute. . 

160 

200 

300 

65 

4, 900 

3,000 

10,000 

Michigan  Agricultural  College 

0 

6 

125 

150 

21,000 

4,000 

42, 125 

Michigan  College  of  Mines . . . . 

c25 

162 

225 

6 

4 

13,600 

1, 700 

29,840 

Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col¬ 

0 

5 

75 

0 

0 

6,487 

7,690 

8,520 

lege. 

Alcorn  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 

3  520 

4, 800 

4,000 

Montana  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 

0 

10 

133 

190 

0 

6 

3,300 

2,000 

6,000 

Arts. 

New  Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture  and 

60 

15 

105 

123 

0 

54 

5,600 

3,700 

6,600 

Mechanic  Arts. 

Stevens  Institute  of  Technology  .. 

3150 

250 

300 

0 

19 

9,300 

18,000 

Newark  Technical  School 

0 

0 

700 

800 

New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and  Me¬ 

0 

5 

150 

200 

0 

0 

3,316 

1,000 

7,500 

chanic  Arts. 

New  Mesico  School  of  Mines . . 

10 

200 

250 

200 

300 

475 

Clarkson  School  of  Technology.  . . 

80 

100 

150 

540 

456 

1,776 

Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute . . 

200 

”6 

190 

300 

0 

0 

6.500 

1,500 

10, 000 

United  States  Military  Academy _ _ 

0 

0 

41,544 

6, 689 

50,000 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  for  the 

714 

2,000 

1,000 

Colored  Race. 

.... 

_ 

N orth  Carolina  College  of  Agriculture  and 

20 

5 

130 

150 

1,274 

1,500 

Mechanic  Arts. 

North  Dakota  Agricultural  College. . 

0 

150 

200 

0 

0 

4,075 

600 

5,000 

Case  School  of  Applied  Science. .  . . 

100 

95 

152 

0 

20 

2,000 

5,000 

Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col¬ 

0 

125 

0 

0 

4,200 

j  3,000 

7,500 

lege. 

Oregon  State  Agricultural  College _ 

100 

150 

5,700 

6,000 

Rhode  Island  College  of  Agriculture  and  Me¬ 

0 

195 

6, 750 

7,500 

11,625 

chanic  Arts. 

South  Carolina  Military  Academy . . 

68 

5,000 

400 

5,000 

Clemson  Agricultural  College . . 

40 

5 

100 

0 

0 

5, 000 

2,000 

8,000 

South  Dakota  Agricultural  College.. . . 

12 

145 

"266 

0 

0 

5,900 

9, 500 

10,000 

(.South  Dakota)  State  School  of  Mines . i__ 

190 

0 

0 

500 

2001 

800 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Tesas. 

""6 

.... 

140 

140 

0 

0 

5,000 

3,500 

6,000 

Utah  Agricultural  College . . 

0 

80 

90 

5, 100 

3,750 

3001 

8,000 

Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 

30 

90 

200 

2, 500 

2,000 

Virginia  Military  Institute. . . . 

75 

330 

365 

"”6 

54 

10, 000 

5,283 

25, 000 

Washington  Agricultural  College  and  School 

3, 330 

1,8361 

| 

5,000 

of  Science. 

_ 

a  Free  to  residents;  $20  to  nonresidents. 
6  $80  to  nonresidents. 


c  To  residents;  $150  to  nonresidents. 
d  To  residents;  $225  to  nonresidents. 
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of  technology — Continued. 


Value  of  scientific  apparatus. 

Value  of  grounds  and  buildings. 

Productive  funds. 

Income. 

Benefactions. 

Tuition  fees. 

From  productive  funds. 

State  or  municipal  appro¬ 

priations. 

United  States  Government 

appropriations. 

From  other  sources. 

o 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

§69, SCO 

§136,418 

§253,500 

§480 

§20,230 

§9, 988 

$27,524 

§3, 902 

$62,174 

0 

1 

30, 000 

192, 229 

48,583 

0 

3,504 

45,827 

38, 000 1 

1,581 

88.892 

0 

2 

37,500 

140,000 

0 

0 

0 

34, 000 

0 

0 

34, 000 

§750 

3 

5,389 

100,000 

135,000 

0 

6,750 

15,000 

38,000 

0 

59, 750 

0 

4 

50,000 

150.000 

0 

3,000 

0 

25, 000 

0 

0 

28,000 

0 

5 

2, 000, 000 

30, 000 

70,000 

100, 000 

6 

275,000 

405,000 

340,000 

17,087 

17,000 

65, 375 

38,000 

36,544 

174,006 

5,500 

90,000 

200. 000 

600,000 

8,000 

33,000 

0 

0 

0 

41,000 

8 

160,000 

470,000 

681,034 

0 

50,049 

28, 900 

38,000 

63,471 

180,420 

9 

60, 658 

254,225 

503, 479 

0 

27,700 

5,000 

38,000 

11, 993 

82, 693 

. 50 

10 

100,000 

795, 896 

0 

0 

0 

0 

203,719 

0 

'203,719 

0 

11 

8,750 

232, 775 

360, 575 

500 

10, 796 

25,000 

30,333 

0 

66, 809 

12 

200,000 

950.000 

650,000 

215, 045 

72, 174 

25,000 

7,667 

2,753 

322,639 

59,231 

13 

90,000 

5oo;ooo 

610. 000 

26,000 

34,000 

3,000 

0 

0 

63,000 

11,000 

14 

104, 090 

355, 239 

625;  000 

140 

46,843 

11,000 

38,000 

18, 688 

114, 671 

15 

121, 685 

130,971 

0 

1,140 

0 

40, 000 

0 

5,570 

46.710 

16 

8,500 

175, 260 

9S,  575 

180 

5,915 

20,500 

25, 681 

14, 721 

66, 997 

0 

17 

88,750 

68,750 

98,575 

0 

6,815 

34, 629 

12,319 

0 

53,763 

18 

10,000 

120,000 

0 

2,010 

0 

12,000 

38,000 

0 

52,010 

19 

42,000 

183,881 

116,000 

0 

6,800 

5,000 

38, 000 

0 

49,800 

10, 000 

20 

50, 000 

337, 000 

475, 000 

33, 696 

19, 950 

0 

0i 

3, 386 

57,032 

21 

5,000 

70, 000 

0 

391 

0 

10,000 

0 

0 

10,391 

3,500 

22 

20, 000 

61,000 

0 

900 

0 

4, 647 

38,000 

373 

43,920 

0 

23 

1,000 

45,000 

0 

200 

0 

4,080 

0 

52 

4, 332 

24 

18, 524 

124, 276 

300,000 

2,628 

19,000 

0 

o; 

940 

22, 568 

755 

25 

20  944 

125  000 

141, 765 

25, 770 

6,511 

0 

01 

401 

32, 682 

1  23 

450,000 

2, 000’  000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

479, 573 

0 

479,573 

27 

18,000 

42, 000 

0 

0 

0 

12, 500 

8, 064 

110 

20, 674 

28 

8o,  5oi 

125,000 

4,083 

7,500 

7,500 

14,936 

0 

34, 019 

29 

18,000 

120,000 

0 

0 

0 

16,000 

38,000 

2,500 

56, 500 

30 

75,000 

500,000 

2,000,000 

18,000 

45,000 

0 

0 

0 

63,000 

31 

20,000 

25,000 

0 

0 

0 

500 

38,000 

1,167 

39, 667 

100 

32 

8,000 

53,000 

137,306 

0 

12, 578 

5,000 

38,000 

1,161 

56, 739 

33 

79, 566 

170, 950 

50,000 

0 

2,942 

32, 150 

38,000 

6, 000 

79,092 

34 

5,000 

85,000 

0 

17,100 

0 

20,000 

0 

0 

37,100 

35 

50,000 

220,000 

154,439 

1,350 

9,266 

56,000 

26,500 

0 

93;  116 

36 

30,000 

80,000 

0 

3, 365 

0 

17,500 

38,000 

1, 968 

60, 833 

0 

37 

10,000 

30,000 

0 

0 

0 

8,600 

0 

0 

8,600 

33 

25,000 

346,385 

209,000 

0 

14,280 

55, 500 

35,250 

0 

105, 030 

0 

39 

50,000 

171,800 

0 

0 

0 

12,250 

38,000 

6,333 

56,583 

40 

62, 000 

170,000 

344,312 

11,593 

20, 659 

15, 000 

30,333 

0 

77, 585 

41 

15,000 

250,000 

21.000 

10,000 

1,200 

30,000 

0 

0 

41,200 

42 

50,000 

115,000 

'  0 

0 

0 

11,595 

38,000 

J  3, 726 

53, 321 

43 

CHAPTER  XLIII. 


PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOLS. 


The  whole  number  of  medical  students  for  the  year,  of  all  classes  excepting 
those  in  postgraduate  schools,  was  23,433.  a  decrease  of  944  since  the  previous 
year.  This  is  the  first  time  in  ten  years  that  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  medical 
students  has  occurred,  the  annual  increase  heretofore  being  constant  and  appre¬ 
ciable.  Whether  the  lengthened  course  of  four  years  and  longer  annual  sessions, 
with  a  corresponding  increase  in  expenses,  cause  young  men  to  reflect  more  care¬ 
fully  before  entering  upon  medical  study  is  left  for  others  to  determine. 

Theological  students  showed  an  increase  of  only  200  during  the  year,  and  for 
several  years  the  increase  in  this  class  of  students  has  been  very  slight.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  it  has  equaled  the  growth  in  population. 

It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  seemingly  abnormal  increase  in  the  number  of 
law  students.  In  1890-97  they  numbered  10,449;  this  year  their  number  is  11,615. 
A  large  increase  has  been  regularly  occurring  for  ten  years,  which  shows  that  it 
is  not  an  accidental  variation.  The  ratio  of  increase  during  the  last  ten  years  has 
been  217  percent,  while  medical  students  during  the  same  length  of  time  increased 
only  79  per  cent,  and  theological  students  only  28  per  cent.  The  increase  in  the 
number  of  dental  students  in  ten  years  has  been  remarkable  also,  viz,  327  per 
cent.  Is  it  not  possible  that  the  large  growth  in  these  two  classes,  law  and  den¬ 
tistry,  is  attributable  to  similar  causes? 

In  former  years  it  was  customary  for  young  men  to  study  law  in  private  offices, 
and  dental  students  frequently  obtained  all  their  training  under  a  private  pre¬ 
ceptor.  Scarcely  any  young  man  would  expect  to  acquire  his  dental  knowledge 
in  such  manner  at  the  present  time,  but  he  now  determines  what  dental  school 
he  will  attend  almost  as  soon  as  he  decides  upon  dentistry  itself.  The  many 
advantages  of  systematic  study  in  a  law  school,  and  the  almost  absolute  necessity 
of  such  method  of  study  in  those  States  where  full  written  examinations  are 
required  for  admission  to  the  bar,  have  caused  the  discarding,  to  a  large  extent,  of 
study  in  private  offices.  This  seems  to  be  the  most  plausible  explanation  of  the 
large  number  of  students  of  law  and  dentistry,  after  making  due  allowance  for 
the  considerable  increase  now  noticeable  in  the  number  of  young  men  entering 
the  professions  generally,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  in  others  as  well,  particu¬ 
larly  in  Germany. 

The  diagram  given  shows  the  relative  number  of  students  of  the  different 
classes  at  three  decennial  periods — 1878,  1888,  and  1898.  It  will  be  seen  that  while 
the  number  of  medical  students  in  1888  was  nearly  four  times  as  great  as  the 
number  in  law,  in  1898  it  was  only  twice  as  great.  The  number  of  law  students 
in  ten  years  has  risen  much  above  the  number  in  theology,  and  likewise  the  num¬ 
ber  in  dentistry  has  nearly  doubled  the  number  in  pharmacy.  In  1878  there  were 
fourteen  times  as  many  medical  as  dental  students;  in  1898  about  three  and  one- 
half  times  as  many. 
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Table  1. — General  summary  of  statistics  of  professional  and  allied  schools  for 

1897-98. 


Class  of  schools. 

Schools. 

Instruct¬ 

ors. 

Stu¬ 

dents. 

Graduat¬ 

ing. 

Per  cent 
grad¬ 
uating. 

Theological ..................................... _ 

155 

958 

a  8, 371 
611,815 
23,433 
6, 774 

1,673 
3, 065 
5, 597 
1,848 
1,129 
109 

20 

Law.  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ .... 

83 

845 

26 

Medical _ _ _ _ 

151 

4,247 

981 

24 

Dental _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

50 

27 

Pharmaceutical _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

45 

401 

3, 712 

30 

Veterinary _ _ _ _ _ 

14 

173 

326 

33 

Nurse  training  . . . . . . . . 

377 

8, 805 

3,027 

34 

Total . 

875 

7, 585 

63, 036 

16,448 

26 

a  198  women  included.  6  147  women  included. 


COMPARATIVE  NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS  AT  DIFFERENT  PERIODS. 
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Table  2. — Comparative  statistics  of  prof essional  and  allied  schools. 


Class. 

1877-78. 

1887-88. 

1897-98. 

Increase 
in  10 
years,  a 

increase 

in 

20  years. 

Theology: 

125 

138 

155 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

4,320 

826 

6,512 

8,371 

1,673 

83 

28 

94 

985 

Law: 

50 

49 

3,012 

3,667 

1,299 

112 

11,615 

217 

286 

1,162 

3,065 

151 

Medicine  (all  classes) : 

81 

9, 942 

13,091 

3,740 

88 

23,433 

78 

136 

Graduates  . . . . . . 

3,080 

5, 597 

Medicine  (regular): 

Schools . . . . 

64 

122 

Students . 

Graduates  _ _ _ 

8  279 
2, 506 

11 

11,172 
3, 147 

21,002 

5,023 

88 

154 

Medicine  (homeopathic): 

Schools _ _ 

12 

21 

Students _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

1,215 

363 

1,118 

360 

1, 786 
387 

60 

47 

Graduates _ _ _ _ 

Dentistry: 

Schools _  _ _ _ _ _ 

12 

25 

50 

Students _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

701 

1,588 

595 

6, 774 

327 

866 

Graduates  .  _ . - . 

218 

1,848 

Pharmacy: 

Schools . 

13 

26 

45 

Students . 

Graduates  .  . . . . _  _ . 

1,187 

380 

2,721 

692 

3,712 

1,129 

38 

213 

Veterinary  medicine: 

Schools  . . . 

6 

14 

Students _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

323 

326 

1 

Graduates  _ . 

81 

109 

377 

Nurse  training: 

Schools  __  .... 

8 

33 

Students . . . . . 

1,093 

8,805 

706 

Graduates  _ . 

421 

°,027 

a  From  1888  to  1898, 


LAW  SCHOOL  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MAINE.1 

The  trustees  of  the  University  of  Maine  voted  to  open  a  law  school  October  5, 
1898,  in  the  city  of  Bangor,  having  a  population  of  about  23,000;  the  university 
proper  being  at  Orono,  9  miles  distant.  With  no  law  school  in  New  England 
north  of  Boston,  the  constituency  to  which  it  appeals  is  a  wide  one,  and  it  is 
believed  that  there  is  abundant  room  for  the  development  of  a  large  and  prosperous 
school. 

In  conformity  to  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  bar  in  the  State  of 
Maine,  the  course  of  study  has  been  arranged  to  cover  two  years. 

CONSOLIDATION  OF  MEDICAL  COLLEGES. 

At  the  graduating  exercises  of  the  Medical  College  of  New  York  University  (in 
1898),  the  chancellor,  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  M.  MacCracken,  announced  that  a  consoli¬ 
dation  of  the  medical  department  with  the  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College  had 
been  effected,  and  that  the  resulting  institution  would  be  called  i4  The  University 
and  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College.”  Dr.  Edward  G-.  Jane  way,  it  was  stated, 
would  be  the  dean  of  the  faculty.2 

Atlanta  Medical  College  and  the  Southern  Medical  College  have  been  united 
under  the  name  of  the  Atlanta  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  For  many 
years  both  of  these  schools  have  been  in  a  very  flourishing  condition,  and  naturally 
both  have  been  rivals  for  popular  prestige.  The  Atlanta  college  was  the  older, 

3  Announcement,  1898-99. 

ED  98- - 120 


New  York  Medical  Record,  May  28,  1898. 
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and,  in  fact,  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  South,  while  on  the  other  hand,  the  Southern 
had  already  attained  a  high  position  for  its  thorough  curriculum.1 

The  Cleveland  Medical  College  of  Ohio  and  the  Cleveland  University  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery  were  united  in  May,  1897,  under  the  name  of  the  Cleveland  Homeo¬ 
pathic  Medical  College. 

Buffalo  University  medical  department  and  the  Niagara  University  medical 
school  were  consolidated  in  1898.  The  faculties  of  the  two  institutions  will  hence¬ 
forth  work  together  under  the  charter  of  the  University  of  Buffalo.  This  will  add 
materially  to  the  teaching  strength  of  the  institution,  as  the  Niagara  faculty 
brings  not  only  a  number  of  strong  and  experienced  teachers,  but  also  a  quantity 
of  valuable  apparatus,  books,  pathological  specimens,  and  a  great  amount  of 
material  for  clinical  instruction.2 3 

Rush  Medical  College 3  entered  into  relations  of  affiliation  with  the  University  of 
Chicago  in  April,  1898.  One  of  the  conditions  precedent  to  affiliation  was  the 
removal  of  a  debt  of  $71,000  against  the  college.  This  was  raised  by  the  gift  of 
$25,000  each  from  Dr.  Nicholas  Senn,  professor  of  surgery,  and  Dr.  Ephraim 
Ingals,  professor  emeritus  of  materia  medica  and  therapeutics.  The  remainder  of 
the  debt  was  raised  by  subscription  from  the  other  members  of  the  faculty.  In 
view  of  the  generous  gifts  of  the  above-named  gentlemen,  the  trustees  established 
the  Nicholas  Senn  professorship  of  surgery  and  the  Ingals  professorship  of  thera¬ 
peutics  and  preventive  medicine. 

Rush  Medical  College  has  adopted  the  quarterly  system  in  vogue  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago,  which  will  go  into  effect  the  present  year.4  The  academic  year 
will  begin  July  1,  and  will  be  divided  into  four  quarters,  designated  the  summer, 
autumn,  winter,  and  spring  quarters,  and  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  July, 
October,  January,  and  April,  respectively.  Instruction  will  be  given  in  all  depart¬ 
ments  during  each  quarter,  and  the  several  courses  will  be  so  arranged  that  a 
student  can  begin  his  medical  study  at  the  commencement  of  any  quarter,  and 
continue  it  advantageously.  He  may  continue  in  residence  at  the  college  as  many 
successive  quarters  as  he  desires,  but  credit  will  not  be  given  for  more  than  three 
successive  quarters.  Attendance  upon  twelve  quarters  will  be  required  for 
graduation,  and  at  least  forty-five  months  must  intervene  between  the  beginning 
of  a  student’s  first  course  of  medical  study  and  the  date  of  his  graduation. 

CORNELL,  UNIVERSITY  MEDICAL  COLLEGE.5 

The  event  of  the  year,  and  one  of  the  epoch-making  events  in  the  entire  history 
of  Cornell  University,  was  the  establishment  of  the  medical  college.  Ever  since 
the  university  opened,  its  sanguine  friends  have  dreamed  of  a  medical  department; 
but  the  treasury  was  always  overdrawn  for  the  suppoit  of  existing  departments, 
and  no  benefactor  came  forward  with  an  endowment  for  a  department  of  medi¬ 
cine.  It  is  true  that  from  time  to  time  proposals  were  received  for  the  federation 
of  independent  medical  schools  in  other  cities,  but  such  unions  offered  no  prospect 
for  the  advancement  of  medical  education,  and  the  university  shrank  from  even 
a  nominal  connection  with  proprietary  institutions  whose  ultimate  object  was 
economic  and  financial,  not  scientific  and  educational. 

But  if  Cornell  had  no  medical  department,  she  cultivated  with  special  zeal  and 
assiduity  those  biological  sciences  which  form  the  scientific  foundation  of  the 
medical  profession.  Furthermore,  this  university  recognized  the  indispensable 
importance  of  these  sciences  to  the  physician  and  surgeon  at  a  time  when — to 


1  Atlanta  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  July,  1898. 

2  Announcement  of  1898-99. 

3  Report  to  this  office  for  year  1897-98. 

4  Mew  York  Medical  Record,  February  11, 1899. 

5  President's  Report,  1897-98,  page  45. 
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quote  from  Prof.  Buft  G-.  Wilder’s  writings  in  1875 — students  of  medicine  were 
accustomed  to  hear  “lectures  upon  surgery  without  any  knowledge  of  anatomy, 
and  upon  therapeutics  while  ignorant  of  physiology.”  Indeed,  within  two  years 
after  its  opening  in  1868,  Cornell  University  had  arranged  a  four-years’  course  in 
natural  history,  leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science,  which  was  well 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  students  who  contemplated  the  study  of  medicine;  and, 
in  1878,  for  such  students  as  could  not  take  this  full  course,  a  shorter  two-years’ 
course  was  provided,  in  which  a  large  amount  of  time  was  devoted  to  practical 
work  in  anatomy,  physiology,  histology,  and  chemistry.  Thus,  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity,  from  the  beginning,  has  recognized  and  acted  upon  the  first  great  principle 
of  medical  education,  the  principle  so  emphatically  enunciated  by  Professor  Hux¬ 
ley  in  his  address  to  the  medical  students  of  University  College,  London:  “  I  do 
not  believe  that  all  the  talking  about  and  thinking  of  medical  education  will  do 
the  slightest  good  until  the  fact  is  clearly  recognized  that  men  must  be  thoroughly 
grounded  in  the  theoretical  branches  of  their  profession.  ” 

The  theoretical  branches  of  the  medical  profession  have  been  well  taught  in  the 
scientific  laboratories  of  Cornell  University,  and  they  must  be  even  more  fully 
and  thoroughly  taught  in  the  future.  But  medicine  is  an  art  as  well  as  a  science. 
The  practical  part  of  the  curriculum  presupposes  hospitals,  clinics,  and  dispen¬ 
saries,  which  exist  in  sufficient  supply  only  in  a  large  city.  If  a  medical  course 
is  given  in  a  small  city  or  village  where  these  facilities  do  not  exist,  it  is  no  better 
than  the  teachings  of  physics  and  chemistry  without  a  laboratory.  It  follows, 
therefore,  as  a  second  principle  of  medical  education,  that  for  the  purely  profes¬ 
sional  subjects  of  the  curriculum  students  should  have  access  to  the  hospitals  and 
dispensaries  of  a  large  city,  which,  in  the  case  of  Cornell  University,  should 
undoubtedly  be  the  city  of  New  York.  The  ideal  arrangement  would  be  for 
students  to  complete  their  scientific  training  in  the  extensive  laboratories  of  the 
university  at  Ithaca  and  then  take  their  professional  branches  under  medical 
professors  in  New  York  who  are  entitled  to  utilize,  for  teaching  purposes,  the  vast 
quantity  and  variety  of  clinical  material  found  in  the  great  city  hospitals. 

For  Cornell  University,  therefore,  situated  as  it  is  in  a  small  city,  the  ideal  of  a 
medical  department  would  be  one  which  should  be  located  in  New  York  City,  but 
which  should  at  the  same  time  utilize  the  scientific  instruction  offered  in  the 
academic  department  at  Ithaca.  In  practice  this  means  provision  for  a  full  four- 
years’  course  in  New  York,  with  the  duplication  at  Ithaca  of  the  first  two  years 
of  the  course — the  scientific  bases  of  medicine — anatomy,  physiology,  chemistry, 
bacteriology,  histology,  etc.  For  Cornell  University,  therefore,  Huxley’s  saying 
is  especially  true,  that  “the  question  of  medical  education  is,  in  a  very  large  and 
broad  sense,  a  question  of  finance.” 

Thanks  to  the  generosity  and  wisdom  of  Col.  Oliver  H.  Payne,  this  ideal  is  an 
actuality.  A  gift  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  medical  department 
of  this  university  having  been  tendered  to  the  trustees  by  him,  it  was,  at  a  special 
meeting  of  the  board,  held  April  14, 1898,  voted  to  “establish  a  medical  department 
in  New  York  City,  to  be  known  and  designated  as  the  Cornell  University  Medical 
College,  of  which  a  portion  of  the  instruction  may  be  duplicated  in  Ithaca.”  Six 
professors  were  then  elected  to  chairs  in  the  new  department,  to  which  were  sub¬ 
sequently  added  5  more  members  of  the  faculty  and  56  clinical  professors,  instruct¬ 
ors,  clinical  assistants,  etc.  With  this  teaching  staff  of  67  in  the  medical  college, 
assisted  by  the  professors  in  the  scientific  departments  of  the  university,  the  new 
department;  will  begin  its  first  year  on  October  4,  1898. 

All  the  advantages  of  Cornell  University,  rural  and  urban,  will  be  combined  for 
the  student  of  the  science  of  medicine.  The  great  hospitals  of  New  York  City, 
with  which  an  unusually  large  proportion  of  the  faculty  are  connected  in  the 
capacity  of  surgeons  or  physicians,  make  it  imperative  that  the  last  two  years  of 
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the  course  should  be  taken  by  all  students  of  the  college  in  that  city,  where  the 
opportunities  of  clinical  instruction  are  literally  unsurpassed. 

To  the  student,  too,  who  aims  to  excel  in  his  profession,  and  to  that  end  is  not 
contented  with  completing  the  bare  minimum  of  work  necessary  to  obtaining  his 
professional  degree,  Cornell  University  offers  further  encouragement.  In  the 
academic  department  the  student  has  absolute  liberty  in  the  choice  of  studies,  so 
that,  if  the  future  medical  student  enters  that  course  he  may,  while  cultivating 
letters  and  philosophy,  at  the  same  time  master  thoroughly  his  anatomy,  physi¬ 
ology,  histology,  chemistry,  physics,  and  botany,  and  at  the  end  of  four  years 
receive  his  A.  B.  degree.  There  then  would  remain  of  the  medical  curriculum 
only  the  professional  branches,  which  he  could  compass  in  the  next  two  years  in 
New  York  City.  Thus,  thanks  to  the  elective  system,  he  would  win  both  the 
A.  B.  and  the  M.  D.  degrees  in  six  years,  though  each  separately  requires  four 
years. 

A  building  in  the  grounds  of  the  Bellevue  Hospital  has  been  leased  from  the 
commissioner  of  charities  for  the  use  of  the  medical  college  during  the  year 
1898-99.  A  site  for  the  permanent  home  of  the  department  has  been  purchased  at 
a  cost  of  $150,000.  It  comprises  the  entire  First  Avenue  front  of  the  block  lying 
between  Twenty-seventh  and  Twenty-eighth  streets,  a  space  of  100  by  200  feet. 

HIGHER  TRAINING  FOR  MILITARY  SURGERY  AND  SANITATION. 

[By  George  M.  Kober,  M.  D.,  Washington,  D.  C.1] 

Perhaps  no  subject  just  now  is  of  greater  interest  to  the  profession  and  the  pub¬ 
lic  than  the  training  of  medical  men  as  future  medical  officers  of  the  Army.  Few 
men  will  question  that  military  surgery  and  sanitation  should  have  a  place  in  the 
medical-college  curriculum.  Those  who  are  in  doubt  will  simply  have  to  recall 
our  experience  in  past  wars  and  consider  the  probabilities  of  the  future. 

In  the  Crimean  war  the  French  army  lost  1  man  out  of  3  of  the  whole  army, 
and  of  95,613  lives  lost  only  10,240  were  killed,  about  as  many  died  of  wounds, 
while  the  remainder,  more  than  75,000,  died  of  disease. 

The  total  deaths  in  the  Union  Army  during  our  civil  war  numbered  259,496,  or 
over  15  per  cent  of  the  entire  number  of  enlistments.  Of  this  number,  124,586,  or 
nearly  one-half,  died  from  disease,  while  134,910  were  killed  in  battle  or  died  from 
the  effects  of  wounds.  Indeed  it  is  calculated  that  in  that  war  the  Union  Army 
treated  over  6,000,000  cases,  including  151,384  cases  of  continued  fever,  mostly 
typhoid,  1,739,135  cases  of  diarrhea  and  dysentery,  76,318  cases  of  measles,  18,952 
cases  of  smallpox,  and  24,812  cases  of  erysipelas. 

‘  ‘  What  an  excess  of  pain  and  sorrow — what  an  ocean  of  tears  and  blood — are  con¬ 
tained  in  these  figures!  ” 

Consider,  if  you  please,  that  in  addition  to  this  terrible  sacrifice  of  human  life 
a  generous  nation  expends  $140,000,000  a  year  for  the  support  of  invalids  of  this 
war. 

In  spite  of  this  array  of  preventable  diseases,  Professor  Virchow,  the  highest 
medical  authority  in  Germany,  in  reviewing  the  medical  history  of  that  war,  said: 
“  That  the  French  in  the  Crimea  learned  from  their  experience  little  or  nothing, 
and  the  Americans  during  the  civil  war  so  much,  was  not  due  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  need  which  the  Americans  had  to  suffer — for  this  was  not  greater  than  that 
experienced  by  the  French  in  the  Crimea— but  rather  to  the  critical  and  truly 
scientific  spirit,  the  open  mind,  the  sound  and  practical  common  sense  which  in 
America  gradually  permeated  all  departments  of  army  organization,  and  which, 
under  the  wonderful  cooperation  of  an  entire  nation,  reached  the  highest  point  of 
humane  effort  ever  attained  in  a  great  war.” 

From  this  time  dates  a  new  era  in  military  medicine,  and  the  knowledge  pur¬ 
chased  at  so  vast  an  expense,  has  had  a  beneficial  influence  upon  other  armies  and 
borne  fruit  in  our  recent  brief  but  glorious  war;  for,  notwithstanding  the  most 
unjust  criticism  of  the  press,  the  work  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Army,  in 
the  face  of  adverse  climatic  conditions,  shows  a  marked  improvement  over  that 
performed  heretofore. 

We  ought  not  to  judge  the  efficiency  of  the  Medical  Corps  by  a  few  isolated  cases 
of  suffering  and  distress  incident  to  the  exigencies  of  war;  but  should  estimate 
the  work  by  the  grand  total  accomplished. 


1  From  address  delivered  at  the  decennial  anniversary  of  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Society  of 
the  District  of  Columbia. 
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The  War  Department,  on  October  4,  posted  a  bulletin  showing  the  number  of 
deaths  from  all  causes  between  May  1  and  September  30  to  have  been  as  follows: 

Killed,  23  officers  and  257  enlisted  men;  died  of  wounds,  4  officers  and  61  enlisted 
men;  died  of  disease,  80  officers  and  2,485  enlisted  men,  being  an  aggregate  of 
2,910  out  of  a  total  force  of  274,777  officers  and  enlisted  men,  or  a  percentage  of  1.59. 

In  estimating  these  percentages  due  allowances  should,  of  course,  be  made  for 
the  comparative  short  duration  of  the  recent  war;  and  reliable  conclusions  can 
only  be  drawn  by  comparing  the  statistics  of  the  first  six  months  of  our  civil  war 
with  the  corresponding  period  of  the  Spanish- American  war.  This,  at  present, 
is  not  practicable;  but  we  do  know  that  among  20,000  troops  stationed  at  Camp 
Alger,  Va.,  at  the  close  of  the  second  month  of  its  recent  occupancy,  there  w&re 
only  39  cases  of  typhoid  fever,  while  at  the  corresponding  period  of  1861  the  same 
number  of  troops  near  Washington  furnished  166  cases. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  largest  percentage  of  sickness  and  mortality 
generally  occurs  during  the  first  few  months  of  a.  war — because  large  numbers  of 
unseasoned  troops  are  aggregated  in  military  camps,  and  their  very  ages,  from  18 
to  30,  together  with  a  radical  change  in  the  mode  of  living,  render  them  especially 
liable  to  typhoid  fever  infection— we  may  confidently  expect  that  future  compari¬ 
sons  with  troops  exposed  to  similar  influences  will  show  that  the  Medical  Corps 
has  kept  pace  with  the  progress  of  preventive  medicine.  Indeed,  the  medical  sta¬ 
tistics  so  far  at  hand  clearly  demonstrate  its  success  in  diminishing  the  horrors  of 
war. 

All  this  is  the  more  creditable  when  we  consider  that  the  United  States,  with  a 
small  standing  army  and  a  small  corps  of  trained  medical  officers,  was  suddenly 
involved  in  war,  absolutely  unprepared  for  the  struggle,  except  that  we  had  men 
gifted  -with  good  common  sense,  powers  of  observation  and  application,  and  a  gen¬ 
erous  nation  to  provide  the  necessary  means. 

If  the  American  medical  staff  accomplished  so  much  without  special  training, 
how  much  more  might  have  been  achieved  had  the  volunteer  medical  officers 
enjoyed  instruction  in  military  surgery  and  sanitation  such  as  is  given  in  the 
Army  Medical  School  in  this  city,  established  by  Surgeon- General  Sternberg  five 
years  ago,  as  one  of  his  first  official  acts. 

Some  one  will  say,  14  Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention.  Experience  is  the 
best  teacher.  We  did  it  before,  and  we  can  do  again.”  Yes;  but  who  can  deny 
that  had  the  medical  officers  of  our  wars  known  more  of  army  diseases,  their 
causes  and  prevention;  had  they  appreciated  the  importance  of  military  sanita¬ 
tion  and  the  routine  of  their  official  duties,  the  results,  creditable  as  they  are, 
would  have  been  still  more  satisfactory? 

It  is  true  the  volunteer  medical  officer  is  perfectly  familiar  with  surgery  and 
medicine.  Their  practice  from  civil  life  does  not  differ  save  in  the  circumstances 
which  surround  them;  but  it  is  not  so  with  his  official  and  sanitary  duties,  and, 
as  well  expressed  by  a  competent  critic,  4 4  the  difficulties  encountered  by  the  Army 
Medical  Department  were  due  to  the  impossibility  of  having  in  so  short  a  time  an 
experienced  and  well-disciplined  medical  force  sufficiently  strong  in  numbers  to 
control  the  sanitary  situation  in  an  aggregation  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  men 
hurriedly  thrown  together  In  military  camps.” 

Our  Army  certainly  needs  reorganization.  Instead,  however,  of  attacking  a 
faulty  system,  for  which  the  people  or  their  representatives  in  Congress  are  largely 
to  blame,  the  present  chief  of  the  Army  Medical  Department  has  been  made  a 
target  for  most  unjust  criticism.  He  appears  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  care 
of  every  individual  sick,  for  the  sanitary  condition  of  camps,  for  the  misdeeds  of 
his  subordinates,  for  the  failure  of  the  Quartermaster’s  Department  to  land  med¬ 
ical  supplies,  etc.;  but  this  earnest,  hard-working  officer  needs  no  vindication  at 
my  hands.  Historr  will  do  this  when  the  facts  are  known,  and  the  facts  already 
developed  reflect  the  highest  credit  upon  his  administration. 

His  circular  of  April  25,  four  days  after  the  declaration  of  war,  in  which  he 
urged  on  medical  and  commanding  officers  the  importance  of  sanitary  precautions 
for  the  prevention  of  disease  in  camps,  has  alone  saved  thousands  of  lives,  as 
judged  by  the  experience  of  former  wars. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  What  can  be  done  to  secure  an  experienced  sani¬ 
tary  corps  of  medical  officers  in  the  event  of  future  wars?  And  the  answer  must 
be,  we  should  either  have  a  large  standing  army,  fully  trained  and  equipped  for 
any  and  every  emergency,  or  provide  this  special  training  in  some  other  way. 

One  of  our  Presidents  has  said  that,  ‘ 4  under  our  system  of  government  we  will 
never  have  a  large  standing  army,  and  our  strength  and  safety  are  in  a  general 
dissemination  of  military  knowledge  among  the  people.  ”  This  advice  has  been 
acted  upon  by  numerous  educational  institutions  teaching  the  coming  men  of 
America  the  elements  of  the  art  of  war;  but  so  far  scarcely  any  of  our  medical 
colleges  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  teach  their  students  the  duties  of  medical 
officers.  It  is  true  the  National  Guard  affords  an  opportunity  for  this  training, 
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"but  even  if  all  the  medical  officers  of  the  State  troops  were  on  the  high  plane  of 
efficiency  that  a  few  have  attained,  they  could  not  fill  the  demand  of  those  needed 
in  a  war  of  any  proportion,  requiring  at  least  one  medical  officer  for  every  200 
fighting  men;  and  we  should,  therefore,  look  to  our  medical  schools  for  a  system¬ 
atic  diffusion  of  military  sanitation. 

Our  medical  colleges  have  very  generally  introduced  instruction  in  personal  and 
public  hygiene,  and  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  convincing  them  that  it  is  a 
patriotic  duty  to  establish  a  course  on  military  surgery  and  sanitation. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  of  the  medical  schools  in  this  city  established  such  a 
course  in  1894,  and  it  is  believed  that  interest  in  the  general  course  on  hygiene  has 
been  promoted  thereby. 

It  is  no  more  difficult  to  interest  the  average  student  in  this  than  in  any  of  the 
subjects  taught,  provided  the  course  is  made  obligatory  and  he  is  required  to  pass 
a  satisfactory  examination.  This  is  sufficient  to  insure  prompt  attendance  and 
attention;  but  apart  from  this  we  can  appeal  to  the  patriotism  and  ambition  of 
the  student. 

It  can  not  be  expected  that  every  young  physician  will  or  can  choose  the  Army  or 
other  public  service  for  his  professional  career;  but  there  will  be  ample  opportu¬ 
nities  for  the  application  of  the  knowledge  thus  acquired  as  sanitary  officers  in 
connection  with  health  boards,  as  physicians  and  surgeons  in  charge  of  hospitals, 
reform  schools,  jails,  prisons,  and  asylums,  as  ship  and  police  surgeons,  pension 
examiners,  surgeons  in  the  employ  of  railroad  and  mining  companies,  or  of  sur¬ 
veying  expeditions,  as  medical  examiners  of  insurance  companies,  and  in  the  home 
of  almost  every  patient. 

When  a  student  is  told,  for  example,  that  the  general  rules  to  beobserved  in  the 
examination  of  recruits  will  enable  him  to  select  able-bodied  men  for^he  police 
force  and  life  insurance  policies,  and  that  the  question  of  food,  its  preparation 
and  the  care  of  cooking  utensils  are  of  practical  importance  in  the  management  of 
his  patients,  his  interest  in  these  subjects  will  be  stimulated.  Indeed,  he  will 
soon  learn  that  the  aphorisms  of  the  army  cook's  creed  are  not  less  applicable  to 
the  civilian.  Take,  for  instance,  the  following,  the  truth  of  which  the  soldier 
learned  from  bitter  experience: 

“Cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness  both  in  persons  and  kettles.  It  is  less  dan¬ 
gerous  to  work  your  elbows  than  your  comrade’s  bowels.  Remember,  that  beans 
badly  boiled  kill  more  than  bullets,  and  too  much  grease  is  more  fatal  than 
powder.” 

The  average  student  of  to-day  will  not  forget  the  import  of  these  aphorisms, 
and  takes  pride  in  being  able  to  explain  that  dirty  and  greasy  pots  furnish  food 
for  certain  saprophytic  germs  and  consequent  toxic  products,  which  in  turn  pro¬ 
duce  cholera  morbus  and  other  gastro-enteric  disorders;  that  an  excess  of  grease 
and  improperly  cooked  beans  render  the  digestive  tract  vulnerable  to  the  germs 
of  typhoid  fever  and  dysentery,  and  are,  to  a  great  extent,  responsible  for  the 
m an 3/  cases  of  simple  and  chronic  diarrhea.  He  will  also  appreciate  the  necessity 
of  a  prompt  and  correct  diagnosis  and  proper  disinfection,  in  order  to  limit  the 
spread  of  typhoid  fever  and  other  infectious  diseases,  and  will  scarcely  forget  that 
good  wholesome  food  and  personal  hygiene  secure  pure  blood,  which  offers  the 
best  possible  defense  against  microbial  invaders. 

The  lectures  on  military  hygiene  and  surgery  may  very  properly  be  devoted  to 
the  following  subjects: 

1.  The  national  necessity  of  instruction  in  military  surgery  and  sanitation. 

2.  The  duties  of  medical  officers,  professional  and  administrative. 

8.  The  duties  of  medical  officers  as  sanitary  officers. 

4.  The  importance  of  examination  of  recruits  and  discharges  on  surgeons’  certi¬ 
ficates. 

5.  The  training  of  the  hospital  corps. 

0.  The  hygiene  of  troops  in  permanent  posts. 

7.  The  hygiene  of  troops  upon  tlie  march  and  in  camps. 

8.  Preparation  and  supplies  for  field  service  and  active  hostilities. 

9.  Modern  firearms,  explosives,  and  projectiles. 

10.  The  effects  of  modern  firearms  in  battle  and  probable  amount  of  surgical 
work  in  a  given  number  of  wounded. 

11.  General  consideration  of  gunshot,  sabre,  and  bayonet  wounds. 

12.  Dressing  stations,  field,  base,  and  general  hospital. 

18.  Army  diseases,  their  causes  and  prevention. 

In  order  to  supplement  theoretical  instruction  by  practical  experience,  legisla¬ 
tion  should  be  invoked  to  enable  respectable  medical  colleges  to  recommend  to  the 
Surgeon-General  a  certain  number  of  qualified  students  for  admission  to  the  Army 
Medical  School.  Upon  completion  of  their  course,  those  passing  the  most  credita¬ 
ble  examination  might  be  chosen  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  regular  corps,  while,  the 
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remainder  should  be  appointed  additional  assistant  surgeons  for  a  term  of  two 
years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  they  should  return  to  civil  life,  obligated  to 
render  service  whenever  the  exigencies  of  war  require  it. 

The  advantage  of  this  plan,  apart  from  supplying  the  public  service  with  supe¬ 
rior  talent,  would  be  the  creation  of  a  strong  reserve,  whose  special  training  would 
be  invaluable,  not  only  to  State  troops,  but  to  the  nation,  in  peace  as  well  as  in 
war. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  not  relax  our  efforts  to  elevate  the  standard  of  our  benefi¬ 
cent  profession.  Progress  has  crowned  our  past.  W e  will  not  retrograde.  Let 
us,  hand  in  band,  with  heart  and  mind,  join  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  American 
medicine  until  she  has  reached  the  proudest  pinnacle  in  the  world  of  learning, 
until  she  has  become  the  fountainhead  of  all  that  is  pure  in  scientific  medicine. 

ELECTIVE  STUDIES  IN  MEDICINE. 

[By  Dr.  H.  P.  Bowditch,  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School. J] 

During  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  the  improvement  in  medical  education  in 
this  country  has  consisted  chiefiy  in  increasing  the  requirements  for  admission, 
in  lengthening  the  course,  and  in  extension  of  the  laboratory  method  of  instruc¬ 
tion.  Important  as  these  improvements  have  been,  it  may  fairly  be  asked  whether 
they  have  kept  pace  with  the  requirements  imposed  upon  teachers  by  the  remark¬ 
able  advance  in  every  department  of  medicine  during  the  last  thirty  years. 

During  this  period  we  have  seen  the  germ  theory  of  disease  established  upon  a 
firm  basis  and  extended  so  as  to  throw  light  upon  a  large  number  of  morbid  proc¬ 
esses  with  which  it  was  formerly  supposed  to  have  no  connection.  Antiseptic 
methods  have  revolutionized  the  surgeon’s  art.  The  study  of  the  internal  secre¬ 
tion  of  glands  has  led  to  the  development  of  a  system  of  glandular  therapeutics. 
The  use  of  the  antitoxin  treatment  has  robbed  one  at  least  of  the  most  dreaded 
diseases  of  more  than  half  of  its  terror,  while  the  use  of  instruments  of  precision 
has  increased  the  accuracy  of  our  diagnosis  in  nearly  all  the  ills  to  which  fiesh  is 
heir.  *  *  * 

To  extend  the  course  of  instruction  in  the  medical  schools  of  this  country  beyond 
the  present  four-year  limit  does  not,  under  the  prevailing  conditions  of  education 
in  America,  seem  desirable,  and  the  curriculum  of  most  of  our  schools  is  already 
so  crowded  that  no  considerable  amount  of  instruction  can  possibly  be  added.  In 
what  way,  then,  can  we  give  to  our  medical  students  an  adequate  amount  of 
information  on  ail  subjects  embraced  in  the  constantly  widening  domain  of 
medical  science  and  art?  In  other  words,  how  shall  instruction  keep  pace  with 
knowledge? 

In  seeking  an  answer  to  this  question  it  may  be  assumed  that  a  medical  school 
of  the  first  rank  should  be  an  institution  in  which  the  most  advanced  instruction 
in  all  departments  of  medicine  can  be  obtained,  and  on  this  assumption  it  is,  of 
course,  impossible  to  arrange  a  course  of  study  that  every  student  must  follow  in 
all  its  details,  for  in  the  time  which  may  properly  be  devoted  to  a  course  of  pro¬ 
fessional  study  it  is  quite  impossible  for  even  the  most  intelligent  students  to 
assimilate  all  the  varied  information  which  such  a  school  may  reasonably  be 
expected  to  impart. 

It  seems,  therefore,  to  be  evident  that  in  arranging  a  course  of  medical  study  a 
distinction  must  be  made  between  those  subjects  which  it  is  essential  that  every 
student  should  know  and  those  subjects  which  it  is  desirable  that  certain  students 
should  know,  that  is,  between  those  things  of  which  no  man  who  calls  himself  a 
physician  can  afford  to  be  ignorant  and  those  which  are  important  for  certain 
physicians  but  not  for  all;  in  other  words,  provision  must  be  made  both  for 
required  and  for  elective  studies. 

The  introduction  of  the  elective  system  into  a  professional  school  is  not  an  alto¬ 
gether  novel  proposition.  For  several  years  a  large  part  of  the  instruction  in  the 
fourth  year  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School  has  been  given  in  elective  courses  in 
various  specialties,  such  as  ophthalmology,  otology,  etc.  The  extension  of  the 
elective  system  to  the  earlier  years  of  the  course  would  be  attended  by  no  diffi¬ 
culty  as  far  as  details  of  administration  are  concerned,  and  has,  indeed,  been 
advocated  by  President  Eliot  in  a  speech  at  the  dinner  of  the  Harvard  Medical 
Alumni  Association  in  1895.  *  *  * 

Any  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  existing  methods  of  medical  instruction  is 
aware  that  in  nearly  every  department  many  things  are  taught  which  are  subse¬ 
quently  found  to  be  of  use  to  only  a  fraction  of  those  receiving  the  instruction. 


1  Extract  from  address  before  the  Society  of  American  Naturalists,  December  29, 1898.  See 
Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  December  29, 1898. 
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Thus,  the  surgical  anatomy  of  hernia  is  taught  to  men  who  will  subsequently 
devote  themselves  to  dermatology;  future  obstetricians  are  required  to  master  the 
details  of  physiological  optics,  and  the  microscopical  anatomy  of  tumors  forms  a 
part  of  the  instruction  of  men  destined  to  a  career  as  alienists.  Now,  no  one  can 
question  the  propriety  of  including  instruction  on  all  these  subjects  in  the  curric¬ 
ulum  of  a  medical  school,  but  it  may  be  fairly  questioned  whether  every  student 
should  be  forced  to  take  instruction  in  them  all.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  urged  that 
no  choice  of  studies  can  be  made  without  determining  to  some  extent  the  direction 
in  which  the  work  of  a  future  practitioner  is  to  be  specialized,  and  that  such 
specialization  can  not  be  properly  and  safely  permitted  until  the  student  has  com¬ 
pleted  his  medical  studies.  To  this  it  may  be  answered  that,  whatever  may  be 
the  dangers  of  too  early  specialization,  the  dangers  of  crowding  the  medical 
course  with  instruction  of  which  many  students  do  not  feel  the  need,  and  of  thus 
encouraging  perfunctory  and  superficial  work,  are  certainly  no  less  serious. 
Moreover,  it  will  doubtless  be  found  perfectly  possible  to  establish  such  a  relation 
between  the  required  and  the  elective  courses  that  the  requirements  in  each 
department  will  be  in  no  way  lowered,  while  a  certain  freedom  of  choice  is  per¬ 
mitted  with  regard  to  the  direction  in  which  the  work  is  pursued. 

It  would  doubtless  be  found  desirable  in  practice  not  to  confine  the  possibility 
of  taking  elective  courses  to  the  year  in  which  the  required  instruction  is  given; 
for  a  student  may  frequently  in  the  latter  part  of  his  course  become  interested  in 
a  subject  like  mental  diseases,  for  instance,  and  will  then  be  glad  of  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  take  special  instruction  on  the  physiology  of  cerebral  localization.  The 
elective  courses  should,  therefore,  be  so  arranged  that  they  may  be  taken  in  any 
part  of  the  medical  curriculum.  *  *  * 

Under  the  existing  conditions  of  medical  education  the  introduction  of  the  elect¬ 
ive  system  in  some  form  or  other  seems  to  be  an  essential  condition  to  any  further 
important  advance.  If  it  be  said  that  under  this  system  the  medical  degree  will 
cease  to  have  the  definite  meaning  now  attached  to  it,  and  that  it  will  be  impossi¬ 
ble  to  tell  from  his  diploma  in  what  way  a  physician  has  been  educated,  it  may  be 
replied  that,  though  the  degrees  of  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  B.,  and  S.  D.  are  affected 
with  exactly  this  same  uncertainty  of  signification,  their  value  seems  in  no  way 
diminished  thereby.  As  long  as  the  M.  D.  degree  stands  for  a  definite  amount  of 
serious  work  on  medical  subjects,  directed  on  lines  above  indicated,  we  may  be 
reasonably  sure  that  those  who  hold  it  will  be  safe  custodians  of  the  health  of  the 
community  in  which  they  practice. 

If  it  be  urged  that  the  elective  system  in  medical  education  will  lead  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  class  of  physicians  who,  owing  to  the  early  specialization  of  their 
work,  will  be  inclined  to  overrate  the  importance  of  their  specialty  and  to  see  in 
every  disease  an  opportunity  for  the  display  of  their  special  skill,  it  may  be  pointed 
out  that  this  result  is  apt  to  be  due  not  so  much  to  early  as  to  imperfect  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  work  of  a  specialist,  and  that,  since  the  elective  system  tends  to  encour¬ 
age  thoroughness  in  special  instruction,  the  evil  may  be  expected  to  diminish 
rather  than  to  increase. 

COST  OF  MEDICAL  EDUCATION  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN.1 

The  educationalnumber  of  the  British  Medical  Journal,  August  27,  contains  the 
following  data,  which  may  prove  interesting  for  a  comparison  with  the  require¬ 
ments  in  this  country: 

The  fee  paid  to  medical  schools  for  the  full  curriculum — the  composition  fee — 
varies  a  good  deal  and  ranges  from  a  little  under  £100  to  a  little  over  £150.  The 
difference,  however,  when  spread  over  five  years,  is  not  very  considerable,  and  we 
do  not  think  that  very  much  weight  should  be  attached  to  this  point  in  choosing  a 
school.  From  £30  to  £50  must  be  added  for  various  necessary  additional  expenses — 
for  extra  classes,  materials  used  in  practical  work,  instruments,  books,  and  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  clubs — so  that  it  may  be  roughly  estimated  that  the  sum  paid  by  the 
medical  student  for  his  education  should  not  exceed  about  £200  and  may  be  made, 
perhaps,  about  £50  less.  The  fees  to  be  paid  for  degrees  or  diplomas  vary  very 
much,  but  they  may  be  set  down,  perhaps,  at  about  £50. 

As  has  been  observed,  the  cost  of  living  varies  very  much  in  different  places. 
It  is,  for  instance,  decidedly  lower  in  Aberdeen  or  Edinburgh  than  it  is  in  London; 
but  we  may,  perhaps,  assume  that  a  fair  average  will  be  about  £100  a  year,  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  student  lives  free  of  expense  during  the  Easter  and  summer  vaca¬ 
tions.  To  this  must  be  added  a  suitable  allowance  for  clothing  and  traveling 
expenses. 
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From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  estimated  minimum,  allowing  £500  ($2,500)  for 
five  years’  maintenance  during  the  curriculum,  and,  say  £20  ($100)  a  year  for  five 
years  for  incidentals — total  $500,  will  enable  him  to  get  his  diplomas  for  from 
$3,900  to  $4,250.  But,  as  the  editor  says: 

On  the  whole,  it  should  not  be  expected  that  a  student  should  be  able  to  pass 
through  the  prescribed  curriculum  and  obtain  the  necessary  degrees  or  diplomas 
for  an  expenditure  of  less  than  £1,000  ($5,000),  and  it  must  be  recognized  that 
this  amount  is  very  likely  to  be  exceeded.  In  former  times  it  was  sometimes  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  student  to  earn  something  during  the  last  year  or  two  of  the  curricu¬ 
lum,  but  this  has  now  become  extremely  difficult,  and  the  attempt  ought  not  to 
be  encouraged.  The  five  years  now  prescribed  is  all  too  short  a  period  within 
which  to  crowd  the  immense  number  of  subjects  with  which  the  student  is  expected 
to  become  familiar. 

THE  METRIC  SYSTEM  OF  WEIGHTS.  AND  MEASURES. 1 

The  committee  on  weights  and  measures  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Asso¬ 
ciation,  at  its  meeting  in  Baltimore,  1898,  reported  as  follows: 

Your  committee,  however,  are  pleased  to  report  substantial  progress  in  the  adop¬ 
tion  and  use  of  the  metric  system  by  the  world  at  large.  The  most  important 
advance  in  its  recognition  is  the  use  of  the  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures 
in  the  recently  issued  British  Pharmacopoeia;  and  although  the  old  imperial  sys¬ 
tem  has  also  been  given  in  this  work,  it  is  probable  that  the  action  taken  is  the 
stepping-stone  to  the  exclusive  adoption  of  the  metric  system  in  future  editions  of 
this  authority.  In  addition  to  this  a  bill  has  passed  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
legalizing  the  system  in  Great  Britain,  and  probably  before  this  date  has  received 
royal  assent.  Russia  has  also  made  the  adoption  of  the  metric  system  a  certainty 
after  a  stipulated  date. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  our  own  physicians  do  not  more  generally  use  the 
metric  system  in  their  everyday  prescription  writing.  Our  American  physicians 
do  not  take  up  its  use  as  rapidly  as  we  would  expect  from  members  of  a  profession 
so  progressive  in  science  and  in  investigation. 

This  is  no  doubt  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  medical  students  are  still  taught 
mainly  in  the  old  system  of  weights  and  measures,  and  the  difficulty  they  experi¬ 
ence  in  adapting  new  terms  and  calculations  to  the  dosage  which  they  have  been 
taught  prevents  their  serious  consideration  of  the  subject. 

We  can  hope  for  no  rapid  progress  in  the  use  of  the  metric  system  in  medicine 
until  our  medical  schools  and  colleges  teach  this  system  alone  and  medical  authors 
at  least  give  it  the  preference  rather  than  stating  the  equivalent  in  metric  terms. 
In  view  of  this  fact  your  chairman  would  suggest  that  a  resolution  be  xoassed  by 
this  association  to  be  presented  to  the  American  Medical  Association  at  its  next 
meeting,  to  be  held  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  requesting  the  American  Medical  Associ¬ 
ation  to  use  its  influence  in  bringing  about  the  exclusive  use  of  the  metric  system 
of  weights  and  measures  by  all  colleges  and  schools  of  medicine  recognized  by 
them  in  the  United  States. 

This  would  require  only  such  men  as  are  engaged  in  scientific  instruction  in 
teaching  medicine  to  change  their  old  established  methods  of  dosage  and  calcula¬ 
tions,  and  all  students  coming  under  their  instruction  would  from  their  entrance 
in  college  know  no  other  system  of  weights  and  measures. 

In  accordance  with  this  suggestion,  a  resolution  covering  the  proposition  is  here¬ 
with  presented: 

“  Whereas  the  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  is  used  exclusively  in 
the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia,  and  is  official  in  the  pharmacopoeias  of  nearly 
all  other  nations;  and 

“  Whereas  it  has  become  the  universal  system  of  weights  and  measures  in  scien¬ 
tific  calculations;  be  it 

“  Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association 
request  the  American  Medical  Association  to  use  its  influence  with  all  colleges  and 
schools  of  medicine  recognized  by  them  in  the  United  States,  to  use  exclusively  the 
metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  in  the  instruction  of  students,  beginning 
with  the  classes  entering  said  colleges  and  schools  in  the  college  year  of  1900.” 

H.  M.  Whelpley,  M.  D.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  spoke  as  follows: 

During  the  past  fifteen  years  I  have  paid  considerable  attention  to  the  work  of 
introducing  the  metric  system  among  pharmacists  and  physicians.  I  find  that  the 


3  Proceedings  of  American  Pharmaceutical  Association,  1898,  pages  89,  450. 
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doctors  claim  that  a  pharmacist  can  not  fill  their  prescriptions  if  written  in  the 
metric  system,  while  the  druggists  say  that  the  physicians  are  unable  to  write  pre¬ 
scriptions  in  the  metric  system. 

I  have  made  no  attempt  to  canvass  the  subject  of  teaching  the  metric  system  in 
colleges  of  pharmacy,  for  I  believe  that  every  American  institution  teaching  phar¬ 
macy  insists  upon  the  students  becoming  familiar  with  the  metric  system. 

In  order  to  learn  the  extent  to  which  the  metric  system  is  taught  in  the  colleges 
of  medicine,  I  sent  a  copy  of  the  following  inquiries  to  each  one  of  the  154  medical 
institutions  in  the  United  States  recognized  by  the  Illinois  Board  of  Health: 

1.  Is  the  metric  system  taught  in  your  college? 

2.  If  so,  are  the  students  obliged  to  become  familiar  with  it  before  graduation? 

8.  About  how  many,  if  any,  of  your  teachers  use  the  metric  system  in  their  reg¬ 
ular  practice? 

4.  Has  your  college  ever  taken  any  united  action  favoring  the  general  use  of  the 
metric  system  in  prescription  writing? 

5.  Name  of  the  college. 

Unfortunately  these  queries  were  sent  out  during  the  college  vacation,  and  this 
fact  undoubtedly  accounts  for  the  small  number  of  answers  received.  Up  to  date 
67  colleges  have  answered.  A  summary  of  the  responses  is  as  follows: 

Fifty-one  out  of  the  67  colleges  answering  are  teaching  the  metric  system. 

Forty-three  of  the  67  colleges  answering  state  that  students  are  obliged  to  become 
familiar  with  the  metric  system  before  graduation. 

Four  of  the  67  colleges  answering  state  that  all  of  their  teachers  who  are  prac¬ 
ticing  physicians  use  the  metric  system. 

No  united  action  has  been  taken  by  the  teachers  of  any  medical  college  among 
the  67  answering  to  favor  the  general  use  of  the  metric  system  in  prescription 
writing  further  than  is  done  by  teaching  it  to  the  students. 

From  this  report  I  judge  that  the  metric  system  is  taught  in  nearly  all  of  the 
medical  colleges,  but  fear  that  the  members  of  the  faculty  fail  to  use  it  in  prescrip¬ 
tion  writing,  or  impress  upon  the  graduates  that  it  is  a  practical  and  convenient 
as  well  as  scientific  system  of  weights  and  measures.  Some  colleges  seem  to  teach 
it  out  of  a  sense  of  duty  rather  than  from  belief  in  its  utility.  I  suggest  that  the 
members  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  living  in  the  vicinity  of 
medical  colleges  and  acquainted  with  the  teachers  take  pains  to  impress  upon  such 
physicians  the  importance  of  using  as  well  as  teaching  the  metric  system. 

Mr.  Ryan  said:  In  regard  to  the  charge  made  by  physicians  that  pharmacists  are 
not  equipped  for  the  use  of  the  metric  system  I  want  to  say  this:  The  secretary  of  the 
Erie  County  Pharmaceutical  Association,  including  the  city  of  Buffalo,  sent  out 
150  postal  cards  to  members  asking  if  they  were  acquainted  with  the  metric  sys¬ 
tem,  and  how  many  of  the  last  100  prescriptions  filled  by  them  had  been  written  in 
the  metric  system,  and  this  was  the  result:  Seventy-one  cards  were  returned;  60 
of  the  71  had  full  sets  of  metric  weights  and  measures;  7  had  none;  2  had  partial 
sets,  and  2  did  not  reply  to  this  portion  of  the  question.  The  report  on  the  last  100 
prescriptions,  71  being  returned,  made  7,100  prescriptions,  and  of  these  769,  or  a 
trifle  over  10  per  cent,  were  in  the  metric  system.  One  druggist  replied  that  his 
last  100  prescriptions  had  all  been  written  in  the  metric  system.  An  investigation 
took  place,  and  he  was  found  to  be  a  Polish  druggist,  handling  all  his  prescriptions 
from  one  Polish  doctor,  who  wrote  all  his  prescrirffions  in  that  system. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA— THE  NEW  DENTAL  HALL.1 

Realizing  the  need  for  more  ample  facilities  for  properly  carrying  on  its  educa¬ 
tional  work,  the  dental  faculty  had  for  several  years  urged  the  necessity  for  a 
more  commodious  building  devoted  exclusively  to  the  requirements  of  dental 
teaching,  where  the  most  approved  methods  of  instruction  could  be  pursued.  The 
matter  having  received  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  trustees,  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  consider  and  report  upon  plans  for  a  new  building.  A  subcom¬ 
mittee  was  instructed  to  make  a  study  of  a  number  of  the  representative  dental 
schools  of  this  country,  with  a  view  to  learning  the  best  that  had  been  done  in  the 
construction  of  dental-college  buildings,  their  equipment,  and  the  pedagogical 
methods  pursued.  The  report  of  this  committee  embodied  the  results  of  their 
study  of  10  representative  dental  colleges,  and  the  valuable  suggestions  thus 
acquired  formed  the  basis  of  the  plans  drawn  for  the  new  Dental  Hall. 


1  Catalogue  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1897-98,  p.  299. 
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The  arrangement  of  the  interior  is  such  that  facilities  are  provided  for  the  thor¬ 
ough  education  of  the  student  in  every  important  detail  of  his  professional  work. 
The  clinical  operating  room  occupies  one  entire  floor  of  the  main  building,  giving 
a  floor  space  180  by  50  feet,  furnished  with  100  latest  pattern  Wilkerson  operating 
chairs,  each  provided  with  a  fountain  cuspidor,  with  running  water  attached, 
and  attachment  for  the  Fisk  saliva  ejector.  Both  chairs  and  cuspidors  were 
specially  designed  and  manufactured  for  this  department.  Each  chair  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  bracket  arm  and  table  for  holding  instruments,  besides  a  separate 
table  for  the  instrument  case.  Electric  service  is  provided  for  each  chair.  A 
complete  locker  system  in  connection  with  the  operative  clinic  furnishes  means 
for  the  safe  storage  of  instruments  when  not  in  use.  In  fitting  up  the  operating 
room  the  aim  has  been  to  make  the  appointments  as  nearly  as  possible  like  those 
of  a  first-class  private  office,  so  that  from  the  beginning  of  his  course  the  student 
is  familiarized  with  the  conditions  he  will  meet  in  practice. 

One  large  general  laboratory  for  prosthetic  work  is  provided,  and  separate 
departments  for  crown  and  bridge  work,  orthodontia  technics,  prosthetic  technics, 
operative  technics,  metallurgical  work,  vulcanizing  and  modeling,  special  clinic 
rooms,  and  laboratories.  Ample  arrangements  are  provided  for  the  convenience 
and  comfort  of  the  students  in  the  care  of  instruments,  tools,  etc.  There  are  also 
hat  and  coat  rooms,  lavatories,  etc.,  a  bicycle  room, laundry,  store  rooms,  and  liv¬ 
ing  apartments  of  the  janitor,  and  an  assembly  room  for  the  exclusive  use  and 
recreation  of  the  students  when  not  on  duty.  The  laboratories  are  fitted  with  the 
most  approved  appliances  for  work  and  instruction  in  the  several  departments  of 
dentistry.  Compressed  air  is  supplied  to  the  laboratory  tables  for  melting  and 
soldering  operations,  as  well  as  for  metallurgical  work.  The  laboratory  lathes 
are  driven  by  an  electric  motor,  and  no  feature  which  could  add  to  the  facilities 
for  thorough  and  accurate  work  has  been  omitted. 

The  lecture  amphitheater  will  comfortably  seat  350.  It  joins  the  main  building 
by  a  corridor,  and  in  relation  with  it  are  arranged  the  dental  museum  and  library. 

VETERINARY  STUDY  IN  MASSACHUSETTS.1 

The  last  legislature  of  Massachusetts  appropriated  $25,000  for  the  erection  and 
equipment  of  a  veterinary  laboratory  and  stable  hospital  in  connection  with  the 
State  Agricultural  College.  Provision  was  also  made  for  an  annual  appropriation 
of  $1,000  as  a  maintenance  fund  for  the  veterinary  laboratory,  to  provide  means 
of  instruction,  and  to  carry  on  investigations  of  the  diseases  of  domestic  animals. 
This  allowance  is  to  be  made  from  January  1,  1899.  Two  new  buildings  are  to 
be  erected.  One  will  be  used  as  a  hospital,  and  the  other  will  contain  the  class 
rooms  for  students  in  veterinary  science,  the  private  office  of  the  professor  in  the 
department,  his  cabinet  of  specimens,  and  other  rooms  connected  with  the  work. 
The  cabinet  will  open  into  the  laboratory,  so  that  the  specimens  can  be  used  for 
either  class  room  or  laboratory  work.  The  Agricultural  College,  although  giving 
a  thorough  preliminary  course  in  veterinary  medicine,  does  not  grant  any  degree. 
Those  who  wish  for  this  must  take  the  regular  courses  in  professional  veterinary 
schools. 


Note.— In  Chapter  XXV,  entitled  “  The  Learned  Professions  and  Social  Control,”  by  Mr.  Addis, 
which  appeared  in  the  Commissioner’s  Report  for  1896-97,  on  page  1202,  under  the  head  of  Pennsyl 
vania  and  in  the  second  column,  the  words  “Others  must  stand  an  examination  ”  should  be  “All 
[except  licentiates  of  New  Jersey]  must  stand  an  examination  before  board.”  The  error  of  the 
text  is  due  to  the  writer  of  the  chapter  and  not  to  Dr.  Latta,  secretary  of  the  Medical  Council 
of  Pennsylvania,  whose  answer  is  reproduced  correctly  on  page  1234  under  Pennsylvania.  In 
reply  to  the  note  explaining  the  cause  of  the  error  Dr.  Latta  has  further  favored  this  Bureau 
with  the  following  information:  “  The  latter  clause  of  the  thirteenth  section  of  the  act  of  1893 
provides  for  the  acceptance  of  certificates  from  other  States  in  lieu  of  examination,  but  the 
council  has  held  that  it  has  the  authority  to  determine  what  certificates  shall  be  recognized,  and 
at  present  it  recognizes  the  certificate  from  New  Jersey  only.” 
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Table  3. — Summary  of  statistics  of  schools  of  theology  for  1897-98. 


States. 

Schools. 

Instructors. 

Students. 

Value  of 
grounds 
and 

buildings. 

Endow¬ 

ment 

funds. 

„  ,  | 

In  attend¬ 

ance. 

Graduating 

in  1898. 

Having  A.  B. 

or  B.  S. 

Benefac¬ 
tions 
received! 
during  | 
the 
year. 

Volumes 

in 

libraries. 

United  States . . 

155 

958 

8,371 

1,673 

3, 796 

$13,863,628 

$17,977,325 

$614, 776 

1,360,720 

North  Atlantic  Division  .. 

49 

382 

3,119 

728 

1,355 

8, 126, 432 

11,125,441 

373, 435 

786,400 

South  Atlantic  Division  . . 

21 

132 

1,007 

180 

186 

1,415,000 

1,542,034 

29,800 

187,600 

South  Central  Division ... 

17 

73 

848 

118 

263 

601, 400 

1,231,500 

46,902 

44, 442 

North  Central  Division . . . 

59 

330 

3,221 

628 

943 

3,308,796 

3,190,143 

147.039 

301,928 

Western  Division . . 

9 

41 

176 

19 

49 

412, 000 

838,207 

17,600 

40,350 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine . 

O 

13 

86 

18 

15 

125,000 

270, 000 

0 

24,100 

Massachusetts . 

8 

75 

510 

114 

243 

1,440,000 

1,614,414 

56,341 

138, 250 

Connecticut . 

3 

36 

195 

59 

156 

435, 877 

1.170,657 

23,362 

97,029 

New  York  . . 

15 

123 

988 

219 

351 

3,704.500 

3, 486, 404 

246, 132 

206,823 

New  Jersey . 

5 

34 

486 

127 

339 

1,010,000 

2, 188,000 

1,800 

148,348 

Pennsylvania _ _ 

16 

101 

824 

191 

251 

1,411,055 

2, 395, 966 

45, 800 

171, 850 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Maryland . 

6 

65 

509 

88 

21 

580,000 

17,000 

6,000 

93,000 

District  of  Columbia  . . 

4 

26 

138 

18 

64 

363,000 

490,000 

0 

13,300 

Virginia . 

4 

16 

175 

34 

56 

182,000 

363,034 

21,600 

39,300 

North  Carolina _ 

2 

7 

32 

5 

8 

140,000 

8, 500 

South  Carolina _ 

3 

11 

55 

18 

30 

50,000 

267,000 

. 

22,-000 

Georgia  . . . 

2 

7 

98 

17 

7 

100,000 

400,000 

2,200 

11,500 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky . . 

4 

26 

559 

80 

157 

320,000 

880, 000 

12,500 

32,942 

Tennessee . 

8 

35 

232 

33 

103 

260,000 

392, 000 

20,000 

7,600 

Alabama . 

3 

9 

41 

K 

3 

10,400 

9. 500 

12, 887 

3,700 

Texas . 

2 

3 

16 

0 

0 

11,000 

0 

1,515 

200 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio . 

12 

68 

449 

104 

165 

389,500 

536, 147 

31,232 

49,400 

Indiana . . . 

3 

19 

107 

12 

0 

6,000 

0 

450 

8S0 

Illinois . . . 

13 

94 

1,220 

208 

463 

1, 199, 725 

1,941.570 

65,353 

101, 798 

Michigan . 

3 

11 

124 

13 

21 

10,000 

68j  500 

0 

6,400 

Wisconsin . 

4 

31 

170 

65 

44 

335,000 

80, 000 

12  292 

34,500 

Minnesota . 

8 

41 

320 

64 

36 

450,000 

310, 000 

18,’ 500 

41,150 

Iowa . . 

5 

16 

208 

17 

21 

63,571 

63,226 

6,442 

8,800 

Missouri . 

7 

34 

558 

127 

187 

780, 000 

140,000 

12, 770 

56,700 

N  ebraska 

3 

13 

58 

14 

3 

75,000 

0 

2,200 

Kansas  _  .. 

1 

3 

7 

4 

3 

0 

700 

100 

Western  Division: 

Colorado . 

2 

10 

40 

3 

11 

165,000 

100,000 

1,600 

11,200 

Oregon  _  _ _ 

2 

8 

41 

3 

7,000 

3,500 

3, 0U0 

650 

California . 

5 

23 

95 

16 

35 

240,000 

734, 707 

13,000 

28,500 
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Table  4 Summary  of  statistics  of  schools  of  law  for  1S97-98. 
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ance. 

w 

tuden 

bC 

G 

-43oo 

S3 

5 

c t- 

yi 

Having  A.  B. 

or  B.  S. 

Value  of 
grounds 
and  build¬ 
ings. 

Endow¬ 

ment 

funds. 

Benefac¬ 
tions  re¬ 
ceived 
during 
the  year. 

V  olumes 
in  libra¬ 
ries. 

United  States . 

83 

845 

11, 615 

3,085 

a  1,825 

a  $1,431,000 

a$752,500 

1 

$52,700 

243,054 

North  Atlantic  Division.. 

13 

226 

3,951 

976 

1,091 

516,000 

405, 000 

700 

146,237 

South  Atlantic  Division. . . 

17 

118 

1,631 

487 

168 

122,000 

115,000 

16,000 

18, 750 

South  Central  Division... 

14 

66 

643 

208 

32 

170,000 

0 

0 

12,841 

North  Central  Division... 

33 

359 

4,899 

1,280 

463 

573, 000 

97, 500 

3o, 500 

61,051 

Western  Division . 

7 

76 

491 

114 

71 

50, 000 

135, 000 

500 

4, 175 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

Massachusetts . 

2 

46 

986 

204 

570 

375,000 

400,000 

700 

51, 700 

i 

36 

200 

42 

74 

12  000 

New  York .  . 

7 

108 

2,274 

572 

311 

iii, 666 

5,000 

0 

63, 633 

Pennsylvania _ _ _ 

3 

36 

491 

158 

136 

18, 904 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Maryland . 

2 

16 

277 

70 

25 

10,000 

0 

0 

1,400 

District  of  Columbia. . 

5 

66 

841 

280 

67 

112,000 

115,000 

0 

8,900 

V  irginia  _ 

2 

10 

90 

28 

6 

16,000 

3,750 

West  Virginia. . . 

2 

6 

238 

42 

27 

3,000 

North  Carolina _ 

2 

6 

95 

6 

12 

0 

0 

1,500 

South  Carolina _ 

1 

1 

23 

13 

10 

0 

0 

0 

Georgia _ 

3 

13 

67 

48 

21 

0 

0 

200 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky _ 

1 

3 

48 

20 

50,000 

0 

0 

o 

Tennessee . 

6 

26 

227 

76 

7 

120,000 

0 

0 

7,400 

Alabama _ - _ _ _ 

1 

2 

9 

0 

4 

0 

0 

Mississippi _ _ _ 

1 

7 

52 

27 

16 

0 

1,541 

Louisiana . . . 

1 

5 

82 

28 

Texas  _.  _ 

2 

9 

164 

48 

3,900 

Arkansas _ 

2 

14 

61 

9 

5 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio . 

5 

54 

523 

118 

85 

380,000 

0 

30,000 

14,500 

Indiana . 

5 

34 

440 

130 

5 

3,000 

0 

0 

8,200 

Illinois  _ _ 

9 

115 

1,351 

310 

127 

0 

4,000 

5, 160 

Michigan _ 

2 

47 

893 

240 

137 

1,500 

Wisconsin 

2 

7 

225 

28 

80,000 

20,000 

0 

4,000 

Minnesota _ _ 

1 

21 

437 

94 

40,000 

6,000 

Iowa _ 

2 

13 

336 

115 

74 

11,200 

Missouri . 

3 

36 

381 

129 

44 

70,000 

77,500 

0 

11, 991 

Nebraska . 

2 

24 

141 

46 

21 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Kansas . . . 

1 

8 

172 

70 

Western  Division: 

Colorado _ _ 

2 

40 

98 

30' 

11 

0 

500 

4,000 

Oregon 

2 

16 

65 

32 

California . 

3 

20 

328 

52 

60 

50,000 

135,000 

175 

a  So  far  as  reported. 
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Table  5. — Summary  of  statistics  of  schools  of  medicine,  dentistry,  pharmacy,  and 
for  nurses  and  veterinarians ,  for  1897-98. 


States  and  classes. 

Schools. 

Instructors. 

Students. 

Value  of  grounds 

and  buildings,  a 

End  owm  e  nt 

funds,  a 

Volumes  in  li¬ 

braries. 

Men  enrolled. 

Women  en¬ 

rolled. 

Total  attend¬ 

ance. 

Graduating 

in  1898. 

Having  A.  B. 

or  B.  S.  a 

A.— BY  CLASSES. 

Regular  medical . 

123 

3,423 

19,957 

1,045 

21,002 

5,023 

1,938 

$9,282,500 

$1,577,272 

94,165 

HomeopatMc _ _ _ 

21 

629 

1,495 

291 

1,786 

387 

107 

1,827,263 

328,800 

53,610 

6 

147 

493 

45 

538 

151 

36 

137, 500 

3,458 

Physiomedical . . 

2 

48 

91 

16 

107 

36 

13 

17,000 

200 

Total  medical . 

151 

4,247 

22,036 

1,397 

23,433 

5,597 

2,094 

11,264,263 

1,906,072 

151,433 

50 

961 

6, 612 

162 

6, 774 

1,848 

1,019,836 

50,000 

6,901 

45 

401 

3  , 538 

174 

3, 712 

1,129 

656,588 

16,056 

22,156 

377 

801 

8,004 

8,805 

3, 027 

Veterinary . . . 

14 

173 

326 

326 

109 

3 

B.—  BY  STATES  AND 

CLASSES. 

Regular  medical. 

2 

31 

167 

0 

167 

&3 

36 

12,000 

3,700 

i 

15 

120 

0 

120 

40 

23 

i 

25 

238 

0 

238 

69 

Massachusetts . 

3 

155 

833 

66 

899 

168 

251 

30,000 

25,000 

2,300 

1 

24 

122 

0 

122 

31 

22 

106,000 

New  York . . 

9 

373 

2,442 

140 

2,582 

623 

396 

2,820,500 

497,000 

7,756 

Pennsylvania . 

5 

191 

1,983 

159 

2,142 

392 

352 

1,235,000 

349,272 

14,625 

Maryland  .. . 

6 

191 

1,225 

50 

1,275 

339 

205 

738,900 

427,000 

10,085 

District  of  Columbia _ 

5 

127 

437 

20 

457 

77 

28 

Virginia 

3 

65 

565 

0 

565 

113 

22 

165, 000 

240 

N  orth  Carolina . 

3 

23 

165 

0 

165 

14 

4 

18,700 

5,000 

1,700 

South  Carolina _ 

1 

11 

87 

0 

87 

14 

Georgia  . . . . 

3 

48 

419 

0 

419 

89 

90,000 

5,200 

Kentucky  _  _  _ 

4 

101 

1,026 

0 

1,026 

419 

175,000 

500 

Tennessee . . . . __ 

8 

166 

1,473 

13 

1,486 

355 

27 

182,400 

13,000 

1,000 

Alabama  . . . ... 

3 

49 

212 

3 

215 

35 

25 

2,000 

100 

Louisiana 

2 

26 

338 

0 

338 

94 

200,000 

2, 777 

Texas 

2 

44 

356 

9 

365 

58 

320, 000 

0 

2,500 

Arkansas . . . 

1 

18 

103 

1 

104 

19 

0 

16,000 

Ohio  _  _  _  _ 

10 

252 

1,074 

62 

1,136 

373 

48 

615.  000 

7,600 

Indiana  . . 

3 

102 

300 

23 

323 

127 

3 

IS 

>c: 

rd 

4,500 

Illinois . 

8 

357 

1,757 

189 

1,946 

333 

165 

635,000 

60,000 

6,825 

Michigan _ _ _ 

4 

131 

701 

77 

778 

147 

135, 000 

14,200 

Wisconsin _ _ ... 

2 

61 

179 

0 

179 

51 

18 

202,000 

Minnesota  _ _ 

2 

85 

289 

27 

316 

23 

42 

100,000 

1,000 

Iowa . . 

5 

97 

629 

40 

669 

211 

45 

111,000 

10,000 

1,200 

Missouri. . 

12 

318 

1,793 

19 

1,812 

555 

128 

580,000 

1,000 

1,100 

■Nebraska  ..  _ 

2 

62 

157 

15 

172 

39 

20 

125,000 

Kansas  .- . . 

2 

63 

129 

27 

156 

40 

6 

10,000 

157 

Colorado 

3 

92 

156 

17 

173 

38 

24 

20,000 

Oregon 

2 

36 

58 

14 

72 

10 

11 

1,500 

California . . 

3 

84 

424 

74 

498 

94 

37 

674,000 

84,000 

3,600 

North  Atlantic  Division.. 

22 

814 

5, 905 

385 

6,270 

1,356 

1,080 

4,097,500 

977,272 

28,381 

South  Atlantic  Division.. 

21 

465 

2,898 

70 

2,968 

646 

259 

1,012,600 

432,000 

17,225 

South  Central  Division... 

20 

404 

3,508 

26 

3,534 

980 

52 

895, 400 

13,000 

6,877 

N orth  Central  Division. . . 

50 

1,528 

7,008 

479 

7,487 

1,899 

475 

2,583,000 

71,000 

36,582 

Western  Division . 

9 

212 

638 

105 

r43 

142 

72 

694,000 

84,000 

5, 100 

United  States _ 

122 

3,423 

19,957 

1,045 

21,002 

5,023 

1,938 

9,282,500 

1,577,272 

94,165 

Homeopathic. 

Massachusetts . 

1 

35 

139 

57 

196 

46 

31 

200,000 

35,000 

3,500 

New  York . 

2 

59 

132 

26 

158 

28 

19 

450,000 

0 

4,500 

Pennsylvania . . 

1 

36 

273 

0 

273 

68 

523, 763 

223,800 

15,000 

Maryland . . 

1 

21 

22 

10 

32 

7 

30,000 

600 

Kentucky . 

1 

20 

22 

14 

36 

11 

a  So  far  as  reported. 
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Table  5. — Summary  of  statistics  of  schools  of  medicine,  dentistt'y,  etc. — Cont’d. 


States  and  classes. 

Schools. 

Instructors. 

Men  enrolled. 

Women  en¬ 

rolled. 

Total  attend-  g' 

ance. 

Graduating 

in  1898. 

Having  A.  B. 

or  B.  S. 

Value  of  grounds 

and  buildings. 

Endowment 

funds. 

Volumes  in  li¬ 

braries. 

'  B.-BY  STATES  AND 

classes— cont’d. 

Homeopathic— Cont’ d. 

g 

73 

190 

30 

220 

68 

6 

$125,000 

2,000 

Illinois . 

5 

204 

442 

95 

537 

95 

24 

391,000 

$70,000 

17,700 

1 

9 

51 

8 

59 

6 

50,000 

7,000 

1 

26 

25 

2 

27 

0 

5 

2,000 

1 

12 

58 

7 

65 

8 

6 

30,000 

400 

3 

89 

98 

26 

124 

35 

12 

22,000 

210 

1 

29 

32 

11 

43 

13 

5,500 

200 

1 

16 

11 

16 

2 

4 

500 

North  Atlantic  Division.- 

4 

130 

544 

83 

627 

142 

50 

1,173,763 

258,800 

23,000 

1 

21 

22 

10 

32 

7 

30,000 

600 

1 

20 

22 

14 

36 

11 

North  Central  Division. . . 

13 

413 

864 

168 

1,032 

212 

53 

618,000 

70,000 

29,310 

Western  Division . . 

a 

45 

43 

16 

59 

15 

4 

5, 500 

700 

United  States . 

21 

629 

1,495 

291 

1,786 

387 

107 

1,827,263 

328,800 

53,610 

Eclectic. 

1 

28 

67 

82 

16 

10 

40,000 

2,258 

1 

16 

58 

3 

61 

14 

10,000 

Ohio 

1 

18 

159 

166 

45 

26 

60,000 

500 

Illinois _ 

1 

44 

111 

10 

121 

43 

25,000 

0 

500 

Missouri 

1 

17 

48 

10 

58 

18 

2,500 

200 

Nebraska 

1 

26 

50 

50 

15 

North  Atlantic  Division.. 

~T 

28 

67 

15 

82 

16 

10 

40,000 

2,258 

South  Atlantic  Division. . 

i 

16 

58 

3 

61 

14 

10,000 

North  Central  Division.  .. 

4 

103 

368 

27 

395 

121 

26 

87,500 

1,200 

United  States. . 

6 

147 

493 

45 

538 

151 

36 

137,500 

3,458 

Dentistry. 

Massachusetts . 

1 

34 

130 

0 

130 

37 

50,000 

120 

New  York _ _ _ 

3 

89 

435 

11 

446 

124 

161,000 

148 

Pennsylvania . . 

5 

101 

1,387 

47 

1,434 

358 

240, 000 

100 

Maryland  . . . 

3 

55 

497 

2 

499 

156 

200,000 

District  of  Columbia . 

3 

37 

124 

1 

125 

22 

40,000 

100 

Virginia . . . 

1 

17 

27 

0 

27 

10 

65,000 

240 

Georgia . . 

2 

23 

263 

o 

263 

74 

15,000 

Kentucky _ 

1 

15 

150 

o 

150 

52 

Tennessee. . . 

4 

47 

311 

3 

314 

77 

200 

Alabama . 

1 

11 

34 

0 

34 

8 

Ohio  . . . . 

5 

498 

15 

513 

126 

75,000 

2,743 

Indiana . 

2 

34 

209 

2 

211 

53 

30,000 

Illinois . . . 

4 

109 

1,094 

20 

1,114 

360 

26,000 

Michigan  _ _ _ _ 

2 

27 

218 

8 

228 

80 

155, 336 

600 

Wisconsin . . . 

1 

17 

87 

0 

87 

17 

Minnesota . . . 

1 

15 

96 

0 

96 

14 

150 

Iowa . 

2 

37 

155 

15 

170 

61 

Missouri . 

4 

93 

464 

12 

476 

141 

12,500 

2,100 

Nebraska. . . . 

1 

23 

53 

5 

58 

9 

Colorado . . . 

1 

18 

43 

4 

47 

5 

Washington . . . . 

1 

17 

33 

2 

35 

9 

200 

California . 

2 

70 

304 

15 

319 

55 

200 

North  Atlantic  Division. . 

9 

224 

1,952 

58 

2,010 

519 

401,000 

50,000 

368 

South  Atlantic  Division.. 

9 

132 

911 

3 

914 

262 

320,000 

340 

South  Central  Division... 

73 

495 

3 

498 

137 

200 

North  Central  Division  .. 

22 

427 

2,874 

77 

2,951 

861 

298,836 

5,593 

Western  Division . 

4 

105 

380 

21 

401 

69 

400 

United  States . 

50 

961 

6,612 

162 

6, 774 

1,848 

1,019,836 

50,000 

6, 901 

1920 

Table  5. — Summary  of  statistics  of  schools  of  medicine ,  dentistry,  etc. — Continued. 


States  and  classes. 

Schools. 

Instructors. 

Men  enrolled. 

Women  en¬ 

rolled. 

Total  attend¬ 

ance. 

1  Graduating 

in  1898. 

B.— BY  STATES  AND 

CLASSES— cont’d. 

Pharmacy. 

Maine . . . 

1 

22 

15 

1 

16 

6 

Massachusetts . . . 

1 

11 

185 

16 

201 

24 

New  York . 

4 

48 

602 

24 

626 

234 

New  Jersey . 

1 

6 

26 

0 

26 

13 

Pennsylvania . 

2 

17 

501 

15 

516 

129 

Maryland . 

1 

6 

112 

1 

113 

35 

District  of  Columbia . 

1 

5 

51 

3 

54 

15 

Virginia . 

1 

10 

17 

0 

17 

4 

North  Carolina . 

1 

1 

7 

0 

7 

1 

South  Carolina . 

1 

5 

19 

0 

19 

11 

Georgia . . . 

1 

4 

32 

0 

32 

12 

Kentucky . 

1 

8 

54 

0 

54 

11 

Tennessee . 

2 

12 

36 

1 

37 

7 

Alabama . 

2 

8 

41 

0 

41 

4 

Louisiana . 

1 

6 

20 

3 

23 

10 

Texas . . . . . 

1 

4 

44 

0 

44 

10 

Oklahoma . 

1 

2 

6 

3 

9 

7 

Ohio . 

5 

47 

403 

8 

411 

112 

Indiana . . . 

2 

29 

196 

6 

202 

106 

Illinois . 

2 

16 

371 

13 

384 

133 

Michigan . . 

2 

20 

104 

3 

107 

25 

Wisconsin . 

1 

6 

56 

5 

61 

15 

Minnesota . 

1 

16 

57 

3 

60 

12 

Iowa . . . 

2 

25 

243 

49 

292 

68 

Missouri . 

2 

17 

189 

4 

193 

56 

South  Dakota . 

1 

4 

24 

0 

24 

4 

Kansas  . . 

1 

11 

38 

3 

41 

17 

Washington. . . . 

2 

25 

23 

10 

33 

22 

California . „. 

1 

10 

66 

3 

69 

26 

North  Atlantic  Division.. 

9 

104 

1,329 

56 

17385~ 

406 

South  Atlantic  Division.. 

6 

31 

238 

4 

242 

78 

South  Central  Division... 

8 

40 

201 

7 

208 

49 

North  Central  Division  .. 

19 

191 

1,681 

94 

1, 775 

548 

Western  Division . . 

3 

35 

89 

13 

102 

48 

United  States. . 

45 

401 

3,538 

174 

3, 712 

1,129 

Nurse  training. 

Maine . 

3 

o 

65 

65 

18 

New  Hampshire _ _ 

8 

8 

95 

103 

38 

Massachusetts . 

46 

102 

1,065 

1,167 

393 

Rhode  Island . . 

4 

8 

101 

109 

44 

Connecticut _ _ 

8 

4 

152 

156 

76 

New  York . . . 

67 

256 

1,714 

1,970 

674 

New  Jersey . . 

18 

22 

267 

289 

96 

Pennsylvania . . . 

53 

29 

1,200 

1,229 

445 

Delaware . _ . 

2 

o 

16 

16 

6 

Maryland _ _ 

9 

1 

182 

183 

27 

District  of  Columbia . 

5 

0 

116 

116 

49 

Virginia . 

7 

7 

81 

88 

29 

West  Virginia . . . 

1 

o 

10 

10 

5 

North  Carolina . 

1 

4 

25 

29 

0 

South  Carolina . . . 

2 

20 

40 

60 

20 

Georgia . 

3 

o 

66 

66 

7 

Florida . . 

] 

0 

10 

10 

5 

Kentucky  . 

4 

1 

54 

55 

24 

Tennessee . 

3 

o 

24 

24 

12 

Alabama . 

1 

7 

22 

29 

12 

Louisiana . 

3 

o 

56 

56 

21 

Texas . . . 

1 

o 

18 

18 

6 

Ohio . 

17 

28 

291 

319 

105 

Students. 


Value  of  grounds 

and  buildings. 

Endowment 

funds. 

Volumes  in  li¬ 

braries. 

Having  A.  B. 

or  B.  S. 

$68,850 
204, 067 

$13,675 

2,381 

5, 132 
724 
260 
10,300 

300 

500 

240 

166,000 

37,000 

15,000 

0 

0 

2,000 

21,000 

0 

200 

4,000 

12.000 

650 

75.000 

2,350 

27,500 

200 

16,000 

1,000 

8,000 

0 

300 

438,917 
54,000 
25,000 
130, 500 
8,000 

16,056 

0 

16,416 

1,040 

200 

4,200 

300 

658, 417 

16, 058 

22, 156 
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Table  5. — Summary  of  statistics  of  schools  of  medicine,  dentistry,  etc. — Continued. 


States  and  classes. 


B.-BY  STATES  AND 

classes— cont’d. 
Nurse  training — Cont’d. 


Indiana _ 

Illinois  ... 
Michigan _ 
Wisconsin. 
Minnesota 

Iowa . 

Missouri.. 
Kansas  .... 


7 

33 

14 

4 

13 

8 
8 
4 


Colorado . . . 

Utah . 

Washington . 

Oregon . . . 

California . 

North  Atlantic  Division.. 
South  Atlantic  Division . . 
South  Central  Division... 
North  Central  Division. .. 
Western  Division . . 

United  States. . 


4 

1 

1 

3 

10 


207 

31 

12 

108 

19 


377 


Students. 


a>I=! 
FI  P 


cq 


W 


0.5 


a® 
£  3 

O  5 

5 

H 


121 

835 

327 

81 

268 

128 

132 


429 

32 


325 

7 


4,659 

546 

174 

2,222 

403 


801 


8,004 


170 

862 

396 

83 

349 

180 

136 

52 

58 

20 

8 

61 

263 


80 

243 

187 

47 

104 

46 

42 

13 

34 

4 

4 

20 

91 


5,088 

578 

182 

2,547 

410 


1,784 

148 

75 

867 

153 


8,805  3, 027 


ed  98 - 121 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 
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Name  of  institution. 


2 


St.  Bernard  College  (R.  C.) . 

Talladega  College,  Theological  Dept. 
(Cong.). 

Stillman  Institute  (Presb.) . . 

Berkeley  Bible  Seminary  (Disciples) . 

Pacific  Theological  Seminary  (Cong.) 

San  Francisco  Theological  Seminary 
(Presb.). 

Church  Divinity  School  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific  (P.  E.). 

Maclay  College  of  Theology,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Southern  California  (M.  E.). 

Denver  Theological  School,  or  Mat¬ 
thew’s  Hall  (P.  E.). 

Iliff  School  of  Theology,  University 
of  Denver  (M.E.). 

Hartford  Theological  Seminary 
(Cong.). 

Berkeley  Divinity  School  (P.  E. ) - , 

Yale  Divinity  School  (Cong.) _ 

Catholic  University  of  America,  The¬ 
ological  Dept.  (R.  C.). 

Howard  University,  Theological 
School  (nonsec.). 

King  Hall  Theological  School  (P.  E.). 

Wayland  Seminary  (Bapt.) . 

Atlanta  Baptist  Seminary . . 

Gammon  Theological  School  (M.E.). 

Chicago  Theological  Seminary  (Cong.) 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Theological 
Seminary. 

German  Theological  Seminary  (Ev. 
Luth.). 

McCormick  Theological  Seminary 
(Presb.). 

University  of  Chicago,  Divinity 
School  (Bapt.). 

Western  Theological  Seminary  (P.  E.) 

Eureka  College,  Bible  Department 
(Disciples). 

Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  North¬ 
western  University  (M.E.). 

Norwegian-Danish  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary,  Northwestern  University 
(M.  E.). 

Ryder  Divinity  School,  Lombard 
University  (Univ.). 

Union  Biblical  Institute  (Ev.  Asso.).. 

Augustana  Theological  Seminary 
(Ev.  Luth.). 

Concordia  College  (Ger.  Ev.  Luth.). . . 

Union  Christian  College,  Theological 
Dept.  (Christian). 

St.  Meinrad’s  Ecclesiastical  Semi¬ 
nary  (R.  C.). 

Taylor  University,  Theological 
School  (M.  E.). 

Charles  City  College,  Theological 
School  (M.E.). 

Drake  University,  Bible  College  (Dis¬ 
ciples). 

German  Presbyterian  Theological 
School  of  the  Northwest  (Presb.). 

a  Approximately. 


Year  of  first  opening. 

President  or  dean. 

3 

4 

1893 

Benedict  Menges . . 

1872 

George  W.  Andrews,  D.  D. 

1878 

O.  B.  Wilson . 

1896 

Samuel  M.  Jefferson, 
A.M.,  LL.  D. 

1869 

John  Knox  McLean,  D.D. 

1871 

Henry  C.  Minton,  D.  D., 
clerk. 

1893 

William  F.  Nichols,  D.  D.. 

1886 

George  Cochran,  D.  D _ 

1872 

John  F.  Spaulding,  D.  D... 

1892 

Arthur  H.  Briggs,  A.  M. . . 

1834 

Chester  D.  Hartranft, 
D.  D. 

1854 

John  Williams,  D.  D., 
LL.  D. 

1822 

George  P.  Fisher,  D.  D. , 
LL.  D. 

1889 

Thomas  J.  Shahan,  D.  D.. 

1871 

John  L.  Ewell,  D.  D . 

1890 

William  V.  Tunnell . 

1865 

George  R.  Hovey . 

George  Sale,  A.  M. . 

1867 

1883 

Wilbur  P.  Thirkield,  D.  D  . 

1858 

Franklin  W.  Fisk,  D.  D., 
LL.  D. 

1891 

R.  F,  Weidner,  D.  D.,  LL.  D 

1885 

J.  D.  Severinghaus,  D.  D. . . 

1830 

Andrew  C. Zenos, D.D _ 

1867 

Eri  B.  Hulbert,  D.  D . 

1885 

Wm.  J.  Gold,  S.  T.  D., 
warden. 

1890 

J.  H.  Hardin . 

1855 

Charles  J.  Little . 

1885 

Nels  E.  Simonsen,  D.  D  . .. 

1881 

C.  Ellwood  Nash,  A.  M., 
D.  D. 

1876 

Thomas  Bowman . 

1860 

Olof  Olsson,  Ph.  D.,  D.D.. 

1846 

Reinhold  Pieper . 

1859 

L.  J.  Aldrich . 

1860 

A.  Schmitt,  abbot . 

1894 

T.  C.  Reade,  D.  D . 

1891 

J.  F.  Hirsch,  A.  M . 

1881 

Harvey  W.  Everest . 

1852 

Adam  W.  Ringland,  D.  D. 
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theology,  for  the  year  1897-98. 


Regular 

session 

closes— 

In¬ 

struct¬ 

ors. 

Students. 

j  Years  in  the  course. 

Weeks  in  year. 

Value  of  grounds  and 

buildings. 

Endowment  funds. 

Benefactions  received 

during  the  year. 

V olumes  in  library. 

Professors. 

Special  or  assist¬ 
ant. 

Men  enrolled. 

W omen  enrolled. 

u 

<D 

a 

El 

a 

© 

o 

A 

& 

Graduating  i  n 

1898. 

Students  haying 

A.  B.  or  B.  S. 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

IO 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

5 

0 

IT 

o 

17 

4 

2 

3 

40 

$1,500 

1 

June  15 

2 

15 

0 

15 

1 

i 

3 

35 

$4,400 

8,000 

$504 

2,200 

2 

May  28 

o: 

$ 

0 

9 

0 

0 

3 

32 

6,000 

12,383 

a  1,500 

3 

Apr.  27 

l 

6 

12 

6 

18 

0 

0 

3 

32 

0 

50,000 

10,000 

0 

4 

_ do... 

6 

1 

24 

0 

24 

4 

7 

3 

32 

75,000 

a  230, 000 

a  7, 500 

5 

Apr.  28 

6 

1 

31 

0 

31 

9 

25 

3 

31 

150,000 

400,000 

3,000 

a  17, 000 

6 

June  1 

3 

2 

7 

0 

7 

2 

2 

3 

40 

15,000 

38,000 

a  2, 000 

7 

3 

0 

12; 

g 

1 

1 

3 

36 

16, 707 

2,000 

8 

May  31 

4 

5 

0 

5 

0 

3 

35 

100,000 

0 

0 

a  8, 000 

9 

June  10 

5 

1 

34 

1 

35 

3 

11 

3 

36 

65,000 

100,000 

1,600 

3;  200 

10 

May  28 

12 

7 

55 

9 

64 

19 

59 

3 

32: 

200,000 

180,000 

17,108 

68,029 

11 

June  5 

5 

2' 

31 

0 

31 

13 

12 

3 

37 

85, 877 

340,657 

1,730 

20,000 

12 

May  20> 

7 

3 

100 

0 

100 

27 

85 

3 

32 

150,000 

650^000 

4,524 

a  9, 000 

13 

June  7 

5 

2 

64 

0 

64 

10 

64 

2: 

36 

338,000 

450,000 

11,000 

14 

May  28 

2 

8 

34 

0 

34 

4 

3 

33 

40,000 

a  1,200 

15 

June  2 

5 

10 

0 

10 

1 

3 

35 

25,000 

600 

16 

May  28 

1 

"a* 

30 

0 

30 

3 

"a 

2 

34 

0 

0 

a  500 

17 

May  25 

1 

18 

0 

18 

7 

0 

2 

24 

0 

0 

500 

18 

May  13 

4 

"¥ 

80 

0 

80 

10 

7 

3 

32 

100,000 

400,000 

2,200 

11,000 

19 

May  11 

12 

4 

164 

0 

164 

45 

90 

3 

32 

300,000 

968,820 

17,228 

a 20, 000 

20 

Apr.  24 

2_ 

7 

54 

0 

54 

23 

31 

3 

30 

100,000 

0 

7,000 

4,000 

21 

May  11 

3 

10 

10 

5 

3 

33 

11, 000 

22 

May  5: 

8- 

2. 

147 

0 

147 

50 

31 

32: 

422, 725 

464,000 

25,000 

20,000 

23 

(6). 

16: 

3 

339- 

32 

371 

37 

238 

3 

48 

100,000 

251, 650 

10,425 

40,000 

24 

May  28- 

5 

2- 

23 

0 

23 

5; 

5- 

3 

35 

125,000 

200,000 

0 

4,000 

25 

3 

0 

37 

11 

48 

.  3 

39 

3,000 

1 . 

340 

26 

May  26 

8 

% 

158- 

1 

159 

20 

48 

3 

32 

11, 558 

27 

May  6 

1 

t 

11 

11 

4 

32 

16,000 

5,000 

700 

200 

28 

June  5. 

5 

9 

2 

11 

4 

0 

4 

38 

29 

June  23 

O' 

0 

33 

1 

34 

9 

8 

2,3 

38 

22,000 

500 

500 

30 

May  26^ 

3 

1 

61 

0 

61 

10 

43 

3 

32 

25, 000 

31 

4 

1 

127 

0 

127 

3 

40 

125,000 

2,100 

4,500 

1, 200 

32 

June-15 

3 

4 

29 

6 

35 

2 

3 

36 

*450 

’480 

33 

June  — 

8 

0 

35 

0 

35 

10 

0 

5 

40 

6,000 

0 

0 

a  400 

34 

2 

2 

33 

4 

37 

3 

36 

35 

June  9 

1 

0: 

9 

0 

9 

0 

0 

3 

39 

9,000 

500 

500 

36 

June  15 

3 

2 

94 

31 

125 

0 

.... 

3 

36 

23;  676 

0 

1,000 

37 

Apr..  27 

2 

O' 

11 

0 

11 

1 

...... 

3: 

32' 

28-,  571- 

18,550 

2,387 

a  2, 800 

38 

b  Open  all  the  year. 


39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

48 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

58 

57 

58 

59 

60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 
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Table  6. — Statistics  of  schools  of 


Location. 

Name  of  institution. 

Year  of  first  opening. 

President  or  dean. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Dubuaue,  Iowa... 

Wartburg  Seminary  (Ev.  Luth.). 

1854 

S.  Fritschel,  D.D.... . 

Mount  Pleasant, 

German  College,  Theological  School 

1873 

E.  E.  Schnette . 

Iowa. 

Atchison,  Kans  _  _  - 

(M.E.). 

W estern  Theological  Seminary  (Ev. 

1895 

Frank  D.  Altman,  D.  D  ... 

Danville,  Ky . 

Luth.). 

Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary.. 

1853 

J.  M.  Worrall,  D.  D.,  ch  .- 

Lexington,  Ky _ 

College  of  the  Bible,  Theological 

1865 

J.  W.  McGarvey . 

Louisville,  Ky _ 

course  (Christian). 

Louisville  Presbyterian  Theological 

1893 

Wm.  Hoge  Marquess,  D.  D. 

Seminary.* 

Southern  Baptist  Theological  Semi- 

1859 

Wm.  H.  Whitsitt,  D.  D., 

nary. 

Bangor  Theological  Seminary  (Cong. ) 
Cobb  Divinity  School,  Department 

1816 

LL.  D. 

None  . 

Lewiston,  Me _ 

1840 

James  A.  Howe,  D.  D . 

Baltimore,  Md _ 

_ do . . . 

of  Bates  College  (Free  Bapt.). 

St.  Joseph’s  Seminary  (B.  C.) _ 

St.  Mary’s  Seminary  (B.  C.). . 

1888 

1791 

J.  B.  Slattery . . 

A.  Magnien,  D.  D. . 

Ilchester,  Md _ 

Mount  St.  Marys, 

Bedemptorist  College  of  Ilchester 
(B,  C.). 

Mount  St.  Mary’s  Theological  School 

1867 

1808 

Ferdinand  A.  Litz . 

Willis  L.  O’Hare,  A.  M _ 

Md. 

Westminster,  Md- 

(B.  C.). 

1  Westminster  Theological  Seminary 

GO 

go 

Hugh  L.  Elderdice,  A.  M._ 

W oodstock,  Md  -  - . 

(Meth.  Prot.). 

Woodstock  College  (B.  C.)... . 

1869 

Bur chard  Villiger . . . 

Andover,  Mass  . .  - 

Andover  Theological  Seminary 

1808 

George  Harris,  D.  D. . 

Boston,  Mass _ 

(Cong.). 

Boston  University,  School  of  Theol¬ 

1839 

Marcus  D.  Buell,  A.  M., 

_ do . . 

ogy  (M.  E.). 

St.  John’s  Boston  Ecclesiastical  Sem¬ 

1884 

D.  D. 

J.  Hogan,  D.  D- . 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

inary  (B.  C.). 

Episcopal  Theological  School  (P.E.). 

1867 

George  Hodges,  D.  D _ 

. do . 

Harvard  University,  Divinity  School 

18  L7 

Charles  C.  Everett,  D.D., 

do 

(nonsec.). 

New  Church  Theological  School 

1866 

LL.  D. 

James  Beed . . . 

Newton  Center, 

(Swedenborgian). 

N  ewton  Theological  Institution 

1825 

Alvah  Hovey,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Mass. 

Tufts  College, 

(Bapt.) 

Tufts  College,  Divinity  School 

1889 

Charles  H.  Leonard,  D.  D. 

Mass. 

Adrian,  Mich _ 

(Univ.). 

Adrian  College,  School  of  Theology 
(Meth.  Prot.). 

Hillsdale  College,  Theological  School 

1882 

David  Jones,  D.  D . . 

Hillsdale,  Mich  _ .  _ 

1873 

George  F.  Mosher,  LL.  D. 

Holland,  Mich _ 

(F.  W.  Bapt.).* 

Western  Theological  Seminary  (Bef. 

1869 

John  W.  Beardslee,  D.  D-. 

Collegeville,  Minn 

Ch.  in  Amer. ) . 

St.  John’s  Seminary  (B.  C.)  . . 

1867 

Peter  Engel,  Ph.  D _ 

F aribault,  Minn . . 

Seabury  Divinity  School  (P.  E.)  * _ 

1860 

Henry  B.  Whipple,  D.  D., 

Minneapolis,  Minn 
Bed  Wing,  Minn. . 

Augsburg  Seminary  (Ev.  Luth.) _ 

Bed  Wing  Seminary  (Ev.  Luth.) _ 

1869 

1879 

LL.  D. 

Georg  Sverdrup  . -  -  - 

M.  G.  Hanson . . 

Bobbin  sdale,  Minn 

Luther  Seminary  (Ev.  Luth.) 

1876 

J.  B.  Frich 

St.  Paul,  Minn _ 

Luther  Seminary  (Ev.  Luth.) . 

1885 

H.  Ernst,  D.  D _ 

.  ...do. . . . 

St.  Paul’s  College  (M.  E.)_ . 

St.  Paul  Seminary  (B.  C.) _ , . 

1889 

C.  W.  Hertzler . 

_ do . 

1894 

Patrick  B.  Heffron,  D.  D., 

Canton,  Mo 

Christian  Uuiversity  (Christian) _ 

St.  Stanislaus  Seminary  (B.  C.) _ 

1857 

LL.  D. 

Clinton  Lockhart 

Fiorjpant,  Mo _ 

1623 

Frederick  P.  Hagemann.. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.. 

Bedemptorist  Seminary  of  the  St. 

1887 

Ferreol  Girardey,  rector .. 

St.  Louis,  Mo _ 

- do. . 

_ do . 

Louis  Province  (B.  C.). 

Concordia  Theological  Seminary 
(Ev.  Luth.). 

Kenrick  Theological  Seminary  (B.  C.) 
Theological  Seminary  of  the  Evan¬ 
gelical  Synod  of  North  America, 
Eden  College. 

Central  Wesleyan  College  (M.  E.) _ 

1839 

1893 

1850 

Francis  Pieper . 

Francis  V.  Nugent . 

Louis  Haeberle  _ 

Warrenton,  Mo. . . 

1864 

George  B.  Addicks . 

Blair,  Nebr . 

Trinity  Seminary  (Ev.  Luth.)... . 

1888 

Peter  S.  Yig . 

*  In  1896-97. 
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theology,  for  the  year  1897-98 — Continued. 


Regular 
session 
closes — 

In¬ 

struct¬ 

ors. 

Students. 

Years  in  the  course. 

Weeks  in  year. 

Value  of  grounds  and 

buildings. 

Endowment  funds. 

Benefactions  received 

during  the  year. 

Volumes  in  library. 

Professors. 

Special  or  assist¬ 
ant. 

Men  enrolled. 

Women  enrolled. 

Whole  number. 

fco 

.5  od 

'd 

cS 

0 

Students  having 
A.B.or  B.S. 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

19 

11 

13 

13  14 

15 

16 

17 

IS 

June  23 

3 

0 

53 

0 

53 

16 

21 

3 

38 

$35,000 

$12,000 

$3,605 

4,500 

39 

3 

2 

10 

0 

10 

4 

38 

40 

1 

2 

0 

4 

g 

2 

37 

700 

100 

41 

May  5 

3 

2 

34 

34 

10 

17 

3 

&3 

30,000 

200, 000 

1,000 

7,000 

42 

4 

i 

15/ 

6 

157 

23 

0 

3 

40 

40,000 

80,000 

a  11, 500 

1,942 

43 

6 

i 

65 

0 

65 

3 

31 

200, 000 

3,000 

44 

June  1 

7 

2 

303 

0 

303 

47 

140 

3 

33 

250, 000 

400,000 

6  21,000 

45 

May  18 

6 

1 

38 

0 

38 

11 

3 

3 

35 

125,000 

270,000 

0 

20,300 

46 

4 

2 

41 

48 

7 

12 

3 

37 

3,800 

47 

June  21 

2 

32 

0 

6 

3i 

42 

48 

June  23 

16 

0 

270 

0 

270 

62 

3' 

40 

175,000 

13,000 

30,000 

49 

July  1 

7 

1 

38 

0 

38 

0 

0 

5 

44 

b  150, 000 

0 

0 

6 18, 000 

50 

June  23 

8 

30 

0 

30 

9 

20 

4 

40 

50,000 

5,000 

20,000 

51 

May  10 

5 

11 

10 

— 

10 

0 

1 

2 

30 

5,000 

4,000 

1,000 

a  5, 000 

52 

June  29 

11 

4 

129 

0 

129 

11 

40 

b  200. 000 

6  20,000 

53 

June  10 

7 

41 

0 

41 

9 

39 

3 

35 

300; 000 

850,000 

17,500 

51,000 

54 

June  1 

7 

7 

162 

8 

170 

30 

103 

3 

33 

145, 000 

6  6,000 

55 

June  24 

10 

1 

145 

0 

145 

24 

3 

39 

400,000 

15,000 

56 

June  18 

6 

2 

35 

0 

35 

15 

26 

3 

36 

285,000 

218,000 

610,000 

57 

June  29 

8 

2 

40 

0 

40 

3 

30 

g 

38 

27, 500 

58 

June  22 

3 

3 

8 

0 

8 

0 

2 

3 

38 

60,000 

120,000 

0 

2,000 

59 

June  9 

6 

1 

71 

4 

75 

22 

36 

3 

39 

200,000 

336,414 

36,841 

22,250 

60 

June  22 

5 

6 

21 

5 

26 

9 

7 

3 

36 

50,000 

90,000 

2,000 

6  4,500 

61 

June  23 

3 

0 

25 

0 

25 

2 

0 

3 

38 

20,000 

0 

6  400 

62 

4 

42 

33 

75 

4 

5 

3 

38 

63 

Apr.  27 

3 

1 

24 

0 

24 

16 

3 

32 

10,000 

48,500 

6,000 

64 

June  25 

4 

44 

0 

44 

9 

5 

40 

0 

6 12, 000 

65 

6 

2 

31 

31 

3 

36 

8,000 

66 

June  7 

2 

28 

0 

28 

9 

12 

35 

40,000 

67 

May  27 

2 

.... 

25 

0 

25 

5 

4 

3 

34 

25,000 

10,000 

12, 500 

250 

68 

J  une 15 

4 

0 

42 

0 

42 

17 

0 

3 

40 

500 

69 

- do ... 

2 

1 

30 

0 

30 

9 

0 

3 

40 

35,000 

0 

0 

400 

70 

June  9 

1 

9 

0 

9 

3 

0 

3 

37 

71 

June  17 

11 

"5" 

111 

0 

111 

12 

20 

4 

40 

350,000 

300,000 

6,000 

20, 000 

72 

June  2 

3 

4.7 

0 

47 

0 

0 

3 

38 

15,000 

1,500 

500 

73 

June  28 

5 

90 

0 

90 

21 

4 

150, 000 

100,000 

74 

July  22 

4 

"6" 

28 

0 

28 

0 

.... 

45 

30,000 

0 

0 

6  7,000 

75 

June  28 

6 

0 

0 

192 

61 

185 

3 

40 

250,000 

0 

0 

25,000 

76 

June  15 

8 

2 

87 

0 

87 

15 

40 

250.000 

620,000 

77 

- do... 

3 

1 

67 

0 

67 

24 

0 

3 

37 

100,000 

0 

11,270 

4,200 

78 

June  9 

2 

0 

47 

0 

47 

6 

1 

3 

40 

25,000 

79 

June  1 

3 

14 

0 

14 

4 

0 

3 

33  1 

is,  066 

200 

80 

a  The  institution  received  a  bequest  of  $6,009  from  Mrs.  Sallie  Logan,  of  Lexington,  Ky. 
6  Approximately. 


81 

82 

83 

84 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

SO 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 

100 

101 

102 

103 

104 

105 

106 

107 

108 

109 

110 

111 

112 

113 

114 

115 

116 

117 
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Table  G. 


Name  of  institution. 


bi 

a 

"a 


p. 

o 

m 

cpt 


Omaha,  Nebr. 


Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary  _ 


3 

1891 


Santee  Agency, 
Nebr. 

Bloomfield,  N.  J._ 
Madison,  N.  J _ 


Santee  Normal  Training  School 
(Cong.). 

German  Theological  School  of  New¬ 
ark  (Presb.). 

Drew  Theological  Seminary  (M.  E.)_ 


1870 

1869 

1867 


New  Brunswick, 
N.  J. 

Princeton,  N.  J... 

South  Orange,  N.  J 

Alfred,  N.  Y . 

Allegany,  N.  Y . . . 
Auburn',  N .  Y _ 

Buffalo,  N.  Y _ 

Canton,  N.  Y . . 

Hamilton,  N.  Y ... 

Hartwick  Semi¬ 
nary,  N.  Y. 

New  York,  N.  Y._ 

_ do.. . 

_ do . . 

Niagara  Univer¬ 
sity,  N.Y. 
Rochester,  N.  Y  .. 

_ do . . . 

Stanf  ordville, 
N.Y. 

Yonkers,  N.  Y _ 

Charlotte, N.  C  ... 

Raleigh,  N.  C . 

Berea,  Ohio . 

Carthagena,  Ohio. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio  - . 

_ do . . 

Columbus,  Ohio  .. 

Dayton,  Ohio . 

Gambier,  Ohio _ 

Oberlin,  Ohio . 

Springfield,  Ohio  _ 

Tiffin,  Ohio . 

Wilberforce,  Ohio 

Xenia,  Ohio . 

Eugene,  Oregon  . . 


Seminary  of  the  Reformed  (Dutch) 
Church  in  America^ 

Theological  Seminary  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church. 

Seminary  of  the  Immaculate.  Con¬ 
ception  (R.  C.). 

Alfred  University,  Theological  Dept. 
(7th  Day  Bapt.). 

St.  Bonaventure’s  Seminary  (R.  C.)  - 

Auburn  Theological  Seminary 
(Presb.). 

German  Martin  Luther  Seminary 
(Ev.  Luth..). 

Canton  Theological  Seminary  of  St. 
Lawrence  University  (Univ.). 

Hamilton  Theological  Seminary,  Col¬ 
gate  University  (Bapt.). 

Hartwick  Seminary  (Ev.  Luth.) . . 


1784 

1812 

1856 

1857 

1866 

1821 

1854 

1858 
1819 
1816 


General  Theological  Seminary  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 

Jewish  Theological  Seminary  (He¬ 
brew). 

Union  Theological  Seminary 
(Presb.).* 

Niagara  University,  Theological 
Dept.  (R.  CL). 

Rochester  Theological  Seminary 
(Bapt.). 

S:t.  Bernard’s  Seminary  (R.  C,). ...... 

Christian  Biblical  Institute  (Chris¬ 
tian). 

St.  Joseph’s  Seminary  (R.  C.) _ 

Biddle  University,  School  of  Theol¬ 
ogy  (Presb.). 

Shaw  University,  Theological  School 
(Bapt.). 

German  Wallace  College,  Theologi¬ 
cal  Dept.  (M.E.). 

St.  Charles  Borromeo  Theological 
Seminary  (R.  C.). 

Hebrew  Union  College  (Hebrew) _ 

Lane  Theological  Seminary  (Presb,). 

German  Lutheran  Seminary  (Ev. 
Luth.). 

Union  Biblical  Seminary  (United 
Breth.). 

Kenyon  College,  Divinity  School 
(P.  E.). 

Oberlin  College,  Theological  Dept. 
(Cong.). 

Wittenberg  College,  Theological 
School  (Ev.  Luth.) 

Heidelberg  Theological  Seminary 
(Ref.  Ch.) 

Payne  Theological  Seminary  (Af. 
M.E.). 

Xenia  Theological  Seminary  (U. 
Presb.). 

Eugene  Divinity  School  (Disciples) . . 


1817 

1886 

1836 

1851 

1893 

1869 

1898 

1868 


1865 

1860 

1875 

1829 

1850 

1871 

1828 

1835 

1845 

1850 

1892 

1794 

1895 


*  In  1896-97. 


-Statistics  of  schools  of 


President  or  dean. 


4 


Joseph  J.  Lampe,  Ph.  D., 
D.  D.,  chairman. 

Alfred  L.  Riggs  . . 

Charles  E.  Knox,  D.  D _ 

Henry  A.  Buttz,  D.  D., 
LL.  D. 

Samuel  M.  Woodbridge, 
D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

William  Henry  Green, 
D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Joseph  J.  Synnott,  D.  D  .. 

Boothe  C,  Davis,  Ph.  D _ 

Joseph  P.  Butler _ 

Henry  M.  Booth,  D.  D., 
LL.  D. 

John  A.  Graban.. . 

Isaac  M.  Atwood,  D.  D _ 

Sylvester  Burnham,  D.  D . 

John  G.  Traver,  A.  M., 
principal. 

Eugene  A.  Hoffman,  D.  D., 
LL.D.,D.C.L. 

Joseph  Blumenthal  . 

Charles  C.  Hall,  D.  D . 

J.  P.  Cribbins,  director _ 

Augustus  H.  Strong,  D.D., 
LL,  D. 

James  J.  Hartley . . 

John  B.  Weston,  D.  D . 

Edward  R.  Dyer . 

D.  J.  Sanders,  D.D . . 

M.  W.  D.  Norman,  A.  M., 
prof. 

William  Nast, . 

Boniface  Russ _ 

Isaac  M.  Wise . 

David  S.  Schaff.,  D.  D.,  sec. 
F.  W.  Stellhorn,  D.  D . 

George  A.  Funkhouser, 
D.  D. 

Hosea  W.  Jones,  D.  D . 

Owen  H.  Gates,  Ph.  D., 
registrar. 

Samuel  A.  Ort,  D.  D., 
LL.  D. 

David  Van  Horne,  D.  D., 
LL.  D. 

John  G.  Mitchell,  A.  M., 
D.  D. 

James  Harper,  D.  D., 
LL.  D. 

Eugene C.  Sanderson, D.D. 


PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOLS. 


1927 


theology ,  for  the  year  1897-98 — Continued. 


Regular 

session 

closes— 

In¬ 

struct¬ 

ors. 

Students. 

Years  in  the  course. 

Weeks  in  year. 

Value  of  grounds  and 

buildings. 

Endowment  funds. 

Benefactions  rec  e  i  v  e  d 

during  the  year. 

Volumes  in  library. 

Professors. 

Special  or  assist¬ 
ant. 

Men  enrolled. 

Women  enrolled. 

Whole  number. 

Graduating  in 
1898. 

Students  having 
A.  B.  or  B.  S. _ 

5 

C 

7 

8 

9 

io 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

1G 

17 

18 

Apr.  28 

6 

1 

30 

0 

30 

8 

3 

3 

32 

2,000 

June  18 

1 

10 

4 

14 

2 

0 

3 

38 

$60,000 

0 

0 

3 

0 

9 

0 

9 

6 

0 

3 

32 

25, 000 

$59, 000 

May  20 

6 

0 

168 

0 

168 

47 

95 

3 

36 

485,000 

400,000 

0 

43,000 

May  25 

5 

2 

41 

0 

41 

11 

8 

3 

34 

360,000 

$1,800 

43,700 

May  7 

8 

4 

238 

0 

238 

60 

206 

3 

33 

500,000 

1,369,000 

61, 648 

5 

1 

30 

0 

30 

3 

30 

4 

June  23 

3 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

3 

3 

38 

0 

26,000 

June  22 

6 

3 

60 

0 

60 

13 

0 

4 

42 

25,000 

0 

0 

2,265 

May  5 

6 

4 

104 

0 

104 

42 

85 

3 

33 

300,000 

626,417 

a  24, 143 

25,010 

June  24 

2 

2 

11 

0 

11 

0 

0 

4 

40 

12,500 

850 

1,201 

June  28 

4 

3 

19 

4 

23 

5 

3 

3 

38 

50,000 

154,000 

730 

8,000 

June  20 

5 

4 

48 

0 

48 

13 

20 

3 

36 

June  22 

2 

1 

7 

0 

7 

2 

0 

3 

39 

10,000 

15,000 

0 

May  25 

10 

4 

155 

0 

155 

44 

98 

3 

36 

1,353,000 

1,260,987 

187, 741 

28,183 

June  15 

3 

3 

26 

0 

26 

3 

0 

— 

46 

27,000 

10,000 

68,000 

7 

5 

133 

1 

134 

331 

13 

3 

36 

500,000 

1,350,000 

20,000 

71,576 

rf 

70 

70 

3 

May  15 

12 

1 

152 

0 

152 

40 

29 

3 

35 

29, 608 

J  une  13 

9 

0 

66 

o 

66 

11 

40 

300,000 

9,000 

May  11 

7 

2 

21 

1 

22 

2 

0 

3 

34 

27,000 

54,000 

2,668 

1, 980 

June. 25 

8 

106 

0 

106 

11 

4 

39 

1,100,000 

22, 000 

June  5 

5 

T 

16 

o 

16 

5 

3 

32 

140,000 

8,500 

1 

16 

0 

16 

2 

28 

0 

28 

5 

June  15 

3 

l 

18 

0 

18 

2 

_ 

4 

40 

40,000 

0 

0 

8, 20Q 

June  17 

4 

5 

71 

0 

71 

7 

0 

5 

40 

30,000 

60,000 

18,000 

16,000 

May  5 

4 

3 

35 

0 

35 

12 

22 

3 

32 

June  22 

3 

3 

42 

0 

42 

15 

38 

3 

40 

125,000 

6,000 

May  1 

4 

1 

32 

4 

36 

11 

10 

3 

34 

38,000 

67,000 

8,000 

3,000 

4 

2 

21 

0 

21 

3 

36 

35, 000 

110,000 

8,000 

May  12 

8 

3 

47 

1 

48 

10 

11 

3 

32 

75,000 

144,147 

5,232 

_ do ... 

3 

1 

38 

38 

8 

30 

3 

32 

30,000 

50,000 

Apr.  20 

5 

0 

25 

0 

25 

11 

15 

3 

28 

1,500 

25,000 

June  20 

2 

3 

35 

2 

37 

5 

0 

3 

36 

10,000 

2,200 

Apr.  28 

4 

0 

45 

5 

50 

18 

39 

3 

34 

5,000 

130,000 

6,000 

June  8 

1 

2 

12 

2 

14 

_ 

3 

3 

32 

7,000 

3,500 

3,000 

550 

a  Legacy  of  late  John  W.  Howe,  of  Rochester,  $9,543.  &  Approximately. 


81 

82 

83 

84 

85 

88 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 

100 

101 

102 

103 

104 

105 

106 

107 

108 

109 

HO 

111 

112 

113 

114 

115 

116 

117 


118 

119 

120 

121 

122 

123 

124 

125 

126 

127 

128 

129 

130 

131 

132 

133 

134 

135 

136 

137 

138 

139 

140 

141 

142 

143 

144 

145 

146 

147 

148 

149 

150 

151 

152 

153 

154 

155 
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Table  6. — Statistics  of  schools  of 


Name  of  institution. 


2 


Portland  University,  Department  of 
Theology  (M.  E.). 

Allegheny  Theological  Seminary  (U. 
Presb. ). 

Reformed  Presbyterian  Theological 
Seminary  (Ref.  Presb.). 

Western  Theological  Seminary 
(Presb.) 

St.  Vincent’s  Seminary  (R.  C.) . 

Moravian  Theological  Seminary _ 

Crozer  Theological  Seminary  (Bapt. ) . 

Ursinus  School  of  Theology  ( Ref.  Ch. 
in  U.  S  ). 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Theological 
Seminary. 

Theological  Seminary  of  the  Re¬ 
formed  Church. 

Lincoln  University,Theological  Dept 
(Presb.). 

Meadville  Theological  School  (Uni¬ 
tarian  ) . 

Theological  Seminary  of  St.  Charles 
Borromeo  (R.  C.). 

Lutheran  Theological  Seminary  (Ev. 
Lufch.). 

St.  Vincent’s  Seminary  (R.  C.) . 

Susquehanna  University,  Theolog¬ 
ical  Dept.  (Ev.  Luth.). 

Augustinian  College,  Theological 
School  (R.  C  ) 

Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary 

Erskine  Theological  Seminary  (A. 
R.  P.). 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Theological 
Seminary. 

U.  S.  Grant  University,  School  of 
Theology  (M  E.). 

Southwestern  Presbyterian  Univer¬ 
sity,  Divinity  School. 

Knoxville  College,  Theological  Dept. 
(U.  Presb.). 

Cumberland  University,  Theological 
School  (Cumb  Presb.). 

Central  Tennessee  College,  Theolog¬ 
ical  Dept.  (M.  E  ). 

Fisk  University,  Theological  Dept. 
(Cong.). 

Vanderbilt  University,Biblical  Dept. 
(M  E.). 

University  of  the  South.  Theological 
Dept.  (P.  E.). 

Rio  Grande  Congregational  Training 
School  (Cong.). 

Wiley  University,  Theological  Dept. 
(M.  E.  ).* 

Bishop  Payne  Divinity  School  (P.  E.  ). 

Richmond  Theological  Seminary 
(Bapt.), 

Union  Theological  Seminary  (Presb. ) . 

Episcopal  Theological  Seminary 
(P.E  ). 

Mission  House  of  the  Reformed 
Church  in  the  United  States. 

Nashotah  House  (P.  E.  ) . 

Provincial  Seminary  of  St.  Francis 
of  Sales  (R.  C. ). 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Theological 
Seminary. 


Year  of  first  opening. 

President  or  dean. 

3 

4 

1891 

Harvey  K.  Hines,  D.  D _ 

1825 

J ames  A.  Grier,  D .  D . 

1856 

David  B.  Willson. . 

1827 

Thomas  H.  Robinson,  D.  D 

1846 

Leander  Schnerr _ _ 

1807 

Augustus  Schultze,  D.  D.. 

1858 

Henry  G.  Weston . 

1871 

Henry  T.  Spangler,  D.  D.. 

1826 

Milton  Valentine,  D.  D., 
LL.  D. 

1825 

Emanuel  V.  Gerhart, 
D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

1872 

Isaac  N.  Rendall,  D.  D _ 

1844 

George  L.  Cary,  A.  M., 
L.H.D. 

1832 

Patrick  J.  Garvey. . 

1864 

Henry  E.  Jacobs,  D.  D., 
LL  D. 

1868 

James  McGill . . 

1858 

J.  R.  Dimm,  A.M.,D.D ... 

1843 

Thomas  C.  Middleton, 
D.D. 

1829 

William  M.  McPheeters, 
D.  D,  chairman. 

1837 

W.  L.  Pressly,  D.D . 

1892 

A.  G.  Voigt,  D.D . . 

18S6 

G.  T.  Newesent,  D.D _ 

1885 

George  Summey,  D.D _ 

1893 

J.  R.  Millin . 

1853 

J.  M.  Hubbert,  D.  D  . 

1867 

J.  Braden,  D.  D._ . 

1892 

E.  M.  Cravath, D.D . 

1875 

Wilbur  F.  Tillett,  D.D _ 

1878 

William  P.  Dubose.  M.  A., 
S.T.D. 

1890 

A.  C.  Wright . 

M.  W.  Dogan,  A.  M . 

1878 

C.  R  Hains,  D  D . 

1886 

Charles  H.  Corey,  A.  M., 
D.D. 

1824 

W.  W.  Moore, D  D..LL.D. 

1823 

Cornelius  Walker,  D.  D  . . . 

1860 

H.  A  Muehlmeier,  D.D... 

1842 

Wm.  Walter  Webb, D.D. . 

1856 

Joseph  Rainier . . . 

1878 

A.  Hoenecke . 

*  In  1896-97. 
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1929 


theology,  for  the  year  1897-9S. 


Regular 

session 

closes— 

In¬ 

struct¬ 

ors. 

Students. 

Years  in  the  course. 

Weeks  in  year. 

Value  of  grounds  and 

buildings. 

Endowment  funds. 

Benefactions  received 

during  the  year. 

Volumes  in  library 

CD 

6 

CQ 

© 

o 

£ 

Special  or  assist¬ 
ant. 

Men  enrolled. 

Women  enrolled. 

Whole  number. 

Graduating  in 
1898. 

Students  having 
A.  B.  or  B.  S. 

5 

6 

7 

§ 

9 

1© 

11 

13 

13 

14 

15 

1 6 

17 

IS 

5 

27 

27 

3 

36 

100 

118 

May  20 

4 

_ 

76 

76 

25 

3 

32 

$60,000 

$218,000 

$10,000 

6,000 

119 

Apr.  30 

o 

— 

28 

0 

28 

9 

24 

3 

32 

25,000 

74,323 

3,450 

120 

May  12 

5 

2 

99 

0 

99 

27 

26 

3 

32 

780, 055 

530,055 

20,000 

27,500 

121 

4 

35 

o 

3 

42 

122 

4 

1 

12 

0 

12 

24 

40 

6, 000 

123 

6 

2 

0 

95 

16 

3 

36 

464, 500 

14, 500 

124 

May  3 

5 

2 

17 

0 

17 

9 

11 

3 

30 

125 

June  2 

4 

0 

51 

0 

51 

24 

48 

3 

36 

160,000 

201, 687 

12,000 

126 

May  12 

5 

1 

42 

0 

42 

11 

35 

3 

33 

110,000 

175,000 

0 

12,000 

127 

June  5 

8 

_ 

46 

0 

46 

17 

43 

3 

33 

63,000 

136,900 

4,800 

128 

June  10 

5 

8 

16 

2 

18 

4 

2 

3 

38 

18,000 

353, 701 

0 

28,000 

129 

June  13 

12 

1 

142 

0 

142 

8 

4 

44 

25,000 

130 

May  31 

4 

1 

92 

0 

92 

32 

58 

3 

31 

175,000 

198,800 

9,000 

24,800 

131 

June  28 

5 

3 

39 

0 

39 

7 

4 

40 

0 

0 

12,600 

132 

June  12 

2 

.... 

10 

0 

10 

O 

"T 

3 

39 

20,000 

43, 000 

2,000 

133 

5 

22 

22 

40 

134 

. 

|  May  12 

5 

1 

33 

0 

33 

6 

22 

3 

32 

50,000 

235,000 

20,000 

135 

j  June  20 

4 

14 

0 

14 

7 

2 

36 

32, 000 

2,000 

136 

j  J  r'.ne  5 

1 

8 

0 

8 

5 

8 

3 

33 

137 

;  Ma  •  10 

3 

1 

32 

32 

3 

32 

2,000 

138 

j  ud  e  12 

1 

23 

o 

23 

5 

11 

2 

40 

139 

1 

5 

0 

5 

2 

2 

3 

36 

0 

140 

June  5 

8 

.... 

57 

8 

65 

11 

35 

3 

32 

10,000 

82,000 

a  20, 000 

1,000 

141 

_ do _ 

2 

1 

24 

0 

24 

2 

0 

2,4 

38 

142 

June  1 

2 

1 

4 

0 

4 

0 

0 

2,3 

35 

30,000 

0 

0 

600 

143 

June  20 

5 

0 

46 

0 

46 

6 

38 

3 

34 

170,000 

250,000 

4,000 

144 

Aug.  4 

4 

1 

33 

0 

33 

4 

17 

3 

40 

50,000 

60, 000 

145 

May  28 

i 

i 

6 

0 

6 

0 

0 

4 

40 

11,000 

0 

1,515 

200 

146 

1 

10 

10 

147 

June  7 

2 

0 

10 

0 

10 

4 

1 

3 

39 

12,000 

2,500 

300 

148 

Apr.  28 

4 

.... 

59 

0 

59 

4 

1 

4 

30 

60, 000 

5,100 

5,000 

149 

June  5 

5 

1 

68 

0 

68 

17 

54 

3 

39 

170,000 

308,034 

14,000 

16,000 

150 

June  27 

4 

38 

0 

38 

*9 

3 

42 

is;  000 

151 

June  — 

3 

2 

24 

0 

24 

12 

12 

3 

38 

8,792 

6,000 

152 

May  29 

4 

4 

46 

0 

46 

4 

3 

32 

110,000 

80,000 

3,000 

14, 00C 

153 

June  21 

13 

1 

65 

65 

34- 

.... 

3 

45 

150, 000 

500 

13,500 

154 

June  28 

3 

1 

35 

0 

35 

15 

26 

3 

40 

75,000 

0 

0 

1,000 

155 

aFrom  estate  of  Mrs.  A.  J.  McDaniel,  Hopkinsville,  Ky. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

31 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 
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Table  7. — Statistics  of 


Name  of  institution. 


President  or  dean. 


£ 


ai 


2 


3 


4 


5 


University  of  Alabama,  School 
of  Law. 

Arkansas  Industrial  Univer¬ 
sity,  Law  Dept. 

University  of  Arkansas,  Law 
Dept. 

Los  Angeles  Law  School - 


1873 

1890 

1887 

1897 


Wm.  S.  Thorington _ 

F.  M.  Goar... . . 

John  H.  Carmichael _ 

James  B.  Scott,  A.  M., 


June  22 
June  7 
May  31 
June  21 


University  of  California,  Hast¬ 
ings  College  of  the  Law. 

Leland  Stanford  Junior  Uni¬ 
versity,  Law  Dept. 

University  of  Colorado,  Law 
School. 

University  of  Denver,  Denver 
Law  School. 

Yale  University,  Law  Dept .... 


1878 

1893 

1892 

1892 

1824 


D.  C.  L. 

Charles  W.  Slack . 

Nathan  Abbott . . 

Moses  Hallett,  LL.  D _ 

Albert  E.  Pattison _ 

Francis  Wayland,  LL.  D. 


May  18 
May  25 
June  2 
June  8 
June  27 


Catholic  University  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  Law  Dept. 

Columbian  University,  Law 
School. 

Georgetown  University,  School 
of  Law. 

Howard  University,  School  of 
Law. 

National  University,  LawDept* 

University  of  Georgia,  Law 
Dept. 

Morris  Brown  College,  Law 
School. 

Mercer  University,  Law  School 

Bloomington  Law  School,  Illi¬ 
nois  Wesleyan  University. 

Chicago  College  of  Law,  Lake 
Forest  University. 

Chicago  Law  School . - . 

Illinois  College  of  Law . 

Kent  College  of  Law . 

Northwestern  University,  Law 
School. 

McKendree  Law  School  - . 

Chaddock  College  Law  School. 

University  of  Illinois,  School 
of  Law. 

Indiana  University,  Law  School 

Indiana  Central  Law  School*.. 

Indiana  Law  School,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Indianapolis. 

University  of  Notre  Dame, 
Law  Dept. 

Northern  Indiana  Law  School . 

Iowa  College  of  Law,  Drake 
University. 

State  University  of  Iowa,  Law 
Dept. 

University  of  Kansas,  School 
of  Law. 

University  of  Louisville,  Law 
School. 

Tulane  University  of  Louisi¬ 
ana,  Law  Dept. 

Baltimore  University,  School 
of  Law. 

Gniversity  of  Maryland,  Law 
School. 

Boston  University,  School  of 
Law. 


1895 

1826 


1870 

1869 

1870 
1859 

1896 

1875 

1874 

1888 

1896 

1897 

1892 

1S59 

1859 

1880 

1897 

1842 

1888 

1894 


1879 

1886 

1865 

1879 

1846 

1847 
1890 


1872 


William  C.  Robinson, 
LL.  D. 

Walter  S.  Cox,  LL.  D. 

Jeremiah  M.  Wilson, 
LL.  D. 

Benjamin  F.  Leighton, 
LL.  D. 


June  8 
June  1 

- do... 

May  28 


Richard  H.  Alvey . 

Sylvanus  Morris,  A.  M., 
sec. 

C.  H.  J.  Taylor . . 


May  25 
June  15 

June  1 


Emory  Speer . do . . . 

Owen  T.  Reeves,  LL.  D.  June  12 


Thomas  A.  Moran,  LL.  D 


June  1 


George  W.  Warvelle. 
LL.  D. 

Howard  N.  Ogden,  Ph. 
D.,  L.  H.  D. 

Marshall  D.  Ewell,  LL.  D 
Peter  S.  Grosscup,  LL.  D 


May  27 

May  28 

May  20 
June  16 


George  A.  Crow . 

Thomas  R,  Petri,  sec - 

Andrew  S,Draper,LL.D. 


June  8 
May  27 
J  une  14 


William  P.  Rogers .  June  15 

J.  A.  Joseph.. _ _ _ _ 

William  P.  Fishback May  25 


William  Hoynes,  LL.  D  . 

Mark  L.  De  Motte . 

Chester  C.  Cole,  LL.D.. 

Emlin  McClain,  LL.  D... 


June  2 
May  25 

June  8 


J.  W.  Green,  A.  M _ 


_ do... 


W.  O.  Harris . . 

Harry  H.  Hall . 

Bernard  C.  Steiner, 
Ph.  D. 

John  P.  Poe . 

Samuel  C.  Bennett,  act¬ 
ing. 


Apr.  30 
May  14 
June  8 
June  1 
_ do ... 


a  Approximately.  b  A  day  course  and  an  evening  course. 
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schools  of  law  for  1897-98. 


Number  of  pro¬ 
fessors. 

Special  or  assist¬ 
ant  instructors. 

Students. 

Y  ears  in  tjie  course . 

W eeks in  year. 

Tuition  fee. 

Graduation  or  ex¬ 

amination  fee. 

Fees  of  the  entire 

course. 

Value  of  grounds 

and  buildings. 

Endowment  funds. 

Benefactions  re¬ 

ceived  during 
the  year  1897-98. 

Volumes  in  library. 

Is  the  instruction 

given  during  the 

day  or  in  the 

evening? 

Men. 

Women. 

Graduating. 

Having  degree 
A.  B.  or  B.  S. 

G 

7 

§ 

9 

a© 

11 

13 

14 

15 

a© 

17 

as 

19 

so 

21 

2 

0 

9 

0 

0 

4 

2 

36 

$75 

$3 

0 

0 

Day . . 

i 

6 

26 

0 

9 

40 

50 

105 

E  ve  . . 

35 

9 

2 

33 

50 

5 

105 

Eve  .. . 

5 

53 

4 

3 

40 

40 

130 

0 

0 

175 

Both  . 

1 

4 

127 

36 

60 

3 

39 

10 

2 

32 

$50,000 

$135,000 

Day  . . 

1 

o 

18 

32 

2 

Day  . . 

8 

17 

40 

0 

9 

3 

38 

40 

0 

120 

$500 

1, 500 

Day .. 

12 

3 

58 

0 

21 

11 

3; 

36 

75- 

10 

235 

0 

0 

a  2, 500 

(5) 

11 

25 

200 

0 

42 

74 

3 

35 

105 

305 

a  12,000 

Day  . . 

5 

W 

31 

8 

23 

3 

32 

325 

a  100, 000 

1,900 

Day  . . 

10 

3 

311 

113 

30 

3 

30 

80: 

10 

250 

2,000: 

Eve- .. 

10 

m 

308 

0 

76 

2,3 

33 

80: 

10 

*60,000 

2, 000 

Eve  . . 

6 

3 

92 

4 

35 

14 

3 

32 

0 

3 

33 

12,000 

15,000 

0 

3,000 

Eve  . . 

3 

6 

95 

0 

48 

3 

32 

80 

9 

177 

40,000 

0 

Eve  .. 

4 

48' 

0 

39 

21 

1 

35 

75- 

Day  . . 

2 

2 

36- 

30 

5 

65 

200 

Both  . 

4 

3 

12 

0; 

9 

0 

1 

35 

60 

5 

0 

0 

Eve  .. 

g 

2 

60 

1 

26 

20 

3 

39 

60 

5 

185 

0 

0 

Day . . 

12 

3 

528- 

12 

72 

3 

3  T 

75 

5 

230 

1,200 

i 

Eve 

15 

13 

214 

4 

108 

3 

36 

60 

5 

200 

Eve _ 

9 

15 

106 

5 

20 

22 

3 

36 

75 

10 

250 

4,000 

960 

Eve  .. 

9 

6 

216 

62 

27 

3 

36 

70 

6 

216 

0 

0 

0 

Eve  .. 

9 

0 

137 

4 

12 

51 

3 

36 

100 

10 

315 

0 

0 

1,500 

Day .. 

1 

t 

8 

0 

3 

0 

3 

36 

45 

5 

150 

0 

Both  . 

4 

0 

9 

1 

3 

1 

2 

38 

60 

5 

125 

0 

0 

0 

Eve  .. 

4 

6 

37 

2 

4 

6 

3 

36 

50 

5 

165 

0 

0 

a  1,500 

Day .. 

3 

1 

114 

1 

16 

2 

39 

37 

5 

4, 000 

Day .. 

2 

0 

35 

0 

5 

48 

5 

500 

Day 

15 

112 

1 

55- 

2 

34 

80 

5 

165 

0 

0 

0 

a  1,000 

Day.. 

4 

3 

35 

0 

8 

3 

42 

100 

10 

2, 700 

Day . . 

4 

2 

140 

2 

*44 

2 

4Q 

48 

5 

101 

3,000 

Day .. 

6 

106 

3 

32 

'21 

2 

36 

50 

5 

105 

a  2, 000 

Day .. 

4 

3 

222 

5 

83 

53 

2 

36 

60 

7' 

127 

9,200 

Day . . 

2 

6 

164 

8 

70 

2 

39 

0 

5 

Day . . 

3 

0 

48; 

0 

20 

.... 

2 

28 

80 

0 

50,000 

0 

0 

0 

Day . 

5 

80 

2 

*28- 

2 

25 

80 

160 

(c) 

5 

1 

83 

_ 

29 

.... 

3 

33 

40 

20 

150 

0 

0 

0 

400 

Eve  .. 

10 

194 

0 

41 

25 

2,3 

34 

70 

10 

232 

10,000 

0 

0 

a  1,000 

(d) 

10 

23 

425 

8 

;  65 

83 

3 

32 

125- 

10 

385 

225,000 

0 

0 

a  7, 700 

Day  . 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


7 


9 


10 

II 


12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 


21 

22 

23 


24 

25 
23 


23 

29 

30 

31 

32 


33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 


c  From  4.30  to  6.30  p.  m. 


d  After  4  p.  m. 


40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 
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b 

© 

o 


Name  of  institution. 


CO  • 

f-  bO 


o 


3 


3 


Harvard  University ,  Law 
School. 

University  of  Michigan,  Law 
Dept. 

Detroit  College  of  Law  * . 

University  of  Minnesota,  Col¬ 
lege  of  Law. 

University  of  Mississippi,  Law 
Dept. 

Universitjr  of  Missouri,  Law 
Dept. 

Kansas  City  School  of  Law _ 

St.  Louis  Law  School,  Washing¬ 
ton  University. 

University  of  Nebraska,  Col¬ 
lege  of  Law. 

Omaha  School  of  Law,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Omaha. 

Albany  Law  School, Union  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Buffalo  Law  School,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Buffalo. 

Cornell  University,  College  of 
Law. 


1817 

1859 

1892 

1888 

1854 

1872 

1895 

1867 

1891 

1897 

1851 

1887 

1887 


Columbia  University,  School 
of  Law. 


New  York  Law  School . . 

New  York  University,  School 
of  Law. 

Syracuse  University,  College 
of  Law. 

University  of  North  Carolina, 
Law  School. 

Shaw  University, Law  School-. 

Ohio  Normal  University,  Law 
School. 

University  of  Cincinnati,  Law 
Dept. 

Cleveland  College  of  Law _ 

Franklin  T.  Backus  Law  School 
of  Western  Reserve  Univer¬ 
sity. 

Ohio  State  University,  School 
of  Law. 

University  of  Oregon,  School 
of  Law. 

Willamette  University,  Law 
Dept. 

Dickinson  School  of  Law _ 

University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Law  Dept. 

Pittsburg  Law  School,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Western  University 
of  Pennsylvania. 

South  Carolina  College,  Law 
School. 

American  Temperance  Uni¬ 
versity,  Law  Dept. 

University  of  Tennessee,  Law 
Dept. 

Cumberland  University,  Law 
School. 

Central  Tennessee  College, 
Law  Dept. 

Vanderbilt  University,  Law 
Dept. 

Sewanee  Law  School,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  the  South. 

University  of  Texas,  Law 
Dept. 


1891 

1831 

1895 

1846 

1888 

1893 


1897 

1892 

1891 

1884 

1887 

1834 

/1790 

1895 


1885 

1893 

1889 

1847 

1879 

1875 

1893 

1883 


President  or  dean. 

Session  closes — 

4 

5 

James  Barr  Ames,  A.  M. 

June  27 

Harry  B.  Hutchins, 

June  22 

LL.D. 

Philip  T.  Van  Zile,  LL.  D . 

June  24 

William  S.  Pattee,  LL.D. 

June  1 

G.  D.  Shands,  LL.  D . 

June  8 

Alexander  Martin, 

June  6 

LL.D. 

William  P.  Borland _ 

June  11 

William  S.  Curtis . 

June  16 

M.  B.  Reese . 

June  6 

T.  J.  Mahoney . . . 

June  16 

J.  Newton  Fiero,  LL.  D. 

June  2 

Adelbert  Moot  . 

May  23 

Francis  M.  Finch,  LL.  D_ 

J  une  16 

.  Wm.  A.  Keener,  LL.  D._ 

June  11 

George  Chase . 

June  9 

Clarence  D.  Ashley . 

_ do... 

James  B.  Brooks,  A.  M., 

June  8 

D.C.L. 

John  Manning,  LL.  D  _ . . 

June  1 

E.  A.  Johnson  . . 

Mar.  15 

S.  P.  Axline  . . 

July  21 

William  H.  Taft, LL.D.. 

June  16 

Sherman  Arter,  A.  M _ 

June  1 

Evan  H.  Hopkins . 

June  20 

Wm.  Forrest  Hunter  ... 

June  16 

Richard  H.  Thornton  . . . 

May  25 

S.  T.  Richardson,  A.  M  .. 

June  7 

William  Trickett,  LL.  D. 

_ do... 

William  Draper  Lewis, 

June  8 

Ph.  D. 

John  D.  Shafer . . 

June  3 

Jos.  Daniel  Pope,  LL.  D. 

June  23 

S.  C.  Brown,  A.  M . . 

May  24 

Henry  H.  Inge r soil, 

June  15 

LL.  D. 

Andrew  B.  Martin, 

June  2 

LL.  D. 

John  W.  Grant.. . 

June  2 

Thomas  H.  Malone . 

June  21 

Burr  J.  Ramage,  Ph.  D.. 

Aug.  8 

George  T.  Winston . 

June  21 

evening  course. 


b  Has  day  school  and  evening  school. 
cDay  course  2  years;  evening  course  3  years. 
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of  law  for  1897-98 — Continued. 


Number  of  pro¬ 
fessors. 

Special  or  assist¬ 
ant  instructors. 

Students. 

Years  in  the  course. 

W eeks  in  year. 

Tuition  fee. 

|  Graduation  or  ex¬ 
amination  fee. 

Fees  of  the  entire 

course. 

Value  of  grounds 

and  buildings. 

Endowment  funds. 

benefactions  re¬ 

ceived  during 
the  year  1897-98. 

V olumes  in  library. 

Is  the  instruction 

given  during  the 

day  or  in  the 

evening? 

Men. 

pi 

<E 

a 

o 

£ 

Graduating. 

Having  degree 
A.B.orB.S. 

3 

7 

S 

9 

19 

SI 

12 

13 

14 

15 

1 & 

17 

JS 

19 

2© 

21 

11 

2 

553 

0 

139 

487 

3 

37 

$150 

0 

$450 

$150,000 

$400,000 

$700 

44,000 

Day  .. 

12 

17 

763 

4 

202 

119 

3 

36 

35 

$10 

125 

1,500 

Day .. 

18 

121 

5 

88 

18 

40 

Eve 

6 

435 

2 

94 

3 

40 

10 

170 

40,000 

6,000 

(a) 

2 

52 

0 

27 

16 

2 

38 

0 

100 

o 

1,541 

Day .. 

3 

4 

2 

57 

2 

40 

50 

3 

103 

40,000 

0 

3,991 

Day  .. 

11 

2 

104 

2 

28 

8 

2 

39 

50 

5 

105 

Eve 

3 

13 

140 

4 

44 

36 

2 

36 

80 

0 

160 

30,000 

77,500 

0 

8,000 

Day  . 

14 

100 

2 

39 

21 

33 

45 

5 

100 

o 

Day 

10 

0 

38 

i 

7 

2,3 

32 

15 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Eve  .. 

5 

9 

2 

44 

14 

1 

33 

100 

10 

112 

21,000 

1,600 

Day  .. 

10 

14 

102 

2 

33 

28 

2 

34 

100 

0 

200 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Day  .. 

6 

2 

294 

2 

105 

3 

35 

100 

5 

305 

26, 000 

Day  .. 

5 

3 

386 

0 

84 

3 

32 

150 

25 

25,000 

Day 

3 

15 

759 

0 

150 

269 

2 

36 

100 

10 

210 

o 

Both  b 

11 

4 

604 

21 

133 

c  2,3 

35 

100 

20 

J220 

\320 

120,000 

5,000 

0 

11,033 

Both  b 

13 

8 

59 

0 

23 

— 

3 

37 

100 

5 

d325 

0 

0 

0 

Day  .. 

3 

1 

87 

0 

4 

12 

2 

40 

100 

5 

d 1 , 500 

Day  .. 

1 

L 

8 

0 

2 

3 

24 

70 

10 

220 

0 

0V 

0 

Day  . . 

2 

2 

94 

2 

31 

26’ 

3 

49 

45 

12 

140 

600 

Day  . . 

10 

2 

144 

1 

49 

3 

35 

100 

300 

350,000 

(e) 

30,000 

6,500 

Day .. 

8 

0 

36 

0 

0 

6 

3 

32 

60 

0 

180 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Eve  __ 

15 

4 

90 

16 

23 

2 

36 

100 

0 

300 

30,000 

d  4, 500 

Day  .. 

7 

4 

156 

22 

3 

36 

45 

5 

(22,900 

Day  .. 

1 

3 

38 

1 

15 

2 

32 

60 

10 

130 

Eve  .. 

12 

24 

2 

17 

2 

35 

40 

10 

90 

Eve  .. 

6 

6 

78 

1 

37 

2,3 

3 

34 

95 

10 

0 

0 

Day  .  _ 

10 

6 

362 

2 

136" 

34 

160 

0 

485 

18,904 

Day  .. 

8 

0 

48 

0 

24 

2 

33 

100 

5 

210 

0 

( g ) 

1 

0 

22 

1 

13 

10 

40 

10 

0 

o 

0 

Day 

1 

7 

17 

1 

10 

6 

2 

38 

53 

5 

111 

0 

0 

Day  .. 

2 

5 

53 

0 

11 

2 

33 

50 

6} 

116 

(2500 

Day  . . 

2 

0 

81 

0 

40 

1 

40 

100 

5 

115 

20,000 

0 

0 

300 

Day  .. 

3 

2 

11 

0 

2 

1 

2 

36 

30 

10 

70 

0 

0 

200 

Day  .. 

3 

0 

49 

12 

2 

38 

110 

5 

225 

100, 000 

6,000 

Day  .. 

1 

15 

1 

2 

40 

100 

10 

210 

400 

Day  .. 

4 

2 

145 

0 

48 

.... 

2 

36 

0 

0 

30 

3,900 

w 

40 

41 


42 

43 


44 

45 

48 

47 

48 


49 


50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 


70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 


g  From  3.30  to  5.30  p.  m. 

h  In  addition  to  the  regular  day  course  there  is  an 
evening  course  covering  three  years. 


d  Approximately, 
e  Yields  an  income  of  §7,500. 
/  Reorganized  in  1850. 
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Location. 

Name  of  institution. 

Year  of  first  open¬ 

ing. 

President  or  dean. 

Session  closes— 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

77 

Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

Fort  Worth  University,  Law 
Dept. 

1881 

Augustus  J.  Booty  _ _ 

May  25 

78 

Lexington,  Ya... 

Washington  and  Lee  Univer¬ 
sity,  School  of  Law. 

1849 

Charles  A.  Graves . 

June  15 

79 

Richmond,  Va... 

Richmond  College,  School  of 
Law. 

1870 

F.  W.  Boatwright,  A  M. 

June  23 

80 

University  of 
Virginia,  Ya. 

University  of  Virginia,  Law 
School. 

1826 

W.  M.  Lile . 

June  15 

81 

Morgantown, 
W.  Va. 

West  Virginia  U ni versity , 
Law  Dept. 

1878 

Okey  Johnson,  A  M  .... 

June  9 

82 

Madison,  Wis.... 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Col¬ 
lege  of  Law. 

1868 

Edwin  E.  Bryant . . 

June  23 

83 

Miiwaukee,  Wis . 

Milwaukee  Law  School _ _ 

1893 

Edward  R.  Veech . 

May  31 

a  James  C.  Carter,  of  New  York,  gave  $5,000. 
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Number  of  pro¬ 
fessors. 

Special  or  assist¬ 
ant  instructors. 

Students. 

Years  in  the  course. 

Weeks  in  year. 

Tuition  fee. 

Graduation  or  ex¬ 

amination  fee. 

Fees  of  the  entire 

course. 

Value  of  grounds 

and  buildings. 

Endowment  funds. 

Benefactions  re¬ 

ceived  during 
tbe  year  1897-98. 

Volumes  in  library. 

Is  the  instruction 

given  during  the 

day  or  in  the 

evening? 

Men. 

Women. 

Graduating. 

Having  degree 
A.B.  or  B.  S. 

6 

7 

8 

9 

19 

£1 

2  g 

13 

14 

15 

1© 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

3 

0 

18 

1 

2 

33 

$37 

$10 

$90 

Day  .. 

0 

4 

45 

18 

9 

37 

75 

a$16,000 

3,000 

Day  .. 

0 

| 

45 

10 

g 

2 

39 

40 

5 

750 

3 

0 

124 

0 

18 

34 

9 

39 

100 

0 

0 

3,000 

Day  __ 

3 

0 

112 

2 

34 

3 

40 

0 

5 

0 

Day 

9 

179 

1 

38 

3 

34 

50 

0 

150 

$80,000 

$30,000 

0 

64,000 

Day  .. 

3 

Q 

43 

0 

33 

30 

0 

Eve 

~  1 

6  Approximately. 
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Table  8. — Statistics  of  schools  of 


Location. 

Name  of  institution. 

Year  of  first  opening. 

President  or  dean. 

Regular  session  closes— 

Ir 

stri 

or 

GO 

o 

m 

aa 

CD 

2 

Ph 

Special  or  as-  5°  o  • 

sistant.  T- 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

REGULAR. 

1 

Bessemer,  Ala _ 

Montezuma  University, 

1893 

Edward  P.  Lacey _ 

Mar.  22 

10 

2 

Medical  College. 

2 

Birmingham,  Ala 

Birmingham  Medical  Col- 

1894 

B.  L.  Wyman . 

Apr.  1 

12 

8 

lege. 

3 

Mobile,  Ala . 

Medical  College  of  Ala- 

1859 

George  A.  Ketchum. 

Apr.  9 

9 

8 

bama.  University  of 

Alabama. 

4 

Little  Rock,  Ark 

Arkansas  Industrial  Uni- 

1879 

James  A.  Dibrell _ 

Apr.  15 

14 

4 

versity.  Medical  Dept. 

5 

Los  Angeles,  Cal- 

College  of  Medicine,  Uni- 

1885 

Henry  G.  Brainerd.. 

June  5 

19 

.... 

versity  of  Southern  Cal- 

ifornia. 

6 

San  Francisco, 

College  of  Physicians  and 

1896 

Winslow  Anderson  . 

July  1 

16 

Cal. 

Surgeons. 

7 

. do . 

Cooper  Medical  College. . . 

1882 

Henry  Gibbons,  jr., 

Nov.  30 

15 

5 

A.  M. 

8 

. do . 

University  of  California, 

1865 

Robert  A.  McLean. ... 

Sept.  1 

14 

15 

Medical  Dept. 

9 

Boulder,  Colo.... 

University  of  Colorado, 

1883 

Luman  M.  Giffin . 

June  1 

15 

6 

Medical  Dept. 

10 

Denver,  Colo - 

Denver  Medical  College, 

1881 

Samuel  A .  Fisk, 

May  7 

18 

18 

University  of  Denver. 

A.  M. 

11 

. do . . 

Gross  Medical  College. 

1187 

Thos.  H.  Hawkins, 

Apr.  1 

25 

10 

A.  M.,  LL.  D. 

12 

New  Haven, 

Yale  University,  Medical 

1814 

Herbert  E.  Smith... 

June  29 

14 

10 

Conn. 

Dept. 

13 

W  ashington,D.C. 

Army  Medical  School . 

1893 

C.  H.  Alden _ _ 

Apr.  1 

4 

5 

14 

_ do . 

Columbian  University, 

1824 

E.  A.  de  Schweinitz, 

June  1 

21 

6 

Medical  Dept. 

A.  M.,  Ph.  D. 

15 

_ do . 

Georgetown  University, 

1851 

G.  L.  Magruder, 

May  15 

28 

14 

School  of  Medicine. 

A.  M. 

16 

_ do . 

Howard  University,  Med¬ 

1868 

Thos.  B.  Hood,  A.  M. 

May  6 

8 

6 

17 

. do . 

ical  Dept. 

National  University, Med¬ 

1884 

John  T.  Winter . 

June  2 

27 

8 

ical  Dept. 

18 

Atlanta,  Ga . 

Atlanta  Medical  College  -  - 

1854 

W.  S.  Kendrick . 

Mar.  30 

8 

4 

19 

. do . 

Southern  Medical  College. 

1879 

James  B.  Baird . 

Apr.  1 

16 

2 

20 

Augusta,  Ga  .. 

Medical  College  of  Geor- 

1835 

Eugene  Foster . 

Apr.  1 

10 

8 

gia,  University  of  Geor- 

21 

Chicago,  Til . 

gia. 

American  Medical  Mis¬ 

1895 

John  H.  Kellogg . 

Aug.  31 

13 

6 

sionary  College. 

22 

. do . 

College  of  Physicians  and 

1882 

William  E.  Quine.... 

Apr.  20 

38 

32 

Surgeons,  University  of 

Illinois. 

23 

_ do . 

Harvey  Medical  College. . 

1891 

Frances  Dickinson. . 

J  une  15 

48 

24 

_ do . 

Illinois  Medical  College.. . 

1895 

W m.  F.  Waugh,  A.M. 

Sept.  14 

18 

13 

25 

. do . 

Jenner  Medical  College . . . 

1893 

Clark  W.  Hawley.... 

June  18 

25 

10 

26 

. do . 

Northwestern  Univer¬ 

1S59 

Nathan  S.  Davis, 

June  15 

33 

21 

sity  Medical  School, 

A.M.,  LL.  D. 

Chicago  Medical  Col¬ 

lege. 

27 

_ do . 

Northwestern  Univer¬ 

Isaac  N.  Danf  orth. . . 

June  17 

27 

17 

sity,  Woman’s  Medical 

School. 

28 

_ do . 

Rush  Medical  College 

1843 

Henry  M.  Lyman. 

May  25 

17 

39 

A.  M. 

29 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind 

Fort  Wayne  College  of 

1879 

Christian  B.  Stemen, 

Mar.  16 

21 

3 

Medicine,  Taylor  Uni¬ 

A.M.,LL.D. 

versity. 

30 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Central  College  of  Physi¬ 

1879 

Samuel  E  .  E  a  r  p , 

Mar.  24 

22 

18 

cians  and  Surgeons. 

M.S. 

31 

. do . 

Medical  College  of  Indi¬ 

1869 

Joseph  W.  Mar  see... 

Apr.  1 

22 

16 

ana,  University  of  In¬ 

dianapolis. 

a  Approximately.  bNo  tuition  fee  the  fourth  year. 
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medicine ,  for  the  year  1897-98. 


Students. 

1 

Course. 

Tuition  fee. 

Graduation  or  exami¬ 
nation  fees. 

Fees  of  entire  course. 

Value  of  grounds  and 

buildings. 

Endowment  funds. 

Benefactions  received 

in  1897-98. 

Volumes  in  library. 

Instruction  during 

day  or  in  evening. 

When  did  a  class  first 

enter  upon  the  four 
years’  course? 

© 

■p 

3 

© 

d 

© 

a 

Women  en¬ 
rolled. 

Total. 

Graduating  in 
1898. 

Having  A.  B. 
or  B.  S. 

Years  in  course. 

Weeks  in  year. 

S 

9 

19 

11 

13 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

IS 

19 

SO 

21 

22 

23 

10 

0 

10 

3 

0 

3 

9\ 

$90 

§30 

0 

0 

0 

Day 

78 

3 

81 

25 

3 

94 

75 

30 

$2,000 

0 

100 

Day 

124 

0 

124 

25 

3 

26 

100 

25 

Day  . 

103 

1 

104 

19 

0 

4 

24 

63 

16,000 

0 

0 

Day . . 

1895 

82 

10 

92 

12 

4 

32 

100 

40 

a$463 

14,000 

$300 

200 

Day .. 

1894 

80 

12 

92 

16 

8 

4 

_ 

100 

25 

425 

$25,000 

0 

0 

Day _ . 

1896 

156 

35 

191 

46 

— 

4 

24 

130 

40 

6445 

460,000 

59, 000 

0 

2,900 

Day 

1894 

106 

17 

123 

20 

99 

4 

33 

100 

25 

462 

200,000 

0 

0 

a  500 

Day  .. 

1896 

28 

4 

32 

0 

0 

4 

36 

40 

10 

170 

0 

Day  . . 

1894 

48 

8 

53 

12 

12 

4 

28 

75 

25 

360 

0 

0 

Day . . 

1894 

80 

5 

85 

26 

12 

4 

28. 

75 

380 

20,000 

Day  -  _ 

1836 

122 

0 

122 

31 

22 

4 

34 

140 

30 

525 

108,000 

. . . 

Day  .. 

1896 

10 

0 

10 

10 

20 

0 

0 

0 

Day 

214 

0 

214 

24 

"4 

30 

110 

10 

450 

Eve  . . 

1893 

94 

0 

94 

17 

16 

4 

32 

105 

0 

425 

0 

0 

Both  c 

1893 

-  98 

12 

110 

33 

2 

4 

28 

60 

280 

Eve 

1893 

21 

8 

29 

3 

4 

33 

100 

405 

Eve  . . 

142 

0 

142 

33 

3 

25 

100 

30 

350 

25, 000 

0 

0 

200 

Day  __ 

90 

0 

90 

27 

3 

25 

75 

30 

30, 000 

Day 

187 

0 

187 

29 

3 

25 

104 

30 

35,000 

0 

0 

a  5, 000 

Day  .. 

58 

35 

93 

0 

4 

36 

100 

a  600 

40,000 

0 

400 

Day  __ 

1895 

391 

17 

408 

108 

4 

■30 

110 

0 

a  520 

140,000 

2,000 

Day 

150 

25 

175 

17 

4 

36 

Eve  .. 

1894 

77 

5 

82 

26 

4 

25 

100 

0 

300 

Day . . 

(d) 

85 

6 

91 

13 

4 

40 

75 

0 

315 

125 

Eve 

358 

0 

358 

82 

W 

4 

34 

125 

505 

225, 000 

50,000 

6 

2,000 

Day .. 

1892 

101 

101 

24 

4 

30 

75 

30 

385 

30, 000 

Day 

638 

0 

638 

65 

77 

4 

32 

130 

0 

200,000 

10,000 

50,000 

a  2, 000 

Day 

1895 

30 

1 

31 

14 

3 

4 

26 

70 

285 

5,000 

1,5^0 

Day . . 

1896 

34 

7 

101 

34 

4 

25 

60 

25 

15,000 

3,000 

Day  .. 

1895 

176 

15 

191 

79 

50,000 

c  Day  courss  only  hereafter. 

ED  98 - 122 


1 

o 


3 


5 


7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 


21 

22 


23 

24 

25 

26 


28 


29 

30 

31 


d  Four-year  course  will  begin  in  1899. 
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Table  8. — Statistics  of  schools  of 


* 

J, 

In¬ 

© 

struct¬ 

| 

o 

ors. 

Location. 

Name  of  institution 

+3 

m 

fH 

CG 

President  or  dean. 

‘55 

CO 

o 

co 

CO 

U 

o 

§ 

*i 

0 

0) 

t* 

Sj 

© 

in 

m 

o 

O 

£ 

.5  a 
o  '3: 

5* 

i 

a 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

regular— continued. 

32 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Iowa  College  of  Physi¬ 
cians  and  Surgeons, 
Drake  University. 

State  University  of  Iowa, 

1882 

Lewis  Schooler _ 

Mar.  20 

12 

8 

33 

Iowa  City,  lowa. 

1872 

Wm.  D.  Middleton, 

Mar.  29 

11 

9 

Medical  Dept. 

A.  M. 

34 

Keokuk,  Iowa ... 

College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons. 

Keokuk  Medical  College. . 

1849 

J oseph  C.  Hughes  . . . 

Mar.  18 

11 

6 

35 

_ do _ 

1890 

Geo.  F.  Jenkins,  A. M. 

Mar.  15 

12 

0 

36 

Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

Sioux  City  College  of 

1890 

Edward  Hornibrook 

Apr.  15 

14 

8 

Medicine. 

37 

Kansas  City, 

College  of  Physicians  and 

1894 

J.  W.  May . 

26 

G 

Ilans. 

Surgeons. 

88 

Topeka*  Kans _ 

Kansas  Medical  College  . . 

1889 

John  E.Minney,  A.M. 

Mar.  22 

22 

9 

39 

Louisville,  Ky _ 

Hospital  College  of  Hedi- 

1874 

P.  Richard  Taylor.. . 

June  30 

10 

23 

cine. 

40 

_ do . 

Kentucky  School  of  Med¬ 
icine. 

1850 

Samuel  E.  Woody  . . . 

June  25 

8 

22 

41 

- do . 

Louisville  Medical  College 

1869 

Clinton  W.  Kelley... 

Mar.  23 

13 

42 

_ do . 

University  of  Louisville  *. 
New  Orleans  University, 

1837 

J.  M.  Bodine . 

11 

8 

43 

New  Orleans,  La. 

1889 

L.  G.  Adkinson, 

Feb.  10 

8 

Medical  College. 

Tulane  University  of  Lou¬ 

A.  M..D.D. 

44 

- do _ 

1834 

Stanford  E.  Chaille, 

Apr.  15 

7 

11 

isiana,  Medical  Dept. 

A.  M. 

45 

Brunswick,  Me . . 

Medical  School  of  Maine, 

1820 

Alfred  Mitchell, 

June  22 

12 

4 

46 

Portland,  Me _ 

Medical  Department  of 
Bowdoin  College. 
Portland  School  for  Med¬ 

1856 

A.  M. 

Charles  D.  Smith _ 

Dec.  22 

13 

g 

ical  Instruction. 

47 

Baltimore,  Md_ . . 

Baltimore  Medical  College 

1881 

David  Street.  A.  M . . 

Apr.  21 

12 

35 

48 

_ do. . . 

Baltimore  University, 

1885 

Bernard  P.  Muse _ 

Apr .  1 

11 

12 

School  of  Medicine. 

49 

_ do _ 

College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons.  * 

1872 

Thomas  Opie . 

Mar.  31 

r 

14 

50 

- do . . 

Johns  Hopkins  Medical 

1893 

William  H.  Welch, 

June  12 

16 

24 

School. 

LL.  D. 

51 

. do . 

University  of  Maryland, 

1807 

Charles  W.  Mitchell. 

Apr.  20  | 

11 

20 

School  of  Medicine. 

52 

_ do _ 

Woman's  Medical  College 
of  Baltimore. 

1882 

Eugene  F.  Cordell... 

June  1 

17 

7 

63 

Boston,  Mass _ 

College  of  Physicians  and 

1880 

Augustus P.  Clarke, 

June  20 

30 

12 

Surgeons. 

A.  M. 

54 

_ do  . . 

Harvard  Medical  School. 

1782 

Wm.  L.  Richardson  J 

June  1 

21  j 

55 

55 

- do . . . 

Tufts  College  Medical 
School. 

University  of  Michigan, 
Department  of  Medi 

1893 

John  L.  Hildreth _ 

May  28 

18 

19 

56 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich'. 

1850 

Victor  C.  Vaughan.. 

I 

J  une  22 

16 

22 

cine  and  Surgery. 
Detroit  College  of  Medi¬ 

57 

Detroit,  Mich _ 

1867 

Theodore  A.  Mc- 

May  12 

21 

28 

cine. 

Graw. 

58 

..  do 

Michigan  College  of  Med- 
cine  and  Surgery.* 
Saginaw  Valley  Medical 
College. 

1887 

Hal  C.  Wyman . 

14 

6 

59 

Saginaw,  Mich . . . 

1896 

L.  W.  Bliss.. . 

May  17 

24 

o 

60 

Minneapolis, 

Minneapolis  College  o  f 

1883 

Leo  M.  Crafts,  A.  M. . 

June  12 

24 

13 

Minn. 

Physicians  and  Sur¬ 
geons,  Famline  LTni- 

versity. 

15 

61 

_ do . 

University  of  Minnesota, 
College  of  Medicine  and 

1885 

Parks  Ritchie . 

May  17 

33 

62 

Columbia,  Mo.... 

Surgery. 

University  of  Missouri, 

1845 

A.  W.  McAlester _ 

June  5 

8 

5 

63 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Medical  Dept. 

Kansas  City  Medical  Col- 

1869 

Franklin  E.  Murphy . 

Mar.  20 

20 

18 

64 

- do . 

Medrco-Chirurgical  Col¬ 

1897 

George  O.  Coffin _ 

Apr.  18 

20 

8 

lege. 

*  In  1896-97.  a  Four  years  hereafter. 
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medicine ,  for  the  year  1897-98^- Continued. 


Students. 

Course. 

Tuition  fee. 

1  Graduation  or  exami¬ 

nation  fees. 

Fees  of  entire  course. 

Value  of  grounds  and 

buildings. 

Endowment  funds. 

Benefactions  received 

in  1897-98. 

Volumes  in  library. 

Instruction  during 
day  or  in  evening. 

When  did  a  class  first, 
enter  upon  the  four 
years’  course? 

Men  enrolled. 

Women  en¬ 
rolled. 

Total. 

Graduating  in 
1898. 

I  Having  A.  B. 
or  B.  S. 

Years  in  course. 

Weeks  in  year. 

8 

© 

1© 

a 

12 

13 

14 

13 

1© 

17 

18 

19 

SO 

21 

S3 

23 

2 

58 

4 

24 

S250 

$10,000 

Day  _. 

32 

192 

8 

200 

16 

4 

26 

0 

260 

1,200 

Day 

1896 

33 

107 

14 

121 

47 

24 

4 

26 

as 

30 

$60,000 

0 

0 

Both  . 

1898 

34 

233 

14 

248 

80 

a  3 

26 

43 

30 

40. 000 

0 

0 

0 

Both  _ 

1898 

35 

42 

O 

44 

12 

A. 

28 

4S 

20 

237 

11,000 

Day  .. 

1895 

36 

60 

10 

70' 

9? 

6 

3 

24 

60 

157 

Day  . . 

37 

69 

17 

86 

18 

3 

26 

60 

30 

10,  (XX) 

Day  . . 

38 

0 

300 

138 

4 

26 

115 

30 

495 

0 

0 

Day . . 

1898 

39 

309 

0 

309 

140 

4 

10 

75,000 

0 

0 

500 

Both  - 

40 

180 

0 

180 

73 

4 

26 

30 

400 

100,000 

0 

Day .. 

as 

oc 

41 

237 

0 

237 

68 

3 

26 

75 

30 

A.  2 

17 

0 

17 

*8 

4 

24 

30 

10 

150 

43 

321 

0 

321 

86 

z 

3 

26 

150 

30 

465 

200,000 

0 

0 

2, 777 

Day.. 

_ 

44 

126 

0 

126 

33 

27 

3 

24 

78 

25 

12,000 

0 

0 

3, 7C0 

Day  __ 

45 

41 

0 

41 

(6) 

9 

22 

50 

0 

o 

Day 

46 

400 

0 

400 

147 

4 

28 

90 

30 

250,000 

0 

0 

0 

Day  .. 

1895 

47 

149 

0 

149 

54 

a  3 

26 

50 

30 

c300 

o 

Day 

48 

284 

0 

284 

83 

4 

28 

100 

30 

430 

80,000 

o 

Day  __ 

49 

134 

33 

167 

22 

167 

4 

35 

200 

0 

92,800 

427,000 

$3,000 

7,712 

Day  .. 

1893 

50 

258 

0 

258 

33 

30 

4 

28 

100 

30 

470 

300,000 

0 

2,000 

c  2, 000 

Day „ 

1895 

51 

0 

17 

17 

0 

8 

4 

32 

100 

30 

430 

16,000 

0 

0 

373 

Day 

1895 

52 

98 

18 

116 

1 

— 

4 

33 

100 

30 

c475 

30,000 

25,000 

5,000 

1,500 

Day.. 

1895 

53 

563 

0 

563 

126 

c232 

4 

40 

200 

30 

723 

0 

Day 

1892 

54 

172' 

48 

220 

41 

19 

4 

30 

100 

30 

800 

Day  .. 

1896 

i  55 

351 

58 

409 

*63 

4 

36 

300  ‘ 

10, 0G0 

Day 

56 

191 

0 

191 

30 

4 

28 

60 

30 

415 

110,000 

0 

0 

1,200 

Day ... 

1895 

5r 

104 

14 

118 

46 

4 

24 

50 

25 

290 

25, 000 

3,000 

Day 

58 

55 

5 

60 

8 

3 

34 

50 

25 

250 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Day  .. 

59 

90 

8 

98 

10 

18 

4 

36 

65 

0 

238 

0 

0 

0 

Day .. 

1895 

60 

199 

19 

218 

13 

24 

4 

32 

100 

410 

100,000 

1,000 

Day  .. 

IT. 

c: 

61 

48 

1 

49 

13 

3 

36 

20 

3 

120 

0 

c200 

Day .. 

62 

130 

0 

130 

41 

3 

26 

75 

20 

225 

15,000 

1 

Day .. 

63 

33 

0 

33 

1 

7 

a  3 

28 

50 

25 

200 

64 

b  This  is  a  preparatory  school;  does  not  confer  degrees.  c  Approximately. 
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Table  8. — Statistics  of  schools  of 
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CO 
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•S 

0) 

CO 

struct¬ 

3 

© 

o 

73 

ors. 

Location. 

Name  of  institution. 

a 

o 

0Q 

U 

President  or  dean. 

Pi 

_o 

CO 

02 

CO 

CO 

c3 

fHHi 

ca 

CO 

u 

°  c 

«w 

O  • 

o3 

O 

Pi 

Si 

CO 

m 

<2 

O 

H  c3 
_c8  co 

‘3  V. 
0) 

Ph 

& 

ex 

02 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

& 
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regular— continued. 

65 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

University  Medical  Col¬ 
lege. 

1881 

S.  O.  Gant . 

Mar.  20 

15 

15 

66 

Woman’s  Medical  College 
Central  Medical  College.. 
Ensworth  Medical  College 
Barnes  Medical  College  . . 
Beaumont  Hospital  Med¬ 
ical  College. 

1895 

Flavel  B.  Tiffany _ 

T.  E.  Potter _ 

May  3 

Mar.  1 

20 

67 

St.  Joseph,  Mo-.- 

1894 

17 

6 

68 

1877 

Hiram  Christopher. 

16 

4 

69 

St.  Louis,  Mo _ 

1892 

C.  H.  Hughes . . 

Apr.  13 
Apr.  21 

22 

6 

70 

do  .  . 

1885 

Frank  J.  Lutz,  A.  M. 

20 

5 

71 

. do . 

Marion  Sims  College  of 

1890 

Young  H.Bond,A.M. 

Apr.  9 

19 

8 

Medicine. 

72 

. do . 

Missouri  Medical  College. 

1840 

P.G.  Robinson, LL.D. 

Mar.  29 

16 

22 

78 

_ do . 

St.  Louis  Medical  College. 

1842 

Henry  H.  Mudd _ 

Apr.  26 

21 

13 

74 

Omaha,  Nebr.... 

John  A.  Creighton  Medi- 

1892 

D.  C.  Bryant,  A.  M._ 

Sept. 25 

25 

10 

cal  College. 

75 

- do  . . 

Omaha  Medical  College  . . 

1881 

Harold  Gifford.. _ 

Apr.  22 

23 

4 

76 

Hanover,  N.  H .. 

Dartmouth  Medical  Col- 

1798 

Wm.T.  Smith,  LL.D. 

Feb.  26 

13 

2 

lege. 

77 

Albany,  N.  Y__._ 

Albany  Medical  College .. 

1838 

Willis  G.  Tucker, 

Apr.  20 

14 

28 

Ph.  D. 

78 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.... 

Niagara  University, Med¬ 

1883 

Thomas  Lothrop, 

May  11 

27 

11 

ical  Dept,  c 

M.  A.,  Ph.  D. 

79 

... .  .do . 

University  of  Buffalo, 
Medical  Dept,  c 

1845 

Matthew  D.  Mann, 
A.  M. 

Apr.  26 

7 

25 

80 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Bellevue  Hospital  Medi¬ 

1861 

Austin  Flint,  LL.  D . . 

May  9 

28 

10 

cal  College,  d 

81 

_ do . 

College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons, Medical  Dept. 

1807 

James  W.  McLane  .. 

June  12 

24 

50 

of  Columbia  University. 

82 

New  York 

Long  Island  College  Hos¬ 
pital.  * 

1860 

Jarvis  S.  Wight . 

20 

22 

(Br  ookly  n), 
N.Y. 

83 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

University  Medical  Col¬ 

1841 

Egbert  Le  Fevre _ 

May  18 

8 

34 

lege.  d 

84 

_ do . 

Woman’s  Medical  Col¬ 

1866 

Emily  Blackwell . 

May  26 

9 

22 

lege  of  the  New  York 
Infirmary  for  Women 
and  Children. 

85 

Syracuse,  N.  Y  .. 

Syracuse  University,  Col¬ 

1872 

Henry  D.  Didama, 

June  8 

16 

18 

lege  of  Medicine. 

LL.  D. 

86 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C . 

University  of  North  Car¬ 

1890 

Edwin  A.  Alderman, 

May  30 

5 

1 

olina,  Medical  School. 

D.  C.  L. 

87 

Davidson,  N.  C  .. 

North  Carolina  Medical 

1893 

John  P.  Munroe . 

May  1 

5 

3 

88 

College. 

Leonard  Medical  School 

1882 

James  McKee _ 

8 

1 

Raleigh,  N.  C _ 

Mar.  15 

of  Shaw  University. 

89 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Cincinnati  College  of 

1851 

S.  C.  Ayres,  A.  M _ 

Oct.  1 

13 

10 

Medicine  and  Surgery. 

90 

__  do . . 

Laura  Memorial 

1889 

John  M.  Withrow, 

Apr.  28 

19 

2 

Woman’s  Medical  Col¬ 
lege. 

A.  M. 

91 

_ do . 

Medical  College  of  Ohio, 
University  of  Cincin¬ 

1819 

W.  W.  Seely . . 

May  3 

12 

14 

nati. 

92 

..  do . 

Miami  Medical  College... 

1853 

N.  .P.  Dandridge, 
A.  M. 

_ do  ... 

11 

11 

93 

Cleveland,  Ohio . 

Cleveland  College  of  Phy¬ 

1865 

Charles  B.  Parker, 

May  4 

21 

9 

sicians  and  Surgeons, 
Medical  Dept,  of  Ohio 
Wesleyan  University. 

M.  R.  C.  S.  Eng. 

Hunter  H.  Powell, 
A.  M. 

June  16 

20 

94 

_ do . 

Western  Reserve  Uni¬ 

1843 

3 

versity,  Medical  Col¬ 
lege. 

95 

Columbus,  Ohio. 

Ohio  Medical  University. 

1890 

George  M.  Waters, 
A.  M. 

Apr."  5 

34 

8 

*  In  1896-97.  a  Approximately.  b  Four  years  hereafter, 

c  The  medical  departments  of  Niagara  University  and  Buffalo  University  were  consolidated 
in  1898. 
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medicine,  for  the  year  1897-98 — Continued. 


Students. 

Course. 

Tuition  fee. 

Graduation  or  exami¬ 
nation  fees. 

Fees  of  entire  course. 

Value  of  grounds  and 

buildings. 

Endowment  funds. 

Benefactions  received 

in  1897-98. 

Volumes  in  library. 

Instruction  during 
day  or  in  evening. 

When  did  a  class  first 

enter  upon  the  four 

years’  course? 

Men  enrolled. 

Women  en¬ 
rolled. 

Total. 

Graduating  in 
1898. 

Having  A.  B. 
or  B.  S. 

Years  in  course. 

Weeks  in  year. 

8 

9 

1© 

11 

IS 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

2© 

SI 

22 

23 

275 

0 

275 

67 

63 

24 

$60 

$200 

$35,000 

100 

Day  . 

0 

15 

4 

3 

32 

100 

30 

270 

$1,000 

0 

Day 

71 

2 

73 

3 

26 

40 

25 

25,000 

0 

0 

o 

Both 

39 

i 

40 

12 

3 

25 

50 

25 

a200 

0 

a  300 

Day  _ 

604 

0 

604 

177 

4 

28 

55 

25 

292 

140,000 

0 

0 

Day  __ 

1897 

74 

0 

74 

27 

33 

3 

28 

85 

250 

50, 000 

$1,000 

Day  . . 

215 

0 

215 

4 

28 

225 

65,000 

500 

Day .  - 

1897 

215 

0 

215 

85 

4 

26 

100 

405 

100, COO 

Day . 

1897 

89 

89' 

28 

24 

4 

28 

100 

305 

150, 000 

Day  . . 

1897 

76 

8 

84 

12 

20 

4 

28 

75 

300 

100, 000 

0 

Day . . 

1894 

81 

7 

88 

27 

63 

26 

65 

30 

a  250 

25,000 

0 

0 

Day  . . 

1895 

120 

0 

120 

40 

23 

4 

28 

110 

25 

0 

Day  .. 

1898 

195 

o 

195 

26 

3 

29 

100 

25 

a  450 

100,000 

12, 500 

5,000 

Day 

54 

3 

57 

10 

4 

30 

75 

25 

75, 000 

a  600 

Day 

1897 

209 

30 

239 

63 

_ 

4 

30 

100 

10 

520 

173,500 

4,500 

0 

6,323 

Day  .. 

1896 

503 

0 

503 

132 

59 

4 

32 

150 

30 

300,000 

0 

0 

0 

Day .. 

1897 

765 

0 

765 

145 

298 

4 

32 

200 

25 

830 

2,000,000 

480, 000 

0 

Day  . 

1894 

383 

0 

383 

71 

g 

26 

1  125 

25 

475 

244 

0 

244 

103 

3 

38 

175 

30 

Day  __ 

0 

100 

100 

18 

13 

4 

34 

130 

30 

535 

102, 000 

833 

Day  __ 

1893 

89 

7 

96 

24 

4 

32 

125 

25 

517 

70,000 

0 

2,700 

Day  .. 

1896 

39 

0 

39 

0 

4 

(e) 

32 

90 

0 

0 

1,500 

Day 

62 

0 

62 

4 

3 

32 

75 

25 

240 

3,700 

0 

0 

a  200 

Day 

64 

0 

64 

10 

4 

24 

75 

10 

310 

15,000 

5,000 

2,200 

Day  . . 

1882 

83 

11 

94 

26 

4 

30 

75 

25 

335 

Day  _ . 

1895 

0 

22 

2 

4 

28 

50 

25 

260 

30, 000 

1,000 

Day 

1894 

214 

0 

214 

29 

4 

28 

100 

25 

70,000 

1895 

81 

0 

81 

12 

12 

4 

26 

100 

25 

430 

1895 

91 

5 

96 

43 

3 

32 

100 

30 

65,000 

Day  . _ 

1895 

123 

0 

123 

37 

4 

33 

125 

a  525 

300,000 

30,000 

Day 

1896 

207 

16 

223 

95 

34 

4 

28 

50 

10 

271 

50,000 

2,000 

Day 

1895 

d  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College  and  University  Medical  College  of  New  York  were 
solidated  in  1898. 
e  This  is  a  preparatory  school. 
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65 

67 

68 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 

81 

82 

83 

84 
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86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

05 
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Table  8. — Statistics  of  schools  of 


Location. 

Name  of  institution. 

Year  of  first  opening 

President  or  dean. 

Regular  session  closes — 

In¬ 

struct¬ 

ors. 

Professors. 

u  += 
o  p 

r-H  66 

sto 

3  '3 

0> 

ft 

X 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

REGULAR — continued. 

96 

Columbu  Ohio 

Starling  Medical  College. 

1847 

Starling  Loving, 

Apr.  14 

16 

12 

LL.  D. 

97 

Lebanon,  Ohio. . . 

N  ational  N  ormal  U  ni  ver- 

1890 

Selden  S.  Scoville, 

Mar.  19 

9 

1 

sity,  College  of  Medi- 

A.  M. 

cine. 

98 

Toledo,  Ohio _ 

Toledo  Medical  College  .. 

1883 

Daniel  E.Haag,Ph.C. 

Apr.  5 

17 

10 

99 

Portland.  Oreg. . 

University  of  Oregon, 

1887 

S.  E.  Josephi--. . 

Apr.  1 

14 

6 

Medical  Dept. 

100 

Salem,  Oreg  .... 

Willamette  University, 

1865 

W.  H.  Byrd.... . . 

Mar.  30 

16 

_ 

Medical  Dept. 

101 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Jefferson  Medical  College 

1825 

James  W.  Holland . . . 

May  15 

24 

14 

of  Philadelphia. 

102 

_ do . . . . 

Medico- Chirurgical  Col- 

1881 

Seneca  Egbert,  A.  M. 

May  21 

25 

17 

lege  of  Philadelphia. 

103 

_ do . . . 

University  of  Pennsylva- 

1785 

John  Marshall,  Nat. 

June  12 

14 

3 

nia.  Dept,  of  Medicine. 

Sc.  D. 

104 

. do.  . 

Woman  s  Medical  College 

1850 

Clara  Marshall . 

May  18 

10 

24 

of  Pennsylvania. 

105 

Pittsburg,  Pa - 

Western  Pennsylvania 

1884 

J.  C.  Lange  . . 

May  30 

20 

40 

Medical  College,  Medi¬ 

cal  Department  West¬ 

ern  University  of 

Pennsylvania. 

108 

Charleston,  S.C.. 

Medical  College  of  the 

1828 

Francis  L.  Parker. .. 

Apr.  1 

8 

3 

State  of  South  Carolina. 

107 

Chat  t  anooga , 

Chattanooga  Medical  Col¬ 

1889 

J.  R.  Rathmell,  A.  M. 

Mar.  15 

10 

7 

Tenn. 

lege. 

103 

Knoxville,  Tenn 

Tennessee  Medical  Col¬ 

1889 

J.  C.  Cawood . 

Mar.  29 

13 

1 

lege. 

109 

Memphis,  Tenn . . 

Memphis  Hospital  Medi¬ 

1880 

W.  B.  Rogers . . 

Mar.  31 

10 

18 

cal  College. 

110 

Nashville,  Tenn . 

Central  Tennessee  Col¬ 

1876 

G.  W.  Hubbard . 

Feb.  1 

10 

4 

lege,  Meharry  Medical 

Dept. 

111 

. do . . 

University  of  Nashville, 

1850 

William G.  Ewing... 

Apr.  5 

12 

10 

Medical  Dept. 

112 

. do . . 

University  of  Tennessee, 

1876 

Paul  F.  Eve . 

Mar.  29 

14 

6 

Medical  Dept. 

113 

. do . 

Vanderbilt  University, 

1873 

William  L.  Dudley.. 

Apr.  27 

12 

21 

Medical  Dept. 

114 

Sewanee,  Tenn. 

Sewanee  Medical  College, 

1892 

John  S.  Cain . . 

Jan.  16 

12 

6 

University  of  the  South. 

115 

Fort  Worth, Tex. 

Fort  Worth  University, 

1894 

Bacon  Saunders _ 

Apr.  5 

14 

6 

Medical  Dept. 

116 

Galveston,  Tex. . 

U ni versity  of  Texas, 

1891 

Henry  P.  Cooke _ 

May  15 

12 

12 

Medical  Dept. 

117 

Burlington,  Vt . . 

University  of  Vermont, 

1823 

A.  P.  Grinnell . . 

June  30 

7 

18 

Medical  Dept, 

118 

Richmond,  Va .... 

Medical  College  of  Vir¬ 

1838 

Christopher  Tomp¬ 

May  4 

12 

12 

ginia. 

kins. 

119 

. do . 

University  College  of 

1893 

J.  Allison  Hodges  ... 

May  11 

18 

14 

Medicine. 

120 

University  ot 

University  of  Virginia, 

1825 

John  W.  Mallet, 

June  18 

6 

3 

Virginia,  Va 

Medical  Dept. 

Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

121 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Milwaukee  Medical  Col¬ 

1894 

William  H.  Earles... 

Apr.  5 

23 

4 

lege. 

122 

. do . 

Wisconsin  College  of 

1893 

W.  H.  Washburn,  sec. 

Apr.  27 

21 

13 

Physicians  and  Sur 

geons. 

ECLECTIC. 

123 

Atlanta,  Ga . 

Georgia  College  of  Eclec¬ 

1839 

C.  F.  Durham . 

Apr.  1 

8 

8 

tic  Medicine  and  Sur¬ 

gery. 

*  In  1896-97  6  Approximately. 

a  This  is  a  preparatory  school.  c  Tuition  fee  fourth  year,  $20. 
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medicine ,  for  the  year  1897-98 — Continued. 


Students. 

Course. 

Tuition  fee. 

Graduation  or  exami¬ 

nation  fees. 

Fees  of  entire  course. 

Value  of  gi’ounds  and 

buildings. 

Endowment  funds. 

Benefactions  received 

in  1897-98. 

Volumes  in  library. 

Men  enrolled. 

© 

ni 

a>~ 

£  C 

O 

£ 

Total. 

Graduating  in 
1898. 

1  Having  A.  B. 
or  B.  S. 

Years  in  course. 

Weeks  in  year. 

§ 

9 

1© 

11 

IS 

13 

14 

15 

I© 

17 

18 

1© 

SO 

SI 

182 

0 

182 

97 

4 

25 

$50 

$25 

$284 

$75, 000 

0 

0 

4,000 

30 

3 

33 

0 

28 

50 

o 

0 

100 

63 

68 

27 

4 

28 

285 

25,000 

1,500 

37 

12 

49 

0 

4 

26 

130 

30 

61,500 

21 

2 

23 

10 

6 

4 

24 

ciOO 

30 

350 

453 

0 

453 

4 

150 

605 

600,000 

300 

400 

0 

400 

112 

4 

33 

130 

25 

6550 

0 

0 

6  1, 800 

883 

0 

8S3 

183 

182 

4 

32 

200 

0 

812 

400,000 

$25,500 

0 

10,000 

0 

159 

159 

35 

17 

4 

30 

129 

— 

516 

110,000 

296, 772 

0 

2,025 

247 

0 

247 

T 

120 

4 

33 

130 

0 

520 

125,000 

0 

0 

500 

87 

0 

87 

14 

3 

24 

100 

o 

300 

153 

0 

153 

31 

_ 

3 

26 

80 

25 

285 

0 

0 

0 

73 

0 

73 

16 

3 

24 

65 

25 

220 

40,000 

'  0 

0 

0 

372 

.0 

372 

93 

3 

24 

75 

25 

6270 

60,000 

144 

7 

151 

*34 

18 

4 

20 

30 

10 

140 

30,000 

13,000 

700 

224 

6 

230 

56 

3 

26 

75 

25 

6275 

42,400 

200 

0 

200 

31 

3 

26 

100 

2q 

6  350 

10,000 

0 

0 

300 

247 

0 

247 

66 

3 

28 

100 

25 

60 

0 

60 

28 

9 

3 

30 

65 

25 

220 

167 

4 

171 

20 

3 

26 

50 

25 

250 

30,000 

0 

$3, 779 

0 

189 

5 

194 

38 

.... 

4 

30 

0 

0 

85 

290,000 

0 

d35,000 

2,500 

238 

0 

238 

69 

189 

0 

189 

41 

3 

28 

90 

30 

100, 000 

5,000 

236 

0 

236 

49 

3 

30 

85 

30 

255 

65,000 

240 

140 

0 

140 

23 

22 

3 

40 

100 

0 

280 

0 

130 

0 

130 

31 

18 

e3 

26 

110 

10 

410 

150,000 

0 

0 

0 

49 

0 

49 

20 

..... 

4 

27 

100 

0 

377 

52,000 

0 

0 

0 

58 

3 

61 

14 

.... 

3 

26 

90 

25 

10,000 

^  > 


O-H 

"8  O 
r 

£  <3 
d 


38 

Day  .. 
Day.. 


g  rt  © 


Day .. 
Day  .. 

Day  .. 

Day  .. 

Day  .. 

Day .. 

Day  .. 

Day  .. 


Day  . 
Day.. 
Day  .. 
Day . . 
Day .. 

Day  .. 


Day 
Day. 
Day . 


S3 


1896 


1896 

1895 


1894 

1897 


97 

98 

99 

100 

101 

102 


1893  ;  103 

1893  104 

1894  105 


1893 


1897 


106 

107 

108 

109 

110 

111 

112 

113 

114 

115 

116 

117 

118 

119 

120 
121 
122 


123 


Day 

Day 

Day 

Day 

Day 


Day 


1895 


d  This  sum  (estimated)  has  been  givenfor  hospital  improvement  and  erection  of  clinical  amphi¬ 
theater  in  John  Sealy  Hospital,  to  be  called  “Rebecca  Sealy  Amphitheater,”  contributed  by 
children  of  John  and  Rebecca  Sealy  (deceased).  “University  Hall”  (dormitory  building)  given 
by  G.  W.  Breckenridge,  at  a  cost  of  $40,000  (including  equipment),  is  completed  and  was  on  May 
15, 1897,  formally  transferred  to  the  university.  e  Four  years  hereafter. 
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Table  8. — Statistics  of  schools  of 


Location. 

Name  of  institution. 

Year  of  first  opening. 

President  or  dean. 

Regular  session  closes- 

Ii 

stn 

O] 

to 

o 

CQ 

Cfl 

0 

'o 

u 

Pk 

Special  or  as-  ?  o  • 

sistant.  V 

1 

3 

3 

4 

5 

6 

:  ? 

eclectic— con  tinued. 

P 

124 

Chicago,  111 . 

Bennett  College  of  Eclec- 

1867 

Anson  L.  Clark, A.  M_ 

May  10 

28 

16 

tic  Medicine  and  Sur- 

gery. 

125 

St.  Louis,  Mo _ 

American  Medical  College 

1873 

Edwin  Younkin - 

_ do ..  . 

15 

2 

126 

Lincoln,  Nebr ... 

Cotner  University,  Lin- 

1891 

W.  S.  Latta _ _ 

Mar.  17 

17 

9 

coin  Medical  College. 

127 

New  York,  N.  Y_ 

Eclectic  Medical  College 

1865 

George  W.  Bosko- 

May  4 

13 

15 

of  the  City  of  New  York. 

witz,  A.  M. 

128 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Eclectic  Medical  Institute 

1845 

Frederick  J.  Locke.. 

May  10 

14 

2 

HOMEOPATHIC. 

129 

San  Francisco, 

Hahnemann  Hospital  Col- 

1884 

A.  C.  Peterson . 

Apr.  30 

13 

3 

Cal. 

lege  of  San  Francisco. 

130 

Denver,  Colo _ 

Denver  Homeopathic 

1894 

Samuel  S.  Smythe. . . 

Apr.  15 

20 

9 

Medical  College. 

131 

Chicago,  III . 

Chicago  Homeopathic 

1876 

J.  S.  Mitchell,  A.  M._ 

Mar.  22 

26 

20 

Medical  College. 

132 

_ do . . 

Dunham  Medical  College* 

1895 

C.  S.  Fahnestock _ 

Apr.  7 

19 

14 

133 

.  do 

Hahnemann  Medical  Col¬ 

1860 

C).  H.  Yilas  . 

Mar.  28 

17 

24 

lege. 

134 

_ do  . . . 

i  Hering  Medical  College  . . 

1892 

Henry  C.  Allen _ 

Apr.  10 

23 

16 

135 

. do _ _ 

i  National  Medical  College . 

1891 

Thomas  C.  Duncan, 

Mar.  31 

21 

24 

Ph.D.,LL.D. 

136 

Iowa  City,  Iowa . 

State  University  of  Iowa, 

1877 

Wilmot  H.  Dickinson 

Mar.  29 

9 

3 

Homeopathic'  Medical 

Dept. 

137 

Louisville,  Ky... 

Southwestern  Homeo¬ 

1893 

A.  Leight  Monroe. .. 

Apr.  2 

17 

3 

pathic  Medical  College.* 

138 

Baltimore,  Md . . . 

Southern  Homeopathic 

1891 

Henry  Chandlee.  ... 

Apr.  9 

14 

7 

Medical  College. 

139 

Boston,  Mass _ 

Boston  University  School 

1873 

I.  Tisdale  Talbot . 

June  1 

1.8 

17 

of  Medicine. 

140 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich 

University  of  Michigan, 

1875 

W.  B.  Hinsdale . 

June  22 

5 

4 

Homeopathic  Medical 

College. 

141 

Minneapolis, 

University  of  Minnesota, 

1888 

A.  P.  Williamson, 

June  2 

17 

9 

Minn. 

College  of  Homeopathic 

LL.B. 

Medicine  and  Surgery. 

142 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

College  of  Homeopathic 

1896 

Wmi  H.  Jenny. .  _ 

Mar.  21 

12 

14 

Medicine  and  Surgery 

of  the  Kansas  City  Uni¬ 

versity. 

143  * 

. do . 

Kansas  City  Homeo¬ 

1888 

Peter  Deiderich . 

Mar.  25 

32 

pathic  Medical  College. 

144 

St.  Louis,  Mo _ 

Homeopathic  Medical 

1857 

Wm.  C.  Richardson  . 

Apr.  7 

23 

8 

College  of  Missouri. 

145 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

New  York  Homeopathic 

1860 

Wm.  Todd  Helmuth, 

May  5 

or. 

13 

Medical  College. 

LL.  D. 

146 

. do . 

New  York  Medical  Col¬ 

1863 

J.  de  la  M.  Lozier  . . . 

May  3 

20 

1 

lege  and  Hospital  for 

Women. 

147 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Pulte  Medical  College _ 

1872 

J.  D.  Buck  .  . . 

18 

7 

148 

Cleveland,  Ohio. . 

Cleveland  Homeopathic 

1849 

William  A.  Phillips. . 

A.pr.  6 

'28 

20 

Medical  College. 

149 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Hahnemann  Medical  Col¬ 

1848 

Pemberton  Dudley.. 

May  12 

8 

28 

lege. 

PHYSIOMEDICAL. 

150 

Chicago,  Ill . 

Chicago  Physiomedical 

1891 

H.  J.  Treat _ _ 

23 

5 

College.* 

151 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Physiomedical  College  of 

1873 

N.  D.  Woodard _ 

Mar.  23 

17 

3 

1 

Indiana.  j 

*  In  1896-97. 
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medicine,  for  the  year  1897-98 — Continued. 


Students. 

Course. 

Tuition  fee. 

Graduation  or  exami¬ 
nation  fees. 

Fees  of  entire  course. 

Value  of  grounds  and 

buildings. 

Endowment  funds. 

Benefactions  received 

in  1897-98. 

eS 

•S 

CO 

© 

g 

Instruction  during 
day  or  in  evening. 

When  did  a  class  first 

enter  upon  the  four 

years’  course? 

Men  enrolled. 

Women  en¬ 
rolled. 

j  Total. 

Graduating  in 
1898. 

Having  A.  B. 
or  B.  S. 

Years  in  course. 

Weeks  in  year. 

8 

9 

19 

11 

1 2 

W  1 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

2.3 

111 

10 

121 

43 

_ 

4 

31 

$100 

0 

$400 

$25,000 

0 

'  0 

500 

Day  .. 

1896 

124 

48 

10 

58 

18 

4 

32 

75 

$25 

325 

2, 500 

200 

Day 

1896 

125 

50 

50 

*15 

4 

26 

Day 

126 

67 

15 

82 

16 

10 

4 

26 

100 

25 

515 

40,000 

$2,084 

2,258 

Day  . . 

1896 

127 

159 

rj 

166 

45 

26 

4 

2J 

275 

60, 000 

500 

Day 

1897 

128 

11 

16 

O 

4 

4 

27 

500 

Day. 

129 

32 

11 

43 

13 

4 

26 

100 

0 

405 

5,500 

0 

0 

a  200 

Day. 

1895 

130 

137 

0 

137 

30 

24 

4 

26 

65 

30 

300 

125,000 

0 

0 

a  5, 000 

Day. 

1895 

131 

39 

11 

50 

8 

4 

28 

100 

0 

405 

50,000 

0 

450 

132 

122 

50 

172 

28 

.... 

4 

28 

70 

30 

375 

191,000 

$70,000 

6,000 

12, 000 

Day. 

1894 

133 

31 

25 

56 

14 

4 

30 

100 

0 

405 

25,000 

250 

Day. 

1895 

134 

113 

g 

122 

15 

4 

26 

65 

25 

315 

Day. 

1896 

135 

58 

7 

65 

8 

6 

4 

23 

65 

0 

260 

30, 000 

0 

o 

400 

Day. 

1895 

136 

22 

14 

36 

ii 

4 

26 

85 

0 

380 

0 

0 

0 

Day. 

137 

22 

10 

32 

4 

24 

100 

30 

445 

30,000 

0 

a  600 

Day. 

1895 

138 

139 

57 

196 

46 

31 

4 

30 

125 

30 

520 

200,000 

35,000 

3,500 

Day. 

1890 

139 

51 

8 

59 

*6 

4 

38 

35 

10 

240 

*50,000 

7,000 

Day. 

140 

25 

2 

27 

0 

5 

1 

4 

34 

100 

0 

2,000 

Day. 

1895 

141 

12 

6 

18 

0 

5 

4 

28 

50 

35 

280 

210 

Day. 

142 

24 

12 

36 

14 

4 

24 

80 

25 

10,000 

0 

0 

0 

Day. 

1896 

143 

63 

8 

70 

21 

7 

4 

26 

50 

25 

260 

12,000 

0 

0 

0 

Day. 

1896 

144 

183 

0 

132 

24 

18 

4 

30 

125 

30 

a  540 

450,000 

10,000 

a4,000 

Day. 

1894 

145 

0 

26 

26 

4 

1 

± 

26 

100 

30 

460 

0 

4,000 

500 

Day. 

1893 

146 

27 

„ 

34 

5 

6 

4 

27 

75 

25 

330 

25, 000 

Day. 

1894 

147 

163 

23 

186 

63 

4 

26 

75 

25 

330 

100, 000 

0 

700 

2,000 

Day. 

1896 

148 

273 

0 

273 

68 

.... 

4 

30 

125 

30 

550 

523, 763 

223,800 

10,000 

15,000 

Day. 

1893 

149 

45 

10 

55 

13 

4 

30 

80 

0 

340 

200 

Day. 

150 

46 

6 

52 

23 

13 

4 

26 

65 

260 

17, 000 

5,000 

Day. 

1896 

151 

a  Approximately. 
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Table  8. — Statistics  of  schools  of 


Location. 

Name  of  institution. 

Year  of  first  opening. 

President  or  dean. 

Regular  session  closes— 

In¬ 

struct¬ 

ors. 

Professors. 

Special  or  as¬ 

sistant. 

1 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

POSTGRADUATE  AND 

SPECIAL  (NOT  INCLUD¬ 

ED  IN  SUMMARY). 

152 

Chicago,  Ill  . . 

Playfair  School  of  Mid¬ 

1895 

Frances  Dickinson .. 

12 

3 

wifery. 

153 

_ do . . 

Postgraduate  Medical 

1888 

W.  Franklin  Cole¬ 

49 

49 

School. 

man,  M.  R.  C.  S. 

154 

N  ew  Orleans,  La . 

New  Orleans  Polyclinic.. 

1887 

Charles  Chassaignac 

11 

8 

155 

1  New  York,  N.  Y  . 

New  York  Postgraduate 

1882 

D.  B.  St.  John  Roosa, 

17 

61 

Medical  School. 

LL.D. 

158 

_ do . . 

New  York  School  of  Clin¬ 

1895 

Ferd.  C.  Yalentine, 

12 

14 

ical  Medicine. 

sec. 

157 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Philadelphia  Polyclinic 

1882„ 

Max  J.  Stern . 

38 

13 

and  College  for  Gradu¬ 

ates  in  Medicine. 

158 

_ do _ 

Philadelphia  Postgradu¬ 

1891 

J.  T.  Kent . 

8 

r 

ate  School  of  Homeo- 

pathics. 

Men  enrolled. 
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medicine,  for  the  year  1897-98 — Continued. 


Students. 


0 

10 

10 

220 

8 

228 

75 

0 

75 

501 

22 

523 

30 

5 

35 

131 

10 

141 

6 

3 

9 

1© 


11;  12 


Course. 


13 


20 


IS  1® 


$120 


17 


18 


$80,000 


531,628 


8,000 


Endowment  funds. 

Benefactions  received 

in  1897-98. 

V olumes  in  library. 

Instruction  during 

day  or  in  evening. 

When  did  a  class  first 

enter  upon  the  four 

years’ course? 

19 

20 

SI 

@3 

S3 

0 

Day. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

a-500 

a  500 

Day. 

0 

0 

a  250 

0 

0 

Day. 

0 

0 

100 

Day. 

152 

153 

154 

155 

156 

157 

158 


a  Approximately. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 
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Table  9. 


eA 

a 

'3 

a> 


Location. 


Name  of  institution.  o 


+3 

w 

crt 


<u 


2 


3 


Birmingham,  Ala - 

San  Francisco,  Cal. . . 

- do . . 

Denver,  Colo . 

Washington,  D.  C  ... 

_ do . . . 

_ do . . 

Atlanta,  Ga . . 

_ do . 

Chicago,  Ill . . 

_ do . 

_ do . 

_ do . 

Indianapolis,  Ind - 

....-do . . 

Iowa  City,  Iowa . 

Keokuk,  Iowa . 


Louisville,  Ky. . 

Baltimore,  Md . 

....do . 

_ do . 

Boston,  Mass _ 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich - 

Detroit,  Mich _ 

Minneapolis,  Minn  . . 

Kansas  City,  Mo _ 

_ do  . . 

St.  Louis,  Mo . 

- do . . 

Omaha,  Nebr . 

Buffalo,  N.  Y . 

New  York,  N.  Y . 

_ do  . . 

Cincinnati,  Ohio _ 

_ do . 

_ do . 

Cleveland,  Ohio . 

Columbus,  Ohio _ 

Philadelphia,  Pa _ 

_ do . 

_ do . 

- do . 

Pittsburg,  Pa . 


Birmingham  Dental  College... . I 

College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
Dental  Dept. 

University  of  California,  College  of 
Dentistry. 

Denver  College  of  Dentistry,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Denver. 

Columbian  University,  Dental  Dept. 

Howard  University,  Dental  Dept _ 

Washington  Dental  College. . 

Atlanta  Dental  College  . . . . 

Southern  Medical  College,  Dental 
Dept. 

Chicago  College  of  Dental  Surgery, 
Lake  Forest  University. 

Columbian  Dental  College . 

German- American  Dental  College  . . . 
Northwestern  University  Dental 
School. 

Central  College  of  Dentistry _ 

Indiana  Dental  College,  University 
of  Indianapolis. 

State  University  of  Iowa,  Dental  ! 
Dept. 

Keokuk  Dental  College,  Dental  De¬ 
partment  of  Keokuk  Medical  Col¬ 
lege. 

Louisville  College  of  Dentistry _ 

Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  i 
Baltimore  Medical  College,  Dental 
Dept. 

University  of  Maryland,  Dental  Dept. ! 

Harvard  University,  Dental  School. _| 
University  of  Michigan,  College  of 
Dental  Surgery. 

Detroit  College  of  Medicine,  Dept,  of 
Dental  Surgery. 

University  of  Minnesota,  College  of 
Dentistry. 

Kansas  City  Dental  College . . 

Western  Dental  College . . 

Marion  Sims  College  of  Medicine, 

I  )ental  Dept. 

Missouri  Dental  College . . 

University  of  Omaha,  Dental  Dept  __ 
University  of  Buffalo,  Dental  Dept .. 

New  York  College  of  Dentistry . 

New  York  Dental  School . 

Cincinnati  College  of  Dental  Surgery . 

Miami  Dental  College . 

Ohio  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Cincinnati. 

Western  Reserve  University,  Dental 
Dept. 

Ohio  Medical  University,  Dental 
Dept. 

Medico-Chirurgical  College,  Dept,  of 
Dentistry. 

Pennsylvania  College  of  Dental  Sur¬ 
gery. 

Philadelphia  Dental  College . 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  Dept,  of 
Dentistry. 

Pittsburg  Dental  College,  Western 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 


1893 

1896 


1882 

1887 

1886 

1882 

1897 

1893 

1887 


1883 

1891 

1888 

1886 

1897 

1878 

1881 

1897 


1886 

1839 

1895 


1882 


1867 

1875 

1891 

18S8 

1881 

1890 

1894 

1866 

1894 

1892 
1866 

1893 
1893 

1896 
1845 

1892 

1890 

1897 

1856 

1863 

1878 

1896 


■Statistics  of  schools  of 


President  or  dean. 


4 


T.  M.  Allen . . 

W  inslo  w  Anderson . 

L.  L.  Dunbar . . 

Alva  H.  Sawins . 

J.  Hall  Lewis . 

Thomas  B.  Hood,  A.  M.. 

D.  Elmer  Wiber _ 

Wm.  Crenshaw . . 

Sheppard  W.  Foster _ 

Truman  W.  Brophy, 
LL.  D. 

Frank  N.  Brown _ 

Fritz  W.  Huxman . 

Greene  V.  Black,  Sc.  D_. 

Milton  F.  Ault . . . 

George  E.  Hunt . . 

William  S.  Hosford . 

B.  C.  Hinkley . 


P.  Richard  Taylor . 

M.  W.  Foster . . 

J.  W.  Smith _ _ 

Ferdinand  J.  S.Gorgas, 
A.  M. 

Eugene  H.  Smith _ 

Jonathan  Taft _ 

Theodore  A.  McGraw... 

Wm.  P.  Dickinson,  sec. .. 

J.  D.  Patterson . . 

D.  J.  McMilien  . . . 

Young  H.  Bond,  A.  M _ 

Henry  H.  Mudd  . . 

W.  H.  Sherraden _ 

W.  C.  Barrett . . . 

Faneuil  D.  Weisse. . 

Dwight  L.  Hubbard _ 

G.  S.  Junkerman. . . . . 

C.  A.  Schuchardt . . 

H.  A.  Smith,  A.  M. . 

Henry  L.  Ambler,  M.  S.. 

Otto  Arnold . . . 

Robert  H.  Nones . 

C.  N.  Peirce . 

S.H.  Guilford,  A.  M. . 

Edward  C.  Kirk _ 

J.  G.  Templeton,  A.  M... 
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dentistry,  for  the  year  1897-98. 


Regular 

session 

closes— 

In¬ 

struct¬ 

ors. 

Students. 

Course. 

Fees. 

Value  of  grounds  and  build¬ 

ings. 

Endowment  funds. 

Volumes  in  library. 

Instruction  given  in  day  or 

evening. 

Professors. 

Special  or  assistant. 

Men  enrolled. . 

Women  enrolled. 

■ 

Total. 

j  Graduates  in  1898. 

Years  in  course. 

I  Weeks  in  year. 

Tuition  fee. 

Graduation  or  ex¬ 

amination  fee. 

Fees  of  the  entire 

course. 

5 

6 

7 

§ 

9 

io 

11 

12 

13 

14 

13 

16 

17 

IS 

19 

20 

Apr.  5 

7 

4 

34 

0 

34 

8 

3 

26 

$100 

$25 

$360 

0 

0 

0 

Day .. 

July  2 

18 

30 

156 

3 

159 

11 

3 

36 

100 

25 

325 

0 

0 

Day  .. 

May  31 

7 

15 

148 

12 

160 

44 

Q 

36 

115 

25 

370 

0 

a  200 

Apr.  22 

12 

6 

43 

4 

47 

5 

3 

28 

75 

25 

275 

0 

0 

Day  . . 

May  15 

7 

0 

76 

15 

3 

34 

100 

$40,000 

Eve 

8 

4 

23 

1 

24 

3 

28 

60 

0 

a  200 

Eve 

9 

6 

o 

25 

o 

3 

26 

100 

300 

100 

Eve 

Apr.  1 

9 

0 

185 

0 

185 

61 

3 

24 

100 

'33' 

350 

0 

0 

Day.. 

9 

5 

78 

0 

78 

13 

3 

24 

105 

25 

350 

15, 0C0 

Day .  _ 

Apr.  5 

19 

37 

524 

0 

524 

163 

3 

25 

125 

0 

350 

0 

0 

Day  .. 

14 

8 

o 

59 

14 

3 

26 

85 

25 

280 

Day . . 

Mar.  25 

6 

3 

22 

0 

3 

3 

25 

100 

25 

325 

26,000 

0 

Day .. 

Apr  6 

16 

6 

491 

18 

509 

180 

3 

26 

105 

25 

340 

Day  . . 

Apr.  12 

12 

6 

24 

0 

24 

1 

3 

26 

85 

15 

260 

0 

Day  . . 

_ do... 

u 

o 

185 

2 

187 

52 

3 

24 

100 

10 

325 

30,000 

0 

~  0 

Day  .. 

June  4 

9 

9 

135 

13 

X> 

61 

3 

35 

75 

0 

225 

Day . . 

Mar.  15 

n 

8 

20 

9 

22 

0 

3 

26 

50 

155 

Day . . 

June  30 

n 

1  4 

150 

0 

150 

52 

3 

26 

115 

30 

_ 

0 

0 

Day .  _ 

Apr.  1 

|  13 

230 

2 

232 

74 

3 

26 

100 

35 

345 

Day .  _ 

Apr.  6 

1  8 

18 

60 

0 

60 

18 

3 

26 

100 

30 

330 

200,000 

Day .. 

Max1.  SI 

| 

r  6 

1 

4 

207 

0 

207 

64 

3 

25 

105 

30 

355 

Day . . 

June  27 

10 

2' i 

130 

0 

130 

37 

3 

39 

150 

511 

$50,000 

120 

Day .. 

June  22 

4 

7 

116 

8 

124 

55 

3 

40 

45 

'16' 

206  | 

50,000 

a  600 

Day 

June  16 

10 

6 

102 

0 

102 

25 

3 

34 

50 

30 

265 

105, 336 

Day 

June  1 

10 

5 

96 

0 

96 

14 

3 

33 

100 

0 

310 

0 

a  150 

Day .. 

Apr.  1 

9 

4 

85 

0 

85 

32 

3 

24 

100 

20 

325 

12, 500 

Day  . . 

Apr.  4 

14 

24 

194 

9 

203 

54 

3 

26 

100 

20 

325 

0 

100 

Day  .. 

Apr.  9 

15 

12 

61 

3 

64 

16 

3 

27 

100 

305 

0 

2,000 

Day  .. 

Apr.  28 

9 

6 

124 

0 

•  134 

39 

3 

28 

loo 

300 

Day... 

Apr.  6 

12 

11 

53 

5 

58 

9 

3 

24 

75 

~20" 

250 

Day  .. 

Apr.  25 

12 

9 

169 

5 

174 

67 

3 

25 

100 

30 

335 

41,000 

0 

148 

Day  .. 

May  15 

5 

33 

225 

0 

225 

48 

3 

32 

165 

30 

540 

120,000 

0 

0 

Day  .. 

_ do ... 

7 

23 

41 

6 

47 

9 

3 

29 

150 

25 

475 

0 

0 

Day  .. 

Apr.  1 

10 

5 

88 

1 

89 

18 

3 

26 

100 

0 

300 

25,000 

0 

300 

Day  .. 

Apr.  21 

8 

3 

18 

6 

24 

1 

3 

26 

100 

300 

143 

Day  . . 

Apr.  5 

6 

5 

200 

6 

203 

66 

3 

26 

100 

25 

330 

300 

Day 

June  15 

10 

4 

91 

0 

91 

27 

3 

36 

100 

20 

335 

Day 

Apr.  5 

16 

5 

101 

2 

103 

14 

3 

28 

50 

10 

205 

50,000 

O 

8 

Day  .. 

Apr.  23 

11 

22 

61 

0 

61 

4 

3 

l  30 

100 

25 

350 

Apr.  6 

12 

346 

30 

376 

100 

3 

24 

100 

30 

345 

70,000 

0 

Day  .. 

Apr.  1 

5 

4 

393 

16 

409 

141 

3 

26 

100 

35 

370 

170,000 

0 

Day  . . 

June  8 

9 

16 

437 

0 

437 

95 

3 

36 

100 

30 

345 

Day  . . 

Apr.  1 

8 

150 

1 

151 

18 

3 

.21 

100 

30 

335 

1 

100 

Day  _ . 

1 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

13 

13 

14 

15 

16 
17 


18 

19 

20 

21 


23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

33 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 


a  Approximately. 
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Table  9. — Statistics  of  schools  of 


Location. 

Name  of  institution. 

If) 

o 

1/2 

O 

3 

o 

President  or  dean. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

44 

Knoxville,  Term-.  .. 

Tennessee  Medical  College,  Dental 
Dept. 

1889 

R.  N.  Kesterson  . . 

45 

Nashville,  Tenn _ 

Central  Tennessee  College,  Meharry 
Dental  Dept. 

1888 

G.  W.  Hubbard . 

46 

- do . . . 

Vanderbilt  University ,  Dept,  of  Den¬ 
tistry. 

1879 

William  H.  Morgan . 

47 

_ do _ _ 

U niversity  of  Tennessee,  Dental  Dept 

1876 

Joseph  P.  Gray . . 

48 

Richmond,  Ya _ 

University  College  of  Medicine,  Den¬ 
tal  Dept. 

1893 

J.  Allison  Hodges.- . _ 

49 

Tacoma,  Wash. . 

Tacoma  College  of  Dental  Surgery  . . 

1893 

J ohn  M.  Meyer  . . . . 

50 

Milwaukee,  Wis _ 

Milwaukee  Medical  College,  Dental 
Dept. 

1884 

George  Y.  I.  Brown . 

PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOLS. 
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dentistry,  for  the  year  1897-98 — Continued. 


Regular 
session 
closes — 

In¬ 

struct¬ 

ors. 

Students. 

Course. 

Fees. 

Value  of  grounds  and  build¬ 

ings. 

^  Endowment  funds. 

V olumes  in  library. 

H  Instruction  given  in  day  or 

O  evening. 

t 

I 

'S 

£ 

Special  or  assistant. 

Men  enrolled. 

Women  enrolled. 

1 

o 

H 

Graduates  in  1898. 

Years  in  course. 

Weeks  in  year. 

Tuition  fee. 

3  . 

£ 
S  o 
0-43 
A  c3 

|s 

Fees  of  the  entire 

course. 

5 

6 

7 

§ 

9 

I© 

11 

IS 

13 

14 

15 

1© 

17 

1© 

....do _ 1 

12 

2 

13 

0 

13 

5 

3 

20 

$100 

525 

$325 

0 

Day 

Feb.  1 

5 

1 

19 

0 

19 

4 

4 

20 

30 

10 

137 

Day  .. 

Mar.  23  J 

3 

1S1 

3 

184 

54 

3 

24 

100 

25 

350 

200 

Day  . . 

Apr.  1  i 

13 

4 

93 

0 

98 

14 

3 

24 

100 

25 

340 

Day  - . 

May  11 

10 

27 

o 

27 

10 

3 

30 

85 

30 

255 

$65, 000 

240 

Apr.  6 

9 

8 

33 

2 

35 

9 

3 

24 

100 

0 

300 

0 

! 

0 

200 

Day .. 

Apr. .  5 

13 

4 

87 

0 

87 

17 

3 

26 

100 

334 

0 

0 

Eve 
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Table  10.- 


Location. 

Name  of  institution. 

Year  of  first  opening. 

I 

£ 

3 

1 

Auburn,  Ala . . 

Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  De¬ 
partment  of  Pharmacy. 

1895 

2 

Mobile,  Ala.. . . 

Medical  School  of  Alabama,  School  of 
Pharmacy,  University  of  Alabama. 

3 

San  Francisco,  Cal. . . 

California  College  of  Pharmacy, 
University  of  California. 

1873 

4 

Washington,  D.  C... 

National  College  of  Pharmacy.. . 

1872 

Atlanta  College  o^  Pharmacy 

1891 

6 

Chicago,  111 . 

Chicago  College  of  Pharmacy,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois. 

1859 

7 

_ do . 

Northwestern  University,  School  of 
Pharmacy. 

1886 

8 

Lafayette,  Ind. . 

Purdue  University,  School  of  Phar¬ 
macy. 

1886 

9 

Valparaiso,  Ind . 

Northern  Indiana  School  of  Phar- 

1894 

10 

Des  Moines,  Iowa _ 

m9/Cy . 

Highland  Park  College  of  Pharmacy. 

1890 

11 

Iowa  City,  Iowa _ 

State  University  of  Iowa,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Pharmacy. 

1885 

12 

Lawrence,  Kans . 

University  of  Kansas,  School  of 
Pharmacy. 

1885 

13 

Louisville,  Ky . . 

Louisville  College  of  Pharmacy . 

1870 

14 

New  Orleans,  La .... 

Tulane  University  of  Louisiana _ 

1838 

15 

Orono,  Me  . 

University  of  Maine,  Department  of 
Pharmacy. 

1895 

16 

Baltimore,  Md . 

Maryland  College  of  Pharmacy . 

1841 

17 

Boston,  Mass _ 

Massachusetts  College  of  Pharmacy. 

1867 

18 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich _ 

University  of  Michigan,  School  of 
Pharmacy. 

1868 

19 

Detroit,  Mich _ 

Detroit  College  of  Medicine,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Pharmacy. 

1889 

20 

Minneapolis,  Minn  . . 

University  of  Minnesota,  College  of 
Pharmacy. 

1892 

21 

Kansas  City,  Mo _ 

Kansas  City  College  of  Pharmacy.... 

1885 

22 

St.  Louis,  Mo . 

St.  Louis  College  of  Pharmacy . . 

1866 

23 

Newark,  N.  J . . 

New  Jersey  College  of  Pharmacy - 

1892 

24 

Albany,  N.  Y._ . . 

Albany  College  of  Pharmacy _ 

1881 

25 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y . 

Brooklyn  College  of  Pharmacy. . 

1891 

26 

Buffalo,  N.  Y .. 

Buffalo  College  of  Pharmacy . . 

1886 

27 

New  York,  N.  Y _ 

College  of  Pharmacy  of  the  City  of 
New  York.* 

1829 

23 

Raleigh,  N.  C.. . 

Shaw  University,  Pharmaceutical 
Dept. 

1890 

29 

Ada,  Ohio . 

Ohio  Normal  University,  Dept,  of 
Pharmacy. 

1883 

SO 

Cincinnati,  Ohio . 

Cincinnati  College  of  Pharmacy, 
University  of  Cincinnati. 

1871 

31 

Cleveland,  Ohio _ 

Cleveland  School  of  Pharmacy. . 

1881 

32 

Columbus,  Ohio - 

Ohio  State  University,  College  of 
Pharmacy. 

1884 

33 

Scio,  Ohio . 

Scio  College,  Dept,  of  Pharmacy _ 

1889 

34 

Norman,  Okla . 

University  of  Oklahoma,  School  of 
Pharmacy. 

1893 

35 

Philadelphia,  Pa _ 

Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy. .. 

1822 

36 

Pittsburg,  Pa... . 

Charleston,  S.  C . 

Pittsburg  College  of  Pharmacy _ 

1878 

37 

Medical  College  of  the  State  of  South 
Carolina,  Dept,  of  Pharmacy. 

1895 

38 

Brookings,  S.  Dak... 

South  Dakota  Agricultural  College, 
Dept,  of  Pharmacy. 

1888 

39 

Nashville,  Tenn _ 

Central  Tennessee  College,  Dept,  of 
Pharmacy. 

1889 

40 

. do . 

Vanderbilt  University, Dept,  of  Phar- 

1879 

41 

Galveston,  Tex . 

University  of  Texas,  School  of 
Pharmacy. 

1893 

Statistics  of  schools  of 


President  or  dean. 


4 


E.  R.  Miller . . . 

George  A.  Ketchum . 

William  M.  Searby . 

Samuel  L.  Hilton . 

W.  S.  Kendrick . 

Frederick  M.  Goodman. 

Oscar  Oldberg . 

Arthur  L.  Green . . 

J.  Newton  Roe . . 

S.  R.  Macy. . 

Emil  L.  Boerner . 

Lucius  E.  Sayre . 

Gordon  L.  Curry. . 

Stanford  E.  Chailie . . 

A.  W.  Harris. . . 

Charles  Caspari,  jr. . 

Julian  W.  Baird . . 

Albert  B.  Prescott . 

John  E.  Clark . 

Frederick  J.  Wulling _ 

William  F.  Kuhn . 

James  M.  Good . 

P.  E.  Hommell . 

Willis  G.  Tucker . 

E.  H.  Bartley . . 

Willis  G.  Gregory . 

Edward  Kemp . . 

Wm.  Simpson . . 

B.  S.  Young . . . 

Julius  H.  Eichberg . 

Joseph  Feil . . . 

George  B.  Kauffman _ 

J.  H.  Beal . . . 


Joseph  P.  Remington  . . . 

Julius  A.  Koch . . 

Francis  L.  Parker . 

B.  T.  Whitehead,  prof  . . 

G.  W.  Hubbard . 

James  M.  Safford . 

H.  C.  Cooke . 


In  1896-97. 


a  Approximately. 
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pharmacy,  for  the  year  1897-9S. 


Regular 

session 

closes— 

In¬ 

struct¬ 

ors. 

Students. 

Course. 

tX 

3 

Fees. 

Value  of  grounds  and  build¬ 

ings. 

Endowment  funds. 

Volumes  in  library. 

Instruction  given  during 
day  or  evening. 

m 

O 

Ul 

m 

0 

O 

£ 

ci 

.£0 

'35 

m 

c3 

O 

’3 

0 

m 

d 

'o 

0 

Pi 

0 

£1 

d 

0 

.*0 

S-i 

a 

0 

pi 

0 

a 

0 

£ 

-IJ 

0 

H 

co 

bp 

4-3 

c3 

'd 

c3 

O 

0 

w 

p3 

0 

0 

.a 

w 

f H 
c3 

0 

t* 

c3 

0 

>> 

0Q 

44 

© 

0 

£ 

^  d 

0 

gjjj, 

4-1 

O 

CO 

u 

c3 

0 

0 

0 

4-t 

J 

EH 

>4 

0  . 
m 

.  0 

o=2 

A 

I! 

2 03 
is 

d 

m 

O 

O 

0 

0 

*o 

to 

0 

0 

N 

5 

© 

7 

§ 

9 

SO 

11 

12 

13  14 

15 

l© 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

1 

3 

27 

0 

27 

*3 

9 

36 

0 

0 

$24 

$4,000 

Day 

1 

Apr.  2 

3 

1 

14 

14 

1 

2 

26 

0 

$59 

$10 

120 

Day 

2 

June  — 

4 

6 

68 

3 

69 

*26 

0 

28 

4 

100 

20 

220 

8,000 

0 

a  300 

Day 

3 

Mar.  31 

4 

1 

51 

3 

51 

15 

3 

26 

4 

60 

0 

185 

15,000 

0 

a  500 

Eve  .. 

4 

Mar.  30 

3 

1 

32 

0 

32 

12 

2 

26 

2 

50 

15 

130 

0 

0 

Eve 

5 

Apr.  20 

5 

3 

138 

2 

140 

38 

2 

28 

4 

75 

5 

155 

0 

0 

1~866~ 

Day 

6 

June  16 

6 

0 

233 

11 

244 

95 

(&) 

40 

0 

150 

5 

a  75, 000 

0 

a  550 

Day .. 

7 

3 

9 

106 

106 

33 

2,4 

36 

0 

a  50 

5 

a  105 

Day 

8 

Aug.  11 

7 

10 

90 

6 

98 

70 

1 

50 

0 

43 

0 

66 

0 

Day . . 

9 

July  28 

8 

210 

46 

256 

60 

2,4 

24 

0 

50 

10 

115 

Day .. 

10 

Mar.  30 

5 

5 

33 

3 

36 

8 

2 

26 

0 

75 

0 

150 

Day .. 

11 

June  8 

6 

5 

38 

3 

41 

17 

2,4 

40 

0 

0 

5 

45 

16, 000' 

a  1,000 

Day 

12 

Mar.  21 

5 

3 

54 

0 

54 

11 

2 

25 

4 

a  75 

10 

159 

21,000 

0 

200 

Both  . 

13 

Apr.  15 

3 

3 

20 

3 

23 

10 

2 

26 

2 

ct  70 

20 

155 

0 

Day  .. 

14 

June  19 

12 

10 

15 

1 

16 

6 

2, 4 

36 

1,3 

30 

3 

Day  .. 

15 

May  19 

4 

0 

112 

1 

113 

35 

2 

32 

0 

85 

15 

190 

37,000 

0 

300 

Day.. 

16 

May  12 

5 

6 

185 

16 

201 

24 

2 

34 

4 

100 

10 

215 

68,850 

$13, 675 

a  5, 132 

Day  .. 

17 

June  30 

10 

4 

76 

3 

79 

20 

2,4 

36 

0 

35 

10 

a  200 

Day  .. 

18 

May  12 

4 

2 

28 

0 

28 

5 

2 

28 

0 

40 

10 

110 

0 

Eve  .. 

19 

June  5 

12 

4 

57 

3 

60 

12 

2,3 

32 

0 

75 

10 

165 

Day . . 

20 

Apr.  2 

6 

2 

43 

0 

45 

15 

2 

26 

4 

60 

10 

140 

2.500 

0 

Eve  .. 

21 

Apr.  15 

5 

4 

146 

2 

148 

41 

2 

26 

4 

66 

10 

a  175 

25;  000 

_  ... 

c  200 

Eve  .. 

22 

Apr.  30 

4 

2 

26 

0 

26 

13 

2 

30 

3 

75 

15 

165 

280 

(c) 

23 

Mar.  15 

3 

4 

62 

1 

63 

25 

2 

4 

60 

10 

138 

2, 381 

Eve  .. 

24 

Apr.  14 

4 

8 

104 

7 

111 

48 

2 

27 

4 

65 

10 

145 

0 

0 

600 

Day . . 

25 

Apr.  26 

5 

12 

73 

4 

77 

34 

2 

25 

0 

60 

10 

133 

0 

0 

124 

(c) 

26 

Apr.  30 

7 

5 

363 

12 

375 

127 

2 

28 

0 

75 

10 

160 

204, 067 

Day . . 

27 

Mar.  15 

1 

7 

0 

1 

3 

24 

0 

32 

10- 

108 

2,000 

0 

Day .. 

28 

July  21 

6 

2 

211 

4 

215 

71 

2 

20 

60 

3 

140 

Day . . 

29 

June  29 

2 

37 

37 

15 

1 

42 

0 

80 

10 

175 

12,000 

0 

Day ._ 

30 

Apr.  8 

4 

1 

51 

0 

51 

0 

3 

28 

0 

60 

10 

190 

0 

0 

150 

(c) 

31 

June  15 

10 

9 

56 

3 

59 

11 

2,4 

36 

0 

0 

5 

a  20 

Day . . 

32 

June  23 

5 

3 

48 

1 

49 

15 

1,2 

36 

0 

75 

5 

0 

500 

Day .. 

33 

1 

1 

6 

3 

9 

7 

2 

38 

0 

0 

5 

12 

Day 

34 

Apr.  1 

5 

4 

428 

12 

440 

115 

3 

26 

4 

90 

15 

290 

150,  U00 

0 

10,000 

Day .. 

35 

Mar.  25 

5 

3 

73 

3 

78 

14 

2,3 

24 

4 

75 

10 

160 

16,000 

300 

Day  . . 

36 

Apr.  1 

3 

2 

19 

0 

19 

11 

2 

26 

2 

a  60 

125 

Day .  _ 

37 

June  39 

4 

24 

0 

24 

4 

30 

0 

12 

2 

Day . . 

38 

Feb.  1 

1 

14 

1 

15 

3 

3 

20 

30 

10 

113 

Day . . 

39 

June  23 

4 

4 

22 

0 

22 

4 

36 

0 

50 

5 

a  170 

Day  .. 

40 

May  15 

3 

1 

44 

1 

0 

44 

10 

2 

30 

0 

0 

0 

50 

Day  .. 

41 

&One  year  for  degree  of  graduate  in  pharmacy;  two  years  for  degree  of  pharmaceutical 
chemist. 

c  Afternoons  and  evenings. 
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Table  10, — Statistics  of  schools  of 


Location. 

Name  of  institution. 

Year  of  first  opening. 

President  or  dean. 

i 

*4 

3 

4 

1  Richmond,  Va  _ 

University  College  of  Medicine,  Dept, 
or  Pharmacy. 

1893 

J.  Allison  Hodges _ 

Pullman,  Wash - 

Washington  Agricultural  College, 
School  of  Pharmacy. 

Uni  versity  of  W ashington.  School  of 
Pharmacy. 

1896 

George  H.  Watt,  pro?  . 

Seattle,  Wash  . . 

1895 

Frank  P.  Graves _  ... 

Madison,  Wis . . 

University  of  Wisconsin,  School  of 
Pharmacy. 

1883 

Edward  Kremers  . .  _ 

PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOLS. 
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pharmacy ,  f or  the  year  1897-98 — Continued. 


Regular 
session 
closes — 

In¬ 

struct¬ 

ors. 

Students. 

Course. 

bD 

a 

p 

cS 

Fees. 

Value  of  grounds  and  build¬ 

ings. 

Endowment  funds. 

Volumes  in  library. 

Instruction  given  during 

day  or  evening. 

Professors. 

Special  or  assistant. 

Men  enrolled. 

Women  enrolled. 

Total. 

Graduating  in  1898. 

Years  in  course. 

______ 

Weeks  in  year. 

Years  of  practical  tr 
required. 

Tuition  fee. 

Graduation  or  ex¬ 

amination  fees. 

Fees  of  entire  course . 

5 

© 

7 

8 

• 

1© 

11 

_ 

13 

IS 

34 

15 

1© 

17 

IS 

19 

2© 

21 

May  11 

. 

6 

17 

0 

17 

4 

2 

30 

$65 

$15 

$195 

240 

Day 

42 

Juno  21 

1 

5 

0 

11 

2 

13 

4 

2 

38 

0 

0 

Q 

15 

0 

1 

Day  _  _ 

43 

June  1 

14 

6 

12 

8 

20 

18 

4 

36 

2 

0 

5 

15 

Day  -J 

44 

June  23 

3 

3 

56 

5 

61 

15 

2-4 

36 

0 

0 

0 

Day 

45 

Table  11. — Statistics  of  veterinary  schools ,  for  the  year  1897-98. 
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Table  12. — Statistics  of  training  schools  for  nurses,  for  the  year  1897-98. 
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a  Board  and  lodging  are  supposed  to  be  furnished  free  unless  otherwise  stated,  and  uniforms  ai’e  also  frequently  furnished. 
b  Connected  with  Good  Samaritan  Hospital,  Sixth  Street  Hospital,  and  Los  Angeles  County  Hospital. 
c  No  definite  session. 
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*  In  1896-97.  a  No  definite  session.  b  Male  nurses,  $15.  c  For  colored  pupils. 
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Table  12. — Statistics  of  training  schools  for  nurses,  for  the  year  1897-98^-  Continued. 
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Table  13. — Statistics  of  training  schools  for  nurses,  for  the  year  1897-98 — Continued. 
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CHAPTER  XLIY. 

AGRICULTURAL  AND  MECHANICAL  COLLEGES.1 


NEW  BUILDINGS  AND  CHANGES  IN  THE  COURSE  OR  IN  THE  METHODS  OF  INSTRUC¬ 
TION  (FROM  PRESIDENTS’  REPORTS). 

President  William  Leroy  Broun,  Alabama  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College. — 
Among  the  280  students  enrolled  were  61  from  other  States.  No  change  in  the 
method  of  instruction.  Much  attention  is  given  to  laboratory  instruction,  the  col¬ 
lege  being  provided  with  10  laboratories  in  the  different  scientific  departments.  For 
the  study  of  electricity  there  is  the  usual  experimental  lecture  course  and  a  full 
course  in  electrical  engineering,  the  laboratory  of  which  contains  15  different 
dynamos.  Compressed  air  is  used  in  the  mechanical  engineering  department. 

President  John  L ,  Buchanan,  Arkansas  Industrial  University. — No  material  changes 
have  been  made,  but  there  have  been  some  important  additions  to  the  course.  Tbe 
chair  of  economies  and  sociology  was  filled  by  the  election  of  a  competent  professor 
and  a  four  years’  course  of  instruction  in  those  subjects  provided.  The  art  depart¬ 
ment  was  duly  organized,  and  a  convenient  and  commodious  studio,  with  a  partial 
outfit,  provided  for  it.  Fuller  and  more  definitely  outlined  courses  in  agriculture 
and  horticulture  have  been  introduced.  The  work  of  the  session  suffered  some¬ 
what  from  the  war  excitement.  A  number  of  students  volunteered,  some  of  whom, 
as  wrell  as  a  number  of  former  students,  received  appointments  as  officers,  owing 
principally  to  their  military  training  received  here. 

A  handsome  plant  or  green  house,  with  a  room  adjoining  which  serves  as  a  botan¬ 
ical  laboratory,  has  been  erected,  at  a  cost  of  about  $2,500,  and  furnished  with  a 
largely  increased  collection  of  plants.  Two  new  office  rooms  have  been  added  to 
the  experiment  station  building,  costing  in  the  neighborhood  of  $1,000,  and  a  seed 
and  tool  house  erected  on  the  farm,  costing  about  $200.  The  plant  house  and  seed  and 
tool  house  are  of  wood  on  a  stone  foundation;  the  office  rooms  are  of  wood  veneered 
with  brick.  A  sewerage  system,  with  lavatories,  toilet  rooms,  and  bath  house  has 
been  constructed,  at  a  cost  of  $2,000.  The  university  shops  have  received  an  addi¬ 
tion  to  their  equipment  in  the  way  of  machinery  and  tools,  costing  between  $5,000 
and  $6,000.  The  department  of  civil  engineering  has  been  given  more  commodious 
quarters  and  valuable  additions  have  been  made  to  its  outfit.  The  apparatus  of  the 
electrical  laboratory  has  been  increased  by  purchases  amounting  to  nearly  $1,000 — 
an  X-ray  outfit,  two  Kelvin  voltmeters,  an  AC-DC  polyphase  motor  generator,  etc. 
Thus  the  university  is  better  equipped  than  ever  before  for  both  theoretical  and 
practical  instruction.  The  buildings  are  in  excellent  condition  and  the  grounds 
have  been  improved. 

i President  Martin  Kellogg,  University  of  California. — A  college  of  commerce  has  been 
established  and  will  begin  its  courses  at  once.  Prof.  George  Davidson,  formerly  of 
the  Coast  Survey,  has  been  appointed  to  the  chair  of  geography. 

What  are  called  the  “affiliated  college  buildings”  [professional  schools]  iu  San 
Francisco,  built  by  a  State  appropriation,  have  been  completed  at  a  cost  of  $175,672. 

1  Compiled  by  Mr.  Wellford  Addis,  specialist  for  obtaining  and  collating  information  regarding  col¬ 
leges  of  agriculture  and  tbe  mechanic  arts. 
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At  Berkeley  several  buildings  have  been  erected,  at  a  cost  of  $53,318,  namely:  An 
agricultural  hall  (to  replace  the  one  burned),  which  has  a  complete  equipment  for 
the  agricultural  college ;  a  two-story  and  basement  building  for  the  botanical  depart¬ 
ment,  with  laboratories;  a  hall  for  philosophy,  including  experimental  psychology; 
a  large  building  for  zoology  (freshman),  physics,  mechanical  drawing,  and  industrial 
art.  A  site  for  tbe  Wiimerding  Trade  School  has  been  given  by  citizens  of  San 
Francisco,  and  valuable  additions,  chiefly  gifts,  have  been  made  to  the  library. 
The  electrical  department  is  fully  equipped  in  the  hall  of  mechanics. 

President  Alston  Ellis,  Colorado  State  Agricultural  College. — The  college  year  of 
thirty-nine  weeks,  divided  into  three  terms  of  thirteen  weeks  each,  closed  with  the 
exercises  of  commencement  day,  Thursday,  June  2,  1898.  The  year  was  character¬ 
ized  by  steady  progress  in  all  the  departments  of  instruction.  There  was  nothing- 
connected  with  the  administration  of  the  college  that  was  particularly  marked  or 
especially  distinguished  from  that  of  the  year  preceding.  Experience  has  shown 
that  the  strengthening  of  the  course  of  study  by  the  addition  of  another  year’s 
work  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  The  standard  of  scholarship  has  been  raised 
and  the  work  of  the  institution  has  reached  more  to  the  dignity  of  what  is  known 
as  collegiate  instruction.  It  is  not  supposed  that  the  total  revenue  received  from 
the  State  for  the  support  of  the  college  within  the  next  year  will  exceed  $38,000. 
Fortunately,  however,  the  receipts  from  the  land  income  fund,  those  arising  from 
the  Congressional  act  of  1862,  are  gradually  increasing.  It  is  fair  to  estimate  that 
the  increase  of  receipts  from  the  last-mentioned  source  will  make  up  the  loss  of 
revenue  received  under  the  operations  of  the  mill-tax  law.  The  commercial  depart¬ 
ment  that  was  established  two  years  ago  now  enrolls  about  80  students.  Its  course 
covers  a  period  of  two  years  and  presents  a  great  deal  of  scholastic  work  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  peculiar  work  for  which  commercial  colleges  usually  make  more  or  less 
adequate  provisions. 

The  college  buildings  and  grounds  have  been  kept  in  a  good  state  of  repair,  and 
many  improvements  of  a  minor  character  have  been  made  in  the  interior  of  the 
various  buildings  on  the  college  grounds.  At  this  writing  the  new  chemical  labora¬ 
tory  is  completed  and  in  use.  The  total  cost  of  the  building,  including  heating, 
lighting,  and  plumbing  appliances,  is  $27,387.76.  Of  this  amount  a  little  over  $6,000 
had  been  paid  prior  to  June  30,  1897.  Probably  the  architect’s  fee  and  cost  of  super¬ 
vision,  amounting  to  about  $1,300,  ought  to  be  added  to  the  cost  of  the  building  as 
above  reported. 

President  G.  TV.  Flint,  Storrs  Agricultural  College. — The  course  is  now  four  years  in 
duration,  with  full  lines  in  English,  agriculture,  horticulture,  mathematics,  veteri¬ 
nary  science,  physiology,  mechanical  drawing,  and  work  in  wood  and  iron.  No  new 
buildings  added,  though  several  are  needed.  Two  cottages  for  dwellings  were  fin¬ 
ished  December  1,  1898. 

President  George  A.  Harter,  Delaware  College. — The  principle  of  freedom  in  the 
election  of  studies  without  destroying  educational  coherency  has  been  introduced 
into  the  junior  and  senior  years  of  the  several  courses.  The  call  for  volunteers  by 
the  President  caused  7  seniors,  7  juniors,  3  sophomores,  and  2  freshmen  to  respoud, 
all  being  made  commissioned  or  noncommissioned  officers  in  the  First  Delaware 
Regiment;  but  as  the  work  of  the  senior  class  Avas  practically  finished,  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  senior  class  who  entered  the  military  service  were  graduated  with  the 
rest  of  the  class. 

President  W.F.  Yocum,  Florida  Agricultural  College. — The  department  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  which  for  some  years  had  been  combined  with  that  of  chemistry,  has  become 
a  separate  department  in  charge  of  a  competent  professor.  The  mechanical  course 
of  study  has  been  much  strengthened  and  new  apparatus  purchased.  A  complete 
course  iu  electrical  engineering  will  be  inaugurated  at  the  beginning  of  the  next 
year.  No  important  additions  have  been  made  to  the  grounds  or  buildings. 

President  H.  C.  White,  Georgia  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts. — 
The  condition  of  the  college  is  entirely  satisfactory,  and  its  progress  during  the  past 
year  all  that  could  be  expected  or  desired.  A  thorough  examination  of  the  college 
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and  its  affairs  was  made  by  two  distinct  committees  of  the  general  assembly  of  the 
State  and  both  of  these  committees  unanimously  testified  to.  the  efficiency  of  the 
work  of  the  college  and  the  scrupulous  integrity  and  carefulness  of  its  financial 
management.  A  difference  of  opinion  was  developed  as  to  the  expediency  of  con¬ 
tinuing  the  connection  of  the  college  with  the  State  University,  but  all  measures 
presented  to  the  general  assembly  looking  to  a  disturbance  of  present  relations  were 
defeated  by  large  majorities.  No  changes  of  importance  have  been  made  in  the 
courses  or  the  methods  of  instruction.  Existing  courses  have  been  strengthened aud 
somewhat  extended. 

One  new  building  (the  gift  of  the  State)  has  been  completed,  of  three  stories  and 
basement,  -constructed  of  brick  and  granite,  at  a  cost  of,  approximately,  $23,000. 
With  the  exception  of  one  lecture  room  and  two  administrative  offices,  the  basement 
and  two  lower  floors  are  occupied  by  the  lecture  rooms,  laboratories,  museums, 
stock  rooms,  etc.,  of  the  school  of  chemistry.  The  third  floor  has  been  fitted  up 
with  lecture  rooms,  laboratories,  etc.,  for  the  school  of  biology.  The  accommoda¬ 
tions  and  equipment  for  these  two  schools  is  now  admirable  and  first  class  in  every 
particular.  The  portion  of  a  building  formerly  occupied  by  the  school  of  chemistry 
has  been  refitted  (at  a  cost  of,  approximately,  $2,000)  for  the  department  of  electrical 
engineering,  and  additional  engines,  dynamos,  and  other  apparatus  provided  at  an 
approximate  cost  of  $1,000.  This  department  is  now  fairly  well  provided  with  space 
and  apparatus  for  very  satisfactory  teaching,  both  didactic  and  experimental,  of 
electricity  and  its  applications  in  11  the  industries  of  life.”  The  study  of  compressed 
air  as  a  secondary  motor  power  is  not  yet  specialized.  A  new  and  excellent  farm  of 
120  acres  (100  under  cultivation)  has  been  purchased  (from  funds  of  the  university) 
for  the  school  of  agriculture  and  is  now  in  process  of  equipment. 

President  F.  B.  Gault,  University  of  Idaho. — There  has  been  erected  during  the  year 
a  greenhouse  for  a  horticultural  department  in  which  instruction  is  to  be  given  in 
floriculture  and  greenhouse  management.  There  is  a  building,  a  story  and  a  half, 
in  front  of  greenhouse  for  class  room  and  other  horticultural  work. 

President  Andrew  S.  Draper,  University  of  Illinois. — The  university  has  been  unprec- 
edently  prosperous  during  the  last  year.  A  school  of  law  was  established  upon  a 
substantial  footing,  and  the  college  of  physicians  and  surgeons  of  Chicago,  with 
over  400  students,  was  absorbed  and  became  the  school  of  medicine  of  the  university. 
The  school  of  library  science,  formerly  at  Armour  Institute,  Chicago,  was  removed 
to  the  university. 

President  J.  H.  Smart,  Purdue  University . — Our  course  in  railway  engineering  and 
management  has  been  greatly  enlarged.  A  noteworthy  increase  in  our  attendance 
has  occurred,  the  number  of  students  now  being  750  with  57  post-graduate  students. 
We  have  printed  5  regular  college  bulletins,  14  newspaper  bulletins,  and  2  food 
bulletins. 

A  one-story  brick  building,  50  by  100  feet,  with  corridor  20  by  40  feet,  to  be  used 
for  our  railway  testing  department,  has  been  built,  and  a  greenhouse  for  the  horti¬ 
cultural  department,  the  last  containing  3  rooms,  one  for  a  work  room,  the  other 
two  affording  different  degrees  of  temperature.  For  the  extensive  course  iu  electrical 
engineering,  the  building  and  equipment  of  which  is  valued  at  $55,000,  a  one-story 
brick  addition  has  been  added  63  by  26  feet. 

President  Beardshear,  Iowa  State  Agricultural  College. — An  additional  year  of  study 
has  been  added  to  all  our  courses,  excepting  the  agricultural  and  veterinary,  which 
have  been  strengthened.  Our  work  in  domestic  science  has  been  enlarged  and 
another  teacher  added  to  the  department.  Our  fiscal  year  has  been  changed  to  close 
June  30,  and  our  commencement  will  be  in  June  instead  of  in  November. 

A  new  carpenter  shop,  120  feet  in  length  by  37  in  breadth  and  30  in  height,  made  of 
brick  and  covered  with  slate,  costing  about  $5,000,  was  erected  and  completed  in 
July,  1898.  A  campanile  was  finished  late  last  fall,  at  a  cost  of  about  $6,000,  for  the 
reception  of  memorial  chimes  presented  by  Prof.  E.W.  Stanton  in  memory  of  his  wife, 
who  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  college. 
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President  Thomas  E.  Will,  Kansas  Slate  Agricultural  College. — Extensivo  changes  in 
the  course  of  study  have  been  made  during  the  two  years  ending  July  1, 1898.  The 
work  was  begun  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  July  1,  1897,  and  is  still  in 
progress.  The  principal  object  of  the  changes  was  and  is  to  emphasize  the  work  in 
agriculture  and  mechanic  arts,  and  also  to  give  more  prominence  to  studies  condu¬ 
cive  to  civic  intelligence  and  good  citizenship.  Special  four  years’  courses  in  agri¬ 
culture,  household  economics,  architecture,  and  a  short  dairy  course  have  been 
added.  A  civil  engineering  course  has  been  prepared,  and  will  doubtless  be  adopted 
by  the  board  of  regents  at  their  meeting  in  January,  1899. 

A  building  costing  $16,000,  for  the  use  of  the  department  of  domestic  science,  has 
been  erected.  It  was  occupied  at  the  beginning  of  the  winter  term,  1898,  and  will 
be  dedicated  January  6,  1899.  This  building  accommodates  the  two  departments  of 
sewing  and  household  economics,  including  cooking,  and  also  contains  a  large 
students’  dining  hall  and  a  kitchen,  thus  enabling  board  to  be  furnished  to  students 
at  cost — that  is  to  say,  at  $1.75  a  week. 

Electricity  is  studied  in  elementary  physics  during  the  first  j^ear.  We  have  no 
laboratory.  Electricity  as  an  element  in  nature  is  studied  under  the  head  of  meteor¬ 
ology  and  protection  from  lightning. 

President  James  K.  Patterson,  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Kentuckg. — The 
course  of  mechanical  engineering  was  modified,  as  shown  in  the  schedules  [a  com¬ 
parison  of  the  two  schedules,  old  and  new,  shows  a  very  decided  change  in  respect 
to  electrical  engineering,  that  study  gaining  additional  attention,  it  seems,  by  the 
use  of  the  morning  hours  of  Saturday  during  the  junior  and  senior  years].  The 
study  of  electricity  as  a  secondary  motive  power  forms  a  part  of  the  course  of  study 
in  the  department  of  mechanical  and  electrical  engineering.  The  study  of  com¬ 
pressed  air  as  a  secondary  motive  power  is  not  considered,  except  as  transmission  of 
power  by  compressed  air  forms  a  part  of  the  subject  of  thermodynamics. 

A  new  building  devoted  to  natural  science  was  completed  and  dedicated  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  1898.  The  building  is  constructed  of  pressed  brick,  with  oolitic  limestone  trim¬ 
mings,  and  slate  roof.  The  building  is  about  97  feet  square,  and  is  three  stories 
high,  not  including  the  basement,  which  extends  under  the  whole  structure.  The 
building  is  heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by  electricity,  and  cost,  with  new  furniture, 
about  $22,000.  In  this  hall  are  facilities  for  instruction  in  geology,  zoology,  botany, 
and  allied  subjects.  On  the  third  floor  the  State  geological  collection  has  been 
placed. 

President  Thomas  D.  Boyd,  Louisiana  State  University  and  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College. — The  buildings  and  grounds  occupied  by  the  university  belong  to  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Government  and  were  formerly  used  for  the  purposes  of  a  garrison.  Hence  the 
buildings  are  not  well  adapted  to  college  purposes  and  were,  when  the  university 
took  charge  of  them,  in  bad  condition.  As  the  appropriation  of  $20,000  by  the  State 
legislature  of  1896  depends  upon  the  sale  of  certain  State  property  for  the  amount 
named,  the  same  is  not  yet  available,  and,  therefore,  the  proposed  central  building 
has  not  yet  been  built. 

President  A.  W.  Harris,  The  University  of  Maine. — There  are  no  important  changes  in 
courses  or  methods  of  instruction.  One  new  building  has  been  erected  upon  the 
university  grounds  by  the  Q.  T.  V.  Society  to  be  used  as  a  club-house,  furnishing  a 
home  for  about  25  students.  The  facilities  for  instruction  in  electrical  engineering 
are,  with  slight  additions,  as  before.  The  apparatus  of  the  department  of  physics 
for  instruction  in  electricity  is  already  large,  and  is  constantly  being  increased.  It 
will  be  noted  that  the  number  of  students  in  electrical  engineering  exceeds  that  in 
any  other  line. 

President  R.  W.  Silvester,  Maryland  Agricultural  College. — No  changes  in  course  or 
methods  of  instruction.  A  building  of  brick  has  been  constructed,  at  a  cost  of 
$10,000,  to  be  used  as  a  science  hall,  thus  supplying  laboratory  facilities,  the  want  of 
which  has  long  been  felt.  Through  the  departments  of  the  State  horticulturist  and 
farmers’  institutes  much  good  is  being  accomplished  and  the  work  of  a  university 
extension  character  is  having  its  effect  with  us. 
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President  Henry  H.  Goodell ,  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. — The  State  lias  this 
year  appropriated  $25,000  to  erect  and  equip  for  class  instruction  and  original 
research,  a  two-story  veterinary  laboratory  of  brick,  in  connection  with  a  hospital 
stable,  likewise  of  brick,  where  diseased  animals  can  bo  observed  and  treated.  It 
has  also  erected  and  equipped,  at  a  cost  of  $2,000,  a  small  plant  to  be  used  exclusively 
in  solving  dairy  problems. 

President  J.  M.  Crafts ,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology . — A  new  building  is  now 
under  construction  with  a  total  floor  space  of  48,000  square  feet.  It  will  receive  the 
departments  of  architecture,  biology,  and  geology,  will  furnish  additional  space  to 
tho  departments  of  mechanical  engineering,  chemistry,  and  will  indirectly  better 
the  situation  for  all  tho  other  departments  needing  more  space. 

President  J.  L.  Snyder,  Michigan  Agricultural  College. — While  no  important  buildings 
have  been  added  to  the  college  during  the  past  year,  there  have  been  a  number  of 
minor  additions  made  at  an  outlay  of  about  $9,000,  which  adds  much  to  the  equip¬ 
ment  and  conveniences  of  tho  college.  An  electric-lighting  system  has  been  installed 
at  a  cost  of  $5,000.  This  outlay  was  for  dynamos  and  the  wiring  of  buildings. 
Tho  dynamo  is  run  with  water  power  by  an  outside  party  under  a  five-year  contract. 
The  enrollment  has  reached  470,  the  highest  figure  in  the  history  of  the  college. 
All  students  are  required  to  take  industrial  work  in  one  of  the  three  courses  of 
study  offered.  In  fact,  the  work  of  the  college  is  confined  to  courses  of  study,  in 
which  scientific  and  technical  instruction  in  agriculture,  mechanic  arts,  and  domes¬ 
tic  economy  play  the  leading  part.  Six  thousand  dollars  were  expended  in  repairing 
buildings. 

President  Cyrus  JSforihrop,  University  of  Minnesota. — The  instruction  in  the  lines 
of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  in  the  university  has  been  somewhat  broadened 
during  the  last  year,  more  attention  having  been  given  to  forestry  and  general 
agriculture  and  to  electrical  engineering  and  to  railroad  engineering.  Indeed,  there 
has  been  improvement  along  all  the  lines  of  study.  The  work  in  both  colleges  of 
agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  has  been  most  satisfactory.  Four  hundred  and 
seventy  students  have  been  connected  with  the  agricultural  department  during  the 
year,  129  with  that  of  mechanic  arts,  and  54  with  that  of  mines.  The  third  topic 
of  your  inquiry  is  answered  by  Professor  Shepardson  to  the  following  effect : 

“The  University  of  Minnesota, 

u  Minneapolis,  August  26,  1S98. 

“Replying  to  the  inquiry  from  the  Department  of  Education  regarding  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  use  of  electricity  and  compressed  air  as  secondary  motive  powers,  I  would 
say  that  our  four  years’  course  in  electrical  engineering  is  largely  devoted  to  prep¬ 
aration  for  and  study  of  electricity  as  a  motive  power.  If  tho  question  refers 
specifically  to  the  use  of  electric  motors  and  transmission,  such  as  would  compete 
with  compressed  air,  it  is  difficult  to  differentiate.  The  course  ‘Electrical  genera¬ 
tors’  of  four  recitations  and  lectures  per  week  through  the  third  term  of  junior 
year  has  largely  to  do  with  motors.  The  four-hour  course  in  ‘Alternating  currents’ 
in  first-term  senior,  the  four-hour  course  in  ‘Electrical  transmission’  in  second-term 
senior,  and  the  two-hour  course  in  third- term  senior  on  ‘  Central  stations,’  all  bear 
upon  electric  power.  The  first  three  of  these  terms  are  accompanied  by  six  to  ten 
hours  per  week  upon  experimental  work  in  the  laboratory.  The  ‘Thesis’  in  the 
third  term  allows  students  to  work  ten  or  more  hours  per  week  upon  such  subjects 
if  so  desired.  The  ‘Designs  and  specifications’  of  third-term  senior  may  also  be 
directed  that  way. 

“In  the  study  of  compressed  air  the  seniors  in  mechanical  engineering  have  a  two- 
hour  course  of  lectures  and  recitations  in  the  third-term  senior.  The  mechanical 
laboratory  has  some  equipment  along  that  line.  There  are  several  plants  in  tho 
Twin  Cities  which  use  compressed  air  to  some  extent.  These,  with  the  numerous 
and  extensive  electric  plants,  are  examined  by  the  students  from  year  to  year.” 

President  Stephen  D.  Lee,  Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College.—  The 
session  ending  June  28  has  had  several  interruptions.  The  yellow-fever  scare  in  the 
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summer  and  fall  of  1897  prevented  the  college  from  opening  in  September,  and  we 
did  not  open  till  November  15— two  months  late.  The  studies  and  duties  of  nine 
months  were  put  into  seven  and  a  half  months.  The  war  with  Spain  in  the  spring 
of  1898  unsettled  the  student  body.  Tho  senior  class  of  15  members,  with  two  excep¬ 
tions,  volunteered  and  enlisted  0in  the  regiments  from  Mississippi.  The  class  was 
graduated  six  weeks  before  the  regular  time.  About  70  students  left  the  college 
from  the  other  classes,  most  of  them  enlisting  for  the  war.  The  United  States  Army 
officer,  Caj)t.  H.  H.  Ludlow,  Sixth  Artillery,  was  ordered  to  his  regiment  and  the  two 
rifle  cannon  were  drawn  in  by  the  Ordnance  Department.  A  large  per  cent  of  the 
officers  in  the  Mississippi  regiments  were  graduates  of  the  college,  and  in  almost 
every  company  former  students  were  found  holding  commissioned  and  noncommis¬ 
sioned  positions. 

The  academic  instruction  has  been  fully  up  to  that  of  former  years.  Electrical 
apparatus  for  laboratory  instruction  and  for  lighting  buildings  and  grounds  has  been 
purchased  and  is  now  being  received,  as  also  a  larger  air  compressor  for  increasing 
supply  of  water  for  use  on  the  campus.  A  new  building  has  been  erected  for  a 
woodshop  to  make  room  for  the  electrical  plant  in  the  larger  shop  building.  The 
grounds  and  the  farm,  station,  and  horticultural  departments  are  in  perfect  and 
improved  condition,  and  the  shops  are  fairly  well  equipped.  The  complete  electric 
plant  will  be  in  operation  at  beginning  of  the  next  session  in  September.  All  told, 
the  year  has  been  a  most  successful  and  progressive  one,  notwithstanding  the  abnor¬ 
mal  interruptions. 

Director  George  E.  Ladd,  School  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy ,  Missouri. — The  old  academic 
course  has  been  remodeled  and  made  into  a  four-year  course  in  general  science,  the 
work  in  which  is  largely  elective,  and  during  the  last  two  years  is  wholly  so.  A 
wooden  structure  has  been  built  at  a  cost  of  $350  to  supply,  temporarily,  quarters 
for  the  woodworking  shop  and  dynamo  laboratory.  We  have  a  conrpressed-air  drill 
used  by  students  experimentally;  also  temporarily  a  good  air  compressor  and  mining 
pump  (the  invention  of  one  of  our  x>rofessors)  run  by  compressed  air.  Lecture  on 
this  subject  is  given  by  our  professor  of  engineering.  We  offer  a  number  of  courses, 
lectures,  and  much  laboratory  work  in  electricity. 

President  James  Peid,  Montana  Agricultural  College. — The  changes  have  been  as  fol¬ 
lows:  The  domestic  science  course  has  been  changed  from  a  two-year  to  a  four-year 
course.  Upon  the  completion  of  the  course  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  is  con¬ 
ferred.  The  course  in  agriculture  also  covers  four  years,  and  upon  its  completion 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  scientific  agriculture  is  conferred.  The  veterinary  has 
been  changed  and  remodeled  for  an  engineering  laboratory,  costing  about  $1,200. 
The  work  in  this  laboratory  will  be  chiefly  in  electrical  lines. 

Chancellor  George  E.  MacLean,  the  University  of  Nebraska. — During  the  past  year 
the  faculty  made  a  study  of  the  curricula  of  leading  institutions  in  this  country  and 
Europe.  They  further  studied  the  registration  of  students  in  the  college  during  the 
past  five  years  to  see  what  had  been  the  demands  made  by  these  students.  As  a 
result  of  their  studies  they  revised  the  groups  of  studies  in  the  university,  recog¬ 
nizing  first,  the  demand  for  general  groups;  secondly,  for  special  groups.  It  was 
clear  that  a  further  evolution  of  the  group  system,  recognizing  cognate  studies, 
correlation  of  studies,  and  sequences,  would  be  preferable  to  the  abandonment  of 
groups.  It  is  believed  that  the  university  has  not  only  met  local  demands,  but  given 
an  example  of  original  and  progressive  evolution  of  a  curriculum.  The  present 
scheme  is  as  follows : 


A.  General  scientific  group. 

C.  Special  groups : 

1.  Agriculture  and  chemistry. 

2.  Botany  and  agriculture. 

3.  Botany  and  zoology. 

4.  Chemistry  and  physics. 

5.  Horticulture  and  botany. 

G.  Mathematics  and  physics. 

7.  Zoology  and  philosophy. 


B.  General  agricultural  group. 

D.  Technical  groups : 

I.  Technical  agriculture. 

II.  Civil  engineering. 

Ill .  Municipal  engineering. 
IY.  Electrical  engineering. 
Y.  Steam  engineering. 

YI.  Mechanical  engineering. 
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Early  in  the  spring  ground  was  broken  for  the  erection  of  the  wing  of  a  new  build¬ 
ing,  to  bo  known  as  the  college  of  mechanic  arts.  Through  the  liberality  of  the  last 
legislature,  $30,000  was  appropriated  for  the  erection  of  the  first  wing  of  this  new 
building.  The  dimensions  of  the  wing  are  65  by  120  feet.  The  style  is  of  the 
Romanesque  order  of  architecture.  There  are  lecture  rooms  for.general  use,  besides 
the  mechanic-art  shop,  photometry  room,  civil  engineering,  testing  laboratory, 
senior  laboratory,  battery  room,  standardizing  room,  electro-metallurgical  labora¬ 
tory,  museum,  library,  mechanics’  arts  office,  civil  engineering  office,  electrical 
engineering  office,  engineering  room,  and  apparatus  room.  In  the  autumn  of  1897 
the  enlarged  dairy  building  was  completed  and  opened.  In  addition  to  the  accom¬ 
modations  for  the  farm  and  dairy  school  it  has  specifically  for  the  experiment  sta¬ 
tion  a  botanical  and  horticultural  laboratory  and  the  laboratory  for  the  study  of 
soil  physics,  while  a  new  wing  to  the  barn  gives  relief  to  the  former  overcrowding 
and  affords  an  opportunity  for  experiments  in  feeding.  The  didactic  and  experi¬ 
mental  pro  visions  for  the  study  of  electricity  have  for  a  series  of  years  been  excellent, 
and  there  has  been  added  certain  apparatus  for  the  use  of  students  in  developing 
their  theses. 

President  J.  E.  Stubbs,  Nevada  State  University . — (1)  Courses  of  instruction.  The 
organization  of  the  university  comprises  the  following  schools  of  instruction  and 
training:  (a)  The  schqol  of  liberal  arts;  ( b )  the  school  of  mines;  (e)  the  school  of 
agriculture;  ( d )  the  school  of  mechanics;  ( e )  the  school  of  civil  engineering;  (/) 
tho  State  normal  school.  The  school  of  civil  engineering  was  opened  last  year.  The 
school  of  mines  naturally  maintains  a  leading  position  in  the  interest  of  the  people 
of  this  State.  The  school  of  agriculture  will  receive  more  attention  in  the  next  five 
years  than  hitherto,  for  the  reason  that  there  seems  to  be  a  growth  of  interest  in  the 
subject  of  agriculture  in  this  State.  Quite  a  desirable  change  has  been  made  in  the 
school  of  liberal  arts.  At  the  beginning  of  the  junior  year  students,  with  the 
approval  of  the  faculty,  may  choose  to  pursue  a  special  line  of  study,  consisting  of 
one  major  subject  and  two  minor  subjects,  the  minor  subjects  to  give  breadth  and 
depth  to  the  subject  taken  as  a  major.  An  effort  has  been  made  to  improve  the 
quality  and  general  character  of  the  work  in  the  military  department.  Also,  an 
advance  has  been  made  in  the  requirements  of  the  State  normal  school,  a  department 
of  the  university  but  not  of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College.  The  faculty 
have  given  careful  consideration  to  secure  the  very  best  methods  of  instruction 
through  the  proper  combination  of  class  room,  laboratory,  and  library  methods. 

(2)  The  new  mechanical  building  was  equipped  with  new  machinery  apportioned 
to  three  departments:  First,  the  woodworking  shop;  second,  the  machine  shop;  and 
third,  the  blacksmith  shop.  The  equipments  cover  machinery  and  tools  of  the  best 
kind  adapted  to  the  needs  of  this  department.  For  the  completion  of  this  building 
and  for  the  equipment  the  State  spent  the  last  year  $7,073.09. 

(3)  In  connection  with  the  mechanical  building  the  university  has  established  a 
small  electrical  laboratory,  consisting  of  dynamo  and  other  electrical  appliances, 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  practical  instruction  in  the  construction  and  use  of  elec¬ 
trical  machinery  and  apparatus  to  students  in  all  the  science  schools.  It  is  not 
intended,  for  the  present  at  least,  to  establish  a  department  of  electrical  engineering. 

President  Charles  S.  Murkland ,  the  New  Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Mechanic  Arts. — The  chief  change  in  the  courses  of  the  institution  has  been  an  ele¬ 
vation  of  the  standard,  amounting  to  nearly  one  complete  year’s  work.  The 
requirements  for  admission  have  been  raised,  so  that  students  who  enter  must  have 
had  the  equivalent  of  a  good  high-school  education.  Courses  have  been  readjusted 
with  special  reference  to  developing  the  pedagogical  sequence  of  the  agricultural 
courses,  in  the  attempt  to  make  them  equal  in  intellectual  quality  with  the  engineer¬ 
ing  courses.  No  important  addition  has  been  made  to  the  plant.  No  special  provi¬ 
sion  has  been  made  for  the  study  of  compressed  air  as  a  motive  power.  The 
experimental  researches  in  electricity  have  not  developed  any  results  significant 
enough  for  special  mention.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  year  has  been  progressive, 
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and  the  changes  have  been  determined  by  the  necessity  of  adjusting  the  college 
more  accurately  to  the  requirements  of  the  State. 

President  Austin  Scott,  Rutgers  Scientific  School,  The  New  Jersey  State  College  for  the 
Benefit  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts. — The  course  in  agriculture  has  received 
an  increased  number  of  elections,  and  it  has  been  possible  to  accommodate  all  of 
those  students  pursuing  this  course  with  board  and  lodging  at  the  college  farm, 
where  they  have  daily  practice  in  farm  methods  under  the  immediate  supervision 
of  the  professor  of  agriculture.  Among  the  more  important  acquisitions  for  better 
instruction  in  electricity  are  an  electrical  condenser,  a  l|-horsepower  motor,  a 
thermo-generator,  an  ammeter,  and  X-ray  supplies.  Other  purchases  of  apparatus 
and  instruments  include  an  aneroid  barometer,  a  polar  planimeter,  beam  compasses, 
graduated,  a  pantograph,  an  ellipsograph,  a  solar  eye-piece,  a  collimating  eye-piece, 
a  direct  vision  prism,  and  a  set  of  demonstration  lenses.  The  library  has  received 
valuable  additions  of  mathematical  and  chemical  works. 

To  aid  in  promoting  the  purposes  of  the  sanitary  laws  of  New  Jersey,  the  trustees  of 
Rutgers  College  and  Rutgers  Scientific  School  have  appointed  a  board  of  examiners 
to  conduct  examinations  and  grant  certificates  in  municipal  hygiene  to  officers  of  local 
boards  of  health,  sanitary  inspectors,  factory  inspectors,  plumbing  inspectors,  and  to 
those  who  may  seek  appointments  to  these  positions  without  expense  to  this  institu¬ 
tion.  The  examinations  are  designed  to  test  the  fitness  of  persons  who  may  be  called 
upon  to  engage  in  the  execution  of  the  health  laws,  and  the  certificates  issued  will 
indicate  the  degree  in  which  the  holders  are  qualified  to  perform  the  duties  relating  to 
the  promotion  and  the  protection  of  the  public  health  required  by  the  laws  of  the 
State,  and  by  the  rules,  regulations,  and  ordinances  of  local  boards  of  health.  The  first 
of  the  triyearly  examinations  was  held  in  June,  1898,  at  which  time  three  persons 
approved  themselves  as  qualified  to  act — one  as  an  executive  health  officer,  one  as  a 
sanitary  inspector,  and  one  as  a  plumbing  inspector.  This  plan  of  instruction  and 
examination  in  municipal  hygiene  is  now  introduced  for  the  first  time,  it  is  believed, 
in  any  American  institution. 

In  the  general  work  of  this  department  five  half  courses,  of  six  lectures  each,  have 
been  given,  as  follows :  One  half  course  each  ou  India  and  Persia,  the  Eastern  ques¬ 
tion,  modern  history,  English  literature,  and  six  American  poets.  The  total  attend¬ 
ance  at  the  30  lectures  was  794  persons  and  the  average  attendance  720.  The  total 
attendance  at  the  class  hours  following  each  lecture  was  410  persons  and  the  aver¬ 
age  attendance  341.  Ordinary  half-course  pass  cards  were  awarded  to  10  persons 
and  honor  pass  cards  to  4. 

In  special  work  31  lectures  were  given,  at  which  the  total  attendance  was  esti¬ 
mated  at  2,000  persons  and  the  average  attendance  at  1,700.  The  total  attendance 
at  the  class  hours  was  estimated  at  1,290  persons  and  the  average  attendance  at 
1,075. 

President  C.  T.  Jordan,  New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. — The 
course  of  study  and  methods  of  instruction  have  not  been  materially  changed.  A 
building  especially  designed  for  laboratory  work  was  completed  during  the  year. 
The  twenty-one  rooms  it  contains  are  all  taken  up  by  work  for  the  experiment  station, 
and  botanical,  chemical,  entomological,  and  physiological  laboratories  for  college 
classes.  The  building  cost  about  $12,500.  A  dormitory  for  girls  was  also  completed 
at  a  cost  of  about  $6,000.  A  dynamo  and  motor  was  added  to  the  equipment  of  the 
mechanical  department  and  is  used  for  purposes  of  instruction  solely. 

President  J.H.  Worst,  Agricultural  College  and  Experiment  Station,  North  Dalcota. — 
No  material  changes  in  course  of  study  or  methods  of  instruction.  The  two  years' 
short  course  provided  for  last  year  enrolled  12  students  and  the  “farm  school ”  35 
students.  This  farm  school  gives  a  course  of  instruction  for  three  months  during 
the  winter. 

President  J.  G.  Schurman,  Cornell  University. — The  year  1897-98  was  the  most^ros- 
perous,  healthful,  and  in  many  ways  the  most  memorable  in  the  history  of  Cornell 
University.  The  attendance  was  larger  than  ever  before,  and,  owing  to  the  great 
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and  progressive  elevation  in  recent  years  in  the  standards  of  admission  to  nearly 
all  courses,  a  striking  improvement  is  markedly  visible  in  the  scholarship  of  this 
augmented  student-body.  The  stalf  of  instruction  has  also  been  larger  than  ever 
before.  The  great  hydraulic  laboratory  has  been  completed,  and  a  new  department 
of  instruction  has  been  added  to  the  college  of  civil  engineering  by  the  appointment 
of  a  professor  of  civil  engineering  in  charge  of  the  hydraulic  laboratory.  A  graduate 
school  of  railway  mechanical  engineering  has  been  added  to  the  seven  departments 
formerly  constituting  the  Sibley  College  of  Mechanical  Engineering.  The  Sage 
Chapel  has  been  doubled  in  seating  capacity,  and  a  semi-octagonal  apse  1G  by  31 
feet  has  also  been  added  as  a  memorial  to  Mr.  Sage,  $12, COO  being  devoted  to  interior 
decoration  of  this  apse.  Work  has  been  begun  on  a  new  $55,000  chemical  annex, 
which  will  double  the  space  at  the  disposal  of  that  department.  The  mansion  of 
the  late  Hon.  Henry  W.  Sage  was  conveyed  by  his  sons,  Dean  and  William  H.  Sage, 
to  the  university  as  a  memorial  to  their  father,  and  they  also  fitted  and  equipped  it, 
and  endowed  it  with  $100,000.  The  State  of  New  York  established  this  year  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Forestry  at  Cornell,  giving  it  as  a  laboratory,  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  area  of  30,000  acres  of  Adirondack  forest,  and  making  an  initial  appropriation 
of  $10,000  for  maintenance.  But  most  important  of  all  lias  been  the  gift  of  Col. 
Oliver  H.  Payne,  which  has  provided  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a 
Cornell  University  Medical  College  in  New  York  and  in  Ithaca.  Upon  this  founda¬ 
tion  a  faculty  of  11  professors,  54  clinical  professors,  instructors,  etc.,  has  been 
appointed,  who  will  be  assisted  by  the  teaching  force  of  the  existing  scientific 
departments  of  the  university. 
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President  James  H.  Canfield,  Ohio  State  University. — We  have  no  special  changes  to 
note  for  the  year.  The  new  buildings  referred  to  in  my  last  report  have  been  com¬ 
pleted  and  are  now  occupied  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  erected.  The 
results  following,  more  ample  accommodation  and  better  equipment  are  already 
apparent  in  the  far  better  work  they  make  possible.  There  has  been  a  gain  in  our 
attendance  of  about  12|-  per  cent.  The  greatest  gain  in  anyone  college  is  that  in 
the  college  of  agriculture  and  domestic  science — nearly  50  per  cent.  The  agricul¬ 
tural  experiment  station  being  a  separate  institution  in  this  State,  we  have  but  few 
experiments  to  report.  Those  for  the  past  year  have  been  chiefly  in  the  study  of 
soils  and  in  the  study  of  the  possibility  of  successful  beet-sugar  culture  in  this  State. 
These  will  appear  in  the  more  formal  report  to  be  printed  and  forwarded  later.  It 
may  be  interesting  to  add,  in  view  of  the  military  provision  in  the  law  of  1862,  that 
the  largo  number  of  those  who,  as  graduates  and  former  students  of  this  university, 
are  now  in  the  military  service  of  their  country  and  are  showing  unusual  proficiency 
in  the  art  of  war  is  an  ample  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  maintaining  cadet  service  and 
military  drill  in  the  land-grant  colleges. 

President  G.  E.  Morrow,  Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College. — No  con¬ 
siderable  changes  in  course  or  methods  of  instruction  wero  made  during  the  year. 
Increased  attention  was  given  to  laboratory  methods  in  instruction  and  more  use 
made  of  the  library.  A  somewhat  higher  standard  of  preparation  was  noticed  in 
those  entering,  and  a  larger  area  of  the  Territory  was  represented  in  the  school. 

President  J.  H.  Washburn,  Rhode  Island  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic 
Arts. — The  number  of  students  lias  increased  and  our  course  of  study  has  been  mate¬ 
rially  raised,  so  that  we  are  nearly  two  years  in  advance  of  our  former  standard. 
We  have  established  a  preparatory  school,  to  take  in  students  of  agriculture  who 
come  from  country  schools  and  are  unable  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of 
high  schools.  We  are  conducting  this  school  under  protest  and  will  discontinue  it 
as  soon  as  possible.  In  January  we  gave  a  short  poultry-school  course  of  four 
weeks,  which  proved  to  be  a  decided  success.  We  are  giving  this  year  a  course  in 
road  construction  and  engineering. 

During  the  year  the  State  legislature  appropriated  $10,000  for  current  expenses 
and  $11,500  for  agricultural  buildings. 

President  Henry  S.  Hartzog,  the  Clemson  Agricultural  College. — A  course  in  textile 
training  has  been  added,  and  a  building  erected  for  same  at  a  cost  of  $15,000.  A 
building  has  also  been  erected  for  horticultural  department  at  a  cost  of  $1,000.  The 
building  for  instruction  in  electricity  is  well  equipped,  and  graduates  have  had  no 
trouble  in  securing  good  positions. 

President  J.  W.  Heston,  South  Dakota  Agricultural  College.— -Although  the  army 
officer  detailed  to  this  college  was  recalled  to  service  in  the  field,  we  have  main¬ 
tained  a  military  organization  and  carried  on  our  military  exercises  with  staff 
officers,  who  have  done  excellent  work  under  the  circumstances.  The  department  of 
music  was  reorganized  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  a  new  line  of  work  in  the 
value  of  architectural  engineering  and  agricultural  engineering  was  introduced. 
We  attempted  to  offer  instruction  in  German  and  Latin  during  the  year  as  optional 
and  elective  studies  and  to  furnish  guidance  for  the  study  by  assigning  work  to 
professors  already  burdened  with  other  duties.  The  experience  of  the  year  indi¬ 
cated  that  we  should  do  more  than  this,  so  the  board  elected  a  professor  of  modern 
languages.  The  board  organized  a  preparatory  department  and  appointed  a  teacher 
of  Latin.  In  order  to  more  systematically  carry  on  the  work  of  farmers’  institutes 
that  work  was  assigned  to  the  State  engineer  of  irrigation.  It  is  our  intention  to 
pursue  a  more  vigorous  campaign  of  college  extension  next  year  and  to  endeavor 
to  organize  farmers’  clubs  for  home  study  and  scientific  agricultural  research. 
Another  change  is  the  revision  of  the  entire  curriculum,  toward  which  we  have 
been  working  for  two  years.  We  now  offer  all  our  work  in  short  courses  and  run 
our  college  six  days  of  the  week  all  the  year  round.  The  number  of  studies  pursued 
at  anyone  time  is  materially  reduced.  The  different  departments  offer  advanced 
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work  not  heretofore  possible.  Modern  languages  and  Latin  are  given  a  prominent 
place,  and  at  least  one  of  them  must  be  studied  two  years  by  all  candidates  for  a 
bachelor’s  degree.  Our  short  courses  have  been  strengthened  by  the  introduction 
of  more  subjects  winch  bear  directly  on  farm  operations  and  processes,  and  also 
which  show  how  scientific  knowledge  and  technical  skill  may  be  applied  in  farm 
life  and  all  home  activities. 

A  new  building  has  been  erected,  to  be  used  for  a  mechanical  laboratory.  This  is 
a  two-story  brick,  90  by  40.  The  first  floor  contains  office,  class  room,  machine 
and  dynamo  room.  The  second  floor  is  fitted  up  for  a  drawing  room  and  carpentry 
shop.  The  cost  of  the  building  is  $5,000.  A  building  has  been  remodeled  for 
instruction  in  physics,  industrial  art,  and  domestic  science;  still  another  for  agri¬ 
cultural  experiment  work.  Itr  contains  laboratories  for  soil  physics,  chemistry,  and 
animal  and  plant  biological  work.  An  electric-light  plant  has  been  added. 

President  Charles  JV.  Dabney,  University  of  Tennessee. — No  essential  changes  have 
been  made  in  the  courses  or  methods  of  instruction  during  the  past  year,  but 
decided  progress  has  been  made  in  many  of  them.  The  agricultural  science  course 
has  been  still  further  expanded,  so  as  to  give  greater  liberty  of  election  in  languages, 
literature,  and  history,  and  to  provide  more  thorough  and  complete  instruction  in 
the  sciences  pertaining  to  agriculture.  The  engineering  courses,  which  are  the 
same  in  the  freshman  and  sophomore  classes  for  mechanical,  electrical,  civil,  and 
military  engineering  have  been  further  expanded,  so  as  to  provide  special  study 
under  each  of  these  heads  in  the  junior  aud  senior  years.  Some  studies  continue  the 
same  in  all,  but  greater  differentiation  and  liberty  of  election  is  provided,  so  as  to 
permit  students  to  specialize  more  than  was  possible  under  the  old  courses.  In  the 
same  manner  tho  chemical  group  has  been  arranged  so  as  to  permit  students  to 
specialize  in  general  analytical  chemistry,  mining  chemistry,  metallurgy,  pharma¬ 
ceutical  chemistry,  or  agricultural  chemistry.  The  literary  course  has  been  rear¬ 
ranged  so  as  to  allow  also  freer  election  in  the  junior  and  senior  classes.  A  course 
in  pharmacy  has  been  established.  The  department  of  history  has  been  very  much 
expanded  and  tho  work  divided  between  two  professors,  one  for  European  and 
American  history,  and  the  other  for  constitutional  history  and  international  law, 
with  three  lecturers  to  assist.  Tho  work  in  modern  languages  has  been  rearranged, 
so  as  to  give  more  men  and  more  time  for  the  work  in  English,  and  to  provide  a 
separate  professor,  for  the  first  time,  in  charge  of  French  and  German.  A  separate 
elective  course  has  been  provided  in  organic  and  agricultural  chemistry  in  the 
hands  of  an  instructor  in  the  department  of  chemistry. 

A  mechanical  hall,  to  be  called  Estabrook  Hall,  in  honor  of  President  Estabrook, 
is  being  erected  at  the  cost  of  about  $15,000.  The  college  has  outgrown  its  first 
mechanical  building,  and  the  new  will  be  about  three  times  as  large  as  the  old  one. 
It  will  contain  laboratories  for  hydraulic  and  steam  testing,  dynamo  and  dynamo¬ 
meter  work,  material  testing,  coal  testing,  oil  testing,  and  a  large  general  labora¬ 
tory  for  instrument  calibration  and  other  general  wrork.  In  it  will  also  be  the  usual 
departments  for  wood  working  and  irou  working  and  the  electric-lighting  plant, 
besides  storerooms  for  electrical  goods,  patterns,  and  plumbing  supplies,  coal  and 
wood,  offices  for  superintendent,  printing,  wash  and  dark  rooms  for  blue-print  and 
photographic  work,  a  private  laboratory  and  a  general  museum  for  displaying  work 
of  students,  engineering  specialties,  and  other  things  of  interest  to  the  profession. 
The  machinery  contained  in  the  old  building  will  be  removed  to  the  new  one,  and 
considerable  new  machinery  and  apparatus  purchased  for  the  equipment  of  the 
additional  laboratories.  Improved  facilities  are  thus  being  provided  for  instruction 
in  mechanic  arts  and  electricity.  The  power  will  be  transmitted  to  the  different 
shops  in  the  form  of  electricity.  Two  new  dormitories  are  being  erected,  one  to 
accommodate  about  60  men  students  and  the  other  about  40  women  students;  the 
latter  is  the  first  woman’s  dormitory  to  be  erected  upon  the  college  grounds. 

Acting  President  R.  H.  Whitlock,  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas. — A 
new  mess  hall  of  brick  has  been  built  at  a  cost  of  $25,000,  including  part  of  equip¬ 
ment,  as  also  two  frame  residences  for  professors  at  a  cost  of  $3,000. 
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President  J.  M.  Tanner,  the  Agricultural  College  of  Utah. — The  session  ended  June 
15  was  a  successful  one.  The  registration  of  students  was  447,  of  an  average  age  of 
13.6  years. 

A  number  of  our  students  enlisted  for  the  war  when  volunteers  were  called  for. 
Most  of  these,  having  been  well  drilled  in  military  science  and  tactics,  were  commis¬ 
sioned  as  officers  in  their  regiments.  The  professor  of  military  science  was  ordered 
to  his  regiment,  hut  the  military  drill  was  continued  for  the  balance  of  the  year  by 
the  senior  officers  of  the  cadets.  The  new  manual  training  courses  have  been  liber¬ 
ally  patronized  during  the  year,  and  the  students  acquired  more  skill  in  forge  and 
carpentry  work  and  in  cooking  and  sewing  than  was  possible  under  the  previous 
arrangement  of  courses.  The  sum  of  the  expenditures  during  the  year  for  college 
and  station  was  $56,355.13,  against  $65,135.52  for  the  previous  year.  Considerable 
repairing  work  has  been  done  on  the  main  building,  including  repainting  of  the 
outside  woodwork.  Many  needed  improvements  have  been  made  on  the  college 
campus. 

The  experiment  station  has  issued  during  the  year  seven  bulletins  and  an  annual 
report,  as  follows  :  Bulletin  No.  51,  Poultry  Experiments;  No.  52,  the  Chemical  Com¬ 
position  of  Utah  Soils,  Cache  and  Sanpete  counties;  No.  53,  Utah  Sugar  Beets;  No. 
54,  Cattle  Feeding;  No.. 55,  Orchard  Pests;  No.  56,  Field  Experiments  with  Wheat, 
Oats,  and  Barley;  No.  57,  By-Products  of  the  Dairy;  No.  58,  Chemical  Life  History 
of  Lucern,  Part  II,  and  Eighth  Annual  Report. 

President  Mattheiv  H.  Buckham,  University  of  Vermont. — Attention  is  called  to  (a) 
the  raising  of  standard  required  for  preparing  examinations  in  all  departments  to  be 
60  per  cent;  (£>)  abolition  of  all  surveillance  of  seniors,  both  as  to  attendance  and 
work  done,  which  has  worked  well  so  far,  action  of  students  in  enforcing  fairness 
and  honor  in  examinations  through  a  jury  of  their  own  number  which  has  been 
accepted  by  faculty  in  lieu  of  supervision;  (d)  great  increase  of  laboratory  work  in 
departments  of  chemistry,  biology,  physics,  and  electricity. 

The  Williams  Science  Hall  has  been  completed  and  equipped,  there  having  been  a 
gift  of  $60,000  for  that  purpose.  Important  progress  has  been  made  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  electricity. 

President  J.  M.  McBryde,  Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  and  Polytechnic 
Institute.— Only  important  change  is  abolition  of  subfreshman  class.  Only  students 
of  collegiate  grade  admitted.  About  $3,500  was  expended  for  a  dynamo,  laboratory, 
and  machinery  for  mechanical  engineering  department.  Water  is  pumped  by  com¬ 
pressed  air.  The  spring  and  pump  are  about  a  mile  distant  from  the  power  house 
in  which  the  compressor  is  installed.  The  plant  was  put  in  by  the  students  and  is 
watched  over  by  them  and  the  professor  of  mechanical  engineering  makes  large  rise 
of  the  plant  for  illustrative  purposes.  The  professor  of  electrical  engineering  makes 
large  use  of  our  electric-light  plant.  The  college  buildings  are  lighted  by  our  direct- 
current  dynamo  and  the  village  of  Blacksburg  by  our  alternating-current  dynamo. 

President  Jei'ome  H.  Raymond ,  West  Virginia  University . — During  the  past  year  two 
new  courses  have  been  organized  in  the  college  of  arts  and  sciences,  the  philosoph¬ 
ical  course,  leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  philosophy,  in  which  one  of  the 
classical  languages  is  required,  but  not  both,  and  the  modern  literature  course,  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  letters,  in  which  neither  of  the  classical  languages 
is  required,  but  an  equivalent  amount  of  French  or  German. 

The  requiremeuts  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class  have  been  materially 
advanced  during  the  past  year.  The  department  of  ancient  languages  has  been 
subdivided  into  two  departments  of  Latin  and  Greek,  and  the  department  of  mod¬ 
ern  languages  has  been  subdivided  into  the  departments  of  Germanic  languages  and 
literatures  and  romance  languages  and  literatures. 

The  summer  quarter  has  been  instituted,  beginning  July  1  and  continuing  twelve 
weeks.  During  the  present  summer,  which  is  the  first  summer  we  have  had  this 
summer  quarter,  we  have  had  178  students  in  residence.  WTe  have  adopted  the 
course  system.  A  course  consists  of  five  hours’  instruction  a  week  for  one  quarter 
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(twelve  weeks).  Heretofore  our  classes  have,  most  of  them,  met  hut  two  or  three 
times  a  week.  Now,  with  very  few  exceptions,  all  classes  meet  five  times  a  week. 

President  Enoch  A.  Bryan,  Agricultural  College  and  School  of  Science  of  the  State  of 
Washington. — No  important  changes  in  course  or  method  of  instruction  have  been 
made.  No  new  buildings  or  additions  to  buildings.  Ferry  Hall  (boys’  dormitory) 
was  burned  November  22, 1897.  We  offer  a  four  years’  course  in  electrical  engineer¬ 
ing,  as  indicated  in  the  annual  catalogue.  A  plant  for  experimental  and  illustrative 
purposes  is  maintained  and  a  considerable  electrical  equipment  is  owned  by  the 
college. 

Presuleni  C.  K.  Adams,  University  of  Wisconsin. — During  the  year  there  has  been 
constructed  a  dairy  barn  and  stock-judging  building,  costing  $16,000.  The  equip¬ 
ment,  including  electric  motors  and  other  machinery,  adds  $2,000.  The  building  has 
a  frontage  of  86  by  50  feet  in  depth,  with  wings  70  by  110  feet.  The  third  floor  of 
the  barn,  which  is  the  principal  one,  is  approached  by  a  steel  trestle  bridge  leading 
from  a  slight  elevation  near  by.  The  stables  are  arranged  to  take  advantage  of  our 
present  knowledge  of  the  requirements  of  sanitary  engineering.  There  are  pro¬ 
visions  for  a  liberal  allowance  of  sunshine,  ample  ventilation,  and  the  walls  and 
floors  are  so  constructed  that  the  rooms  can  be  flushed  with  water  daily  if  desired. 
The  stock-judging  room  (with  skylights)  covers  40  by  70  feet.  Architecturally,  the 
building  is  a  reproduction  of  a  farm  building  in  Normandy,  France. 

President  W.  H.  Councill,  president  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  {colored),  Ala¬ 
bama. — A  college  department  has  been  added.  Seay  Hall,  burnt  February  9,  1898, 
has  been  rebuilt,  mechanic  arts  building  repaired,  and  an  engine  and  boiler,  and 
sawmill,  painting,  mattress-making,  wheelwrighting,  and  foundry  departments 
have  been  added. 

President  W.C.  Jason,  Delaware  State  College  for  Colored  Students. — A  frame  annex 
to  the  college  building  was  completed  February  1,  1898.  It  is  two  stories  high,  con¬ 
taining  dining  room,  kitchen,  laundry,  and  bathrooms  on  first  floor,  and  ten  sleeping 
rooms  on  second  floor.  Its  cost  was  about  $2,000. 

President  John  P[.  Jackson,  Kentucky  State  Normal  School  for  Colored  Persons. — We 
have  built  an  addition,  consisting  of  six  rooms  and  a  chapel,  to  our  main  building, 
at  a  cost  of  $3,625.  We  have  done  some  elementary  Avork  in  electricity,  but  have 
given  much  more  attention  to  awaken  the  interest  of  our  students  in  agriculture. 
We  have  engaged  in  an  effort  to  thoroughly  study  the  growth  and  culture  of  the 
sugar,  and  we  hope  to  be  able  to  report  upon  what  we  have  done  at  an  early  date. 

President  H.  A.  Hill,  Southern  University  and  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College. — 
The  students  have  built  an  additional  two-story  dormitory  on  the  farm  capable  of 
accommodating  24  pupils.  Labor  not  included,  the  cost  was  $500.  Though  yellow 
fever  interfered  with  our  opening,  we  have  made  up  the  lost  time  by  using  the 
time  usually  given  to  the  holiday  vacation  and  by  teaching  extra  time. 

President  James  B.  Dudley,  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  for  tlce  Colored  Race, 
North  Carolina. — A  woman’s  course  has  been  added,  in  which  is  given  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  domestic  science.  Two  frame  buildings  have  been  erected,  one  for  instruction 
in  dairying,  the  other  to  be  used  as  a  barn.  These  buildings  cost  about  $3,500. 

President  H.  B.  Frissell,  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute. — A  new  feature 
of  our  field  work  has  been  the  establishment  of  a  model  farm  of  4  acres,  equipped 
with  stock  and  a  model  barn.  Many  of  our  students  come  from  small  farms,  ranging 
in  area  from  1  or  2  acres  up  to  10  or  12,  and  the  object  of  our  4-acre  model  farm  is  to 
give  them  practical  experience  in  so  managing  a  small  area  that  it  will  grow  suffi¬ 
cient  produce  to  maintain  at  least  1  horse,  1  cow,  1  pig,  some  poultry,  and  supply  a 
medium-sized  family  with  the  necessities  of  life,  while  maintaining,  if  not  increas¬ 
ing,  the  fertility  of  the  land.  Aside  from  this,  our  field  work  has  been  as  usual, 
experimentation  in  a  simple  way,  to  give  the  students  practical  demonstrations  of 
the  truths  and  principles  taught  in  the  class  room.  In  our  new  domestic  science 
building,  which  has  been  constructed  during  the  year,  6  rooms,  covering  about  10,0.00 
square  feet  of  floor  space,  have  been  equipped  for  the  use  of  the  department  of 
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agriculture.  These  rooms  are  (1)  a  museum  and  lecture  room,  (2)  a  chemical  labo¬ 
ratory,  (3)  a  laboratory  for  botany  and  horticulture,  (4)  a  farm  engineering  room, 
(5)  a  dairy,  and  (6)  a  farm  laboratory.  These  additions  will  greatly  facilitate  our 
work. 

FINANCIAL  NOTES. 

The  financial  reports  of  the  presidents  of  the  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agricul¬ 
ture  and  the  mechanic  arts  (excluding  the  college  of  North  Carolina)1  for  1897-98 
show  the  following  facts : 


Federal  aid: 

Income  from  land  grant  of  1862  (as  far  as  reported  by  presidents) .  2  $594,  715 

Income  from  act  of  August  30,  1890  (from  treasurers’  reports) .  3 1, 104,  000 

State  aid .  2, 459,  060 

Fees,  and  other  sources  of  income .  1,  598, 766 


Total  (omitting  North  Carolina  Agriculture  College) .  5,  756,  541 

Of  these  sums  there  were  expended  during  the  year: 

For  instruction  in  the  subjects  mentioned  in  the  act  of  August  30,  1890,  including  facilities 

for  teaching  those  subjects . - . $2, 197,  3S6 

For  instruction  in  other  subjects  and  for  other  expenses .  2,  057,  349 

Total  (excluding  North  Carolina  Agricultural  College) .  4,  254,  735 


Summary  of  statistics. 


Men. 

Women. 

Teachers : 

In  colleges  for  the  Caucasian  race  (exclusive  of  North  Carolina  College) . 

In  colleges  for  the  African  race . . . 

1,377 

118 

139 

86 

Total  . . . . . . . . . . 

1,495 

225 

Students : 

(1)  In  colleges  for  the  Caucasian  race  (exclusive  ofNoi’th  Carolina  College) : 
(a,)  Preparatory . . . 

2,458 

732 

(6)  Collegiate . . . 

11,  321 

1,  927 

(c)  Post  graduate . . . . . . 

443 

90 

(d)  Other  departments . . . . 

7,  352 

3,  019 

T o tell .  ..................................... 

21, 574 

5,  768 

(2)  In  colleges  for  the  African  race : 

( a )  Preparatory . _ . . . 

1,477 

1,  346 

(5)  Collegiate . . 

(c)  Post  graduate . . . 

557 

4 

354 

10 

Total . . . . . . . . . 

2,  038 

1,710 

Distribution  of  students  in  courses  of  colleges  for  the  Caucasian  race  {as  far  as  reported). 


Agriculture .  3,  ISO 

Engineering : 

Mechanical . . .  2,  723 

Civil . , . . .  1,551 

Electrical . . .  1,  213 

Mining . . .  572 

-  6,059 

"Veterinary  science .  459 

Architecture .  193 

Household  economy . 722 

Military  tactics  and  drill . . .  8,  706 


iThe  report  of  this  institution  was  x-eceived  too  late  to  be  included  in  the  following  summaries, 
though  appearing  in  the  table. 

2Not  including  that  of  several  States  which  failed  to  report. 

3  Of  which  $112,247  went  to  institutions  for  the  colored  race. 
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Table  1.— Statistics  for  1897-98  of  institutions  endoivcd  by  the  acts  of  Congress  approved  July  2, 1862 ,  etc.— Continued. 
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CHAPTER  XLY. 

STATISTICS  OF  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


The  number  of  students  pursuing  training  courses  for  teachers  in  various  institu¬ 
tions  in  the  United  States  in  the  scholastic  year  1897-98  was  89,225.  These  students 
were  in  1,376  schools  of  various  grades.  Nearly  52  per  cent  of  the  whole  number,  or 
46,215,  were  in  the  1G7  public  normal  schools.  The  178  private  normal  schools  had 
21,293  students  in  training  courses  for  teachers,  public  universities  and  colleges  had 
2,255,  private  universities  and  colleges  had  6,065,  public  high  schools  had  7,378,  and 
private  secondary  schools  had  5,989  students  pursuing  similar  courses.  The  following 
table  shows  the  number  of  institutions  of  each  class  and  the  number  of  normal  stu¬ 
dents  in  each  class  for  four  scholastic  years: 

Normal  students  reported  for  four  years. 


Classes  of  institutions. 

1894^95. 

1895-96. 

1896-97. 

1897 

-98. 

Institu¬ 

tions. 

Stu¬ 

dents. 

Institu¬ 

tions. 

Stu¬ 

dents. 

Institu¬ 

tions. 

Stu¬ 

dents. 

Institu¬ 

tions. 

Stu¬ 

dents. 

Public  normal  schools . 

155 

36,  276 

ICO 

40,421 

164 

43, 199 

167 

46,  245 

Private  normal  schools . 

2ol 

21,  927 

169 

20,  777 

198 

24, 181 

178 

21 ,  293 

Public  universities  and  colleges... 

26 

1,075 

27 

1,  691 

30 

1,  839 

23 

2,  255 

Private  universities  and  colleges  .  - 

166 

5,  327 

166 

5,335 

166 

4,  650 

188 

6,  065 

Public  high  schools . 

433 

6,  809 

447 

8,246 

507 

9,  001 

494 

7,378 

Private  high  schools . 

458 

9, 124 

439 

7,930 

422 

7,  064 

326 

5,  989 

Grand  total . 

1,  439 

80,  538  | 

1,408 

j  84,400 

1, 487 

89,  934 

1, 376 

8.),  225 

In  all  public  institutions . 

614 

44,160 

634 

50,  358 

701 

54,  039~ 

684 

55, 878 

In  all  private  inst.tulions . 

825 

36,378 

774 

34,042 

786 

35,895 

692 

33,  347 

The  above  statement  shows  that  in  1897-98  nearly  63  per  cent,  or  55,878  students 
in  training  courses  for  teachers,  were  in  public  institutions.  The  167  public  normal 
schools  had  an  average  of  277  normal  students  to  the  school,  while  the  average 
number  to  the  178  private  normal  schools  was  120.  The  average  number  of  such 
students  in  23  public  universities  and  colleges  was  98  and  in  188  private  universities 
and  colleges  32.  The  average  number  of  normal  students  in  494  public  high  schools 
was  15,  and  the  average  number  in  326  private  high  schools  and  academies  was  18. 
Students  in  public  and  private  normal  schools  pursuing  other  courses  of  study  are 
accounted  for  elsewhere  in  this  chapter. 

The  number  of  graduates  from  the  public  and  private  normal  schools  at  the  close 
of  the  year  ending  June,  1898,  was  11,255,  or  almost  exactly  one-sixth  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  normal  students  in  those  schools.  If  one-sixth  of  the  normal  students  in 
other  institutions  completed  their  courses  the  total  number  of  graduated  teachers 
for  the  year  must  have  reached  14,871. 

PUBLIC  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

With  two  exceptions,  all  the  States  make  provision  for  the  education  of  teachers 
in  public  normal  schools.  The  statistics  of  the  167  public  normal  schools  are  sum¬ 
marized  in  Tables  1  to  8,  while  information  concerning  each  school  is  given  in 
Table  19. 


1991 


1992 
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Table  1  shows  the  number  of  public  normal  schools  in  each  State.  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  have  15  each;  Massachusetts,  10;  West  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Mis- 
sissipj)i,  and  Wisconsin,  7  each;  Alabama,  G;  Ohio,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  Missouri,  5 
each.  Wyoming  and  Nevada  have  no  public  normal  schools.  In  the  167  schools  there 
wero  1,863  teachers  employed  in  instructing  normal  students,  and  241  teachers 
engaged  wholly  in  other  departments. 

The  total  number  of  normal  students  in  the  public  normal  schools  was  46,215,  as 
already  stated — 12,578  males  and  33,667  females.  The  enrollment  in  each  State  is 
shown  in  Table  2.  These  schools  also  had  673  students  in  business  courses,  3,570  in 
secondary  grades  equivalent  to  the  high  school  grades,  and  26,104  in  elementary 
grades,  as  shown  in  Table  2. 

Table  3  shows  that  the  total  number  of  students  and  pupils  receiving  instruction 
in  the  public  normal  schools  was  76,594.  There  were  32,080  children  in  the  model 
schools  attached  to  or  used  by  these  institutions.  This  32,080  includes  most  of 
the  children  in  the  elementary  grades  mentioned  in  Table  2,  but  in  many  cases 
elementary  schools  in  the  neighborhood  are  used  as  model  schools. 

The  number  of  colored  normal  students  in  the  public  normal  schools  was  1,763,  as 
shown  in  Table  3.  Nearly  all  these  were  in  the  public  normal  schools  for  the  colored 
race  supported  by  the  Southern  States. 

The  number  of  graduates  from  the  normal  courses  of  the  public  normal  schools  in 
1898  was  8,188,  as  shown  in  Table  4.  Of  these  graduates  6,645  were  women  and  1,543 
men.  There  were  102  graduates  from  business  courses  and  607  from  other  courses. 

Table  5  shows  fjr  each  State  the  income  of  the  public  normal  schools.  The  appro¬ 
priations  from  States,  counties,  and  cities  for  support  aggregated  $2,566,132  for  the 
167  schools,  an  increase  of  $139,947  over  the  previous  year.  The  total  income  for 
the  year  from  appropriations,  tuition  fees,  productive  funds,  and  from  other  sources 
was  $3,445,751,  an  increase  of  $180,823  over  the  year  1896-97.  It  is  probable  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  $307,409  mentioned  in  next  to  the  last  column  of  the  table  as 
11  other  sources  and  unclassified”  came  directly  or  indirectly  from  public  appropria¬ 
tions. 

Table  6  is  an  exhibit  of  the  value  of  buildings  and  other  property  of  the  public 
normal  schools.  The  number  of  volumes  in  the  libraries  of  150  of  these  institutions 
was  566,684,  valued  at  $586,077.  The  value  of  buildings,  grounds,  scientific  appara¬ 
tus,  etc.,  was  $19,980,222. 

The  amount  of  public  appropriations  received  each  year  for  the  last  six  years  by 
the  public  normal  schools  is  shown  in  Table  7.  With  the  exception  of  a  single 
year,  when  there  was  a  small  decrease  in  the  appropriations,  there  has  been  a  steady 
increase  since  1892.  These  appropriations  increased  from  $1,452,914  in  1892-93  to 
$2,566,132  in  1897-98. 

Table  8  shows  the  amounts  appropriated  each  year  for  six  years  for  buildings  and 
improvements  in  the  States  and  Territories.  There  has  been  a  decrease  in  the 
aggregate  for  the  past  two  years,  the  $417,866  appropriated  for  1897-98  being  less 
than  the  aggregate  for  any  year  since  1891-92,  when  it  was  $394,635. 

PRIVATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  number  of  private  normal  schools  reporting  to  this  office  for  the  year  1897-98 
was  178.  There  are  many  other  private  institutions  known  as  normal  schools,  bat 
the  training  of  teachers  is  not  their  distinctive  work.  The  statistics  of  private 
normal  schools  will  be  found  summarized  in  Tables  9  to  14,  while  the  information 
concerning  the  separate  schools  is  given  in  Table  20. 

Table  9  shows  the  number  of  teachers  in  the  178  private  normal  schools.  There 
were  1,008  teachers  for  normal  students  and  736  wholly  for  other  departments. 
Fifteen  States  and  Territories  have  no  private  normal  schools.  In  the  North  Atlan¬ 
tic  and  Western  divisions  there  are  only  19  such  schools. 
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1993 


The  number  of  students  pursuing  training  courses  for  teachers  in  the  private  nor¬ 
mal  schools  was  21,293,  as  shown  in  Table  10.  This  was  a  decrease  of  2,888  from  the 
previous  year.  The  number  of  students  in  business  courses  was  5,031,  an  increase  of 
1,156.  The  number  in  secondary  grades  was  7,337,  a  decrease  of  218.  The  number 
of  pupils  in  elementary  grades  was  10,999,  a  decrease  of  235  from  the  previous  year. 
The  total  enrollment  in  all  the  grades  and  departments  of  these  schools,  as  shown 
in  Table  11,  was  50,660,  a  net  decrease  of  2,215.  This  decrease  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
a  few  of  the  schools  reported  the  previous  year  suspended  and  a  number  of  others 
ceased  to  be  distinctively  training  schools  for  teachers.  The  number  of  schools  was 
thus  reduced  from  198  to  178. 

It  is  also  shown  in  Table  11  that  there  were  2,410  colored  normal  students  in  private 
normal  schools,  nearly  all  of  them  in  colored  normal  schools  in  the  South  supported 
by  donations  and  tuition  fees.  This  table  also  shows  that  the  number  of  children 
in  the  model  schools  used  by  private  normal  schools  was  6,726. 

Table  12  shows  that  there  were  3,067  graduates  from  teachers’  training  courses, 
1,164  from  business  courses,  and  672  from  other  courses  in  the  private  normal  schools 
in  1897-98.  This  was  a  decrease  of  1,041  in  the  number  of  normal  graduates,  decrease 
of  347  in  the  number  of  business  graduates,  and  a  decrease  of  1,034  in  the  number 
of  graduates  from  other  courses. 

Table  13  shows  the  income  received  from  various  sources  by  the  private  normal 
schools  so  far  as  reported.  The  aggregate  income  of  these  schools  was  $898,909,  a 
decrease  of  $127,168  from  the  previous  year. 

An  exhibit  of  property  owned  by  private  normal  schools  is  presented  in  Table  11. 
The  number  of  volumes  in  the  libraries  of  140  of  these  schools  was  194,460,  valued 
at  $197,932.  The  value  of  buildings  and  grounds,  scientific  apparatus,  etc.,  was 
$5,047,507.  Benefactions  amounting  to  $240,203  were  received  during  the  year.  The 
total  money  value  of  the  endowment  of  the  institutions  reporting  this  item  was 
$2,311,594. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  NORMAL  STUDENTS. 

A  comparison  is  made  in  Table  15  between  certain  statistics  of  public  and  private 
normal  schools.  In  the  public  normal  schools  only  27.20  per  cent  of  the  normal  stu¬ 
dents  were  males,  while  the  female  students  comprised  72.80  per  cent  of  the  number. 
In  the  private  normal  schools  the  number  of  students  was  almost  equally  divided 
between  the  sexes.  In  the  public  normal  schools  17.71  per  cent  of  the  students  in 
the  school  during  the  year  graduated,  while  in  the  private  normal  schools  the  per 
cent  of  graduates  was  14.40. 

Table  16  is  a  summary,  by  States,  of  the  number  of  students  pursuing  teachers’ 
training  courses  in  universities  and  colleges,  in  public  high  schools,  and  in  private 
high  schools  and  academies. 

Table  17  is  a  general  summary,  by  States,  of  all  the  students  in  the  five  classes  of 
institutions  reported  to  this  office  as  pursuing  normal  or  teachers’  training  courses 
in  1897-98. 

Table  18  contains  a  list  of  the  universities  and  colleges  in  which  courses  designed 
for  the  professional  training  of  teachers  are  maintained.  The  number  of  normal 
students  in  each  institution  each  year  for  the  past  six  years  is  given.  Certain 
universities  and  colleges  having  regularly  organized  departments  of  pedagogy  did 
not  report  the  number  of  students  pursuing  courses  in  such  departments. 
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Table  1. — Summary  of  statistics  of  public  normal  schools  in  1897-98. 
SCHOOLS  AND  INSTRUCTORS. 


State  or  Territory. 

Schools. 

Teachers  for  normal 
students. 

Teachers  wholly  for 
other  departments. 

Total  number  teach¬ 
ers  employed. 

Male. 

Fe¬ 

male. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe¬ 

male. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe¬ 

male. 

Total. 

United  States . 

167 

783 

1,  080 

1,863 

165 

576 

741 

948 

1,  656 

2, 604 

North  Atlantic  Division. . 

56 

268 

485 

753 

72 

307 

379 

340  1 

792 

1, 132 

South  Atlantic  Division. . . 

27 

90 

129 

219 

28 

80 

108 

118 

209 

327 

South  Central  Division.... 

25 

76 

91 

167 

21 

42 

63 

97 

133 

230 

North  Central  Division - 

42 

251 

284 

535 

43 

142 

185 

294 

426 

720 

W  estern  Division . 

17 

98 

91 

...  .  | 

189 

1 

5 

6 

99 

96 

195 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine . 

4 

8 

22 

30 

0 

2 

2 

8 

24 

32 

New  Hampshire . 

1 

3 

5 

8 

1 

5 

6 

4 

10 

14 

V  ermont . 

3 

6 

11 

17 

0 

2 

2 

<i 

13 

19 

Massachusetts . 

10 

30 

73  | 

103 

9 

56 

65 

39 

129 

168 

Rhode  Island - 

1 

4 

7 

11 

0 

8 

8 

4 

15 

19 

Connecticut . 

4 

10 

44 

54 

2 

33 

35 

12 

77 

89 

New  York . . 

15 

52 

130 

182 

35 

143 

178 

87 

273 

360 

New  Jersey . 

3 

12 

23 

35 

7 

30 

37 

19 

53 

72 

Pennsylvania . 

15 

143 

170 

313 

18 

28 

46 

161 

198 

359 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware . 

1 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

Maryland . 

2 

5 

7 

12 

0 

4 

4 

5 

11 

16 

District  of  Columbia. . . 

2 

0 

15 

15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

15 

Virginia . 

3 

29 

35 

64 

9 

32 

41 

38 

67 

105 

West  Virginia _ , - 

7 

23 

15 

38 

3 

8 

11 

26 

23 

49 

North  Carolina . 

18 

29 

47 

7 

7 

14 

25 

36 

61 

South  Carolina . 

1 

3  ! 

12 

15 

3 

12 

15 

6 

24 

30 

Georgia . . 

2 

8 

12 

20 

1 

13 

14 

9 

1  25 

34 

Florida . 

2 

4 

2 

6 

5 

4 

9 

9 

6 

15 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky . 

4 

6 

3 

9 

3 

3 

6 

9 

6 

15 

Tennessee . 

1 

13 

15 

28 

o 

0 

0 

13 

15 

28 

Alabama . 

6 

22 

31 

53 

11 

27 

38 

33 

58 

91 

Mississippi . 

7 

12 

3 

15 

6 

10 

16 

18 

13 

31 

Louisiana . 

2 

6 

20 

26 

0 

0 

0 

6 

20 

26 

Texas . 

3 

7 

13 

20 

1 

2 

3 

8 

15 

23 

Arkansas - - - 

1 

5 

2 

7 

0 

0 

0 

5 

2 

7 

Oklahoma  .  . 

1 

5 

4 

9 

0 

0 

0 

5 

4 

9 

Indian  Territory _ 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio . 

5 

1  10 

18 

28 

1 

13 

14 

11 

31 

42 

Indiana . . 

3 

22 

9 

31 

6 

3 

9 

28 

12 

40 

Illinois . 

3 

32 

36 

68 

3 

11 

14 

35 

47 

82 

Michigan . 

3 

29 

34 

63 

0 

31 

31 

29 

65 

94 

Wisconsin . 

7 

55 

66 

121 

0 

28 

28 

55 

94 

149 

Minnesota . 

5 

17 

35 

52 

13 

28 

41 

30 

63 

93 

Iowa . 

5 

27 

17 

44 

•  10 

17 

27 

37 

34 

71 

Missouri . 

5 

21 

16 

37 

9 

"5 

14 

30 

21 

51 

North  Dakota . 

2 

9 

10 

19 

0 

0 

0 

9 

10 

19 

Soitth  Dakota . 

2 

5 

17 

22 

0 

0 

0 

5 

17 

22 

Nebraska . 

1 

10 

6 

16 

0 

4 

4 

10 

10 

20 

Kansas . 

1 

14 

20 

34 

1 

2 

3 

15 

22 

37 

Western  Division: 

Montana . 

1 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

5 

Wyoming . . 

Colorado . 

1 

6 

10 

16 

0 

0 

0 

6 

10 

16 

New  Mexico . 

1 

3 

1 

4 

0 

1 

1 

3 

2 

5 

Arizona . 

1 

3 

3 

6 

0 

0 

0 

3 

3 

6 

Utah . 

2 

27 

12 

39 

0 

0 

0 

27 

12 

39 

Nevada  .. 

Idaho - - - 

2 

5 

4 

9 

0 

0 

0 

5 

4 

9 

Washington . 

2 

7 

8 

15 

0 

0 

0 

7 

8 

15 

Oregon  . 

3 

16 

8 

24 

0 

2 

2 

16 

10 

26 

California . 

1  4 

28 

43 

71 

1 

2 

3 

29 

45 

74 
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Takle.  2. — Summary  of  statistics  of  public  normal  schools  in  18Q7-9S. 
STUDENTS  AND  COUItSES  OF  STUDY. 


State  or  Territory. 

Students  in 
normal  depart¬ 
ment. 

Students  in  busi¬ 
ness  courses. 

Other  students 
in  secondary 
grades. 

Pupils  in 
elementary 
grades. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

6. 

a 

r<v 

Total. 

Male. 

<0 

o3 

<U 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

j  Total. 

United.  States . 

12, 578 

33,  667 

46,  245 

227 

446 

673 

1  00 

»o 

CM 

!  2,312 

3,  570 

12, 474 

13,  632 

26,106 

North  Atlantic  Division. 

I,  867 

14,  603 

19,  470 

28 

29 

57 

362 

975 

1,337 

5, 035 

6,221  11,  856 

South  Atlantic  Division  . 

1,491 

2,  954 

4.  445 

75 

172 

247 

79 

353 

432 

1,  0.00 

1,478 

2,  478 

South  Central  Division.. 

1, 105 

1,  894 

2,  999 

59 

202 

261 

294 

274 

568 

1,501 

1,  357 

2,  918 

North  Central  Division . . 

4,  268 

11.  274 

15,  542 

55 

36 

91 

467 

656 

1, 123 

3,  852 

4,  056 

7,908 

Western  Division . 

847 

2,  942 

3,  789 

10 

7 

17 

56 

54 

110 

426 

520 

946 

North  Atlantic  Division : 

| 

0£v> 

652 

914 

44 

53 

97 

N ew  Hampshire ..... 

2 

75 

77 

0 

0 

0: 

50 

,  40 

70 

93 

100 

193 

Vermont . 

42 

231 

273 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Massachusetts  - - - . 

65 

1,  282 

1,  347 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1,394 

1,486 

2,  880 

Rhode  Island _ 

8 

215 

218 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0. 

0j 

0 

0 

6 

530 

536 

New  York _ 

1, 195 

6,  345 

7,540 

0 

0 

0 

123 

648 

771 

2,8.74 

3,279 

6, 153 

New  Jersey... . 

84 

824 

908 

0 

0 

0 

74 

105 

179 

:  411 

507 

918 

Pennsylvania . 

3,  208 

4,  449 

7,  657 

28 

29 

57 

135 

182 

317 

819 

796 

1,  615 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware . 

0 

24 

24 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0: 

0. 

0 

0 

32 

404 

436 

2 

17 

19 

11 

15 

26 

District  of  Columbia. 

14 

139 

153 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

175 

211 

386 

Virginia . . . 

177 

214 

391 

0 

0 

0 

37 

0 

37 

510 

04U: 

1,  150 

West  Virginia . 

733 

585 

1,318 

75 

41 

116 

3 

1 

4 

14 

22 

37 

North  Carolina . 

251 

775 

1,  026 

0 

50 

50 

37 

108 

145 

250 

336 

586 

South  Carolina . 

0 

199 

199 

0 

49 

49 

0 

8.i 

81 

3 

11 

14 

Georgia. . 

209 

499 

708 

0 

32 

32 

0 

140 

146 

6 

168 

174 

Florida _ _ 

75 

115 

190 

0 

0 

0 

31 

74 

105 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky . 

133 

177 

310 

49 

190 

239 

76 

47 

123 

344 

342 

686 

Tennessee  ........ 

161 

330 

491 

47 

40 

87 

Alabama . . 

194 

373 

567 

0 

9 

9 

94 

99 

19.3 

360 

441 

801 

Mississippi . . 

115 

115 

230 

10 

3 

13 

59 

69 

128 

!  389 

350 

739 

Louisiana... . 

71 

364 

435 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

j  281 

81 

362 

Texas  . . 

193 

332 

525 

0 

0 

0 

18 

19 

37 

187 

143. 

320 

Arkansas . . . . 

127 

63 

190 

0 

0 

0 

Oklahoma . 

111 

140 

251 

Indian  Territory . 

North  Central  Division : 

Obit . . 

9 

438 

447 

46 

64 

110 

Indiana . 

249 

331 

580 

0 

0 

0 

' 

393 

490, 

883 

Illinois . 

528 

1,251 

69, 

55 

124 

482 

463 

945 

Michigan . 

253 

1,002 

L  255 

0 

0 

0 

16, 

70 

86 

878 

777 

1,  655 

Wisconsin . . . 

841 

2,057 

2,  898 

0 

0 

0 

20 

26 

46 

748 

759 

1,507 

Minnesota . 

352 

1,  55.0 

1,  902 

0 

0 

0 

Q 

0 

0 

067 

782 

1,  449 

Iowa . 

514 

1,  359 

1,873 

55 

36 

91 

116 

130 

246 

!  28:6 

254 

540 

Missouri . 

063 

1,  266 

1,  929 

130 

140 

270 

235 

233 

468 

North  Dakota . 

no 

189 

299! 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

19 

33 

South  Dakota. . . 

108 

366 

474 

0 

0 

0 

0, 

0 

0 

30 

89 

119 

Nebraska . . 

160 

298 

458 

0 

0 

0 

70 

171 

1  241 

Kansas . 

481 

1, 167 

1,  648 

119 

190, 

ana 

Western  Division : 

— 

Montana . . . 

6 

18 

24 

26 

32 

58 

Wyoming.... . 

, 

Colorado . 

47 

. 

256 

303 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0. 

84 

115; 

'  199 

New  Mexico . . . 

10 

30 

40 

0 

4 

6 

13 

n 

20 

Arizona _ _ 

74 

97 

171 

0 

0 

0 

0: 

0 

0 

Utah . 

213 

344 

557 

0 

0 

0 

43 

13 

56 

Nevada . 

I 

1 

Idaho . . . . 

38 

86 

124 

8 

3 

11 

2; 

6 

8 

43 

53 

96 

W ashington  . . 

113 

290 

403 

0 

0 

0 

0, 

0 

0 

0 

0, 

0 

Oregon . 

179 

294 

473 

15 

9 

24 

181 

216 

397 

California . 

167 

|  1,527 

1,  694 

T  0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

75 

123 

198 
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Table  3. — Summary  of  statistics  of  public  normal  schools  in  1897-e98. 
TOTAL  ENROLLMENT  OF  STUDENTS. 


State  cr  Territory. 

Total  enrollment  in  all 
departments. 

Colored  students  in¬ 
cluded  in  normal 
department. 

Number  of  children  in 
model  school. 

Male. 

Fe¬ 

male. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe¬ 

male. 

Total, 

Male. 

Fe-  | 
male. 

Total. 

United  States . 

26,  537 

50,  057 

76,  594 

832 

931 

1,763 

15,  292 

16,788 

32,  080 

North  Atlantic  Division . . . 

10,  892 

21,  828 

32,  720 

4 

22 

26 

8,  111 

9,  010 

17, 121 

South  Atlantic  Division  .. 

2,  645 

4,  957 

7,  602 

519 

654 

1, 173 

929 

1,  111 

2,  040 

South  Central  Division. . . . 

3,  019 

3,  727 

6,  746 

234 

188 

422 

592 

520 

1,112 

North  Central  Division  . . . 

8,  642 

16,  022 

24, 664 

75 

67 

142 

4,769 

4,  987 

9,  756 

Western  Division . 

1,339 

3,  523 

4,  862 

0 

0 

0 

891 

1, 160 

2,  051 

North  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine . 

306 

705 

1,011 

0 

0 

0 

•124 

149 

273 

New  Hampshire . 

125 

215 

340 

0 

0 

0 

123 

140 

263 

Vermont . 

42 

231 

273 

0 

0 

0 

98 

105 

203 

Massachusetts . 

1,459 

2,  768 

4,227 

0 

2 

9 

2  212 

1,  839 

4,  051 

Rhode  Island . 

3 

215 

218 

0 

0 

0 

’  100 

125 

225 

Connecticut . 

6 

530 

536 

0 

4 

4 

1,200 

1,  554 

2,  754 

New  York . 

4,192 

10,  272 

14,  464 

2 

5 

7 

2,666 

3,  000 

5,  666 

New  Jersey . 

569 

1,436 

2,005 

2 

4 

6 

328 

481 

809 

Pennsylvania . 

4, 190 

5,  456 

9,646 

0 

7 

1,260 

1,617 

2,  877 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware . 

0 

24 

24 

0 

0 

0 

120 

130 

250 

Maryland . 

45 

436 

481 

7 

8 

15 

11 

15 

26 

District  of  Columbia  . . 

189 

350 

539 

13 

43 

56 

351 

351 

702 

Virginia . 

724 

854 

1,578 

167 

133 

300 

220 

296 

516 

West  Virginia . 

825 

650 

1,  475 

44 

56 

100 

14 

27 

41 

North  Carolina . 

538 

1,269 

1,807 

251 

338 

589 

114 

108 

222 

South  Carolina . 

3 

340 

343 

0 

0 

0 

57 

77 

134 

Georgia  ............... 

215 

845 

1,  060 

0 

0 

0 

'  26 

76 

102 

Florida . 

106 

189 

295 

37 

76 

113 

16 

31 

47 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky . . . 

602 

756 

1,  358 

51 

57 

108 

Tennessee . 

208 

370 

578 

0 

0 

0 

105 

215 

320 

Alabama . 

C48 

922 

1,  570 

12 

21 

33 

141 

149 

290 

Mississippi . 

573 

537 

1,110 

44 

47 

91 

48 

60 

108 

Louisiana . 

352 

445 

797 

0 

0 

0 

281 

81 

362 

Texas . 

398 

494 

892 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Arkansas . . 

127 

63 

190 

127 

63 

190 

0 

0 

0 

Oklahoma . 

111 

140 

251 

0 

0 

0 

17 

15 

32 

Indian  Territory . 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio . 

55 

502 

557 

0 

7 

1,  024 

1, 113 

2,137 

Indiana . 

642 

821 

1,463 

3 

8 

11 

65 

82 

147 

Illinois . 

1.079 

1,769 

2,  848 

59 

43 

102 

411 

388 

799 

Michigan . 

1,147 

1,  849 

2,  996 

2 

1 

3 

1.  079 

978 

2,  057 

Wisconsin . 

1,  609 

2,  842 

4,451 

0 

1 

1 

685 

691 

1,376 

Minnesota . 

1,019 

2,  332 

3,351 

0 

o 

0 

724 

825 

1,  549 

Iowa . 

971 

1,  779 

2,  750 

0 

0 

0 

386 

354 

740 

Missouri . 

1,  028 

1,  639 

2,  667 

138 

167 

305 

N orth  Dakota . 

124 

208 

332 

0 

0 

0 

5 

7 

12 

South  Dakota . 

138 

455 

593 

2 

1 

3 

66 

141 

1  207 

Nebraska  . 

230 

469 

699 

130 

100 

i  230 

Kansas . 

600 

1,  357 

1,957 

9 

6 

15 

50 

141 

1  197 

W estern  Division : 

1 

Montana . 

32 

50 

82 

0 

0 

0 

20 

25 

1  45 

"W  yomin  or _ 

Colorado . 

131 

371 

502 

0 

0 

0 

84 

199 

283 

New  Mexico . 

25 

41 

66 

0 

0 

0 

!  io 

9 

19 

Arizona . 

74 

97 

171 

0 

0 

0 

36 

34 

70 

Utah . 

256 

357 

613 

0 

0 

0 

207 

199 

406 

Nevada . . 

Idaho  . 

91 

148 

239 

0 

0 

0 

7 

8 

15 

Washington . 

113 

290 

403 

0 

0 

0 

70 

94 

164 

Oregon  . 

375 

519 

894 

0 

0 

0 

181 

.216 

397 

California . 

242 

1,  650 

1,892 

0 

0 

0 

276 

376 

652 
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Table  4. — Summary  of  statistics  of  public  normal  schools  in  1897-08. 
NUMBER  OF  NORMAL  AND  OTHER  GRADUATES. 


State  ox*  Territory. 

Normal  graduates. 

Graduates  in  busi¬ 
ness  courses. 

Graduates  in 
courses. 

other 

Male. 

Fe¬ 

male. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe¬ 

male. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe-  | 
malo.  1 

Total. 

United  States . 

1,  543 

6,  645 

8, 188 

54 

48 

102 

223 

384 

607 

North  Atlantic  Division.. 

789 

3,  545 

4,334 

4 

10 

14 

45 

230 

275 

South  Atlantic  Division.. 

85 

310 

401 

20 

25 

45 

9 

36 

45 

South  Central  Division. . . . 

120 

275 

395 

25 

3 

28 

33 

15 

48 

North  Central  Division... 

440 

1,614 

2,  054 

5 

10 

15 

127 

101 

228 

"Western  Division . 

109 

895 

1,  004 

0 

0 

0 

9 

2 

11 

North  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine . 

27 

120 

147 

0 

0 

0 

G 

27 

33 

New  Hampshire . 

0 

20 

20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

7 

7 

101 

108 

Massachusetts . 

74 

334 

408 

0 

0 

0 

2 

7 

9 

0 

16 

16 

2 

171 

173 

New  York . 

160 

1,427 

1,  593 

0 

0 

0 

10 

152 

163 

New  Jersey . 

20 

238 

258 

0 

0 

0 

7 

23 

30 

Pennsylvania . 

493 

1, 118 

1,  611 

4 

10 

14 

20 

14 

34 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

0 

16 

16 

Maryland . 

8 

74 

82 

0 

0  | 

0 

0 

16 

16 

7 

22 

29 

Virginia . . . 

38 

76 

114 

0 

0  I 

0 

4 

0 

4 

West  Virginia . 

17 

36 

53 

20 

10 

30 

5 

7 

12 

North  Carolina . 

3 

41 

44 

South  Carolina . 

0 

16 

16 

0 

6  I 

6 

0 

4 

4 

Georgia . 

11 

33 

44 

0 

9 

9 

0 

9 

9 

Florida . 

1 

2 

3 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky . 

34 

33 

67 

21 

2 

23 

31 

13 

44 

Tennessee . 

Alabama . 

21 

68 

89 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

Mississippi . 

14 

99 

36 

4 

l 

5 

0 

2 

2 

Louisiana . 

6 

81 

87 

Texas . . 

35 

61 

90 

Arkansas . 

7 

2 

9 

i  | 

Oklahoma  . 

3 

8 

11 

1 

Indian  Territory . 

1 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio . 

9 

216 

225 

5 

10 

15 

0 

0 

0 

Indiana . 

6 

35 

41 

Illinois . 

20 

50 

76 

0 

0 

0 

1  17 

15 

32 

Michigan . 

39 

210 

255 

0 

0 

0 

8 

47 

55 

Wisconsin . 

161 

390 

557 

Minnesota . 

20 

294 

320 

Iowa . 

59 

126 

185 

Missoxxri . 

53 

147 

200 

0 

0 

0 

88 

36 

124 

North  Dakota . 

1 

0 

1 

South  Dakot  a . 

9 

45 

54 

. I . 

Nebraska . 

8 

23 

31 

1 

Kansas . 

43 

66 

109 

0 

0 

0 

14 

3 

17 

W estern  Division : 

Montana . 

0 

3 

3 

Wyoming . 

Colorado . 

13 

44 

57 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

3 

New  Mexico . 

2 

6 

8 

Arizona . 

4 

13 

17 

Utah . 

3 

24 

27 

Nevada  . 

Idaho  . 

0 

18 

18 

Washington . 

7 

29 

30 

0 

0 

0 

7 

1 

8 

Oregon .  . . 

20 

52 

78 

California . 

54 

706 

760 

. 

1998 
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Table  5. — Summary  of  statistics  of  public  normal  schools  in  1S97-98. 


INCOME  FROM  VARIOUS  SOURCES. 


State  or  Territory. 

A  ppropri- 
ated  by 
States, 
counties, 
or  cities 
for  sup¬ 
port  for 
1897-98. 

Received 
from 
tuition 
and  other 
fees. 

Received 

from 

productive 

funds. 

Received 
from  other 
sources 
and  un¬ 
classified. 

Total 
income  for 
the  year 
1897-98. 

United.  States . . . 

$2,  566, 132 

.$514,  562 

.$57,  648 

$307, 409 

$3,  445,  751 

Forth  Atlantic  Division . 

1,  035,  502 

328,  322 

780 

83,742 

1,  448,  346 

South  Atlantic  Division . 

220,  328 

37, 125 

29,  326 

119, 191 

405,  970 

South  Central  Division . 

131, 165 

25,  527 

0 

93,813 

250,  505 

North  Central  Division . 

881,  437 

104,  027 

27,  542 

10,  440 

1,  023,  446 

Western  Division . 

2. <7,  700 

19, 561 

0 

223 

317,  484 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine . 

26,  900 

2,427 

0 

0 

29,  327 

New  Hampshire . 

13,  000 

650 

0 

450 

14,  100 

15,  000 

55 

7S0 

15,  835 

Massachusetts . 

175, 878 

180 

0 

0 

176,  058 

Rhode  Island . 

25,  000 

0 

0 

0 

25,  000 

16,  000 

16.  000 

517, 105 

28,399 

737 

546,  241 

New  Jersey . 

55,  661 

25, 180 

. 

. 

80,  841 

Pennsylvania . 

120,  958 

271,431 

0 

‘  82, 555 

544,  944 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

Mar  viand . 

12,  875 

8,  220 

0 

0 

21,  055 

District  of  Columbia. _ _ _ _ . . . 

Virginia . . 

47,  996 

2, 174 

29,226 

91,  091 

170,  487 

West  Virginia . - . 

36.  400 

2,671 

5,  000 

44, 071 

North  Carolina . 

37,  657 

15,000 

100 

4,  200 

56,  957 

South  Carolina . 

30,  000 

4.  844 

o 

3,  360 

38,  204 

Georgia 

45,  400 

3.  800 

3,  500 

52,  700 

Florida . 

10,  000 

416 

0 

12,  040 

22, 456 

South  Centr  al  Division: 

Kentucky . . . 

3,  375 

1,335 

3, 190 

7,  900 

Tennessee . 

20,  000 

7,  408 

39,  898 

67,  306 

Alabama .... _ ......  _ _ .......... 

22,  445 

10,  252 

38,  624 

71,  321 

Mississippi . 

G,  820 

1,  600 

0 

328 

8,  748 

Louisiana _ ... _ _ _ ..... _ _ 

15, 000 

l  .... 

15,  000 

Texas . . 

42,  500 

4,  500 

0 

2,  500 

49,  500 

Arkansas  _  _  _  _ _ _ 

5,  025 

432 

6,  273 

11, 730 

Oklahoma  ...........  _ 

16,  000 

3,  000 

19,  000 

Indian  Territory _ .......... _ _ 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio  . . . 

8,  000 

1,340 

9,  340 

Indiana  . . . . . . . . 

60,  750 

4,  300 

65,  050 

1  llinois  .... _ ... _ .............. 

127,  777 

8  447 

136,  224 

\T  cr;m 

95,  650 

9,  091 

4,  200 

108,  941 

"VV isconsin  ........ . . . 

259. 596 

19,  668 

9,  092 

288^  356 

Minnesota. ..... . . . . 

128,  000 

11,475 

139,  475 

Iowa  .............. _ ... _ .... 

51,  737 

16,  353 

68,  090 

Missouri  . . . . 

49, 950 

24, 137 

74,  087 

North  Dakota . 

20,  227 

2,  275 

22,  502 

South  Dakota . 

27,  000 

2.  781 

250 

0 

30,  031 

Nebraska . 

24,750 

1,  16) 

0 

10,  440 

36,  350 

Kansas  ....... _ ...... _ ... _ _ 

28,  000 

3,  000 

14, 000 

45, 000 

W estern  Division : 

Montana  ........... _ _ _ _ 

7,  700 

500 

8,200 

Wyoming  . . . . . . ... 

Colorado  _ _ .....  . . . 

35,  000 

35,  000 

New  Mexico  _ _ ................... 

6,  500 

432 

223 

7, 155 

Arizona,  _  _  .  _  _ 

11,  500 

499 

11,  999 

Utah  . . 

58,  500 

5,  885 

64,  385 

Nevada  . .  . . 

Idaho  . 

14,  000 

0 

0 

0 

14.  000 

Washington 

12.  500 

12,  500 

Oregon.". . 

9,700 

8,  700 

18,  400 

California . 

142,  300 

3,  545 

145, 845 

1 . 
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Table  6. — Summary  of  statistics  of  public  normal  schools  in  IS 9 7-08. 
VALUE  OE  BUILDINGS  AND  OTHER  PROPERTY. 


State  or  Territory. 

Schools 

report¬ 

ing 

Tbra- 

ries. 

V  olumes 
in  libra¬ 
ries. 

Esti¬ 
mated 
value  of 
libraries. 

Value  of 
buildings, 
grounds, 
apparatus, 
etc. 

V  alue 
of  bene¬ 
factions 
received 
1837-98. 

Total 
money 
value  of 
endow¬ 
ment. 

Appro¬ 
priated  by 
States, 
counties, 
and  cities 
for  build¬ 
ings  and 
improve¬ 
ments. 

United  States . 

150 

566,  684 

$586,077 

$19, 980,  222 

$336, 385 

$1,  472,  S65 

i 

oo 

6i  1 

North  Atlantic  Division . . . 

52 

205, 488 

195,  957 

10,  272  590 

0 

17,  265 

131,  217 

South  Atlantic  Division . . . 

22 

34,  590 

30, 775 

2,  042,  250 

330,858 

1,  392,  550 

57,  435 

South  Central  Division. . . . 

21 

42,  875 

58,  060 

773,  267 

5,  277 

0 

4,  310 

North  Central  Division - 

38 

231,  393 

235,  505 

5,  269,  865 

50 

3,  050 

97,  504 

Western  Division . 

17 

52,  338 

65,  780 

3,  622,  250 

0 

On,  000 

127, 400 

North  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine . 

4 

5,  620 

10,  500 

225,  000 

0 

0 

41,  000 

New  Hampshire . 

1 

2,  000 

2, 000 

100,  000 

o  ! 

0 

715 

V  ermont . 

2 

5,  500 

4,  000 

36,  000 

0 

10,  COO 

0 

Massachusetts . 

8 

30,  284 

42,111 

l  1,408,012 

0 

350 

0 

1 

3,  500 

3.  000 

0 

0 

0 

Connecticut . . 

4 

25,  459 

23,  GOO 

290,  000 

It 

04,  928 

39.  388 

3,  665,  163 

55,  587 

3 

4,  172 

503,  000 

4,  515 

Pennsylvania . 

15 

64,  025 

65,  838 

4,  015,  4i7 

0 

6,  915 

29,  400 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

1 

50 

Maryland . 

2 

4,  000 

5,  500 

150,  tUO  , 

0 

o 

2,760 

District  of  Col nmhia. . 

o 

1,  018 

700 

Virginia . 

2 

13,  641 

7,000 

916,000 

330,  633 

j  1.392,360 

2,  530 

W p.st,  Virginia 

6 

6,  000 

8, 100 

435,  OOO 

45,  450 

North  Carolina  __ 

5 

4,  052 

3,  375 

113, 750 

225 

190 

South  Carolina . 

1 

2,  9-90 

3,  00U 

175,  000 

0 

0 

1,725 

Georgia  .... _ _ _ _ 

1 

2,  000 

1.  500 

240,  000 

Florida 

2 

814 

1,  550 

12,  500 

5,  000 

South  Central  Division : 

| 

Kentucky 

3 

960 

1,  010 

21,  417 

800 

Tennessee . 

1 

13,  000 

13,  000 

300,  000 

Alabama . 

5 

9,  000 

5,  875 

152,  500 

5,  2U) 

1, 690 

Mississippi . 

5 

3,715 

6,725 

24, 850 

77 

. o' 

110 

Louisiana  _ _ _ 

2 

1, 200 

1, 100 

60.  000 

Texas . 

3 

10, 200 

25,  350 

104,  500 

0 

0 

2.  000 

Arkansas 

1 

3,  800 

4,  000 

60, 000 

0 

400 

Oklahoma . . 

1 

1,  000 

1,000 

50,  O00 

Indian  Territory _ 

North  Central  Division : 

1 

Ohio . . . . . 

5 

1,  780 

1,  850 

40,  GOO 

2,  300 

Indiana.  . 

2 

20, 100 

25,  050 

254,  000 

50 

Illinois . 

3 

37, 500 

I  39, 184 

1,  700,  000 

Michigan . 

3 

21,080 

i  26, 250 

363,  765 

u 

0 

17,  500 

Wisconsin . 

7 

52.  176 

t  57, 309 

766,  000 

50 

3,  050 

39,  354 

Minnesota . 

5 

21.  656 

18, 962 

755, 100 

0 

0 

15,  000 

Iowa . . . 

4 

9,  954 

11,200 

240,  000 

Missouri _ _ 

3 

11,  900 

10,  200 

553 , 000 

3,  000 

North  Dakota . . . 

2 

3, 575 

5,  500 

75.  OuO 

'  3U0 

South  Dakota . 

2 

24,  672 

9.  600 

125,  000 

0 

0 

Nebraska  . 

1 

13.  OuO 

16, 000 

200,  000 

0 

0 

20,  000 

Kansas . 

1 

14,  000 

15,  000 

200,  000 

Western  Division : 

Montana . 

1 

1,500 

1,  600 

55,  000 

’  50, 000 

Wyoming . . 

Colorado . 

1 

9,  000 

13,  000 

200.  Oi  0 

0 

0 

New  Mexico . 

1 

2,  000 

900 

20,  OOJ 

Arizona . 

1 

600 

1,  500 

65,  000 

0 

16,  000 

U  tah . 

2 

13,  8A> 

20,  600 

286,  000 

0 

64,  000 

58,  500 

Nevada . 

Idaho  . 

2 

628 

620 

66,  000 

50 

Wash  inert  on  _  . 

2 

4.  861 

3,  960 

141  250 

2,850 

Oregon  . 

3 

'  1. 540 

1,  050 

29,  000 

California . 

4 

18,  400 

22,  550 

760.  OuO 

#i . 

0 

2000 
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Table  7. — Review  of  public-normal  school  statistics,  1892-1898. 
APPROPRIATIONS  FROM  STATE,  COUNTY,  OR  CITY  EOR  SUPPORT. 


State  or  Territory. 

1892-93. 

1893-94. 

1894-95. 

1895-96. 

1896-97. 

1897-98. 

United  States . 

$1,  452,  914 

$1,  996,  271 

$1,  917,  375 

$2, 187,  875 

$2,426,185 

|  $2,  566, 132 

North  Atlantic  Division - 

South  Atlantic  Division  .... 

South  Central  Division . 

N  orth  Central  Division . 

696,  603 
62,  268 
56,  344 
465,  319 
172,  380  . 

907,  010 
121, 460 
119, 949 
651,  824 
196, 028 

773,035 
141,017 
113,  460 
668,063 
221,800 

887, 590 
146,592 
106,  043 
769,  900 
277,  750 

1,  005,  972 
257,  836 

1  75, 940 

852, 787 
|  233, 650 

1,035,  502 
220,  328 
131, 165 
881,  437 
297,  700 

North  Atlantic  Division: 
Maine . 

28,  600 
12,  000 

26,  450 
12,  000 

25,600 
12,  000 

27,  350 
10, 000 

26,  900 
13, 000 
12,  426 
168,  207 
20,  009 

26,  900 
13,  000 

15,  000 
175,  878 

25,  000 

16,  000 
517, 105 

55,  661 
190,  958 

16, 100 

13,  039 

7.  264 

13,  032 

121,  731 

122, 164 

78, 397 

138,  294 

14,  000 

16,  000 
79,  656 
397,  523 
34,  083 
206,  095 

18,  000 

Connecticut . 

49,  000 

72,  000  | 
360,  111 

39,  000 
444,  954 

42'  695 
484.  801 
44,  943 
193, 000 

28^  750 

40,  570 
159, 093 

40,  570 

89,  777 

174,  390 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

9, 100 
10,  500 

9,  042 

10,  500 

10,  500 

10,  500 

12,  500 

12,  875 

17, 000 
15,  000 

27, 950 
18,  718 
29, 235 

30,  200 

31,  000 

38,  333 

47, 993 
36,  400 
'  37,657 
30, 000 
45,  400 
10,  000 

3,  375 
20,  000 
22,  445 
6,  820 

15,  000 
42,  500 

5,  025 

16,  000 

28,  267 

35,  100 
20,750 

42,  200 

North  Carolina . . 

4,  300 

19,  800 

41,  316 

South  Carolina . 

5,  250 

7,  250 

5,250 

62.  229 

Georgia . . - 

23,  207 
3,  600 

32,900 
5,  000 

32,  900 

45,  400 
15,  858 

5,  775 

Florida . 

10,  218 

7,  300 

South  Central  Division : 
Kentuckv . . .... 

23,  588 

9,  200 

10,  350 

Tennessee . . . 

1,  500 

1,  500 
23,  411 

15,  000 

20,  225 

Alabama . 

27,  604 

18,  525 

22,  418 

29, 450 
6,  615 
15, 000 
1,  600 

Mississippi . 

2,  500 

3,  950 

8,  425 
13, 750 

6,350 
13,  750 
28,  000 

Uonisiana _ 

12,  500 

12,  500 
35,  000 

Texas . 

40,  500 

Arkansas . 

6,  240 

12, 509 
7,  500 

8,  060 

4,  950 

5,  500 

Oklahoma. 

6,  000 

12,000 

Indian  Territory . 

North  Central  Division : 
Ohio . 

1,  500 

800 

5,  000 
40,  000 
56, 500 
58,  450 
155, 271 

1,800 

3,500 

8,  000 
60,  750 

Indiana . 

40,  000 

42, 700 
96, 104 

65,  827 

60,  720 

Illinois . 

56, 105 

123,  610 

64,  000 
63. 850 

127,  777 
95,  650 

Michigan . 

56,  647 

62,  298 

61,  400 

Wisconsin . 

123, 417 

120, 911 
82.  000 

165,086 

91,500 

288,  540 

259,  396 
128,  000 

Minnesota . 

76,  300 

88,  000 

95,  000 

Iowa . 

21,  000 

27'  875 

38, 525 

39,  075 

42,  625 
143,  552 

51,  737 

Missouri . 

26,  250 
23,  000 

142,  561 

142,317 
22,  000 

142,  352 

49,  950 
20,  227 

27,  000 
24,  750 

28,  000 

7,  700 

North  Dakota . 

'20.  000 

19, 000 
12,  500 

20,  000 

South  Dakota . 

21,  100 

26,  250 

26, 000 
30,  000 
6,  000 

26,  000 
25,  000 
20.  000 

Nebraska 

21,  200 

19,  500 
28, 250 

Kansas . 

20,  000 

9, 125 

Western  Division : 

Montana 

v  Wyoming . 

Colorado . 

35,  000 

35,  000 

35, 000 

0 

35,  000 

L  35, 000 

6,  000 

35,  000 

New  Mexico . 

3,  500 

7,  000 

6,  500 

Arizona . 

7,  200 

0 

6,  000  1 

8,  000 

11,  500 

Utah . 

58,  500 

Nevada . 

I 

Idaho . 

7,  600 

50,  500 

17,  000 

14,  000 

W ashington ...... 

43,  880 

37,  500 

39,  000 

42, 000 

26,  500 
15,  650 

12.  500 

Oregon  . 

48,  00  J 
45,  500 

18,  528 
94,  300 

23.  200 

16,  000 

9,  700 

California . 

117^000 

121, 250 

125,  500 

142,  300 

STATISTICS  OF  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 
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Table  8. — Review  of  public  normal  school  statistics,  1892-1898. 
PUBLIC  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  BUILDINGS  AND  IMPROVEMENTS. 


State  or  Territory. 

1892-93. 

1893-94. 

j  1894-95. 

1895-96. 

1 

1896-97.  j 

1897-98. 

$816,  826 

$1,  583,  399 

$1,003,933 

$1,124,834  j 

$743, 333 

$417,866 

North  Atlantic  Division. 
Sonth  Atlantic  Division .... 

South  Central  Division . 

North  Central  Division . 

48,  516 
35, 074 
24,  450 
168,  686 
105, 100 

856,  670 
49,  580 
23,  350 
374,  799 
279,  000 

449,  959 
100,  309 
11,  200 
320,165 
122,  300 

564, 118 
83, 168 
9,  798 
288,  250 
179,  500 

146,  044 
263,  045 
15,  250 
203,  669 
115,325 

131,  217 
57,  435 
4,  310 
97,  504 
127,400 

North  Atlantic  Division : 

2,  000 

12,  500 

39,000 

17,000 

68,  000 

41,  000 

0 

715 

715 

1,000 
200,  000 

10, 300 

0 

0 

0 

276'  200 

125,000 
250,  000 
20,  000 

10,  000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

75,  000 

125, 000 

240,  000 

0 

92,  391 

97,  793 

60, 142 

140,  869 

16,  895 

55,  587 

12,  000 

10,  000 

10,  693 

1,  249 
10,  000 

330 

4,  515 
29,  400 

103, 125 

324,  877 

100, 124 

50, 104 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

5,  912 

2,  224 

43, 776 

1,  631 

0  | 

2,  760 

0 

0 

5,  050 
20,  000 

5, 125 

166,  405 
61,  400 

2,  500 
45,  450 

27,  300 
150 

42,  000 
5,033 

55,  000 

^NortJi  Oarolina* 

4,  630 

190 

South.  Oardlina 

2,000 

50 

1,725 

Georgia 

2,  500 

1,000 

8,  500 

7,  000 

35,  000 

Florida  - _ _ ..... 

1,400 

7,  400 

8,  500 

0 

5,  000 

800 

South  Central  Division : 
Kentucky  ..  ........... 

2,500 

2,700 

Tennessee  .  . . . 

0 

0 

Alabama . 

200 

1,  300 

500 

3,  002 

50 

1,  000 

Mississippi _ _ _ 

0 

0 

0 

20 

110 

Louisiana  -  - 

1,250 

1,  250 

7,500 
3,  000 

12,  480 

0 

Texas 

3,  000 

2,  500 

2,  000 

Arkansas  _ _ 

6,  000 
17,000 

300 

200 

1,  296 

0 

400 

Oklahoma  . 

15,  000 

3,  000 

0 

Indian  T^rnt^ry 

North  Central  Division : 
Ohio 

0 

1 

1,  000 

3,  000 

[  10, 000 
56,  000 

2,  300 
50 

Indiana . 

Illinois  .  .  _ _  .. 

40,000 

40,  000 

0 

20,  000 
40,  000 
20,  000 

0 

47,  000 

]VT  i  chi  °*a  n  -  - 

20,000 

20,  000 

25,  000 
55,  889 
12,  500 

17,  500 
39,  354 

W  isconsin _ _ ........ 

2.686 

20,  000 
116,  000 

12,  736 
54,  500 
36,  000 
131,  929 

155, 800 

Minnesota . 

66.000 

11.  750 

15,  000 

Iowa 

0 

3,  000 

o0’  000 

3,  000 

Missouri . 

0 

104,  479 

35, 400 

6,  280 

3,000 

North  Dakota . . 

40,000 

0 

18,  220 

0 

300 

South  Dakota . . 

3, 100 

0 

0 

Nebraska . 

0 

5,000 

3,  000 

20,  000 

20,  000 

Kansas 

0 

50,  000 

4,300 

12,  000 

Western  Division : 

M  nntaiia _ _ ...... 

50,  000 

AVvomins? . . 

Colorado . 

New  Mexico . 

20,000 

35, 000 
12,  000 
8,  000 

10,  000 

20,  000 
10, 000 

0 

10, 000 
35,  000 

0 

Arizona . 

1,300 

11,  500 

16,  000 
58,  500 

Utah  . 

Nevada 

1 

Idaho . 

25,  000 
6,  000 

70,  000 

1,000  I 

50 

Washington . 

0 

135,  000 

60,  000 

62,825  ! 
4,  000  1 

2,  850 

Oregon  _ _ 

10, 100 

11,  000 

3,  000 

California . 

75,  000 

78,  000 

80,  000 

5.  000 

2,  500 

0 

ED  98 - 126 
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Table  9. — Summary  of  statistics  of  private  normal  schools,  in  1897-98. 
SCHOOLS  AND  INSTRUCTORS. 


State  or  Territory. 

02 

© 

o 

o 

U2 

Teachers  for  normal 
students. 

Teachers  wholly  for 
other  departments. 

Total  number  teach¬ 
ers  employed. 

Male. 

Fe-  1 
male. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe-  j 
male. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe¬ 

male. 

Total. 

United  States . 

178 

G34 

374 

1,  008 

353 

383  j 

736 

987 

757 

1,744 

North  Atlantic  Division, . . 

13 

60 

55 

115 

24 

22  i 

46  j 

84 

77  | 

161 

South  Atlantic  Division. . . 

34 

73 

67 

140 

28 

113  j 

141  ! 

101 

180  1 

281 

South  Central  Division. . . . 

52 

143 

109 

252 

102 

129  ! 

231  j 

245 

238  | 

483 

North  Central  Division.... 

73 

328 

132 

460 

187 

113  | 

300 

515 

245  ! 

760 

Western  Division . 

6 

30 

11 

41 

12 

6  ! 

18 

42 

17  1 

59 

North  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine . 

o 

3 

4 

7 

0 

0 

0 

3 

4 

7 

1 

Massachusetts . 

3 

3 

i4 

17 

0 

o 

3 

14 

17 

o  j 

....  ! 

. ; 

New  York . 

2 

25 

25  1 

50 

16 

17 

33 

41 

42 

83 

.  ...1 

Pennsylvania . 

G 

29 

12 

41 

8 

5  I 

13 

37 

17 

54 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware . 

1 

2 

0 

2 

0 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3 

Maryland . 

2 

5 

1 

6 

5 

0 

5 

10 

1 

11 

District  of  Columbia. . . 

2 

0 

5 

5 

0 

13 

13 

0 

18 

18 

Virginia . 

6 

19 

13 

32 

10 

11 

21 

!  29 

24 

53 

"Vest  Virginia . 

3 

10 

8 

18 

0 

1 

1 

10 

9 

19 

North  Carolina . 

8 

19 

20 

39 

34 

36 

21 

54 

75 

South  Carolina . 

6 

7 

9  i 

16 

9 

33 

42 

i  16 

42 

58 

Georgia . 

3 

4 

7 

11 

0 

14 

14 

!  4 

21 

25 

Florida . - . 

3 

7 

4 

11 

2 

6 

8 

1  9 

10 

19 

South  Central  Division : 

| 

Kentucky . 

10 

23 

13 

36 

5 

17 

22 

28 

30 

58 

Tennessee . 

14 

39 

24 

63 

33 

47 

80 

72 

71 

143 

Alabama . 

3 

19 

22 

41 

37 

19 

56 

56 

41 

97 

Mississippi . 

10 

23 

24 

47 

6 

17 

23 

29 

41 

70 

Louisiana . 

1 

2 

0 

2 

7 

7 

14 

9 

7 

16 

Texas . 

8 

25 

19 

44 

5 

14 

19 

30 

33 

63 

Arkansas... . 

6 

12 

7 

19 

9 

8 

17 

21 

15 

36 

Oklahoma  ............. 

| 

Indian  Territory _ 

1 . 

! . 

North  Central  Division: 

1 

! 

1 

Ohio . 

12 

1  61 

13 

74 

17 

26 

78 

22 

100 

Indiana . 

11 

67 

35 

102 

53 

26 

79 

120 

61 

181 

Illinois . 

9 

1  46 

19 

65 

24 

18 

I  42 

70 

1  37 

107 

Michigan . 

3 

5 

5 

10 

1 

I 

5 

6 

9 

15 

Wisconsin  . .  . . 

2 

14 

1 

15 

0 

7 

7 

14 

8 

22 

Minnesota . 

2 

7 

0 

7 

3 

1 

1  io 

l 

11 

Iowa . 

17 

57 

30 

87 

38 

20 

58 

I  95 

50 

145 

Missouri . 

5 

15 

4 

19 

13 

7 

20 

28 

1  •  11 

39 

North  Dakota . 

1 

3 

1 

4 

2 

3 

5 

1  5 

4 

9 

South  Dakota. . . . 

1 

4 

1 

5 

1 

1 

2 

i  5 

2 

7 

Nebraska . . . 

4 

19 

9 

28 

16 

11 

27 

35 

20 

55 

Kansas . 

6 

30 

14 

44 

19 

6 

25 

49 

20 

69 

Western  Division : 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado . 

1 

5 

4 

9 

0 

0 

0 

5 

4 

9 

New  Mexico 

| 

Arizona . 

1...  . 

1 . 

Utah . 

2 

20 

4 

24 

12 

6 

18 

32 

10 

42 

Nevada  . . . 

Idaho . 

Washington  .......... 

Ore  "on . . 

| 

California . 

3 

5 

3 

1  8 

0 

0 

0 

5 

3 

8 

STATISTICS  OF  NORMAL  SCHOOLS, 
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Table  10. — Summary  of  statistics  of  private  normal  schools  in  1897-98. 
STUDENTS  AND  COURSES  OF  STUDY. 


State  or  Territory. 

'  Students  in 
normal  depart¬ 
ment. 

Students  in  busi-  ( 
ness  courses. 

J 

Other  students 
in  secondary 
grades. 

Pupils  in  elemen¬ 
tary  grades. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

1 

"3 

Total. 

Male. 

"3 

| 

o 

H 

Male. 

V 

Total. 

United  States . 

| 

10,  59710,  696 

21,293 

3,  783 

1,248 

5,  031 

4,  0951 

3  242 

7,  337 

8,539 

! 

8,  460  16,  999 

Nortli  Atlantic  Division. 

543 

1, 181 

1,724 

152 

107 

259 

163 

154 

317 

261 

291* 

552 

South  Atlantic  Division. 

590 

859 

1,  449 

45 

28 

73 

3461 

395 

741 

1, 398 

2,  228 

3,  626 

South  Central  Division.. 

2,292 

1,973 

4,  265 

297 

80 

377 

693 

514 

1,  207 

3,383 

3.  492 

6,875 

North  Central  Division. . 

6,  843 

6,302 

13,145 

3, 109 

963 

4,  072 

2,  836* 

2, 107 

4,943 

3,  345 

2,  234 

5,  579 

W  estern  Division . 

329 

381 

710 

180 

70 

250 

57 

72 

129 

152 

215 

367 

North  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine . 

79 

95 

174 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

19 

7j 

20 

0 

168 

168 

. 

New  York . 

80 

564 

644 

0 

0 

0 

87 

93 

180 

143 

121; 

264 

. 

Pennsylvania . 

384 

354 

738 

152 

107 

259 

76 

61 

137 

99 

163 

262 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

23 

11 

34 

5 

3 

8 

47 

8 

6 

o 

32 

37 

District  of  Columbia. 

0 

35' 

35 

. 

12 

14 

26 

Virginia . 

163 

149 

312 

8 

0 

8 

135 

145 

280 

71 

85 

156 

West  Virginia . 

91 

105 

!  196 

4 

1 

5 

63 

38 

101 

58 

90 

148 

North  Carolina . 

95 

320 

415 

0 

9 

9 

35 

32 

67 

391 

i  869' 

1,260 

South  Carolina . 

79 

73 

152 

3 

6 

9 

37 

100 

137 

570 

727 

1,  297 

Georgia . 

33 

107 

140 

6 

3 

9 

8 

6 

14 

125 

337 

462 

Florida  . 

59 

51 

110 

18 

9 

27! 

68 

74 

142 

134 

98 

232 

South  Central  Division : 

1 

[ 

Kentucky . 

295 

274 

569 

169 

40 

209 

239 

176 

415 

425 

425 

850 

Tennessee . 

829 

695 

;  1,524 

68 

22 

90 

235 

138 

373 

3, 106 

j  1,151 

2,257 

Alabama . 

353 

220 

573 

6 

~5 

11 

7 

41 

48 

535 

339 

874 

Mississippi . 

298 

281 

579 

12 

6 

18 

46 

11 

57 

S  648 

*  750 

1,398 

Louisiana . 

1 

8 

9 

12 

6 

18 

114 

131 

245 

Texas  . 

288 

318 

606 

35 

7 

42 

103 

101 

204 

257 

439 

696 

Arkansas . 

228 

177 

405 

7 

0 

7 

51 

41 

92 

298 

257 

:  555 

Oklahoma  .... 

... 

Indian  Territory . . . . . 

i  1 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio . 

2,  397 

1,405 

3,802 

469 

179 

648 

1,  277 

730 

2,  007 

88 

30 

118 

Indiana . 

1,403 

1,  240 

2,  643 

935 

169 

1, 104 

475 

348 

823 

1,445 

582 

;  2,  027 

Illinois . 

917 

768 

1,685 

206 

92 

298 

140 

148 

288 

214 

146 

360 

Michigan . 

90 

159 

249 

150 

177 

327 

31 

27 

58 

92 

135 

227 

Wisconsin . 

47 

23 

70 

30 

0 

30 

77 

83 

160 

Minnesota . 

50 

15 

65 

30 

2 

32 

4 

0 

4 

62 

31 

93 

Iowa . 

840 

1,490 

2,  330 

598 

126 

724 

389 

453 

842 

361 

205 

566 

Missouri . 

304 

257 

561 

176 

25 

201 

5 

0 

5 

329 

367 

696 

North  Dakota . 

35 

29 

64 

67 

28 

95 

11 

7 

|  18 

25 

18 

43 

South  Dakota . 

29 

36 

65 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

41 

14 

55 

Nebraska . 

464 

646 

1, 110 

308 

75 

383 

328 

194 

522 

234 

366 

600 

Kansas . 

267 

234 

501 

140 

90 

230 

176 

200 

3J6 

377 

257 

634 

W estern  Division : 

Montana . 

Wyoming . 

. 

Colorado . 

10 

80 

90 

5 

7 

12 

7 

32 

39 

9 

41 

50 

New  Mexico . 

Arizona . 

.. 

Utah . 

296 

251 

541 

173 

62 

235 

50 

40 

90 

143 

174 

317 

Nevada . 

Idaho . 

. 

Washington . 

. 

Oregon  . 

. 

California . 

23 

50 

73 

2 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

I 

. 

0 

0 

9 
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Table  11. — Summary  of  statistics  of  private  normal  schools  in  1S97-98. 
TOTAL  ENROLLMENT  OF  STUDENTS,  ETC. 


State  or  Territory. 

Total  enrollment  in  all 
departments. 

Colored  students  in¬ 
cluded  in  normal  de¬ 
partment. 

Number  of  children  in 
model  school. 

Male. 

Fe¬ 

male. 

Total.  ! 

Male. 

Fe-  i 
male. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe-  1 
male. 

Total. 

United  States . 

27, 014 

23,  646 

50,660 

1,066 

1,344 

2,410 

3,168 

3,558  | 

6,  726 

North  Atlantic  Division.. 

1,119 

1,733 

2,  852 

33 

50 

83  j 

290 

262 

552 

South  Atlantic  Division. .  . 

2,  379 

3,  510 

5,  889 

354 

555 

909 

267 

553 

820 

South  Central  Division - 

0,  065 

6,  059 

12,  724 

666 

729 

1  395  1 

600 

791 

1,  391 

North  Central  Division. . . . 

16. 133 

11,  606 

27,  739 

13 

10 

23  ! 

2,  011 

1,952 

3J- 963 

Western  Division  . 

718 

738 

1,  456 

0 

0 

0  ; 

0 

0 

0 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine . 

98 

102 

200 

0 

0 

o ! 

0 

0 

0 

Massachusetts . 

0 

168 

168 

0 

0 

0 

12 

14 

26 

i  . . 

New  York . 

310 

778 

1,088 

1 

0 

1  1 

278 

248 

526 

711 

1,396 

32 

50 

82 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

28 

14 

42 

85 

13 

98 

. 1 

. 

District  of  Columbia. . 

12 

49 

61 

0 

22 

22 

50 

100 

150 

Virginia . 

377 

379 

756 

153 

175 

328 

42 

53 

95 

West  Vir°4Tiift _ _ 

216 

234 

450 

25 

24 

49 

North  Carolina . 

521 

1,230 

1,751 

65 

148 

213 

55 

215 

270 

South  Carolina . 

689 

906 

1,  595  ! 

79 

73 

152 

105 

152 

257 

Georgia . 

172 

453 

625 

21 

1  97 

118 

15 

33 

48 

Florida  _ _ 

279 

232 

511 

11 

16 

27 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky . 

1.  128 

915 

2,043 

60 

130 

190 

49 

79 

128 

Tennessee . 

2,238 

2,  006 

4,244 

159 

252 

411 

308 

434 

742 

Alabama . .  .  - 

901 

605 

1,506 

353 

220 

573 

50 

81 

131 

Mississippi . . 

1,  004 

1,048 

2.052 

40 

47 

87 

62 

b5 

127 

Louisiana  * 

127 

145 

272 

1 

8 

9 

Texas . 

683 

865 

1,548 

20 

42 

62 

10 

18 

28 

Arkansas . 

584 

475 

1,  059 

33 

30 

63 

121 

114 

235 

Oklahoma ............. 

Indian  Territory ...... 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio . 

4,231 

2,344 

6,  575 

3 

1 

4 

50 

63 

113 

4,258 

2,  339 

6,  597 

4 

5 

9 

1,  113 

1,160 

2,  273 

Illinois . 

1,  477 

1, 154 

2.631 

4 

3 

7 

35 

55 

90 

Michigan . 

363 

498 

861 

0 

0 

0 

18 

26 

44 

"\y  isconsin 

154 

106 

260 

77 

83 

160 

Minnesota . 

146 

48 

194 

0 

0 

0 

68 

80 

148 

Iowa . 

2, 188 

2,  274 

4,462 

0 

0 

0 

54 

82 

136 

Miaso  uri 

814 

619 

1.  463 

o 

0 

0 

North  Dakota . 

138 

82 

'220 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

South  Dakota . 

70 

50 

120 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Nebraska . 

1,334 

1,281 

2,  615 

0 

0 

0 

579 

378 

957 

Kansas . 

960 

781 

1,741 

2 

1 

3 

17 

25 

42 

Western  Division : 

Pa  I  Apo  /I  A 

31 

160 

191 

VUIUI  ClU  U  ......  ........ 

IT  tali 

662 

527 

1, 189 

1 

Tdalm 

California . 

25 

51 

76 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

STATISTICS  OF  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 
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Table  12. — Summary  of  statistics  of  private  normal  schools  in  1897-98. 
NUMBER  OF  NORMAL  AND  OTHER  GRADUATES. 


State  or  Territory. 

Normal  graduates. 

Graduates  in  business 
courses. 

Graduates  in  other 
courses. 

Male. 

Fe¬ 

male. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe¬ 

male. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe¬ 

male. 

Total. 

United  States . 

1,  689 

1,378 

3,  067 

882 

282 

1, 164 

310 

362 

672 

North  Atlantic  Division  .. 

Cl 

117 

178 

53 

39 

92 

16 

10 

26 

South  Atlantic  Division  . . . 

78 

109 

187 

25 

15 

40 

23 

27 

50 

South  Central  Division .... 

257 

187 

444 

181 

56 

237 

74 

69 

143 

North  Central  Division  . . 

1,  279 

920 

2, 199 

617 

172 

789 

193 

250 

443 

Western  Division . 

14 

45 

59 

6 

0 

6 

4 

6 

10 

North  Atlantic  Division : 

9 

7 

9 

o 

45 

45 

Rhode  Island . 

i 

24 

25 

Pennsylvania . 

58 

41 

'  99 

53 

39 

92 

16 

10 

26 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware . 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

4 

2 

6 

Maryland . 

6 

0 

6 

5 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

14 

Virginia . . . 

20 

42 

11 

0 

11 

0 

2 

2 

West  Virginia . 

13 

6 

19 

2 

1 

3 

5 

0 

5 

North  Carolina . 

14 

22 

36 

0 

6 

6 

0 

4 

4 

South  Carolina . 

14 

28 

42 

3 

6 

9 

2 

3 

5 

Georgia . 

1 

9 

10 

Florida . 

8 

8 

16 

4 

2 

6 

12 

16 

28 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky _ .' . 

Cl 

46 

107 

107 

30 

137 

28 

21 

49 

Tennessee . 

88 

64 

152 

25 

12 

37 

18 

20 

38 

Alabama . 

21 

19 

40 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

Mississippi . 

CO 

37 

97 

19 

9 

28 

8 

19 

27 

Louisiana  _ _ .... 

Texas . 

12 

11 

23 

27 

5 

32 

16 

G 

22 

Arkansas . 

15 

10 

25 

3 

.  0 

3 

4 

1 

5 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory . 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio . 

879 

468 

1,347 

65 

13 

78 

17 

15 

32 

Indiana . 

54 

120 

174 

157 

20 

177 

23 

14 

37 

Illinois . 

135 

104 

239 

101 

27 

128 

49 

96 

145 

Michigan . 

11 

22 

33 

20 

16 

36 

13 

20 

33 

Wisconsin . 

13 

~4 

17 

3 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

Minnesota . 

21 

7 

28 

Iowa . 

73 

77 

150 

123 

26 

149 

24 

41 

65 

Missouri . 

2 

1 

3 

42 

7 

49 

21 

9 

30 

North  Dakota . 

0 

0 

0 

4 

2 

6 

8 

5 

13 

South  Dakota . 

10 

9 

19 

Nebraska . 

31 

69 

100 

70 

32 

101 

13  j 

. 

21 

34 

Kansas . 

50 

39 

80 

30 

29 

59 

25 

29 

54 

Western  Division : 

Montana 

AVyoming . . . 

1 

Colorado . 

0 

22 

22 

New  Mexico . 

Arizona . 

U  tali . 

14 

8 

22 

6 

0 

6 

2 

0 

2 

Nevada . 

1 

Idaho  . . . 

i 

Washington . 

1 

Oregon . 

1 

California . 

0 

15 

15 

.  0 

0 

0 

2 

6 

8 

2006 
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Table  13. — Summary  of  statistics  of  private  normal  schools  in  1897-98. 
INCOME  FROM  VARIOUS  SOURCES. 


State  or  Territory. 

Appropri¬ 
ated  by 
States, 
counties, 
or  cities 
for  sup¬ 
port  for 
1897-98. 

Received 
from 
tuition 
and  other 
fees. 

Received 

from 

produc¬ 

ing 

funds. 

Received 
from 
other 
sources 
and  un¬ 
classified. 

Total  in¬ 
come  for 
the  year 
1897-98. 

$19,  696 

$648,  459 

#38,  759 

$191,995 

$898,  909 

1  700 

78,  207 

1,041 

11,414 

8,  924 
16,  980 

28, 416 

109,  364 
94, 879 
251,853 
389,  636 
53, 177 

3  575 

24,  309 
198,  299 
331.  894 

55,  581 

South  Central  Division . . 

11,421 

3,000 

33,  209 
37, 762 

15,750 

400 

37,  027 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

1,500 

420 

600 

2,520 

. 

0 

200  j 

12, 192 

12, 192 

84,  508 

Rhode  Island . 

Connecticut . 

New  York . 

. 

. 

68,436 

. 

252  | 

15,620 

Pennsylvania . 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

0 

9,351 

183 

604 

10,  144 

o  I 

500 

0 

8,  000 
200 

8,  500 

District  of  Columbia . 

50 

1,950 
10,  490 
2,  476 

0 

2,  200 
30,  818 
6,  852 
21,  096 
15,  914 

Virginia . 

0  I 

7,910 

12,418 
2,  000 

West,  Virgi  rvia,  _ _ 

1,000  j 

475 

1,376 

North  Carolina . . . 

1, 901 

18,  720 

South  Carolina . 

150 

4,  033 

1,828 

300 

9,903 
1,  540 

Georgia . 

0 

2,  559 

4,  399 

Florida, _ _ .  _ _  _ _ 

1,900 

1,500 
2, 126 

400 

0 

2,  800 

1,  740 
|  14, 544 

5,  100 

27,  211 
46,  896 

South  Central  Division : 

Ren  tuck  v ... . . . 

23,  971 

0 

Tennessee . 

30,  226 

0 

Alabama . 

3,  750 

96,  007 

1,  474 

1,  034 

102, 265 

Mississippi . . . 

2,  495 

18,  944 
405 

150 

j  13, 326 

34,  915 
3,  205 

Louisiana . 

2,  800 

Texas . 

560 

11,200 

2,  500 

1,  500 

15,  760 

Arkansas . 

990 

17, 546 

2,  000 

1,  065 

21,  601 

Oklahoma, . . 

Indian  Territory  . . . . 

i 

. 

North  Central  Division : 

1  Ohio . 

1,800 
1,  200 

I 

71, 377 

1 

0 

3,  700 

76, 877 

Indiana . 

119,  245 

9,  362 
3, 100 

129, 807 
28,  700 

Illinois . 

0 

25,  000 

600 

Michigan . . . 

0 

12,  040 

0 

12,  040 
7,  500 
4,  050 
47,  885 

Wisconsin . . . 

0 

6,  000 

1,  500 

2,  050 

Minnesota . 

0 

2,  000 

0 

Iowa . 

0 

36,  985 

10,  000 
80 

900 

Missouri . 

0 

3,  800 
8,  000 
1,  558 

160 

4,  040 
8,  000 
4, 158 

North  Dakota . 

0 

0 

0 

South  Dakota _  _ _ 

0 

2,  600 
14,  090 

Nebraska . 

0 

21,  389 

0 

35,  479 

Kansas . 

0 

30,  500 

300 

300 

31,100 

Western  Division: 

M  on  t,a  n  a, 

Wyoming .  . 

.... 

1 . 

| . 

Colorado . 

1 

1 

N e w  Mexico . . . . 

1 . 

Arizona . 

. 

Utah . 

14,  500 

400 

37, 027 

51,  927 

Nevada . 

Idaho  . 

Washington . 

. 

Oregon  . 

California . 

0 

1,  250 

0 

0 

1,250 
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Table  14. — Summary  of  statistics  of  private  normal  schools  in  1S97-9S. 
YALUE  OF  BUILDINGS  AND  OTHER  PROPERTY. 


State  or  Territory. 

Schools 

report¬ 

ing 

libra¬ 

ries. 

Yolumes 
in  libra¬ 
ries. 

Esti¬ 
mated 
value  of 
libraries. 

Yalue  of 
buildings, 
grounds, 
apparatus, 
etc. 

Yalue  of 
bene¬ 
factions 
received 
1897-98. 

Total 
money 
value  of 
endow¬ 
ment. 

United  States . 

140 

194,  460 

$197, 932 

$5,  047,  507 

$240,203  i 

$2,  311,594 

North  Atlantic  Division . 

South  Atlantic  Division . 

South  Central  Division . 

North  Central  Division . 

8 

29 

42 

56 

5 

24,  703 
28,212 
47,  287 
80,  995 
13,  263 

22,  080 
24, 170 
43,  825 
89,  612 
18,  245 

1,  396,  814 
421,  560 

1, 102,  533 

2,  000,  600 
126,  000 

207,  764 

5,  399 

3,  347 
23, 693 

1,  233, 763 
242,  875 
343,  506 
481,  450 
10,  000 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine . 

1 

104 

70 

1,  200 

0 

1 

1 

3,  600 

3,600 

70,  000 

0 

New  York . 

2 

10,  493 

12, 110 

1, 184,  614 

206,  764 

1,  213,  763 

4 

10,  506 

1,000 

6,  300 

300 

141,  000 

1,000 

20,  000 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

1 

10,  000 

2 

6,  060 
550 

4,000 

0 

0 

2 

375 

V irginia  _ _  .... _ .......... 

6 

2,  675 
5,  250 

3,  500 

70,  300 

"West  Virginia 

2 

5,  500 

71,  000 

North  Carolina . . . 

6 

3,636 
3,200 
4,216 
2,  300 

3,425 
1,  675 

98,  500 

1,  530 

181, 875 

South  Carolina . . . 

5 

90,  000 

3,  500 
329 

61,  000 

Georgia 

3 

1,  410 

44,  760 

-  Florida  .  .... 

2 

1,  750 

33,  000 

102, 100 

40 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky  . . . . . . . 

7 

3,476 
15,  880 

3,805 

132 

20,  000 
60,  000 
29,  406 

Tennessee . . . . . 

12 

15,  850 

342,  700 
254,  333 

195 

Alabama _  _ - 

3 

7,  700 

7,  950 

Mississippi  _  . . . 

6 

5,  826 

3,  920 

164,  400 
100,  000 

2,  000 

T.miisianfl, _  _ 

1 

2,  000 
6,700 
5,  705 

2,  500 
5,  000 

140, 000 

Texas _ _ _ _ _ 

84,  000 
55,  000 

34,  000 
60, 100 

Arkansas  -  -  .... _ .... _ _ _ 

6 

4,  800 

1,020 

Oklahoma 

Tml  ian  Territory  _ _ 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio  .  . . 

8 

. 

12, 811 

12,  650 
22,  700 
11,  500 

173,  700 
208,  000 

33,  000 

Indiana  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

7 

20,  474 
7,  775 

2,  793 
1,600 

0 

89,  200 
55,  600 
5,  000 
150,  000 

Illinois . . . . 

9 

352,  000 

Michigan . 

3 

2,  740 

3,  700 
5,000 

14,  000 
100,  000 
58, 000 

Wisconsin . . . 

2 

3,  350 

15,  000 

Minnesota . . . 

2 

800 

1,  050 

Iowa . . . 

10 

14,  850 
800 

13,  235 

507, 100 

0 

4,  650 

Missouri . 

3 

1,200 
2,500 
1,000 
6,  027 
9,050 

57,  000 
40,  000 

500 

9,  000 

North  Dakota  .. 

1 

1,  000 

0 

o 

South  Dakota . 

1 

870 

25,  000 

0 

50,  000 
45,  000 
40,  000 

Nebraska . 

4 

6,  325 

320,  000 
145,  800 

0 

Kansas . 

6 

9,  200 

3,  800 

Western  Division : 

Montana . 

Wyoming . 

Colorado . 

1 

600 

500 

1,  000 

New  Mexico . 

Arizona . 

Utah . 

2 

10,  963 

16,  345 

105,  000 

10,  000 

Nevada . . . 

Idah  o . 

W  asliington . . . 

Oregon . 

California, . . . . 

2 

1,700 

1,400 

20,  000 

2008 
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Table  15. — Percentage  of  male  and  female  students  and  percentage  of  graduates  to  total 
number  in  normal  course  in  public  and  private  normal  schools  in  1S97-9S. 


In  public  normal  schools.  In  private  normal  schools. 


Male. 

Female. 

Graduates. 

;  Male. 

Female. 

Graduates. 

United  States . 

27.  20 

72.  80 

17.  71 

;  49. 77 

50.  23 

14.40 

North  Atlantic  Division . 

25.  00 

75.  00 

22.  26 

1  31.50 

68.  50 

10.  32 

South  Atlantic  Division . . 

33.  54 

66.  46 

9.  02 

40.  72 

59.  28 

12. 91 

South  Central  Division . 

36.  85 

63. 15 

13. 17 

53.74 

46.  26 

10.  41 

N  orth  Central  Division . 

27.  46 

72.  54 

13.  22 

|  52. 06 

47.  94 

16.  73 

Western  Division . 

22.  35 

77.  65 

26.  50 

46.  34 

53.66 

8.  31 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine . 

28.  67 

71.33 

16.  08 

45.  40 

54.60 

5. 17 

2.60 

97.40 

25.  97 

15.  38 

84.62 

39.  56 

Massachusetts . 

4.  83 

95.  17 

30.  29 

0 

100. 00 

26.  79 

Khode  Island . v . 

1.38 

98.  62 

7.34 

1. 12 

98.  88 

32.  28 

New  Tort . 

15.  85 

84. 15 

21.13 

12.  42 

87.  58 

3.88 

9.25 

90.  75 

28.  41 

41.  90 

58. 10 

21.04 

52.  03 

47.  97 

13.41 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware . 

0 

100.  00 

66.  67 

67.  65 

32.  35 

5.  88 

Maryland . 

7.34 

92.  66 

18.  81 

85.  45 

14.  55 

10.  91 

District  of  Columbia . 

9. 15 

90.  85 

18.  95 

0 

100.  00 

40.  00 

Virginia  . 

45.  27 

54.73 

29. 15 

52.24 

47.  76 

13.  46 

West  Virginia . 

55.  61 

44.39 

4.  02 

46.  43 

53.  57 

9.  69 

North  Carolina . 

24.  46 

75.54 

4.  29 

22.  89 

77.11 

8.  67 

South  Carolina . 

0 

100.  00 

8.  04 

51.  97 

48.  03 

27.  63 

Georgia . 

29.  52 

70.  48 

6.21 

23.  57 

76.  43 

7. 14 

Florida . 

39.  47 

60.  53 

1.  58 

53.64 

46.  36 

14.  55 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky . 

42.  90 

57. 10 

21.61 

51.  85 

48. 15 

18.  80 

Tennessee . 

32.  79 

67.21 

0 

54.  40 

45.60 

9.  97 

Alabama . 

34.  22 

65.  78 

15.  70 

61.  61 

38.39 

6.  98 

Mississippi . 

50.  00 

50.  00 

15.  65 

51.  47 

48.  53 

16.  75 

Louisiana, _ _ 

16.  32 

83.  68 

20.  00 

11. 11 

88.  89 

Texas  . 

36.  76 

63.  24 

18.29 

47.52 

52.  48 

3.  80 

Arkansas . 

66.  84 

33. 16 

4.  74 

56.  30 

43.  70 

6.17 

Oklahoma . . 

44.  22 

55.  78 

4.  38 

Indian  Territory . . . 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio . 

2.01 

97.99 

50.  34 

03.  05 

36.  95 

35.  43 

Indiana . . 

42.  93 

57.07 

7.  07 

53.  08 

46.  92  J 

6.  58 

Illinois . 

29.  68 

70.32 

4.27 

54.42 

45.58 

14.18 

Michigan . 

20. 16 

79.84 

20.  32 

36. 14 

63.86 

13.  25 

Wisconsin . . 

29.  02 

70.98  j 

19.22 

67.14 

32.86 

24.  29 

Minnesota . 

18.  51 

81.49 

16.  82 

76.92 

23.08 

43.08 

Iowa . 

27.  44 

72.56 

9.  88 

36.05 

63.95 

6.  44 

Missouri . 

34.  37 

65.63 

10.37 

54. 19 

45.81 

53 

North  Dakota . 

36.  79 

63.21 

.33 

54.69 

45.31 

South  Dakota . 

22.  78 

77.22 

11.39 

44.62  | 

55.38 

29.  23 

Nebraska . 

34.  93 

65.  07 

6.77  i 

41.80  J 

58.20  1 

9.  01 

Kansas . 

29. 19  i 

70.  81 

6.61 

53.29 

46.7i  ; 

17.76 

W estern  Division : 

Montana . 

25.00 

75.  00 

12.50 

Wyoming . . . ] 

Colorado . 

15.51 

84.  49 

18.81  | 

11.11 

88.89 

24.  44 

New  Mexico . 

25.  00 

75.  00 

20.  00  ! 

Arizona . 

43.  27 

56.  73 

9.  94 

Utah . 

38.  24 

61.  76 

4.85 

54.11  j 

45.89  | 

4.02 

Nevada  . 

1 

Idaho 

30.  65 

69.  35 

14.  52 

Washington 

28.  04 

71.  96 

8.93 

Oregon  . 

37.  84 

62. 16 

16.  49 

California . 

9.  86 

90. 14 

44.86 

31.51  j 

68.49 

20.  55 
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Table  16. — Normal  students  in  universities  and  colleges  and  public  and  private  high 
schools  and  academies  in  1S97-98. 


State  or  Territory. 

In  universities  and 
colleges. 

In  public  hi; 
schools. 

gh 

In  private  high 
schools. 

Grand  total. 

Institutions. 

Male. 

6 

B 

<D 

TBI°X  1 

Schools. 

: 

Male. 

Female. 

1 

Schools. 

6 

S 

Total. 

United  States . 

211 

3,  346 

4,974 

8,  320 

494 

2,  374 

5,004 

7,378 

326 ; 

2,609 

3,  380 

5, 989 

21,  687 

North  Atlantic  Division . 

27 

580 

548 

1,128 

143 

364 

2,  010 

2,374  i 

75  j 

511 

912 

1,423 

4,  925 

South  Atlantic  Division. 

3G 

424 

697 

1,121 

42 

254  | 

434 

688  ’ 

56 

315 

334 

649 

2,  4o8 

South  Central  Division. . 

40 

340 

714 

1,054 

138 

982 

1, 179 

2, 161  i 

86  j 

899 

761 

1,660 

4,875 

North  Central  Division. . 

88 

1,458 

1.813 

3,  271 

163 

769 

1,  341 

2, 110 

88  1 

820 

1,233 

2,053 

7,  434 

■Western  Division . 

20 

544 

1,202 

1,746 

8 

5 

40 

45 

21 

64 

140  | 

204 

1,995 

North  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine . 

1 

0 

25 

25 

8 

57 

81 

138 

4  ; 

21 

119  j 

140 

303 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

4  ! 

4 

4 

Vermont . 

1 

5 

5 

10 

17 

15 

95 

!  no 

8 

21 

51 

192 

Massachusetts . 

8 

62 

91 

153 

7 

11 

269 

280  i 

2 

0 

95 

95 

i  528 

Rhode  Island . 

1 

23 

27 

50 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3 

3 

53 

1 

o  ! 

49 

49 

3 

1 

3 

4 

53 

New  York . 

9 

358 

239 

597 

71 

220 

,1.078 

1,298 

19 

46 

153 

199 

2,094 

New  Jersey . 

1 

0 

40 

40 

10 

3 

196 

199 

4 

2 

39 

41 

280 

Pennsylvania . 

11 

132 

121 

253 

29 

58 

242 

300 

32 

420 

445 

865 

:  1,418 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

0 

0 

0 

o  ! 

0 

Maryland . 

2 

2 

46 

48 

1 

3 

2 

5 

5 

20 

18 

38 

91 

District  of  Columbia. 

2 

8 

18 

26 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

10 

12 

38 

Virginia . 

5 

128 

29 

157  j 

11 

103 

148 

251  ; 

12 

10 

79 

89 

497 

West  Virginia. . 

2 

17 

21 

38 

1 

2 

4 

6 

2 

26 

22 

48 

92 

North  Carolina . 

5 

117 

179 

296 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18  1 

157 

j  124 

281 

577 

South  Carolina . 

5 

49 

99 

148  ! 

1 

3 

73 

76 

4 

14 

li 

25 

249 

Georgia . 

11 

90  ! 

280 

370  ! 

20 

70 

|  110 

180 

11 

81 

58 

139 

689 

Florida . 

4 

13 

25 

38 

8 

73 

97 

170 

3 

5 

12 

17 

225 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky . 

4 

79 

95 

174 

j  19 

216 

248 

464 

20 

373 

266 

639 

1,  277 

Tennessee . 

14 

115 

247 

362 

24 

176 

180 

356 

18 

150 

131 

281 

999 

Alabama . 

3 

18 

26 

44 

9 

58 

90 

148 

12 

54 

54 

108 

300 

Mississippi . 

7 

25 

178 

203 

:  29 

222 

281 

503 

12 

127 

117 

244 

950 

Louisiana . 

2 

6 

27 

33 

2 

2 

11 

13 

5 

57 

65 

122 

168 

Texas . 

6 

66 

93 

159 

39 

187 

240 

!  427 

15 

91 

79 

170 

756 

Arkansas . 

3 

27 

43 

70 

15 

117 

125 

242 

4 

47 

49 

|  96 

408 

Oklahoma  ........ 

1 

4 

5 

9 

0 

0 

0 

”  0 

9 

Indian  Territory. _ 

! 

1 

4 

4 

8 

8 

North  Central  Division  : 

Ohio . ; . 

13 

!  255 

259 

514 

58 

280 

352 

!  632 

10 

65 

114 

179 

1,325 

Indiana . 

6  : 

170 

108  I 

278  j 

7 

7 

62 

69 

8 

176 

181 

357 

704 

Illinois . . . ... 

12 

157 

174  1 

331 

17 

54 

178 

232 

16 

117 

201 

318 

881 

Michigan  .. 

7 

92 

169  ! 

18 

62 

107 

169 

4  i 

1  65 

il7 

182 

520 

Wisconsin . 

3 

54  ! 

25 

79  ! 

12 

115 

159 

274 

2 

!  20 

29 

49 

402 

Minnesota . 

3 

50 

113  1 

163  : 

3 

9 

!  38 

47 

2 

|  43 

22 

C5 

275 

Iowa . 

12 

273  1 

361  i 

634  ' 

17 

54 

133 

187 

12 

65 

198 

263 

1,  084 

Missouri . 

11 

107 

124 

231  : 

15 

85 

143 

228 

18 

207 

!  190 

397 

856 

North  Dakota . 

1 

19 

61 

so ; 

1 

3 

8 

11 

1 

0 

2 

2 

93 

South  Dakota . 

5 

33 

70 

103 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

28 

84 

112 

!  215 

Nebraska . 

6 

88 

217 

305  ! 

4 

4 

11 

15 

4 

19 

55 

74 

394 

Kansas . 

9 

175 

209 

384 

11 

96 

150 

246 

5 

15 

40 

55 

685 

Western  Division: 

Montana  ..... _ ... 

1 

0 

1  I 

4 

i  1 

1 

0 

1 

5 

Wyoming . 

1 

3 

I  26 

29 

1  0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

I  0 

6 

6 

35 

Colorado . 

2 

17 

40 

57 

o 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

11 

11 

68 

New  Mexico . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Arizona  ..  _ 

1  1 

2 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

l 

4 

Utah . 

165 

273 

438 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1  24 

44 

68 

5C6 

Nevada  _ _ ... _ 

1 

5 

43 

j  48 

0 

0 

0 

0 

48 

Idaho 

0 

0 

o 

0 

2 

1  19 

15 

34 

34 

Washington . 

!  5 

16 

j  19 

1  85 

2 

0 

2 

2 

1  3 

6 

8 

14 

51 

Oregon . 

3 

44 

[  126 

170 

1 

0 

10 

10 

7 

10 

43 

53 

233 

California . 

4 

292 

669 

961 

j  4 

4 

1  28 

32 

!  4 

5 

13 

18 

1,  011 

2010 
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Table  17 . — Distribution  of  students  pursuing  teachers’  training  courses  in  various 
,  institutions  in  1897-98. 

TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  NORMAL  STUDENTS. 


State  or  Territory. 

In  public 
normal 
schools. 

In  private 
normal 
schools. 

In  univer-  1 
sities  and 
colleges. 

In  public 
high 
schools. 

In  private  ; 
high  | 

schools. 

Total 

normal 

students. 

United  States . 

46,  245 

21,  293 

8,320 

7,378 

5,989 

89,  225 

North  Atlantic  Division - 

19,  470 

1,724 

1, 128 

2,  374 

1,423  | 

26, 119 

South  Atlantic  Division - 

4,445 

L  449 

1,121 

688 

649 

8,  352 

South  Central  Division . 

2,  999 

4,265 

1,054 

2, 161 

1,660 

12, 139 

North  Central  Division . 

15,  542 

13, 145 

3,  271 

2, 110 

2,053 

36, 121 

Western  Division .  .. 

3,  789 

710 

1,746 

45 

204 

6, 494 

North  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine . 

914 

174 

25 

138 

140  ' 

1,  391 

77 

| 

0  1 

4 

81 

273 

10  I 

110 

72 

465 

Massachusetts . 

1,347 

168 

153 

280 

95 

2, 043 

218 

50 

0 

3 

271 

536 

49 

4 

589 

New  Fork . 

7,  540 

614 

597 

1,298 

199 

10,  278 

908 

40 

199 

41 

1, 188 

Pennsylvania . 

7,  657 

738 

253 

300 

865 

9,813 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

24 

34 

0 

58 

Maryland . : - 

436 

55 

48 

5 

38 

582 

District  of  Columbia. . . . 

153 

35 

26 

0 

12 

226 

Virginia  . 

391 

312 

157 

251 

89 

1,  200 

West  Virginia . 

1,318 

196 

38 

6 

48 

1,  606 

North  Carolina . 

1,026 

415 

296 

0 

281 

2,018 

South  Carolina . 

199 

152 

148 

76 

25 

600 

Georgia . 

708 

140 

370 

180 

139 

1,  537 

Florida . 

190 

110 

38 

170 

17 

1  525 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky . 

310 

569 

174 

464 

639 

2, 156 

Tennessee  . 

491 

1,524 

362 

356 

281 

3,  014 

Alabama . 

567 

573 

44 

148 

108 

1,440 

Mississippi . 

230 

579 

203 

503 

244 

1,  759 

Louisiana . 

435 

9 

33 

13 

122 

612 

Texas . . 

525 

606 

159 

427 

170 

1,  887 

Arkansas . ... 

190 

405 

70 

242 

96 

1,  008 

Oklahoma . 

251 

9 

0 

260 

Indian  Territory . 

8 

8 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio . 

447 

3,  802 

514 

632 

179 

5,  574 

Indiana . 

580 

2,  643 

278 

69 

357 

3,  927 

Illinois . 

1,779 

1,685 

331 

232 

318 

4,345 

Michigan . 

1,  255 

249 

169 

169 

182 

2,  024 

Wisconsin. . 

2,  898 

70 

79 

274 

49 

3,  370 

Minnesota . 

1,902 

65 

163 

47 

65 

2,  242 

Tflwfl 

1  873 

2,  330 

034 

187 

263 

5,  287 

Missouri . 

1,929 

561 

231 

228 

397 

3,  346 

North  Dakota . 

299 

64 

80 

11 

2 

456 

South  Dakota . 

474 

65 

103 

0 

112 

754 

Nebraska . 

458 

1, 110 

305 

15 

74 

1,962 

Kansas . 

1,648 

501 

384 

246 

55 

2,  834 

Western  Division : 

Montana . . 

24 

4 

1 

29 

Wyoming . . 

29 

0 

6 

35 

Colorado . 

303 

90 

57 

0 

11 

461 

New  M ex  ion . . 

40 

o 

49 

Arizona  . . . 

171 

,  4 

o 

175 

Utah . 

557 

547 

438 

0 

68 

1,610 

Nevada 

48 

o 

48 

Idaho . 

124 

0 

34 

158 

Washington . 

403 

35 

2 

14 

454 

Oregon . 

473 

170 

10 

53 

706 

California . 

1,  694 

73 

961 

32 

18 

2,  778 

STATISTICS.  OF  NORMAL  SCHOOLS, 
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Table  18. — Colleges  and  universities  reporting  students  in  teachers’  training  courses. 


Location. 


ALABAMA. 


Athens . . 

Blountsville  . 

Cullman . 

Lafayette 

Selma . . 

Talladega  ... 


ARIZONA. 
Tucson . 


Normal  students. 


ARKANSAS. 


Arkadelphia . 

Do . 

Clarksville  .. 

Conway . 

Do . 


CALIFORNIA. 


Berkeley 


Los  Angeles . 

Oakland . 

Pasadena . 

San  Jose... . 

Santa  Bosa . 

Stanford  University . 


University 


COLORADO. 


Boulder . 

Colorado  Springs _ 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUM¬ 
BIA. 


De  Land . 

Lake  City  . . . 
Leesburg .... 

St.  Leo . 

Winter  Park 


Bowdon . 

College  Park. 
Cut  liber  t  .... 
Dahlonega . . . 


Dalton . 

Gainesville 

Lagrange . 

Do . 

Maeon . 

South  Atlanta 


Institution. 

1898. 

1893. 

i  1894. 

1895. 

1890. 

1897. 

i 

a 

§ 

ph 

1 

o 

H 

8 

10 

o 

12 

12 

17 

14 

29 

18 

11 

|  29 

* 

29 

15 

9 

150 

..." 

40 

j . 

,.... 

13 

15 

0 

3 

3 

2 

o 

4 

Arkadelphia  Methodist,  College 

7 

12 

19 

40 

40 

17 

17 

9 

. 

11 

7 

! . 

| . 

10 

Arkansas  Industrial  University 
(public). 

r 

16 

1  9 
° 

■o 

6 

3 

2 

17 

28 

45 

Mountain  Home  Baptist  College 

University  of  California  (pub¬ 
lic)  .  a 

St,.  Vincent’s  College . . 

71 

| 

57 

100 

30 

269 

78 

562 

190 

527 

717 

California  College . . . 

3 

j 

Throop  Polytechnic  Institute.. 

16 

11 

10 

2 

11 

13 

College  of  Notre  Dame _ _ _ _ 

24 

20 

35 

20 

10 

0 

20 

20 

Pacific  Methodist  College . 

6 

1 

Leland  Stanford  Junior  Uni¬ 
versity.  a 

University  of  Southern  Cali- 
|  fornia. 

37 

158 

46 

50 

18 

100 

111 

211 

University  of  Colorado  (pub¬ 
lic).  a 

Colorado  College  and  Cutler 

65 

10 

32 

42 

1 

7 

8 

15 

Academy. 

Gallaudet  College . 

6 

5 

5 

5 

3 

2 

5 

Howard  University . 

188 

47 

124 

5 

16 

21 

John  B.  Stetson  University _ 

Florida  Agricultural  College _ 

6 

29 

5  1 

14 

19 

Florida  Conference  College _ 

3 

8 

3 

5 

8 

St.  Leo  Military  College . 

2 

3 

2 

4 

3 

2 

0 

G 

3 

Hollins  College . 

18 

8 

3 

Atlanta  Baptist  College . 

2 

3 

0 

Atlanta  University . 

88 

99 

83 

105 

127 

o 

139 

139 

45 

Morris  Brown  University . 1 

25 

29 

26 

10 

5 

40 

Bowdon  College . 1 

14 

13 

27 

Southron  Female  College . 1 

12 

225 

Andrew  Female  College . 1 

4 

0 

8 

8 

North  Georgia  Agricultural 
College. 

Dalton  Female  College . 

40 

28 

16 

44 

0 

1 

3 

3 

Georgia  Female  Seminary . 

40  j 

20  1 

18 

La  Grange  Female  College . 

Southern  Female  College . 

“1 

21 

14 

23 

10 

23 

r  l 

i 

Mercer  University . . . 

. I 

27 

10 

10  | 

11 

0  | 

11 

Clark  University . 

45  ] 

. 

42 

31  ! 

44  1 

47 

a  Has  pedagogical  department. 
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Table  18.  —  Colleges  and  universities  reporting  students  in  teachers’  training  courses — 

Continued. 


Location. 

Institution. 

1893. 

1894. 

Normal  st 

1895.  1896. 

udents 

1897. 

1S98. 

— 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Georgia — continued. 

o 

4 

4 

18 

!  4 

25 

16 

13 

29 

ILL  NOIS. 

25 

17 

22 

18 

4 

0 

2 

4 

16 

7 

10 

G4 

1 

12 

31 

66 

35 

j  83 

68 

52 

110 

130 

110 

40 

50 

90 

40 

33 

20 

0 

20 

von  N.  A. 

11 

20 

20 

9 

H 

20 

9 

35 

40 

30 

50 

46 

10 

25 

35 

4 

51 

44 

10 

15 

25 

5 

8 

0 

8 

7 

7 

7 

15 

o 

15 

15 

90 

40 

15 

12 

16 

13 

12 

12 

10 

10 

10 

15 

25 

Bock  island  . 

August, ana,  College . . . 

12 

8 

17 

12 

5 

1 

G 

7 

Upper  Alton  . . 

Shi  n't!  oft'  College . 

3 

5 

Westfield . 

Westfield  College . 

9 

9 

17 

12 

2 

14 

Wheaton . 

Wheaton  College . 

17 

INDIANA. 

Bloomington . 

Indiana  University  (public)  a  .. 

52 

78 

50 

128 

Crawfordsville . 

W abash  College . 

4 

0 

4 

Han  oyer . . 

Hanover  College . 

5 

. 

Merom 

Union  Christian  College. . 

26 

18 

47 

54 

23 

38 

27 

65 

Moores  Hill 

Moores  Hill  College . . 

67 

104 

98 

98 

20 

Bidgeville . 

Bidgeville  College . 

10 

15 

90 

65 

20 

15 

35 

Upland . 

Taylor  University . 

12 

25 

50 

40 

52 

22 

10 

32 

INDIAN  TERRITORY. 

Bacone 

Indian  University . j 

9 

19 

IOWA, 

Charles  City. .... 

Charles  City  College . 

22 

19 

33 

32  | 

22 

8 

21 

29 

Collego  Springs . 

Amity  College . 

30 

49 

10 

1-8 

G 

31 

37 

Des  Moines . 

Drake  University . 

358 

88 

91 

82 

173 

Fayette . 

Upper  Iowa  University . 

1 

28 

_  23 

10 

33 

Grinned . . . 

Iowa  College . . 

5 

10 

15 

Hopkinton  .... 

Lenox  College . . 

3 

3 

Indiauola . , 

Simpson  College . 

24 

54 

61 

124  ; 

114 

55 

66 

121 

Iowa  City . 

State  Gniversity  of  Iowa  (pub- ! 

5i 

54 

lie),  a 

Mount  Pleasant 

German  College . 

15 

6  | 

4 

2 

Do . j 

Iowa  Wesleyan  University  . . . .j 

4 

5 

19  j 

19 

5 

7 

12 

Mount  V ernon . i 

Cornell  College . 

64 

78 

72 

35  ! 

37 

72 

Pella . | 

Central  University  of  Iowa  .... 

30 

1 

25 

26 

Sioux  City . . . 1 

Morningside  College . 

12 

55 

20 

22 

42 

Storm  Lake . 

Buena  Vista  College . 

87 

33 

59 

47 

18  ; 

30 

48 

Toledo . 

Western  College . . . 

68 

35 

21 

14 

6 

26 

32 

AT  averly . . . 

Wartburg  College 

10 

KANSAS. 

Atchison . 

Midland  College . 

9 

1 

Baldwin . . | 

Baker  University 

32 

39 

62 

77 

42 

50 

92 

Dodge  City . ! 

Soule  College.. . 

49 

20 

28 

17 

11 

28 

Enterprise . ! 

Central  Cnllecre 

29 

20 

20 

Highland . 

Highland  TTnivcrsity 

4 

3 

Holton . i 

Campbell  University . 

65 

8 

18 

18 

25 

42 

67 

a  Has  pedagogical  department  . 
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Table  18. — Colleges  and  universities  reporting  students  in  teachers'  training  courses — 

Continued. 


Location. 

Institution. 

1893. 

1894. 

Nor: 

1895. 

mal  sti 

1896. 

ndents 

1897. 

1898. 

- - 

a$ 

Jq 

Female. 

13 

o 

H 

KANSAS — continued. 

39 

n 

2 

!  23 

20 

19 

25 

44 

48 

27 

15 

8 

23 

1 

Ottawa . 

Ottawa  University . 

4 

13 

11 

8 

10 

16 

j  26 

Sali  n  a . 

Kansas  Wesleyan  University  .. 

1  50  , 

G6 

50 

54 

GO 

3G 

30 

66 

12 

g 

4 

0 

1  4 

2 

L... 

18 

36 

34 

n 

27 

!  34 

KENTUCKY. 

4 

6 

4 

20 

21 

1  41 

227 

15 

I  35 

6 

27 

12 

40 

10 

25 

20 

15 

79 

39 

0 

i  39 

(public). 

9 

2 

0 

6 

i  6 

Owensboro . 

Owensboro  Female  College . 

! _ _ 

1  3 

Richmond . 

Central  University . . 

45 

'  S8 

20 

15 

35 

Winchester . 

Kentucky  Weslevan  College  . . . 

. 

10 

1 

LOUISIANA. 

• 

Convent . 

College  of  the  Immaculate  Con¬ 

124 

! 

ception. 

Keatchie . 

!  Keatchie  Male  and  Female  Col- 

1 

|  lege. 

Mansfield . . . 

Mansfield  Female  College . 

8 

New  Orleans . 

College  of  the  Immaculate  Con¬ 

142 

142 

ception. 

Do . 

Leland  University . 

34 

Do . 

New  Orleans  University . 

!  38 

39 

1  31 

42 

38  j 

o 

23 

1  23 

Do . 

Straight  Universitv . 

47  i 

12 

20 

20 

12 

6 

!  4 

j  10 

MAINE. 

Kents  Hill . 

Maine  W esleyan  Female  College 

8 

G 

8 

9 

0 

25 

|  25 

MARYLAND. 

Baltimore . 

Morgan  College . 

G  j 

82 

87 

Baltimore  (Station  L) 

Notre  Dame  of  Maryland . 

4 

15 

o 

I  16 

16 

Chestertown . 

Washington  College. . . 

8 

20 

2 

30 

32 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Cambridge . 

Harvard  Universi ty  . 

88 

62 

0 

62 

Do . 

Kadclifi'e  College . 

26 

13 

South  Hadley . 

Mount  Holyoke  College . 

28 

W  ellesley . . 

WAllesley  College _ 

21 

17 

21 

38 

I  55 

0 

73 

73 

Worcester . 

Clark  University  a . 

3 

5 

MICHIGAN. 

Adrian . . 

Adrian  College . 

1 

19 

29 

4 

9 

Albion . 

Albion  College . 

10 

21 

30  i 

18 

20 

38 

Alma . 

Alma  College . 

7 

5 

19 

4 

6 

10 

Ann  Arbor . 

University  of  Michigan  (pub¬ 

lic)  .  a 

Benzonia . 

Benzonia  College  .. 

10 

18 

19 

83 

83 

32 

51 

83 

Hillsdale . 

Hillsdale  College .... 

70 

37 

19 

13 

5 

3 

g 

Holland . 

Hope  College . 

30 

Kalamazoo . 

Kalamazoo  College . _ 

IT 

2 

9 

Olivet . 

Olivet  College . 

9 

27 

20 

14  1 

i  7 

5 

12 

a  Has  pedagogical  department. 
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Table  18. —  Colleges  and  universities  reporting  students  in  teachers’  training  courses — 

Continued. 


Normal  students. 


Location. 

Institution. 

1893. 

1894. 

I 

1895. 

1896.  ! 

1897. 

1898. 

A 

Female. 

73 

o 

H 

MINNESOTA. 

13 

15. 

23  1 

lege. 

Minneapolis . 

University  of  Minnesota  (pub- 

22  1 

29 

46 

130 

28 

40 

90 

130 

lie) .  ot 

60 

84 

50 

5 

15 

20 

6  ! 

18 

17 

16 

8 

5 

8 

13 

MISSISSIPPI. 

15 

0 

20 

20 

Columbus . 

Mississippi  Industrial  Insti- 

80  1 

67 

90 

104 

15 

0 

78 

78 

tute  and  College  (public). 

13 

5 

31 

10 

23  i 

o 

45 

45 

72 

77 

28 

20 

25 

15 

40 

8 

10  I 

0 

12 

12 

lege. 

Do . 

6  ; 

5 

0 

G 

6 

i 

. i 

10 

10 

10 

8 

15 

1  j 

2 

0 

2  l 

2 

18 

27 

40  1 

31 

! 

’ 

lie). a 

6 

5 

"YV  oodville . 

Edward  McGehee  College . 

2 

' 

MISSOURI. 

Albany . 

Central  Christian  College . 

70 

10 

5 

3 

6 

9 

Do . 

Northwest  Missouri  College. . . . 

20 

18 

15 

12 

28 

6 

2 

8 

Dolivar . 

Southwest  Baptist  College . 

16 

14 

17 

31 

Bnwlino-  Green 

1  Pike  College 

1G 

16 

Cameron . 

Missouri  Wesleyan  College . 

26 

43 

20 

28 

10 

8 

18 

Canton . 

I  Christian  University . 

1 

41 

7 

Columbia . 

!  University  of  the  State  of  Mis- 

84 

112 

70 

52 

57 

29 

34 

|  63 

j  souri  (public). a 

Edinburg  .  . 

Grand  River  Christian  Union 

12 

70 

College. 

Fulton 

Synodical  Female  College . 

14 

0 

| 

Glasgow . . 

Pritchett  State  Institute . 

3 

Lagrange . 

Lagrange  College . 

|  | 

1  ... 

19 

7 

8 

15 

Lexington . 

1  Baptist  Female  College . 

| 

2 

0 

5 

5 

Morrisville . 

|  Morrisville  College . 

15 

18 

33 

Nevada . 

Cotley  College  for  Young  Ladies 

20 

St.  Charles _ 

St.  Charles  College  . 

10 

Springfield . 

Drury  College . 

14 

10 

1  5 

15 

Tarkio . 

Tarkio  College . 

27 

..... 

8 

I 

Trenton _  _ . 

Avalon  College . 

45 

34 

31 

22 

1  ! 

! 

Warrenton . 

Central  Weslevan  College . 

8 

9 

5 

22 

30 

6 

20 

26 

MONTANA. 

Bozeman . 

College  of  Agriculture  and  Me¬ 

0 

4 

4 

chanic  Arts. 

Helena _ 

Montana  Wesleyan  University . 

15 

NEBRASKA . 

Bellevue _ _ 

University  nf  Omaha . 

12 

12 

s  10 

13 

5 

6 

11 

Bethany . 

Cotner  University 

25 

43 

12 

12 

College  View . 

Union  College . 

19 

27 

46 

Crete . 

Doane  Foileo-e  . 

11 

15 

13 

Fairfield . 

Fairfield  College _ _ 

34 

37 

28 

25 

9 

4 

6 

10 

Grand  Island . 

Grand  Island  College . . 

8 

20 

28 

Lincoln . 

University  of  Nebraska  (public) 

60 

80 

40 

100 

140 

Neligh . 

Gates  College . 

76 

51 

56 

12 

58 

70 

University  Place 

Nebraska  Wesleyan  University 

15 

50 

York . 

York  College. 

15 

6 

15 

25 

NEVADA. 

Beno . 

State  University  of  Nevada 

40 

40 

G7 

94 

75 

5 

43 

48 

(public). 

| 

a  Has  pedagogical  department. 
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Table  18. — Colleges  and  universities  reporting  students  in  teachers’  training  courses — 

Continued. 


Location. 

Institution. 

1893. 

1894. 

Nor 

1895. 

mal  sti 

1896. 

udents. 

1897. 

1  ^ 

1898. 

r2 

3 

CD 

Ph 

'as 

“o 

H 

NEW  JERSEY. 

39 

0 

40 

40 

NEW  MEXICO. 

G3 

30 

4 

1 

(public): 

NEW  YORK. 

A 1  frerl 

15 

14 

17 

2 

22 

24 

10 

24 

o 

22 

22 

10 

20 

20 

0% 

20 

12 

:::::: 

10 

. 1 

4 

15 

Do 

. | 

28 

o 

I  28 

Do 

173 

o 

173 

Do 

33 

22 

Do 

4 

Do . 

134 

88 

81 

100 

138 

69 

113 

182 

1 

21 

0 

21 

50 

1 

12 

60 

72 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Chapel  Hill . 

University  of  North  Carolina 

50 

39 

21 

Charlotte . 

(public). 

Biddle  Uni  versify . _  _ . 

40 

30 

20 

41 

37 

0 

37 

Guilford  College . 

Guilford  College . 

28 

Hickory . . 

Claremount  College . 

4 

8 

0 

8 

i  8 

Lenoir . 

Davenport  Female  College .... 

15 

7 

Louisburg . 

Louisburg  Female  College . 

13 

25 

35 

0 

20 

20 

Mars  Hill . 

Mars  Hill  College . . 1 

50 

Murfreesboro . 

Chowan  Baptist  Female  Insti¬ 

3 

0 

3 

3 

tute. 

Raleigh . 

Shaw  University . 

189 

175 

63 

127 

190 

Rutherford  College  . . 

Rutherford  College . 

*25 

10 

Salisbury . 

Livingstone  College . . 

53 

52 

17 

21 

38 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

Fargo . 

Fargo  College . 

12 

12 

University . 

University  of  North  Dakota 

28 

8 

20 

-  12 

19 

61 

80 

(public). 

OHIO. 

Akron . 

Buchtel  College . 

21 

24 

19 

r- 

3 

3 

11 

Alliance . 

Mount  Union  College . 

135 

80 

Athens . 

Ohio  University  (public)  a . 

74 

105 

73 

50 

Berea . 

Baldwin  University . . 

11 

15  1 

20 

g 

|  14 

20 

Cleveland . 

1  Western  Reserve  University _ 

5 

17 

22 

Columbus . 

Ohio  State  University  (public)  . 

95 

20 

24 

44 

Defiance . 

Defiance  College . 

50 

34 

59 

39 

128 

Delaware . 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University . 

31 

22 

Findlay . 

Findlay  College .... 

36 

62 

107 

43 

14 

24 

38 

Glendale . 

Glendale  Female  College . 

8 

6 

Hiram . 

Hiram  College . 

75 

75 

2 

9 

Lima . 

Lima  College . 

55 

74 

67 

45 

36 

50 

86 

Marietta . 

Marietta  College . 

12 

6 

New  Concord . 

Muskingum  College _ 

10 

16 

10 

15 

2 

1 

3 

Oberlin . 

Oberlin  College . 

3 

21 

24 

Richmond . 

Richmond  College . 

20 

20 

15 

35 

Tiffin . 

Heid  elb  erg  U  n  i  v  ersi  t,y 

3 

7 

10 

19 

73 

41 

43 

84 

Westerville . 

Otterbein  University  . 

25 

14 

24 

15 

10 

25 

Wilberforce . 

Wilberforce  University 

43 

60 

107 

107 

83 

35 

49 

84 

Wooster . 

University  of  Wooster . 

33 

31 

7 

38 

Yellow  Springs . 

Antioch  College . 

76 

40 

26 

OKLAHOMA. 

Stillwater . 

Oklahoma  Agricultural  and 

4 

5 

9 

Mechanical  College. 

I 

a  Has  pedagogical  department. 
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Table  18. — Colleges  and  universities  reporting  students  in  teachers’  training  courses — 

Continued. 


Normal  students. 

| 

1898. 

Location. 

Institution. 

. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

6 

r2 

a 

13 

5 

<D 

0 

H 

OREGON'. 

C 

| 

4 

10 

i  16 

9 

1  20 

40 

60 

Salem . 

AViliamette  University . 

22 

26 

31 

39 

34 

6 

23 

29 

97 

55 

I  18 

63 

81 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

34 

Ho 

24 

20 

15 

20 

0 

20 

Lebanon  Valiev  College. . . . 

9 

14 

1  G 

11 

10 

!  144 

24 

21 

4 

27 

9 

7 

I 

7 

0 

7 

15 

20 

6 

15 

21 

.... 

i . 

7 

12 

11 

5 

0 

7 

New  Berlin . 

Central  Pennsylvania  College.. 

9 

7 

7 

10 

9 

:  11 

8 

19 

Philadelphia . 

Central  High  School  (public) . . . 

9 

16 

11 

6 

18 

:  32 

0 

32 

Ho  . 

81 

11 

67 

78 

44 

30 

30 

40 

9 

5 

4 

9 

13 

12 

I  2 

14 

3 

8 

11 

j  30 

.....: 

25 

20 

15 

35 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Providence 

Brown  Universitv  a.. .  . 

3° 

55 

23 

97 

50 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Columbia 

Allen  University . 

|  49 

28 

86 

23 

20 

12 

8 

20 

Ho 

Columbia  Female  College . 

8 

Ho . 

South  Carolina  College  (public)  a 

14 

25 

26 

!  30 

2 

32 

T>ne  W 

Hue  West  Female  College. . . . 

25 

25 

12 

0 

7 

7 

Orangeburg  ... _ ... 

Claflin  University . . . 

45 

j  68 

!  48 

83 

73 

7 

32 

39 

Spartanburg  . . 

Converse  College . 

1  0 

50 

50 

Union . . 

Clifford  Seminary . 

6 

AYilliamston 

AUilliamston  Female  College. . . . 

0 

8 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

' 

| 

East  Pierre  .... _ _ 

Pierre  University . 

0  i 

25 

20 

25 

12 

8 

6 

14 

Hot  Springs . 

Black  Hills  College . 

17 

8 

6 

18 

2 

2 

5 

7 

Mitchell . 

Hakota  University . . 

70  | 

56 

57 

17 

17 

43 

60 

Bed  Held . 

Bedfield  College . 

56  j 

51 

33 

33  ' 

4 

12 

16 

Vermilion  ..... _ _ 

University  of  South  Hakota 

! 

! . | 

2 

4 

6 

(public). 

TENNESSEE. 

* 

Brownsville 

Brownsville  Female  College. . . . 

24  ! 

4 

Chattanooga . 

U.  S.  Grant  University . 

62 

Columbia . 

Columbia  Athenaeum . 

10 

8 

Franklin . 

Tennessee  Female  College . 

4 

American  Temperance  Univer¬ 

21  | 

45 

g  I 

rj 

15 

sity. 

Hi  wassee  College  . . . .  | 

Hiwassee  College . 

20 

15 

.12 

27 

Huntingdon  . . 

Southern  Normal  University _ 

1  50 

60 

Knoxville ...... ... 

Knoxville  College . 

18 

80 

25 

43 

1 

Ho . 

University  of  Tennessee  (pub¬ 

l  -9  j 

47 

48  j 

35 

17 

9 

7 

16 

lic)  .  a 

Lebanon  . 

Cumberland  University 

10 1 

3 

13 

McKenzie . 

Bethel  College . . . . 

20  1 

15 

•  25 

8  | 

6 

14 

Marvville . 

Maryville  Collea-p, . . 

15  I 

20 

Milligan . i 

Milligan  College.  .  . 

20  I 

40 

20 

24 

15 

20 

35 

Mossy  Creek . i 

Carson  and  Newman  College  ... 

30 

26 

27 

Murfreesboro . 

Soule  College . 

! 

0 

50 

50 

Nashville . 

Central  Tennessee  College 

35  j 

16 

24  I 

15  j 

11 

27 

38 

Ho . 1 

Fisk  Universitv 

101 

87  ! 

82 

Ho . i 

Boger  AVilliams  University . 

55  1 

39 

92 

81 

8 

31 

39 

Ho . 1 

Universitv  of  Nashville. _ 

132 

420 

Pulaski . 

Martin  College _ 

8  1 

20 

0 

20 

20 

Bogersville . 

Bogersville  Synodical  College.. 

8 

8  1 

12 

20  | 

12 

0 

16 

16 

Sewanee . 

University  of  the  South . 

6  1 

8  ! 

j 

a  Has  pedagogical  department. 
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Table  18. — Colleges  and  universities  reporting  students  in  teachers'  training  courses — 

Continued. 


Location. 

Institution. 

1893. 

1894. 

Normal  sti 

j  1895.  j  1896. 

idents. 

1897. 

1898. 

— - 

fc3 

r2 

l 

o 

Total. 

TENNESSEE — Con’d. 

47 

42 

16 

19 

32 

16 

12 

28 

5 

16 

8 

11 

6 

6 

TEXAS. 

1 

j  125 

[  129 

35 

56 

91 

7 

0 

5 

5 

20 

15 

15 

18 

22 

P2 

10 

22 

13 

15 

50 

14 

8 

!  37 

9 

24 

34 

1  33 

5 

12 

17 

1 

5 

. 

4 

. 

i 

i . 

11 

0 

1  17 

Do . 

Paul  Quinn  College . 7. . 

5 

6 

6 

2 

12 

3 

4 

:  7 

UTAH. 

j 

107 

13 

11 

24 

Salt  Lake  City . 

"University  of  Utah  (public)  a..  1 

203 

!  ’  70 

320 

379 

152 

262 

:  414 

VERMONT. 

AT  i  rl  rl  1  phn  ry 

Middlebury  College 

2 

5 

5 

10 

VIRGINIA. 

Bridgewater . 

|  Bridgewater  College . ' 

5 

10 

8 

8 

12 

5 

i  17 

Erpfi  pri  ekshn  r  v 

i  Fredericksburg  College . _ .  | 

10 

Lynchburg . 

:  Randolph-Macon  Woman's  Col-  1 

‘ 

6 

10 

20 

0 

j  20 

20 

lege,  a 

1 

Will  i  am  ali  n  r  pr 

;  William  and  Mary  College . 

114 

!  125 

106 

116 

0 

1  116 

Winchester . 

;  Valley  Female  College . * 

2  ■ 

1 

2 

0 

2 

2 

WASHINGTON. 

Burton  _ _ .... 

Vashon  College . 

28 

20 

25 

18 

2 

4 

6 

Colfax . 

Colfax  College  . . 

8 

4 

12 

Cnlleo-p  PlflpA 

j  Walla  Walla  College . 

20 

Seattle . . 

University  of  Washington 

14 

59  1 

107 

4  j 

.... 

(public) . 

Sumner . 

!  Whitworth  College . 

0 

2 

2 

Tacoma. . . 

Puget  Sound  University . 

g 

39 

49  j 

26 

3 

9 

12 

Vancouver . 

St.  James  College . 

14  1 

!  14 

3 

0 

3 

Walla  Walla . 

J  Whitman  College . 

14 

12  i 

. 1 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

Barb  ours  ville 

Barhoursville  College . 

60 

57 

20 

18 

10 

5 

15 

M  organ  town . . . 

West  Virginia  University  (pub¬ 

21 

20 

15 

23 

7 

16 

23 

lic)  .  a 

WISCONSIN. 

A  ppl  et  on 

Lawrence  University . 

22 

21 

12 

13 

25 

Beloit 

Beloit  College . 1 

7 

18 

5 

23 

Fox  Lake.  . 

Downer  College . 

4 

Franklinton  . 

Mission  House  of  the  Reformed  i 

15 

Church  in  the  United  States.! 

Gales  ville . 

Gale  College . 1 

14  | 

Madison . 

University  of  Wisconsin  (pub-  j 

62 

0  4  < 

7  i 

31 

lie),  a 

Bipon . 

Ripon  College . 

151 

Watertown . 

Northwestern  University . 

13 

7 

WYOMING. 

Laramie . 

University  of  Wvomiug  (pub-  ! 

21 

20  | 

25 

24 

3  1 

26 

29 

lie.) 

i 

! 

ED  98 - 127 


a  Pedagogical  department. 
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Table  19. — Statistics  of  public 


Location. 


ALABAMA. 


Florence . 

Jacksonville. 
Livingston  .. 

Montgomery 

Normal . 


Troy.... 
V ernon 


ARIZONA. 

Ternpe . 

ARKANSAS. 
Pine  Bluff . 

CALIFORNIA. 


Chico . 

Los  Angeles . . 
San  Francisco 


12  San  Jose . 

COLORADO. 

13  j  Greeley . 

CONNECTICUT. 


18 


Bridgeport. .. 
New  Britain . 


New  Haven . 

Willimantic  .... 
DELAWARE. 

Wilmington - 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUM¬ 
BIA. 


19  Washington 

20 


do. 
FLORIDA. 


Tallahassee. . . 
GEORGIA. 


Athens  . 

Milledgeville 


Albion. . . 
Lewiston 


Name  of  institution. 

Teachers 

Students. 

Entire  J 

num¬ 

ber 

em¬ 

ployed. 

In¬ 
struct¬ 
ing  nor¬ 
mal 
stu¬ 
dents. 

Entire 

rihmber 

enrolled. 

Below 
high 
school 
and  ! 
normal 
grades. 

In  nor¬ 
mal 
course. 

a 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

<D 

■a 

g 

3 

Pr 

* 

3 

4 

5 

<8 

7 

8 

9 

1© 

11 

12 

State  Normal  College . 

4 

5 

4 

i 

5 

29 

56 

17 

26 

12 

30 

State  Normal  School . 

2 

5 

2 

2 

100 

97 

66 

59 

18 

34 

Alabama  Normal  College 

0 

14 

0 

8 

0 

157 

0 

74 

0 

74 

for  Girls. 

State  Normal  School  for 

Colored  Students. a 

Agricultural  and  Meehan- 

17 

17 

7 

10 

198 

260 

123 

154 

12 

21 

ical  College. 

State  Normal  College . 

9 

16 

8 

6 

1271 

307 

129 

103 

142 

204 

Yernou  Institute . 

1 

1 

1 

0 

50 

45 

25 

25 

10 

10 

3 

3 

3 

3 

74 

97 

74 

97 

Branch  Normal  College . 

5 

2 

5 

2 

127 

63 

0 

0 

127 

63 

State  Normal  School . 

6 

10 

6 

8 

129 

322 

75 

123 

54 

199 

. do . 

10 

14 

10 

14 

56 

560 

0 

0 

56 

560 

San  Francisco  Normal 

2 

3 

2 

3 

0 

133 

0 

0 

0 

133 

School. 

1 

State  Normal  School . 

11 

18 

10 

18 

57 

635 

0 

0 

57 

'635 

State  Normal  School  of  Colo¬ 

10 

6 

10 

6 

131 

371 

84 

115 

47 

256 

rado. 

Bridgeport  Training  School. 

2 

6 

2 

6 

0 

30 

0 

0 

0 

30 

New  Britain  Normal  Train¬ 

4 

32 

3 

29 

1 

204 

0 

0 

1 

204 

ing  School. 

State  Normal  Training 

3 

23 

3 

3 

0 

177 

0 

177 

School. 

. do . 

3 

16 

2 

6 

5 

119 

5 

119 

Wilmington  Teachers’ 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

24 

0 

0 

0 

24 

Training  School. 

Washington  ^Normal  School 

o 

9 

o 

9 

1 

96 

1 

96 

Washington  Normal  School 

0 

6 

0 

6 

188 

254 

175 

211 

13 

43 

(colored). 

State  Normal  School . 

3 

1 

3 

1 

38 

39 

0 

0 

38 

39 

State  Normal  and  Industrial 

6 

5 

1 

1 

68 

150 

31 

74 

37 

76 

College. 

Static  "Normal  School 

6 

4 

6 

4 

209 

401 

209 

401 

Georgia  Normal  and  Indus¬ 

3 

21 

2 

8 

6 

444 

6 

168 

0 

98 

trial  College. 

State  Normal  School . 

3 

2 

3 

2 

43 

55 

19 

14 

24 

41 

2 

9 

1  2 

1  2 

48 

93 

24 

39 

14 

45 

a  No  report. 
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normal  schools,  1897-98. 


Students. 

Chil¬ 
dren  in 
model 
school. 

Colored 
stu¬ 
dents 
in  nor¬ 
mal 
course. 

Gradu¬ 

ates 

from 

normal 

course. 

Years  in  normal  course. 

Weeks  in  school  year. 

1 

Volumes  in  library. 

Value  of  buildings,  grounds, 

apparatus,  etc. 

Amount  of  State,  county, 
or  city  aid. 

1 

Total  income  for  the  year 
1897-98. 

Amount  received  from 
State,  county,  or  city  for 
buildings  and  improve-  j 
|  ments. 

In  busi¬ 
ness 

course. 

In  high- 
school 
grades. 

6 

'ce 

a 

6 

la 

a 

<D 

6 

Is 

% 

1 

Female. 

.2 

1  Female. 

r2 

a 

ai 

pR 

r2 

IS 

S 

r2 

l 

z> 

* 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

1© 

‘4© 

«jg  J 

93 

94 

L__ 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

0 

o 

0 

0 

17 

26 

0 

0 

4 

36 

1,  500 

$50,  000 

$7,  500 

$12, 900 

16 

4 

66 

59 

0 

0 

4 

7 

4 

36 

500 

12,  000 

2,  800 

4,  086 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

22 

4 

36 

500 

10,  000 

2,  500 

3,  601 

$500 

85 

12 

21 

12 

21 

3,  500 

50,  000 

4,  000 

39, 192 

0 

0 

0 

0 

58 

64 

0 

0 

5 

18 

4 

40 

3,000 

30,  000 

5,500 

11,  097 

500 

15 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

36 

0 

500 

145 

445 

0 

0 

0 

0 

36 

34 

0 

0 

4 

13 

3 

40 

600 

65,  000 

11,500 

11,999 

16,  000 

0 

0 

127 

63 

2 

4 

40 

3,800 

60,  000 

5,  025 

11,  730 

400 

0 

0 

0 

0 

75 

123 

0 

0 

2 

25 

4 

40 

6,480 

150, 000 

30,  000 

31,  245 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

126 

146 

° 

0 

52 

560 

4 

40 

5,  720 

300, 000 

53,  750 

53, 750 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

121 

1 

200 

10,  000 

4, 800 

5,  600 

0 

o 

o 

o 

0 

75 

107 

0 

0 

4 

40 

6,  000 

300,  000 

53, 750 

55,  250 

0 

0 

0 

0 

84 

199 

0 

0 

13 

44 

3 

40 

9,  000 

200,  000 

35,  000 

35,  000 

o 

0 

0 

o 

300 

500 

0 

0 

0 

10 

2 

40 

600 

600 

752 

0 

1 

1 

73 

13,  000 

0 

1  2 

0 

56 

40 

6,  859 

150,  000 

16,  000 

16,  000 

300 

302 

0 

1 

1 

32 

2 

40 

5,  000 

140,  000 

r 

o 

0 

o 

0 

120 

130 

0 

0 

0 

16 

1 

40 

75 

1176 

140 

2 

38 

453 

0 

o 

o 

o 

175 

211 

13 

43 

7 

22 

2 

40 

565 

i . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

4 

32 

75 

9,000 

6,  000 

6,  067 

0 

0 

0 

16 

31 

37 

76 

0 

0 

2 

35 

739 

3,  500 

4,000 

16,  389 

5,  000 

20 

20 

11 

19 

2 

40 

0 

40,000 

22,500 

23,  500 

0 

0 

32 

0 

146 

6 

56 

0 

0 

0 

14 

4 

36 

2,  000 

200,000 

22,  900 

29,  200 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

8 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4 

40 

200 

30,000  1 

7,  000 

7,000 

0 

8 

3 

2 

6 

0  . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

4 

40 

428 

36,000  | 

7,000 

7,  000 

50 

1 

2 

3 


4 

5 

6 


7 


9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 


19 

20 


21 

22 


23 

24 


25 

26 
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Table  19. — Statistics  of  public 


27 


33 


57 


| 

Teachers. 

1 

Students. 

Location. 

Name  of  institution. 

Entire. 

num¬ 

ber 

em¬ 

ployed. 

In¬ 
struct-  | 
ing  nor¬ 
mal  ' 
stu¬ 
dents. 

Entire 

number 

enrolled. 

Below 
high 
school  | 
and  i 
normal 
grades.  ; 

In  nor¬ 
mal 
course. 

r2 

a3 

r© 

| 

0) 

j6 

Ts 

©  j 

'c; 

r© 

ai 

73 

73 

13 

S 

a 

o 

Eh 

rc§  j 
*] 

a 

r® 

£ 

73 

Eh 

73 

3 

a 

O) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

& 

7 

8 

» 

IO 

11 

12 

ILLINOIS. 

Carbondale . 

Southern  Illinois  Normal 

11 

5 

11 

[389 

33 1 

71 

75 

259 

'211 

University. 

Chicago . 

Chicago  Normal  School . 

Illinois  State  Normal  Uni- 

11 

30 

10 

21 

266 

665  j 

255 

238 

11 

427 

Normal  . 

■ 

13 

12 

11 

10 

424 

773 

156 

150 

258 

j613 

versity. 

INDIANA. 

Indianapolis  Normal  School. 
Lexington  High  School  and 
Teachers’  Institute. 

2 

3 

2 

3 

0 

40 

0 

19 

i  40 

1  n 

1 

1  ! 

0 

19 

11 

' 

Terre  Haute . 

Indiana  State  Normal  School 

25 

7 

19 

6 

623 

770 

393 

1490 

230 

|280 

IOWA. 

Booncshoro  . 

Boone  County  Normal  Insti- 

8 

5 

8 

5 

68 

!  285  1 

0 

0 

68 

285 

tute. 

I 

Cedar  Falls . 

Iowa  State  Normal  School. .. 

18 

17 

8 

9 

537 

1041 

161 

1117 

376 

:924 

4 

1 

4 

1 

60 

j  100 

5 

10 

30 

Rockwell  City . 

Calhoun  County  Normal 

3 

5 

3 

1 

60 

70 

■  20 

School.* 

Woodbine . ! 

Woodbine  Normal  School  . .. 

4 

6 

4 

1 

246 

283 

125 

137 

45 

,110 

KANSAS. 

Emporia . 

Kansas  State  Normal  School . 

15 

22 

14 

20 

COO 

1357  _ 

119 

190 

481 

1167 

KENTUCKY. 

Frankfort . ' 

State  Normal  School  (col¬ 

4 

2 

2 

1 

70 

72 

19 

15 

51 

57 

ored). 

Hazard . 

Hazard  Normal  School . 1 

!  3 

2 

2 

0 

200 

114 

35 

30 

70 

35 

Louisville . 

Normal  School  * . 1 

1  1 

1 

1 

1 

268 

530 

242 

202 

0 

80 

i  Temple  Hill . 

Temple  nill  Normal  Acad¬ 
emy. 

|  1 

1 

|  1 

1 

64 

40 

48 

35 

12 

|  5 

LOUISIANA. 

1 

j  Natchitoches . ' 

Louisiana  State  Normal 

f  6 

H 

6 

11 

126 

315 

55 

69 

71  | 

246 

School. 

New  Orleans . 

New  Orleans  Normal  School- 

0 

9 

0 

9 

226 

130 

226 

; 

12 

o ! 

118 

MAINE. 

Castine . 

Eastern  State  Normal  School . 

3 

6 

3 

C 

175 

.  225 

175 

225 

Farmington . 1 

Farmington  State  Normal 
School. 

1  3 

8 

3 

8 

42 

:  289 

6 

0 

42  ! 

1 

289 

Fort  Kent . 1 

Madawaska  Training  School . 

!  0 

3 

0 

1 

52 

60 

44 

53 

8 

7 

Gorham . 

Western  Normal  School . 

I 

7 

2 

7 

37 

131 

37 

131 

MARYLAND. 

Baltimore  - . . 

Maryland  State  Normal 

1  4 

10 

4 

6 

!  30 

!  411 

11 

15 

25 

396 

School. 

. do . 

Baltimore  Normal  School 

|  1 

1 

1 

1 

9 

25 

7 

8 

for  Education  of  Colored 
Teachers. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston . 

Boston  Normal  School . 

:  4 

10 

4 

10 

0 

319 

0 

0 

•  0 

319 

_ do . 

Massachusetts  Normal  Art 

8 

5 

0 

9 

9 

j  30 

2 

30 

School. 

Bridgewater . 

State  Normal  School . 

1  7 

18 

17 

8 

219 

445 

1170 

220 

49 

225 

Cambridge . 

Wellington  School 

j  i 

5 

1 

3 

445 

525 

445 

490 

0 

35 

Fitchburg . 

State.  Normal  School 

6 

22 

6 

10 

411 

497 

409 

386 

2 

111 

Framingham . 

_ do  . 

o 

18 

0 

13 

1  65 

165 

65 

75 

0 

to 

Lowell . 

Training  School  for  Teach¬ 
ers. 

i  2 

22 

1 

5 

305 

1 

364 

1 

'305 

1 

315 

0 

49 

Statistics  of  1896-97 
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normal  schools  for  1807-08 — Continued. 


Students. 

33 

>) 

u 

I  E  ©  <2 

© 

1  > 

In  busi¬ 
ness 
course. 

In  high- 
school 
grades. 

Chil¬ 
dren  in 
model 
school. 

stu¬ 
dents 
in  nor¬ 
mal 
course. 

Gradu¬ 

ates 

from 

normal 

course. 

r. 

O 

O 

c3 

C 

a 

C3 

©. 

© 

o 

"3 

>5 

u 

0 

|  3 

O 

07  & 
tJC  r£ 

f  State,  cour 
city  aid. 

2 

Is 

5  e» 

g  00 

;  ^  .  © 

1  ®  J 
j® 

\Ui 

:  ©  3 

© 

"c5 

Female. 

"3 

a 

O 

r2 

rN 

©* 

© 

© 

*3 

fl 

s 

© 

o 

Ph 

£ 

© 

H 

!  33 

;  ^ 

© 

!  © 

CG 

© 

© 

t> 

^  s 

o  eg 

2 

Amount  o 
or 

o 

rsi 

ig 

j  ©  ^’3  © 
S 

13 

14 

15 

16 

1? 

fig 

19 

30 

31 

33 

Iff 

26 

: 

: 

39 

0 

0 

50 

45 

59 

41 

15 

14 

4 

j  39 

13,  500 

$450,  000 

j$28,  610 

’$32,  057 

0 

27 

255 

238 

0 

0 

1 

J  40 

14,  000 

1,000,000 
250,  000 

!  64, 1 67 

;  64,  167 
40,000 

28 

10 

TO 

158 

150 

0 

9 

11 

4 

1  39 

10,  000 

!  35, 000 

J 

29 

0 

4 

0 

26 

2 

I 

!  40 

30 

0 

0 

.... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

9 

3 

38 

I  100 

4,000 

750 

j 

1  1, 050 

$50 

31 

ft 

o 

• 

0 

o 

65 

82 

3 

4 

4 

!  40 

"" 

■20,  000 

250.  000 

;  60,  000 

;  61,  000 

0 

32 

0 

0 

0 

0 

« 

0 

0 

3 

21 

4 

200 

50 

403 

33 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1G1 

117 

0 

0 

5-1 

100 

4 

1 

j  37 

I 

|  8,  854 

1  200,000 

45.  000 

60,  000 

34 

5 

0 

50 

90 

.... 

2 

3 

3 

40 

500 

15,000 

1,500 

2,  500 

!  35 

15 

15 

25 

25 

100 

100 

0 

0 

0 

2 

4 

I  36 

400 

11,  000 

0 

36 

35 

21 

41 

H 

U 

1  1 

137 

3 

1  40 

14,000 

i  5, 187 

5, 187 

37 

5(3 

1 

i141 

9 

6 

43 

66 

4 

40 

1 

44.  000 

1  410 

200,000 

28,  000 

45,000 

38 

!  51  ; 

5 

3 

38 

18,417 

3,  000 

6,  325 

39 

20 

2 

, _ 

47 

.... 

I  1 

40 

250 
i _ _ _ _ _ 

3,000 

375 

1,575 

800 

40 

28 

188 

0 

o 

0 

0 

!  o  | 

0 

0 

i  27 

o 

40 

1  41 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0  ! 

j  0 

.0 

o 

0 

0 

I  0 

300 

1 

42 

0  i 

55  j 

69 

0 

0 

6 

42  | 

4 

32 

1,000  j 

60,  000  j 

15,000 

.15,  000 

0 

43 

0 

o 

0 

0 

226  | 

12  ; 

0  ! 

0 

0 

39 

2 

36 

200 

0 

0 

1 

10 

1 

20  ! 

0  1 

0  1 

G  ! 

2 

38  j 

i,  ooo  ! 

50,000  | 

8,  000 

8,800 

0  i 

45 

o ! 

0 

0 

"6" 

43 

51  j 

0 

0  i 

10 

45  ! 

2 

38 

3,120  j 

75,000  j 

9,000 

10,025 

10,  000 

46 

8  | 

7  ' 

4 

32 

300  i 

15,  000 

1,900 

8,  000 

2,012 

47 

71  1 

78  | 

0  j 

0  j 

3  | 

41 

'40 

1,200 

85,000  ! 

8,490 

31,666  i 

48 

0 

0 

o  : 

0 

11  ! 

15 ! 

0  i 

1 

o  ! 

71 

3 

1 

40  ; 

2,000  j 

150,000  j 

12,  875 

21,095 

2,  760 

49 

2  1 

17 

! 

7 

8 

3  | 

3 

42 

2,000  ! 

50 

0 

0 

°! 

o  ! 

1 

652 

172 

0  j 

1  ; 

0  ! 

i 

101  I 

2 

40 

! 

51 

0 

23  ! 

4 

38 

52 

0 

0 

0 

0  j 

170 

225 

0  I 

0 

19 

83 

4 

38 

6,  546 

422,  512 

40,  053 

40,233  j 

o  ! 

53 

0 

0 

o  ! 

0 

445 

490 

0 

0 

0 

15 

1 

40 

100 

50,  300 

10, 220 

10,220  : 

0  1 

54 

o  ! 

I  0 

0  | 

0 

409 

386 

0  ' 

0 

50 

3 

3 

38 

3,  000 

34,  000 

34,000  1 

1 

55 

o  { 

!  o 

0 

o 

65 

75 

0 

0  | 

0 

0 

2 

36 

3,  000 

200,(100 

22,  200 

22,200  j 

0  i 

56 

J 

305 

315 

0 

19 

9 

40 

1,  000  1 

1 

75,  000  1 

57 

.... 

.... 

.... 

: . I 

1  i 

1 

1  1 

2022 
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Table  19. — Statistics  of  public 


Location. 

1 

Name  of  institution. 

Teachers. 

Students. 

Entire 

num¬ 

ber 

em¬ 

ployed. 

In¬ 
struct¬ 
ing  nor- 
mal 
stu¬ 
dents. 

Entire 

number 

enrolled. 

Below 

high 

school 

and 

normal 

grades. 

In  nor¬ 
mal 
course. 

<6 

Pemale. 

Male. 

© 

a 

© 

© 

Is 

Female. 

<6 

S 

t  6 

;  H 

!  O 
j  ^ 

r2 

"3 

s 

,S 

Is 

g 

r® 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

30 

11 

13 

MASSACHUSETTS— 

continued. 

58 

4 

8 

4 

8 

0 

140 

0 

0 

0 

140 

59 

'Westfield . 

3 

11 

3 

5 

1 

104 

1 

104 

60 

Worcester . 

Massachusetts  State  Normal 

4 

10 

4 

9 

11 

179 

0 

0 

11 

179 

School. 

MICHIGAN. 

61 

Detroit . 

Washington  Normal  School. 

0 

27 

0 

9 

856 

!  847 

855 

707 

1 

140 

62 

6 

9 

6 

4 

83 

231 

L... 

83 

231 

School. 

1 

63 

Ypsilanti . 

Michigan  State  Normal  Col- 

23 

29 

23 

21 

208 

771 

23 

!  70 

169 

631 

lege. 

MINNESOTA. 

fj-i- 

9 

21 

0 

9 

377 

803 

1241 

262- 

136 

541 

9 

3 

9 

67 

201 

j  15 

1  19 

52 

182 

66 

1  8 

9 

4 

5 

245 

397 

1 134 

j  J  03 

111 

294 

67 

St.  Paul . 

Teachers’  Training  School .. 

3 

9 

3 

4 

134 

296 

134 

218 

0 

78 

68 

Winona . 

State  Normal  School. . . . 

7 

15 

7 

8 

196 

l  635 

143 

180 

53 

455 

MISSISSIPPI. 

69 

Abbeville . 

Abbeville  Normal  School. . . . 

2 

3 

2 

0 

67 

s  78 

40 

50 

10 

j  8 

Ackerman . 

Central  Mississippi  Normal 

1 

Institute,  a 

70 

Holly  Springs . 

Holly  Springs  Normal  Insti¬ 

2 

2 

2 

0 

110 

54 

100 

50 

10 

4 

tute. 

71 

. do . 

Mississippi  State  Normal 

6 

1 

2 

1 

82 

92 

38 

45 

44 

47 

School  (colored). 

72 

Paris  .  ..  . 

Paris  Normal  Institute _ _ _ 

1 

1 

1 

70 

60 

60 

40 

10 

20 

73 

Slierxnan . 

Mississippi  Normal  Insti¬ 

3 

2 

3 

0 

.100 

110 

40 

44 

S  20 

22 

tute. 

74 

Troy . 

Mississippi  Normal  High 

2 

2 

1 

1 

70 

85 

51 

69 

7 

8 

School. 

75 

Walnut  Grove . 

Mississippi  Central  Normal 

1 

2 

1 

0 

74 

58 

60 

52 

14 

6 

School. 

MISSOURI. 

76 

Cape  Girardeau . 

State  Normal  School,  third 

9 

3 

9 

n 

188 

144 

188 

144 

district. 

77 

Gainesville . 

Gainesville  Normal  School*. 

2 

1 

2 

1 

42 

36 

30 

28 

12 

8 

78 

Ivirksville . 

State  Normal  School,  first 

8 

5 

0 

1 

863 

374 

205 

|205 

23 

29 

district. 

79 

St.  Louis . . 

St.  Louis  Normal  and  High 

0 

521 

0 

'521 

School. 

80 

Warren  sburg 

State  Normal  School,  second 

11 

12 

10 

!  li 

435 

564 

435 

564 

district. 

MONTANA. 

81 

Dillon . 

State  Normal  School  _ _ _ _ _ 

3 

2 

3 

2 

i  32 

50 

6 

18 

NEBRASKA. 

82 

Peru . . . 

fitqfp!  "NTorimil  Sflionl 

10 

10 

10 

6 

’230 

469 

160 

298 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

83 

Plvmoutli . 

State  Normal  School . 

4 

10 

3 

5 

125 

215 

93 

100 

2 

75 

NEW  JERSEY. 

84 

Newark . 

Newark  Normal  and  Train¬ 

2 

13 

2 

6 

183 

302 

183 

201 

0 

101 

ing  School. 

85 

Paterson . 

Paterson  Normal  Training 

1 

2 

1 

1 

0 

70 

0 ! 

0 

0 

70 

School. 

86 

Trenton . 

State  Normal  and  Model 

16 

38 

9 

16 

386 

1064 

228 

306 

84 

653 

School. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

a-  No  report.  *  Statistics  of  1896-97. 
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normal  schools,  1897-98 — Continued. 


Students. 

Chil¬ 
dren  in 
model 
school. 

Colored 
stu¬ 
dents 
in  nor¬ 
mal 
course. 

Gradu¬ 

ates 

from 

normal 

course. 

Years  in  normal  course. 

Weeks  in  school  year. 

4 

Amount  of  State,  county,  or 
city  aid. 

Total  income  for  the  year 
1897-98. 

Amount  received  from 
State,  county,  or  city  for 
buildings  and  improve¬ 
ments. 

In  busi¬ 
ness 

course. 

In  high- 
school 
grades. 

|  Y olumes  in  library. 

Value  of  buildings,  groun 

apparatus,  etc. 

<D 

c3 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

F  emale.  | 

Male. 

Female. 

13 

14 

15 

141 

17 

IS 

19 

SO 

33 

33 

24 

25 

28 

27 

28 

29 

0 

0 

0 

0 

60 

65 

0 

0 

0 

48 

2 

40 

4,  000 

$300,  000 

$25,  000 

$25,  000 

58 

0 

0 

0 

0 

82 

83 

0 

1 

5 

36 

2 

38 

3,  000 

160,  000 

23,  880 

23, 880 

0 

59 

0 

0 

0 

0 

24 

28 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

38 

9,  638 

200,  200 

20,  525 

20,  525 

0 

60 

0 

0 

0 

0 

855 

707 

0 

1 

0 

27 

3 

40 

305 

57,  265 

21,  500 

21,  500 

0 

61 

86 

111 

1 

0 

5 

40 

3 

40 

775 

22,  500 

12,  000 

12,  691 

$5,  000 

62 

0 

0 

16 

70 

138 

160 

1 

0 

34 

149 

4 

40 

20,  000 

284,  000 

62, 150 

74,  750 

12,  500 

63 

0 

0 

0 

0 

241 

262 

0 

0 

? 

64 

3 

36 

6.  426 

200,  000 

37,  000 

42,  000 

0 

64 

0 

0 

0 

0 

60 

56 

0 

0 

2 

22 

3 

38 

3,  500 

75,  000 

18,  000 

19,  000 

0 

65 

0 

0 

0 

0 

146 

109 

0 

0 

13 

66 

3 

38 

5,  255 

168,  500 

26,  000 

28,  775 

15,  000 

66 

134 

218 

0 

34 

2 

38 

1,  975 

36, 600 

10,  000 

10,  000 

67 

0 

0 

0 

° 

143 

180 

0 

0 

4 

108 

3 

38 

4,  500 

275,  000 

37,  000 

39,  700 

0 

68 

5 

o 

12 

20 

3 

40 

50 

1,  200 

510 

910 

69 

4,  000 

2,  000 

2,  000 

70 

0 

0 

38 

45 

44 

47 

4 

10 

2 

36 

3,  300 

12,  000 

2,  250 

2,  568 

71 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

40 

40 

650 

510 

560 

0 

72 

40 

44 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

12 

3 

40 

175 

4,  000 

600 

1,  200 

100 

73 

5 

3 

5 

10 

15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

40 

150 

1,  000 

550 

710 

10 

74 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

32 

0 

2,  000 

400 

800 

0 

75 

1 

24 

20 

0 

0 

8 

9 

4 

40  j 

to 

o 

o 

75,  000 

22,  000 

24,  739 

|  3, 000 

76 

0 

0 

o 

0 

2 

1 

. 

!  36 

1,  000 

450 

700 

0 

77 

130 

140 

1  45 

63 

22 

35 

4 

40 

4,700 

175,  000 

13,  750 

21,  874 

78 

0 

74 

79 

69 

84 

21 

28 

4 

40 

6,  000 

300,  000 

13, 750 

26,774 

80 

<>0 

32 

20 

25 

0 

0 

0 

3 

4 

40 

1,  500 

55,  000 

7,700 

8,  200 

50,  000 

81 

0 

70 

171 

130 

100 

8 

23 

3 

38 

13,  000 

200,  000 

24,  750 

36,350 

20,  000 

82 

0 

u 

0 

30 

40 

123 

140 

0 

0 

0 

20 

o 

38 

2,000 

100,  000 

13,  000 

14, 100  j 

715 

83 

o 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

41 

2 

40 

658 

33,  000 

13,  661 

13,841 

515 

84 

o 

o 

0 

0 

100 

175 

0 

0 

0 

24 

2 

42 

14 

70,000 

85 

74 

105 

228 

306 

1 

o 

20 

; 

173 

2 

38 

3,500 

400,000 

1 

42,  000 

67,  000 

!  4, 000 

86 
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Table  19. — Statistics  of  public 


Location. 

Name  of  institution. 

Teachers. 

Students. 

Entire 

num¬ 

ber 

em¬ 

ployed 

In¬ 
struct¬ 
ing  nor- 
mal 
stu¬ 
dents. 

Entire 
number 
]  enrolled. 

Below 

high 

school 

and 

normal 

grades. 

In  nor¬ 
mal 
course. 

© 

reS 

3 

a 

© 

4 

i 

6 

a 

Female. 

Male. 

© 

Ph 

Male. 

2 

<S) 

'ci 

11 

a 

© 

Ph 

a 

2 

|T 

j  © 

7 

8 

i  O 

io 

12 

NEW  MEXICO. 

87 

Silver  City  . 

3 

2 

O 

1 

!  25 

41 

10 

30 

Mexico. 

| 

NEW  YORK. 

88 

Albany . 

New  York  State  Normal 

9 

11 

4 

5 

i279 

700 

213 

361 

66 

;339 

College. 

89 

Broekport . 

State  Normal  and  Training 

5 

ii 

2 

7 

1327 

573 

!  1GG 

185 

110 

347 

School. 

1 

90 

Brooklyn . 

Training  School  for  Teachers 

2 

23 

1 

12 

575 

762 

[575 

571 

o. 

191 

91 

H 

20 

9 

1243 

1  646 

202 

1239 

41 

407 

92 

Cortland . 

State  Normal  and  Training 

5 

14 

1 

9 

430 

640 

1 240 

|250 

190 

'390 

School. 

93 

6 

!  13 

6 

7 

284 

488 

J164 

180 

77 

255 

94 

Geneseo  . 

Geneseo  State  N ormal  School 

j  17 

5 

11 

375 

915 

1175 

225 

200 

600 

95 

4 

9 

4 

9 

55 

165 

38 

41 

14 

113 

96 

New  Paltz . 

4 

i  11 

6 

184 

523 

100 

136 

75 

369 

School. 

97 

New  York . 

Normal  College,  City  of  New 

7 

75 

0 

28 

500 

2829 

500 

533 

0 

1876 

York. 

.  98. 

Oneonta . 

State  Normal  and  Training 

7 

n 

3 

5 

245 

474 

91. 

105 

137 

354 

!  School. 

99 

Oswego . 

Oswego  Normal  and  Training 

6 

10 

3 

1  5 

284 

591 

246 

260 

38 

331 

School. 

100  ! 

Plattsburg . 

State  Normal  School  .... 

4 

9 

1  4 

9 

30 

150 

1  30 

150 

101 

Potsdam . 

Potsdam  State  Normal  and 

8 

9 

4 

5 

355 

694 

{ 138 

174 

217 

520 

Training  School. 

j 

102  ! 

Syracuse . 

Teachers’  Training  Class 

8 

27 

3 

1  26 

102 

26 

19 

0 

103 

| 

(Department High  School). 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

103 

Elizabeth  City . 

State  Normal  School . 

2 

3 

2 

1 

58 

161 

9 

25 

12 

28 

104 

Fayetteville . 

State  Colored  Normal  School* 

2 

!  2 

1 

1 

51 

100 

20 

60 

31 

40 

105 

Franklinton . 

Albion  Academy  and  State 

6 

!  4 

!  4 

9 

130 

138 

31 

42 

99 

96 

Normal  School. 

106 

Goldsboro  . 

State  Colored  Normal  School 

2 

i 

i 

1 

59 

96 

22 

42 

37 

54 

107 

Greensboro . 

State  Normal  and  Industrial 

7 

1  23  . 

6 

23 

105 

570 

1105 

83 

0 

437 

College. 

108 

Plymouth . 

State  Colored  Normal  School. 

3 

2 

1 ! 

1 

72 

133 

20 

44 

52 

89 

109 

Salisbury . 

State  Normal  School*  . 

o 

1 

3 

0 

63 

71 

43 

40 

20 

31 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

j 

j 

110 

Mayville . 

State  Normal  School . 

5 

6 

5 

6 

GO 

108 

06 

108 

111 

Vftllcy  City 

<Ir> 

4 

4 

4 

4 

58 

100 

14 

19 

44 

81 

OHIO. 

112 

Cincinnati . 

Cincinnati  Normal  School... 

0 

4 

0 

4 

o 

125 

0 

0 

0 

125 

113 

Cleveland  . . 

Cleveland  Normal  Training 

4 

15 

4 

0 

173 

0 

173 

School.  . 

114 

Columbus... . 

Columbus  Normal  School. . . . 

3 

7 

3 

7 

0 

89 

0 

0 

0 

89 

115 

Dayton  . 

Dayton  Normal  and  Train¬ 

0 

4 

0 

1 

0 

30 

0 

30 

ing  School. 

116 

Geneva 

Geneva  Normal  School 

4 

1 

3 

1 

55  | 

85 

9 

21 

Wadsworth . 

Wadsworth  Normal  School. a 

OKLAHOMA. 

117 

Edmond . 

•The  Normal  School  of  Okla¬ 

5 

4 

5 

4 

111 

140 

111 

140 

homa. 

OREGON. 

118 

Drain . 

Oregon  State  Normal  School. 

4 

3 

4 

2 

121 

117 

GO 

64 

46 

44 

119 

Monmouth . 

. do . 

8 

5 

8 

5  ] 

179 

279 

97 

122 

82 

157 

120 

W  eston . 

4 

2 

4 

1  1 

75 

123 

24 

30 

51 

93 

*  Statistics  of  1896-97.  a  No  report. 
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Students. 

Chil¬ 
dren  in 
model 
school. 

Colored 
Stu¬ 
dents 
in  nor¬ 
mal 
course. 

Gradu¬ 

ates 

from 

normal 

course. 

In  busi¬ 
ness 

course. 

In  liigli- 
school 
grades. 

Male. 

Female. 

6 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

13 

11 

15 

It 

IS 

19 

3© 

Si 

2 

4 

13 

10 

9 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

213 

.361 

0 

0 

93 

41 

166 

185 

0 

0 

15 

78 

0 

0 

0 

0 

575 

571 

0 

1 

0 

184 

0 

0 

0 

0 

202 

1239 

0 

0 

11 

115 

240 

250 

1 

0 

9 

61 

0 

0 

43 

53 

164 

180 

0 

0 

. 

L 

0 

90 

175 

O 

0 

3 

21 

[200 

0 

0 

3 

11 

38 

41 

0 

1  j 

1 

4 

9 

18 

100 

136 

16 

84 

o 

o 

0 

420 

o 

'268 

o  ; 

0 

17 

15 

Li 

105 

0 

0 

|31 

85 

o  i 

o 

o 

o 

8 

. 

88 

0  { 

0 

0 

0 

t 

64  | 

83 

0 

0 

4 

0  1 

0 

'138  , 

174 

1 

0 

16 

58 

a 

0 

0 

37 

108 

Lj 

1  25 

12 

28 

oV 

31  1 

40 

96 

1 

10 

1 

] 

”  :‘l 

93  | 
37  1 

54 

0 

0 

1  o  I 

50 

105  | 

83 

0 

0 

0 

27 

0 

0 

0 

■ 

0 

0 

0 

52 

89 

1 

0 

20 

31 

1 

4 

16' 

0 

6  | 

o  1 

5 

7  j 

0 

0 

1 

0 

!  o 

0 

o 

0 

224 

223  1 

0 

2 

o 

55 

1 

500  ! 

600 

0 

0 

o 

87 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

210 

190 

0 

5 

1 

0 

23 

90 

100 

o 

30 

1 

! 

4ci 

64 

0 

0 

9 

21 

17 

15 

0 

0 

3 

8 

15 

60 

64 

12 

12 

97 

122 

10 

24 

24  i 

Iso  i 

1  0  i 

i  0 

4 

16 

Pi 

p 

rS 

O 

a 

© 

0 

£ 

© 

. 

o 

a 

© 

Pi 

u  • 

o 

o 

o 

<U 

U 

®  « 
bJO  ~ 

« 

gad 

*3 

o3 

.2  S 

«£  <3> 

S 

3 

pi 

° 

o 

; 

c 

^  £ 

rO  P*  j 

OQ  J? 

<w"8 

o 

o  ^ 

© 

c 

cs1  i 

43 

a 

© 

CO 

I 

<D 

S 

Pi 

c3 

<D 

0 

0 

o 

Ts 

© 

£ 

O 

t> 

£  ! 

£ 

<t\ 

o 

Eh 

23 

24 

25 

2© 

it 

38 

4 

40 

2,  000 

$20,000  ! 

$6,  500 

$7, 155 

2 

40 

3,  273 

230,  911 

29,  000 

41,  692 

4 

40 

8,546 

225,  000 

25,  712 

27,  055 

1 

40 

1,500 

170,  000 

30,000 

30,  COO 

4 

40 

7,500 

256,  000  ! 

28, 796 

29,  426 

4 

40 

7,000 

262,  593  ! 

29,502 

29,502 

4 

40 

2,227 

220,000  ! 

23,500 

24,  700 

4 

40 

o’ooo 

226,000  | 

28,  000 

29.  600 

2 

40 

2,  500 

150,000  | 

25,  000 

25,  800 

4 

40 

3,152 

131,216 

21,  795 

23,  680 

4 

37 

5,532 

1,  250,  000 

150,  000 

150, 0C0 

1 

40 

25,  000 

26,277 

! 

7,000 

125,000  j 

25,  000 

27,  200 

4 

40 

2,400 

150,000 

20,  800 

21,825 

4 

40 

5,000 

151,300 

25,  000 

26,  529 

9 

40 

3,  298 

117,  141  j 

30,  000 

32,  955 

r 

36 

152 

1,  000 

2,  000 

2,  000 

6 

36 

500 

1, 150 

1,  600 

1,  750 

4 

32 

300 

10,000  j 

2,300 

6,  300 

3 

36 

100 

1,800 
26,  000 

1,  800 

4 

32 

3,  000 

100,000 

41,000 

3 

40 

1,  600 

2,007  j 

2, 157 

3 

33 

1,950 

10,  000 

1,950 

11, 643 

4 

36 

475 

40,000  | 

4 

36  j 

3, 100 

35,000  1 

10,  227 

10,  859 

2 

40 

70 

340 

2 

38 

36 

500 

2 

310  ! 

2 

40 

500 

4 

38 

400  | 

40,  000  | 

8,  000 

9,000 

3 

40  i 

1,000 

50,000 

16,  000 

19,000 

3 

40 

240  i 

18.000 

700 

2,  300 

3 

40 

1,000  I 

3.000  1 

9,  000 

13,  600 

3 

40 

300  ! 

8,000  i 

0 

2,  500 

87 


$11,  000 

88 

1,517 

|  89 

0 

90 

13,  860 

1  91 

2, 110 

j  92 

93 

I  94 

25,  000 

;  95 

'  96 

97 

!  98 

0 

99 

1,  000 

100 

1,  100 

101 

102 

103 

104 

105 

0 

106 

107 

0 

108 

109 

...  .  110 
300  i  111 


.  112 

. !  113 

.  114 

. ;  115 

2,300  I  116 


117 


...I  118 

...  119 

0  ;  120 
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Table  19. — Statistics  of  public 


Location. 

Fame  of  institution. 

Teachers. 

Students. 

Entire 

num¬ 

ber 

em¬ 

ployed. 

In- 

struct- 
ing  nor¬ 
mal 
stu¬ 
dents. 

Entire 

number 

enrolled. 

Below 

high 

school 

and 

normal 

grades. 

In  nor¬ 
mal 
course. 

Male. 

6 

'S 

5 

r® 

Male. 

6 

£ 

o 

Ph 

p2 

rc3 

S 

'rt 

3 

© 

& 

6 

"cS 

Female. 

r2 

a 

'3 

a 

© 

& 

I 

3 

3 

4 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1 _ 

11 

12 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

s 

14 

12 

14 

8 

286 

325 

39 

31 

247 

294 

122 

California . 

Southwestern  State  Normal 

15 

15 

10 

8 

429 

484 

180 

175 

180 

185 

School. 

123 

Clarion . 

Clarion  State  Normal  School 

12 

5 

10 

4 

288 

382 

66 

65 

157 

274 

324 

East  Stroudsburg. . . 

State  Normal  School . 

7 

7 

7 

7 

168 

254 

40 

50 

128 

204 

19f, 

9 

7 

9 

7 

142 

288 

142 

1288 

126 

12 

12 

12 

8 

181 

347 

173 

317 

Pennsylvania. 

127 

Kutztown . 

Keystone  State  Normal 

17 

6 

17 

6 

547 

289 

99 

78 

427 

197 

School. 

128 

Lockhaven . 

Central  State  Is  ormal  School 

13 

11 

12 

9 

365 

385 

90 

75 

275 

310 

6 

10 

6 

9 

192 

289 

192 

289 

130 

Mill&rsville . 

First  Pennsylvania  State 

20 

15 

10 

7 

545 

593 

136 

131 

!409 

462 

Normal  School. 

131 

Philadelphia . 

Philadelphia  Normal  School 

2 

52 

2 

52 

0 

598 

0 

0 

0 

598 

for  Girls. 

132 

Pittsburg  . 

B 

32 

3 

11 

0 

144 

0 

144 

partment. 

133 

Skippensburg . 

Cumberland  Valley  State 

8 

9 

8 

9 

216 

182 

31 

39 

185 

143 

Normal  School. 

i 

134 

Slippery  Pock . 

State  Normal  School  ........ 

8 

9 

8 

9 

344 

511 

107 

122 

237 

389 

135 

Westchester . 

_ do . 

15 

16 

15 

16 

487 

385 

31 

30 

456 

355 

ERODE  ISLAND. 

136 

Providence  . . 

Pkode  Island  Normal  School. 

4 

1 

4 

7 

3 

215 

0 

0 

3 

215 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

137 

Eockh-ll . 

Wintkrop  Normal  and  In¬ 

6 

24 

3 

12 

3 

340 

3 

11 

0 

199 

dustrial  College. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

138 

Madison . 

State  Normal  School . 

4 

6 

4 

6 

66 

305 

30 

89 

36 

216 

139 

Spearfisli . 

.  ..do . 

1 

11 

1 

il 

150 

72 

150 

TENNESSEE. 

140 

:  17  askville . 

Peabody  Normal  College .... 

13 

15 

13 

15 

208 

370 

161 

330 

TEXAS. 

r‘* 

141 

Detroit . 

Detroit  Normal  School _ ... 

1  1 

1 

1 

60 

70 

37 

43 

15 

20 

142 

Huntsville . 

Sam  Houston  Normal  Insti¬ 

1  ^ 

11 

5 

11 

160 

296 

0 

0 

160  j 

296 

tute. 

143 

(  Timpson . 

Timpson  High  School . 

2 

2 

1 

1 

178 

1 128 

150 

100 

18 

16 

UTAH. 

144 

Cedar  City . 

Southern  Branch  of  State 

-  3 

1 

3 

1 

72 

47 

43 

13 

29 

34 

Normal  School. 

145 

Salt  Lake  City . 

Utah  State  Normal  School  .. 

24 

11 

24 

11 

184 

310 

0 

0 

184 

310 

VERMONT. 

146 

Cast!  fit  on . 

Sta. to  Normal  School _ 

2 

2 

2 

2 

20 

100 

0 

0 

20 

100 

147 

Johnson  .... 

.do  ... 

3 

6 

3 

6 

7 

64  . 

64 

148 

Bandolph  Center _ 

. do . 

1 

5 

1 

3 

15 

67 

0 

0 

15 

67 

VIRGINIA. 

149 

Farmville . . . 

State  Fern  ale  Normal  School .  j 

1 

12 

1 

5 

0 

256 

0 

186 

0 

70 

150 

Hampton . 

Hampton  Normal  and  Agri-  | 

‘30 

49 

21  ! 

24 

562 

444 

443 

368 

119 

76 

cultural  Institute. 

! 

151 

Petersburg . 

Virginia.  Normal  and  Colle-  1 

7  ! 

6 

7  j 

6 

162 

154 

67  ’ 

86 

58 

63 

1  giate  Institute. 

] 

1 
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Colored  j 
stu¬ 
dents 
in  nor¬ 
mal 

course.  1 

Gradu- 

ates 

from 

normal 

course. 

a 

0 

0 

3 

>> 

O 

O 

O 

£ 

lildings,  grounds, 

iratus,  etc. 

rc3 

Female. 

6 

1 

Female. 

s 

u 

a 

© 

a 

m 

© 

fe: 

a 

a 

'o 

t> 

.a 

® 

a 

19 

29 

21 

22 

23 

24; 

35 

36 

0 

0  ! 

:  42 

93 

2  1 

42 

2, 130 

$315,  300 

!  32 

61 

2 

42 

4,  000 

220,  000 

0 

0 

42 

4,  000 

259,  000 

35 

58 

2 

42 

750 

58,  217 

6 

0 

18 

31 

2 

42 

9,  000 

171,  000 

0 

0 

25 

63 

2 

42 

2,  552 

265,  300 

S3 

53 

3 

42 

6, 148 

272,  000 

61 

72 

3 

42 

4,  300 

250,  000 

0 

0 

29 

53 

3 

42 

4,  849 

310,  000 

0 

1 

47 

69 

3 

42 

10, 150 

457,  600 

0 

4 

0 

262 

2 

40 

4,200 

600,  000 

0 

0 

0 

101 

4 

40 

544 

54 

44 

3 

42 

2,  850 

225,  000 

0 

0 

27 

83 

3 

42 

1,352 

192,  000 

0 

40 

75 

3 

40 

7,200 

450,  000 

0 

16 

2 

3,  500 

0 

0 

0 

16 

4 

j  39 

36 

2,990 

175, 000 

' 

1 

0 

5 

27 

4 

38 

1,  200 

75,  000 

1 

1 

4 

18 

5 

38 

12,  672 

50,  000 

2 

32 

13,  000 

300,  000 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

2 

36 

100 

2,000 

0 

0 

34 

60 

3 

36 

10,  000 

100,  000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

36 

100 

2,  500 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

36 

309 

21,  000 

3 

24 

4 

36 

13,  500 

265,  000 

0 

0 

3 

48 

40 

15,  000 

3 

29 

2 

40 

2,  500 

6,  000 

0 

0 

1 

24 

40 

3,  000 

15,  000 

0 

0 

0 

50 

4 

40 

4,  000 

75,  000 

109 

65 

29 

16 

3 

37 

9,  641 

684,  000 

58 

I 

68 

9 

!  10 

3 

34 

157, 000 

Students. 


Inhusi-  In  high¬ 
ness  school 
course,  grades. 


Chil¬ 
dren  in 
model 
school. 


Male. 

r2 

s 

Male. 

| 

1  r2 

C3 

l  ® 

13 

14 

13 

16 

69 

[  124 

22 

18 

43 

25 

6 

0 

6 

11 

1  2 

19 

21 

14 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

49 

0 

81 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

47 

40 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

12 

0 

0 

!  0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

37 

0 

|  90 
109 
1136 


107 

!  31 


57 


13  78 

167  195 


125 


215 


*  "2 
la ‘3 


37 


05 

£52 


28 


'3  a 


■s&S 

?-  2  © 

§  W> 

fl  aT-S  -2 

©  *3  05 

2 

^  _i 


29 


$7,500  $30, 7C5  j. 
7,  500  j  7,500  '. 


121 

122 


4,  725  ,  19,  038  !  $7,  500  j  123 

12.052  |  34,253  j . !  124 

14, 1S1  20, 844  ,  0  125 

10,  000  !  32,  752  .  126 


7,500  :  74,438 

7,  500  22,  500 

15.000  |  22,000 
7;  500  106,822 

75,000  !  75,000 


7,500 
7,  500 


30,  000 


13,  800 
13,  200 


2,  500 


25,  923 
44,  869 


25,  000 


127 


...i  128 

0  |  129 

...  130 

0  !  131 
...  132 
...  133 


14,400  134 

7,  500  |  135 


0  136 


38,204  1, 725  137 


15, 129 
14,  902 


20,000  67,306 

1,000  |  1,300 
39,500  45,500 

2,000  2,700 

7,  500  I  8,  385 
51,000  !  56,000 


5,  000 
5,000 
5,  000 


5,  000 
5, 180 
5,  655 


0 

2,  000 


138 

139 


140 


141 

142 


143 


0  144 

6,000  145 


0  !  146 
147 
0  !  148 


2,500  !  149 
0  j  150 

. !  151 
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Table  19. — Statistics  of  public 


Location. 

Fame  of  institution. 

Teachers.  | 

Students. 

Entire 
num¬ 
ber  em¬ 
ployed. 

In¬ 
struct¬ 
ing  nor¬ 
mal  stu¬ 
dents. 

Entire 

number 

enrolled. 

Below 

high 

school 

and 

normal 

grades. 

In 

normal  1 
course  j 

rS 

”5 

s 

hH 

Male. 

§ 

Eh 

Male. 

<© 

1  Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female.  j 

1 

ti 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

^__i 

L*l 

sl 

11 

S3 

WASHINGTON. 

152 

Cheney . ■ . 

State  Formal  School . 

4 

2 

4 

2 

75 

130 

0  1  o 

75 

130 

15'3 

"Kllpnshnrcr 

g 

6 

■> 

6 

38  ! 

160 

o  !  o 

38 

160 

WEST  VIRGINIA . 

154 

Athens . . . 

Concord  State  F ormal School 

6 

3 

4 

1 

149 

87 

1  4  j  13 

137 

;  72 

155 

Fairmont . 

|  Fairmont  State  Formal 

5 

4 

5 

2 

1204 

140 

J 

204 

140 

School. 

156 

Farm . 

West  Virginia  Colored  In¬ 

4 

2 

4 

2 

1  44 

56 

44 

!  56 

stitute.  * 

157 

Glenville . 

Glenville  State  Formal 

3 

2 

3 

2 

100 

48 

0  |  0 

100 

48 

School. 

158 

Huntington . . 

Marshall  College,  State  For¬ 

3 

7 

1  2 

5 

204 

184 

10  10 

124 

134 

mal  School. 

159 

Shepherdstown . 

Shepherd  College,  State 

2 

3 

2 

2 

47 

50 

0  o 

47 

50 

1  Formal  School. 

160 

j  "West  Liberty . 

State  Formal  School . 

3 

2 

3 

1 

!  77 

i 

85 

0  0 

77  i 

1  85 

WISCONSIN. 

* 

161 

Milwaukee . 

!  State  Formal  School . 

8 

14 

8 

8 

176 

454 

135  101 

41 

353 

162 

Oshkosh . 

. do . 

10 

20 

10 

15 

419 

684 

179  197 

224 

1477 

163 

Platteville . 

_ .  .do . 

10 

11 

10 

7 

253 

405 

98  132 

1*273 

164 

Itiver  Falls . 

13 

5 

9 

145 

306 

83  105 

62 

|201 

165 

Stevens  Point . 

i . do . 

9 

11 

9 

8 

235 

392 

82  !  85 

153 

:300 

166 

West.  Superior. ..... 

_ do . 

6 

13 

6 

10 

177 

271 

90  1  70 

1  84 

197 

167 

Whitewater . 

....  do . 

12 

9 

204 

330 

81  69 

122 

256 

1 

*  Statistics  of  1896-97 
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normal  schools,  1S97-DS — Continued. 


Students 

£ 

Ph 

o 

« 

He® 

Colored 
stu¬ 
dents 
in  nor¬ 
mal 
course. 

® 

In  busi¬ 
ness 

course. 

In  higli- 
scliool 
grades. 

Chil¬ 
dren  in 
model 
school. 

Gradu¬ 

ates 

from 

normal 

course. 

al  course. 

3 

- 

o 

cS 

o 

tuS 

.  o 

tc 

g>w 

V 

o 

.si 

o  I 

goo 

£  C5 

ih  .>.2 

«H  p, 

®  B 

®  o 

‘® 

8 

° 

o 

25 

TP  Ph 

CO.'S 

o^s 

I 

© 

© 

CO 

a 

m 

® 

II 

o  « 

1 

o 

o 

1  to 

■3  p  . 

© 

ct 

s 

o 

©  i 

3  I 

r© 

Male. 

s 

® 

|  Male. 

£ 

© 

© 

pH 

© 

©  1 

! 

t> 

® 

1 

1  Total 

5  -s:H  o 

cs3® 

a 

13 

14 

15  | 

Its 

Vi 

* 

IS 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

Vl 

25 

20 

27 

28 

29 

0  1 

0  ' 

1  0 

0 

i  24  ! 

24 

0  j 

0 

6 

1  4 

40  : 

3,000 

$75,  000 
66,  250 

152 

o ! 

0 

1  0 

0 

4G  j 

70 

0 

0 

3 

23 

4 

40  ! 

1,801 

$12,500 

$12,  500 

$2,  825 

153 

5 

;  1 

3  | 

1 

17 

0 

0 

1 

4 

39  | 

600 

40,  000 

900 

1,  458 

20,000 

154 

G 

9 

1  4 

40  ! 

1,000 

75,  000 

6,500  1 

7,  220 

1,000 

155 

| 

i 

-  0  | 

0 

!  o  i 

0 

44  i 

56 

4 

3  ! 

3G 

600 

1 

50,  000 

15,  000 

20,000 

8,000 

1,450 

156 

o 

0 

0  I 

0 

j 

o 

0 

|  | 

0 

0 

2 

4 

40  1 

1,500 

35,  000 

4,  000 

4,291 

157 

70  ; 

40 

!  io  | 

10 

!  i 

|  9 

4 

40  ! 

1,500 

185,  000 

6,  000 

6,800 

15,000 

158 

!  1 

3 

i  4 

40 

800 

50,  000 

4,  000 

4,302 

159 

160 

0  : 

0 

I  0  i 

0 

!  o  i 

0 

i  0  1 

0 

i  8 

4 

40  ! 

o 

i  o 

;  i 

135 

101 

!  o 

1  0 

I  2G 

;121 

! 

40 

3,  000 

100,  000 

45,  075 

48,288 

52,905 

161 

0 

!  0- 

j  10  j 

10 

139 

134 

!  o 

!  o 

!  41 

j  70 

j  4 

40 

20,916 

131,000 

48. 159 

950 

162 

0 

I  0 

0 1 

0 

98 

132 

!  0 

0 

28 

30 

4 

40 

5,200 

|  100,  UOO 

30,  000 

32,400 

11,000 

163 

60 

100 

8 

35 

|  4 

40 

2,497 

65,  000 
90,  000 

18.  184 

28,  885 

o 

164 

o 

.... 

i  o 

j  o  I 

rj 

S2 

85 

1  0 

|  o 

24 

i  47 

i  4 

40 

5.  500 

30,  000 

33,000 

32,281 

165 

0 

!  o 

1  3  ! 

4 

90 

I  70 

0 

1 

9 

2G 

4 

40 

2,700 

i  130,000 

29,  746 

2,  404 

163 

1  1  ' 

5 

81 

69 

1  0 

I  0 

25 

67 

4 

40 

12,363 

|  150, 000 

58,  432 

60,599 

25,  000 

167 

i 
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Table  20. — Statisties  of  private 


l 


3 


4 

5 

6 


8 

9 


10 

11 


12 


18 

14 


15 

16 


17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 


23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 


Location. 

Name  of  institution. 

Teachers.  j 

Students. 

Entire 

number 

em¬ 

ployed. 

In¬ 
struct¬ 
ing  nor¬ 
mal  stu¬ 
dents. 

Entire 

number 

enrolled. 

Below 

high 

school 

and 

normal 

grades. 

In 

normal 

course. 

Male. 

Female. 

6 

a 

Female. 

Male. 

6 

'3 

a 

© 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

® 

lci 

a 

© 

P*H 

1 

3 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

a* 

n 

13 

ALABAMA. 

;  ~l 

1 

Huntsville . 

Central  Alabama  Academy  . . 

o 

2 

3 

1  1 

35  | 

100 

16 

34 

6 

20 

2 

0 

2 

1 

150  1 

1  174 

130 

150 

20 

24 

Tuskegee . 

Tuskegee  Normal  and  In- 

52 

33 

14 

20 

716 

331 

389 

155 

327 

176 

dustrial  Institute. 

ARKANSAS. 

Belleville . 

Belleville  Normal  College  . . . 

3 

1 

2 

0 

110 

98 

90 

86 

20 

12 

Pea  Bidge . 

Pea  Bidge  Normal  College.. 

4  1 

3 

3 

1 

130 

95 

55 

36 

53 

48 

Southland . 

Southland  College  and  Nor- 

4  ! 

5 

2 

3 

85 

80 

52 

50 

33 

30 

mal  Institute.* 

Sulphur  Boek  .... 

Arkansas  Normal  School  ... 

4 

1 

4 

1 

84 

63 

17 

13 

67 

50 

4 

3 

1 

1 

107 

96 

57 

55 

20 

16 

W oodberrv  . 

Woodberry  Normal  School.. 

2 

2 

0 

1 

68 

43 

27 

17 

35 

21 

CALIFORNIA. 

4 

0 

4 

0 

18 

0 

18 

0 

Oakland . . . 

Gilson’s  Normal  and  Special 

1 

1 

1 

1 

7 

31 

5 

30 

Training  School. 

San  [Francisco  .... 

California  Kindergarten 

0 

0 

2 

0 

20 

0 

0 

o 

20 

Training  School.  * 

. 

f  COLORADO. 

Denver . .  . 

Denver  Normal  and  Prepara¬ 

5 

4 

5 

4 

31 

160 

9 

41 

10 

80 

tory  School. 

DELAWARE. 

[Newark . 

Newark  Academy  and  Del¬ 

2 

1 

2 

0 

28 

14 

5 

3 

23 

11 

aware  Normal  School. 

DIST.  OF  COLUMBIA. 

1 

1  Washington . 

Washington  National  Kin¬ 

0 

4 

0 

3 

12 

27 

12 

14 

0 

13 

dergarten  Normal  Insti¬ 

tute. 

. do . 

Woman’s  League  Kinder¬ 

0 

14 

0 

2 

0 

22 

0 

0 

0 

i  22 

garten  Training  School. 

|  FLORIDA. 

Jasper . 

J asper  Normal  Institute 

4 

4 

2 

1 

188 

166 

98 

70 

12 

!  14 

Live  Oak . 

Florida  Insti  tute .  a 

Orange  Park . 

Orange  Park  Normal  and 

2 

5 

2 

3 

34 

35 

13 

17 

21 

18 

Manual  Training  School. 

White  Spring  .... 

Florida  Normal  College*  .... 

3 

1 

3 

0 

57 

31 

23 

11 

26 

19 

GEORGIA. 

Demorest . 

Demorest  Normal  School. . . . 

3 

2 

3 

2 

26 

19 

0 

0 

12 

j  10 

Macon . . . 

Ballard  Normal  School _ _ 

1 

12 

1 

2 

120 

328 

105 

273 

15 

1  55 

Thomasville . 

Allen  Normal  and  Industrial 

0 

7 

0 

3 

26 

106 

20 

64 

6 

42 

School. 

ILLINOIS. 

Addison . 

German  Evangelical  Lu¬ 

8 

0 

8 

0 

188 

0 

114 

0 

84 

0 

theran  Teachers’  Seminary* 

Busknell . 

Western  Normal  College.... 

10 

2 

10 

2 

300 

200 

0 

0 

240 

160 

Dixon  . 

Northern  IUinois  Normal 

18 

11 

10 

8 

318 

176 

318 

178 

School.* 

. do . 

Steinmanu  Institute  . 

8 

7 

5 

1 

104 

76 

25 

31 

22 

20 

Galeshurg . 

Kindergarten  Normal  School 

0 

6 

0 

5 

37 

186 

35 

55 

2 

131 

Macomb . 

Western  Illinois  Normal 

14 

5 

3 

2 

200 

150 

35 

52 

125 

75 

School. 

Onarga . 

Grand  Prairie  Seminary 

6 

5 

4 

0 

145 

140 

15 

35 

Oregon  . 

Wells  School  for  Teachers  .. 

2 

0 

2 

0 

35 

76 

5 

8 

21 

61 

Bushville . 

Bushville  Normal  and  Busi¬ 

4 

1 

4 

1 

140 

150 

0 

0 

90 

no 

ness  College. 

1 

1 

*  Statistics  of  1896-97. 


[No  report. 
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normal!  schools  for  1897—98. 


Stu 

In  busi¬ 
ness 
course. 

lents. 

In  high- 
seliool 
grades. 

Chil¬ 
dren  in 
model 
school. 

Colored 
stu¬ 
dents  iu 
normal 
course. 

Gradu¬ 

ates 

from 

normal 

course. 

Years  in  normal  course. 

"Weeks  in  school  year. 

Volumes  in  library. 

Value  of  grounds,  buildings, 
furniture,  and  scientific 
apparatus. 

Value  of  benefactions  re¬ 
ceived  1897-98. 

Total  income  for  the  year 

1897-98. 

Total  money  value  of  endow¬ 

ment  property  and  funds 
now  possessed,  received 

from  private  sources. 

r2 

"3 

a 

Female. 

Male. 

6 

r3 

S 

© 

PR 

Male. 

6 

n 

a 

£ 

d 

r3 

a 

r2 

S 

<v 

Iri 

r2 

i 

6 

g 

a; 

Ph 

13 

14 

15 

i& 

17 

IS 

19 

2® 

21 

22 

23 

*4 

25 

2® 

27 

28 

29 

6 

41 

6 

20 

2 

2 

3 

32 

1.  200 

$10,  000 

$388 

1 

20 

24 

4 

3 

6 

32 

'  500 

7,  000 

2 

0 

0 

.. 

50 

81 

327 

176 

15 

14 

4 

36 

6,  000 

237,  333 

101,  877 

$29,  406 

3 

40 

35 

9 

1 

4 

36 

55 

3,000 

2,495 

100 

4 

7 

Q_j 

11 

o 

O 

5 

o 

9 

40 

400 

5,  000 

2,  340  ' 

5 

0 

0 

50 

33 

30 

4 

3 

4 

34 

1,  200 

27,000 

$1,  020 

6,  416 

60,  000 

6 

0 

o 

. 

0 

o 

17 

13 

0 

o 

4 

6 

2 

36 

3,  500 

10,  000 

4,  200 

7 

30 

25 

2 

36 

’  250 

5,  000 

3,  000 

8 

6 

12 

16 

0 

0 

0 

o 

4  ! 

40 

300  ! 

5,  000 

3, 150 

9 

.... 

.. 

500 

10 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

44 

1,200 

20, 666 

0 

1,  250 

0 

11 

0 

o 

. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

2 

44 

12 

5 

32 

o 

22 

4 

36 

600 

1,  000 

13 

0 

2 

3 

40 

1,  000 

10,  000 

. 

14 

0 

0 

1 

37 

300 

1,  200 

0 

15 

50 

100 

I  o 

22 

o 

14 

2 

22 

75 

1,  000 

16 

10 

8 

68 

74 

6 

7 

1 

3 

40 

2,  000 

6,000 

1,  500 

17 

11 

16 

1 

0 

4 

32 

300 

27,  000 

40 

3,200 

0 

18 

g 

1 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

40 

400 

19 

3 

8 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3 

36 

1,  000 

1,  200 

0 

0 

20 

15 

55 

0 

6 

5 

32 

3,  000 

35,  000 

100 

2,  400 

21 

15 

33 

6 

42 

o 

3 

4 

32 

216 

8,  560 

229 

1,999 

22 

1 

0 

42 

0 

3 

40 

1,  600 

92,  000 

23 

36 

10 

24 

30 

0 

0 

0 

0 

55 

28 

2 

40 

400 

28,  000 

1 

600 

7,  600 

600 

24 

3 

1 

26 

44 

3 

50 

5,000 

200,  000 

25 

46 

11 

11 

14 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

2 

50 

800 

40,  000 

0 

3,  500 

0 

26 

35 

55 

0 

2 

0 

18 

2 

40 

700 

12,  000 

27 

40 

23 

4 

2 

48 

125 

32,  000 

6,  500 

28 

28 

5 

102 

100 

I  V 

’  0 

4 

3 

38 

1,000 

45,  000 

1,  000 

'  6, 600 

55,  000 

29 

6 

3 

3 

4 

0 

0 

i  0 

0 

i  0 

0 

3 

52 

100 

3,000 

0 

|  1, 000 

0 

30 

50 

40 

I  0 

0 

0 

0 

!  0 

0 

!  6 

3 

3 

40 

1 

50 

1 

j  3, 500 

1 

' 

31 
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1 

Teachers.  1 

Students. 

In¬ 
struct¬ 
ing  nor- 
mal  stu¬ 
dents. 

Below 

Location. 

Name  of  institution. 

Entire 

number 

em¬ 

ployed. 

Entire 

number 

enrolled. 

high 

school 

and 

normal 

grades. 

In 

normal 

course. 

r2 

c5 

.2 

6 

© 

Male. 

Ph 

Male. 

1 

£ 

Male. 

1 

"ctf 

1 

Male. 

I 

Fr 

<5 

r3 

a 

Is 

a 

© 

* 

2 

3 

4 

5 ! 

6 

7 

8 

9 

IO 

ii 

13 

INDIANA. 

32 

Anderson . 

Anderson  Normal  TJniver- 

15 

7 

6 

2 

185 

165 

46 

14 

83 

101 

sity.* 

33 

Tri-State  Normal  College*. . . 

9 

5 

4 

2 

282 

214 

282 

214 

34 

5 

1 

3 

0 

68 

41 

0 

0 

38 

35 

Corydon  . 

Ohio  Valley  Normal  College. 

11 

5 

11 

5 

212 

109 

11 

15 

190 

91 

36 

Covington . 

Indiana  Normal  College . 

2 

2 

2 

2 

20 

18 

2 

5 

10 

11 

37 

Danville . 

Central  Normal  College . 

20 

2 

3 

1 

986 

537 

371 

249 

28 

13 

38 

Fairmount . 

Fairmount  Academy  and 

4 

3 

3 

1 

87 

76 

0 

0 

15 

15 

Normal  School. 

39 

The  Indiana  Kindergarten 
and  Primary  Normal 

1 

10 

1 

10 

0 

07 

0 

97 

| 

Training  School. 

40 

Marion . 

Marion  Normal  School . 

14 

4 

7 

3 

67 

54 

11 

13 

41 

Mitchell . 

Southern  Indiana  Normal 

5 

4 

3 

2 

70 

60 

25 

’26’ 

20 

10 

College. 

I 

42 

Valparaiso . 

Northern  Indiana  Noi’mal 

34 

18 

24 

7 

2281 

968 

990 

279 

709 

631 

School. 

IOWA. 

43 

Bloomfield . 

Southern  Iowa  Normal,  Sci¬ 

5 

4 

4 

1 

230 

200 

149 

142 

50 

42 

entific,  and  Business  Insti¬ 
tute. 

44 

Carroll . 

CarrollNormaland  Business 

'  4 

0 

3 

0 

66 

50 

18  1 

0 

30 

40 

College.* 

45 

Decorah . 

Valder  Business  College  and 
Normal  School.* 

6 

2 

o 

1 

154 

184 

! 

66 

156 

i 

46 

Denison . 

Denison  Normal  School . 

7 

2 

5 

2 

154 

151 

0 

0 

87 

93 

47 

Des  Moines _ 

Highland  Park  Normal  Col- 
1  lege.* 

21 

10 

9 

6 

4 

162 

4 

162 

G-lidden . 

4 

3 

0 

1 

80 

20 

92 

20 

8 

40 

20 

48 

49 

0 

5 

70 

105 

50 

75 

Humboldt 

Humbulf] f.  lpgp,  __ 

9 

3 

195 

Io 

Kossuth . 

Kossuth  Academy . 

2 

° 

2 

0 

14 

8 

1 

0 

5 

7 

51 

Le  Mars . 

Le  Mars  Normal  College 

Ho  we’ s  Academy  and  Teach¬ 

1  7 

4 

4 

2 

85 

70 

30 

20 

40 

45 

52 

Mount  Pleasant  - . 

1 

2 

1 

60 

79 

0 

0 

30 

42 

, 

ers’  Training  School.* 

53 

Newton . 

Newton  Normal  College  .... 

4 

2 

4 

1 

78 

60 

0 

0 

54 

50 

54 

Nora  Springs . 

Nora  Springs  Seminary . 

5 

6 

3 

5 

305 

338 

0 

0 

75 

120 

55 

Ottumwa . 

Ottumwa  N  ormal  School .... 

l^ri’y  TsTormfl.l  pr.linn! 

J 

1 

0 

1 

1 

22 

0 

0 

1 

22 

56 

Pprrv . 

3 

2  ' 

2 

61 

5G 

25 

40 

57 

J-  v>  i  A  J 

Shenandoah 

i  Wpftfp.ru  Pnllpgp 

!  io 

6 

5 

3 

473 

528 

;;; 

236 

423 

Spirit  Lake . 

Spirit  Lake  Normal  School,  a 

1 

58 

Vinton . 

Til  ford  Collegiate  Academy. 

3 

o 

3 

j  175 

110 

51 

15 

42 

65 

59 

Waukon . 

Waukon  Business  College 

2 

1 

2 

1 

|  53 

81 

0 

0 

35 

58 

and  Normal  School. 

KANSAS. 

60 

Conway  Springs . . 

Normaland Business  College 

2 

3 

1 

1 

42 

78 

10 

10 

4 

8 

61 

Fort  Scott . 

Kansas  Normal  College*. . . . 
Central  Normal  College  .  . 

11 

2 

8 

1 

270 

193 

CO 

42 

90 

52 

62 

Great  Bend . 

13 

4 

3 

o 

206 

178 

148 

96 

34 

48 

63 

McPherson . 

McPherson  College . 

10 

2 

5 

1 

250 

155 

159 

109 

18 

10 

64 

Marysville . 

M orl p,i*n  1ST nrm  a,l  ( lol  1  pgp 

2 

4 

2 

4 

1  50 

55 

50 

55 

65 

Salina . 

Salina  Normal  University  *. 

11 

5 

11 

5 

142 

122 

71 

61 

KENTUCKY. 

66 

Blaine . 

Blaine  Normal  School 

2 

0 

1 

0 

70 

50 

40 

30 

30 

20 

67 

Bowling  Green  . . . 

Southern  Normal  School  . . . . 

9 

9 

7 

5 

433 

250 

0 

0 

55 

47 

68 

Bremen . 

Bremen  College  and  Perry¬ 

3 

1 

2 

0 

80 

30 

49 

20 

15 

10 

man  Institute.* 

69 

Corinth . 

Northern  Kentucky  Normal 
School.* 

1 

2 

1 

0 

110 

100 

90 

85 

13 

12 

70 

Hardinsburg . 

Breckinridge  N ormal  College 

3 

1 

2 

0 

61 

42 

30 

24 

31 

18 

71 

Irvine . 

Irvine  Training  School  *  . . . . 
Chandler  Normal  School 

l 

4 

1 

0 

4 

49 

60 

50 

130 

43 

1  51 

42 

116 

6 

7 

72 

Lexington . 

0 

8 

3 

9 

14  ! 

*  Statistics  of  1896-97.  a  No  report. 
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normal  schools ,  1S97—9S — Continued. 


Students. 

Chil¬ 
dren  in 
model 
school. 

Coloredj 
stu¬ 
dents  in 
normal 
course. 

Gradu¬ 
ates 
from  i 
normal 
course. 

6 

c 

o 

<3 

a 

U 

© 

6 

o 

o 

r£3 

pH 

a 

M 

t/f  2 
fcr^R 

'rS  3 

‘8  '3 

Jo* 

to"—. 

'O  R 

° 

In  busi¬ 
ness 
course. 

In  high- 
school 
grades. 

Male. 

[Female. 

Female. 

Hale. 

Female. 

Male. 

6 

a 

a 

& 

6 

C3 

3 

® 

73 

0 

o 

(3 

w 
-  u 
ci 

CG 

.2 

to 

<D 

O 

<■ 

ro 

a 

o 

Value  of  g] 
furniture 
apparatuf 

*3 

14 

15 

IS 

17 

18 

19 

so 

31 

33 

33 

34 

35 

39 

45 

34 

11 

16 

0 

1 

1 

9 

3 

:  4 

— i 

48 

1 

$20,000  ; 

3 

0 

10 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

2 

2 

39 

3,  000 

50,000  ! 

11 

3 

0 

0 

11 

15 

0 

0 

30 

6 

i 

48 

2,  000 

10,000  | 

5 

o 

2 

0 

1 

2 

46 

215 

9"» 

372 

2  5  o' 

4 

48 

4,  000 

50,000 

11 

3 

01 

58 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

3 

38 

500 

20,000  ; 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10621100 

0 

2 

0 

92 

3 

38 

374 

13, CC0 

j 

53 

41 

4 

2 

6 

4 

4 

50 

600 

25,  000  J 

18 

19 

0 

0 

4 

2 

4 

47 

582 

58 

40 

45 

o 

o 

50 

to,  000 

200  000  ^ 

| 

19 

12 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

4 

] 

50 

! 

10,000 

18 

10 

3 

44 

15,000 

! 

83 

28 

12 

14 

40 

49 

15 

18 

43 

8 

9 

0 

0 

4 

0 

4 

40 

35,000 

15 

30 

0 

0 

1  2 

48 

5,’ 000* 

200,  000 

20 

0 

20 

30 

o 

0 

5 

2 

46 

300 

14,  000 

75 

10 

8 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

7 

2 

40 

2,000 

5oj  000  | 

8 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

24 

100 

4,  500 

15 

0 

0 

1  5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

3 

40 

3,000 

50,000 

8 

3 

22 

34 

1 

2 

40 

24 

10 

0 

0 

2 

12 

2 

43 

850 

30,000 

42 

5 

188 

213 

13 

8 

2 

38 

200 

8  000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

36 

1  ! 

30 

10 

G 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

G 

3 

2 

44 

900 

204 

27 

33 

78  I 

11 

13 

8 

11 

1 

48 

!  1,300 

60,  000 

82 

80 

o 

1 

2 

36 

1,200 

30, 000 

6 

1 

12 

22  ‘ 

0 

0 

1  0 

0 

3 

2 

40 

’  600 

2 

4 

26 

56 

3 

32 

100 

5,  000 

53 

38 

67 

1  61 

0 

0 

1  0 

i  0 

15 

7 

4 

40 

2,  700 

35,  0U0 

0 

3 

24 

31 

17 

25 

1 

1  0 

5 

7 

4 

40 

2,  500 

30,  800 

49 

15 

24 

21 

0 

° 

0 

1  0 

1 

2 

4 

40 

700 

35,  000 

17 

4 

40 

2,  600 

10,  000 

3G 

30 

35 

31 

1 

1 

i  14 

6 

4 

40 

’  600 

3t)’  000 

0 

0 

0 

0  1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

20 

1,000 

140 

35 

238 

168 

0 

0 

0 

0 

43 

37 

48 

1,  000 

50,  000 

16 

0 

2 

0 

1 

40 

150 

3  000 

6 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

4 

1 

20 

4,  000 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

40 

26 

3,  500 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

4 

!  40 

2  500  ! 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1  20 

42 

60 

130 

0 

3 

4 

1  36 

500 

1 8^000  | 

o  00 


R  " 
-C  <B 


®  03 
82 


H 

38 


^  £  02 

tm 

^  S'  a  . 

®  P  a  C 

§&£& 

r- 1  R  b-  R 

«  ®  g  g 


29 


,  GOO 
100 


$3,  300 
5,  6G0 
400 
25,  000 
2,200 


093  8,247 


56,  000 
5,  200 


•  40 
-  4L 


3,  700 
25,  000 

3,  203 


0  150  |  4,050 

2,085  !...: . 


0  3,450  o 

0  5,000  I  0 


0  ! 


300 
3,  500 
0 


4,  000 
1,  300 


1,  400 
10,  000 
8, 100 

4,  500 
1,600 

5,  500 


700 
14,  033 
1, 100 


1,400 

700 

1,713 


40,  000 


ED  98- 


-128 
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73 

74 

75 


78 


77 

78 


79 

80 

81 


82 

83 


84 

85 

86 


87 


90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 


99 

100 

101 


102 

103 


1 

Teachers. 

Students. 

1 

In¬ 
struct¬ 
ing  nor¬ 

Below 

Entire  ] 
number 

Entire 

number 

high 

school 

and 

normal 

grades. 

In 

normal 

Location. 

Name  of  institution. 

em-  | 
ployed.  | 

mal  stu¬ 
dents  . 

enrolled. 

.  - 

course. 

JV 

© 

6 

r® 

1 

©’ 

© 

rcS 

*3 

a 

© 

Fh 

r2 

a 

© 

Male. 

'3 

a 

Er 

Male. 

■cS 

a 

£ 

Male. 

ro3 

a 

O) 

pR 

i 

g 

UTl 

*  1 

4 

5 

<5 

7 

§ 

© 

io 

11  i 

S3 

KENTUCKY — COnt’d. 

_ 

Madison  ville . 

I 

Western  Kentucky  Normal 

0 

3 

0 

2 

20 

47 

19 

37 

1 

10 

School. 

3 

3 

3 

0 

102 

83 

58 

54 

39 

28 

Central  Normal  College . 

6 

2 

6 

2 

143 

127 

47 

96 

no 

LOUISIANA. 

Gilbert  Academy  and  In¬ 
dustrial  College. 

9 

7 

2 

0 

1 

127 

145 

114 

131 

j  1 

8 

MAINE. 

2 

2 

2 

2 

60 

70 

0 

0 

60 

70 

25 

Springfield  Normal  School  . . 

1 

1 

2 

38 

32 

19 

7 

19 

MARYLAND. 

9 

0 

4 

0 

75 

0 

23 

0 

40 

0 

Buckeystown . 

Buckeystown  Normal 
Training  School. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

10 

. 

13 

3 

5 

8 

j  MASSACHUSETTS. 

1 

1 

■  Boston . 

Kindergarten  Training 
School.  (Miss Wheelock.) 

3 

4 

3 

4 

0 

90 

0 

90 

1  Waltham . 

Notre  Dame  Training  School 
Kindergarten  Normal  School 

0 

9 

0 

9 

0 

56 

0 

56 

1  Worcester . 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

22 

0 

22 

MICHIGAN. 

Fenton 

Fenton  Normal  School 

3 

5 

3 

2 

109 

125 

50 

75 

Qwosso . 

Oakside  School .  . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

16 

13 

7 

6 

2 

6 

Petoskey . 

Petoskey  Normal  School 

2 

3 

1 

360 

85 

129 

38 

78 

MINNESOTA. 

Madison . 

Normal  School  of  the  Unit¬ 

4 

1 

3 

0 

45 

62 

31 

10 

14 

ed  Norwegian  Lutheran 
Church. 

1 

1 

I  New  Ulm . 

Dr.  Martin  Luther  College  .. 

6 

1  0 

4 

0 

74 

3 

0 

0 

40 

1 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Burgess . 

Burgess  Normal  Institute. a 

Cumberland _ _ _ 

Cumberland  Normal  Insti¬ 
tute. 

:  1 

1 

1 

1 

40 

46 

27 

34 

13 

12 

Houston .... 

Mississippi  Normal  College® . 
luka  Normal  Institute . 

1  5 

8 

4 

3 

171 

205 

125 

145 

46 

60 

Xuka . 

4 

5 

4 

5 

116 

127 

83 

100 

23 

27 

Lake  Como . 

Lake  Como  Normal  School.. 

1 

2 

0 

64 

63 

50 

61 

11 

7 

Louisville . 

Louisville  Normal  School . . . 

3 

2 

2 

2 

70 

85 

18 

20 

52 

65 

Meridian . 

Meridian  Academy. . . . 

I  3 

2 

1 

135 

150 

115 

125 

20 

25 

Plattsburg . 

Winston  Normal  School . 

1  1 

3 

1 

2 

80 

30 

25 

20 

18 

5 

Poplar  Springs  . . . 

Poplar  Springs  Normal  Col¬ 

1  2-' 

2 

1 

1 

73 

109 

50 

80 

15 

18 

lege. 

Tougaloo . 

Tougaloo  University  .  . 

'  5 

16 

4 

8 

135 

137 

90 

115 

115 

20 

22 

Yale . 

Oakland  Normal  Institute. . . 

!  3 

1 

2 

1 

120 

40 

50 

80 

40 

MISSOUEI. 

j 

Ckillieotlie . 

Chiilicothe  Normal  College.. 
Hornier  Institute . 

16 

3 

9 

2 

623 

462 

222 

257 

243 

187 

Clarksburg . 

3 

3 

1 

2 

40 

30 

30 

20 

10 

10 

College  Mound _ 

Mill  Sprincr . 

McGee  Holiness  College _ 

Hale's  College,  a 

Springfield  Normal  School,  a 
Stanberry  Normal  School,  a 
Thorn  field  N  ormal  School 
Weaubleau  Christian  Col¬ 
lege.* 

!  2 

1 

0 

50 

75 

40 

60 

2 

14 

Springfield . 

Stanberry . 

Thorn  6  eld . 

4 

2 

3 

o 

35 

66 

i 

32 

50 

9 

7 

23 

22 

W  eanbleau . 

3 

1 

1 

0 

28 

23 

] 

26 

24 

«No  report.  *  Statistics  of  1896-97. 
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normal  schools  for  1S97—9S — Continued. 


Students. 

Chil¬ 
dren  in 
model 
school. 

Colored 
stu¬ 
dents  in 
normal 
course. 

Gradu¬ 

ates 

from 

normal 

course. 

Tears  in  normal  course. 

d 

o 

o 

o 

o 

.s 

o 

o 

p 

Volumes  in  library. 

1  ii 

1  £ 

!  2 
^  *3 

of 

§  ^  . 

O  -w 

oS  H 

®  S  p, 

1;h  s 

Value  of  benefactions  re¬ 

ceived  1897-98. 

Total  income  for  the  year 
1897-98. 

Total  money  value  of  endow¬ 

ment  property  and  funds 
now  possessed,  received 

from  private  sources. 

In  busi¬ 
ness 

course. 

In  high- 
school 
grades. 

Male. 

Female. 

6 

13 

Female. 

d 

* 

Female. 

j£ 

13 

B 

o 

ft 

6 

3 

6 

13 

a 

£ 

IS 

14 

16 

17 

IS 

19 

2© 

31 

S3 

34 

35 

36 

27 

<>§ 

39 

19 

37 

3 

36 

150 

$100 

$500 

73 

7 

» 

0 

7 

40 

650 

10,  000 

1,  540 

$10,  000 

74 

0 

0 

7 

9 

2 

40 

1,  000 

10,  000 

0 

4,  800 

10,  000 

75 

12 

6 

1 

8 

2,  000 

100,  000 

3,  205 

140,  000 

76 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

5 

3 

22 

104 

1,200 

0 

1, 195 

77 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

1 

2 

4 

22 

1,325 

78 

6 

o 

6 

0 

2 

5,  060 

o 

8,  000 

0 

79 

... 

0 

o 

0 

0 

500  | 

4,  000 

o 

500 

0 

80 

i 

0 

35 

36  j 

i  81 

3 

40 

3,  600 

70,  000 

0 

12, 192 

82 

12 

i  14 

0 

10 

2 

so 

!  83 

50 

50 

| 

1 

48 

1,  000 

11,  000 

5,  200  ! 

84 

4 

0 

3 

i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

39 

500 

3,000 

0 

500 

5,  000 

85 

96 

127 

23 

28 

18 

26 

11 

22 

4 

36 

1,  240 

6, 340 

|  86 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

10 

0 

1 

0 

8 

6 

2 

36 

300 

30,  000 

3,  450 

87 

30 

2 

4 

0 

GO 

70 

0  i 

i  0 

13 

1 

5 

40 

500 

28,  000 

600 

0 

88 

i 

3 

40 

1,  600 

1,  050 

89 

i 

1 

8 

11 

4 

40 

600 

10,  000 

o 

5,  000 

0 

SO 

10 

0 

5 

!  7 

i:::: 

10 

0 

4 

48 

60,  000 

7’  200 

91 

3 

!  1 

9 

40 

126 

800 

1,  450 

92 

1"" 

o 

1  0 

0 

0 

4 

9 

500 

1  500 

1  800  i 

93 

I"" 

20 

25 

1  2 

4 

3 

32 

4,000 

’  850 

94 

7 

3 

30 

2 

12 

8 

0. 

1  0 

7 

6 

2 

32 

0 

1,500 

1, 135  ! 

95 

2 

2 

6 

g 

4 

40 

ICO 

2,  500 

1,  COO  ! 

"'0 

96 

45 

50 

20 

22 

1  4 

4 

4 

32 

4,  000 

80,  000 

$2,  OCO.  | 

14,  000  ! 

97 

1 

0 

0 

!  20 

5 

3 

40 

500 

2,  500 

1,430 

98 

158 

18 

0 

0 

i  9 

1 

3 

48 

200 

40,  000 

99 

0 

1  0 

0 

0 

i  “ 

300 

2,  500 

o  I 

1,  000 

100 

3 

!  l 

5 

0 

2 

40 

5,  000 

500 

101 

3 

3 

0 

1  0 

2 

40 

1 , 500 

800 

102 

12 

1  “ 

.... 

1 

I 

1 

1 

i  1 

300 

8,  000 

500 

1,  740 

9,  000 

103 
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Table  20. — Statistics  of  private 


Teachers.  j  Students. 


Location. 

Name  of  institution. 

Entire 
j  number 
j  em¬ 
ployed. 

|  In¬ 
struct¬ 
ing  nor- 
mal  stu¬ 
dents. 

Entire 

number 

enrolled. 

Below 

high 

school 

I  and 

1  normal 
grades. 

In 

normal 
j  course. 

| 

!  ^ 

4 

1 1 

j  pH 

1 

1  © 

Female. 

d 

•a 

Female. 

O 

3 

o 

i 

© 

d 

| 

j  £ 

ill 

1  O  i 

j  j 

! 

!  3 

i  4 

5 

6 

7 

i  8 

t> 

11 

12  j 

NEBRASKA. 

I 

I 

! 

104 

Fremont . 

Fremont  Normal  School . 

1  16 

5 

3 

i  2 

498 

:  279 

!  25 

23 

87 

,125 

105 

Normal . 

Lincoln  Normal  University. 

j  10 

5 

9 

!  2 

j  320 

!  380 

50 

1  50 

200 

1300 

106 

Santee  A gency  . . . 

Santee  Normal  Training 

:  4 

4 

|  2 

1 

J  47 

i  46 

43 

j  43 

1  4 

3 

School. 

| 

107 

Wavne . 

Nebraska  Normal  College  . . . 

5 

G 

5 

I  4 

!  489 

;  576 

110 

245 

!  173 

[ 

.218 

NEW  YORK. 

! 

108 

Buffalo . 

Teachers’  College,  XJniver- 

5 

2 

5 

1  2 

!  20 

86 

0 

0 

18 

70 

sitv  of  Buffalo. 

1 

! 

1 

109 

New  York _ _ 

Teachers’  College  (Columbia 

|  36 

40 

20 

!  23 

290 

|  G92 

1143 

121 

62 

494 

University). 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

110 

Asheville . 

Normal  and  Collegiate  Insti- 

1 

11 

1 

!  5 

4 

!  226 

;  4 

61 

|  o 

150 

tute. 

Charlotte . 

Training  School  for  Teach- 

I  • 

i  ers.  a 

111 

!  Concord  . 

Scotia  Seminary . 

1 

14 

1 

3 

0 

I  273 

0 

259 

0 

i  14 

112 

Kings  Mountain. . 

Lincoln  Academy . 

0 

7 

0 

4 

|  70 

:  149 

62 

127 

8 

:  22 

113 

!  Lumber  ton . 

Whitin  Normal  School . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

20 

25 

8 

11 

12 

!  14 

Poes . 

Buies  Creek  Academy,  a 

114 

Kaleigh . 1 

St.  Augustine’s  School . 

12 

8 

12 

3 

148 

167 

118 

129 

30 

j  38 

115  1 

Traphill . 

Fair  View  College . 

3 

1 

1 

0 

1  88 

63  j 

70 

55 

IS 

8 

116 

Wilmington . ! 

Gregory  Normal  Institute  .. 

1 

10 

1 

i  80 

209  ! 

70 

158 

10 

51 

117  | 

Winton . 

Waters  Normal  Institute  . . . 

2 

1-  2 

2 

2 

111 

118 

59 

|  69 

17 

1  23 

1  Yadkin  ville . 

Normal  School,  a 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

118 

Grand  Forks . 

!  Northwestern  Normal  Col-  i 

5 

4 

3 

1 

138 

82 

25 

18 

35 

i  29 

lege. 

OHIO. 

119 

Ada . 

Ohio  Normal  University _ j 

24  ! 

9 

10 

4 

2179 

1030 

5 

2 

804 

326 

120 

1  Augusta . 

Augusta  Normal  School  . . . .  1 

2  1 

0 

2 

0 

20 

10 

20 

10 

121 

i  Canfield . 

Northeastern  Ohio  Normal  ! 

c 

3 

G 

3 

88 

83 

17 

23 

39 

49 

1 

College. 

122 

j  Day  ton . 

St.  Mary’s  Convent . 

12 

0 

12  i 

0 

93 

0 

40 

0 

53 

0 

123 

Ewington . 

Ewington  Academy . 1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

25 

20 

10  j 

13 

15 

124  ! 

Fayette . 

Fayette  Normal  University*] 

8 

3 

G 

1 

140 

118 

0  1 

*0 

75 

68 

125 

Lebanon . 

National  Normal  University  * 

8 

5 

8 

5 

1481 

940 

1243 

850 

126  i 

Middlepoint _ 

Western  Ohio  Normal  School 

5  I 

0 

5 

0 

60 

34 

!  60 

34 

127 

New  Philadelphia. 

John  P.  Kuhn’s  Normal  ! 

1 

0 

1 

0 

15 

10 

_ 

1  15 

10 

School. 

.... 

I 

128 

Tiketon  . 

Southern  Ohio  School  of 

3 

0 

3 

0 

30 

20 

o 

0  i 

I.  30 

20 

129  i 

Portsmouth 

Pedagogy. 

Normal  University  .  _ 

4 

1 

3 

0 

61 

i  79 

25 

i  23 

130  j 

Wood  ville . 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Teach¬ 

4 

0 

4 

0 

39 

0 

16 

o  ! 

20 

!  o 

er’s  Seminary. 

■ 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

1 

j 

| 

131 

Ebeushurg . 

Ebensburg  Normal  Insti¬ 

2 

0 

2 

0 

32  ] 

40 

2 

i 

4  j 

30  ] 

36 

tute. 

132 

Huntington . 

J  uniata  College . 

17  ! 

2 

17 

2 

202  j 

120  j 

1 

156  I 

111 

133 

Muncy . 

Lycoming  County  Normal 

5 

1 

5 

1 

125  ] 

140 

0  , 

0 

110  ! 

115 

School. 

134 

Philadelphia . 

Institute  for  Colored  Youth. 

3 

7 

3 

7 

114  ! 

211 

60 

132  j 

32  | 

49 

135 

Pittsburg . 

Currv  College . 

7 

G 

1 

2 

213  ! 

153 

30  | 

25  | 

50 

35 

136 

Rhnersburg . 

Clarion  Collegiate  Institute. 

3 

1 

1 

0 

25  j 

21 

7  I 

2 

6 

8 

West  Bridgewater 

Piersol’s  A  cademy .  a 

1 

1 

i 

a  No  report. 
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St-u 

In  busi¬ 
ness.  ; 

course. 

dents. 

In  high- 
school 
grades. 

Chil¬ 
dren  in 
model 
school. 

Colored 
stu¬ 
dents  in 
normal 
course. 

Gradu¬ 

ates 

from 

normal 

course. 

© 

X 

F-i 

C 

o 

p 

G$ 

c 

o 

© 

CO 

&s 

p  •+* 

2  © 

P  7} 

2  c e 

5  .  & 

^  ©  r- 

iJOb  ^ 

£ 

CO  1 

!«• 

©  i 

ct  t>  1 

|S 

Z  1 

• 

i  g 

j.  00 

.eg 

<D  LJ- 
S  cr. 

SS 

7*  ^  ©  rfj 

C  r-w  ©  g 

©  *W  rP  d 

; 

>5  &  ®  « 

I  ®  c  w  > 

B  ;  S'H 

© 

75 

© 

© 

3 

75 

a 

© 

& 

75 

rq 

© 

75 

S 

© 

3 

© 

75 

1 

© 

75 

a 

a 

cc 

s 

© 

Eh 

p 

co 

© 

p 

CO 

© 

© 

<D 

a 

o 

>> 

©h  P  c3 

£ 

> 

c 

H 

i  T  ^ 

1  'S  |  §  = 

;  c  S  -  -+h 
H 

£3 

14 

15 

se 

17 

IS 

19 

20 

31 

23 

24 

23 

20 

!  2? 

2S 

29 

127 

23 

259 

103 

498 

279 

0 

0 

10 

15 

3 

j  50 

3,000  ! 

$100,000 

j 

104 

50 

10 

20 

20 

35 

45 

0 

0 

6 

16 

2 

1  48  i 

800  i 

125,000 

0  i 

$6,000 

0 

105 

16 

17 

1 

1 

3 

38 

1,425  j 

45,  000 

o  ! 

13,  090 

$-  5,  000 

106 

131 

49 

49 

71 

30 

0 

0 

14 

37 

5.) 

i,  ico ; 

50,  000 

16,  389 

107 

0 

o 

16 

50 

50 

0 

0 

1 

2 

32  ! 

! 

625 

12,497 

j  108 

0 

0 

85 

77 

228 

198 

0 

0 

20 

4 

34  i 

1 

10,421 

1,183,089  ^ 

$206,764 

|  72,011 

1,213,763 

109 

0 

9 

0 

6 

4 

18 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

36 

1, 136  ! 

5,  000 

100, 000 

110 

0  i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

144 

0 

14 

0 

0 

2 

35 

1 , 700  ' 

65,  000 

!  9,400 

!  15,  474 

70, 000 

:  111 

8 

22 

0 

0 

3,  500 

426 

112 

1 

12 

14 

3 

09  ; 

250  : 

1,  200 

200 

75 

113 

i  1 

51 

!  53 

30 

38 

o 

2 

: 

( 

114 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1  40 

100 

2,  000 

6)0 

75 

;  115 

o  ! 

0  ; 

| 

10 

51 

1 

3 

4 

32 

200 

15,  000 

300 

3,  700 

116 

35 

|  O0 

17 

23 

1 

3 

8 

!  32 

250 

11.800 

1,  221 

u,  800 

117 

67 

28 

11 

0 

0 

!  0 

o 

1 

44 

1,  000 

40,  000 

0 

8,000 

0 

;  118 

309 

83 

1,  061 

‘616 

i  44 

20 

2 

49 

5.495  I 

60,  000 

44,917 

119 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

!  9 

4 

3 

37 

50 

640 

1  120 

12 

' 

20 

4 

2 

4 

3 

40 

2,000 

20,  000 

1 

32,  000 

121 

15 

0 

44 

2,  500 

6,  000 

1 

1  122 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0  1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

40 

. 

2,  500 

0 

1 . 

j  123 

23 

2 

42 

48  1 

0 

0 

0 

o  ; 

4 

2 

40 

I  560 

;  15, 000 

0 

i  4,200 

0 

124 

87 

23 

151 

62 

1  0 

0 

0 

0 

776 

426 

2 

48 

j  1,  200 

|  40, 000 

0 

18,  420 

0 

125 

1 

2 

48 

1  126 

12 

8 

4 

40 

i... 

127 

0  i 

0 

*  0 

0 

3 

l 

0 

0 

1 

350 

128 

36 

56 

4 

|  3 

45 

!  56  i 

200 

3,  000 

129 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1  50 

63 

0 

0 

10 

0 

40 

1,000 

30,  000 

. 1 

5,350  j 

1,  000 

;  130 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

•*" 

10 

0 

0 

0 

316 

0 

131 

23 

4 

23 

5 

14 

6 

3 

40 

1  6,533 

106,  000 

1,  000 

6,  828 

20,  000 

132 

10 

10 

5 

15 

0 

1 

13 

13 

20 

220 

30,  000 

0 

2,  300 

0 

133 

6 

8 

16 

22 

32 

49 

6 

7 

4 

40 

3,  453 

!  134 

113 

85 

20 

8 

o 

o 

0 

0 

25 

15 

3 

40 

135 

!  12 

11 

3 

39 

300 

5,  000 

700 

136 

I 

!  1 
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Table  20. — Statistics  of  private 


Teachers.  j  Students. 


Location. 

Name  of  institution. 

Entire  ! 
number 
em¬ 
ployed.  j 

| 

In¬ 
struct¬ 
ing  nor- 
uml  stu¬ 
dents. 

Entire 

number 

enrolled. 

Below 
high  ; 
school  ; 

and 
normal 
grades. ; 

In 

normal 

course. 

© 

1 

& 

Male. 

6 

i 

© 

& 

© 

S 

6 

& 

1  Male. 

! 

Female. 

© 

73 

S 

Female. 

1 

2 

3 

±\ 

5 

& 

7 

8 

9 

*2.i 

11 

12 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

137 

Aiken . 

Schofield  N ormal  and  Indus-  j 

7 

10 

2 

i ! 

;  142 

130 

101  j 

111  1 

41 

i 

19 

trial  School. 

138 

Charleston . 

Avery  Normal  Institute  . ... 

2 

6 

1 

3 

112 

268 

72 

146 

'  0 

16 

139 

do . 

0 

5 

0 

1 

92 

143 

86 

128 

6 

1  15 

140 

Chester . 

Brainerd  Normal  and  Indus- 

2 

6 

2 

1 

80 

83 

76 

81 

4! 

1  7 

trial  Institute.* 

141 

Frogmore . 

Penn  isi  ormal  and  Industrial 

4 

8 

1 

1 

147 

121 

127 

109 

20 

P2 

School. 

| 

142 

Greenwood . 

Brewer  Normal  School . 

1 

7 

1 

2 

116 

156 

108 

| 

1152 

8 

4 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

143 

Sioux  Falls . 

Lutheran  Normal  School - 

5 

2 

4 

1 

70 

50 

!  41 

u 

29 

36 

TENNESSEE. 

144 

Birehwood . i 

Rutherford  Graded  School  .. 

2 

1 

1 

0 

134 

126 

*122 

108 

12 

18 

145  ! 

Bloomingdale . 

Kingsley  Semin  ary . . 

4 

1 

4 

0 

1  95 

43 

59 

31 

28 

9 

146  ! 

Chattanooga . 

Chattanooga  Normal  Uni¬ 

10 

4 

4 

0 

125 

138 

18 

22 

4 

12 

versity. 

147  j 

Dickson . 

Dickson  Normal  School . 

6 

8 

2 

1 

350 

250 

129 

143 

93, 

85 

148 

Ed  gewood . 

Edgewood  Normal  School*.. 

3 

2 

3 

2 

80 

75 

40 

50 

25 

20 

149 

Fountain  City - 

Holbrook  Normal  College*.. 

4 

5 

1 

2 

119 

75 

90 

56 

14 

9 

150  1 

Greenbrier . 

;  Central  Tennessee  Normal 

2 

1 

2 

1 

j  115 

120 

!  60 

65 

49 

55 

College. 

1 

Holladay . 

1  Independent  Normal 

1  School,  a 

I 

151 

Hornbeck  . 

i  West  Tennessee  Normal 

3 

1 

1 

110 

SO 

80 

80 

20 

10 

College. 

152 

Huntington _ ... 

Southern  Normal  University 

j  l 

8 

12 

8 

400 

200 

400 

200 

153 

J onesboro  . . 

"Warner  Institute . . 

0 

1 

47 

50 

39 

32 

6 

17 

154  | 

Maryville . . 

Freedmen’s  Normal  Insti¬ 

9 

6 

3 

1 

101 

109 

60 

74 

40 

33 

155 

Memphis . 

tute. 

Le  Moyne  Normal  Institute. 

2 

14 

2 

5 

321 

429 

■239 

287 

82 

142 

156 

Morristown . 

Morristown  Normal  College. 

14 

12 

3 

2 

132 

179 

;ioi 

ill  9 

31 

60 

157 

Sparta . 

Dibroll  Normal  Institute. .. . 

1 

4 

1 

0 

109 

122 

I  69 

84 

25 

25 

TEXAS. 

1 

158 

Brenham . 

|  Blinn  Memorial  College . 

4 

1 

3 

0 

68 

16 

32 

8 

13 

3 

159 

C  astro  ville . 

Divine  Providence  Academy. 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

24 

1  0 

10 

0 

i  11 

160 

Commerce . 

!  East  Texas  Normal  College  . 

7 

1 

7 

1 

145 

87 

!  40 

22 

105 

1  65 

161 

Crockett . 

Mary  Allen  Seminary  * . 

1 

14 

1 

5 

0 

229 

1  0 

216 

0 

13 

162 

Cum  by . 

!  Independent N orm  al  College . 

7 

3 

5 

3 

170 

180 

!  70 

80 

15 

20 

163 

Hearn  e 

TTefirne,  Academy* 

2 

4 

O 

1 

1  40 

50 

20 

29 

164 

1  Omen . 

Summer  Hill  Select  School* . 

4 

1 

150 

125 

115 

103 

25 

20 

165 

Whitesboro . 

Whitesboro  Normal  College. 

5 

4 

5 

4 

1  110 

154 

1  o 

0 

110 

154 

UTAH. 

166 

Provo  City . 

Brigham  Young  Academy  *. 

21 

9 

18 

4 

492 

412 

143 

174 

276 

236 

167 

Salt  Lake  City. .. . 

j  Latter-day  Saints  College  . .. 

11 

1 

2 

° 

170 

115 

0 

0 

20 

j 

1 

VIRGINIA. 

- 

168 

Lawrenceville _ 

1  St.  Paul  Normal  and  Indus- 

14 

12 

5 

5 

153 

175 

35 

45 

3 

10 

j  trial  School. 

169 

Reliance . 

1  Shenandoah  Normal  College. 

5 

3 

5 

2 

40 

30 

40 

30 

170 

Rocky  Mount . 

;  Piedmont  Normal  College  ... 

2 

1 

2 

1 

28 

32 

8 

5 

20 

27 

171 

Scottsburg . 

j  Scottsburg  Normal  College.. 

3 

4 

3 

4 

55 

53 

30 

25 

172 

173 

Stuart  . 

]  Stuart  Normal  College . 

!  Mountain  Normal  School  *  .. 

3 

i  2 

2 

O 

2 

2 

0 

1 

60 

1  41 

48 

44 

17 

11 

25 

10 

35 

30 

23 

34 

a  No  report. 
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normal  schools  for  1897-98 — Continued. 


Students. 

Chil¬ 

In  busi¬ 
ness 

course. 

In  high- 
school 
grades. 

dren  in 
model 
school.  1 

6 

6 

6 

<3> 

75 

r2 

75 

a 

c5 

S* 

3 

3 

0 

73 

3 

© 

ia 

14 

15 

16 

ly  is 

! 

1 

55 

3 

6 

100 1 

0 

! 

0 

0 

0 

0  | 

0 1 

20 

45 

0 

0 

0! 

1 

0 1 
1 

34 

52 

0 

i  0 

0  I 

0  j 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i 

0  1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

. ! 

12 

| 

8 

4 

4 

1 

32 

1 

16 

10 

4 

93 

100 

12 

14 

!  128 

22 

15 

!  5 

15 

10 

7 

8 

6 

0 

10 

0 

1 

i  0 

1  I 

1 

0 

0 

1 

2 

CO 

74 

0 

0 

0 

0 

185 

P. 

rj 

I  1 

i  8 

12 

.... 

13 

i  3: 

j  10 

2 

0 

i 

0 

.... 

|  ! 

|  1 

1 

12 

i  2 

i  73 

78 

.... 

1 

1  n-v 

20 

21 

10 

18 

10 

1  2 

l 

1  0 

1  0 

Colored 

stu- 

[dents  in 
|  normal 
course. 


Gradu¬ 

ates 

from 

normal 

course. 


0  0 
0  0 


!  73  !  2 
100  j  GO 


50  40 


120 


8  10  0 
0  i  0  i . 


13 


0 

...  0 
29  .... 
0  10 
0 


45  153  175 
0 


22 


Years  in  normal  course. 

7J 

O 

O 

73 

CO 

.2 

m 

© 

© 

£ 

Volumes  in  library. 

Value  of  grounds,  buildings, 
furniture,  and  scientific 
apparatus. 

| 

24 

25 

as 

6 

34  , 

i 

2,000 

$35, 000 

4 

36 

600 

25,  000 

3 

32 

0 

4,  000 

3 

30 

250 

10,  000 

4 

30 

200 

4,  000 

4 

32 

250 

12,  000 

4 

35 

870 

25,  000 

4 

26 

150 

1 

2,  500 

4 

36 

30 

2,  200 

2 

40 

500 

45,  000 

3 

40 

2,  000 

40,  000 

3 

40 

300 

4,  000 

2 

40 

3,000 

75,  000 

4 

40 

600 

. 

3 

48 

5,  000 

40,  000 

4 

3 

34 

38 

600 

8,  000 

4 

34 

3,000 
500  | 

45,000 
75,  000 

I  6, 000 

20 

200  j 

2 

38 

1,  200 

16, 000 

5 

40 

300 

20,  000 

2 

48 

3,  500 

24,  000 

4 

32 

400 

40,  000 

40 

400 

4,000 

5,  000 

22 

400 

500 

9,  903 

5,  000 

6,  000 

80,000  | 

6 

38 

4 

40 

1,000 

25,000 

4 

37 

350 

55,  000 

3 

44 

300 

1,800 

2 

48 

700 

2,  000 

3 

36 

1,  000 

5,  000 

40 

125 

1,500 

*4 

16 

200 

5,000  ! 

H 

as 


$2,500  $6,172 


5,  200 
365 
2,  209 

1,268 

700 


4, 153 


1.800 
580 
5,  901 


...I  5,800 
0  |  3,  000 
0  0 


w  3J. 

■s*s 


$61,000  i  137 

0  I  138 
0  I  139 
140 


141 

142 


50,000  143 


0  |  144 
0  |  145 
...!  146 


195 


8,  000 

810 


8,  775 
10,  200 
2,  000 


500 


5,500 
1,  000 
1,  200 
3,560 


34,  000 


10,  000 


147 

148 

149 

150 


151 

152 

153 

154 

155 
150 
157 


158 

159 

160 
161 

i  162 

163 

164 

165 


168 

167 


23,668  | . ;  168 


2,  500 
4, 666 

"*’656’ 


0  169 

...  170 
...  171 
...  172 
0  !  173 
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Table  20. — Statistics  of  pr  ivate 


Teachers.  j 

Students. 

Location. 

Fame  of  institution. 

Eutire 

number 

em¬ 

ployed. 

j 

In¬ 
struct¬ 
ing  nor- 
mal  stu¬ 
dents. 

' 

Entire  1 
number  1 
enrolled,  j 

Below 

high 

school 

and 

normal 

grades. 

In 

normal 

course. 

. 

JV 

Female. 

1  ® 
!i 

.2 

73 

3 

© 

Male. 

i 

j  Female. 

|  Male. 

a; 

*c3 

3 

© 

cc 

S 

Female,  j 

* 

3 

4 

:  5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

io 

11 

13 

174 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

Fayetteville . 

Fayetteville  Academy  * . 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

45 

51 

30 

34 

15 

17 

175 

Harpers  Ferry. . . . 

Storer  College . 

Summersville  Normal  School 

4 

7 

4 

7 

76 

92 

19 

48 

25 

24 

176 

Summersville . 

4 

1 

4 

0 

95 

91 

9 

8 

51 

64 

177 

WISCONSIN. 

Milwaukee . 

N ati on  al  German  American 

7 

8 

7 

1 

89 

106 

77 

83 

12 

23 

178 

St.  Francis . 

Teachers’  Seminary. 
Catholic  Normal  School  of 
the  Holy  Family. 

7 

0 

7 

0 

65 

0 

35 

0 

1 

*  Statistics  of  1896-97. 
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CHAPTER  XL VI. 

STATISTICS  OF  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 


During  tlie  scholastic  year  ending  June,  1898,  there  were  enrolled  in  institutions 
of  various  classes  reporting  to  the  Bureau  of  Education  628,115  secondary  students. 
This  was  a  gain  of  41,211  over  the  preceding  year,  or  more  than  7  per  cent.  Tho 
total  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  schools  of  all  classes  in  the  United  States  for 
the  year  was  16,687,643.  The  secondary  students  comprise  about  3.75  per  cent  of 
this  aggregate  enrollment.  The  secondary  students  enumerated  were  distributed 
among  eight  classes  of  institutions  as  follows : 


Institutions. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Publie  high  schools . . . 

189, 187 
],  258 
4,797 
52, 172 
4,  095 
28,  849 

260,  413 
2, 312 
1,  848 
53,  053 
3,  242 
12, 978 
5,004 
2,888 

449,  600 
3,  570 

6,  643 
105,  225 

7.  337 
41,  827 

5,  004 

6,  909 

Public  normal  schools . 

Public  universities  and  collecres. . . . 

Private  high  schools . 

Private  normal  schools . 

Pri  vat  e  Tin iversities  and  oollep'P.s . . .  .  . . . 

Private  colleges  for  women . 

Manual  training  schools . . . 

4,  021 

Total . . 

284, 879 

341,  736 

626, 115 

In  the  elementary  schools  of  nearly  all  the  States  there  are  many  students  pursu¬ 
ing  secondary  studies  where  high  schools  are  not  accessible.  These  students  and 
others  not  reported  probably  exceed  25,000.  The  aggregate  number  of  secondary 
students  in  the  United  States  may  be  safely  estimated  at  650,000.  This  total  does 
not  include  the  70,950  students  enrolled  in  commercial  schools,  although  many  of 
the  branches  taught  in  these  institutions  are  equivalent  to  high-school  studies. 
These  students  who  spend  only  a  few  months  in  the  commercial  schools  are  not 
given  the  standing  of  students  who  are  enrolled  for  the  entire  year  in  secondary 
schools. 

For  the  year  1897-98  there  were  5,315  public  high  schools  and  1,990  private  high 
schools  and  academies  reporting  to  this  office.  This  chapter  is  devoted  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  to  the  statistics  of  these  7,305  secondary  schools.  The  following  table  shows 
the  growth  of  public  and  private  high  schools  and  academies  for  the  past  nine  years : 


Year 

reported. 

Public. 

Private. 

Total. 

Schools. 

Teach¬ 

ers. 

Students. 

Schools. 

Teach¬ 

ers. 

Students. 

Schools. 

Teach¬ 

ers. 

Students. 

1889-90  . 

2,  526 

9, 120 

202,  963 

1,632 

7,  209 

94,  931 

4,158 

16, 329 

297,  894 

1890-91  . 

2,771 

8,  270 

211,  596 

1,714 

0,  231 

98,  400 

4,  485 

14,  501 

809,  996 

1891-92  . 

3,  035 

9,  564 

239,  556 

1,550 

7,  093 

100,  739 

4,585 

16,  657 

340,  295 

1892-93  . 

3,  218 

10, 141 

254,  023 

1,  575 

7, 199 

102,  375 

4,  793 

17,  340 

356,  398 

1893-94  . 

3,  964 

12, 120 

289,  274 

1,  982 

8,  009 

118,  645 

5,  946 

20, 129 

407, 919 

1894-95  . 

4,  712 

14, 122 

350, 099 

2, 180 

8,559 

118,  347 

6,  892 

22,  6S1 

468, 446 

1895-96  . 

4,  974 

15,  700 

380,  493 

2, 108 

8,752 

106,  654 

7,080 

24,  452 

487, 147 

1896-97  . 

5,  109 

16,  809 

409,  433 

2, 100 

9,  574 

107,  633 

7,  209 

26,  883 

517,  068 

1897-98  . 

5,  315 

17,  941 

449,  600 

1,990 

9,  357 

105,  225 

7,  305 

27,  298 

554,  825 
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While  there  has  Leen  a  small  decrease  in  the  number  of  private  high  schools  and 
academies  within  the  last  four  years,  the  increase  in  the  number  of  public  high 
schools  has  been  phenomenal.  In  1889-90  there  were  2,52o  public  high  schools  with 
202,963  secondary  students,  while  in  1897-98  the  number  had  reached  5,315  schools 
with  449,600  students. 

The  relative  progress  of  public  and  private  high  schools  for  the  past  nine  years  is 
shown  in  the  following  table,  which  gives  the  proportion  of  tho  number  of  schools, 
teachers,  and  students  of  the  two  classes: 


Year  reported. 

Per  cent  of  number 
of  schools. 

i  Per  cent  of  number 

1  of  teachers. 

Per  cent  of  number 
of  students. 

Public.  ;  Private. 

Public. 

Private. 

Public. 

Private. 

1889-90 . 

60.  75  |  39.  25 

55.85  J 

44. 15 

68. 13 

31.87 

1890-91 . 

61.  78  j  38.  22 

57.03  | 

42.  97 

68.  26 

31.  74 

1891-92 . 

66.  19  1  33.  81 

57.42  ! 

42.58 

70.  40 

29.  60 

1892-93 . 

66.23  i  33.77 

60.25  j 

39.  75 

70.  78 

29.  22 

1893-94 . 

66.67  1  33.33 

60.21 

39.  79 

70.  91 

29.  09 

1894-95 . 

68.37  t  31.63 

62.26  ! 

37.  74 

74.74 

25.  26 

1895-96 . > . 

70.25  |  29.75 

64.21  j 

35.  79 

78. 11 

21.89 

1896-97 . 

70.87  29.13 

63.71  ; 

36.  29 

79. 18 

20.  82 

1897  98 . 

72.76  :  27.24 

65.72  j 

34.  28 

81.03 

18.  97 

For  the  year  ending  Juno,  1890,  the  public  high  schools  lmd  about  68  per  cent  of 
the  number  of  secondary  students,  and  for  the  year  ending  June,  1898,  about  81  per 
cent. 

It  was  not  until  1889-90  that  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  attempted  to 
collect  statistics  from  all  the  public  high  schools,  although  information  was  collected 
concerning  public  high  schools  in  the  larger  cities  as  early  as  1876.  The  following 
table  shows  the  percentage  of  the  number  of  public  and  private  high-school  students 
to  the  total  population  each  year  for  twenty- seven  years: 

Number  of  secondary  students  in  public  and  private  Idyll  schools. 


Secondary  students. 


Year. 

In  public 
high 

i  schools. 

!  Per  cent 
of  popu- 
i  lation. 

In  private 
high 
schools . 

j  Per  cent 
of  popu¬ 
lation. 

In  both 
classes  of 
schools. 

Per  cent 

1  of  popu- 
j  lation. 

1871  . 

38,  280 

0.  097 

1872  . 

1 

48,  660 

.  120 

1873  . 

56,640 

.  137 

1874  . 

61,  860 

.  145 

1875  .  . 

68,  580 

.  157 

1876 .  . 

22,  982 

0.  051 

73,  740 

.164 

96, 722 

1  0.215 

1877 . 

24,  925 

.  054 

73, 560 

.160 

98, 485 

.214 

1878 . . 

28. 124 

.059 

73,  620 

.  155 

101,  744 

.214 

1879...- . - . 

27,163 

.  056 

74, 160 

.152 

101,  323 

.208 

1880 . 

26,  609 

.053 

75,  840 

.151 

102, 449 

.204 

1881 . 

36,  594 

.071 

80,  160 

.156 

116,754 

.227 

1882  S3 . . . 

39,  581 

.074 

88,  920 

.166 

128,  501 

.240 

1883  84 . 

34,  672 

.063 

95, 280 

.174 

129,  952 

.237 

1884  85 . 

35,  307 

.063 

97,  020 

.173 

132,  327 

.236 

1885-86 . 

70,  241 

.122 

86,  400 

j  .150 

156,  641 

.272 

1886-87 . 

80,  004 

.136 

83. 160 

.142 

163, 164 

.278 

1887  88 . 

116,  009 

.  194 

69,  GOO 

.116 

185,  609 

.310 

1888  89 . 

125, 542 

.205 

79,  440 

.130 

204,  982 

.335 

1889  90 . 

a  202,  963 

a.  324 

94,  931 

.152 

297,  894 

.476 

1890  91 . . . 

211,  596 

.331 

98,  400 

.154 

309,  996 

.485 

1891  92 . 

239,  556 

.369 

100, 739 

.  155 

340,  295 

.524 

1892  93 . 

254,  023 

.383 

102,  375 

.154 

356,  398 

.537 

1893  94 . . . 

289,  274 

.425 

118,  645 

.174 

407,  919 

.599 

1894  95 . 

350, 099 

.509 

118, 347 

.172 

468,446  | 

.681 

1895-96 . 

380,  493 

.539 

106.  654 

.151 

487, 147  j 

.690 

1896  97 . . . 

409.  433 

.573 

107,  633 

.151 

517,066  | 

.724 

1897  98 . 

449,600  ! 

.618 

105, 225 

.144 

; 

554,825  i 

.762 

a  Previous  to  1890  only  the  pupils  in  public  city  high  schools  are  given.  Prom  1890  onward  all 
public  high  schools  are  included. 
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In  tlie  above,  table  the  statistics  of  the  years  from  1871  to  1889  have  been  carefully- 
corrected  upon  the  basis  of  reports  for  later-  years.  Prior  to  1890  the  number  of 
students  reported  by  a  largo  number  of  the  private  high  schools  included  the  whole 
number  in  attendance,  the  elementary  pupils  as  woll  as  the  secondary  students.  An 
attempt  has  been  made  in  the  preceding  table  to  eliminate  all  pupils  below  the  high 
school  grades. 

Puhlic  I  lie;  ii  Schools. 

The  statistics  of  public  high  schools  are  summarized  in  Tables  1  to  15  and  the 
information  concerning  each  school  is  given  in  detail  in  Table  42.  Tables  16  to  29 
relate  exclusively  to  private  high  schools  and  academies,  while  Tables  30  to  38  com¬ 
bine  the  statistics  of  public  and  private  high  schools.  Tables  39  and  40  show  the 
distribution  of  secondary  students  by  States  in  the  various  classes  of  institutions. 

The  number  of  public  high  schools  reporting  to  this  office  for  the  year  1897-98  was 
5,315,  a  gain  of  203  schools  over  the  preceding  year.  The  number  of  these  schools 
which  were  departments  of  city  or  village  systems  was  4,695,  while  only  620  were 
reported  as  independent.  Of  the  number  belonging  to  city  or  village  systems  700 
arc  in  cities  which  have  8,000  pox>ulation  or  over.  The  620  independent  public  high 
schools  are  generally  outside  the  cities  or  villages. 

The  number  of  teachers  instructing  students  in  the  public  high  schools  as  shown 
in  Table  1  was  17,941,  the  number  of  men  being  8,542  and  the  number  of  women 
9,399.  This  was  an  increase  of  1,132  in  the  number  of  teachers  over  the  preceding 
year. 

Table  1  also  shows  that  the  public  high  schools  had  449,600  secondary  students, 
189,187  males  and  260,413  females.  There  was  a  gain  of  40,167  students,  or  only  a 
little  less  than  10  per  cent.  The  male  students  comprised  42.08  per  cent  of  the 
whole  number,  and  the  female  students  57.92  per  cent. 

The  States  of  the  North  Central  Division  had  225,578  of  the  public  high  school 
students,  or  considerably  more  than  half  the  total  number  for  the  United  States. 
The  North  Atlantic  Division  had  141,747  secondary  students  in  the  public  high 
schools,  the  South  Central  32,888,  the  South  Atlantic  24,383,  and  the  Western  Divi¬ 
sion  25,004. 

Included  in  the  449,600  there  vTere  6,306  colored  secondary  students.  It  is  noticeable 
that  only  2,858  of  these  colored  students  were  in  the  two  Southern  divisions,  while 
the  other  divisions  had  3,448.  If  the  681  colored  secondary  students  in  Missouri  be 
subtracted  from  the  number  in  the  North  Central  Division  and  added  to  the  total  in 
the  two  Southern  divisions  the  number  would  be  3,539  for  the  South  and  2,767  for 
the  Eastern,  Northern,  and  Western  sections  of  the  country. 

STUDENTS  AND  COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

Table  2  shows  the  number  of  secondary  students  in  classical  and  scientific  courses 
known  to  be  preparing  for  college,  the  number  ef  graduates  in  1898,  the  number  of 
college  preparatory  students  in  the  graduating  classes,  and  the  number  of  public 
high  school  students  in  military  drill.  The  number  preparing  for  college  was  51,066, 
or  11.36  per  cent  of  the  whole  number.  The  iminbei;  of  graduates  was  53,022,  or 
almost  12  per  cent  of  the  total  enrollment.  The  number  of  graduates  prepared  for 
college  was  14,552,  or  27.45  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  graduates.  The  number 
of  students  in  military  drill  was  9,032,  an  increase  of  371  over  the  preceding  year. 
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Students  in  certain  courses  and  studies  in  public  high  schools . 


Courses,  studies,  etc. 

Humber 

of 

students.! 

Per  cent 
of  total 
number 
of 

secondary 

students. 

Male 

students. 

Per  cent 
of  total 
number 
of  male 
students. 

Eemalo 

students. 

Per  cent 
of  total 
number 
of  female 
students. 

Students  preparing  for  college: 

Classical  course . 

27,  935 
23, 131 

6.  21 
5. 15 

13,  575 
12,  056 

7.18 

6.37 

14, 360 
11,075 

5.52 

4.25 

51,  C66 

11.36 

25,  631 

13.55 

25,  435 

9.  77 

Graduating  in  1898 . . 

53,  022 

14,  552 

223, 307 
14,  021 

11.79 

19, 247 

6,  699 

87,  529 
7,656 
12,  006 
23, 336 

10. 17 

33,  775 

7,  853 

12.  97 

College  preparatory  students  in  gradu¬ 
ating  class . . . 

a  27.  45 

a  34. 81 

a  23.  25 

Students  in— 

Latin . . . 

49.  67 

46.  27 

135,  778 
6,  305 
21,911 

52. 14 

Greek . 

3. 12 

4.  05 

2.44 

French . 

33,917 
59,  577 

7.  54 

6.  35 

8.41 

•German . 

13.  25 

12.  3-4 

36,  241 
145,  682 
72,  026 
5,  234 
10,  819 
53,  545 

1  13. 92 

Algebra . . . - . - . 

252,  358 

56.13 

106,  676 
49,  787 

56.39 

55.  94 

Geometrv . 

121,813 
10,200 
17, 170 
93,038 
37, 329 
112,133 

27.  09 

23.  £2 

27.68 

Trigonometry  . . . . . 

2.27 

4,966 
6,  351 
30, 493 

2.  63 

2.  01 

Astronomy . . . . . 

3.82 

3.  36 

4. 15 

Physics . 

20.  G9 

20.88 

20.56 

Chemistry . - . . . 

8.30 

16,  450 
47,  i  74 

8.  70 

20,  879 

8.  02 

Physical  geography . 

24.94 

24.88 

65,  059 
11,921 

24.  98 

Geology . 

19,  646 
134,  785 
12,  325 

4.  37 

7,  725 
57, 392 

4.  08 

4.58 

Physiology . . . . . 

29.  98 

30.34 

77, 393 
7,  970 

29.  72 

Psychology . . 

2.  74 

4,355 

2.30 

3.06 

Rhetoric . . 

161,724 
180, 156 
169,  478 
102,  242 

35.97 

66, 949 

35.  39 

94,775 

36.39 

English  literature . 

40.  07 

74,014 

39. 12 

106, 142 
99, 842 
58,  245 

40.  76 

History  (other  than  United  States). 
Civics . . . 

37.70 
22.  74 

69,  036 
43, 997 

36.  81 
23.26 

38.  34 
22.  37 

a  Per  cent  of  number  of  graduates. 


The  above  table  is  a  synopsis  of  the  summaries  exhibited  in  Tables  2  to  11.  About 
11  per  cent  of  the  male  students  and  nearly  10  per  cent  of  the  female  students  were 
preparing  for  college.  About  10  per  cent  of  the  male  students  and  13  per  cent  of 
the  female  students  enrolled  graduated  in  1898.  Nearly  35  per  cent  of  the  male 
graduates  and  about  23  per  cent  of  the  female  graduates  liad  prepared  for  college. 

As  shown  in  the  above  table,  there  were  223,307  public  high  school  students  study¬ 
ing  Latin,  or  almost  50  per  cent  of  the  whole  number.  More  than  4G  per  cent  of  the 
male  students  and  52  per  cent  offthe  female  students  were  studying  Latin  in  1897-98. 
The  number  in  each  State  is  given  in  Table  3.  The  numbers  and  percentages  for  the 
other  leading  high  school  studies  are  given  in  the  above  table  for  the  United  States, 
and  by  States  in  detail  in  Tables  3  to  11. 

Latin  was  taught  dn  4,488  of  the  5,315  public  high  schools.  This  was  an  increase 
of  260  in  the  number  of  schools  offering  Latin.  The  number  of  students  was  25,293 
more  than  the  preceding  year,  an  increase  of  more  than  12  per  cent. 

The  table  wThich  follows  shows  the  per  cent  of  students  in  certain  courses  and 
studies  each  year  for  the  past  nine  years.  The  per  cent  of  students  in  Latin 
increased  from  34.69  in  1889-90  to  49.67  in  1897-98.  In  several  other  branches  the 
increase  was  quite  as  marked. 
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Per  cent  of  toted  number  of  secondary  students  in  public  high  schools  in  certain  courses 

and  studies,  etc. 


Students  and  studies. 


Males  . . . 
Females . 


Preparing  for  college  clas¬ 
sical  course . 

Preparing  for  college  sci¬ 
entific  courses . 


Total  preparing  for 
college . 


Graduates . . 

Graduates  prepared  for 

college  a . 

Studying— 

Latin . 

Greek . . 

French . 

German . 

Algebra . . 

Geometry . 

Trigonometry . 

Astronomy . 

Physics . . . 

Chemistry  . . 

Physical  geography . . . 

Geology . ~ _ 

Physiology . 

Psychology _ _ 

Iiiietoric . 

English  literature . 

History  (other  than 

United  States) . 

Civics  . 


18S9-90. 

1890-91. 

1891-92.! 

1 

1892-93. 

1893-94. 

1894-95. 

1895-96. 

j 

1896-97J 

_ 1 

1897-93. 

42.  67 

40.  27 

40.  59 

40. 10 

40. 45 

41. 15 

41.51 

42.  36 

42.  08 

57.33 

59.73 

59.41 

59.90 

59.55 

58. 85 

58.49 

57.64 

57.92 

7.  38 

6.  04 

6.  33 

7.50 

7.87 

7.53 

7.68 

6.6,2 

6.21 

7.  06 

5.  80 

6.90 

7.10 

!  6.43 

6.22 

j  6.14 

5.55 

5. 15 

14.44 

11.84 

13.23 

14.  80 

14.  30 

13.75 

j  13. 82 

12.17 

11.36 

10.  78 

12.00 

11.48 

12.00 

|  12. 90 

12.11 

j  12. 05 

12.22 

11.79 

28.58 

82. 44 

29.97 

!  26. 70 

28.08 

j  29. 28 

29.  26 

27. 45 

34.  69 

41.20 

38.88 

43.06 

44.  78 

43.  97 

46. 18 

48.  36 

49.  G7 

3.  05 

3.00 

3.  08 

3.40 

3.  33 

3. 10 

3.11 

3.13 

3.12 

5.  84 

5.  70 

5. 18 

6. 42 

6.81 

6. 52 

6.  99 

6.  86 

7.  54 

10.  51 

15.  92 

10.  43 

11.  92 

31.77 

11.  40 

12.  00 

12.42 

13.  25 

45. 40 

52.20 

48.93 

52.  88 

56.14 

54.  27 

54.64 

55. 46 

56. 13 

21.33 

24.60 

23.71 

26.00 

27.20 

25.  34 

26.23 

26.  71 

27.  09 

2.37 

2. 73 

2.  93 

2. 53 

2.  48  i 

2.45 

2. 27 

i 

4.79 

4.40 

4.21 

3.  82 

22.  21 

24.  00 

22.  82 

23.  27 

25. 29 

22.  77 

22.  03 

21.  09 

20.  69 

10.10 

10.  20 

10. 17 

10.  00 

10.  31 

9.15 

8.95 

8.  83 

8.  30 

23.  89 

25.  54 

25.  38 

24.  94 

5.  00 

4.80 

4.  62 

4.37 

29. 95 

31.94 

30.  84 

29. 98 

2.  74 

3.00  : 

2.90 

2.  74 

32.  05 

32.  34 

34.  24 

35.  97 

40.  07 

27.31 

28.20 

30.  97 

33.88 

38.48 

34.33 

35.  28 

35.  76 

37.70 
22.  74 

a  Per  cent  of  total  number  of  graduates. 


There  has  been  a  falling  off  in  the  proportion  of  students  preparing  for  college 
since  1889-90,  although  the  actual  number  each  year  has  been  larger.  In  1889-90 
the  per  cent  of  public  high  school  students  preparing  for  college  was  14.44  and  in 
1897-88  only  11.36. 

Table  12  gives  the  statistics  of  public  high  schools  in  cities  of  8,000  population 
and  over.  There  were  700  such  schools,  with  6,880  instructors  and  208,775  students, 
in  1897-98.  Outside  of  these  cities  there  were  4,615  public  high  schools,  with  11,061 
instructors  and  240,825  students.  In  the  cities  these  schools  had  an  average  of  298 
Students  to  a  school,  while  the  average  outside  of  the  cities  was  52  students  to  a 
school,  as  shown  in  Table  14. 


EQUIPMENT  AND  INCOME. 

Table  15  exhibits  the  equipment  and  income  of  public  high  schools  in  each  State. 
The  number  of  volumes  in  the  libraries  of  4,341  schools  was  2, 380, 895 ;  the  value  of 
grounds,  buildings,  scientific  apparatus,  etc.,  owned  by  4,300  schools  was  $83,096,050. 
Only  1,905  schools  were  able  to  report  the  amount  of  State  or  municipal  aid  received, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  in  most  cases  separate  accounts  are  not  kept  of  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  public  appropriations  used  by  the  high  schools.  The  amount  of  public 
money  received  by  tbe  1,905  high  schools  was  $4,816,237.  The  amount  received 
from  tuition  fees  by  1,646  schools  was  $552,932;  the  amount  received  from  202 
schools  from  productive  funds  was  $209,847,  and  the  amount  received  by  786  schools 
from  other  sources  unclassified  was  $1,630,831.  It  is  certain  that  nearly  all  of  the 
latter  item  should  be  credited  to  State,  county,  or  city  appropriations. 

The  total  income  of  2,141  schools  reporting  this  item  was  $7,209,847.  This  was  an 
average  of  nearly  $3,368  to  the  school.  It  is  hardly  probable  that  this  average  would 
be  maintained  by  the  3,174  schools  not  reporting  this  item. 
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Private  High  Schools  and  Academies. 

The  statistics  of  private  liigli  schools,  academies,  and  seminaries  having  students 
of  no  higher  grade  than  secondary  are  summarized  in  Tables  16  to  29,  inclusive. 
The  tables  from  16  to  26  are  similar  in  form  to  Tables  1  to  11,  in  -which  the  statistics 
of  public  high  schools  are  summarized,  and  the  two  scries  may  bo  compared.  Tables 
27  and  15  may  also  be  compared.  Tabic  30  is  a  comparative  showing  of  the  average 
numbers  of  teachers  and  students  in  public  and  private  high  schools. 

The  number  of  private  secondary  schools  reporting  for  1897-98  was  1,990,  or  110 
less  than  the  number  reporting  the  year  before.  Table  16  shows  that  these  schools 
had  9,357  teachers  instructing  secondary  students,  a  decrease  of  217,  and  that  these 
schools  had  105,225  students,  a  decrease  of  2,408  from  the  previous  year.  The  total 
number  of  secondary  students  included  1,659  colored  students,  260  in  the  North 
Atlantic  division,  15  in  the  North  Central  and  Western  divisions,  and  1,384  in  private 
colored  schools  in  the  two  Southern  divisions.  The  number  of  elementary  pupils 
reported  by  the  1,990  schools  aggregated  124,807. 

STUDENTS  AND  COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

The  number  of  students  in  private  secondary  schools  preparing  for  college  was 
26,693,  about  25  per  cent  of  the  number  enrolled  and  a  decrease  of  3,637  from  the 
year  before.  As  shown  in  Table  17,  the  number  of  these  college  preparatory  students 
preparing  for  the  classical  course  was  16,361,  and  the  number  preparing  for  scien¬ 
tific  courses  10,332.  The  number  of  graduates  in  the  class  of  1898  was  12,148,  or 
nearly  12  per  cent  of  the  number  of  secondary  students  enrolled.  In  the  classes  that 
graduated  there  were  5,388  students  prepared  for  college,  or  more  than  44  per  cent 
of  the  graduates.  There  were  7,854  students  in  military  drill,  an  increase  of  1,206 
over  the  preceding  year. 

Tables  18  to  23  give  the  number  of  students  in  each  of  18  high  school  studies  in 
each  State,  while  the  percentages  of  students  in  these  studies  are  shown  in  Tables 
24,  25,  and  26.  The  following  table  is  a  synopsis  showing  the  number  and  per  cent 
of  students  by  sex  in  college  preparatory  courses  and  in  the  leading  high  school 
studies  in  private  institutions  of  secondary  grade  in  1897-98: 

Studies  in  certain  courses  and  studies  in  private  high  schools  and  academies. 


Courses,  studies,  etc. 

Number 

students. 

Per  cent 
of  total 
number 
of  second¬ 
ary  stu- 
1  dents. 

|  Male 
,  students. 

Per  cent 
of  total 
number 
of  male 
students. 

Female 

students. 

Per  cent 
of  total 
number 
of  female 
students. 

Students  preparing  for  college  : 

Classical  course . 

16,  361 

|  15. 54 

!  11,128 

21.33 

5,  233 

9. 86 

Scientific  courses . 

10,  332 

9.82 

7,429 

14.  23 

2,  903 

5.  47 

Total  preparing  for  college . 

28,  693 

1  25. 36 

18,  557 

35.  56 

8, 136 

15.  33 

Graduating  in  1898 . 

12, 148 

11.54 

6,  302 

12.  08 

5,  846 

11.  02 

College  preparatory  students  in  gradu¬ 

ating  class . 

5,  388 

j  a  44.  35 

3,628 

a  57.  57 

1,760 

a  30. 11 

Students  in — 

Latin . . 

50,  986 

48.45 

27,  908 

53.49 

23,  078 

43.  50 

Greek  . 

10,973 

10.43 

8,983 

i  17.21 

1,990 
15,  566 

3.  75 

French . 

24,248 

23.  04 

8,682 

16.  64 

29.  34 

German . 

19,417 

18.45 

9,  719 

18.  63 

9,  698 

18.  28 

Algebra  . 

54,397 

51.  70 

29,470 

56.  49 

24,  927 

46.  99 

Geometry  . 

25,702 

|  24. 43 

14,791 

28.  35 

10,  911 

20. 57 

Trigonometry . . 

5,  519 

5.25 

3,447  ] 

G.  61 

2,  072 

3.  91 

Astronomy . 

7,263 

6.91 

2,188 

4.19 

5,  075 

9.  57 

Physics . 

20,612 

19.  59 

10,230  ! 

19.  61 

10,  382 

19.  57 

Chemistry . 

10, 119 

9.02 

4,991 

9.  57 

5,  128 

9.  67 

Physical  geography . 

22,  849  1 

21.  79 

10,  555 

20.23 

12, 294 

23.17 

Geology . 

6,205 

5.  90 

2,  506 

4.  80 

3,  699 

6.  97 

Physiology . 

28,205  ! 

26.  80 

12,  561 

24.08 

15, 644 

29.  49 

Psychology . 

7,873  | 

7.48 

2,  814 

5.  39 

5,  059 

9.  54 

Rhetoric . 

34,124 

32.  43 

15,  164 

29.  07 

18,  960 

35.74 

English  literature . 

35,654  ! 

33. 88 

15,  709 

30.11 

19, 945 

37.59 

History . 

39,  556  1 

37.  59 

18, 346 

35.16 

21,210 
8,  590 

39.  98 

Civics . —  - . 

16,  565 

15.  74 

7,  975 

15.29 

16. 19 

a  Per  cent  of  total  number  of  graduates. 
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A  comparison  of  tins  table  with  the  similar  table  relating  to  public  high  schools 
will  show  that  while  the  private  secondary  schools  were  preparing  over  25  per  cent 
of  their  students  for  college  but  little  more  than  11  per  cent  of  the  public  high  school 
students  were  making  snch  preparation.  Iu  the  private  schools  48.45  per  cent 
studied  Latin,  as  against  49.67  per  cent  in  the  public  high  schools.  The  per  cent 
studying  algebra  in  the  private  high  schools  was  51.70  and  in  the  public  high 
schools  56.13  per  cent. 

The  progress  made  by  the  private  high  schools  and  academies  iu  the  past  nine 
years,  as  indicated  in  the  increased  percentages  of  students  in  certain  courses  and 
studies,  may  be  seen  from  the  following  table : 

Per  cent  of  total  number  secondary  students  in  private  high  schools  and  academics  in 

certain  courses  and  studies. 


Students  and  studies. 

1889-90. 

1890-91. 

1891-92. 

1892-93. 

1893-94. 

1894-95. 

1895-96. 

1896-97. 

1897-98. 

Males . 

50.  07 

50.97 

52. 14 

52.  10 

50.39 

48.  46 

50.15 

49.  44 

49.  58 

Females . 1 

49.93 

49.  03 

47.  86 

47.90 

49.61 

51.  54 

49.85 

50.  56 

50.  42 

Preparing  for  college, 

classical  course . 1 

17.54  1 

13.  62 

15.87 

15.60 

16.36 

17.  30 

18.  50 

17.72 

15.  54 

Preparing  for  college,  sci-  1 

entitle  courses . ] 

10.16 

7.62 

9.  22 

10.  90 

9.  55 

9.78 

10.78 

10.45 

9.  82 

Total  preparing  for 

1 

college . 

27.70 

21.  24 

25.  09 

26.  50 

25.91 

;  27.08 

29.28 

28. 17 

25.36 

Graduates . ■ 

8.  50 

7.22 

8.41 

8.  70 

9.40 

10.11 

10.  58 

10.  93 

11.  54 

Graduates  prepared  for 

1 

college  ct. ....  • _ _ 

61.  37 

61.  68 

60. 10 

50.  39 

47.93 

46.55 

i  46. 81 

44.  35 

Studying— 

1 

Latin . 

31.  32 

37.00 

33.  60 

39.  23 

40.  77 

43.14 

46.  36 

46.  67 

48.45 

Greek . 

7.02 

8.  00 

8.48 

8.  61 

9.  04 

9.55 

9.83 

10.  22 

10.  43 

French  . 

17.  03 

16.  30 

16.  69 

18.  47 

18.  85 

19.38 

21.31 

21.83 

23.  04 

German . 

13.  55 

15. 10 

14.45 

15.63 

15.  25 

16.  07 

17.46 

18.84 

18.  45 

Algebra . . . 

37. 12 

45.  00 

44.  57 

42.  75 

44.  37 

46.  88 

49.  22 

49.  50 

51.  70 

Geometry . 

17.  36 

19.  60 

19.  66 

20.  37 

20.  54 

22.  06 

23.84 

24.  45 

24.  43 

Tri ounoiuetry  . 

4.  37 

5.  76 

5.93 

5.  39 

5.  51 

5.  45 

5.  25 

Astronomy . . 

6.  69 

7.  99 

7.  46 

6.  91 

Physics . 

18.  39 

20.  98 

20.16 

19.  76 

20.91 

20.  32 

21.  02 

20. 14 

19.59 

Chemistry . 

8.  59 

10.60 

9.  83 

9.  94 

10.  32 

9.  79 

9.  89 

10.  49 

9.  62 

Physical  geography  . 

18. 15 

22.77 

21.  81 

21.  79 

Geology 

7.  08 

6.61 

6. 11 

5.  90 

Physiologv. . . 

22.  34 

28.01 

26.  7  L 

26.  80 

Psychology 

. 

5. 13 

6.  74 

7.  35 

7.  48 

Rhetoric . . 

29. 12 

32.01 

32.  CO 

32.  43 

Fnglish  literature _ 

33.88 

History  (other  than 

United  States) . 

28.98 

33. 10 

1  32. 22 

32.  46 

34.07 

35.  60 

37.  35 

37.31 

37.  59 

Civics . 

15.  74 

a  Per  cent  of  number  of  graduates. 


The  per  cent  of  graduates  has  increased  steadily  from  8.50  in  1890  to  11.54  iu  1898. 
The  proportion  of  graduates  prepared  for  college  to  the  total  number  of  graduates 
each  year  has  decreased  from  61.37  per  cent  in  1891  to  44.35  per  cent  in  1898.  As  in 
the  case  of  the  public  high  schools,  there  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the  number 
of  students  in  Latin.  In  1889-90  the  per  cent  was  31.32,  and  iu  1897-98  it  had 
increased  to  48.45.  Iu  the  nine  years  the  proportion  studying  algebra  increased 
from  37.12  to  51.70  per  cent.  In  the  same  period  the  number  studying  Greek 
increased  from  7.02  to  10.43  per  cent.  In  several  other  leading  high  school  studies 
the  increase  is  not  less  marked. 

ED  98 - 129 
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EQUIPMENT  AND  INCOME. 

The  equipment,  income,  benefactions,  value  of  endowment,  etc.,  of  the  private 
secondary  schools  are  exhibited  in  Table  27.  Of  the  1,990  schools,  1,397  reported 
libraries  with  an  aggregate  of  1,718,631  volumes.  The  value  of  buildings,  grounds, 
scientific  apparatus,  etc.,  owned  by  1,421  of  these  schools  was  $60,769,995.  Only 
297  of  these  schools  received  aid  from  public  funds  to  the  amount  of  $162,299.  The 
amount  received  in  tuition  fees  by  1,245  schools  was  $6,349,804,  while  304  schools 
received  $838,978  from  productive  funds.  Receipts  from  sources  not  indicated 
amounted  to  $976,755  for  430  schools.  The  aggregate  income  of  1,316  schools  was 
$8,329,836.  Benefactions  amounting  to  $1,298,670  were  received  by  181  schools.  The 
total  money  value  of  the  endowment  of  358  of  these  institutions  was  $44,404,372. 

Denominational  Schools. 

The  number  of  private  secondary  schools  reported  as  undei  the  control  of  reli¬ 
gious  denominations  in  1897-98  was  968.  There  were  52,604  students  in  these  denom¬ 
inational  schools,  as  against  52,621  in  nonsectarian  schools.  In  Table  43,  which  gives 
in  detail  tho  statistics  of  private  secondary  schools,  the  name  of  the  religious 
denomination  controlling  each  school  is  given  in  column  4.  From  Tables  28  and  29, 
which  show  the  number  of  schools  in  each  State  controlled  by  each  religious  denom¬ 
ination,  the  following  statement  is  condensed: 


Religious  denomination. 


Nonsectarian . . . . . 

Roman  Catholic . . . 

Baptist . 

Presbyterian . . 

Episcopal . . . 

Methodist  Episcopal  South 

Methodist . 

Friends . 

Congregational . 

Lutheran . 

All  other  denominations  . . . 

Total . 


Schools. 

Instruct¬ 

ors. 

Students. 

1,022 

4,  653 

52, 621 

351 

1,662 

14,  325 

92 

401 

6,  412 

99 

439 

5,348 

108 

710 

5,315 

51 

205 

4, 157 

56 

289 

4,093 

55 

297 

3,  597 

53 

225 

3,  362 

33 

135 

1,780 

70 

341 

4,  215 

1,990 

9,  357 

105,  225 

Public  and  Private  Secoxdarv  Schools. 

Table  30  presents  a  comparison  of  certain  statistics  of  public  and  private  high 
schools.  For  example,  it  is  shown  that  the  public  high  schools  have  an  average  of 
about  85  students  to  a  school,  while  the  average  number  for  the  private  high  school 
is  54. 

The  statistics  of  public  and  private  secondary  schools  are  combined  in  Tables  31 
to  38.  Table  31  shows  that  the  7,305  schools  had  27,298  teachers  for  secondary  stu¬ 
dents  and  554,825  students.  Of  these  secondary  students  241,359,  or  43.50  per  cent, 
were  males  and  313,466,  or  56.50  per  cent,  were  females.  It  is  shown  in  Table  32 
that  77,759,  or  14  per  cent,  of  tho  secondary  students  were  preparing  for  college. 
The  graduates  for  1898  numbered  65,170,  or  nearly  12  per  cent  of  the  entire  number 
enrolled.  The  number  of  graduates  who  had  prepared  for  college  was  19,940,  or 
30.60  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  graduates. 

The  number  and  per  cent  of  high  school  students  in  each  of  tho  eighteen  leading 
high  school  studies  in  each  State  is  given  in  Tables  33  to  38.  The  following  synop¬ 
sis  shows  the  number  and  per  cent  of  students  in  certain  courses  and  studies  for  the 
United  States : 
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Students  in  certain  courses  and  studies  in  public  and  private  high  schools  and  academies. 


Courses,  studies,  etc. 

Humber 

of 

students. 

Per  cent 
of  total 
number 
of 

secondary 

students. 

Male 

students. 

Per  cent 
of  total 
number 
of  male 
students. 

Female 

students. 

Per  cent 
of  total 
number 
of  female 
students. 

Students  preparing  for  college : 

44,  296 
38,  463 

7.  99 

24,  703 

10.  24 

19,  593 
13,978 

6.  25 

6.  03 

19,  485 

8.  07 

4.46 

77,  759 

14.02 

44, 188 

18.31 

33,  571 

10.71 

Graduating  in  1868  . 

65, 170 

11.  75 

25,  549 

10.  59 

39,  621 

12.  64 

College  preparatory  students  in  gradu¬ 
ating  class  . . . . - . 

19,  940 

'274,293 
24,  994 

a  30.  60 

10,  327 

a  40.  42 

9,  613 

a.24.  26 

Students  in— 

Latin  _ _ _ _ _ _ ........ 

49.  44 

115, 437 

47.  83 

158,  856 

50.  68 

G  reelt _ ......... _ .... _ .... 

4.  50 

16,  639 

6.  89 

8,  355 

2.  67 

French  . . . . . . . . 

58, 165 

10.  48 

20,  688 

8.57 

37,  477 
45,  939 

11.  96 

German . 

78,  994 

14.  24 

33,  055 

13.  70 

14.  66 

Algebra  . . . . 

306,  755 
147, 515 

55.  29 

136, 146 
'64,  578 

56.41 

170,  609 
82,  937 

54. 43 

Geometry . . . ....... 

26.  59 

26.  76 

26.46 

Trigonometry. . . 

15,  719 

2.83 

8,  413 

3.49 

7,306 
15,  894 

2.  33 

Astronomy . 

24,  433 
113,  650 
47,  448 

4.40 

8,  539 

3.  54 

5.07 

Physics . 

20.  48 

49,  723 

20.  60 

63,  927 
26, 007 
77,  353 
15,  620 

20.  39 

Chemistry . . . . . 

8.  55 

21,441 
57,  629 

8.  88 

8.30 

Physical  geography . 

134, 982 

24.  33 

23.88 

24.  68 

Geology . 

25,  851 

4.  66 

10,  231 

4.  24 

4.98 

Physiology . . . 

162,  990 
20, 198 
195,  848 
215,  810 

29.38 

69,  953 
7,169 
82,113 
89,  723 

28.98 

93,  037 

29.68 

Psychology  . . 

3.  64 

2.97 

13,  029 
113,  735 
126,  087 
121,  052 
66,  835 

4. 16 

Rhetoric  . 

35.  30 

34.  02 

36.  28 

English  literature . 

38.  90 

37.18 

40.  22 

History  (other  than  United  States) . 
Civics  . . . 

209,  034 
118,  807 

37.  68 
21.41 

87,  982 
51,  872 

36.  45 
21.53 

38.  62 
21.32 

a  Per  cent  of  number  of  graduates. 

The  progress  made  by  public  and  private  secondary  schools  in  the  increased  per¬ 
centage  of  students  pursuing  certain  studies  has  been  noticed  in  referring  to  the 
summaries  of  the  two  classes  of  schools  separately. 

In  1889-90  the  per  cent  of  secondary  students  in  public  and  private  high  schools 
studying  Latin  was  33.62.  For  the  eight  years  since  there  has  been  each  year  a  large 
increase  in  the  number  of  Latin  students,  until  the  percentage  for  1897-98  was  49.44. 
There  has  been  but  little  variation  in  the  proportion  of  students  in  Greek,  and  but 
a  small  increase  in  the  percentage  of  students  in  French,  while  the  percentage  of 
those  studying  German  increased  from  11.48  in  1889-90  to  14.24  in  i.897-98.  In  1889-90 
the  per  cent  of  students  in  algebra  was  42.77,  and  in  1897-98  it  had  increased  to 
55.29.  The  per  cent  in  geometry  increased  from  20.07  to  26.59  in  the  same  time. 
The  percentage  of  students  in  history  other  than  history  of  the  United  States 
increased  from  27.83  to  37.68  per  cent  in  the  eight  years.  These  percentages  for 
each  of  the  nine  years  are  shown  in  the  following  synopsis: 


rer  cent  of  total  number  of  secondary  students  in  public  and  private  high  schools  and 
academies  in  certain  courses  and  studies,  etc. 


Students  and  studies.  | 

1889-90.1 

1890-91. 

1891-92. 

1892-93. 

1893-94. 

1894-95. 

1895-96. 

I _ 

1896-97. 

1897-98. 

Males . 

45.03 

43.67 

44.  01 

43.  62 

43.  39 

43.00 

43.  40 

_ 

43.  84 

_ 

43.50 

Females . . 

54.  97 

56.  33 

55.  99 

56.  38 

56.61 

57.  00 

56.  60 

56. 16 

56.  50 

Preparing  for  college,  clas¬ 

sical  course  . 

10.61 

8.  45 

9. 18 

9.90 

10.  34 

10.  00 

10.  05 

8.  94 

7.  99 

Preparing  for  college,  sci¬ 

entific  courses  . 

8.05 

6.  38 

7.  59 

8.  22 

7.33 

7.11 

7.16 

6.  57 

6.  03 

Total  preparing  for 
college . 

18.  66 

14.83 

16.  77 

18. 12 

17.  67 

17.11 

17.21 

15.51 

14.02 

Graduates . 

10.  05 

ioTET 

10.87 

11.46 

11.88 

11.60 

11.73 

11.95 

11.75 

Graduates  prepared  for 

college  a . 

35.  74 

39. 15 

36.  62 

30.  92 

32.  44 

32.  69 

32.  60 

30.  60 

a  Per  cent  of  total  number  of  graduates. 
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Per  cent  of  total  number  of  secondary  students  in  public  and  private  high  schools  and 
academies  in  certain  courses  and  studies,  etc. — Continued. 


Students  and  studies.  !  1889-90.!  1890-91.!  1891-92.  1892-93.!  1893-94.!  1894-95. 1 1S95-9G.1 1896-97.'  1897-98. 

I  i  III!! 


I  r  ■ 

~  1  i  '1  ! 

_ * 

Studying— 

Latin . 

33.  62 

39.  80 

38.  80 

41.94 

43.  59 

43.  76 

46.  22 

48.01 

49.  44 

G  reek . 

4.  32 

4.  65 

4.  68 

4.  92 

4.  99 

4.73 

4.58 

4.  GO 

4.50 

French . . 

9.41 

9.  06 

8.  59 

9.  94 

10.  31 

9.77 

10. 13 

9.  98 

10.48 

German . 

11.48 

15.  68 

11.61 

13.  00 

12.  78 

12.  58 

13.  20 

13.  76 

14.  24 

Algebra . 

42.  77 

49.  89 

47.  65 

49.  92 

52.  71 

52.  40 

53.46 

54.22 

55.  29 

Geometry . 

20.07 

23.  04 

22.  52 

24.  36 

25.  25 

24.51 

25.  71 

26.  24 

26.  59 

Trigonometry . 

2.  96 

3.61 

3.  80 

3.  25 

3. 15 

3.  08 

2.  83 

o  j 

Astronomy . 

5.  27 

5. 19 

4.  89 

4  40 

Physics . 

2L36 

23.06 

22.04 

22.  25 

24.02 

22.15 

21.85 

20.  89 

20.  48 

Chemistry . 

9.  62 

10.  37 

10.  08 

9.  98 

10.31 

9.31 

9.15 

9. 18 

8.  55 

Physical  geography. . . 

22.  44 

24.  93 

24.  64 

24.  33 

Geology . 

5.52 

5.  20 

4.  93 

4.  66 

Physiology . 

28.  03 

31.08 

29.  98 

2D*.  38 

Psychology . 

3.  35 

3.  82 

3.82 

3.  64 

Rhetoric . 

31.31 

32.  27 

33.  78 

35.  30 

English  literature . 

38.  90 

History  (other  than 

United  States) . 

27.  83 

29.77 

31.  35 

33. 46 

35.  78 

34.  65 

35.73 

36.  08 

37.  68 

Civics . 

1 

21.41 

1 

1 

SECONDARY  STUDENTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  distribution  of  secondary  students  enrolled  in  1897-98  in  eight  classes  of  insti¬ 
tutions  is  g’iven  by  Sta'cs  in  Tables  39  and  40.  It  is  shown  that  of  626,115,  the  total 
number  of  secondary  students  in  the  United  States  as  reported  to  this  Bureau,  459,813 
were  in  public  institutions  and  166,302  in  private  institutions.  In  the  public  insti¬ 
tutions  449,600  were  in  public  high  schools,  6,643  in  preparatory  departments  of 
universities  and  colleges,  and  3,570  in  public  normal  schools.  In  the  private  insti¬ 
tutions  105,225  were  in  private  high  schools  and  academies,  46,831  in  preparatory 
departments  of  private  universities  and  colleges,  7,337  in  private  normal  schools, 
and  6,909  in  manual  training  schools. 

The  number  of  secondary  students  to  each  1,000  population  in  the  United  States 
and  in  each  State  is  given  in  Table  41.  For  the  wffiole  country  there  was  an  average 
of  8.60  secondary  students  to  each  1,000  of  population.  The  average  for  the  North 
Atlantic  Division  was  9.61;  for  the  South  Atlantic,  4.87 ;  for  the  South  Central,  5.16; 
for  the  North  Central,  10.87;  for  the  Western  Division,  9.05. 

Tho  number  of  students  in  higher  education  was  144,477,  as  shown  also  in  Table  41. 
This  number  includes  all  students  who  in  1897-98  were  receiving  higher  instruction 
in  colleges,  resident  graduate  students  in  universities  and  colleges,  and  all  profes¬ 
sional  students  in  theology,  medicine,  and  law.  The  independent  professional  schools 
are  included,  as  vrell  as  those  classed  as  departments  of  universities  and  colleges. 
Students  of  normal  schools  and  schools  of  dentistry,  pharmacy,  veterinary  surgery, 
and  nurse  training  are  not  here  included.  The  last  column  of  Table  41  shows  that 
the  number  of  students  in  higher  education  to  each  1,000  population  was  1.98.  The 
average  in  tho  North  Atlantic  Division  was  2.26;  in  the  South  Atlantic,  1.98;  in  the 
South  Central,  1.45;  in  the  North  Central,  2.02;  and  in  tho  Western  Division,  2.08. 

Table  42  gives  in  detail  the  statistics  of  the  5,315  public  high  schools  reporting  to 
this  office.  Table  43  gives  similar  statistics  of  private  high  schools,  academies,  and 
other  private  institutions  for  secondary  instruction. 

Table  44  shows  the  number  of  public  and  private  high  schools  for  boys  only,  the 
number  for  girls  only,  and  the  number  of  coeducational  schools  of  this  grade  in 
each  State. 
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Table  1. — Public  high  schools — Number  of  schools ,  secondary  instructors,  secondary 
students,  and  elementary  pupils  in  1897-98. 


State  or  Territory. 

Number  of  schools. 

Secondary 

teachers. 

Secondary  students. 

Colored  stu¬ 
dents  (included 
in  preceding 
column). 

Elem  en  tary  p  u  pil  s , 
including  all 
below  secondary 
grades. 

© 

% 

Female. 

Total. 

Female. 

Total. 

<D 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Uuited  States  . . . 

o,  315 

8,  542 

9,  399 

17,  941 

189, 187 

260,  413 

449,  600 

2, 142 

4, 164 
J _ 

6,  300 
J _ | 

45,  533 

46,  661 

92, 194 

North  Atlantic  Divi- 

1.316  2.  245  3.441 

5,  686 

Gl.  651 

80,  096 

141,747 

332 

519 

851 

7,235 

7,  395 

14,630 

South  Atlantic  Divi- 

512 

1,076 

9  742 

14,  641 

1  24,  383 

416 

094.1  540' 

6,993 

6,  635 

| 

13,  628 

South  Central  Divi- 

* 

sion . 

552 

862 

700 

1,  562 

13,  607 

19,  281 

32,  883j 

A52 

,1,066 

1,  518 

9,230 

9, 119 

18,  349 

North  Central  Divi- 

i 

I 

sion . 

2,  832 

4.  434 

4,  204 

8,  638 

94,163  131,415 

225,  578 

9131,  589 

2,  502 

21,  555‘22,  907; 

44,462 

W estern  Division  . . . 

228 

489 

490 

979 

10,  024 

14,  980 

25,004 

29 

66 

J 

520 

605; 

1, 125 

North  AtlanticDivi- 

sion : 

Maine . 

154 

170 

162 

332 

3,  873 

4,  695 

1  8, 568 

0 

6 

6 

9561 

9011 

1,857 

New  Hampshire  .. 

52 

58 

87 

145 

1,467 

1,858 

3,  325 

1 

0 

1 

272 

272 

544 

Vermont . 

55 

55 

86 

141 

1,348 

1,808 

’  3, 156 

3 

1 

4 

474 

487- 

961 

Massachusetts - 

227 

495 

861 

1,  356 

14,  604 

18,  718 

'  33,322 

59 

106 

165! 

419 

423 ' 

842 

Ithode  Island . 

16 

73 

82 

155 

1,339 

1,  810 

|  3, 149 

11 

17 

28 

Connecticut . 

68 

112 

195 

307 

3,106 

3,775 

!  6, 881 

16 

23 

39 

159 

149 

308 

New  Tort . 

367 

616 

],  198 

1,814 

21,  491 

25,  083 

1  46,  574 

81 

113 

194 

3,708 

3,  824 

7,  532 

New  Jersey . . . 

85 

134 

280 

414 

3,842 

5,  848 

9,  690 

50 

84 

134 

128 

126 

254 

Pennsylvania . 

292 

532 

490 

1,  022 

10,581 

16,  501 

27,  082 

111 

169 

280 

1, 119 

1,  213 

2,  332 

South  AtlanticDivi- 

sion : 

Dela  ware . 

14 

16 

31 

47 

449 

655 

1,  104 

1. 

50 

53 

103 

•Maryland . . 

46 

75 

68 

143 

1,533 

2.  389 

3,  922 

72 

1  120 

192 

741 

553 

1,294 

District  of  Colum¬ 

bia  . 

5 

49 

73 

122 

1,203 

1,753 

2,  956 

220 

470 

6901 

Virginia  . 

66j 

70 

96 

166 

1,  615 

2,296 

3,911 

44 

J  126 

170! 

1,372 

1,397 

2,  769 

West  Virginia _ 

28 

36 

43 

79 

644 

1, 134 

1,778 

15 

50 

65 

114 

171 

285 

North  Carolina _ 

14 

22 

15 

37 

399 

493 

832 

5 

4 

9 

184 

203 

387 

South  Carolina. . . . 

85 

93 

84 

177 

1,  298 

2,  014 

3,  312 

36 

67 

103 

1.935 

1,615 

3,  550 

Georgia . 

105 

116 

121 

237 

2,  173 

3,281 

5,  454 

23 

82 

105 

2, 103 

2,  138 

4,241 

Florida . 

24 

35 

33 

68 

428 

626 

1,054 

1 

5 

6 

494 

505 

999 

South  Central  Divi¬ 

sion  : 

Kentucky . | 

61 

103 

111 

214 

1, 9S5 

2,  769 

4,  754 

129 

423 

552 

405 

442 

847 

Tennessee . 

93 

130 

93 

223 

.  2,293 

3,  064 

5,  357 

80 

186 

266 

2,  150 

1,917 

4,  067 

Alabama . 

48 

55 

02 

117 

1,  036 

1,  541 

2,  577 

13 

;  40 

53 

957 

1,  043 

2,  000 

Mississippi 

85i 

93 

93 

186 

1, 566 

1,  906 

3  472 

80 

125 

205 
!  52 

2,  384 

2,  283 

4  667 

Louisiana . 

201 

37 

51 

88 

’560 

1,’ 195 

1,  755 

20 

32j 

’266 

’246 

’512 

Texas  . .  . . 

192 

358 

242 

600 

4,  790 

7,  053 

11,843 

101 

194 

295 

2,  273 

2,562 

4,835 

Arkansas . 

48 

78 

40 

118 

1,294 

1,582 

2,786 

29 

.66 

95 

511 

529 

1,040 

Oklahoma.’. 

9i 

3 

4 

7 

97 

149 

246 

1  .- 

1 

Indian  Territory.. 

3 

5 

4 

76 

22 

98 

284 

97 

381 

North  Central  Divi¬ 

sion  : 

Ohio . 

598; 

911 

647| 

1,558 

17,  601 

23,207 

40,  S08 

1  203 

|  328 

531 

6,  573 

6,  768 

13,  341 

Indiana . 

349 

628 

355l 

983 

10,0421 

12,770 

22,  812 

139! 

178 

317 

2,  864 

3, 106 

5,  970 

Illinois . . 

328 

036 

631 

1,  267 

13,921 

1  21,  147 

35,  068 

!  ^  22 

223 

345 

1,523 

1,733 

3,  256 

Michigan . 

2821 

411 

588 

999 

11,650! 

1  15,  808 

27.  458. 

43! 

57 

100 

2,  200 

2,  467 

4,667 

Wisconsin . 

182 

282 

3271 

609 

7,339 

9,  457 

16,  796 

10 

10 

20 

668 

6611 

1,329 

Minnesota  . . 

112 

178 

326 

504 

4,780 

6,  930 

11,710 

17 

21 

38 

493 

543! 

1,036 

Iowa . 

326 

435 

566 

1,001 

|  10,  959 

15,  303 

26,  262 

31 

51 

82 

2,  754 

2,  80S; 

5,  562 

Missouri . 

201 

353 

301! 

654 

6,  776 

10.  367 

17,143 

223 

458 

681 

1,  015 

1,  074! 

2,  089 

North  Dakota . 

24 

25 

25 

50 

360 

548 

908 

2 

2 

41 

6 

6 

12 

South  Dakota . 

29 

33 

35 

68 

677 

938 

1,  615 

1 

1 

2 

131 

147j 

278 

Nebraska . 

225 

286 

225 

511 

5,  381 

'  8, 022 

13,  403 

13 

27 

40 

2,  485 

2,  532 

5,  017 

Kansas . 

176 

256 

178! 

434 

4,  677 

i  6,918 

11,595 

109 

233 

342 

843 

1,  062! 

1,905 

W estern  Division : 

! 

Montana . 

15 

16 

23 

39 

365 

531 

896 

2 

4 

6 

11 

11 

22 

Wyoming" . 

5 

6 

6 

12 

137 

170 

307 

2 

2 

4! 

94 

91 

185 

Colorado . 

39 

110 

98 

208 

1,963 

j  2, 9551 

4,  928 

9 

27 

36 

56 

81 1 

137 

New  Mexico . 

4 

5 

2 

7 

48 

79 

127 

7 

18! 

25 

Arizona . 

2 

5 

3 

8 

65 

91 

1 56 

. 

Utah . 

4 

17 

16 

33 

371 

1  520 

891 

3 

5 

37, 

341 

71 

N  evada . 

8 

6 

17 

23 

191  318 

509 

3 

2 

g 

Idaho  . 

6 

8 

15 

23 

141 

205 

346 

|  o 

3 

3 

| 

i 

W  asliington . 

36 

59 

42 

101 

1. 044 

1.586 

2,  630 

2 

7 

9 

192 

239! 

431 

Oregon  . 

13 

25 

22 

47 

638'  956 

1  1. 594 

3 

1 

4 

40 

45 

85 

California . 

96 

1 

232 

246 

478 

|  5,  061 1  7,  559 

12,620 

8 

20 

28 

1 

80 

84i 

164 
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Table  2. — Public  high  schools — Number  of  secondary  students  in  college  preparatory 
courses  and  number  of  graduates  and  college  preparatory  students  in  graduating  class  in 
1897-98. 


State  or  Territory. 

Secondary  students  preparing  for 
college. 

Graduates  in  class 
of  1898. 

College  prepar¬ 
atory  students 
in  graduating 
class  of  1898. 

Students  in  mili¬ 
tary  tactics. 

Classical  course. 

Scientific  courses. 

13 

r2 

Is 

© 

13 

© 

13 

a 

,3 

a 

pR 

13 

o 

H 

© 

a 

<D 

PR 

13 

O 

H 

© 

13 

a 

© 

a 

® 

PR 

*3 

o 

H 

United  States.... 

North  Atlantic  Divi¬ 
sion  . 

South  Atlantic  Divi¬ 
sion  . . . 

South  Central  Divi¬ 
sion  . . 

North  Central  Divi¬ 
sion  . 

"Western  Division - 

13,  575 

14,  360 

27,  935 

12,  056  j 

11,075 

23, 131 

19,  247 

33, 775 

53,  022 

6,  699 

7,  853 

14,  552 

9,  032 

6, 126 

781 

1, 175 

4,  855 
638 

5,115 

812 

1,345 

6, 174 
914 

11,  241 

1,593 

2,  520 

11,029 
1,  552 

3,  766 

283 

832 

6,  005 
1,170 

2,083 

193 

855 

6,  753 
1,191 

5,  849 

476 

1,  687 

12, 758 

2,  361 

6,  319 

775 

963 

10,048 

1,142 

10,  743 

1,773 

1,799 

17, 404 
2,  056 

17,  062 

2,  548 

2,  762 

27, 452 
3, 198 

| 

2, 141 

251 

347 

3,421 

539 

1,910 

338 

493 

4,  369 
743 

4,  051 

589 

840 

1 

7,  790 
1,  2821 

5,  031 

696 

653 

1,  683 
969 

North  Atlantic  Divi- 

sion : 

Maine  . 

563 

490 

1,  053 

206 

73 

279 

361 

677 

1,038 

137 

154 

291 

262 

New  Hampshire  . . . 

177 

128 

305 

94 

44 

138 

159 

281 

440 

47 

58 

105 

246 

Vermont . 

106 

82 

188 

138 

152 

290 

124 

197 

321 

70’ 

63 

133 

89 

Massachusetts . 

2,  212 

2, 147 

4,359 

1, 199 

302 

1,501 

1,  867 

3,044 

4,911 

631 

640 

1,271 

3,  881 

333 

206 

539 

39 

5 

44 

128 

201 

329 

80 

53 

133 

Connecticut . 

386 

209 

595 

249 

46 

295 

372 

575 

947 

163 

62 

225 

26 

New  York . 

1,440 

1,067 

2,  516 

1,089 

943 

2,  032 

1,470 

2,  370 

3,  840 

546 

518 

1,  064 

444 

New  Jersey . 

351 

205 

556 

310 

249 

559 

451 

789 

1,240 

118 

134 

252 

60 

Pennsylvania . 

549 

581 

1, 130 

442 

269 

711 

1,387 

2,  609 

3,996 

349 

228 

577 

23 

South  Atlantic  Divi- 

sion : 

Delaware . 

18 

26 

44 

12 

0 

12 

40 

88 

128 

12 

13 

25 

16 

Maryland . 

51 

21 

72 

13 

0 

13 

114 

266 

380 

34 

7 

41 

District  of  Columbia 

23 

18 

41 

28' 

5 

33 

127 

224 

351 

23 

20 

43 

458 

Virginia  .  ........ 

152 

116 

268 

45 

34 

79 

100 

305 

405 

31 

31 

62 

West  Virginia . 

44 

49 

93 

13 

17 

30 

59 

155 

214 

18 

26 

44 

North  Carolina . 

24 

25 

49 

5 

4 

9 

23 

71 

94 

14 

30 

44 

South  Carolina . 

210 

234 

444 

67 

42 

109 

109 

190 

299 

57 

84 

141 

99 

Georgia . 

245 

306 

551 

93 

85 

178 

175 

403 

578 

52 

116 

168 

SO 

Florida . 

14 

17 

31 

7 

6 

13 

28 

71 

99 

10 

11 

21 

43 

South  Central  Divi¬ 

! 

sion  : 

Kentucky . 

112 

90 

202 

124 

94 

218 

159 

231 

390 

60 

48 

10S 

336 

Tennessee . 

207 

1  249 

456 

144 

126 

270 

218 

371 

589 

72 

94 

166 

79 

Alabama . 

83 

69 

152 

52 

18 

70 

58 

173 

231 

23 

45 

68 

60 

Mississippi . 

194 

277 

471 

164 

200 

364 

60 

142 

202 

24 

!  13 

67 

14 

Louisiana . 

20 

36 

56 

9 

3 

12 

82 

157 

239 

11 

20 

31 

37 

TpT9S 

436 

457 

893 

251 

327 

578 

292 

588 

880 

107 

1  192 

299 

| 

Arkansas . 

107 

167 

274 

74 

87 

161 

82 

116 

198 

43 

45 

88 

j  55 

Oklahoma _ _ .... 

I 

3 

15 

18 

3 

6 

9 

Indian  Territory... 

16 

0 

16 

14 

0 

14 

9 

6 

15 

4 

0 

4 

72 

North  Central  Divi¬ 

sion  : 

Ohio . 

1,  248 

1,208 

2,456 

943 

1,043 

1,986 

1,  952 

3,  293 

5,  245 

557 

679 

1,236 

282 

Indiana . .  - 

339 

350 

689 

418 

295 

713 

1,002 

1,510 

2,  512 

270 

269 

539 

131 

Illinois . 

716 

1,080 

1,796 

854 

931 

1,785 

1,450 

2.  870 

4,320 

458 

579 

1,037 

137 

Michigan . 

313 

366 

679 

775 

758 

1,531 

1, 107 

1,990 

3,  097 

352 

545 

897 

38 

Wisconsin . . 

369 

392 

761 

457 

346 

803 

823 

1,241 

2,  064 

294 

320 

614 

35 

Minnesota . 

1  98 

124 

222 

752 

1,187 

1,  919 

504 

858 

1,362 

282 

425 

707 

j  94 

Iowa . . 

623 

968 

1,  591 

588 

596 

1. 184 

1,  381 

2, 134 

3,  515 

■  477 

493 

970 

367 

Missouri . 

368 

492 

860 

410 

518 

928 

591 

1,302 

1,893 

183 

275 

458 

1  79 

North  Dakota . 

33 

43 

76 

34 

36 

70 

27 

54 

81 

I  15 

24 

39 

South  Dakota . 

8 

14 

22 

13 

21 

34 

85 

142 

227 

30 

43 

73 

Nebraska . 

341 

540 

881 

516 

704 

1,  220 

622 

1, 140 

1,762 

263 

397 

660 

420 

Kansas . 

399 

597 

996 

245 

340 

585 

504 

870 

1,  374 

!  240 

320 

560 

100 

Western  Division: 

Montana . 

46 

61 

107 

41 

46 

87 

30 

73 

103 

11 

21 

32 

71 

W  voming . 

8 

10 

18 

3 

3 

6 

1] 

32 

43 

8 

20 

28 

Colorado . 

141 

172 

313 

312 

345 

657 

218 

387 

605 

1  80 

113 

193 

714 

New  Mexico . 

0 

2 

1 

1 

4 

6 

10 

4 

24 

28!  0 

5 

5 

Arizona . 

10 

12 

4 

3 

7 

5 

7 

12 

5 

7 

12 

15 

Utah . 

| . 

18 

48 

66 

12 

18 

30 

Nevada . 

6 

21 

27 

16 

11 

27 

28 

69 

97;  14 

27 

41 

Idaho  . 

20 

21 

41 

28 

12 

40 

9 

21 

30!  5 

3 

8 

33 

Washington . 

76 

105 

181 

59 

•  93 

152 

136 

231 

367  28 

43 

71 

48 

Oregon  . 

30 

47 

77 

6 

5 

11 

64 

129 

ion 

g 

14 

California . 

309 

466 

j  775 

697 

667 

1 

1,364 

619 

1,035 

1, 654  370 

478 

848 

88 
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Table  3. — Public  high  schools — Number  of  secondary  students  pursuing  certain  studies  in 

1897-98. 


State  or  Territory. 

Latin. 

Greek. 

French. 

Schools  re¬ 
porting. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

I  Schools  re¬ 

porting. 

Male. 

I  Female. 

Total. 

I  Schools  re- 

1  porting. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

United  States . 

4, 48S 

87,  529 

135,  778 

223,  307 

997 

7,656 

6,  365 

14,  021 

809 

12,  006 

21,  911 

33,  917 

!Nortli  Atlantic  Division . 

1,  211 

26,  355 

40,  792 

67,  147 

577 

4,  902 

3,688 

8,  590 

528 

9,  088 

14,  890 

23,  978 

South.  Atlantic  Division . 

364 

6,  434 

9,  320 

15,754 

79 

391 

235 

626 

92 

834 

1,  4551 

2,  289 

South  Central  Division . 

501 

6,  982 

11,  555! 

1  18,537 

93 

496 

232 

728 

54 

448 

1,  2421 

1,  690 

North  Central  Division . 

2,  217 

42,  427 

65,  909  108,  336 

209 

1,  541 

1,670 

3,211 

105 

1,313 

3,  356 

4,669 

Western  Division . 

195 

5,331 

8,  202 

13,533 

39 

326 

540 

866 

30 

323 

988 

1,  291 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine . 

133 

1 , 559 

2  382 

3,  941 

78 

473 

466 

939 

67 

690 

1, 109| 

1,799 

New  Hampshire . 

48 

726 

1, 151 

1,  877 

25 

162 

160 

322 

32 

414 

629 

1,043 

Vermont . 

53 

539 

822 

;  1, 361 

29 

112 

89 

201 

31 

138 

267' 

405 

Massachusetts . 

225 

G,  284 

10,  305 

16, 589 

155 

1,  799 

1,459 

3,  258 

1S9 

5,  608 

7,  703 

13,  311 

Ehode  Island . - . 

13 

614 

795 

1,  409 

9 

176 

141 

317 

10 

244 

553 

797 

Connecticut  . . 

66 

],  635 

2,  055 

3,  690 

29 

347 

149 

496 

29 

405 

719 

1, 124 

New  York . 

357 

7,881 

10,  793 

18,  674 

170 

1,  099 

771 

1,  870 

142 

1, 127 

2,  669 

3,  796 

New  Jersey . 

60 

1,480 

2,398 

3,  878 

21 

219 

132 

351 

12 

197 

364 

561 

Pennsylvania . 

256 

5,  637 

10,  091 

15,  728 

61 

515 

321 

836 

16 

265 

877 

1,142 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

13 

349 

864 

1 

2 

0 

2 

Maryland . 

43 

1,234 

1,  284 

2,  518 

12 

88 

5 

93 

11 

269 

86 

355 

District  of  Columbia . 

4 

523 

794 

1,317 

4 

62 

42 

104 

4 

122 

298 

420 

Virginia . 

64 

1,042 

;  1.801 

2,  843 

6 

11 

0 

11 

27 

126 

307 

433 

^vV’GS'fc  Virginiti 

24 

249 

452 

701 

North  Carolina 

14 

332 

403 

735 

4 

14 

30 

44 

South  Carolina . - . . 

79 

878 

1,  221 

2,  099 

18 

40 

32 

72 

22 

38 

104 

142 

Georgia . . 

103 

1,593 

|  2, 546 

4, 139 

32 

164 

122 

286 

26 

271 

608 

879 

Florida . 

20 

234 

304 

538 

2 

10 

4 

14 

2 

8 

52 

60 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky . 

57 

1, 165 

!  1, 884 

3,049 

10 

190 

21 

211 

10 

45 

55 

Tennessee . 

78 

1,059 

1,  608 

2,  667 

20 

54 

51 

105 

4 

15 

75 

90 

Alabama . 

47 

601 

1,038 

1.639 

11 

104 

12 

116 

12 

40 

124 

164 

Mississipni . 

78 

734 

1,  031 

1,765 

17 

48 

24 

72 

2 

3 

3 

6 

Louisiana . 

18 

464 

1,  023 

1,487 

2 

6 

15 

21 

id 

294 

835 

1, 129 

Texas . . . 

171 

2,  226 

3,  921 

8, 147 

22 

68 

93 

161 

13 

69 

124 

193 

Arkansas . 

47 

633 

942 

1,  575 

11 

26 

16 

42 

6 

17 

36 

53 

Oklahoma 

2 

63 

102 

165 

Indian  Territory . 

37 

6 

43 

North  Central  Division: 

| 

Ohio . 

465 

8,  396 

i  12,225 

20,  621 

56 

465 

446 

911 

17 

185 

470 

655 

Indiana . . 

323 

6,477 

8,  576 

15,  053 

8 

55 

56 

111 

3 

31 

122 

153 

Illinois . . 

1  262 

6,  360 

|  11,093 

17,  453 

30 

247 

275 

522 

21 

377 

1,152 

1,  529 

Michigan . 

|  181 

3,781 

5,  658 

9,  439 

i  32 

221 

251 

472 

25 

238 

578 

816 

Wisconsin . 

99 

1,  692 

!  2, 461 

4r  153 

13 

82 

68 

150 

5 

33 

34 

67 

Minnesota . 

107 

2,  651 

I  4, 215 

6,  866 

21 

82 

131 

213 

10 

176 

410 

586 

Iowa . 

232 

4,  063 

6,  713 

j0,  776 

12 

57 

j  63 

120 

7 

60 

162 

222 

Missouri . 

158 

3,  282 

5,  681 

8,  963 

14 

209 

205 

414 

8 

118 

272 

390 

North  Dakota . 

92 

241; 

421 

662 

4 

9 

3 

12 

South  Dakota . 

21 

26§! 

391 

656 

2 

4 

9 

13 

1 

2 

3 

5 

Nebraska . 

188 

2,  730; 

4,  615 

7,  345 

9 

65 

102 

167 

3 

78 

125 

203 

Kansas . 

159 

2,  489 

3,  860 

6,  349 

8 

45 

61 

106 

5 

15 

28 

43 

Western  Division : 

Monlana . 

13 

241 

321 

562 

1 

1 

6 

7 

1 

9 

17 

26 

Wyoming . . 

p; 

58 

101 

159 

Colorado . 

36 

1,  272 

1,  944 

3,  216 

10 

124 

149 

273 

6 

83 

294 j 

377 

New  Mexico . 

3 

9 

32 

41 

Arizona  . . _ 

2 

26 

53 

79 

Utah . 

2 

166 

235 

401 

1 

4 

10j 

14 

1 

24 

30 

54 

Nevada . 

7 

89; 

188 

277 

1 

10 

15 

25 

Idaho . 

6 

50 

110i 

160 

Washington . . . 

19 

437| 

718 

1,  155 

1 

g 

38 

46 

Oregon  . 

8 

24 9! 

285 

534 

California . , . 

94 

2,  734j 

4,  215 

6,  949 

27 

197 

375 

572 

20j 

189 

574 

763 

2056 
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Table  4.' — Public  high  schools — Number  of  secondary  students  pursuing  certain  studies 

in  1897-9S. 


State  or  Territory. 

German. 

Alg 

ebra. 

1 

Geometry. 

Schools  re¬ 
porting. 

Male. 

Female. 

H 

©  . 
u  fcJO 

25  a 
o  +2 

C  U 

■si 

Male. 

Female. 

1 

Total. 

«  • 

^  Ct 

*  a 
o  72 
o  u 

o  P> 
72 

Male. 

6 

"3 

s 

® 

Ph 

Total. 

United  States . 

1,  505 

23,336  36,  241  59,  577 

5,  282 

106,  676  145,  682 

I 

252,  358 

4,  720 

49,  787 j 

72, 026 

121,813 

North  Atlantic  Division 

574 

9,  389  14,  203 

23,  592  1,  305 

31,558! 

40, 397 

71.  955 

1,223 

15,  931 

21,491 

j  37.422 

South  Atlantic  Division 

50 

1,010  1,919 

2,  929 

387 

6,  782 

10,  301 

17,  083: 

305 

;  3,121 

4,978 

!  8, 099 

South  Central  Division . 

67 

793  825 

1,  618 

551 

9,  942, 

14, 213 

24, 155 

485 

4,  366 

6,789 

11,155 

North  Central  Division. 

727 

10,  987  17,  281  28,  268 

2,812 

52, 1941 

72,  040  124,  234 

2, 500 

22,  774 

33,  626 

56,  400 

Western  Division . 

87 

1,157,  2,013 

3, 170| 

227 

6,  200 

8,  731 

14,  931 

207 

;  3,  595 

5, 142 

8,  737 

North  Atlantic  Division : 

~~ 

Maine . 

9 

18  89 

105 

152 

2,  008 

2,  414 

4,  422i 

138 

'  982 

1,248 

2,  230 

New  Hampshire. . . . 

9 

341  80 

114 

51 

724 

869' 

1,  593 

49 

!  477 

547 

1,024 

Vermont . 

9 

24'  49 

73! 

55 

654 

854: 

1,  508 

48 

279 

!  387 

066 

Massachusetts . 

93 

1,110  2,305 

3,415 

224 

7,  600' 

1  8, 203 

15,  803! 

221 

1  4,496 

5,  506 

10,002 

Rhode  Island . 

11 

175  234 

409 

16 

744 

967 

1,711 

13 

382 

425 

807 

Connecticut . 

44 

582  886 

1,468 

68 

1,446 

1,769 

3,  215 

60 

901 

1,  086 

1,987 

New  York . 

270 

4,308  5,754 

10,  062 

367 

8,  301 

10, 996 

19, 297 

:  346 

4,066 

1  5,524 

9.  590 

New  Jersey . 

36 

978  1.646 

2,  624 

84 

2,  855 

4,  203 

7,  058 

80 

82  L 

1,552 

2,  373 

Pennsylvania . 

93 

2, 162  3,  160 

5  322 

288 

7.  226 

10, 122 

17,  348 

258 

3,527 

j  5,216 

8,  743 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

1 

! 

Delaware . 

3 

17  20 

37 

14 

330 

466 

796 

13 

155 

204 

359 

Maryland . 

11 

442  630 

1.  072 

!  46 

1,  024 

1,956 

2,  980; 

!  48 

966 

1,681 

2,  647 

District  of  Col  umbia 

4 

237  686 

923 

4 

377 

542 

919 

4 

255 

310 

565 

Virginia . 

19 

232  442 

674 

06 

1,188 

1,540 

2,  728 

|  48 

442 

624 

1,066 

West  Virginia . 

4 

45  76 

121 

28 

454 

839 

1,  293 

I  25 

164 

325 

4S9 

North  Carolina  . ... . 

.  .  .1 

1  14 

262 

330 

592 

11 

80 

119 

199 

South  Carolina . 

i  6 

20  15 

35 

86 

1,023 

1,531 

2,  554 

207 

463 

670 

Georgia . 

i  2 

14  23 

37 

;  105 

1.  827! 

2,  661 

4,  488 

82 

724 

!  1,074 

1,798 

Morula . 

1 

3:  27 

30 

i  24 

297, 

436 

733 

19 

128 

178 

306 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky . 

19 

466  287 1 

753 

i  61 

i  1, 384 

:  2,  156 

3,  540 

51 

570 

790 

1,360 

Tennessee . 

l  7 

48j  68 

110 

j  93 

1  1. 542 

;  1, 838 

3,  380 

!  86 

764 

1, 167 

1,  931 

Alabama . 

3 

13  37 

50 

47 

j  760 

1,234 

1,  994 

40 

373 

668 

1,041 

Mississippi . 

1 

4:  2 

6 

85 

980 

1,  264 

!  2, 244 

62 

242 

298 

540 

Louisiana . 

20 

418 

791 

1,219 

19 

184 

639 

823 

Texas . 

26 

196  337 

j  533 

192 

3,  847 

5,  674 

1  9, 521 

|  183 

1,837 

!  2,756 

4,  593 

Arkansas . 

10 

31  54 

85 

48 

881 

1  1,148 

2,029 

41 

321 

439 

760 

Oklahoma . 

1 

35  40 

75 

2 

65 

100 

165 

2 

25 

32 

57 

Indian  Territory  . .. 

3 

55 

8 

63 

1 

50 

0 

50 

North  Central  Division: 

1 

| 

1 

Ohio . 

125 

;  2,  041  2.  872 

4.  913 

593 

10,  393 

j  13,457 

j  23,850 

499 

4,289 

!  6,013 

10,302 

Indiana . 

1  53 

799  1,231 

2,030 

'  349 

6,  660 

!  8, 263 

14,923 

|  283 

2,  469 

[  3,272 

5,  741 

Illinois . 

87 

1,645:  3,259 

4,904 

|  324 

7,073 

1  10.019 

17,092 

!  302 

3,505 

5,614 

9, 119 

Michigan . 

124 

1,601  2,663 

4,264 

1  280 

5,  947 

!  8, 056 

14,  003 

264 

1  2, 156 

3,274 

5,  430 

Wisconsin . 

|  117 

1,745;  2,398 

4, 143 

179 

|  3, 207 

i  3, 991 

7,  198 

i  180 

1,636 

1  2,161 

3,  797 

Minnesota . 

51 

649 !  1, 166 

1,815 

'  112 

|  2,116 

!  3, 098 

,  5, 214 

108 

1,395 

1,973 

3,  368 

Iowa . 

52 

859  1.343 

2,  202 

!  323 

5,  645 

!  8, 316 

13,  961 

276 

2,440 

3.  717 

6,  157 

Missouri . 

!  33 

725;  932 

1.657 

200 

4,  689 

6,  782 

11.471 

174 

1.678 

2,  733 

4,411 

North  Dakota . 

2 

4  1 

5 

23 

215 

316 

531 

23 

100 

153 

253 

South  Dakota . 

8 

68 1  94 

162 

29 

349 

461 

810 

24 

148 

235 

383 

Nebraska . 

!  31 

449  720 

1, 169 

!  225 

3, 130 

5, 122 

8,  252 

219 

1.569 

2,567 

4,136 

Kansas . 

i  44 

402  602 

1,  004 

:  175 

2,  770 

4, 159 

J  6, 929 

!  148 

1,389 

1,914 

3,  303 

Western  Division: 

Montana . 

3 

37  112 

149 

15 

247 

305 

552 

12 

100 

133 

233 

Wyoming . 

1 

8  12 

20 

5 

74 

82 

156 

4 

50 

89 

139 

Colorado . 

24 

397 j  684 

1,081 

38 

1. 113 

1,499 

2,612 

38 

794 

1,083 

1,  S77 

New  Mexico . 

1 

4 

34 

60 

94  4 

20 

;  37 

57 

Arizona . 

61 

58 

119 

2 

9 

17 

26 

Utah . 

1  3 

74  j  99 

173 

4 

262 

340 

C02 

3 

78 

110 

188 

Nevada . 

8 

154 

270 

424 

7 

79 

172 

251 

Tcl^lio 

6 

102 

123 

225 

6 

34 

62 

96 

Washington . 

5 

121  [  185 

300 

36 

602 

1,000 

1,602 

28 

336 

488 

824 

Oregon  . 

1 

57  118 

175 

13 

450 

570 

1,  020 

9 

120 

217 

337 

California . 

50 

463  803 

1,266 

96 

3,  101 

4,  424 

7,  525 

94 

1,975 

2,  734 

4,  709 
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Table  5 .—Public  high  schools — X timber  of  secondary  students  pursuing  certain  studies 

in  1897-98. 


State  or  Territory. 

Trigonometry . 

Astronomy.  i 

Physics. 

Schools  re- 

|  porting. 

13 

rq 

i 

Total. 

Schools  re¬ 
porting. 

Male. 

73 

<3 

Total. 

<b  .  1 

*  tc  I 

OD  S  1 
O 

C  i 

^  O  ! 

m 

r2 

i 

Female. 

Total. 

United  States . 

780 

4,  966 

.  1 

5,  23410,  200 

| 

1,127| 

6,  351 

10,  819 

17, 170 

i  1 

4, 444  39, 493 . 

1 

53,  545  93,  038 

North  Atlantic  Division . 

224 

1,584 

1,  276 

2,  860 

447 

2. 156| 

3,  947! 

6, 103 

1,  093 

11,  571 

14, 135 

25, 706 

South  Atlantic  Division . 

98 

577 

685 

1,262 

54 

314 

657 

971 

234 

2,  646 

4,  078 

6,724 

South  Central  Division . 

153 

790 

1,  217 

2,  007 

88 

565 

974 

1,  5391 

472, 

4, 132 

5,  600; 

9,  732 

North  Central  Division . 

233 

1.569 

1,692 

3,261 

511 

3,112 

4,  933 

8,  0451, 

2, 454  18,  886 

26, 446, 

45, 332 

Western  Division . 

72 

446 

364 

810 

27 

204j 

308 

512 

191  j 

2,  258 

3,  286 

1 

5,  544 

North  Atlantic  Division : 

==.. 

Maine . 

7 

28 

7 

35; 

68 

270 

439 

709 

121 

799 

97e| 

1,775 

New  Hampshire . 

0 

26 

16 

42! 

27 

113 

1281 

241 

34 

402 

420, 

822 

Vermont . 

23 

87 

129! 

!  216 

43 

221! 

265 

486 

Massachusetts . 

38 

275 

65 

340 

121 

661 

1.329 

1,990 

209 

3,497 

3,  764 

7, 261 

Rhode  Island . 

5 

52 

20 

72' 

9 

57 

106 

163 

14 

3031 

393 

696 

Connecticut . 

16 

139 

55 

194 

26 

178 

258 

436 

53 

498 

670 

1,  168 

New  York . 

91 

453 

591 

1,044' 

HI 

416 

703 

1.119 

294 

2,  430 

2,750 

5, 186 

New  Jersey . 

14 

86 

125 

211 

25 

142 

353 

495 

81 

833 

1,160 

1,  993 

Pennsylvania . 

47 

525 

397 

922 

j  37 

232 

502 

734 

2441 

2,  588 

3,731 

6,319 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware . 

2 

23 

5 

28 

1 

0; 

5 

5 

i3, 

159 

215 

374 

Marvland . 

21 

201 

197 

398 

8 

99 

157 

256 

45 

855 

1,279 

2, 134 

District  of  Columbia . 

4 

72 

16 

88 

4' 

262; 

338 

COO 

Virginia  .. . 

18 

96 

98 

192 

4 

19 

37 

56 

38j 

369 

507 

870 

West  Virginia . 

7 

22 

39 

61 

3 

7 

13 

20 

20 

115 

219 

334 

North  Carolina . 

1  3 

8 

19 

27 

4’ 

95 

138| 

233 

South  Carolina . 

8' 

28 

!  119 

147 

6 

20 

132 

'  152' 

38| 

307! 

1  663 

970 

Georgia  . . . . 

30 

84 

171 1  255 

24 

!  113 

253 

366 

57' 

412 

617; 

1,  029 

Florida . 

8 

51 

|  42 

;  93 

5 

48 

41 

89 

15, 

!  102 

174 

South  Central  Division : 

i 

! 

. 

Kentucky . 

22 

145 

|  179 

!  324 

20 

96 

209 

305 

46 

600 

510 

1,110 

Tennessee . . . 

18 

62 

I  75 

137 

i  10 

112 

170 

282: 

77 : 

567 

741 

1,  308 

Alabama . 

17 

i  159 

1  284 

!  443 

10 

135 

251 

1  386 

40 

332 

553 

885 

Mississippi . 

14 

31 

!  44 

75 

9 

53 

63 

116 

76' 

625 

767 

1,392 

Louisiana . 

1 

8 

11 

19 

3 

9 

24 

33 

19! 

163 

j  '  417 

580 

Texas . . . 

72 

!  265 

i  461 

726 

25 

149 

234 

!  383 

177, 

1,526 

2,  243 

3,  769 

Arkansas . 

9 

120 

163 

283 

4 

9 

21 

30 

33 

261  341 

602 

Oklahoma 

I 

2 

18 

26 

44 

Indian  Territory . . 

i  ; 

1 

2 

9 

4 

2 

40 

2 

42 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio . 

91 

!  626 

572 

1,198 

141 

771 

1,150 

1,921 

469 

3,  339j  4,  332 

7,671 

Indiana  . 

19 

!  101 

!  144  245 

21 

222 

275 

497 

253 

2, 148!  2,  630 

4,  778 

Illinois  . . . . . 

22 

!  199 

j  159 

358 

91 

641 

1,  269 

I  1,910 

315 

2,  985  4,  217 

!  7,202 

Michigan  . . 

17 

j  111 

!  113 

224 

61 

305 

445 

750 

259! 

3 , 991!  2,962 

4,953 

Wisconsin . . . 

6 

|  38 

35 

73 

4 

35 

33 

68 

178 

1,120  1,545 

;  2,  665 

Minnesota  . 

3 

39 

27 

06 

22 

155 

224 

379 

91 

756 

1.094 

;  1,850 

Iowa . 

20 

97 

;  ns 

;  212 

93 

540 

832 

1,  372 

301' 

2,288 

1  3,298 

,  5,  586 

Missouri . 

24 

228 

j  331 

559 

!  31 

193 

264 

457 

I  165 

1,541 

2,277 

3,818 

North  Dakota . 

1 

2 

2 

4 

1 

4 

10 

14 

19 

64 

97 

161 

South  Dakota . . . 

1  5 

!  23 

21 

44 

4 

34 

46 

Su 

26 

146 

214 

360 

Nebraska.... . 

1  18 

!  69 

1  132 

201 

16 

74 

126  200 

212 

1,305 

!  2,081 

!  3,386 

Kansas . 

!  1 

36 

41 

77 

26 

138 

\  259 

397 

166 

.  1,203 

!  1,699 

I  2,902 

Western  Division: 

Montana . . . . 

3 

8 

12 

1  20 

2 

5 

11 

16 

12 

93 

111 

;  204 

Wyoming . 

1 

0 

5 

2 

6 

10 

16 

4 

23 

51 

74 

Cokxrado . . 

14 

130 

82,  212 

7 

87 

139 

226 

38 

503 

715 

i  1,218 

New  Mexico . 

] 

15 

15  an 

2 

15 

25 

40 

Arizona . 

|  1 

4 

9  13 

1 

'[ 

9 

16 

16 

32 

Utah  . 

2 

28 

!  20  48 

1 

2 

6 

8 

3 

55 

66 

121 

Nevada . . . 

i _ 

I  1 

0 

3 

j  3 

7 

102 

209 

311 

Idaho . 

2 

3 

10 

13 

4 

8 

26 

34 

Washington . 

2 

10 

19  29 

2 

29 

37 

06 

381 

|  304 

485 

Oregon  . 

3 

25 

27 

1  52 

4 

19 

1  35 

5  J 

9 

124 

201 

325 

California . 

46 

241 

;  190  431 

1  1 

5 

|  38 

42 

1 

80 

87 

1, 138 

1,562 

2,  700 
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Table  6. — Public  high  schools — Number  of  secondary  students  pursuing  certain  studies 

in 1897-98. 


State  or  Territory. 


United  States . 


North  Atlantic  Division 
South  Atlantic  Division 

South  Central  Division . 

North  Central  Division . 

Western  Division . 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine . 

New  Hampshire . 

V  erinont . 

Massachusetts . 

Rhode  Island . 

Connecticut . .  ... 

New  York . 

New  Jersey . 

Pennsylvania . 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware . 

Maryland . 

District  of  Columbia. . . . 

Virginia . 

West  Virginia . 

North  Carolina . 

South  Carolina . 

Georgia . 

Florida .  . 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky . 

Tennessee  . . . . 

Alabama . 

Mississippi . . . 

Louisiana . 

Texas . 

Arkansas . 

Oklahoma . 

Indian  Territory . 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio . 

Indiana . 

Illinois . 

Michigan . 

Wisconsin . 

Minnesota . 

Iowa . 

Missouri . 

North  Dakota . 

South  Dakota . 

Nebraska . . . 

Kansas . 

Western  Division: 

Montana . 

Wyoming . 

Colorado . 

New  Mexico . 

Arizona . 

Utah . . 

Nevada . . 

Idaho  . 

Washington . 

Oregon . . 

California . . 


Chemistry. 

Physical  geography. 

Geology. 

I  Schools  re¬ 

porting. 

Male. 

6 

'cS 

a 

© 

Ph 

Total. 

Schools  re¬ 

porting. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Schools  re¬ 
porting. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

| 

1,  837 

16,  450 

20, 879 

37,  329 

4,  272 

47,  074, 

65, 059 

112, 133 

1,  147  ( 

7,  725; 

11,  921 19,  646 

629 

5,  934 

6,  964' 

12,  898 

1,026 

11,  416 

15,  541 

26,  957 

492  3, 157 

5, 154 

8,  311 

79 

914 

1,  072 

1,  986 

302 

3, 121 1 

4,  407 

7,  528 

36 

277 

507 

784 

143 

1,195 

1,612 

2,  807 

418 

5,  048 

6,953 

12,  001 

126 

956 

1,  304 

2,  260 

849 

7,061 

9, 470 

16,  531 

2,  385 

25,  541 

35, 285 

60,  826 

441  2,  969 

4,  415 

7,  384 

137 

1,346 

1,761 

3,107 

141 

1,  948 

2,  873 

4,  821 

52 

366 

541 

907 

67 

364 

446 

810 

108 

709 

838 

1,  547 

65 

305 

465 

770 

27 

228 

249 

477 

30 

161 

193 

354 

21 

84 

136 

220 

23 

115 

91 

206 

41 

337 

424 

761 

23 

106 

140 

246 

163 

1,  800 

2,  302 

4,  102 

133 

1,432 

1,662 

3,  094 

110 

738 

1,  091 

1,829 

12 

224 

249 

473 

8 

115 

84 

199 

7 

42 

90 

141 

34 

281 

381 

662 

49 

530 

690 

1,220 

22 

152 

277 

429 

168 

1,485 

1,  061 

2,  546 

326 

3,815 

5, 136 

8,  951 

173 

957 

1,870 

2,  827 

48 

363 

618 

981 

01 

897 

1,698 

2,  595 

21 

206 

454 

660 

82 

1,  074 

1,567 

2,  641 

270 

3,420 

4,816 

8,  236 

50 

567 

622 

1, 189 

61 

73 

134 

11 

204 

300 

504 

5 

239 

16 

255 

35 

330 

473 

803 

1 

34 

0 

34 

4 

131 

105 

236 

1 

2 

33 

35 

18 

217 

265 

482 

55 

6681 

817 

1,  485 

4 

52 

31 

83 

10 

33 

69 

102 

27 

313 

499 

8121 

6 

24 

35 

59 

4 

49 

101 

150 

10 

88 

103 

191 

4 

53 

66 

119 

6 

17 

115 

132 

70 

615 

1,021 

1,636 

5 

17 

165 

182 

23 

145 

291 

436 

73 

726 

977 

1,  703 

12 

84 

158 

242 

4 

22 

37 

59 

21 

177 

217 

394 

3 

11 

19 

30 

.  21 

233 

232 

465 

42 

447 

516 

963 

15 

61 

109 

170 

18 

155 

180 

335 

49 

540 

749 

1,289 

50 

354 

404 

758 

16 

174 

290 

464 

30 

366 

558 

924 

10 

141 

253 

394 

9 

56 

54 

110 

56 

546 

740 

1,286 

6 

36 

47 

83 

8 

120 

273 

393 

17 

265 

378 

643 

1 

5 

8 

13 

54 

277 

415 

692 

180 

2,  353 

3,  273 

5,  626 

36 

205 

335 

540 

13 

133 

147 

280 

41 

470 

690 

1, 160 

5 

107 

140 

247 

2 

12 

19 

31 

2 

31 

49 

80 

1 

7 

6 

13 

2 

35 

2 

37 

1 

30 

0 

30 

2 

40 

2 

42 

.  133 

1,  318 

1  1,756 

3,  074 

531 

4,  785 

6, 106 

10,  891 

81 

474 

669  1,143 

93 

867 

1,110 

1,  977 

276 

2,  615 

3, 167 

5,782 

39 

338 

419 

757 

135 

1,105 

1,415 

2,  520 

263 

3,  842 

0,  090 

9,  932 

1  49 

406 

867 

1,  273 

.  156 

1,  118 

1.476 

2,  594 

236 

2,  477 

3,  376 

5,  853 

58 

246 

374 

620 

29 

278 

'  270 

548 

178 

2,  477 

3,  235 

5,  712 

12 

122 

126 

248 

67 

502 

652 

1, 154 

41 

644 

919 

1,583 

10 

62 

78 

140 

64 

496 

680 

1,176 

287 

1  2,947 

4,  257 

7,  204 

86 

605 

881 

1,  4S6 

54 

562 

792 

1,  354 

163 

1,821 

2,  465 

4,  286 

38 

362 

478 

840 

3 

11 

18 

29 

17 

86 

98 

184 

1 

4 

2 

6 

8 

47 

55 

102 

28 

250 

336 

586 

8 

52 

84 

136 

71 

505 

860 

!  1,365 

198 

j  1,731 

2,538 

4,209 

22 

117 

184 

301 

36 

252 

386 

638 

167 

!  1,866 

2,698 

4,  564 

37 

181 

253 

434 

!  6 

73 

69 

142 

12 

132 

150 

282 

6 

25 

45 

70 

1  2 

6 

9 

15 

3 

33 

27 

60 

2 

6 

6 

12 

.  32 

317 

485 

1  802 

26 

335 

408 

743 

24 

216 

317 

533 

1 

3 

8 

11 

4 

23 

44 

67 

1 

1 

13 

14 

1 

i  7 

6 

i]  13 

2 

15 

18 

33 

1 

4 

4 

8 

2 

I  14 

10 

24 

3 

67 

110 

177 

1 

12 

18 

30 

55 

19(1 

175 

8 

86 

139 

225 

9 

:  7 

19  26 

5 

«1 

115 

206 

1 

2 

4 

6 

4 

54 

82 

136 

35 

410 

710 

1, 120 

5 

28 

36 

64 

3 

78 

125  203 

13 

195 

302 

497 

3 

13 

20 

33 

77 

732 

828  1,560 

1  | 

30 

1 

561 

850 

1,411 

8 

59 

I  78 

137 
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Table  7. — Public  high  schools — dumber  of  secondary  students  pursuing  certain  studies  in 

1S97-9S. 


State  or  Territory. 

Physiology. 

Psychology. 

Rhetoric. 

6  . 

*  bJD 
CO  P 

'3? 

©  g 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

i>  . 

t-i  b£l 

Til  ^ 

Male. 

6 

9 

© 

Total. 

I  Schools  re¬ 
porting. 

Male. 

r2 

3 

© 

Total. 

United  States . 

4, 063 

57, 392 

77, 393 

134,  785 

840 

I 

4, 355 

12, 325 

4,  567 

66,  949 

94,  775( 

161,  724 

North  Atlantic  Division - 

805 

16,  351 

22,  242 

38,  593j 

115 

596 

1, 458i 

2,  054! 

1,126 

20,  6021 

25,  330 

45,  932 

South  Atlantic  Division - 

276 

3,  259 

4,  660 

7,  919 

46 

273 

690 

963 1 

318 

3,6131 

6,475 

10,  088 

South  Central  Division . 

463 

6,961 

8,  687 

15,  648; 

177 

952 

1,  558 

2,510! 

477 

5,  443 

8,188 

13,  631 

North  Central  Division . 

2,  269 

29,  487 

39,  977 

69,  464; 

475- 

2,  364| 

3,  938 

6, 302 

2, 455 

33,  032 

47,  905 

80,  937 

Western  Division . 

90 

1,334 

1,827 

3, 161 

27 

170 

326 

496) 

191 

4,  259 

6,877 

11,136 

North  Atlantic  Division : 

"“i 

Maine . 

96 

759 

841 

1,600 

21 

88 

148 

236; 

121 

978 

1,381 

2,  359 

New  Hampshire . 

27 

157 

235 

392| 

2 

6 

11 

17 

45 

554 

649 

1,  203 

V  ermont . 

26 

163 

237 

400! 

16 

42 

77 

119' 

48 

350 

475 

825 

Massachusetts . 

145 

2,  288 

2,  987 

5, 275 

11 

77 

106 

183 

199 

6,  004 

8,  330 

14,  334 

Rhode  Island . 

3 

13 

26 

39 

3 

3 

87 

90 

15 

698 

746 

1,444 

Connecticut . 

35 

414 

597 

1,  011 

3 

13 

31 

44 

60 

1,237 

1,593 

2,  830 

Kew  York . 

355 

6,  929 

9,  721 

16,  650 

11 

63 

397 

460 

309 

4,241 

5,699 

9,940 

New  Jersey . . 

62 

1,053 

1,859 

2,  912 

10 

38 

165 

203 

72 

1,  269 

2,  021 

3,  290 

Pennsylvania . 

216 

4,  575 

5, 739 

10.314 

38 

266 

436 

702 

257 

5,  271 

4,436 

9,  707 

South  A  tlantic  Division : 

Delaware . . 

11 

244 

369 

613! 

1 

4 

4 

8 

13 

166 

232 

398 

Maryland . 

38 

468 

1,  069 

1,  537 

5 

29 

146 

175 

38 

494 

1.482 

1,976 

! 

4 

461 

612 

1,  073 

Virginia . 

53 

675 

759 

1.434! 

5 

41 1 

115 

156 

50 

591 

898 

1,  489 

W  est  V  irginia . 

24 

312 

417 

'729 

3 

12i 

14 

26 

26 

175 

325 

500 

North  Carolina - - - 

10 

138 

178 

3161 

2 

12 

16 

28 

9 

93 

144 

237 

South  Carolina . 

58 

595 

857 

1,  452 

5 

41 

151 

192 

69 

431 

)  925 

1,  356 

Georgia . 

62 

629 

7311 

1,  360 

13 

83 

162 

245 

86 

965 

1,527 

2, 492 

Florida . 

20 

198 

280 

478  i 

12 

51 

82 

133 

23 

237 

330 

567 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky . 

47 

902 

889 

1,  791; 

24 

143 

267 

410 

52 

770 

1, 115 

1,885 

Tennessee . 

78 

1,020 

1,  076 

2,  096 

12 

68 

54 

122 

84 

822 

1, 142 

1,  964 

Alabama . 

38 

560 

771 

1,  331 

8 

33 

252 

285 

42 

478 

813 

1,  291 

Mississippi . 

73 

862 

l,  iio| 

1,  972 

11 

47 

72 

119 

61 

508 

725 

1,  233 

Louisiana . 

15 

275 

4811 

756 

2 

8 

15 

23 

20 

378 

698 

1.076 

Texas . 

169 

2,648 

3,  553 

6,  20ll 

108 

528 

771 

1,  299 

175 

1,  972 

3,  088 

5,  040 

Arkansas . 

41 

'  016 

774! 

!  1, 390! 

9 

103 

113 

216 

39 

425 

565 

990 

Oklahoma . 

■  I 

21 

25 

46 

2 

8 

j  14 

22 

2 

50 

60 

110 

Indian  Territory . 

3 

57 

8 

65 

1 

14 

0 

14 

2 

40 

2 

42 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio . 

514 

6,409 

7.  974 

14,383' 

89 

423: 

|  562 

985 

495 

6,  006 

8,  647 

14,  653 

Indiana . 

200 

2, 193 

2,  549 

j  4, 742: 

68 

361 

490 

851 

310 

4,  886 

6,  281 

11, 167 

Illinois . 

305 

5,  203 

7,  275 

12,  478 

21 

140 

261 

401 

296 

5, 155 

7,  776 

12,  931 

Michigan . 1 

253 

2,845 

3.873 

C,  718 

54 

244 

!  490 

734 

255 

3,413 

4,752 

8, 165 

Wisconsin . 

174 

l,  827 

2,  378 

4,205 

111 

460 

j  654 

1, 114 

138 

1,352 

1,  690 

3,042 

Minnesota . 

72 

1,019 

1,621 

2,  640 

3 

17 

33 

50 

95 

1,  285 

1,937 

3,222 

Iowa . 

257 

3,  29S 

4,  737 

8,  033 

28 

163 

I  214 

377 

300 

,  3,771 

5,  295 

j  9, 066 

Missouri . 

157 

2,  820 

3, 870 

6,  690 

59 

335 

821 

1, 156 

182 

2,  786 

4,811 

|  7.597 

North  Dakota . 

16 

136 

180 

316 

3 

13 

15 

28 

21 

137 

177 

314 

South  Dakota . 

24 

258 

374 

632 

1 

0 

4 

4 

25 

214 

310 

524 

Nebraska . . . 

170 

2,  033 

3,011 

5,044 

1  4 

12 

44 

56 

182 

2,334 

3,  617 

5,951 

Kansas . 

127 

1,448 

2,  135 

3,583 

34 

196 

350 

546 

156 

1,693 

2,  612 

,  4, 305 

Western  Division : 

Montana . 

11 

126 

154 

280 

1 

1 

11 

12 

13 

143 

174 

317 

Wyoming.. . 

3 

48 

39 

87 

1 

1 

6 

7 

5 

51 

71 

122 

Colorado . 

19 

2381  263 

501 

10 

93 

177 

270 

35 

713 

1,  013 

1,726 

N  ew  Mexico . 

3 

1  40 

59 

99 

1  3 

21 

1  43 

64 

Arizona . 

1 

|  10  23 

33 

1 

10 

12 

22 

Utah . 

12  26 

38 

I  2 

16 

35 

51 

3 

201 

275 

476 

Nevada . 

5 

87 

150 

237 

1 

0 

8 

8 

7 

92 

174 

266 

Idaho . 

74 

1  91 

165 

4 

29 

|  30 

59 

Washington . 

17 

1  214 

1  302 

516 

11 

58 

84 

142 

|  28 

393 

650 

1,043 

Oregon . 

8 

132  188 

320 

1 

1 

5 

6 

10 

141 

312 

453 

California . 

16 

353  532 

885 

82 

2,465 

!  4, 123 

6,588 

I 

1 

i . 

1 

2060 


EDUCATION  REPORT,  1897-93. 

Table  8. — Public  high  schools — Number  of  secondary  students  pursuing  certain  studies  in 

1897-98. 


English  literature.  History.  !  Civics. 


State  or  Territory. 

j  Schools  re¬ 
porting. 

o; 

A 

© 

1 

Total. 

j  Schools  re- 
1  porting. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

<£>  .  : 
|  ^  fcJD  ' 

®  Q  ' 

i  o  *£ 
o  ^ 

!  rC  O 

Male. 

J5 

IS 

S 

Ph 

Total. 

United  States . 

1  1 

4,  356  74,014  106, 142 

180,  156 

4,  504  69,  636  99,  842  169,  478  4, 133  43,  997  58,  245102,  242 

Tsortli  Atlantic  Division 

1,086  27,  811 

34,  373 

62, 184  1,  08824,  36431,  828 

'  56,1921,05211,63113,962 

25,593 

South  Atlantic  Division 

271 

4,  644 

7,  204 

11,  848 

!  318 

4,850 

7.668;  12,518 

\  147 

1,447s  1,591 

!  3, 038 

South  Central  Division  . 

404 

4,  772 

7,569 

12,  341 

!  421 

5,715  9,366 

:  15,  081 

1  375 

3,  991 

5,484 

9,475 

North  Central  Division  . 

2.  387  30,  328 

46,  800 

77, 128  2,  474  29,  472  42,  626 

72,  098,2,  380 

25,  067  34,  286 

59.353 

AVesteru  Division  . 

208 

6,459 

10, 196 

16,  655 

203 

5,235 

:  8, 354 

13,589 

j  179 

1,861 

|  2, 922;  4,783 

North  Atlantic  Division : 
Maine . 

110 

1,206 

1,649 

2,  855 

112 

I  1,259 

!  1,639 

2,  898 

103 

671 

8o8 

1.527 

New  Hampshire. .  . . 

43 

OSS 

861 

1,  499 

43 

567 

1  693 

1 , 260 

30 

189 

253 

442 

Vermont . 

40 

156 

302 

458 

41 

323 

i  480 

803 

45 

320 

397 

717 

Massachusetts . 

218 

9,  895 

12, 837 

22,  732 

;  215 

!  8,  006  10,  207 

|  18,213 

171 

2, 136 

2,  290 

4,  426 

Kh ode  Island . 

15 

833 

1,331 

2,  164 

15 

!  749;  880 

1,  629 

14 

202 

169 

371 

Connecticut . 

62 

2.  003 

2,  463 

4,  466 

62 

1,306 

1,688 

1  2, 994 

40 

292 

488 

780 

New  York . 

276 

4, 109 

5,  324 

9,  433 

'  306 

4,  5921  8, 118 

!  12,710 

1  336 

3,767 

4,  394 

8, 161 
1,892 

New  Jersey . 

73 

1,  999 

3,  379 

5,  378 

j  73 

|  1,831 

2,861 

!  4, 742 

64 

747 

!  1, 145 

Pennsylvania . 

249 

6,  972 

0,  227 

13, 199 

!  221 

!  5.681 

j  5,262 

1  10,943 

249 

3,307 

3,970 

7,277 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware . 

11 

99 

172 

271 

14 

143 

236 

379 

11 

76 

132 

208 

Maryland . 

42 

1. 196 

1,  547 

2,  743 

40 

1,093 

1 , 555 

1  2, 048 

15 

180 

89 

269 

District  of  Columbia 

5 

1,  120 

1,  684 

2,  804 

!  4 

506 

919 

!  1, 425 

1 

3 

4 

7 

Virginia . 

47 

520 

887 

1,407 

54, 

898 

1,308 

1  2, 206 

16 

170 

116 

286 

West  Virginia . 

23 

272 

490 

762 

23 

280 

452 

738 

24 

203 

299 

502 

North  Carolina . 

11 

302 

383 

685 

13 

285 

359 

644 

6 

192 

216 

408 

South  Carolina . 

57 

311 

742 

1,  053 

72 

584 

1,  111 

!  1, 695 

28 

241 

313 

554 

Georgia . . 

61 

667 

i  1,098 

.1,765 

79 

9213 

■  1,560 

j  168 

;  2. 483 

31 

267 

284 

551 

Florida . 

14 

157 

201 

l 

358 

16 

132 

300 

15 

115 

:  138 

253 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky . 

54 

1,  004 

!  1,  163 

1  2, 167 

47 

9301  1.502 

!  2, 432 

51’  548 

652 

1,  200 
963 

Tennessee . . . 

58 

547 

811 

j  1, 358 

62 

786 

;  1 , 078 

1,  864 

50 

445 

518 

Alabama . 

38 

340 

759 

!  1, 099 

33 

344|  715 

1,  059 

18 

210 

343 

!  553 

Mississippi . 

65 

637 

914 

i  1,551 

I  60 

6061  822 

1,428 

55 

!  484 

j  678 

1, 162 

Louisiana . 

17 

211 

717 

928 

18 

396  1, 055 

1,451 

14 

151 

317 

i  468 

Texas  . 

!  135 

1. 617 

2,  723 

4,340 

j  161 

2,2421  3,646 

!  5. 888 

154 

1,816 

2,593  4,409 

Arkansas . 

33 

361 

455 

816 

37 

374  540 

914 

30 

■  278 

357!  635 

Oklahoma . 

2 

22 

21 

43 

1 

10 

8 

!  •  18 

1 

40 

20 

i  60 

Indian  Territory 

2 

33 

6 

39 

2 

27 

0 

2 

19 

6 

.  25 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio . 

480 

5,  736 

!  8, 313 

14,  049 

i  481 

5,  476 

!  7,571 

13,047 

523 

'  4,417 

j  5,593 

10,  010 

Indiana . 

305 

4,510 

:  5, 843 

10,  353 

!  314 

3,  567|  4.  592 

8, 159 

265 

j  2,  740 

;  3,368 

6, 108 

Illinois . 

301 

6,  666 

|  11,282 

I  17,948 

|  296 

4,094 

;  6,578 

10,672 

277 

1  3,267 

4,  575 

7,842 

Michigan . 

1  247 

1,  859 

3, 119 

4,  978 

269 

3,699 

;  4,  746 

!  8,415 

244 

2,836 

t  3,  976 

6,  812 

Wisconsin . 

166 

1,477 

1  2, 245 

3,  722 

175 

1,687 

2,255 

'  3, 942 

165 

1,690 

|  2,282 

3,972 

Minnesota . 

93 

842 

!  1, 339 

2, 181 

93 

1,446 

2. 195 

1  3,641 

66 

i  629 

!  806 

1,435 

Iowa . 

279 

3,604 

i  5, 550 

9, 154 

298 

3,489!  5,327 

|  8, 816 

300 

3,364 

4,821 

8, 185 

Missouri . 

167 

1,  905 

3,  130 

5,  035 

173 

2,  434 

3,875 

6,309 

;  143 

;  2,071 
130 

2,  964 

5,  035 

North  Dakota . 

20 

164 

270 

434 

18 

161 

199 

360 

19 

!  168 

298 

South  Dakota . 

23 

111 

225 

336 

25 

220 

344 

564 

25 

198 

1  299 

497 

Nebraska. . 

162 

2,  021 

1  3, 208 

5,  229 

180 

1,  666 

2,  6901 

4,  356 
3,  787 

203 

1,964 

2,  852 

4,816 

Kansas . 

144 

1,  433 

1  2, 276 

3,  709 

152 

1,  533 

2,  254 

150 

'  1,761 

2,  582 

4,  343 

Western  Division: 

Montana . 

15 

123 

1  184 

307 

14 

132 

187 

319 

10 

126 

204 

330 

Wyoming . 

5 

68 

100 

168 

5 

40 

55 

95 

4 

57 

78 

135 

Colorado . 

37 

1,  376 

2,  050 

3,426 

37 

1, 355 

1,  981 

3,  336 

23 

331 

514 

845 

New  Mexico . 

2 

11 

25 

36 

2 

9 

18 

27 

3 

8 

26 

34 

Arizona . 

2 

40 

50 

90 

2 

20 

27 

47 

1 

29 

20 

49 

Utah . 

4 

156 

244 

400 

3 

78 

98 

176 

3 

36 

46 

82 

Nevada . 

7 

144 

236 

380 

7 

119 

214 

333 

0 

j  71| 

135 

206 

Idaho . 

6 

53 

100 

153 

4 

55 

81 

136 

5: 

;  07 

94 

161 

Washington . 

28 

402 

645 

1.  047 

23 

299 

497 

796 1 

29 

204| 

310 

514 

Oregon . 

101 

106 

2651 

371 

131 

229 

463 

692 

■  9 

120 

224 

344 

California . 

92 

3,980 

6,  297 

_ 1 

10,  277 

93 

_ 1 

2,  899 

_ | 

4,733 

-  7,  632 

86 

8ii 

J,  271; 

2,  083 

STATISTICS  OF  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS.  20G1 

Table  9. — Public  high  schools — -Proportion  of  finale  and  female  students,  per  cent  of 
students  pursuing  certain  courses,  per  cent  of  graduates,  etc.,  in  1897-98. 


Per  cent  of  total 

number. 

Per  cent 
of  gradu¬ 
ates  pre¬ 
pared  for 
college. 

State  or  Territory. 

Total 

secondary 

students. 

Males. 

Females. 

College 

classical 

prepara¬ 

tory 

students. 

I  College 
scientific 
prepara- 
tory 

1  students. 

Gradu¬ 
ates  in 
1898. 

United  States . 

449,  600 

42.  08 

I 

57.  92 

6.  21 

5, 15 

11.79 

27. 45 

North  Atlantic  Division.... 

141, 747 

43.49 

1  56. 51 

7.  93 

4. 13 

12.04 

23.  74 

South  Atlantic  Division . 

24,  383 

39.  95 

60.  05 

6.  53 

1.95 

10.45 

23.12 

South  Central  Division . 

32,  888 

41.37 

58.  63 

7.66 

5. 13 

8. 40 

30.  41 

North  Central  Division . 

225,  578 

41.  74 

58.26 

4.  89 

5.  66 

12. 17 

28.  38 

Western  Division . 

25,  004 

40.09 

59.91 

0.21 

9.  44 

12.  79 

40.  09 

North  Atlantic  Division : 

|== 

Maine . 

8.  508 

45.  20 

54.  80 

12.  29 

3.26 

12.11 

28.  03 

New  Hampshire . 

3,  325 

44. 12 

55.  88 

9.  17 

4.15 

13. 23 

23.  86 

V  ermont . 

3.  156 

42.71 

57.  29 

5.  96 

9.19 

10. 17 

41.43 

Massachusetts . 

33.  322 

43.83 

56. 17 

13.  08 

4.50 

14.  74 

25.  88 

Rhode  Island . 

3, 149 

42.  52 

57. 48 

17.  12 

1.40 

10.  45 

40.  43 

Connecticut . 

0,  881 

45. 14 

54.86 

8.65 

4.  29 

13.  76 

23.  76 

New  York . 

46,574 

46. 14 

53.80 

5.  40 

4.36 

8.  24 

27. 71 

New  Jersey . 

9,  690 

39.  65 

60.  35 

5.74 

5.  77 

12.  80 

20.  32 

Pennsylvania . 

27,  082 

39.07 

60.93 

4. 17 

2.  63 

14.76 

14.  44 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware . . . 

1, 104 

40.67 

59.  33 

3.99 

1.09 

11.  59 

19.  53 

Maryland . 

3,922 

39.  09 

00.  91 

1.84 

0.  33 

9.  69 

10.  79 

District  of  Columbia. . . . 

2,  956 

40.70 

59.  30 

1.39 

1. 12 

11.87 

12.  25 

Virginia. . 

3,  911 

41.29 

58.  71 

6.85 

2.  02 

10.36 

15.31 

West  Virginia . 

1,778 

.  30. 22 

63.  78 

5.23 

1.09 

12.  04 

20.56 

North  Carolina . j 

892 

44.73 

55.  27 

5.49 

1.01 

10.  54 

46.  81 

South  Carolina . 

3,312 

39. 19 

60.81 

13.41 

3.29 

9.  03 

47. 16 

Georgia . 

5,  454 

39.84 

00. 10 

10.10 

3.  26 

10.  60 

29.07 

Florida . 

1,054 

40.61 

59.  39 

2.94 

1.  23 

9.  39 

21.  21 

South  Central  Division : 

1 

Hen  tacky . 

4,  754 

41.75  1 

58.25 

4.25 

4.59 

8.  20 

27.  69 

Tennessee . 

5,  357 

42.80  | 

57.  20 

8.51 

5.  04 

10.  99 

28.18 

Alabama . 

2,  577 

40.  20 

59.  80 

5.90  | 

2.72 

8.  96 

29.  44 

Mississippi . 

3,472 

45. 10 

51.  90 

13.  57 

10.  48 

5.  82 

33. 17 

Louisiana . 

1,755 

31.91 

08.  09 

3.19 

0.  68 

13.  52 

12.  97 

Texas  . 

11,  843 

40.  45 

59.  55 

7.54 

4.88 

7.  43 

33.98 

Arkansas . 

2,  786 

43.22 

56. 78 

9.  83 

5.78 

7.11 

44.44 

Oklahoma . 

240 

39.43  j 

60.  57 

0.  00 

0. 00 

7.  32 

50.  00 

Indian  Territory . 

98 

77.  55  1 

22.  45 

16.  33 

14.29 

15.  31 

26.  67 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio . 

40,  808 

43.13 

56.87 

6.  02 

4.87 

12.85  1 

23.  57 

Indiana . 1 

22,812 

44.02 

55.  98 

3.  02 

3.13 

11.01  ; 

21.46 

Illinois . 

35,  068 

39.70 

60.  30 

5. 12 

5.  09 

12.  32  j 

24.00 

Michigan . . 

27,  458 

42.  43 

57.57 

2. 47 

5.  58 

11.28 

28.  96 

Wisconsin . . 

16,  796 

43.  69 

56.31 

4.  53 

4.  78 

12.  29 

29.  75 

Minnesota . 

11,710 

40.  82 

59. 18 

1.90 

16.  39 

11.63 

51.91 

Iowa . 

26,  262 

41.  73 

58.  27 

6.  06 

4.51 

13.  38 

27.59 

Missouri . 

17. 143 

39.  53 

00.  47 

5.  02 

5.41 

11.04 

24. 19 

North  Dakota . 

908 

39.  65 

60.  35 

8.  37 

7.71 

8.92 

48.  15 

South  Dakota . 

1,  015 

41.92 

5S.08 

1.36 

2.11 

14.  06 

32. 16 

Nebraska . ' 

13,  403 

40.15 

59.  85 

6.57 

9. 10 

13. 15 

37.  46 

Kansas . 

11,  595 

40.  34 

59.66 

8.  59 

5.  05 

11.85 

40.  76 

W estern  Division : 

Montana . 

836 

40.  74 

59.  26 

11.  94 

9.71 

11.  50 

31.07 

Wyoming . 

307 

44.63 

55.  37 

5.  86 

1.  95 

14.01 

65. 12 

Colorado  . . 

4.  928 

'  39.83 

60.  17 

6.  35 

13.33 

12.  28 

31.90 

New  Mexico . 

127 

37.  80 

62.  20 

0.  79 

7.87 

22.  05 

17.  86 

Arizona  . . 

156 

41.67 

58.  33 

7.  66 

4.  49 

7.69 

100.  00 

Utah . 

891 

41.  64 

58.36 

0.  00 

0.00 

7.  41 

45.  45 

Nevada . 

509 

37.  52 

02.48 

5.  30 

5.30 

19.  06 

42.  27 

Idaho  . 

346 

40.  75 

59.  25 

11.85 

11.  56 

8.  67 

26.  67 

Washington . 

2.630 

39.  70 

60.  30 

6.  88 

5.  78 

13.  95 

19.  35 

Oregon . 

1,  594 

40.03 

59.97 

4.83 

0.69 

12. 11 

7.  25 

California . j 

12.  620 

40. 10 

59.  90 

6.14 

10.81 

13.11 

51.27 
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Table  10. — Public  high  schools — Percentages  of  secondarg  students  pursuing  certain 

studies  in  1897-98. 


Per  cent  of  total  secondary  students. 


State  or  Territory. 

Latin. 

Greek. 

French. 

Ger¬ 

man. 

Alge¬ 

bra. 

Geom¬ 

etry. 

Trigo¬ 

nom¬ 

etry. 

Astron¬ 

omy. 

1 

Phys¬ 

ics. 

United  States . 

49.67 

3.12 

7.  54 

13.25 

56. 13 

27.09 

2.  27 

3.82 

20.  69 

North  Atlantic  Division. . . 

47.  37 

6. 06 

16.  92 

16.  64 

50.  76 

26.40 

2.  02 

4.  31 

18. 14 

South  Atlantic  Division. . . 

64.  61 

2.  57 

9.  39 

12.  01 

70.  06 

33.  22 

5. 18 

3.  98 

27.  58 

South  Central  Division - 

56.  34 

2.21 

5.14 

4.  92 

73.42 

33.  90 

6. 10 

4.68 

29.  58 

North  Central  Division. . .. 

48.  03 

1.42 

2.  07 

12.53 

55.  08 

25.  01 

1.45 

3.  57 

20. 10 

Western  Divison . 

54. 12 

3.46 

5. 16 

12.  68 

59.  71 

34.  94 

3.  24 

2.  05 

22. 17 

North  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine . - . 

46.00 

10.  96 

21.00 

1.  23 

51.61 

26.  03 

0.41 

8.  27 

20.  72 

New  Hampshire . 

56.45 

9.68 

31.  37 

3.  43 

47.  91 

30.  80 

1.26 

7.  25 

24.  72 

Vermont . 

43.12 

6.37 

12.  83 

2.  31 

47.78 

21.10 

0.  00 

6.  84 

15.  40 

Massachusetts . 

49.  78 

9.  78 

39.  95 

10.  25 

47.  43 

30.  02 

1.  02 

5.  97 

21.  79 

Rhode  Island . 

44.  74 

10.  07 

25.31 

12.99 

54.  33 

25.  63 

2.  29 

5. 18 

22. 10 

Connecticut . . 

53.  63 

7.21 

16.  33 

21.33 

46.  72 

28.  88 

2.  82 

6.  34 

16.  97 

New  York . 

40.  10 

4.  02 

8. 15 

21.  60 

41.  43 

20.  59 

2.  24 

2.  40 

11.13 

New  Jersey . 

40.02 

3.62 

5.  79 

27.  08 

72.84 

24.  49 

2. 18 

5. 11 

20.  57 

Pennsylvania . 

58.  OS 

3.  09 

4.  22 

19.  65 

64.06 

32.  28 

3.40 

2.  71 

23.33 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware . 

78.  26 

0. 18 

0.  00 

3.35 

72.10 

32.  52 

2.  54 

0.  45 

33.83 

Maryland . . 

64.  20 

2.  37 

9.  05 

27.  33 

75.  98 

67.49 

10. 15 

6.53 

54.41 

District  of  Columbia . . 

44.  55 

3.  52 

14.  21 

31.22 

31.09 

19.11 

2.98 

0.00 

20.  30 

Virginia . . 

72.69 

0.28 

11.07 

17.  23 

69.  75 

27.26 

4.  91 

1.43 

22.  40 

West  Virginia . 

39.  43 

0.00 

0.  00 

6.  81 

72.  72 

27.50 

3.43 

1.12 

18.  79 

North  Carolina . 

82.  40 

4.  93 

0.  00 

0.  00 

66.  37 

22.  31 

0.  00 

3.03 

26. 12 

Smith  Carolina . 

63.  38 

2.17 

4.  29 

1.06 

77.11 

20.  23 

4.44 

4.59 

29.  29 

Georgia . 

75.  89 

5.24 

16. 12 

0.  68 

82.29 

32.  97 

4.  68 

6.71 

18.  87 

Florida . 

|  51. 04 

1.  33 

5.  69 

2.  85 

69.  54 

29.  03 

8.  82 

8.44 

16.51 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky . 

64. 14 

4.44 

1.16 

15.84 

74.46 

28.  61 

6.  82 

6.  42 

23.35 

Tennessee . 

49.  79 

1.96 

1.  68 

2. 17 

63. 10 

36.  05 

2.  56 

5.  26 

24.  42 

Alabama . 

63.  60 

4.  50 

6.  36 

1.04 

77.  38 

40.  40 

17. 19 

14.  98 

34.  34 

Mississippi . 

50.  84 

2.  07 

0.17 

0. 17 

64.  63 

15.  55 

2. 16 

3.  34 

40.09 

Louisiana . 

84. 11 

1.19 

63.  86 

0.00 

63.  95 

46.  55 

1.07 

1.87 

32.  81 

Texas . 

51.  90 

1.36 

1.  63 

4.50 

80.  39 

38.  78 

6. 13 

3.  23 

31.82 

Arkansas . 

56.  53 

1.51 

1.90 

3.  05 

72.  83 

27.  28 

10.16 

1.08 

21.61 

Oklahoma . 

67.  07 

0.00 

0.00 

30.49 

67.  07 

23. 17 

0.  00 

0.  00 

17.89 

Indian  Territory . 

43.  88 

0.  00 

0.  00 

0  00 

64.  29 

51.02 

0.  00 

4.  08 

42.  86 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio . 

50.  53 

2.  23 

1.61 

12.04 

58.  44 

25.  25 

2.94 

4.  71 

18.  80 

Indiana . 

65.99 

0.49 

0.67 

8.90 

65.  42 

25.17 

1.  07 

2.18 

20.  95 

Illinois . 

49.  77 

1.49 

4.  36 

13.  98 

48.  74 

26.  00 

1.02 

5.45 

20.54 

Michigan . 

34.38 

1.  72 

2.  97 

15.53 

51.00 

19.  78 

0.  82 

2.  73 

18.  04 

Wisconsin . 

24.  73 

0.89 

0.  40 

24.  67 

42.  86 

22.61 

0.  43 

0.  40 

15.  87 

Minnesota . 

58.  63 

1.  82 

5.  00 

15.50 

44. 53 

28.  76 

0.  56 

3.  24 

15.  80 

Iowa . 

41.07 

0.46 

0.  85 

8.  39 

53.  21 

23.47 

0.81 

5.  23 

21.  29 

Missouri . 

52.  28 

2.  41 

2.  27 

9.  67 

66.  91 

25.  73 

3.26 

2.  67 

22.  27 

NorthDakota . 

72.  91 

1.  32 

0.  00 

0.  55 

58.  48 

27.  86 

0.44 

1.  54 

17.  73 

South  Dakota . 

40.  62 

0.  80 

0.31 

10.  03 

50.15 

23.  72 

2.  72 

4.95 

22.  29 

Nebraska . 

54.  80 

1.25 

1.51 

8.  72 

61.  57 

30.  86 

1.50 

1.  49 

25.20 

Kansas . 

54.  76 

0.  91 

0.  37 

8.  66 

59.76 

28.49 

0.66 

3.42 

25.  03 

Western  Division : 

Montana . 

62.  72 

0.  78 

2.90 

16.  63 

61.61 

26.  00 

2.  23 

1.79 

22.  77 

Wyoming . 

51.  79 

0.  00 

0.00 

6.51 

50.  81 

45.  28 

1.  63 

5.21 

24.  10 

Colorado . 

65.26 

5.54 

7.  65 

21.94 

53.00 

38.  09 

4.  30 

4.59 

24.72 

New  Mexico . 

32.  28 

0.  00 

0.  00 

0.00 

74.  02 

44.  88 

0.  00 

23.62 

31.50 

Arizona . 

50.  64 

0.  00 

0.  00 

0.00 

76.  28 

16.67 

8.  33 

0.00 

20.  51 

Utah . 

45.  01 

1.  57 

6.  06 

19.42 

67.  56 

21. 10 

5.  39 

0.90 

13.  58 

Nevada . 

54.42 

0.  00 

4.91 

0.  00 

83.  30 

49.  31 

0.  00 

0.59 

61.10 

Idaho  . 

46.  24 

0.  00 

0.  00 

0.00 

65. 03 

27.  75 

0.  00 

3.76 

9.  83 

Washington . 

43.  92 

0.  00 

1.75 

11.63 

60.91 

31.33 

1.10 

2.  51 

18.  44 

Oregon . . 

33.  50 

0.00 

0.  00 

10.  98 

63.99 

21. 14 

3.26 

3.39 

20.  39 

California . 

55.  06 

4.  53 

6.  05 

10.03 

59.  63 

37.  31 

3.42 

0.63 

21.39 
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Table  11. — Public  high  schools — Percentages  of  secondary  students  pursuing  certain 

studies  in  1897-9S. 


Per  cent  of  total  secondary  students. 


State  or  Territory. 

Chem¬ 

istry. 

Physic¬ 
al  geog¬ 
raphy. 

Geol¬ 

ogy. 

Physi¬ 

ology. 

Psy¬ 

chol¬ 

ogy. 

Rhet¬ 

oric. 

English 

litera¬ 

ture. 

His¬ 

tory. 

Civics. 

United  States . 

8.  30 

24.94 

4.  37 

29.  98 

2. 74 

35.97 

40.07  | 

37.70 

22.  74 

North  Atlantic  Division. . . 

9.10 

19.  02 

5.  86 

27.  23 

1.45 

32.  40 

43.  87 

39.  64 

18.  06 

South  Atlantic  Division . . . 

8.15 

30.87 

3.22 

32.  48 

3. 95 

41.  37 

48.  59 

51.34 

12.  46 

South  Central  Division .... 

8.  53 

36.48 

6.  87 

47.  56 

7. 63 

41.43 

37.  51 

45.  84 

28.  80 

North  Central  Division  . . . . 

7.  33 

26.  97 

3.  27 

30.  80 

2.  79 

35.  88 

34. 19 

31.96 

26.31 

Western  Division . 

12.  43 

19.  28 

3.  63 

12.  64 

1.98 

44.  54 

66.  61 

54.  35 

19. 13 

North  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine . . . 

9.  45 

18.  06 

8.  99 

18.  67 

2.75 

27.  53 

33.  32 

33.  82 

17.82 

New  Hampshire . 

14.35 

10.  65 

6.  62 

11.  79 

0.  51 

36.18 

45.  08 

37.  89 

13.  29 

Vermont . 

6.  53 

24. 11 

7.79 

12.  67 

3.  77 

26. 14 

14.51 

25.  44 

22. 72 

Massachusetts . 

12.31 

9.  29 

5.  49 

15.  83 

0.  55 

43.  02 

68.  22 

54.  66 

13.  28 

Rhode  Island . 

15.  02 

6.32 

4.48 

1.24 

2.  86 

45.  86 

68.  72 

51.  73 

11.78 

Connecticut . 

9.  62 

17.  73 

6.  23 

14.  69 

0.  64 

41.13 

64.  90 

43.  51 

11.  34 

New  York . 

5.47 

19.  22 

6.  07 

35.  75 

0.  99 

21.34 

20.  25 

27. 29 

17.  52 

New  Jersey . 

10.12 

26.  78 

6.81 

30.05 

2.  09 

33.  95 

55. 50 

48.  94 

19.  53 

Pennsylvania . 

9. 75 

30.  41 

4.  39 

38.  08 

2.  59 

35.  84 

48.74 

40.  41 

26.  87 

South  Atlantic  Division ; 

Delaware . 

12.14 

45.  65 

0.  00 

55.  53 

0.72 

36.  05 

24.  55 

34.33 

18.  84 

Maryland . 

6.  50 

20.  47 

0. 87 

39.19 

4.46 

50.  38 

69.  94 

67.  52 

6.  86 

District  of  Columbia  . . 

7.  98 

0.  00 

1.18 

0.  00 

0.00 

36.  30 

94.86 

48.21 

0.  24 

Virginia . 

12.32 

37.97 

2. 12 

36.  67 

3.99 

38.  07 

35.  98 

56.  41 

7.31 

West  Virginia . 

5.74 

45.  67 

3!  32 

41.  00 

1,46 

28.12 

42.  86 

41.  51 

28.  23 

North  Carolina . 

16.  82 

21.41 

13.34 

35.  43 

3. 14 

26.  57 

76.  79 

72.  20 

45.  74 

South  Carolina . 

3.99 

49.  40 

5.50 

43.  84 

5.  80 

40.  94 

31.  79 

51.18 

16.  73 

Georgia . 

7.  99 

31.22 

4.  44 

24.  94 

4.  49 

45.  69 

32.  36 

45.  53 

10. 10 

Elorida . 

5.  60 

37.  38 

2.85 

45. 35 

12.  62 

53.  80 

33.  97 

28.  46 

24.  00 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky . 

9.  78 

20.  26 

3.58 

37.67 

8.  62 

39.  65 

45.  58 

51.16 

25.  24 

Tennessee . 

6.25 

24. 06 

14.15 

39.13 

2.  28 

36.  66 

25.  35 

34.  80 

17.98 

Alabama . 

18.01 

35.  86 

15.  29 

51.65 

11.  OG 

50. 10 

42.  65 

41.  09 

21.46 

Mississippi . 

3. 17 

37.  04 

2.  39 

58.  80 

3.  43 

35.  51 

44.  67 

41. 13 

33. 47 

Louisiana . 

22.  23 

36.  37 

0.  74 

42.76 

1.30 

00.  86 

52.  49 

82.  07 

26.  47 

Texas . ' . . 

5.  84 

47.50 

4.56 

52.  36 

10.  97 

42.  56 

36.  65 

49.  72 

37.23 

Arkansas . 

10.  05 

41.64 

8.  87 

49.  89 

7.  75 

35.  53 

29.  29 

32.  81 

22.79 

Oklahoma . 

12.  60 

32.  52 

5.  28 

18.  70 

8.94 

44.  72 

17.  48 

7.32 

24.39 

Indian  Territory . 

37.  76 

|  30. 01 

42.86 

66.  33 

14.  29 

42.86 

39.  80 

27.  55 

25.  51 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio . 

7.  53 

20.  69 

2.  80 

35.  25 

2.41 

35.91 

34.  43 

SU.  97 

24.  53 

Indiana . 

8.  67 

25.  35 

3.  32 

20.  79 

3.73 

48.95 

45.  38 

35.  77 

26.  78 

Illinois . 

7.19 

28.  32 

3.63 

3o.  58 

1.14 

36.  87 

51. 18 

30.  43 

22.  36 

Michigan . 

9. 45 

21.32 

2.  28 

24.  47 

2.  67 

29.  74 

18. 13 

30.  76 

24.81 

Wisconsin . 

3.26 

34.  01 

1.48 

25.  04 

6.63 

18. 11 

22. 16 

23.47 

23.65 

Minnesota . 

9.  85 

13.  35 

1.  20 

22.54 

0.  43 

27.51 

18.  63 

31.09 

12.  25 

Iowa . 

4.  4S 

27.  46 

5.  60 

30.  62 

1.44 

34.  55 

34.89 

33.  60 

31.20 

Missoui’i . . . 

7.  90 

25.  00 

4.  90 

39.  02 

6.  74 

44.  32 

29.  37 

36.  80 

29.  37 

North  Dakota . 

3. 19 

20.  26 

0.  66 

34.80 

3.08 

34.  58 

47.80 

39.  65 

32.  82 

South  Dakota . 

6.  32 

36.  28 

8. 42 

39. 13  . 

0.  25 

32. 45 

20.  80 

34.  92 

30.  77 

Nebraska . 

10. 18 

31.85 

2.  25 

37.  63 

0.  42 

44.  40 

39.01 

32.  50 

35.  93 

Kansas . 

5.  50 

39.  36 

3.  74 

30.90 

4.71 

37. 13 

31.99 

32.  66 

37.46 

W estern  Division : 

Montana . 

15.  85 

31.47 

7.81 

31.25 

1.34 

I  35. 3S 

34.  26 

35.  60 

36.  83 

W  y oming  . . 

4.  89 

19.  54 

3.91 

28.  34 

2.  28 

39.74 

54.  72 

30.  94 

43.97 

Colorado  . 

16.  27 

15.08 

10.  82 

10.17 

5.  48 

35.  02 

69.52 

67.  69 

17.15 

New  Mexico . 

8.  68 

52. 76 

11.  02 

77.  95 

0.  00 

50.  39 

I  28. 35 

21.26 

26.  77 

Arizona . . . 

8.  33 

21.15 

5. 13 

21.15 

0.  00 

14. 10 

57.  69 

30.13 

31.41 

Utah . 

2.69 

19.  87 

3.  37 

4.  26 

5.  72 

53.  42 

|  44. 89 

19.  75 

9.  20 

Nevada . 

34.  38 

44.  20 

0.00 

46.  56 

1.57 

52.  26 

74.66 

65.  42 

40. 47 

Idaho . 

7.  51 

59.54 

1.73 

47.69 

0.  00 

17.  05 

44. 22 

39.31 

46.  53 

Washington . 

5.17 

42.  59 

2.43 

19.  62 

5.40 

39.66 

39.  81 

30.  27 

19. 54 

Oregon . 

12.  74 

31. 18 

2.  07 

20.  08 

0.  38 

28.42 

23.  27 

43.41 

21.58 

California . 

12.  36 

11. 18 

1.09 

7.01 

0.00 

52.  20 

81.43 

60.  48 

16.  51 
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Tahlk  12. — Statistics  of  public  high  schools  in  cities  of  8,000 population  and  or er. 


Statu  or  Territory. 

Schools. 

Second 

ary  instructors. 

Secondary  pupils. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

United  States . 

700 

2,  669 

4,  211 

6,  880 

S5,  009 

123,  760 

208, 775 

North  Atlantic  Division . 

252 

1,048 

1,829 

2,  877 

36,  210 

46, 684 

82,  894 

South  Atlantic  Division . 

56 

157 

258 

415 

4,  467 

8, 144 

12,  611 

South  Central  Division . 

74 

175 

206 

381 

3,827 

7,  227 

11,054 

North  Central  Division . 

280 

1.090 

1,665 

2,755 

34,893 

53,  123 

88,  016 

Western  Division . 

38 

199 

253 

452 

5,612 

8,  588 

14,  200 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

| 

1 

Maine . 

9 

25 

42 

67 

931 

1, 174 

2,105 

New  Hampshire . 

7 

18 

35 

53 

711 

941  ; 

1.652 

Vermont . 

2 

4 

12 

16 

183 

287 

470 

Massachusetts . 

71 

339 

584 

923 

10,846 

13,681  j 

24,527 

Rhode  Island . 

9 

60 

71 

131 

1. 119 

1,  544 

2,  663 

Connecticut . ,, 

17 

69 

124 

193 

2;  136 

2,512 

4,648 

New  York . . 

63 

266 

540 

806 

12,385 

13,335 

25, 720 

New  Jersey . 

21 

59 

136 

195 

2,249 

3,616 

5,  865 

Pennsylvania . 

53 

208 

285 

493 

5,  650 

9,  594 

15,  244 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware . 

1 

5 

15 

20 

260 

362 

622 

Maryland . 

9 

30 

41 

71 

914 

1,633 

2,  547 

District  of  Columbia . 

5 

49 

73 

122 

1,203 

1,753 

2, 956 

Virginia . - . 

14 

24 

52 

76 

877 

1,482  ! 

2,  359 

West  Virginia . 

6 

9 

14 

23 

226 

4S3 

709 

North  Carolina . 

4 

9 

7 

16 

213 

293 

506 

South  Carolina . 

5 

6 

14 

20 

104 

■  617 

721 

Georgia . 

11 

22 

39 

Cl 

G30 

1,416 

2,  046 

Florida . 

1 

3 

3 

6 

40 

105 

145 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky . . . 

18 

53 

56 

109 

1,  065 

1,726 

2,  791 

Tennessee . . . 

10 

21 

35 

56 

555 

1,199 

1,754 

Alabama . 

9 

11 

24 

35 

563 

647 

1,010 

Mississippi . 

5 

7 

11 

18 

210 

331 

541 

Louisiana . 

6 

16 

32 

48 

313 

808 

1, 121 

Texas . . 

19 

50 

40 

90 

1.009 

1,978 

2,987 

Arkansas . 

6 

16 

6 

22 

254 

452 

706 

Oklahoma . 

1 

1 

2 

3 

58 

86 

144 

Indian  Territory . 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio . 

56 

212 

295 

507 

6,802 

10.  132 

16,  934 

Indiana . 

37 

136 

148 

284 

3,793  i 

5,  345 

9, 138 

Illinois . 

49 

257 

314 

571 

6,  747  i 

11,647 

18, 394 

Michigan . 

28 

107 

215 

322 

4.347  : 

6,010 

10.  357 

Wisconsin . 

27 

87 

140 

227 

2,814  ! 

3,  717 

6,  531 

Minnesota . 

16 

58 

168 

226 

2,  527 

3,  756 

6,  283 

Iowa . 

23 

72 

141 

213 

2,  627 

3,785  ! 

6,412 

Missouri . 

21 

94 

126 

220 

2,  593 

4,  726 

7,319 

North  Dakota . 

1 

2 

2 

4 

29 

69 

98 

South  Dakota . 

1 

2 

5 

7 

102 

148 

250 

Nebraska . 

10 

39 

69 

108 

1,469 

2,  190 

3,  659 

Kansas . i 

11 

24 

42 

66  j 

1,  043 

1,598 

2,  641 

Western  Division: 

Montana . i 

2 

5 

5 

10  1 

137 

210 

347 

Wyoming . 1 

1 

2 

4 

6  i 

67 

73 

140 

Colorado . ' 

10 

23 

5S 

111 

1,232 

1,912 

3,144 

New  Mexico . ! 

Arizona . 

_ 1 . 1 _ 1 _ i _ 

Utah . 

2 1 

13 

15 

28  j 

340 

X 

to 

822 

Nevada . ! 

Idaho . ! 

j  | 

Washington . 

4  1 

21  i 

24 

45  i 

586 

916 

1,502 

Oregon . 

2  ! 

10 

15 

25  | 

417 

660 

1,077 

California . 

17 

95 

132  [ 

227 

1 

2,  833 

4,  335 

7,168 
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Table  13. — Statistics  of  public  high  schools  outside  of  cities  of  8,000  population  and  over . 


State  or  Territory. 

Schools. 

Secondary  instruct  ors. 

Secondary  pupils. 

Male. 

Female.  1 

Total.  I 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

4,  615 

5,  873 

5,188 

11,061 

104, 178 

136,  047 

240,  825 

1,064 

331 

1, 197 

1.  612 

2,  809 
661 

25, 441 

33,  412 

58,  853 
11,  772 

'  306 

5,  275 

6,  497 

473 

687 

494 

1, 181 
5,883 
527 

9,  780 

12,  054 
78,  292 
6,  392 

21,  834 

2,  552 

3,  344 
290 

2,539 

237 

59, 270 

137,  562 

190 

4,  412 

10,  804 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

145 

145 

120 

265 

2,  942 
756 

3,  521 

6,  463 
1,  673 

45 

40 

52 

92 

917 

53 

51 

74 

125 

1,  165 

1.  521 

2,  686 

156 

277 

433 

3,  758 

5,  037 

8,  795 

7 

13 

11 

24 

220 

266 

486 

51 

43 

71 

114 

970 

1,263 

11,748 

2,  233 

304 

350 

658 

1,008 

219 

9, 106 
1,593 

4,  931 

20, 854 
3,  825 

64 

144 

2, 232 
6,  907 

293 

239 

324 

205 

529 

11,  838 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

13 

11 

16 

27 

189 

482 

37 

45 

27 

72 

619 

756 

1,  375 

52 

46 

44 

90 

738 

814 

1,  552 
1,069 

22 

27 

29 

56 

418 

651 

North  Carolina  _ . . _ .... 

10 

13 

8 

21 

186 

200 

386 

South  Carolina  . . . . 

80 

87 

70 

157 

1, 194 
1,543 
388 

1,  397 

2,  591 
3, 408 

Georgia _ _ _ _ - _ 

94 

94 

82 

176 

1,  865 

Florida. . . . . . 

23 

32 

30 

62 

521 

909 

South  Central  Division: 

TOntiu^y _ _  -  --  --  --  - 

43 

50 

55 

105 

920 

1,043 
1,  865 

1,  963 

Toimftsspft.  _! _ _ 

83 

109 

58 

167 

1,  738 

3,  603 

Alabama _ _ ........ 

39 

44 

38 

82 

673 

894 

1,  567 

Mississippi _ _ ...... 

80 

86 

82 

168 

1,356 

1,  575 
387 

2,  931 
634 

Louisiana _ _ _ _ _ 

14 

21 

19 

40 

247 

Tp\f)s  _ _ 

173 

308 

202 

510 

3,781 

950 

5,  075 
1, 130 

8,  856 
2,  080 

Arkansas  ....... _ _ _ 

42 

62 

34 

96 

Oklahoma _ _ _ _ _ _ ... 

1 

2 

2 

4 

39 

63 

102 

Indian  Territory _ ...... _ 

3 

5 

4 

9 

76 

22 

98 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio . 

542 

699 

352 

1,051 

10,  799 

13,  075 

23,  874 

Indiana  _ _ _ _ . . ... 

312 

492 

207 

699 

6,  249 
7,174 

7,  303 

7, 425 

1.3,  674 
16,  674 
17, 101 
10,  265 

Illinois  _ ....... _ _ 

279 

379 

317 

696 

9,500 

Michigan .... _ _ _ 

254 

304 

373 

677 

9,  798 
5,  740 

\V isconsin  _ _ ...... _ _ 

155 

195 

187 

382 

4, 525 

Minnesota _ .......... 

96 

120 

158 

278 

2,253 

3, 174 

5,427 
19,  850 
9,  824 
810 

Iowa  ... _ ........... 

303 

363 

425 

788 

8,  332 

11,  518 

Missouri  .... _ _ _ 

180 

259 

175 

434 

4, 183 

5,  641 
479 

TSjVirtli  .  _ _ _ 

23 

23 

23 

46 

331 

Smith  Dakota  _ _ 

28 

31 

30 

61 

575 

790 

1 , 365 

N ebraska  . . ! _ _ _ _ ... 

215 

247 

156 

403 

3,912 
3,  634 

5,  832 

9,744 

Kansas  .... _ ..... _ ... 

165 

232 

136 

368 

5,320 

8,  954 

Western  Division: 

Montfl.ua  _ _ 

13 

11 

18 

29 

228 

321 

549 

Wvomino- . 

4 

4 

2 

6 

70 

97 

167 

Colorado  .  _ _ _ _ 

29 

57 

40 

97 

731 

1,  053 

1,  784 

New  Mexico _ _ _ ... _ _ 

4 

5 

2 

7 

48 

79 

127 

Arizona _ ....... _ ... _ _ 

2 

5 

3 

8 

65 

91 

156 

Utah . 

2 

4 

1 

5 

31 

38 

69 

Nevada _ .... . . 

8 

6 

17 

23 

191 

318 

509 

Idaho  _ 

6 

8 

15 

23 

141 

205 

346 

W  ashington ...... _ .... _ 

32 

38 

18 

56 

458 

070 

1, 128 

Oregon  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

11 

15 

7 

22 

221 

296 

517 

California . . . 

79 

137 

114 

251 

2,  228 

3,  224 

5,452: 

130 
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Table  14. — Average  number  of  teachers  to  a  public  high  school,  students  to  a  teacher ,  and 
students  to  a  school,  in  cities  and  outside  of  cities  of  S, 000  population. 


State  or  Territory. 

Schools  reported  as 

departments  of  city 

or  village  systems. 

Schools  repoited  as 

independent. 

Average  teach¬ 
ers  to  a  high 
school. 

Average 
students  to  a 
teacher. 

Average 
students  to  a 
high  school. 

In  cities  of 

8,000  popu¬ 

lation  and 
over. 

In  schools  not 

in  cities  of 

8,000  and 

over. 

In  cities  of 

8,000  popu¬ 

lation  and 
over. 

In  schools  not 

in  cities  of 

8,000  and 

over. 

In  cities  of  1 

8,000  popu¬ 

lation  and 
over. 

In  schools  not 

in  cities  of 

8,000  and 

over. 

United  States . 

4,  695 

620 

9.8 

2.4 

30.3 

21.8 

298.3 

52.  2 

North  Atlantic  Division . 

1,211 

105 

11.4 

2.6 

28.8 

21.0 

328.  9 

55.3 

South  Atlantic  Division . 

297 

90 

7.4 

2.0 

30.4 

17.8 

225.  2 

35.6 

South  Central  Division . 

420 

132 

5.1 

2.5 

29.0 

18.5 

149.4 

45.7 

North  Central  Division . 

2,  583 

249 

9.8 

2.  3 

31.9 

23.4 

314.  3 

53.9 

Western  Division . 

184 

44 

11.9 

2.8 

31.4 

20.5 

373.7 

56.9 

North  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine . . . 

133 

21 

7.4 

1.8 

31.4 

24.4 

233.9 

44.6 

New  Hampshire  . 

47 

5 

7.  6 

2.0 

31.2 

18.2 

236.0 

37.2 

Y  ermont . 

54 . 

1 

8.0 

2.4 

29.4 

21.5 

235.0 

50.7 

Massachusetts . 

214 

13 

13.0 

2.8 

26.6 

20.3 

345.  5 

56.4 

Rhode  Island . 

15 

1 

14.6 

3.4 

20.3 

20.3 

295.9 

69.4 

Connecticut . 

58 

10 

11.4 

2.2 

24.1 

19.6 

273.4 

43.8 

New  York . 

318 

49 

12.8 

3.3 

31.9 

20.7 

408.3 

68.6 

New  Jersey . 

83 

2 

9.3 

3.4 

30.1 

17.5 

279.  3 

59.8 

Pennsylvania . 

289 

3 

9.3 

2.  2 

30.9 

22  4 

287.6 

49.5 

South  Atlantic  Division  : 

Delaware . — 

13 

1 

20.0 

2.1 

31.1 

17.9 

622.0 

37.1 

Maryland . . . 

35 

11 

7.9 

1.9 

35.9 

19.1 

283.0 

37.2 

District  of  Columbia  ... 

24.  4 

24.  2 

591.  2 

Virginia  . 

52 

14 

5.4 

i.7 

30.9 

17.2 

T68.5 

29.8 

Wast  Virginia . 

26 

2 

3.8 

2.5 

30.8 

19.1 

118.2 

48.6 

North  Carolina . 

12 

2 

4.0 

2.1 

31.6 

18.4 

126.  5 

38.6 

South  Carolina . 

57 

28 

4.0 

2.  0 

36. 1 

16.5 

144.  2 

32.4 

Georgia. . 

77 

28 

5.5 

1.9 

33.5 

19.4 

186.0 

36.3 

Florida . . . 

20 

4 

6.0 

2.7 

24.2 

14.7 

145.0 

39.  5 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky . . 

56 

5 

6.1 

2.4 

25.6 

18.7 

155.1 

45.7 

66 

27 

5.6 

2.0 

31.3 

21.6 

175.4 

43.4 

Alabama . 

29 

19 

3.9 

2. 1 

28.9 

19.1 

112.2 

40.2 

Mississippi . 

49 

36 

3.6 

2.1 

30.1 

17.4 

108.2 

36.6 

Louisiana . 

14 

6 

8.0 

2.9 

23.4 

15.9 

186.8 

45.  3 

Texas . 

161 

31 

4.7 

2.9 

33.2 

17.4 

157.  2 

51.2 

Arkansas . i 

43 

5 

3.7 

2.3 

32. 1 

21.7 

117.7 

49.5 

Oklahoma 

<9 

3.0 

4.  0 

48.  0 

25.  5  | 

144.  0 

102.  0 

Indian  Territory 

: 

3 

3.  0 

10.9 

32.  7 

North  Central  Division: 

. 

. 

Ohio . 

541 

57 

9.1 

1.9 

33.4 

22.7 

302.4 

44.0 

Indiana . 

310 

39 

7.7 

2.  2 

32.  2 

19.6 

247.0 

43.8 

Illinois . 

308 

20 

11.7 

2.  5 

32.2 

24.0 

375.  4 

59.  8 

Michigan . . 

257 

25 

11.5 

2.7 

32.2 

25.  3 

369.9 

67.3 

Wisconsin . 

173 

9 

8.4 

2.5 

28.8 

26.9 

241.9 

66.2 

Minnesota . . . . . 

101 

11 

14. 1 

2.9 

27.8 

19.5 

392.7 

56.5 

Iowa . . . 

272 

54 

9.3 

2.6 

30.1 

25.2 

278.8 

65.  5 

Missouri . 

195 

6 

10.5 

2.4 

33.3 

22.  6 

348.5 

54.6 

North  Dakota 

24 

4.  0 

2.  0 

24.  5 

17.6 

98.  0 

35.  2 

South  Dakota . 

29 

7.0 

2.2 

35.  7 

22.4 

250.  0 

48.  8 

Nebraska .  . . . 

204 

21 

10.8 

1.9 

33.9 

24.2 

365.  9 

45.3 

Kansas . 

169 

7 

6.0 

2.  2 

40.9 

24.3 

240.1 

54.3 

Western  Division: 

Montana . . 

15 

5.  0 

2.2 

34.7 

18.  9 

173.5 

42.2 

Wyoming . 

6.0 

1.5 

23.3 

27.8 

140.0 

41.8 

Colorado . . . 

39 

11.1 

28.3 

18.  4 

314.  4 

61.  5 

New  Mexico . 

4 

L  8 

18.  1 

31.  8 

Arizona . 

2 

4.  0 

19.  5 

78.  0 

Utah . 

1 

14.0 

2.5 

29.4 

13.8 

"iii. "6 

34.5 

Nevada .  . 

8 

| 

2.9 

22. 1 

63.  6 

Idaho . 

4 

2 

3.8 

15.  0 

57.7 

Washington .... 

36 

11.  3 

1.8 

33.4 

20. 1 

375.  5 

35.  3 

Oregon  . 

13 

12.  5 

2.  0 

43. 1 

23.  5 

538.  5 

47.0 

California . 

55 

41 

13.4 

3.2 

31.6 

21.7 

421.6 

69.0 
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Total  money 
value  of 
endowment. 

Amount. 

1 

S 

p- 

«• 

1,  016, 351 

5,  250 

92,  990 

119,  804 

147,  598 

sB*3SSBiS  i 

Si?  ssee  :s  : 

lO  T-l  •  • 

::§:§■  11-1 
|  ;icf  ;  j  «M 

•Snrjjodaj  epoxpg 

| 

gccoeao* 

-«O^COMO£J  j 

•  *1—1  *  r-i  •  H  H  H 

Benefac¬ 

tions. 

•ijiraoniy 

i 

i 

81SSS 

r-T  COV 

CO  1-H 

mm  iss  i!  j 
:  : 

j  i  in  i  !||! 

•Sut^jodoj;  s[oor[og 

j  CM  O  *  rH  i 

j  j  *  C<!  v— 4  j  j  j  j  <M 

:  :  :  :  :  :  : 

Total  income 
from  all  sources. 

A 

§ 

<1 

§ 

1 

88111 

lllgf 

N  c-f 

ilslllsll  111111813  llli 

ssajssss'i  SggfS^'SgS  gs'SSS 

r-T 

•Suj^jodor  spoipg 

«N 

£8333 

|f a  . 

®  5  5  ® 

■gs-S'3 

H  «  S 

m  O 

A 

§ 

o 

4 

I 

t-t 

«- 

3IS1I 

|S'3|g 

§isSSsl§l  §i 

oo  »  m  ri  a  o  4? a  ofio 

sllISs  lias 

r-Tcdcdot-Tt-T  o'  x?"  o  rd 

•Sur^aodor  siooipg 

S 

LOH.fOtXMt-  OOOOCO 

Productive 

funds. 

+5 

§ 

1 

s 

1 

1IS8I 

5388''' 

t-H 

Sillies  ii  1 

CO  CO  n-#co'o  jcf  r-T 

8  i  ilsl  I1SS 

r-T  j  :  cLth"  r4  r-T 

•Sni^jodoj  spoqog 

1 

OlO^QHOO)  jtn  *H 

O  •  ■  CQ  ^  <M  (M  vjt  (M  O 

Tuition  fees. 

§ 

o 

4 

I 

1 

HISS 

SISlSsslI  Is 

isiiii 

•Sari  jodoj;  spoqog 

CO 

s 

rH 

S3g}g 

6 

1 . 
g  ^ 

ii 

©  -»H 

1  * 

CO 

| 

s 

o' 

S3 

* 

1,749,169 
356, 491 
497,  813 
1,742,  587 
470, 177 

slllllssS  sSsalsslI  ill! 

e'8SS3S3g|  ess's 

•Saipodoj  sjooqog 

s 

1833* 

SS^S^lSgJS 

Grounds,  build¬ 
ings,  scientific 
apparatus,  etc. 

© 

0 

■3 

t> 

1 

1 

8 

mm 

iiiii 

c^eUdr-Tco' 

698, 710 
1,149,  675 
452,  055 
8,  072,  391 
298,  500 
1,805,250 
8,  778,  706 
2,  055,  241 
4,534,797 

184,  650 
562,  850 
140,  800 
272,  900 
344,  770 
133,  750 
272, 175 
907,  390 
117,  975 

1,151,900 
548,  460 
253,  610 
421,  062 

•guipiodai  sjooqog 

1 

-* 

sails 

of 

105 

40 

39 

154 

8 

45 

321 

64 

172 

13 

31 

2 

48 

22 

12 

70 

91 

22 

57 

84 

38 

77 

Libraries. 

3 

| 

O 

1 

8 

of 

t>  00  O  O  T-H 

isgs's 

r-T 

Hill 3 ess  eellliSII  slss 

to  r-T  cd  ad  o'  vT  o'  tg  r-T  ad  o'  to  in  o'  <nT  r*T  cd  ef  t-T  -4  of 

•Saipodoa  ejooqog 

1  ^ 

CO  ©  -1  o  o 

SS'g.S§ 

r-T  Of 

State  or  Territory. 

United  States . 

North  Atlantic  Division . 

South  Atlantic  Division . 

South  Central  Division . 

North  Central  Division . 

Western  Division . 

North  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine . 

New  Hampshire . 

Vermont . 

Massachusetts . 

Rhode  Island . 

Connecticut  . . 

New  York . 

New  Jersey . 

Pennsylvania . 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware . 

IE 

i 

j  j 

- 

Virginia . 

West  Virginia . 

North  Carolina . 

South  Carolina . 

Georgia . 

Florida . 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky . 

Tennessee . 

Alabama . 

Mississippi . 
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Total  money 
value  of 
endowment. 

Amount. 

$540 

74,  000 

600 

2,  700 

1,995 

16, 151 

12,  050 

2,  300 

65,  000 

1,390 

15,  000 

18 

3,200 

3,  000 

144,  598 

•Sut|jodoj  sjooqog 

H  TO  H 

ilNiOWNNHH 

r-l  Cl 

Benefac¬ 

tions. 

•ipinoiuy 

ill 

■a 

•  «e- 

l  il  is  il  i 

\e€  \  j  i-7  j 

§ 

•Suipodoj  sjooqog 

'  W  H 

CO  •  CO  •  CQ  i  CO  • 

- 

Total  income 
from  all  sources. 

Amount. 

$19,  345 

272,  700 

57,  248 

19,  000 

503, 068 

356, 347 

369,  851 

398,  615 

221,  098 

175, 684 

157,  945 

239,  369 

8,  658 

3,912 

155,  580 

147,  559 

10,  021 

400 

89,  719 

10, 000 

32,  212 

3,567 

18,  650 

24,  442 

3,  705 

472,  843 

•Sui^jodoa  sjooqog 

<*28 

H  CO  H  d  OO  W  03 

Income  from 
other  sources 
and  unclas¬ 
sified. 

Amount. 

$3,  550 
12,  227 
8,517 

101,345 
99,  541 
104,  878 
114, 988 

67,  638 

23,  985 

31,  656 

39,  846 

§i 

S8S8 

§12 

to 

4 

3,  567 

3,  000 

9,  384 

o 

3 

S' 

•Surjjodoj  sjooqog 

CU-C5* 

r-1 

i-H  ^ 

H  H  CO 

3 

Productive 

funds. 

Amount. 

ill 

jir 

I  llsSllsl 

n 

no 

§ 

1 

o 

L— 

SO 

•Sui^jodoj  sjooqog 

;  o  co 

^  co  co  -j  W  O  ^  CD  CO 

CO 

- 

CO 

Tuition  fees. 

Amount. 

$950 
44, 458 
7,  386 

36,  879 
20, 561 
25,  506 
24,  466 
18,  875 
1,  9G4 
12,  927 
8,096 
508 
112 
9,  239 
4,978 

21 

i 

co 

§ 

650 

108 

55 

18,516 

•Suijjodoj  sjooqog 

3 

102 

23 

o 

CO 

NWHCO 

State  and  munic¬ 
ipal  aid. 

Amount. 

$14, 845 
207,  883 
33,  895 

18,  000 

328,  261 
232,  266 
214,  595 
240,  042 
131,  905 
136, 739 
108, 416 
179, 771 
8, 150 
3,800 
74,  976 
83,  666 

10,  000 

1 

s 

008  ‘18 

000  ‘or 

15,000 

12,350 

3,650 

362,317 

•Smpiodoj  sjooqog 

o 

HC0 

Grounds,  build¬ 
ings,  scientific 
apparatus,  etc. 

Yalue. 

$125, 200 

1,  968,  967 
416, 331 
118,  000 

50,  000 

7,  386,  855 

3,  850,  568 
5,753,185 

4,  585,  990 

3, 164, 393 

3,  243,126 

4,  853,  032 
3,  331,  626 

300,500 
374,  894 
2,548,699 
1,846,615 

573,  500 
104,  500 
1,846,  600 
69,  000 
60,  000 
97,  500 
84,  761 
220,  000 
738,  320 
169,  306 

2,  056,  965 

'Suvjjodoj  sjooqog 

12 

171 

43 

2 

2 

490 

281 

282 

240 

153 

96 

274 

177 

20 

21 

189 

138 

14 

4 

30 

4 

2 

3 

6 

6 

29 

8 

88 

Libraries. 

Yolumes. 

6,  766 
38, 121 
10,619 

400 

550 

184,  001 
142,  206 
141,  327 
203,  679 
110,462 
85,  723 
107, 625 
90,  320 
11,  902 
10,  478 
72, 193 
64, 158 

5,023 

5,  350 
26,  471 
665 
250 
324 
2,  780 
2, 926 

7,  933 
4,117 

40, 329 

•Saipioda.1  S[ooqog 

16 

122 

28 

2 

3 

479 

308 

312 

262 

170 

107 

302 

186 

23 

28 

203 

166 

14 

4 
36 

4 

1 

2 

7 

4 

31 

12 

91 

State  or  territory. 

South  Cent’l  Division — Cont’d. 

Louisiana . 

Texas  . 

Arkansas . 

\\ 

ib 

N 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio . 

Indiana . 

Illinois . 

Michigan . 

Wisconsin . 

Minnesota . 

Iowa . 

Missouri . 

0 
a  x 

u 

Nebraska . 

Kansas . 

Western  Division: 

1 

?<5S 

Si 

1 

Si 

i 

il 

ip 

1 

!<= 
)  *5 

if 

Washington . 

Orptrnn 

California . 
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Table  16.- 


■Privale  high  schools  and  academies— Number  of  schools,  secondary  instructors, 
secondary  students,  and  elementary  pupils  in  1S97-9S. 


State  or  Territory. 

Number  of  schools. 

Secondary  in¬ 
structors. 

Secondary  stu¬ 
dents. 

Colored 
secondary 
students  (in¬ 
cluded 
in  preceding 
column) . 

Elementary 
including 
low  seco 
grades. 

pupils, 
all  be¬ 
nd  ary 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

J5 

a 

a 

Female. 

Total. 

6 

1 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

; 

Female. 

Total. 

United  States . 

1,  990 

4,075 

5,  282 

9,  357 

52, 172 

53, 053 

105,  225 

718 

941 

1,  659 

55,  904 

68,  903 

124, 80T 

North  Atlantic  Division  . 

668 

1,788 

2,412 

4,  200  20,  576 

19,  738 

40,  314 

136 

124 

260 

15,  504 

16,  370 

31,  874- 

South  Atlantic  Division. . 

373 

COO 

092 

1,292 

8,  745 

8,  164 

16,  909 

334 

514 

848 

11, 199 

13,613 

24, 812 

SouthCentral  Division... 

436 

639 

731 

1,370  10,  307 

10,  791 

21,  098 

240 

296 

536 

14,  489 

16,  254 

30,  743 

North  Central  Division . . . 

384 

803 

1,112 

1,915 

10, 261 

11,406 

21,  667 

7 

6 

13 

9,  567 

15,  363 

24,  930' 

Western  Division . ... 

129 

245 

335 

580 

2,  283 

2,  954 

5,  237 

1 

1 

2 

5, 145 

7,303 

12, 448 

North  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine . 

35 

59 

87 

146 

1,342 

1,543 

2,  885 

2 

0 

2 

197 

199 

396 

N  ew  Hampshire . 

29 

100 

59 

159 

1,331 

687 

2,  018 

12 

4 

16 

1,504 

696 

2,  200' 

23 

44 

73 

117 

1,  016 

1,  060 

2,  070 

418 

472 

890 

Massachusetts . 

96 

256 

392 

648 

2,  798 

2,776 

5,574 

19 

2 

21 

921 

968 

1,880 

13 

45 

71 

116 

325 

437 

762 

326 

286 

612 

Connecticut . 

62 

121 

191 

312 

1,253 

1,481 

2,  734 

0 

5 

5 

423 

750 

1,173 

New  York . 

205 

597 

863 

1,460 

5,  539 

6,  425 

11,  964 

1 

2 

3 

5,  938 

7, 485 

13, 423 

New  Jersey . 

70 

177 

209 

386 

2,  214 

1,469 

3,  683 

48 

30 

78 

1,505 

1,634 

3, 139 

Pennsylvania . 

135 

389 

467 

856 

4,  758 

3,860 

8,  618 

54 

81 

135 

4,  272 

3,880 

8,152: 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware . 

3 

11 

5 

16 

127 

102 

229 

0 

0 

0 

85 

92 

177 

Maryland . 

39 

84 

113 

197 

836 

1,060 

1,896 

0 

0 

0 

848 

849 

1,697 

District  of  Columbia. 

19 

37 

98 

135 

303 

535 

838 

52 

41 

93 

309 

■929 

1,238 

Virginia . 

80 

151 

127 

278 

1,799 

1,347 

3, 146 

49 

96 

145 

1,  471 

1,651 

3, 122 

West  Virginia . 

14 

23 

33 

56 

284 

371 

655 

373 

426 

799 

North  Carolina . 

111 

163 

138 

301 

2,  969 

2, 173 

5, 142 

107 

128 

235 

3,  572 

3,441 

7,  013 

South  Carolina . 

34 

51 

48 

99 

763 

711 

1,474 

46 

61 

107 

1,085 

1,206 

2,  291 

Georgia . 

67 

79 

114 

193 

1,649 

1,741 

3,  390 

75 

180 

255 

3,  045 

3,  941 

6,  986 

Florida . 

6 

1 

16 

17 

15 

124 

139 

5 

8 

13 

411 

1,078 

1,  489- 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky . 

87 

119 

187 

306 

1,  766 

1,855 

3,621 

0 

0 

0 

2,  301 

2,  429 

4,  730 

Tennessee . .  - 

102 

151 

123 

j  274 

2,  570 

2,  329 

4,  899 

10 

22 

32 

3,528 

3,  607 

7, 135 

Alabama . 

66 

87 

77 

!  164 

1,484 

1,277 

2,  761 

39 

26 

65 

1,767 

2,  069 

3,  836. 

Mississippi . 

50 

56 

88 

144 

1,067 

1,  348 

2,415 

72 

125 

197 

1,925 

2,  473 

4,  398- 

Louisiana . 

25 

28 

59 

!  87 

417 

570 

987 

16 

14 

30 

871 

1,042 

1,913 

Texas . 

71 

138 

149 

287 

2, 127 

2.  619 

4,746 

89 

54 

143 

2,  717 

3,  060 

5,  777 

Arkansas . 

24 

48 

27 

75 

645 

563 

1,  208 

14 

55 

69 

774 

784 

1,  558 

Oklahoma . 

2 

3 

6 

9 

21 

24 

45 

0 

0 

0 

41 

50 

91 

Indian  Territory . 

9 

9 

15 

24 

210 

206 

416 

0 

0 

0 

565 

740 

1,  305. 

North  Central  Division: 

0^ 

Ohio . 

54 

104 

190 

294 

1,152 

1,537 

2,  689 

0 

0 

683 

1,831 

2,  514 

Indiana . 

29 

66 

99 

165 

890 

1, 158 

2,  048 

0 

0 

o; 

933 

1,827 

2,  760' 

Illinois . 

62 

138 

211 

349 

1,804 

2,  218 

4,  022 

2 

2 

4 

1,051 

2,  579 

3,  630 

Michigan . 

21 

30 

73 

103 

445 

762 

1,207 

0 

1 

1 

1,303 

1,789 

3, 092: 

Wisconsin . 

26 

76 

69 

145 

727 

473 

1,  200 

667 

735 

1,402; 

Minnesota . . 

30 

84 

93 

177 

907 

658 

1,  565 

0 

0 

. 

0 

1,301 

1,272 

2,  573 

Iowa . 

44 

76 

101 

177 

1,373 

1,  403 

2,  776 

5 

3 

8 

1,392 

1,758 

3, 150 

Missouri . 

80 

163 

181 

344 

2,  244 

2,  222 

4,  466 

0 

0 

0 

1,271 

2, 190 

3,  461 

North  Dakota . 

2 

4 

4 

8 

17 

31 

48 

0 

0 

0 

103 

201 

304 

South  Dakota . 

7 

11 

18 

29 

162 

208 

370 

202 

322 

524 

Nebraska . 

14 

23 

38 

61 

196 

317 

513 

0 

0 

0 

389 

467 

856 

Kansas . 

15 

28 

35 

63 

344 

419 

763 

0 

0 

0 

272 

392 

664^ 

Western  Division: 

Montana . 

4 

0 

14 

14 

3 

121 

124 

0 

0 

0 

85 

441 

526 

TV  Yominfr . 

1 

2 

1 

3 

11 

12 

23 

25 

9 

34 

Colorado . 

5 

7 

10 

17 

62 

77 

139 

0 

0 

6 

362 

313 

675 

New  Mexico . 

3 

4 

4 

8 

59 

16 

75 

0 

0 

0 

87 

134 

221 

Arizona  _ _ _ _ .... 

1 

0 

2 

2 

0 

8 

8 

30 

40 

70> 

U  t ah  . 

14 

54 

33 

87 

563 

611 

1, 174 

842 

495 

1,337 

Nevada, _ _ 

Idaho  . 

7 

11 

6 

17 

70 

106 

176 

0 

0 

0 

262 

260 

522 

Washington 

12 

11 

41 

52 

146 

273 

419 

107 

656 

763 

Oregon  . 

19 

44 

43 

87 

489 

372 

861 

1 

0 

1 

595 

970 

1,565 

California . 

63 

112 

181 

293 

880 

1,  358 

2, 238 

0 

1 

1 

2,  750 

3,  985 

6,  735 
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Table  17. — Private  high  schools  and  academies — Number  of  secondary  students  in  college 
preparatory  course ,  number  of  graduates  and  college  preparatory  students  in  graduating 
class  in  1897-98. 


State  or  Territory. 

Secondary  students  preparing  for 
college. 

Graduates  in  the 
class  of  1898. 

College  prepara¬ 
tory  students 
in  graduating 
class  of  1898. 

Students  in  mili¬ 

tary  tactics. 

Classical  course. 

Scientific  course. 

Male. 

| 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total- 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

i  Male. 

Female. 

Total,  j 

United  States . 

11, 128 

5,  233 

16, 361 

7,  429 

2,  903 

O 

CO 

CO 

6,  302 

5,  846 

12, 148 

3,628 

1,760 

'  5,388 

7,  854 

North  Atlantic  Division . 

5,  611 

1.  794 

7,4053.  865! 

1, 104 

4,969  3,  3382,  570 

5,  908 

2,  095 

699 

2,  794  3,  459 

South  Atlantic  Division. 

1,  888 

1,  016 

2,  899 

835 

279 

1,114 

71 3j 

851 

1,564 

368 

238 

606  1, 191 

South  Central  Division . . 

1,590 

1,168 

2, 758|  964 

594 

1,558 

724 

816 

1.540 

393 

318 

711 

910 

North  Central  Division. . 

1,674 

1,  032 

2,  706  1,  259 

716 

1,975  1,302  1,379 

2,681 

C37 

437 

1,074  1,  869 

Western  Division . 

370 

223 

593  506 

210 

716 

1  225 

230 

455 

135 

68 

203 

J  425 

North  Atlantic  Division : 

f  ‘ 

Maine . 

368 

176 

544 

106 

17 

123 

183 

201 

384 

110 

54 

164 

171 

New  Hampshire . 

360 

47 

407 

188 

29 

217 

I  214 

90 

304 

143 

23 

166 

28 

Vermont . 

97 

63 

160 

72 

33 

‘105 

1  137; 

143 

280 

49 

34 

83 

96 

Massachusetts . 

1,131 

358 

1,489 

634 

246 

8801  507 

1  385 

892 

422 

164 

586 

142 

Ehode  Island . 

154 

34 

188 

56 

44 

100 

46 

55 

101 

31 

25 

56 

95 

Connecticut . 

372 

119 

491 

272 

65 

i  337 

232 

200 

432 

135 

64 

199 

51 

New  York . 

1,363 

545 

1,9081,042 

249 

1,291 

931 

775 

1,  706 

545 

103 

708 

1,  818 

New  Jersey . 

749 

154 

903  477 

173 

650 

375 

232 

607 

271 

58 

329 

488 

Pennsylvania . 

1,  017 

298 

1,315  1,018 

248 

1,266 

713 

489 

1,202 

389 

114 

503 

570 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware . 

11 

3 

14  10 

1 

11 

15 

1  20 

35 

7 

4 

11 

0 

Maryland . 

111 

95 

206 

89 

14 

103 

118 

,  132 

250 

69 

59 

12b1' 

103 

District  of  Columbia. 

123 

18 

141'  44 

5 

49 

43 

1  61 

104 

33 

8 

41 

52 

Virginia . 

425 

185 

610!  162 

77 

239 

60 

127 

187 

34 

9 

43 

334 

West  Virginia . 

57 

41 

98 

30 

17 

i  47 

37 

29 

66 

17 

8 

25 

110 

North  Carolina . 

670 

334 

1,004 

370 

87 

457 

183 

99 

282 

114 

44  158 

249 

South  Carolina . 

133 

76 

2091  71 

16 

87 

180 

183 

363 

44 

20 1  64 

138 

Georgia . 

350 

257 

607 

59 

62 

121 

75 

193 

268 

50 

86 

136 

205 

Florida  . 

3 

7 

10 

2 

7 

9 

0 

South  Central  Division: 

| 

Kentucky . 

278 

157 

435 

157 

95 

252 

156 

157 

313 

68 

38 

106 

155 

Tennessee . 

366 

203 

569 

210 

105 

315 

185 

162 

347 

122 

66,  388 

21 

Alabama . 

329 

269 

598 1  139 

74 

213 

59 

:  88 

147 

32 

29  61 

192 

Mississippi . 

33 

26 

59 

98 

59 

;  157 

102 

101 

203 

48 

49 

97 

89 

Louisiana . 

73 

65 

138 

60 

54 

1  114 

51 

79 

130 

34 

56,  90 

50 

Texas . 

402 

!  369 

771 

203 

131 

!  334 

130 

!  189 

319 

68 

55 

123 

325 

Arkansas . . 

78 

61 

139 

82 

57 

1  139 

37:  25 

62 

18 

17:  35 

78 

Oklahoma . 

10 

7 

17 

4 

2 

16 

3 

2 

5 

3 

2 

:  5 

0 

Indian  Territory _ 

21 

11 

32 

11 

7 

18 

1 

13 

14 

0 

6 

6 

0 

North  Central  Division : 

I 

Ohio . 

160 

102 

262 

145' 

111 

256 

128 

142 

270 

109 

56 

165 

53 

Indiana . 

68 

151 

219!  96 

49 

145 

68 

;  138 

206 

23 

80  53 

374 

Illinois . 

236 

198 

434 

254 

1  172 

426 

224'  292 

516 

120 

106 

226 

278 

Michigan . 

29 

21 

50 

56 

33 

89 

49 

j  84 

133 

27 

26  53 

161 

Wisconsin  . 

294 

46 

340 

98 

10 

108 

!  148 

110 

258 

36 

35'  71 

113 

Minnesota . 

97 

65 

162 

78 

26 

104 

|  165 

122 

287 

68 

29|  97 

312 

Iowa . 

192 

124 

316 

109 

95 

204 

I  213 

187 

400 

69 

58 

127 

225 

Missouri . 

466 

217 

683 

334 

150 

|  484 

229 

212 

441 

135 

55 

190 

235 

North  Dakota . 

16 

5 

21 

0 

!  o 

0 

6 

2 

8 

7 

0 

7 

0 

South  Dakota . 

42 

20 

62 

8 

3 

11!  13 

28 

41 

8 

8 

16 

0 

Nebraska . 

32 

37 

69 

32 

24 

56 1  26 

26 

52 

19 

19 

38 

72 

Kansas . 

42 

46 

88 

49 

43 

92  33 

36 

69 

16 

15 

31 

46 

Western  Division: 

Montana . 

0 

4 

4 

0 

55 

55 

0 

8 

8 

0 

4 

4 

0 

W  yoming  ..... 

o 

o 

2 

Colorado . 

7 

8 

15 

9 

6 

15 

9 

'"'6 

. 

;  9 

5 

0 

5 

19 

New  Mexico . 

4 

0 

4 

I 

1  2 

3 

5 

2 

0 

2 

11 

Arizona . 

0 

8 

g 

_ 

'•  0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Utah . 

55 

34 

89 

39 

13!  52 

56 

36 

92 

22 

13 

35 

48 

Nevada . 

.... 

Idaho  . 

16 

.... 

8 

. 

24 

9 

10|  19 

5 

10 

15 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Washington . 

14 

13 

27 

10 

22 

32 

2 

13 

15 

2 

7 

9 

0 

Oregon  . 

88 

56 

144 

79 

76 

155 

39 

41 1 

80 

17 

11 

28 

92 

California . 

186 

92 

278 

358 

28 

386 

1  1 

112 

1 

118 

230 

1 

32 

118 

255 
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Table  18. — Private  high  schools  and  academies — Number  of  secondarg  students  pursuing 

certain  studies  in  1897-98. 


State  or  Territory. 

Latin . 

Greek. 

French. 

Schools  re¬ 

porting. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Schools  re¬ 

porting. 

1 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Schools  re¬ 

porting. 

r2 

rc5 

Female. 

Total. 

United.  States . 

1,851 

27,  908 

23,  078 

50, 9861 

957 

8,  983 

1,  990 

10, 973  1, 130 

8,  682 

15,  566 

24,  248 

North  Atlantic  Division . 

64212.  341 

8,996 

21,337 

409 

5,117 

941! 

6,058 

536 

6, 133 

8,  943  15,076 

South  Atlantic  Division . 

353 

5,  264 

4, 108j 

9,372 

165 

1,221 

141 

1,  3621 

198 

1, 101 

2,  220: 

3,321 

South  Central  Division . 

403 

4,702 

4,372 

9,  074; 

176 

971 

428 

1,  399 

151 

401 

1, 150 

1,551 

North  Central  Division . 

348 

4,767 

4,  628 

9,  395 

166 

1,  429 

390 

1,819 

177 

861 

2,  352! 

3,  213 

"Western  Division . 

105 

834 

974 

1,  808 : 

41 

245 

90 

335 

68 

186 

901 

1,087 

North  Atlantic  Division : 

| 

1 

Maine  . . 

32 

560 

589 

1,149, 

31 

294 

143 

437 

27 

136 

305 J 

441 

New  Hampshire . 

26 

838 

309 

1, 147 

18 

528 

43 

571 

25 

614 

254 

868 

Vermont . 

23 

284 

292 

576 

16 

105 

39 

144 

16 

74 

207 

281 

Massachusetts . 

96 

2,  013 

1,  537 

3,  550 

65 

1,018 

211 

1,  229 

931,381 

1,569, 

2,  950 

Rhode  Island . 

13 

179 

246 

425 

8 

79 

23 

102 

13 

139 

318 

457 

Connecticut . 

60 

939 

748 

1,687 

37 

378 

77 

455 

50 

409 

779 

1, 188 

New  York . . 

197 

3,  062 

2,524 

5,586 

116 

1, 161 

187 

1,348, 

172 

1,  943 

3,  750, 

5,  693 

N  ew  J  ersey . 

67 

1,535 

758 

2,  293 

36 

649 

48 

697; 

54 

1  504 

713 

1,217 

Penns  vlvania . 

128 

2,  931 

1,993 

4,924 

82 

905 

170 

1,  075 

86 

933 

1,048 

1,981 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware . 

s 

110 

76 

186 

2 

25 

7 

32 

2 

45> 

44 

89 

Maryland . 

34 

614 

561 

1, 175 

14 

131 

15 

146 

25 

217 

542 

759 

District  of  Columbia  .... 

17 

200 

215 

415 

7 

66 

1 

67 

16 

1  111 

319 

430 

Virginia  . 

76 

979 

802 

1,781 

28 

166 

1 

167 

54 

|  265 

4231 

688 

West  Virginia . ... 

13 

171 

203 

374 

8 

79 

8 

87 

12 

i  51 

114 

165 

North  Carolina . 

107 

1,557 

779 

2,336 

48 

311 

20 

331 

43  102 

213 

315 

South  Carolina . 

32 

543 

388 

931 

19 

197 

39 

236 

17 1  207 

2801 

487 

Georgia . . 

67 

1,  07  5 

1,054 

2, 129 

38 

246 

49 

295 

I  27 

102 

268 

370 

Florida . 

4 

15 

30 

45 

1 

0 

1 

1 

2 

1 

17l 

18 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky . . 

76 

753 

793 

1,546 

34 

230 

62 

292 

36 

64 

248 

312 

Tennessee . . 

100 

1,382 

1,129 

2,  511 

48 

341 

191 

532 

23 

!  47 

180 

227 

Alabama . 

63 

734 

582 

1,316 

29 

105 

12 

117 

24 

65 

118; 

183 

Mississippi . 

44 

422 

448 

870 

14 

62 

34 

96 

11 

35 

73 

108 

Louisiana . 

22 

173 

217 

390 

6 

29 

22 

51 

19 

122 

247 

369 

Texas . 

65 

830 

879 

1, 709 

28 

131 

70 

201 

33 

63 

276 

339 

Arkansas . . . . 

23 

312 

219 

531 

12 

46 

25 

71 

4 

5 

6 

11 

Oklahoma . 

2 

20 

19 

39 

1 

4 

0 

4 

1 

0 

2 

2 

Indian  Territory ... _ 

8 

76 

86 

162 

4 

23 

12 

35 

North  Central  Division: 

Oliio . 

52 

629 

669 

1,  298 

25 

284 

44 

328 

35 

130 

465 

595 

Indiana . 

26 

422 

473 

895 

11 

93 

24 

117 

14 

74 

261 

335 

Illinois . 

57 

849 

1,096 

1,945 

32 

201 

110 

311 

33  202 

691 

893 

Michigan . . . 

17 

197 

269 

466 

7 

40 

35 

75 

10!  70 

187 

257 

Wisconsin . 

24 

525 

112 

637 

14 

254 

17 

271 

18  103 

96 

199 

Minnesota . 

26 

363 

313 

676 

10 

103 

4 

107 

16  56 

174 

230 

Iowa . . . 

39 

415 

410 

825 

15 

100 

57 

157 

9 

18 

40 

58 

Missouri . 

73 

1,011 

933 

1,  944 

31 

240 

52 

292 

31  195 

304 

499 

North  Dakota . 

2 

17 

16 

33 

1 

0 

2 

2 

1 

1  2 

30 

32 

South  Dakota . 

7 

60 

54 

114 

5 

25 

15 

40 

2 

0 

20 

20 

Nebraska . 

10 

99 

112 

211 

7 

30 

18 

48 

3 

0 

43 

43 

Kansas . . 

15 

180 

171 

351 

8 

59 

12 

71 

5 

11 

41 

;  52 

Western  Division : 

Montana.- . 

2 

0 

23 

23 

1 

0 

28 

28 

Wyoming  _ _ ... _ _ 

1 

4 

6 

Colorado . 

4 

14 

11 

25 

2 

6 

1 

7 

1 

5 

0 

. 5 

New  Mexico . . 

3 

4 

3 

7 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Arizona . . . 

1 

0 

8 

8 

Utah . 

11 

97 

147 

244 

4 

15 

14 

29 

3 

16 

57 

73 

Nevada . . . . 

Idaho . 

5 

25 

26 

51 

1 

4 

1 

5 

1 

0 

8 

8 

Washington . 

10 

41 

92 

133 

6 

9 

12 

21 

7 

16 

108 

124 

Oregon . 

17 

193 

204 

397 

7 

77 

32 

109 

13 

30 

153 

183 

California . .. 

51 

456 

458 

914 

20 

133 

30 

163 

42 

119 

547 

666 
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Table  19. — Private  high  schools  and  academies — Number  of  secondary  students  pursuing 

certain  studies  in  1897-98. 


State  or  Territory. 

German. 

Algebra. 

Geometry. 

Schools  re¬ 

porting. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Schools  re¬ 

porting. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Schools  re¬ 

porting. 

Male. 

: 

Female. 

Total.  | 

United  States . 

1,121 

9,719 

9,  698 

19,  417 

1,941 

29, 470 

24,  927 

54,  397 

1,  700 

14,791 

10,  911 

25,  702 

North  Atlantic  Division... 

488 

5,200 

5,  204 

10,  404 

654 

12, 133 

8.  463 

20,  596 

589 

6,  945 

4.331 

11,  276 

South  Atlantic  Division  . . . 

136 

818 

695 

1,513 

367 

5,  605  j 

4,  284; 

9,889 

295 

2,  382 

1,573 

3,  955 

South  Central  Division - 

147 

674 

731 

1,  405 

428 

5,  985! 

5,  901 

11,886 

372 

2,433 

2.258 

4,  691 

North  Central  Division.... 

287 

2,  855 

2,  505 

5,  360 

373 

4,488' 

4,  873 

9,  361 

339 

2,215 

2,  169 

4,  384 

Western  Division . 

63 

172 

563 

735 

119 

1,259 

1,406 

2,  665 

105 

816 

j  580 

1,396 

North  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine . 

7 

12 

23 

35 

34 

620 

661 

1,281 

30 

334 

284 

618 

New  Hampshire . 

13 

191 

66 

257 

29 

856 

280 

1,136 

25 

420 

131 

551 

Vermont . 

10 

39 

69 

108 

23 

289 

292 

581 

17 

107 

132 

239 

Massachusetts . 

73 

604 

719 

1,  323 

96 

1,  704 

1,296 

3,  000 

90 

1,174 

693 

1,867 

Rhode  Island . 

10 

30 

103 

133 

13 

210 

162 

372 

12 

144 

100 

244 

Connecticut . 

47 

307 

454 

761 

60 

840 

586 

1,426 

52 

482 

359 

841 

New  York . 

169 

2,  043 

2,076 

4, 119 

198 

3, 176 

j  2,502 

5,  678 

185 

2,  020 

1,454 

3,  474 

New  Jersey . 

56 

648 

479 

1,127 

68 

1,  524 

685 

2,  209 

58 

774 

327 

1,101 

Pennsylvania . 

103 

1,326 

1,215 

2,  541 

133 

2,  914 

1,999 

4,  913 

120 

1,490 

851 

2,341 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware . 

3 

33 

20 

53 

3 

82 

53 

135 

3 

36 

31 

67 

Maryland . 

27 

294 

192 

486 

38 

596 

667 

1,263 

36 

442  373 

815 

District  of  Columbia... 

12 

78 

122 

200 

19 

187 

203 

390 

17 

135 

78 

213 

Virginia  . 

44 

202 

150 

352 

76 

1,181 

699 

1,  8. SO 

69 

609 

251 

860 

West  Virginia . 

9 

42 

58 

100 

14 

174 

185 

359 

12 

91 

66 

157 

North  Carolina . 

22 

94 

46 

140 

110 

1,609 

846 

2,  455 

67 

437  198 

635 

South  Carolina . 

10 

59 

28 

87| 

34 

649 

487 

1,136 

26 

176 

115 

291 

Georgia . 

8 

16 

65 

81 

67 

1,  117 

1,065 

2, 182 

60 

456 

433 

889 

Florida . 

1 

0 

14 

14 

6 

10 

79 

89 

5 

0 

28 

28 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky . 

48 

224 

215 

439 

86 

1,000 

794 

1,794 

68 

349 

263 

612 

Tennessee . 

28 

107 

106 

213 

100 

1,447 

1,  341 

2,788 

89 

491 

428 

919 

Alabama . 

14 

54 

60 

120 

65 

889 

740 

1,  629 

60 

411 

274 

685 

Mississippi . 

6 

20 

30 

50 

1  48 

516 

68  L 

1, 197 

41 

223 

253 

476 

Louisiana . 

5 

3 

9 

12 

25 

202 

289 

491 

22 

101 

120 

221 

Texas . 

34 

221 

258 

479 

70 

1,  405 

1,630 

j  3,035 

65 

729 

808 

1,  537 

Arkansas . 

8 

38 

20 

58 

24 

422 

325 

747 

20 

108 

82 

190 

Oklahoma . 

2 

7 

i  21 

28 

2 

14 

14 

28 

2 

7 

8 

15 

Indian  Territory . 

2 

0 

6 

6 

8 

90 

87 

177 

5 

14 

22 

36 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio . 

46 

441 

451 

892 

52 

474 

563 

1,037 

50 

286 

264 

550 

Indiana . 

17 

224 

188 

412 

29 

472 

439 

911 

26 

181 

196 

380 

Illinois . 

43 

399 

507 

906 

6! 

610 

949 

1,559 

55 

357 

486 

843 

Michigan . 

13 

124 

130 

254 

21 

206 

385 

591 

20 

102 

143 

245 

Wisconsin . 

26 

505 

186 

691 

25 

406 

204 

610 

24 

329 

121 

450 

Minnesota . 

26 

276 

216 

492 

30 

324 

317 

641 

27 

207 

159 

366 

Iowa . 

34 

241 

240 

481 

42 

490 

509 

999 

39 

204 

205 

409 

Missouri . 

54 

552 

350 

902 

76 

1, 194 

!  1,109 

2,  303 

70 

419 

445 

864 

North  Dakota . 

1 

1 

4 

5 

2 

11 

31 

42 

1 

1 

15 

16 

South  Dakota . 

5 

25 

43 

68 

6 

67 

50 

117 

5 

30 

20 

50 

Nebraska . 

10 

29 

86 

115 

14 

84 

144 

228 

io;  38 

53 

91 

Kansas . 

12 

38 

104 

142 

15 

150 

173 

323 

12 

58 

62 

120 

Western  Division : 

Montana . 

1 

0 

28 

28 

4 

2 

50 

52 

2 

3 

6 

9 

"Wyoming 

1 

9 

3 

12 

Colorado . 

3 

8 

12 

20 

4 

37 

51 

88 

4 

15 

14 

29 

New  Mexico . 

1 

0 

2 

2 

3 

15 

16 

31 

3 

13 

4 

17 

A  ri  zouji 

1 

0 

8 

8 

Utah . 

7 

31 

61 

98 

12 

287 

205 

492 

9 

202 

113 

315 

Nevada .......... _ ... 

1 . 

Idaho . 

2 

i  5 

10 

15 

4 

25 

31 

56 

3 

6 

7 

13 

Washington . 

8 

16 

71 

87 

11 

61 

125 

186 

11 

34 

54 

88 

Oregon . 

14 

63 

184 

247 

18 

203 

199 

402 

17 

83 

64 

147 

California . 

27 

46 

192  238 

61 

620 

718 

1,  338 

56 

460 

318 

778, 
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Table  20. — Private  high  schools  and  academies — Number  of  secondary  students  pursuing 

certain  studies  in  1897-98. 


State  or  Territory. 

Trigonometry. 

Astronomy. 

Phj 

rsics. 

6  . 
^  b£ 
«  q 
o  +3 

q:  2 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

©  . 

*  bC 
G 

O  '-p 

O  £ 

©  Ph 

Male. 

n 

s 

© 

pR 

Total. 

Schools  re¬ 

porting. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

United  States . 

761 

3,  447 

2,  072 

5,  519 

778 

2, 188 

5,  075 

7,263 

1,429 

10,  230 

1 

:10,  382 

20,012 

North  Atlantic  Division . 

224 

1,  382 

347 

1,729 

269 

801 

1,912 

2,  713 

492 

3,875 

3,476 

7,  351 

South  Atlantic  Division . 

137 

516 

290 

806 

107 

267 

630 

!  897 

231 

1  1,698 

1,581 

3,  279 

South  Central  Division . 

207 

749 

794 

1,543 

157 

495 

1,032 

1,527 

279 

2,170 

2,  383 

4,  553 

North  Central  Division . 

147 

556 

508 

1,064 

189 

543 

1,177 

j  1,720 

326 

2,000 

2,  268 

4,268 

Western  Division . 

46 

244 

133 

377; 

56 

82 

324 

406 

101 

487, 

674 

1,161 

North  Atlantic  Division : 

' 

Maine . 

4 

11 

15 

26 

18 

82 

129 

211 

28 

199 

211 

410 

New  Hampshire . 

9 

78 

24 

102 

10 

63 

34 

97 

21 

280 

80 

360 

Vermont . 

2 

8 

0 

8 

14 

56 

73 

129 

17 

|  119 

144 

263 

Massachusetts . 

28 

179 

25 

204 

34 

82 

177 

259 

69 

644 

382 

1,036 

Khode  Island . 

5 

27 

21 

48 

6 

18 

58 

76 

13 

82 

111 

193 

Connecticut . 

24 

74 

19 

93 

25 

74 

174!  248 

41 

252 

259 

511 

New  York . . . 

71 

492 

85 

577 

89 

153 

659 

812 

158 

1,042 

1,  238 

2,  280 

New  Jersey . 

23 

182 

39 

221 

25 

49 

184 

233 

44 

330 

305 

635 

Pennsylvania . . . 

58 

331 

119 

450 

48 

224 

424 

648 

101 

927 

736 

1,  663 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware . . . 

3 

S 

6 

14 

1 

0 

3 

3 

3 

28 

27 

55 

Maryland . 

16 

121 

33 

154 

12 

2 

141 

143 

31 

191 

272 

463 

District  of  Columbia . 

9 

13 

17 

30 

12 

1 

68 

69 

15 

52 

148 

200 

Virginia . 

38 

130 

56 

186 

23 

62 

99 

161 

51 

352 

|  260 

612 

West  Virginia . 

9 

38 

22 

60 

7 

18 

50 

68 

12 

88 

93 

181 

North  Carolina  . . 

23 

76 

18 

94 

23 

128 

71 

199 

54 

564 

226 

790 

South  Carolina . 

9 

46 

33 

79 

10 

22 

90 

112 

21 

223 

252 

475 

Georgia . 

30 

84 

105 

189 

14 

34 

64 

9S 

39 

195 

254 

449 

Florida . 

5 

44 

44 

5 

5 

49 

54 

South  Central  Division : 

I  -  fj 

Kentucky . 

38 

143 

106 

249 

34 

101 

170 

271 

46 

208! 

265 

473 

Tennessee . 

50 

162 

161 

323 

34 

101 

205 

306 

64 

342 

321 

663 

Alabama . 

33 

149 

112 

261 

20 

73 

106 

179 

49 

310 

313 

C23 

Mississippi . 

19 

59 

53 

112 

19 

56 

98 

154 

44 

355 

414 

769 

Louisiana . 

12 

27 

24 

51 

9 

12 

110 

122 

20 

95 

158 

253 

Texas . 

43 

190 

317 

507 

33 

115 

319 

434 

33 

666 

757 

1,423 

Arkansas . 

8 

18 

9 

27 

6 

37 

18 

55 

16 

159 

126 

285 

Oklahoma . 

1 

0 

5 

5 

1 

0 

4 

4 

2 

5 

3 

8 

Indian  Territory . 

3 

1 

7 

8 

1 

0 

2 

2 

5 

30 

26 

56 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio . 

19 

98 

63 

161 

28 

72 

187 

259 

46 

274 

305 

579 

Indiana . 

16 

47 

69 

116 

14 

27 

105 

132 

25 

116 

183 

299 

Illinois . 

23 

98 

106 

204 

34 

98 

216 

314 

53 

354 

454 

808 

Michigan . 

3 

20 

28; 

48 

12 

17i 

114 

131 

18 

59 

173 

232 

Wisconsin . 

11 

53 

19! 

72 

7 

8 

46 

54 

21 

205 

112 

317 

Minnesota . 

5 

13 

5 

18 

9 

14 

54 

68 

23 

127 

130 

257 

Iowa . 

16 

62 

51 

113 

23 

91 

96 

187 

41 

316 

248 

564 

Missouri . 

43 

138 

152: 

290 

48 

167 

278 

445 

69 

410 1 

453 

863 

North  Dakota . 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

5 

6 

1 

2 

7 

9 

South  Dakota . 

1 

5 

6 

11 

1 

1 

1 

2 

7 

34 

40 

74 

Nebraska . 

4 

9 

6 

15 

5 

15 

34 

49 

9 

34 

60 

94 

Kansas . 

5 

13 

2' 

15 

7 

32 

41 

73 

13 

69 

103 

172 

Western  Division: 

Montana _ _ _ _ 

1 

0 

2 

2 

2 

0 

24 

24 

Wyoming . . . . . 

Colorado . 

1 

4 

0 

4 

2 

0 

16 

16 

3 

16 

12 

28 

New  Mexico . 

1 

0 

4 

4 

1 

0 

6 

6 

1 

0 

6 

6 

Arizona . . . 

1 

0 

8 

8 

Utah . 

3 

11 

11 

22 

2 

2 

17 

. 

19 

12 

114 

106 

220 

Nevada . 

Idaho . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

5 

7 

2 

2 

9 

11 

Washington . 

4 

5 

24 

29 

6 

15 

39 

54 

10 

35 

71 

106 

Oregon  . 

12 

35 

29 

64 

10 

20 

23 

43 

15 

52 

67 

119 

California . 

24 

189 

63 

252 

33 

43 

218 

261 

55 

268 

371 

639 
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Table  21. — Private  high  schools  and  academies — Number  of  secondary  students  pursuing 

certain  studies  in  1897-98. 


State  or  Territory. 

Chemistry. 

Physical  < 

geography. 

Geology. 

Schools  re¬ 

porting. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

1  Schools  re- 

1  porting. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Schools  re¬ 

porting. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

United  States . 

929 

4, 991 

5, 128 

10,1191,411 

10, 555 

12,  294 

22,  849 

609 

2,  506 

3,  699 

6,  205 

North  Atlantic  Division . 

338 

2.  234 

1,955 

4, 189 

451 

3,218 

!  3,759 

6,  977 

178 

785 

1,  307  2,  092 

South  Atlantic  Division . 

128 

671 

707 

1,  378 

287 

2, 112 

;  2,145 

4,  257 

67 

252 

431 

683 

South  Central  Division . 

175 

760 

996 

1,756 

296 

2,560 

2,817 

5,  377 

|  143 

634 

798  1,  432 

N orth  Central  Division . 

216 

1,  036 

1,172 

2,  208 

284 

2, 100 

2,647 

4,  747, 

167 

569 

990  1,  559 

Western  Division . 

72 

290 

2.98 

538 

93 

565 

926 

1,491 

54 

266 

173 

439 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine . 

21 

no 

129 

239 

23 

173 

201 

374 

16 

86 

117 

203 

New  Hampshire . 

16 

145 

98 

243 

21 

225 

119 

344 

9 

73 

35 

1  108 

Vermont . 

12 

83 

45 

128 

16 

108 

128 

236 

12 

51 

63 

1  114 

Massachusetts . 

53 

302 

371 

673 

45 

307 

299 

606 

27 

71 

257 

j  328 

Rhode  Island . 

7 

42 

51 

93 

10 

58 

108 

166 

1  2 

7 

19 

26 

Connecticut . 

22 

73 

155 

228 

37 

234 

259 

493 

15 

79 

128 

207 

New  York . 

120 

667 

582 

1,  249 

142 

798 

1,  424 

2  222 

56 

199 

432 

i  631 

New  Jersey . 

27 

254 

98 

352 

45 

357 

298 

655 

9 

32 

59 

91 

Pennsylvania . 

60 

558 

426 

984 

112 

958 

923 

1,  881 

32 

187 

197 

384 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

2 

18 

10 

28 

2 

14 

2 

16 

Maryland . 

20 

139 

119 

258 

33 

212 

383 

595 

11 

22 

82 

104 

District  of  Columbia . 

12 

6 

93 

99 

15 

17 

132 

149 

7 

12 

62 

74 

Virginia . 

33 

159 

95 

254 

56 

358 

298 

656 

16 

79 

73 

152 

West  Virginia . 

9 

63 

46 

1  109 

13 

80 

136 

216 

3 

32 

20 

52 

North  Carolina . 

18 

95 

123 

218 

90 

745 

476 

1,221 

12 

81 

40 

121 

South  Carolina . . . 

12 

126 

64 

190 

30 

291 

275 

566 

6 

13 

32 

45 

Georgia . 

18 

65 

128 

193 

42 

380 

359 

739 

10 

13 

97 

no 

Florida . 

4 

0 

29 

29 

6 

15 

84 

99 

2 

0 

25 

25 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky . 

41 

125 

167 

292 

58 

465 

423 

888 

32 

134 

125 

259 

Tennessee . 

28 

100 

163 

263 

54 

316 

363 

679 

41 

191 

215 

406 

Alabama . 

27 

140 

93 

233 

43 

364 

362 

726 

14 

75 

85 

160 

Mississippi . 

22 

108 

111 

219 

34 

214 

334 

548 

12 

59 

92 

!  151 

Louisiana . 

15 

60 

128 

188 

23 

142 

211 

353 

9 

27 

47 

i  74 

Texas . 

35 

158 

281 

439 

62 

752 

918 

1,  670 

28 

116 

204 

320 

Arkansas . 

5 

69 

48 

117 

17 

259 

143 

402 

6 

32 

25 

i  57 

Oklahoma . 

1 

0 

3 

3 

1 

0 

11 

11 

1 

0 

5 

5 

Indian  Territory . 

1 

0 

2 

2 

4 

48 

52 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio . 

32 

182 

169 

351 

35 

318 

293 

611 

17 

45 

95 

140 

Indiana . 

21 

102 

134 

236 

26 

149 

313 

462 

17 

46 

99 

145 

Illinois . 

38 

173 

1  246 

419 

47 

307 

476 

783 

29 

76 

209 

285 

Michigan . 

11 

50 

85, 

135 

14 

68 

199 

267 

8 

21 

55 

76 

^Visconsin . 

12 

!  67 

55 

122 

19 

112 

119 

231 

9 

1  80 

49 

129 

Minnesota . 

11 

82 

60 

142 

21 

203 

164 

367 

.  4 

9 

28 

37 

Iowa . 

24 

1  130 

97 

227 

35 

278 

322 

600 

26 

103 

96 

199 

Missouri . 

54 

210 

280 

490 

58 

508 

515 

1,023 

45 

138 

262 

400 

North  Dakota . 

1 

1 

4 

5 

2 

0 

3 

3 

1 

1 

3 

4 

South  Dakota _ _ 

6 

52 

56 

108 

Nebraska . 

6 

13 

28 

41 

9 

17 

60 

77 

1 

5 

4 

9 

Kansas . 

6 

26 

14 

40 

12 

88 

127 

215 

10 

45 

90 

135 

Western  Division : 

Montana, _ _ _ __ 

2 

0 

30 

30 

2 

o 

12 

12 

Wyoming . 

1 

3 

1 

4 

1 

2 

1 

3 

1 

4 

5 

9 

Colorado . 

1 

4 

0 

4 

4 

23 

29 

52 

1 

0 

5 

5 

New  Mexico . 

1 

0 

6 

6 

2 

12 

12 

24 

1 

0 

6 

6 

Arizona . 

1 

0 

8 

8 

1 

0 

8 

8 

Utah . 

7 

45 

19 

64 

13 

217 

185 

402 

6 

72 

53 

125 

Nevada  - . 

Idaho  . 

1 

0 

4 

4 

5 

20 

28 

48 

.... 

0 

3 

3 

Washington . 

7 

4 

37 

41 

-7 

30 

74 

104 

7 

3 

38 

41 

Oregon  . 

12 

42 

46 

88 

18 

61 

125 

186 

11 

24 

31 

65 

California . 

41 

192 

177 

369 

40 

200 

434 

634 

H 

23 

150 

173 
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Table  22. — Private  high  schools  and  academies — Number  of  secondary  students  pursuing 

certain  studies  in  1897-98. 


State  or  Territory. 

Physiology. 

Psychology. 

Ilhetoric. 

i  . 

cc  £ 

o  u 

O 

o  P. 

m 

Male. 

<D 

<Q 

Total. 

Schools  re¬ 

porting. 

Male. 

r2 

CZ 

a 

<D 

Total. 

Schools  re¬ 

porting. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

United  States . 

1,389 

12,  561 

15,  644 

28,  205 

675 

2,  814 

5,  059 

7,  873 

1,652 

15, 164 

18,  960 

34, 124 

North  Atlantic  Division . 

435 

3,670  4,465 

8, 135 

188 

663 

1,  605 

2,  268 

550  5,915 

6,949 

12,  864  1 

South  Atlantic  Division . 

228 

2,  063  2.219 

4,  282 

85 

376 

666 

1,042 

275 

:  2,571 

2,  893 

i  5,  464 

South  Central  Division . 

327 

3,784'  4,082 

7,  866 

164 

738 

1,  114 

1,852 

367 

j  3,046 

3,  887 

6,  933 

North  Central  Division . 

310 

2,  452 

3,737 

6, 189 

190 

803 

1,  365 

!2, 168 

347 

l  2,872 

4,094 

6,  966 

Western  Division . 

89 

592 

1,141 

1,  733 

48 

234 

309 

543 

113 

760 

1, 137 

1,  897  j 

North  Atlantic  Division : 

1 

1  \ 

Maine . . 

23 

148  207 

355 

10 

48 

72 

I  120 

29 

256 

382 

638 

New  Hampshire  - . 

19 

211 

149 

360 

9 

20 

3S 

58 

27 

467 

212 

679 

Vermont . 

16 

75 

175 

250 

8 

20 

45 

65 

19 

156 

207 

363 

Massachusetts . 

45 

248 

382 

630 

19 

67 

175 

242 

79 

775 

1,106 

1,881 

Hhode  Island . 

10 

81!  104 

185 

6 

15 

67 

1  82 

13 

121 

207 

|  328 

Connecticut . 

35 

•  255!  227 

482 

11 

6 

127 

133 

44 

382 

i  490 

872 

New  York . 

146 

1,136 

1,637 

2,  773 

59 

51 

454 

505 

172 

1,455 

2, 105 

3,  560 

New  Jersey . 

40 

262 1  374 

636 

15 

44 

90 

134 

56 

862 

675 

i  1,537 

Pennsylvania . 

101 

1,254 

1,  210: 

2,  464 

51 

392 

537 

929 

111 

1,441 

1,  565 

3,006 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware . . . 

2 

14 

13 

27 

2 

0 

10 

10 

3 

46 

35 

81 

Mar  viand . 

25 

130 

211 

341 

7 

2 

140 

142 

32 

330 

453 

783 

District  of  Columbia . 

13 

24 

117 

141 

8 

6 

58 

64 

15 

41 

185 

226 

Virginia . 

45 

309 

|  311 

620 

23 

45  j 

128 

173 

65 

473 

457 

930 

West  Virginia . 

12 

97 

96 

193 

9 

29 

1  43 

72 

13 

99 

179 

278 

North  Carolina . 

86 

912 

714 

1,626 

16 

168 

80 

248 

94  758 

611 

1,369 

South  Carolina . 

23 

208!  272 

480 

5 

73 

47 

120 

28 

298 

269 

567 

Georgia . 

16 

354 

!  392 

746 

10 

53 

133 

186 

20 

i  522 

637 

1,159 

Plorula . 

6 

15 

93 

108 

5 

0 

27 

27 

5 

4 

67 

71 

South  Central  Division : 

|  1 

Kentucky . 

73 

695 

1  747 

1,442 

36 

201 

296 

497 

73 

5S5 

790 

1,375 

Tennessee . 

68 

692 

683 

1,375 

30 

89 

124 

213 

80 

576 

667 

I  1,243 

Alabama . 

33 

590 

491 

1,051 

18 

30 

80 

110 

58 

492 

582 

1,074 

Mississippi . | 

42 

424 

592 

1,016 

14 

28 

75 

103 

41! 

334 

428 

762 

Louisiana . 

21 

134 

242 

376 

8 

23 

50 

73 

22 

124 

264 

388 

Texas  . 

64 

857 

971 

1,828 

45 

278 

407 

685 

65 

693 

927 

1,620 

Arkansas . 

18 

323 

274 

597 

9 

83 

39 

122 

21 

184 

145 

329 

Oklahoma . 

1 

0 

10 

10 

1 

0 

32 

32 

1 

0 

12 

12 

Indian  Territory . 

7 

69, 

72 

141 

3 

6 

11 

17 

6 

58 

72 

130 

North  Central  Division : 

* 

Ohio . 

1  38: 

260 

*  370 

630 

23 

68 

146 

214 

47 

396 

534 

930 

Indiana . 

26 

248 

407 

655 

15 

117 

118 

235 

28 

228 

421 

649 

Illinois . 

48 

273! 

662 

935 

27 

67 

228 

295 

58 

560 

801 

1,361 

Michigan . . . . . 

14 

88 

228 

316 

10 

26 

160 

186 

21l 

131 

309 

I  440 

Wisconsin . 

20 

149 

162 

311 

6 

28 

49 

77 

23 

244 

238 

482 

Minnesota . . 

23 

186, 

261 

547 

10 

56 

51 

107 

28 

203 

356 

559 

Iowa . 

37 

349 i 

477 

726 

19 

96 

115 

211 

37 

305 

374 

|  679 

Missouri . 

71 

629 

756 

1,385 

58 

273 

391 

664 

70 

586 

710 

1,296 

North  Dakota . 

2 

13 

311 

44 

2 

2 

3 

5 

1 

2 

20 

22 

South  Dakota . 

6 

93 

107 

200 

5 

15 

19 

34 

7 

22 

42; 

64 

Nebraska . 

11 

48 

83 

131 

5 

13 

17 

30 

12 

64 

113 

177 

Kansas . 

14 

116! 

193, 

309 

10 

42 

‘  68 

110 

15 

131 

176 

307 

W estern  Division : 

Montana . 

2 

o1 

28 

28 

3 

0 

41 

41 

Wyoming _ _ 

1 

5 

12 

1 

1 

2 

3 

Colorado . 

4 

18 

86 

541 

21 

26 

39 

65 

3 

15 

19 

34 

New  Mexico . 

2 

0 

. j 

16 

16; 

_  1 

3 

13 

6 

19 

Arizona . . . 

] 

. 

Utah . 

12 

25l| 

214 

465 

7 

113 

105 

218 

10 

■"162 

126 

288 

Nevada . 

. 

. 

Idaho . 

4 

14i 

29 

43 

1 

9 

1 

10 

6 

34 

401 

74 

Washington . 

10 

26| 

119 

145 

10 

8 

28 

36 

10 

18 

98! 

116 

Oregon  . 

16 

63 

146 

209 

9 

211 

28 

49 

18 

103 

125| 

228 

California . 

39 

213 

548 

761 

19 

57| 

108 

loo 

59 

414 

680 

I 

1,  094 
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Table  23. — Private  high  schools  and  academies — Number  of  secondary  students  pursuing 

certain  studies  in  1897-98. 


State  cr  Territory. 

English  literature. 

History. 

Civics. 

Schools  re¬ 

porting. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Schools  re¬ 

porting. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Schools  re¬ 

porting. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

United  States . 

1,  609 

15,  709 

19,  945 

35,  654 

1,  699 

18,  346 

21,210 

39,  556 

981 

7,  975! 

8,  590 

16,  565 

North  Atlantic  Division . 

557 

7,  395 

7,  782 

15, 177 

577 

7,354 

7,  836 

15, 190 

317 

2,436 

2, 741 

5, 177 

South  Atlantic  Division . 

273 

2,  244 

2,  801 

5,  045 

310 

3,  668 

3,  625 

7,  293 

119 

934 1 

9811 

1,915 

South  Central  Division . 

319 

2.  452 

3,  610 

6,  062 

351 

3, 181 

4, 1231 

7,  304 

231 ! 

2,244 

1,  952 

4,196 

North  Central  Division.. . 

344 

2,  727 

4,355 

7,  082 

349 

3,  384 

4,  270 

7,  654 

242 

2,  022 

2,  377 

4,399 

Western  Division . 

116 

891 

1,397 

2,  288 

112 

759 

1,  356! 

2,115 

72 

339 

539 

878 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

1 

! 

== 

Maine . 

28 

378 

474 

852 

30 

302; 

458 

760 

20 

113 

146 

259 

New  Hampshire . 

25 

681 

306 

987 

26 

6271 

186; 

813 

16 

165 

52 

217 

Vermont . 

18 

70 

151 

221 

20 

167  j 

209 

376 

18 

1411 

149 

290 

Massachusetts . 

87 

1.269 

1,566 

2,  835 

83 

1,  187 

1, 190, 

2,  377 

42 

296 

274 

570 

Rhode  Island . 

13 

57 

223 

280 

13 

173 

239 

412 

6 

63 

36 

99 

Connecticut . 

47 

575 

566 

1,141 

51 

581 

558 

1,139 

28 

151 

136 

287 

New  Yor.lc . 

173 

1,683 

2,  350 

4,033 

182 

1,878 

2,  768! 

4,646 

121 

883 

1,  214 

2,  097 

New  Jersey . 

57 

1,042 

662 

1,  704 

57 

595 

682 

1,277 

15 

91 

133 

224 

Pennsylvania . 

109 

1,640 

1,484 

3,124 

115 

1,844 

1,546 

3,390 

51 

533 

601 

1,134 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware . 

3 

34 

36 

70 

3 

47 

43 

90 

1 

15 

15 

30 

Maryland . 

32 

326 

609 

935 

34 

430 

629 

1,059 

19 

117 

300 

417 

District  of  Columbia  .... 

17 

92 

281 

373 

16 

100 

303 

403 

8 

18 

134 

152 

Virginia . 

61 

468 

340 

808 

67 

754 

581 

1,335 

19 

189; 

76 

265 

West  Virginia . 

13 

90 

142 

232 

14 

151 

222 

373 

9 

101 

73 

174 

North  Carolina . 

73 

688 

599 

1,  287 

89 

1,097 

735 

1,832 

27 

304 

145 

449 

South  Carolina . 

24 

223 

306 

529 

30 

449 

386 

835 

14 

52 

81 

133 

Georgia . 

44 

313 

388 

701 

52 

625 

631 

1,256 

19 

132 

126 

258 

Florida . 

6 

10 

100 

110 

5 

15 

95 

no 

3 

6 

31 

37 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky . 

74 

450 

687 

1,137 

73 

630 

839 

1,  469 

52 

519 

459 

978 

Tennessee . 

69 

561 

624 

1, 185 

74 

689 

586 

1,275 

45 

435 

277 

712 

Alabama . 

47 

313 

506 

819 

53 

472 

615 

1,  087| 

23 

210 

188 

398 

Mississippi . 

39 

308 

405 

713 

42 

380 

485 

865 

27 

239 

259 

498 

Louisiana . 

8 

107 

219 

326 

22 

136 

301 

437 

23 

67 

87 

154 

Texas  . 

61 

510 

926 

1,436 

66 

669 

!  1,127 

1.  796 

49 

621 

545 

1,166 

Arkansas . 

15 

170 

189 

359 

16 

188 

130 

318 

8 

122 

94 

216 

Oklahoma . 

2 

14 

27 

41 

1 

0 

18 

18 

1 

0 

12 

12 

Indian  Territory . 

4 

19 

27 

46 

4 

17 

22 

39 

3 

31 

31 

62 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio . 

43 

411 

523 

934 

49 

449 

610 

1,059 

29 

182 

297 

429 

Indiana . 

27 

185 

454 

639 

27 

239 

405 

644 

17 

131 

220 

351 

Illinois . 

57 

536 

965 

1,  501 

59 

727 

961 

1,688 

40 

177 

342 

519 

Michigan . 

21 

98 

316 

414 

18 

116 

310 

426 

10 

138 

188 

326 

Wisconsin . 

23 

189 

|  222 

411 

21 

242 

214 

456 

8 

85 

89 

174 

Minnesota . 

27 

210 

i  347 

557 

26 

358 

303 

661 

21 

337 

156 

493 

Iowa . 

37 

304 

377 

681 

39 

300 

305 

COS 

39 

354 

305 

659 

Missouri . 

74 

643 

800 

1,  443 

73 

753 

817 

1,570 

49 

441 

485 

926 

North  Dakota . 

2 

14 

31 

45 

2 

1 

12 

13 

2 

12 

6 

18 

South  Dakota . 

6 

26 

64 

90 

6 

63 

96 

159 

6 

71 

83 

154 

N  ebraska . 

14 

47 

131 

178 

,  14 

51 

119 

170 

12 

53 

92 

145 

Kansas . 

131 

64 

125 

189 

15 

85 

118 

203 

9 

91 

114 

205 

Western  Division : 

Montana . 

3 

0 

50 

50 

2 

0 

21 

21 

2 

0 

28 

28 

VV  yoming . . . 

1  1 

2 

2 

4 

1 

3 

1 

4 

Colorado . 

5 

44 

64 

108 

3 

11 

33 

44 

11 

5 

16 

New  Mexico . 

3 

13 

16 

29 

3 

15 

12 

27 

1 

0 

12 

12 

Arizona  ................. 

Utah . 

13 

131 

128|  259 

. 

13 

174 

147 

321 

7 

83 

55 

138 

Nevada .................. 

1 

Idaho . 

5 

44 

5l|  95 

i  6 

23 

22 

45 

3 

16 

19 

35 

Washington . 

11 

30 

105 

135 

9 

15 

100 

115 

9 

31 

76 

107 

Oregon  . 

16 

94 

131 

225 

17 

99 

161 

260 

8 

31 

42 

73 

California . 

60 

535 

852 

1,387 

58 

420 

858 

1,278 

39 

164 

301 

465 
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Table  24. — Private  high  schools  and  academies — Proportion  of  male  and  female  students , 
per  cent  of  students  pursuing  certain  courses,  per  cent  of  graduates,  etc.,  in  1897-98. 


Per  cent  of  total  number. 

Per 
cent  of 
gradu¬ 
ates  pre¬ 
pared  for 
college. 

State  or  Territory. 

Total 
number  of 
secondary 
students. 

Male. 

Female. 

College 

classical 

prepar¬ 

atory 

students. 

College 

scientific 

prepara¬ 

tory 

students. 

Gradu¬ 
ates  in 
1898. 

United  States . 

105,  225 

49.  58 

50.  42 

15.  55 

9.  82 

11.56 

44.  35 

North.  Atlantic  Division . 

40,314 

51.04 

48.  96 

18.  37 

12.  33 

14.  65 

47.  29 

South  Atlantic  Division . 

16,  909 

51. 13 

48.  87 

17.  14 

6.59 

9. 25 

38.  75 

South  Central  Division . 

21,  098 

48.  85 

51. 15 

13.07 

7. 38 

7.  30 

46.17 

North  Central  Division . 

21,667 

47.36 

52.  64 

12.49 

9.12 

12.  37 

40.  06 

Western  Division . 

5,  237 

43.59 

56. 41 

11.32 

13.67 

8.  65 

44.  62 

North  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine . 

2,  885 

46.  52 

53.48 

18.93 

4.  26 

13.31 

42.  71 

New  Hamphire . 

2,  018 

65.  96 

34.04 

20. 17 

10.  75 

15.06 

54.61 

Vermont . 

2,  076 

48. 94 

51.06 

7.  71 

5. 06 

13.49 

29.  64 

Massachusetts . 

5,  574 

50.  20 

49.  80 

26.71 

15.  78 

16.  00 

16.  01 

Rhode  Island . 

762 

42.  65 

57.  35 

24.67 

13.12 

13.  25 

55. 45 

Connecticut . 

2,  734 

45.83 

54.17 

17.  96 

12.  32 

15.  80 

46.  06 

New  York . 

11,  964 

46.30 

53.  70 

15.  95 

10.  79 

14.  26 

41.50 

New  Jersey . 

3.  683 

60. 11 

39.  89 

24.  52 

17.  59 

16. 48 

54.20 

Pennsylvania  . 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

8,  618 

55.  21 

44.79 

15.25 

14.  69 

13.95 

41.  S5 

* 

Delaware . 

229 

55.46 

44.  54 

6.11 

4.  37 

15.  28 

31.43 

Maryland . 

1,  896 

44.09 

55.91 

5.43 

13.18 

10.81 

51.20 

District  of  Columbia. . . . 

838 

36.16 

63.  84 

16.81 

5.83 

12.41 

39.  42 

Virginia . 

3, 146 

57.18 

42.  82 

19.  39 

7.60 

5.94 

22.  99 

West  Virginia . 

655 

43.  38 

56.  64 

14.  96 

7.18 

10. 01 

37.  88 

North  Carolina . 

5, 142 

57.  74 

42.  26 

19.  57 

8.89 

5.  48 

5.  60 

South  Carolina . 

1.474 

52.  73 

47.  27 

14.18 

5.  90 

24.63 

17.  63 

Georgia . 

3,  390 

48.  64 

51.36 

17.  90 

3.57 

7. 10 

5.  07 

Florida . 

139 

10.  79 

89.  21 

7. 19 

0 

6.  47 

0 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky . 

3,621 

48.  77 

51.23 

12.  02 

8.64 

6.  96 

33.  87 

Tennessee . 

4,  899 

52.  46 

47.54 

11.61 

6.  43 

7.  08 

5.  42 

Alabama . 

2,761 

53.  75 

46.  25 

21.66 

7.71 

5.32 

41.49 

Mississippi . 

2,415 

44. 18 

55.  82 

2.45 

6.  50 

8.41 

47.78 

Louisiana . 

987 

42.  25 

57.75 

13.  98 

11.55 

13. 17 

69.  23 

Texas . 

4,  746 

44. 82 

55. 18 

16.25 

7.  04 

6.  72 

38.  56 

Arkansas  . 

1,208 

53.39 

46.  61 

11.50 

11.50 

5.13 

56. 45 

Oklahoma . 

45 

46.  67 

53.33 

37.78 

35.  56 

11.11 

6.67 

Indian  Territory . 

416 

50.  48 

49.  52 

7.69 

4.  33 

3.  37 

42.  85 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio . 

2,689 

42.  84 

57. 16 

9.  74 

9.  52 

10.  04 

61.11 

Indiana . 

2,018 

43.46 

56.  54 

10.69 

7.  08 

10.  06 

25.  73 

Illinois . 

4,  022 

44.  85 

55. 15 

10.79 

10.  59 

J2.  83 

43.  80 

Michigan . 

1,  207 

36.  87 

63. 13 

4. 14 

7.  37 

11.02 

39.  85 

Wisconsin . 

1,  200 

60.  5S 

39. 42 

28.  33 

9.  00 

21.  50 

27.  52 

Minnesota . 

1,565 

57.  96 

42.04 

10.  35 

6.  65 

18.  34 

33.  80 

Iowa . 

2,  776 

49.39 

50.  61 

11.38 

7.  35 

14.41 

31.75 

Missouri . 

4,  466 

50.  25 

49. 75 

15.  29 

10.  84 

9. 87 

43.  08 

North  Dakota . 

48 

35.  42 

64.58 

43.  75 

0 

16.  67 

86.  25 

South  Dakota . 

370 

43.  78 

56.  22 

16.  76 

2.  97 

11.08 

39. 02 

Nebraska . 

513 

38. 20 

61.  80 

13.45 

10. 91 

10. 14 

73.08 

Kansas . 

763 

45.  09 

54.  91 

11.53 

12.06 

9.04 

44.  93 

Western  Division : 

Montana . 

124 

2.  42 

97.  58 

3.  22 

44.  35 

6.  45 

50.  00 

Wyoming . 

23 

47!  83 

52. 17 

0 

8.  69 

0 

0 

Colorado . 

139 

44.  60 

55.  40 

10.  79 

10.  79 

6. 47 

55.55 

New  Mexico . 

75 

78.  66 

21.  34 

5. 33 

0 

6.  67 

40.  00 

Arizona . 

8 

0 

100 

100.  00 

0 

12.  50 

100.  00 

Utah . 

1, 174 

47.96 

52.04 

7.  58 

4.43 

7. 84 

38.  04 

Nevada,  . . . 

Idaho  . 

176 

39.  77 

60.  23 

13.10 

10.  80 

8. 52 

6.  67 

Washington . 

419 

34.  84 

65.16 

6.  44 

7.  64 

3.  58 

60.  0Q 

Oregon  . 

861 

56.  79 

43.21 

16.  72 

18.00 

9.  29 

35.  00 

California . 

2,  238 

39.  32 

60.  68 

12.  42 

17.  25 

10.  28 

51.30 
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Table  25. — Private  high  schools  and  academies — Percentages  of  secondary  students  pursuing 

certain  studies  in  1897-98. 


Per  cent  of  total  number  of  secondary  students. 


State  or  Territory. 

Latin. 

Greek. 

French. 

Ger¬ 

man. 

Alge¬ 

bra. 

Geome¬ 

try. 

Trigo¬ 

nom¬ 

etry. 

Astron¬ 

omy. 

Phys¬ 

ics. 

United  States . 

48.  45 

10.  43 

23.  04 

18.45 

51.70 

24.43 

5.  25 

6.  91 

19.  59 

North  Atlantic  Division  .. 

52.93 

15.  03 

37.  40 

25.81 

51.  09 

27. 97 

4.  29 

6.  73 

18.  23 

South  Atlantic  Division  . . 

55.  43 

8.05 

19.  64 

8.94 

58.  48 

23.  39 

4.  76 

5.  31 

19.  39 

South  Central  Division  . . . 

43.01 

6.  63 

7.  35 

6.66 

56.  34 

22.  23 

7.31 

7.24 

21.58 

North  Central  Division  . . . 

43.  36 

8.40 

14.83 

24.74 

43.  20 

20.  23 

4. 91 

7.  85 

19.  70 

W  estern  Division . 

34.  33 

6.  39 

20.  76 

14.03 

50.  88 

26.  66 

7.20 

7.75 

22. 17 

- - - — — 

- - - - - 

— 

- ' 

«  -  »  - 

- 

. — - 

— 

■  *  - — — 

North  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine . 

39.  82 

15. 15 

15.  29 

1.21 

44.  40 

21.42 

0.  90 

7.31 

14.21 

New  Hampshire . 

56.  84 

28.29 

43.01 

12.  73 

56.  29 

27.  30 

5. 05 

4.  81 

17.  84 

Vermont . 

27.  75 

6.  94 

13.  54 

5.  20 

27.99 

11.  51 

0.  39 

6.  22 

12.  67 

Massachusetts . 

63.69 

22.  05 

52.  92 

23.  74 

53.  80 

33.  50 

3.  66 

4.  65 

18.  59 

Khode  Island . 

55.77 

13.39 

59.  97 

17.  45 

48.  82 

32.  02 

6.  29 

9.97 

25.  33 

Connecticut . 

61.70 

16.  64 

43. 45 

27.  83 

52. 16 

30.  76 

3.  40 

9.  01 

'  18.  69 

New  York . 

46.  69 

11.26 

47.  59 

34.  43 

47.  46 

29.  03 

4.  82 

6.  78 

19.  05 

New  Jersey . 

62.  25 

18.  92 

33.  04 

30.  60 

59.  97 

29.  89 

6.  00 

6.  35 

17.24 

Pennsylvania . 

57.  13 

12.  47 

22.98 

29. 49 

57.01 

27.  16 

5.  22 

7.  52 

19.30 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware . 

81.22 

13.97 

38.  86 

23. 14 

58.95 

29.  26 

6. 11 

1.31 

24.  02 

Maryland . 

61.  97 

7.  70 

40.  03 

25.  63 

66.  61 

42.  98 

8. 12 

7.  54 

24. 42 

Distinct  of  Columbia. . 

49.  52 

7.  99 

51.31 

23.87 

46.  53 

25.  42 

3.  58 

8.  23 

23.  87 

Virginia . 

56.  61 

5.31 

21.87 

11. 19 

59.  76 

27.  34 

5.91 

5.11 

19.  45 

"West  Virginia . 

57.10 

13.28 

25. 19 

15.  26 

54.  81 

23.97 

9. 16 

10.  38 

27.  63 

North  Carolina . 

45.43 

6.  44 

6.  13 

2.  72 

47.  74 

12.  35 

1.  83 

3.  87 

15.  36 

South  Carolina . 

63.  16 

16.01 

33.04 

5*.  90 

70.  28 

19.  74 

5.  35 

7.60 

32.  23 

Georgia . 

62.  80 

8.70 

10. 14 

2.39 

64.  37 

26.  22 

5.58 

2.  89 

13.25 

Morula . 

32.  37 

0.  72 

12.95 

10.  07 

64.  02 

20.  43 

0 

31.  65 

38.  85 

South  Central  DivisioH: 

Kentucky . 

42.  70 

8.  06 

8.  62 

12. 12 

49.54 

11.38 

6,  88 

7.  48 

13.  06 

Tennessee  . 

51.26 

10.  86 

4.  63 

4.35 

56.91 

18.  76 

6.  59 

6.  25 

13.  53 

Alabama . . 

47.66 

4.24 

6.  63 

4.35 

59.  00 

24.81 

9.  45 

6.  48 

22.50 

Mississippi . 

36. 02 

3.98 

4.47 

2.  07 

49.57 

19.71 

4.  64 

6.  38 

31.84 

Louisiana . . 

39.  52 

5.27 

37.  39 

1.22 

49.  57 

23.40 

5. 17 

12.  36 

24.63 

Texas . 

36.01 

4.24 

7. 14 

- 10.  01 

63.95 

32.  39 

10.  68 

9. 14 

29.  98 

Arkansas . 

43.96 

5.  87 

0.91 

4.  80 

61.84 

15.  73 

2.  24 

4.  55 

23.  59 

Oklahoma . 

86.  67 

8.89 

4.  4\ 

62.  22 

62.  22 

33.  33 

17.78 

4.44 

12.  44 

Indian  Territory . 

38. 94 

8.41 

0 

14.42 

42.  55 

8.  65 

1.92 

0.48 

13.  46 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio . 

48.  27 

12.  20 

22. 13 

33.  17 

38.  56 

20.  45 

5.99 

9.63 

21.53 

Indiana . - . 

43.01 

5.71 

16.  36 

20. 17 

44.  48 

18.  55 

5.  66 

6.  45 

14.  59 

Illinois . 

48.36 

7.73 

22.  20 

22.  53 

38.  76 

20.  96 

5.  07 

7.  81 

20.  C9 

Michigan 

38  61 

6.  21 

21.  29 
16.  58 

21.  04 

48.96 
50.  83 

20.  22 

3.  98 

10.  85 
4.  50 

19.  22 

Wisconsin . . 

53.  08 

22.  58 

57.58 

37.  50 

6.  00 

26.  42 

Minnesota . 

43.  13 

6.  83 

14.  70 

31.43 

40.96 

23.  39 

1. 10 

4.  35 

16.  42 

Iowa . 

29.  72 

5.66 

2.  09 

17.  33 

35.  99 

i4.  73 

4.  07 

6.  73 

20.  32 

Missouri . 

43.  53 

6.  53 

11.17 

20.  20 

51.  57 

19.  35 

6.  49 

9.  96 

19.  32 

North  Dakota . 

68.  75 

4.  17 

66.  67 

10.  42 

87.50 

33.  33 

2.  08 

12.  50 

18.  75 

South  Dakota . 

30.81 

10.  81 

5.  41 

18.  38 

31.62 

13.51 

2.  97 

0.  54 

20.  00 

Nebraska . 

41.13 

9.  36 

8.  38 

22.  42 

44.44 

17.  74 

2.  92 

9.  55 

18.  32 

Kansas . 

36.  00 

9.31 

6.  82 

18.61 

42.  33 

15.  73 

1.97 

9.  57 

22.  54 

Western  Division : 

Montana . 

18.  55 

0 

22.58 

22.  58 

41.93 

7.  25 

1.61 

0 

19.  35 

Wyoming . 

26.  08 

0 

0 

0 

52. 17 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Colorado . 

17.  99 

5.  04 

3.60 

14.  39 

63.31 

20.  86 

2.  88 

11.51 

20. 14 

New  Mexieo . 

9.  33 

1.33 

0 

2.  67 

41.33 

22.  67 

5. 33 

8.  00 

8.  00 

Arizona . 

10.  00 

0 

0 

0 

10.  00 

0 

0 

0 

10.  00 

Utah . 

20.  78 

2.  47 

6.  22 

8.  35 

41.91 

26.  83 

1.87 

1.  62 

18.  74 

Nevada . 

Idaho  . 

28.  98 

2.84 

4.  55 

8.  52 

31.  82 

7.  39 

0 

3.  94 

6. 25 

Washington . 

31.74 

5.  01 

29.59 

20.  76 

44.  39 

21.00 

6.  92 

12.  89 

25.  30 

Oregon  . 

46. 11 

12.  66 

21.  25 

28.  69 

46.  69 

17.  07 

7.43 

4.99 

13.  82 

California . 

40.84 

7.  28 

29.  76 

10.64 

59.  79 

34.  76 

11.  26 

11.66 

28.  55 
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.  Taijle  28. — Private  high  schools  and  academies — Percentages  of  secondary  students  pursuing 

certain  studies  in  1S97-9S. 


Per  cent  of  total  number  of  secondary  students. 


State  or  Territory. 

Chem¬ 

istry. 

Phys¬ 

ical 

geogra¬ 

phy. 

Geol¬ 

ogy- 

Physi¬ 

ology. 

Psy¬ 

chol¬ 

ogy- 

Rhet¬ 

oric. 

English 

litera¬ 

ture. 

His¬ 

tory. 

Civics. 

United  States . 

9.62 

21.79 

5.  90 

26. 80 

7. 48 

32.43 

33.88 

37.  59 

15.74 

North  Atlantic  Division  .. 

10, 39 

17.  31 

5.19 

21.18 

5.  63 

31.91 

37.65 

37.  69 

12.  84 

South  Atlantic  Division. . . 

8.  15 

25.  18 

4.  04 

25.  32 

6.16 

32.31 

29. 84 

43.13 

11.  33 

South  Central  Division .... 

8.  32 

25. 49 

6.  79 

37.  28 

8.  78 

32.  86 

28.73 

34.  62 

19.89 

10. 19 

21.91 

7.  20 

28.  56 

10.01 

32. 15 

32.  69 

35.  33 

20.  30 

Western  Division . 

11.23 

28.  47 

8.  38 

32.90 

10.  37 

36.  03 

43.67 

40.  38 

16.  77 

North  Atlantic  Division : 

12.  96 

8.  58 

7.  04 

12.  32 

4. 16 

22. 11 

29.  53 

26.  34 

8.  98 

New  Hampshire. . ..... 

12.  04 

17.05 

5.  35 

17.  84 

2.  87 

33.  65 

48.91 

40.  29 

10.  75 

6. 17 

11.37 

5.49 

12.  04 

3. 13 

17.  49 

10.  65 

18.11 

13.97 

Massachusetts . 

12.  07 

10. 87 

5.  88 

11,30 

4.34 

33.75 

50.  86 

42.64 

10.  23 

Rhode  Island . 

12.  20 

21. 79 

3.41 

24.  28 

10.  76 

43.  04 

36.  75 

54.  07 

12.99 

Connecticut . 

8.  84 

18.  03 

7.  57 

17.  63 

4.  86 

31.89 

41.  73 

41.  66 

10.  50 

New  York . 

10.44 

18.58 

5.  36 

23. 17 

4.  22 

29. 75 

33.71 

38.  83 

17.  53 

9.  56 

17.78 

2.  47 

17.  26 

3.  64 

41.73 

46.  03 

34.  67 

6.08 

Pennsylvania . 

11.41 

21.83 

4.  45 

28.  59 

10.  77 

34.88 

36.  25 

39.  34 

13.16 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

12.  23 

6.  99 

0 

11.79 

4.37 

35.  37 

30.  57 

39.30 

13. 10 

Maryland . 

13.61 

31.  38 

5.48 

17.  98 

7.49 

41.30 

49.  31 

55.  85 

21.99 

District  of  Columbia.. 

11.81 

17.78 

8.  83 

16.  82 

7.63 

26.  97 

44.51 

48.  09 

18. 14 

8.  07 

20.  85 

4.  83 

19.  71 

5.  50 

29.  56 

25.  68 

42.  43 

8.  42 

West  Virginia . 

16.64 

32.98 

7.  94 

29.  46 

10.  99 

42.  44 

35. 42 

56. 95 

26.  56 

North  Carolina . 

4.  24 

23.75 

2.  35 

31.62 

4.  82 

26.  62 

25.03 

35.  63 

8.73 

South  Carolina . 

12. 89 

38.  40 

3.  05 

32.56 

8. 14 

38.  47 

35.  89 

56  -66 

90.  23 

Georgia . 

5.  69 

21.80 

3.  25 

22.01 

5. 48 

34.19 

20.  68 

37.05 

7.61 

Dlori  da . 

20.86 

71.22 

17.  98 

77. 70 

19.  42 

51.08 

79. 13 

79. 13 

26.  62 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky . 

8.06 

24.  52 

7.15 

39.  82 

13.73 

37.  37 

31.40 

40.  57 

27.01 

Tennessee . 

5.37 

13.  86 

8.29 

28.  07 

4.  35 

25.  37 

24. 19 

26. 03 

14.  53 

Alabama . 

8.  44 

26.  29 

5. 79 

39. 15 

'  3.98 

38.90 

29.  66 

39.  37 

14.41 

Mississippi . 

9.  07 

22. 69 

6.  25 

42.  07 

4.  27 

31.55 

29.  52 

35.  82 

20.  62 

Louisiana . 

19.  05 

35.  77 

7.49 

38.11 

7.  40 

39.  31 

33.02 

44.28 

15.  60 

Texas . 

9.25 

35- 19 

6.  74 

38.  52 

14.43 

34. 13 

30.  26 

37.84 

24.57 

Arkansas . 

9.  68 

33.  28 

■  4.71 

49. 42 

10.10 

27. 24 

29.  72 

26.  32 

.  17.  88 

Oklahoma . . 

6.  67 

24.44 

11.11 

22.  22 

71.11 

26.  67 

91.11 

40.  00 

26.  67 

Indian  Territory . 

0.48 

24.04 

0 

33.  89 

4.  09 

31.  25 

11.06 

9.  38 

14.90 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio . 

13.  05 

22.  72 

5.21 

23.42 

7.96 

34.59 

34.  73 

39.  38 

15.  95 

Indiana . 

11.52 

22.  56 

7.08 

31.98 

11.47 

31.  69 

31.  20 

31. 45 

17. 13 

Illinois . 

10. 42 

19.  47 

7.  09 

23.  25 

7.  33 

33.84 

37.  32 

41.  97 

12.  90 

Michigan . 

11.18 

22. 12 

6.30 

26. 18 

15. 41 

36. 45 

34. 30 

35.  29 

27.01 

Wisconsin . 

10.  02 

19.25 

10.  75 

25.  92 

6.  42 

40.17 

34.25 

38.00 

14.  50 

Minnesota . 

9.  07 

23.  45 

2.  36 

34.  95 

6.  84 

35.72 

35.  59 

42.24 

31.50 

Iowa . 

8.  18 

21.  64 

7.17 

26. 15 

7.  60 

24.  46 

24.53  [ 

21.79 

23.  74 

Missouri  . 

10.  97 

22.91 

8.  96 

31.01 

14.  85 

29.  01 

32.31  1 

35.  16 

20.  73 

North  Dakota . 

11.04 

6.25 

8.  33 

9. 17 

10. 42 

45.  83 

93.75 

27.  08 

37.  50 

South  Dakota . 

0 

29.19 

0 

54.  05 

9.19 

17. 30 

24.32 

42.  97 

41.  62 

Nebraska . 

7.99 

15.01 

1.75 

25.  54 

5.  85 

34.  50 

34.70 

33.14 

28.  27 

Kansas . 

5.  24 

28. 18 

17.69 

40.  05 

14.  42 

40.  23 

24.77  j 

26.  61 

26. 87 

Western  Division: 

Montana . . 

0 

24.19 

9.  67 

22.  58 

0 

33.  06 

40.32  | 

16.  93 

22.  58 

Wyoming . 

17.39 

13.04 

39. 13 

52. 17 

0 

13.  04 

0  | 

17.  39 

17.  39 

Colorado . . 

2.  88 

37.41 

3.  60 

38.  85 

46.  76 

24.  46 

77.90  i 

31.  65 

11.51 

New  Mexico . 

8.  00 

32.00 

8.00 

11.33 

0 

25.  33 

38.67  1 

36.  00 

16.00 

Arizona . 

10.  00 

10.00 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0  I 

0 

0 

Utah . 

5. 45 

34.24 

10.  65 

39.61 

18.  57 

24.53 

22.06 

27.  34 

11.76 

Nevada . 

Idaho  . 

2.  27 

27.27 

1.  70 

24.43 

5.  68 

42.05 

53.  98 

25.57 

19.  89 

Washington . 

9.  79 

24.82 

9.  79 

34.  61 

8.59 

27.69 

32.22 

27.47 

25.  54 

Oregon . 

10.  22 

21.60 

7.55 

,24.  27 

5.  69 

26.48 

26. 13  | 

30.20 

8.48 

California . 

16.  49 

28.  33 

7.73 

34.  00 

70.  38 

48.  88 

61.98 

57.11 

20.  78 
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Tahlk  28. —  Denominational  schools  included  in  the  tables  of  private  high  schools  and 

academies. 


State  or  Territory, 


North  Atlantic  Division 
South  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Central  Division . . 
North  Central  Division  . 
Western  Division . 


North  Atlantic-  Division: 

Maine . 

New  Hampshire . 

Vermont . 

Massachusetts . 

Khode  Island . 

Connecticut . 

New  York . 

New  Jersey . 

Pennsylvania . 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware . 

Maryland . 

District  of  Columbia  . 

Virginia . 

West  Virginia . 

North  Carolina . 

South  Carolina . 

Georgia . 

Florida. . .  - . 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky . 

Tennessee . 

Alabama . 

Mississippi . 

Louisiana . 

Texas . 

Arkansas . 

Oklahoma . 

Indian  Territory . 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio . 

Indiana . 

Illinois . 

Michigan . 

Wisconsin . 

Minnesota . 

Iowa . 

Missouri . 

North  Dakota . 

South  Dakota . 

Nebraska . 

Kansas . 

Western  Division: 

Montana . 

Wyoming . 

Colorado . 

New  Mexico . 

Arizona . 

Utah . 

Nevada . 

Idaho  . 

Washington . 

Oregon . 

California . 


Nonsectarian. 

Baptist. 

Congrega¬ 

tional. 

Episcopal. 

Friends. 

§ 

,3 

£ 

Instructors. 

Students. 

Schools. 

Instructors. 

Students. 

§ 

£ 

53 

[§  Instructors. 

Students. 

§ 

■a 

£ 

108 

^  Instructors.  ! 

0  • 

til 

p 

<D 

rz 

5 

m 

u,  Schools. 

Instructors. 

Students. 

1,  022 

4,  053 

52,  621 

92 

401 

0,412 

3,362 

5,315 

! 

297  3,597 

404 

2,  481 5 22,  238 

211 

141 

2, 132 

17 

79  i,  190 

49 

377 

2,  772 

25 

2042,  165 

221 

735  10,  200 

32  j 

110  1,801 

6 

19 

188' 

14 

50 

528 

9 

17 

j  183 

259 

701 

12, 153 

24| 

77  1,  278 

9 

30 

455 

8 

39 

334 

3 

10 

:  101 

114 

642 

7,  302 

151 

73  1, 201 

15 

68:1, 297 

24 

158 

l,  073 

1  21 

60  1,  148 

24 

114 

728 

°l 

0 

0 

6! 

23 

226 

13 

80 

608 

0 

0 

0 

24 

89 

1,  573 

5 

31 

747 

3 

7 

253 

1 

7 

144 

1 

6 

90 

12 

48 

716 

3 

21 

,  244 

4 

16 

274 

3 

46 

343 

0 

0 

0 

11 

42 

778 

3 

18 

241 

2\ 

12 

290 

1 

6 

25 

0 

0;  0 

77 

523 

4,  657 

i! 

4 

25 

4l 

23 

206 

5 

48 

335 

0 

0 

0 

7 

64 

308 

0 

0 

!  o 

0 

:  «i 

9 

0 

0 

0 

1 

11 

1  135 

41 

183 

1,845 

i 

5 

64 

4 

2i 

173! 

12 

85 

520 

0 

0 

0 

121 

803 

6,  495 

3 

26 

‘  371 

0 

0 

0 

17 

127 

1,  051 

4 

31 

223 

40 

219 

1,718 

2 

15 

j  246 

0 

0 

0 

I  4 

21 

83 

5 

13 

144 

71 

430 

4, 148 

3 

21 

194 

0 

0 

ol 

6 

37 

271 

!  14 

143  1,  573 

1 

3 

30 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

6 

106 

1 

7 

93 

21 

98 

1,  053 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

19 

80 

0 

5 

32 

11 

86 

450 

1 

9 

93 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

52 

171 

1  2.016 

5 

18 

199 

0 

0 

0 

2 

7 

41 

1 

1 

15 

7 

26 

349 

2 

10 

135 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

71 

!  197 

|  3,  620 

1  13 

29 

505 

2 

7 

29 

2 

5 

129 

2 

4 

43 

15 

43 

!  712 

4 

16 

244 

0 

0 

0 

4 

11 

157  0 

0 

0 

43 

111 

1.990 

7 

28 

625 

.  4 

12 

159 

0 

0 

0!  0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

15 

0 

0 

0 

48 

149 

1,  849 

3 

16 

204 

1 

5 

49 

3 

10 

83  0 

0 

0 

50 

137 

2,  090 

i  6 

17 

221 

1 

3 

33 

3 

13 

108  2 

4 

74 

52 

123 

2,  194 

3 

6 

139 

3 

9 

110 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

33 

82 

1, 556;  2 

5 

70 

1 

4 

92 

1 

6 

48  0 

0 

0 

10 

29 

382 

3 

7 

185 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

40 

136 

2,  633 1  4 

16 

332 

1 

7 

47 

1 

10 

95 

0 

0 

0 

10 

43 

798 

2 

8 

102 

1 

4 

112 

0 

0 

0!  1 

6 

27 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

o 

5l 

|  1 

2 

25 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

28 

125 

1,224 

0 

0 

0 

1 

7 

110 

3 

24 

153  2 

7 

158 

4 

42 

578 

2 

9 

138 

0 

0 

0 

2 

14 

74 

5 

20 

422 

21 

;  159 

1,  637 

3 

!  20 

350 

3 

9 

175 

3 

22 

153 

1 

3 

46 

7 

1  47 

675 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

,  1 

i  0 

34 

1 

3 

20 

4 

25 

128 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

15 

5 

j  28 

203 

0 

0 

0 

5 

34 

125 

1 

7 

147 

1 

6 

50 

4 

:  30 

261 

0 

0 

0 

8 

43 

883 

1  2 

6 

228 

3 

14 

279 

0 

I  0 

1  0 

8 

23 

371 

37 

159 

1,890 

5 

16 

239 

1 

6 

314 

2 

8 

34 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

60 

1 

5 

54 

1 

9 

!  55 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

6 

39 

3 

i  14 

228 

2 

10 

60 

0 

0 

0 

2 

.  8 

162 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4 

72 

1 

•  7 

46 

4 

10 

131 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0  0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

1 

3 

23  0 

0 

0  0 

0 

0 

Oi  0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1  0!  1 

4 

19 

i  0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0|  0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0  0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

8 

59 

1 

8 

112  0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0  0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1!  1 

1  8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

4 

77 

2 

12 

70 

0 

0 

0 

3 

8 

86  0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1  15 

i  166!  0 

0 

0 

20 

105 

■  « 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

8 

67 

6 

|  233|  0 

0 

1 

0 

1 
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Table  29. — Denominational  schools  included  in  the  tables  of  private  high  schools  and 

academies. 


Lutheran. 

Methodist. 

Methodist 

Episcopal 

South. 

Pi'esbyte- 

rian. 

Homan 

olic 

Catli- 

Other  de¬ 
nomina¬ 
tions. 

State  or  Territory. 

m 

'o 

O 

m 

Instructors.  1 

GC 

a 

© 

3 

m 

33 

3 

rjQ 

T 

w 

Students. 

'o 

£ 

rJl 

Instructors. 

Students. 

o 

o 

rCj 

© 

w. 

Instructors. 

Students. 

1 

*3 

o 

73 

rjl 

Instructors. 

Students. 

'o 

© 

1  Instructors. 

|  Students. 

United  States . 

33  135 

1,780 

56 

239 

4, 093  51 

205 

4, 157 

1  i 

99  439:5,  3481351 

_ i  J  _  1 _ 

1,  662 

14,  325  70 

341.4,  215 

North  Atlantic  Division . 

6 

34 

417  13 

113 

1,  685 

0 

0 

0 

15  115 

1,231 

91 

531 

4,813 

27 

Ol  J 

§ 
©1  1 

South  Atlantic  Division . 

5 

12 

12717 

63 

838  10 

32 

691 

23 

I  81 

852 

32 

152 

1, 187: 

7 

21 

j  314 

South  Central  Division . 

i 

3 

35  17 

69 

1, 123  29 

112 

2,  097 

30  101 

5,459 

46 

198 

1,611 10 

24 

452 

North  Central  Division . 

20 

82 

1,  15(5 

7 

37 

409  12 

61 1,  369 

21 

83 

1,  106:121 

571 

4, 883  14 

74 

!  723 

Western  Division . 

1 

4 

45 

2 

7 

38 

!  0 

0 

0 

10 

59 

700 

j_6i 

210 

1,  831 12 

77  1,  061 

North  Atlantic  Division : 

i 

Maine . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1  0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

6 

78 

0 

o 

0 

New  Hampshire . 

0 

0 

0 

1 

10 

180 

!  0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i  3 

15 

235 

1 

3 

'  26 

Vermont . 

0 

0 

0 

2 

21 

311 

!  o 

1  0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

2 

6 

74 

:  2 

12 

357 

Massachusetts . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

:  0 

0 

0 

0 

1  0 

0 

5 

26 

183 

;  4 

!  24 

!  168 

Khode  Island . 

0 

0 

0 

1 

12 

96 

0 

'  0 

0 

0 

1  ol 

0 

!  4 

29 

223 

0 

o 

0 

Connecticut . 

0 

0 

0  0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

!  o1 

0 

:  31 

16! 

1081  1 

2 

24 

New  York . 

3 

10 

97 

5 

46 

657 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1  32 

j  177: 

45 

279 

2,  559 

5 

40 

!  334 

New  Jersey . 

0 

0 

0 

2 

13 

288 

0 

0 

0 

6 

1  5- 

651 

10 

47. 

464 

!  i 

6 

89 

Pennsylvania . 

3 

IS 

320 

2 

11 

153 

0 

0 

0 

7 

31 

403 

16 

107 

889  13 

53 

:  667 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware . 

0 

0 

0  0 

0 

0 

0 

I  0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

j  0 

0 

;  0 

0 

Maryland . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

!  8 

261 

0 

0 

0 

11 

67 

j  470 

1  0 

0 

0 

District  of  Columbia . 

0, 

0 

0 

1 

4 

23 

9 

0 

o 

0 

1  0 

0 

6 

36 

272 

0 

i  0 

0 

Virginia . -J 

1 

4 

27 

5 

30| 

366 

1 

1 

15 

7 

25 

!  233 

3 

11 

67 

j  3 

i  1° 

!  167 

West  Virginia . 

0 

0 

0 

;  i 

3 

50 

0 

-  0 

0 

2 

i  8 

69 

1  2 

9 

72 

o 

0 

1  0 

North  Carolina . 

3: 

7 

70 

4 

11 

0 

120 

4 

16 

295 

6 

15 

196 

1 

1 

38 

!  8 

9 

97 

South  Carolina . 

l: 

1 

30 

!  0 

0 

2 

3 

45 

6 

1  19 

;  211 

2 

8 

75 

!  o 

0 

0 

Georgia . 

Florida . 

0 

0 

o;  5 

13 

267 

2 

4 

75 

2 

14 

143 

3 

9 

81 

l 

2 

;  50 

0 

0 

o 

;  l 

2 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

13 

112  0 

0 

0 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky . . . 

0 

0 

0 

'  2. 

10 

211 

4 

!  .13 

214 

7 

29 

3061 

16 

66 

534 

3 

8 

171 

Tennessee . 

0 

0 

010 

41 

545 

7 

j  25 

647 

9 

23 

423; 

2 

5 

65 

i  3 

6  93 

Alabama . 

o; 

0 

0 

1 

2 

25 

2 

4 

82 

2 

4 

1021 

3 

16 

109 

:  o 

0  0 

Mississippi . 

0; 

0 

0 

1 

2 

20 

4 

18 

29(5 

4 

18 

159 

4' 

9 

174 

0 

0 

0 

Louisiana . - . 

1  0; 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1G 

1 

2 

27 

1 

6 

50 

7 

36 

252 

2 

6 

75 

Texas . 

1 

3 

35 

2 

13 

306 

6 

32 

516 

3 

13 

298' 

!  12 

55 

414 

1 

2 

70 

Arkansas . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

6 

96 

0 

0 

0 

1 

6 

30 

1  1 

2 

l  43 

Oklahoma . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1  1 

5 

j  33 

0 

0 

0 

Indian  Territory . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

12 

219 

4 

8 

121 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i  0 

North  Central  Division : 

!  150 

Ohio . . . 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

38 

0 

0 

0 

3 

13 

135 

16 

89 

721 

2 

26 

Indiana . 

0 

0 

0 

j  o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

11 

50 

i  14 

67 

752 

1 

2 

34 

Illinois . 

1 

5 

127 

l 

4 

59 

3 

17 

381 

4 

8 

180 

20 

91 

830 

2 

5 

84 

Michigan . . . 

1 

4 

72 

i  o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i  0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

43 

1  406 

0 

0  0 

Wisconsin . - . 

2' 

7 

84 

1  l 

8 

84 

0 

0 

2 

10 

88 

11 

64 

598 

0 

0 

0 

Minnesota . . 

7 

27 

405 

l 

8 

24 

0 

0 

0 

1 

6 

111 

I  10 

59 

442 

0 

0 

0 

Iowa . 

4: 

14 

198 

i 

8 

117 

0 

0 

0 

1 

9 

146 

13 

45 

384 

4 

15 

170 

Missouri . 

2 

9 

162 

l 

3' 

33 

9 

44 

988 

6 

14 

213 

14 

67 

397 

3 

18 

196 

North  Dakota . 

1 

5 

is: 

0; 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

30 

0 

0 

0 

South  Dakota . 

V 

5 

G3 

1 

3 

54 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

48 

1 

1 

36 

0 

0|  0 

Nebraska . 

1 

6 

27 

01 

0 

0 

0 

j  0 

0 

1 

3 

53 

6 

22 

105 

0 

0i  0 

Kansas . . . 

o; 

0 

0 

:  o 

0 

0 

-0 

o 

0 

1 

6 

82 

4 

20 

181 

2 

i  8 

89 

Western  Division: 

Montana . 

0 

0 

0 

!  o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

14 

124 

0 

0 

0 

Wyoming . 

0 

0 

0 

:  o 

!  0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0  0 

Colorado . 

o' 

0 

0 

1  0 

1  0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

1 

4 

19 

3 

9 

101 

0 

0 

0 

New  Mexico . 

°! 

j  0 

0 

o 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

7 

64 

0 

0 

0 

Arizona . . . 

0 

0 

!  o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

8 

0 

0 

1  o 

Utah . 

0 

0 

0 

;  0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

4 

13 

138 

1 

5 

23 

6 

53  842 

Nevada . 

0 

0 

0  0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Idaho . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4 

50 

2 

4 

40 

3 

8 

78 

Washington . 

1 

4 

45 

1 

2; 

21 

0 

0 

0 

1 

5 

80 

4 

22 

111 

p 

3 

15 

Oregon . . 

California . 

0 

0 

0  1 

5 

17 

0 

0 

0 

o 

23 

357 

11 

36 

235 

0 

0 

0 

ol 

1 

0 

0 

i  0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

10 

56 

33 

111 

1,125 

2 

13 

126 
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Table  30. — Averages  of  number  of  teachers,  students,  and  graduates  to  the  public  high 
school,  and  like  averages  for  the  private  high  school  and  academy. 


Public  high  schools.  I  Private  high  schools. 


State  or  Territory. 

Teachers  to  a  school. 

2  © 

®  r3 
o 

%  ° 
o  ** 

6 

m 

CO 

5  ® 

oc 

C3 

o  +* 

6 
m 

Elementary  pupils 

to  a  school. 

|  Graduates  to  a 

school. 

Teachers  to  a  school,  j 

V) 

O 

© 

p  O 

0 
®  .a 

d 

c  0 

5 

m 

Secondary  students 

to  a  teacher. 

Elementary  pupils 

to  a  school. 

Graduates  to  a 

school. 

United  States . 

3.4 

l 

84.6 

25. 1 

17.3 

10.0 

1 

4.  7 

53.9 

1 

11.2  j 

62  7 

6.1 

North  Atlantic  Division . 

4.3 

107.  7 

24.9  1 

11.1  | 

13.  0  | 

6.  3 

60  4 

9.  6 

47  9 

8.8 

South  Atlantic  Division . 

2.8 

63.0 

22.  7  I 

35.2 

6.6 

3.  3 

45.  3 

13.  1 

66  5 

4. 1 

2  8 

21.  1  1 

33.  2 

5  0 

3. 1 

46.  J 

15  4 

70.  5 

3.  5 

North  Central  Division . 

3. 1 

79.  7 

26.1 

15*  7  | 

9' 7 

5.0 

58.  0 

11.3 

64^9 

7^0 

Western  Division . 

4.3 

109.  7 

25.  5 

4.9 

14.0 

4.  5 

40.7 

9.0 

96.4 

3.5 

North  Atlantic  Division : 

I 

Maine . 

2  2 

55.  G 

25.8 

12.  1 

6.7 

4.2 

82.4 

19.8 

11.3 

11.0 

New  Hampshire . 

2.8 

63.9 

!  22.9 

10.  5 

8.5 

5  5 

69.6 

12.  7 

75.8 

10.5 

Vermont.. . 

2.  G 

57.4 

1  22.4 

17.  5 

5.8 

5. 1 

90.3 

17.7 

47.4 

12.2 

6.  0 

146.8 

24.6 

3.7 

21.  6 

7. 1 

58. 1 

8.  6 

19.7 

9.  3 

Khode  Island . 

9.7 

196.  8 

20.3 

0.  0 

20.  6 

8.  1 

58.6 

6.  6 

47.1 

7.8 

4  5 

101  2 

22  4 

4.  5 

13.  9 

5.  0 

44.  2 

8.  8 

18.  9 

6.  8 

New  York . . . 

4.9 

12G.  9 

25.  7 

20.  5 

10.  5 

7.  0 

58.4 

8.2 

65.  5 

8.3 

New  Jersey . 

4.9 

114.0 

23.4 

g.  0 

14.6 

5.4 

52.  6 

9.  8 

44.8 

8.7 

3.  5 

92.  7 

26.5 

8.0 

13.7 

6.3 

63.  8 

10. 1 

60.4 

8.9 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware . 

3.  4 

7S.9 

23.5 

7.4 

9.  1 

5.  3 

76.3 

14.  3 

59.0 

11.6 

Maryland . 

3. 1 

85.3 

27.4 

28.1 

8.  3 

5. 1 

48  6 

9  6 

43.5 

6.4 

District  of  Columbia . 

24.  4 

591.2 

24.2 

0.0 

70.  2 

7. 1 

44.  1 

6.2 

65.7 

5.5 

Virginia  . . . .  ..................... 

2  5 

59.  3 

23.  6 

42  0 

6.  1 

3.  5 

39.  3 

11  3 

39.  0 

2.  3 

West  Virginia . 

2:8 1 

63.5 

22!  5 

10.2 

7.  6 

4.  0 

46.  8 

11.7 

57. 1 

4.1 

North  Carolina . 

2.6 

63.7 

24.1 

27.6 

6.7 

2.7 

46.  3 

17. 1 

66.2 

2.5 

South  Carolina . 

1  2A 

39.0 

18.7 

41  8 

3.5 

2  9 

43.5 

14.9 

67.4 

10.7 

Georgia . 

2.3 

51.9 

23.0 

40.4 

5.  5 

2.  1 

50.  6 

17  6 

104.2 

4.0 

Florida . 

2.8 

43.  9 

15.  5 

41.6 

4.  1 

2.8 

23.2 

8.2 

248. 1 

1.5 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky . 

3.5 

77.9 

22.  2 

13.9 

6.4 

3.5 

41.6 

11.8 

54.3 

3.6 

Tennessee . 

2.4 

57.6 

24.0 

43.7 

6.3 

2.7 

48.  0 

17.9 

70.  0 

3.4 

Alabama 

2.  4 

53.  7 

22.  0 

41.  7 

4.  8 

2.  5 

41.  8 

16.  8 

58. 1 

2.  2 

Mississippi . 

2.  2 

40.8 

18.7 

54.9 

2.4 

2,9 

48.3 

16.8 

88.0 

4. 1 

Louisiana . 

4.  4 

87.  8 

19.  9 

25.6 

12.0 

3.5 

39.  5 

11.3 

76  5 

5.2 

Texas . . . 

3. 1 

61.7 

19.7 

25.2 

4.6 

4.  0 

66.  8 

16  6 

81.4 

4.5 

Arkansas . 

2.5 

58.  0 

23.6 

21.7 

4.1 

3.  1 

50.  3 

16. 1 

64.  9 

2.6 

Oklahoma . 

3.  5 

123.  0 

35. 1 

0.0 

9.0 

4.5 

22.  5 

5.  0 

45.  0 

2.5 

Indian  Territory . 

3.  0 

32.  7 

10.9 

127.0 

5.0 

2.7 

46.  2 

17.  3 

145.0 

1.  5 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio . 

2.  6 

68.  2 

26.2 

22.3 

8.8 

5.  4 

49.4 

9. 1 

46.5 

5.0 

Indiana . 

2.8 

65.  4 

23.2 

17.  1 

7  2 

5.7 

70.  6 

12.4 

95.2 

7.1 

Illinois . 

3.9 

106.9 

27.7 

9.9 

13.2 

5.6 

64.9 

11.  5 

58.5 

8.3 

Michigan . 

3.5 

97.4 

27.5 

16.5 

11.0 

4.9 

57.5 

11.7 

147.  2 

6.3 

Wisconsin . 

3.3 

92.3 

27.6 

11.3 

5.  6 

46.2 

8  3 

53.9 

9.9 

Minnesota . 

4.  5 

104.  6 

23.2 

9'.  3 

12.  2 

5.7 

52.2 

8. 1 

85.8 

9.6 

Iowa . 

3.1 

80.6 

!  26.2 

17.1 

10.  8 

4.  0 

63.1 

15.7 

71.6 

9.1 

Missouri . 

3.3 

85.  3 

1  26.2 

10.4 

9.4 

4.  3 

55.8 

13.0 

43.3 

5.5 

North  Dakota . 

2.1 

|  37.8 

j  18.2 

0.5 

3.4 

4.  0 

24.  0 

6.  0 

152.  0 

4.0 

South  Dakota . 

2.3 

1  55.7 

1  23.  8 

9.  6 

7.8 

4.  1 

52.8 

12.8 

74.8 

5.8 

Nebraska . 

2.3 

59.6 

26.2 

22.  3 

7  8 

4  4 

36.6 

8.4 

61.1 

3.7 

Kansas . 

2.5 

65.9 

26.7 

lo!  8 

7.  8 

4.  2 

I  50.9 

12.1 

44.3 

4.6 

W estern  Division : 

Montana . 

2.  6 

59.7 

23.  0 

1.  5 

6.  9 

3.  5 

31.0 

8.9 

131.0 

2.0 

Wyoming . 

2.4 

61.4 

25.  6 

37.0 

8.  6 

3.0 

22.5 

7.6 

34.0 

0.  0 

Colorado . 

5.3 

126.4 

23.7 

3.5 

15.  5 

3.4 

27.8 

8.  2 

135.0 

1.8 

New  Mexico . 

1.8 

31.8 

18.1 

6.3 

7.0 

2.7 

25.0 

9.4 

73.6 

1.6 

Arizona  . . . . 

4.0 

78.0 

19.  5 

0.0 

6.0 

2.0 

80.0 

4.0 

70.0 

1.0 

Utah . 

8.3 

222.  8 

27.0 

17.8 

16.5 

6.2 

83.9 

13.5 

95.5 

6.6 

Nevada, _ 

2.  9 

63.6 

22. 1 

0.  6 

12. 1 

Idaho . 

3.8 

57.7 

15.0 

0.  0 

5  0 

2.4 

25.1 

10.4 

74.5 

2.1 

Washington . 

2.8 

73. 1 

26.  0 

12.0 

10.2 

4.3 

34.9 

8.1 

63.6 

1.2 

Oregon  . 

3.6 

122.  6 

33.9 

6.  5 

14.  8 

4.6 

45.3 

9.9 

82.4 

4.2 

California . 

5.0 

131.5 

26.4 

1.7 

17.2 

4.7 

35.4 

1 

7.6 

106.9 

3.7 
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Table  31. — Combined  statistics  of  public  high  schools  and  private  high  schools  and  acade¬ 
mies — Hi  umber  of  schools,  instructors,  and  students  in  1897-9S. 


State  or  Territory. 

Total 

schools. 

Total 

second¬ 

ary 

teach¬ 

ers. 

Total 

second- 

Mai 

Female. 

Classical  pre¬ 
paratory 
students. 

dents. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Ter 

cent. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Per 

cent. 

United  States . . 

7,  305 

27,  298 

554,  825 

241,  359 

43.50 

313,  466 

56.  50 

44,  296 

7.99 

[North  Atlantic  Division  ... 

1,984 

9,  886 

182,  061 

82,  227 

45. 16 

99,  834 

54.  84 

18,  646 

10.24 

South  Atlantic  Division  . . . 

7C0 

2V  368 

41,  292 

18,  487 

44.  77 

22,  805 

55.  23 

4,492 

10.  88 

South  Central  Division . 

988 

2,932 

53,  986 

23,  914 

44.  30 

30, 072 

55.  70 

5,  278 

9.  78 

North  Central  Division - 

3,  210 

10,  553 

247,  245 

104,  424 

42.  24 

142,  821 

57.  70 

13, 735 

5.  55 

Western  Division . 

357 

1,559 

30,  241 

12,307 

40.  70 

17,  934 

59.  30 

2, 145 

7.09 

North  Atlantic  Division : 

=== 

Maine . 

189 

478 

11,  453 

5,215 

45.  53 

6,  238 

54.  47 

1,597 

13.94 

New  Hampshire . 

81 

304 

5,  343 

2,  798 

52.  37 

2,515 

47.  63 

712 

13.33 

Vermont . 

78 

258 

5,  232 

2,  361 

45.  18 

2,  868 

54.  82 

348 

0.  65 

Massachusetts . 

323 

2,  004 

38,  896 

17,  402 

44.74 

21,  494 

55.  26 

5,  848 

15.04 

Rhode  Island . 

29 

271 

3,911 

1,664 

42.  55 

2,247 

57.  45 

727 

18.59 

Connecticut . 

130 

619 

9,615 

4,  359 

45.34 

5,  256 

54.  66  | 

1,  0S6 

11.30 

New  York . 

572 

3,274 

58,  538 

27,  030 

46. 18 

31,508 

53.82 

4,  424 

7.  56 

New  Jersey... . 

155 

800 

13,373 

6,  056 

45.29 

7,317 

54.71 

1,  459 

10.91 

Pennsylvania . 

427 

1,878 

35,  700 

15,  339 

42.97 

20,  361 

57.  03 

2,  445 

6.  85 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware . 

17 

63 

1,333 

5?6 

43.  21 

757 

56.  79 

58 

4.35 

Maryland . 

85 

340 

5,  818 

2,  369 

40.72 

3,  449 

59.28 

278 

4.  78 

District  of  Columbia. . . 

24 

257 

3,  794 

1,506 

39.69 

2,  288 

60.31 

182 

4.80 

Virginia  . 

146 

444 

7,057 

3,414 

48.  38 

3,  643 

51.  62 

878 

12.  44 

West  Virginia . 

42 

135 

2,  433 

928 

38. 14 

1,505 

61.86 

191 

7.85 

North  Carolina . 

125 

338 

6,  034 

3,  368 

55.82 

2.666 

44. 18 

1,  053 

17.45 

South  Carolina . 

119 

276 

4,  786 

2,  061 

43.06 

2,  725 

56.94 

653 

13.64 

Georgia . 

172 

430 

8,  844 

3.822 

43.  22 

5,  022 

56.78 

1, 158 

13.  09 

Florida . 

30 

85 

1,193 

443 

37. 13 

750 

62.  87 

41 

3.44 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky . 

148 

520 

8,  375 

3,751 

44.79 

4,  624 

55.  21 

637 

7.61 

Tennessee . 

195 

497 

10,  256 

4,863 

47.  42 

5,  393 

52.58 

1,025 

10.  00 

Alabama . 

114 

281 

5,  338 
5,  887 

2,  520 

47.21 

2,  818 

52.  79 

750 

14.  05 

Mississippi . 

135 

330 

2,633 

44.73 

3,254 

55.  27 

530 

9.00 

Louisiana . . . 

45 

175 

2,  742 

977 

35.  63 

1,  765 

64.  37 

194 

7.  07 

Texas . 

263 

887 

16,  589 

6,917 

41.70 

9,  672 

58.  30 

1,  064 

10.  03 

Arkansas . 

72 

193 

3,994 

1,849 

46.  29 

2,  145 

53.  71 

413 

10.  34 

Oklahoma . 

4 

16 

291 

118 

40.55 

173 

59.  45 

17 

5.84 

Indian  Territory . 

12 

33 

514 

286 

55.64 

228 

44.  36 

48 

9.  34 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio . 

652 

1,  852 

43,497 

18,  753 

43. 11 

24,  744 

56.  S9 

2,  718 

6.  25 

Indiana . 

378 

1, 148 

24,860 

10,  932 

43.97 

13,  928 

56.03 

908 

3.  65 

Illinois . 

390 

1,616 

39,  090 

15,  725 

40.  23 

23,  365 

59.  77 

2,230 

5.70 

Michigan .  . 

303 

1, 102 

28,  665 

12,  095 

42.19 

16,  570 

57.81 

729 

2.  54 

Wisconsin . 

208 

754 

17,  996 

8,  066 

44.  82 

9,  930 

55.18 

1, 101 

6. 12 

Minnesota . 

142 

681 

13,  275 

5,  687 

42.  84 

7,588 

57. 16 

384 

2.  89 

Iowa . •. 

370 

1, 178 

29,  038 

12,332 

42.  47 

16,  706 

57.  53 

1,907 

6.57 

Missouri . 

281 

998 

21,609 

9,020 

41.74 

12,589 

58.26 

1,543 

7. 14 

North  Dakota . 

26 

58 

956 

377 

39.44 

579 

60.  56 

97 

10.15 

South  Dakota . 

36 

97 

1,985 

839 

42.27 

1,146 

57.73 

84 

4.  23 

Nebraska . 

239 

572 

13,916 

5,  577 

40.08 

8,  339 

59.92 

950 

6.  83 

Kansas . 

191 

497 

12,  358 

5,  021 

40.  63 

7,337 

59.37 

1,084 

8.  77 

Western  Division: 

Montana . 

19 

53 

1,  02C 

368 

36.08 

652 

63.  92 

111 

10.  88 

Wyoming . 

6 

15 

330 

148 

44.85. 

182 

55. 15 

18 

5.  45 

Colorado . 

44 

225 

5,  067 

2, 025 

39.  96 

3,042 

60.04 

328 

6.48 

New  Mexico . 

7 

15 

202 

107 

52.  97 

95 

47.  03 

5 

2.  48 

Arizona . 

3 

10 

164 

65 

39.  63 

99 

60.  37 

20 

12.  19 

Utah . 

18 

120 

2,  065 

934 

45.  23 

1.131 

54.  77 

89 

4.31 

Nevada . 

8 

23 

509 

191 

37.  52 

318 

62.  48 

27 

5.30 

Idaho  . 

13 

40 

522 

211 

40.  42 

311 

59.  58 

65 

12. 45 

Washington . 

48 

153 

3,  049 

1, 190 

39.03 

1,859 

60.97 

208 

6.  82 

Oregon  . 

32 

134 

2,  455 

1,127 

45.91 

1,  328 

54.09 

221 

9.  00 

California . 

159 

771 

14,  858 

5,  941 

39.  99 

8,917 

60.01 

1,053 

7.  09 

2086 
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Table  32. — Combined  statistics  of  public  high  schools  and  private  high  schools  and 
academies — College  preparatory  students  and  graduates  in  1897-98. 


State  or  Territory 

Scientific 
preparatory 
students . 

Total  college 
preparatory 
students. 

Graduates 
in  1898. 

Graduates 
prepared 
for  college. 

N  um¬ 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Per 

cent. 

United  States . 

33, 463 

6. 03 

77,  759 

14.  02 

65, 170 

11.75 

19,  940 

30.00 

North  Atlantic  Division . 

10, 818 

5.94 

29,464 

16. 18 

22,  970 

12.62 

6,845 

29.  80 

South  Atlantic  Division . 

1,590 

3.85  | 

6,082 

14.73 

4,  112 

9.96 

1,  195 

29.  06 

South  Central  Division . 

3,  245 

6.01 

8,  523 

15.  79 

4,  302 

7.97 

1,  551 

36. 05 

North  Central  Division . 

14,  733 

5.96 

28,  468 

11.  51 

30,  133 

12. 19 

8,864 

29.  42 

Western  Division . 

3,  077 

10.18 

5,  222 

17.  27 

3,  653 

12.  08 

1,  485 

40.  65 

North  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine . 

402 

3.51 

1,999 

17.  45 

1,  422 

12.  42 

455 

32.  00 

New  Hampshire . 

355 

6.64 

1,067 

19.97 

744 

13.  92 

271 

36.  42 

Vermont . 

395 

7.  55 

743 

14.  20 

601 

11.49 

216 

35.  94 

Massachusetts . . 

2,  381 

6. 12 

8,  229 

21. 16 

5,  803 

14.  92 

1,857 

32.  00 

Kh ode  Island  . . 

144 

3.68 

871 

22.  27 

430 

10.  99 

189 

43.95 

Connecticut . 

632 

6.  57 

1,718  ’ 

17.  87 

1,  379 

14.  34 

424 

30.  75 

New  York . 

3,  323 

5.  67 

7,747 

13.  23 

5  ’  54  6 

9.  47 

1,  772 

31.95 

New  Jersey . 

1,  209 

9.04 

2,  668 

19.  95 

1,847 

13.  81 

581 

31.46 

Pennsylvania . 

1,977 

5.  54 

4,  422 

12.  39 

5, 198 

14.  56 

1,080 

20.  78 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware . 

23 

1.73 

81 

6.  08 

163 

12.  23 

36 

22.09 

Maryland . 

116 

1.99 

394 

6.77 

630 

10.  83 

169 

26.  83 

District  of  Columbia . 

82 

2. 16 

264 

6.  96 

455 

11.  99 

84 

18.46 

Virginia  . 

318 

4.51 

1, 196 

16.  95 

592 

8.  39 

105 

17  73 

West  Virginia . 

77 

3.17 

268 

11.02 

280 

11.51 

69 

24.  64 

North  Carolina . 

466 

7.  72 

1,  519 

25. 17 

376 

6.  23 

202 

53.72 

South  Carolina . 

196 

4. 10 

849 

17.  74 

662 

13. 83 

205 

30.  97 

Georgia . 

299 

3.38  : 

1,  457 

16.  47 

846 

9.  57 

304 

35.  93 

Plorid  a . 

13 

1.  09 

54 

4.  53 

108 

9.  05 

21 

19.  44 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky . 

470 

5.61 

1,107 

13.22 

703 

8.39 

214 

30.44 

Tennessee . . 

585 

5.  70 

1,610 

15.  70 

936 

9.13 

354 

37.  82 

Alabama . 

283 

5.30 

1,033 

19.  35 

378 

7.  08 

129 

34.13 

Mississippi . 

521 

8.  85 

1,  051 

17.85 

405 

6.  88 

164 

40.  49 

Louisiana . 

126 

4.60 

320 

11.67 

369 

13.46 

121 

32.  79 

Texas . 

912 

5.  50 

2,  576 

15.  53 

1, 199 

7.23 

422 

35.  20 

Arkansas . 

300 

7.51 

713 

17.  85 

260 

6.51 

123 

47.  31 

Oklahoma . 

16 

5.  50 

33 

11.34 

23 

7.90 

14 

60.  87 

Indian  Territory . 

32 

6.  22 

80 

15.56 

29 

5.  64 

10 

34.48 

North  Central  Di  vision : 

Ohio . 

2,  242 

5. 15 

4,  960 

11.40 

5,  515 

12.  68 

1,401 

25.  40 

Indiana . 

858 

3.  45 

1,  766 

7. 10 

2,  718 
4,836 

10.93 

592 

21.78 

Illinois . 

2,  211 

5.66 

4,  441 

11.36 

12.  37 

1,  263 

26. 12 

Michigan.. . 

i  1, 620 

5.  65 

2,349 

8.19 

3,  230 

11.  27 

950 

29.41 

Wisconsin  . 

911 

5.  06 

1  2,012 

11.18 

2,  322 

12.90 

685 

29.  50 

Minnesota . 

2,023 

15.  24 

2,  407 

18. 13 

1,649 

12.42 

804 

48.  76 

Iowa . 

1,  388 

4.78 

1  3, 295 

11.35 

3,  915 

13.48 

1,  097 

28.02 

Missouri . 

1.  412 

6.  53 

2,955 

13.  67 

2,  334 

10.  80 

648 

27.76 

North  Dakota . 

70 

7.32 

167 

17.47 

89 

9.  31 

46 

51.69 

South  Dakota . 

45 

2.27 

129  I 

6.50 

268 

13.50 

89 

33.21 

Nebraska . 

1,  276 

9.17 

2,226 

16. 00 

1,814 

13.  04 

698 

38.48 

Kansas . 

077 

5.  48 

1,761 

14.25 

1,443 

11.68 

591 

40.  96 

W estern  Division : 

Montana . 

142 

13.  92 

253 

24.  80 

111 

10.  88 

36 

32.43 

Wyoming . 

8 

2.  42 

26 

7.  88 

43 

13.03 

28 

65.  12 

Colorado . 

672 

13^  26 

1,000 

19.  74 

614 

12. 12 

198 

32.  25 

New  Mexico . 

10 

4.  95 

15 

7.  43 

33 

16.34 

7 

21  21 

Arizona . 

7 

4.27 

27 

16.  46 

13 

7.  93 

13 

100.  00 

Utah . 

52 

2. 52 

141 

6. 83 

158 

7.  65 

65 

41. 14 

Nevada . 

27 

5.30 

54 

10.  60 

97 

19.  06 

41 

42.  27 

Idaho . 

59 

11.30 

124 

23.  75 

45 

8.  62 

9 

20.00 

Washington . 

184 

6.  04 

392 

12.  86 

382 

12.  53 

80 

20.  94 

Oregon  . . 

166 

6.  76 

387 

15.  76 

273 

11.12 

42 

15.  38 

California . . . 

1,750 

11.78 

2,  803 

18.  87 

1,  884 

12.  68 

966 

51.  27 
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Table  33. — Combined  statistics  of  public  high  schools  and  private  high  schools  and 
academies — Secondary  students  in  certain  studies  in  1897-98. 


State  or  Territory. 

Latin. 

Greek. 

French. 

Schools 

report¬ 

ing. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Schools 

report¬ 

ing. 

i 

i  Num- 
j  her. 

Per 

cent. 

Schools 

report¬ 

ing. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Per 

cent. 

United  States . 

6,  339 

274,  293 

49.  44 

1,954 

24,  994 

!  4.50 

1,939 

5S,  165 

10.  48 

North  Atlantic  Division . 

1,853 

88,  484 

48.  60 

986 

14, 648 

!  8.05 

1,  064 

39,  054 

21.45 

South  Atlantic  Division . 

717 

25, 126 

60.  85 

244 

1,  988 

4.81 

290 

5,  610 

!  13. 59 

South  Central  Division . 

904 

27,611 

51.14 

269 

!  2, 127 

3.94 

205 

3,  241 

1  6.00 

North  Central  Division . 

2,  5(55 

117,  731 

47.  62 

375 

5,  030 

2. 03 

282 

7,  882 

!  3.  .i9 

Western  Division  - . 

300 

15,  341 

50.  73 

80 

1,  201 

3.97 

98 

2,  378 

7.  SO 

North  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine . 

165 

5,  090 

44. 44 

109 

1,376 

12.  01 

94 

2,240  19.56 

New  Hampshire . 

74 

3,024 

56.60 

43 

893 

16.  71 

57 

1,911 

i  35. 77 

Vermont . 

76 

1,937 

37.  02 

45 

345 

6. 59 

47 

686|  13. 11 

Massachusetts . 

321 

20, 139 

51.78 

220 

4,487 

11.  54 

282 

16,  2611  41.  81 

Hhode  Island  . . 

26 

1,  834 

46.89 

17 

419 

10.71 

23 

1,  254 

j  32. 06 

Connecticut . 

126 

5,  377 

55.92 

66 

951 

9.  89 

79 

2, 312 

!  24. 05 

New  Vork . 

554 

24,  260 

41.44 

286 

3,  218 

5.  50 

314 

9,489  16.21 

N  ew  Jersey . 

127 

6, 171 

46. 15 

57 

1,  048 

7.84 

66 

1,778  13.30 

Pennsylvania . 

384 

20,  652 

57.  85 

143 

1,911 

5.35 

102 

3, 123 

8.  75 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware . 

16 

lr  050 

78.77 

3 

34 

2. 55 

2 

89  6. 68 

Maryland . 

77 

3,  693 

63. 48 

26 

239 

4.11 

36 

1, 114 

19.15 

District  of  Columbia . 

21 

1.732 

45.  65 

11 

171 

4.51 

20 

850 

22.  40 

Virginia . 

140 

4, 624 

65.  52 

34 

178 

2.52 

81 

1,  121  15.  88 

West  Virginia . 

37 

1.075 

44.18 

8 

87 

3.  58 

12 

165 

!  6.78 

North  Carolina . 

121 

3,071 

50.89 

52 

375 

6.21 

43 

315 

!  5. 22 

South  Carolina . 

111 

3,  030 

63.  31 

37 

308 

6. 44 

39 

|  629 

1  13. 14 

Georgia . 

170 

6,  268 

70.  87 

70 

581 

6. 57 

53 

1,  249 

14.  12 

Florida . 

24 

583 

48.  87 

3 

15 

1.  26 

4 

78 

6. 54 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky . . . 

133 

4,595 

54.87 

44 

503 

6.01 

43 

387 

4.  38 

Tennessee . 

178 

5,178 

50.  49 

68 

637 

6.  21 

27 

317 

3.09 

Alabama . . 

110 

2,  955 

55.  38 

40 

233 

4  36 

36 

347 

6.  50 

Mississippi . 

122 

2,  635 

44.  76 

31 

168 

2.  85 

13 

114 

1.94 

Louisiana . 

40 

1,  877 

68.  45 

8 

72 

2.63 

29 

1, 498 

54.  63 

Texas . 

236 

7,  856 

47.  36 

50 

362 

2. 18 

46 

532 

1  3. 21 

Arkansas  . . 

70 

2, 106 

52.  73 

23 

113 

2.  83 

10 

64 

1.60 

Oklahoma . 

4 

204 

70.  10 

1 

4 

1.  37 

1 

2 

|  0. 69 

Indian  Territory . . 

111 

205 

39.  88 

4i 

35 

6.  81 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio . 

517  j 

21,919, 

50. 39 

81 

1,  239 

2.85 

52 

1,  250 

2.87 

Indiana . 

349 

15,  948 

64.  15 

19 

228 

0.92 

17' 

488 

1.96 

Illinois . . 

319 

19,  398 

49.  62! 

62 

833 

2. 13 

54 

2,  422 

!  6. 20 

Michigan . . . 

198! 

9,  905 

34.  55 

391 

547 

1.  91 

35 

1,073 

3.74 

Wisconsin . . 

123 

4.  790 

26.  62 j 

27 

421 

2.  34 

23 

266 

1.48 

Minnesota . 

133 ! 

7,542 

56.  8l| 

31 

3201 

2.41 

26 

816 

6. 15 

Iowa . 

271 

11,  601 

39.  95i 

27 

277! 

0.95 

16 

280 

'  0.96 

Missouri . 

231 

10,  907 

50. 47 

45 

706! 

3.27 

39 

889 

i  4.11 

North  Dakota . . 

24 

695 

72. 70 

5 

3.4! 

1.46 

1 

32 

1  3. 35 

South  Dakota . 

28 

770 

38.79 

7 

53! 

2.  67 

3 

25 

1.26 

Nebraska . . 

198 

7,  556 

54.  30 

16 

215 

1.  54 

6 

246 

1.  77 

Kansas . 

174 

6,700 

54.  22 

16 

177 

L  43 

10 

95 

!  0.77 

Western  Division : 

Montana . 

15 

585 

57.  35' 

1 

7 

0.69 

2 

54 

5.29 

Wyoming . . 

6 

165 

50.  00 

Colorado . . . 

40 

3,  241! 

63.  96 

12i 

280; 

5.53 

7 

382 

!  7.54 

New  Mexico . 

6 

48 

23.  76 

1 

1 

0.  50 

Arizona . . 

3 

87j 

53.  05 

Utah . 

13 

645 

31.23 

5 

43, 

2.  08 

4 

127 

6. 15 

Nevada  . 

7 

277 

54.42 

1 

25  j 

4.  91 

Idaho . 

11 

211 

40. 42 

i! 

5! 

0.96 

1 

81 

l!  53 

Washington... . 

29 

1,288 

42.  24 

6 

2ll 

0.  69 

8 

170 

5.  58 

Oregon . 

25 

931 ; 

37.  92 

7 

109! 

4.44 

13 

183 

7.  45 

California . 

145 

1 

7,  863 

52.  92 

1 

47 

735 

4.  95 

62 

1,  429j 

9.62 
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Table  34. — Combined  statistics  of  public  high  schools  and  private  high  schools  and 
academies — Secondary  students  in  certain  studies  in  1S97-9S. 


German.  Algebra.  Geometry. 


State  or  Territory. 

Schools 

report¬ 

ing. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Schools 

import¬ 

ing. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Schools 
report- , 
iug-  | 

N  um  - 
her. 

Per 

cent. 

United  States . 

2,  626 

78, 994 

14.24 

7,  223 

306,755  | 

55.29 

6,420 

147,515 

26.  59 

North  Atlantic  Division . 

1,062 

33,  996 

18.67 

1,959 

92,  551 

50.  84 

1,812  ; 

48,  698 

26.  75 

South  Atlantic  Division . 

186 

4,442 

10.  76 

754 

26.  972 

65.  32 

600  ! 

12,  054 

29. 19 

South  Central  Division . 

214 

3,023 

5.  60 

979 

36,  041 

66.  76 

857  j 

15,  846 

29.  35 

North  Central  Division . 

1,014 

33,  628 

13.60 

3, 185 

133,  595 

54.  03 

2,839  ! 

60.  784 

24.  58 

Western  Division . 

150 

3,  905 

12.  91 

346 

17,596 

58. 19 

312  | 

10,  133 

33.51 

North  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine . 

16 

140 

1.  22 

186 

5,703 

49.  79 

168 

2,  848 

24.87 

New  Hampshire . 

22 

371  1 

6.  94 

80 

2,729  1 

51.  08 

74 

1,  575 

29.  48 

Vermont . 

19 

181 

3.46 

78 

2,089  I 

39.  93 

65 

905 

17.  30 

Massachusetts . 

166 

4,738 

12. 18 

320 

18,803 

48.  34 

311  i 

11,869 

30.  51 

Rhode  Island . 

21 

542 

13.86 

29 

2,083  | 

53.  26 

25  ! 

1.  051 

26.  87 

Connecticut . 

91 

2,229 

23. 18 

128 

4,  611 

48.  27 

112 

2,  828 

29.41 

New  York . 

439 

14, 181 

24.  23 

565 

24,  975 

42.  66 

531 

13, 064 

22.  32 

New  J  ersev . 

92 

3.751 

28.  05 

152 

9,  267 

69.  30 

138 

3,  474 

25.  98 

Pennsylvania . 

196 

7,863 

22.  03 

421 

22, 261 

62.36 

388 

11,084 

31.  05 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware . 

6 

90 

6.  75 

17 

931 

69.84 

16 

426 

31.  9G 

Maryland . 

38 

1,558 

26.  78 

84 

4,  243 

72.  93 

82 

3,  462 

59.  50 

District  of  Columbia . 

16 

1,  123 

29.  60 

23 

1,  309 

34.50 

21 

778 

20.  51 

Virginia  . 

63 

1,026 

14.  54 

142 

4,  608 

65.  30 

117 

1,  926 

27.  29 

West  Virginia . 

13 

221 

9.  08 

42 

1,  652 

67.  90 

37 

646 

26.  55 

North  Carolina . 

22 

140 

2.  32 

124 

3,047 

50.  50 

78 

834 

13  82 

South  Carolina . 

16 

122 

2.  55 

120 

3.  690 

77. 10 

83 

961 

20.08 

Georgia . 

10 

118 

1.33 

172 

6,  670 

75.  42 

142 

2,  687 

30.  38 

Florida . 

2 

44 

3.  69 

30 

822 

68.90 

24 

334 

28.  00 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky . 

67 

1, 192 

14.  23 

147 

5,  334 

63.  69 

119 

1,972 

23.55 

Tennessee . 

35 

329 

3.  21 

193 

6,  168 

69. 14 

175 

2,  850 

27.79 

Alabama . 

17 

170 

3. 18 

112 

3,  623 

67.87 

100 

1,  726 

32.  33 

Mississippi . 

7 

56 

0.  95 

133 

3,441 

58.  45 

103 

1,016 

17.  26 

Louisiana . 

5 

12 

0.44 

45 

1,710 

62.  36 

41 

1,044 

38.  07 

Texas . 

60 

1,  012 

6. 10 

262 

12, 556 

75.69 

248 

6, 130 

36.  95 

Arkansas . 

18 

143 

3.  58 

72 

2,776 

69.  50 

61 

950 

23.  79 

Oklahoma . 

3 

103 

35.  40 

4 

193 

66.  32 

4 

72 

24.  74 

Indian  Territory . 

2 

t5 

1.17 

11 

240 

46.  69 

6 

86 

16.  73 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio . 

171 

5,  805 

13.35 

645 

24,  887 

57.  22 

549 

10,  852 

24.95 

Indiana . 

70 

2,  442 

9.  82 

378 

15,  834 

63.69 

309 

6, 121 

24.  62 

Illinois . 

130 

5.810 

14.  86 

385 

18.  651 

47.  71 

357 

9,  962 

25.48 

Michigan .  . 

137 

4;  518 

15.  76 

301 

14,  594 

50.91 

284 

5,  675 

19.80 

Wisconsin . 

143 

4,  834 

26. 86 

204 

7,808 

43.  39 

204 

4,  247 

23.  60 

Minnesota . 

77 

2,  307 

17.  38 

142 

5,  855 

44.11 

135 

3,734 

28. 13 

Iowa . 

86 

2,  683 

9.  24 

365 

14, 960 

51.52 

315 

6,  566 

22.  61 

Missouri . 

87 

2,  559 

11.84 

276 

13,774 

63.74 

244 

5,  275 

24.41 

North  Dakota . 

3 

10 

1.05 

25 

573 

59.  94 

24 

269 

28. 14 

South  Dakota . 

13 

230 

11.59 

35 

927 

46.  70 

29 

433 

21.81 

Nebraska . 

41 

1,  284 

9.  23 

239 

8,480 

60.  94 

229 

4,  227 

30.  38 

Kansas . . 

56 

1, 146 

9.  27 

190 

7,  252 

58.  68 

160 

3,  423 

27.70 

Western  Division: 

Montana . 

4 

177 

17.  35 

19 

604 

59.  22 

14 

242 

23.  73 

Wyoming . 

1 

20 

6.  06 

6 

168 

50.91 

4 

139 

42.  12 

Colorado . 

27 

1,101 

21.73 

42 

2,700 

53.29 

42 

1,906 

37.62 

NeAV  Mexico . 

1 

2 

0.  99 

7 

125 

61.88 

7 

74 

36.  63 

A  riznnn,  _ . 

3 

127 

77.  44 

2 

26 

15.  85 

Utah . 

10 

271 

13. 12 

16 

1,094 

52.  98 

12 

503 

24.  36 

Nevada. 

8 

424 

83.  30 

7 

251 

49.  31 

Idaho  . 

2 

15 

2.87 

10 

281 

53.83 

9 

109 

20.88 

Washington . 

13 

393 

12.  89 

47 

1,788 

58.  64 

39 

912 

29.  91 

Oregon . 

15 

422 

17.  19 

31 

1,422 

57.  92 

26 

484 

19.71 

California . 

77 

1,  504 

10.  12 

157 

8,  863 

59.  65 

150 

5,  487 

36.93 
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Table  35. — Combined  statistics  of  public  high  schools  and  private  high  schools  and 
academies — Secondary  students  in  certain  studies  in  1897-98. 


State  or  Territory. 

Trigonometry. 

Astronomy. 

Thysics. 

Schools 

report¬ 

ing. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Per  j 
cent.  | 

Schools 

report¬ 

ing. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Schools 

report¬ 

ing. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Per 

cent. 

United  States . 

1,  541 

15,  719 

2.83 

1,  905 

24,  433 

4.40 

5,  873 

113,610 

20.48 

North  Atlantic  Division . 

448 

4,  589 

2.52 

716  j 

8,  816 

4.84 

1,  585 

33,  057 

18. 16 

South  Atlantic  Division . 

235 

2,  06S 

5.01  j 

161 

1,868 

4.  52 

405 

10,  003 

24.  23 

South  Central  Division . 

360 

3,  550 

6.58 

245 

3,  066 

5.68 

751 

14,  285 

26.46 

North  Central  Division . 

380 

4,  325 

1.  75  | 

700 

9,765 

3.95 

2,  780 

49,  600 

20.  06 

Western  Division . 

118 

1,187 

3.93  | 

83 

918 

3.04 

292 

6,  705 

22. 17 

North  Atlantic  Division : 

* 

1\ I  ‘DTIO 

1 1 

61 

86 

920 

8.  03 

149 

2, 185 

19.  08 

New  Hampshire . 

15 

144 

2.70  ! 

338 

6.33 

55 

1,  182 

22. 12 

Vermont . 

2 

8 

0. 15  j 

37 

345 

6.  59 

60 

749  | 

14.  32 

Massachusetts . 

6G 

544 

1.40  ! 

155 

2,  249 

5.  78 

278 

8,297  | 

21.33 

10 

120 

3  07  1 

15 

239 

6. 11 

889 

22.  73 

Connecticut . 

40 

287 

2.98 

51 

084 

7.11  I 

94 

1,079 

17.46 

New  York . 

162 

1,  621 

2.77 

200 

1,931 

3.80 

452 

7,466 

12.75 

New  Jersey  . . . 

37 

432 

3.23  1 

50 

72S 

5.44 

125 

2,  628 

19.65 

Pennsylvania . 

105 

1,  372 

3.84  ! 

85 

1,382 

3.  87 

345 

7,  982 

22.  36 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

> 

Delaware . 

5 

42 

3. 15 

2 

8 

0.00 

10 

429 

32. 18 

Maryland . 

37 

552 

9.49  j 

20 

399 

0.86 

70 

2,  597 

44.64 

District  of  Columbia . 

13 

118 

3. 11 

12 

09 

1.82 

19 

800 

21.09 

Virginia . 

56 

378 

5.36 

27 

217 

3.07 

89 

1,488 

21.09 

West  Virginia . 

16 

121 

4.97  1 

10 

88 

3.62 

32 

515 

21.17 

North  Carolina . 

23 

94 

1.56  ! 

26 

226 

3.75 

58 

1,023 

16.  95 

South  Carolina . 

17 

226 

4.72  I 

16 

264 

5.52 

59 

1,445 

30.19 

Georgia . 

60 

444 

5.02  j 

38 

464 

5.25 

98 

1.478 

16.  71 

Florida . 

8 

93 

7.80  j 

10 

133 

11.15 

20 

228 

19.11 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky . 

60 

573 

6.81 

54 

576 

6.88 

92 

1,  583 

18.  90 

Tennessee . 

68 

460 

4.  49 

50 

588 

5.73 

14L 

1,  971 

19.  22 

Alabama . 

50 

704 

13. 19 

30 

565 

10.58 

89 

1,508 

28.  25 

Mississippi _ _ _ 

33 

187 

3. 18 

28 

270 

4.  59 

120 

2,  161 

36.  71 

Louisiana . 

13 

70 

2.  55 

12 

155 

5.65 

39 

833 

30.  38 

Texas . 

115 

j  1, 233 

7.43 

58 

817 

4.92 

210 

5, 192 

31.30 

Arkansas . 

17 

310 

7.  76 

10 

85 

2.13 

49 

887 

22.  21 

Oiilahoma . 

1 

5 

1.72 

1 

4 

1.37 

4 

52 

17.87 

Indian  Territory . 

3 

8 

1.  56 

2 

6 

1.17 

7 

98 

19.  07. 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio . 

110 

!  1, 359 

3.12  j 

169 

2, 180 

5.01 

515 

8,  250 

18.97 

Indiana . 

35 

36  L 

i.45 ; 

35 

629 

2.53 

278 

5,  077 

j  20. 42 

Illinois . 

45 

562 

1.44 ; 

125 

2,  224 

5.69 

368 

8,  010 

|  20. 49 

Michigan . 

20 

272 

0.  95 

73 

881 

3.07 

277 

5, 185 

I  18. 09 

Wisconsin . 

17 

145 

0.81 

11 

122 

0.08 

199 

2,  982 

j  10. 57 

Minnesota . 

8 

81 

0.63 

31 

447 

3.37 

114  1 

2, 107 

i  15. 87 

Iowa . 

36 

325 

1.12 

116 

1,  559 

5.37 

342 

6, 150 

21.18 

Missouri . 

67 

849 

3.93 

79 

902 

4.17 

234 

4,  681 

21.66 

North  Dakota . . 

2 

5 

0.52 

2 

20 

2.  09 

20 

170 

|  17. 78 

South  Dakota . 

6 

55 

2.  77 

5 

82 

4.13 

33 

434 

|  21. 86 

Nebraska . 

22 

216 

1.  55 

21 

249 

1.79 

221 

3, 480 

!  25. 01 

Kansas . 

12 

92 

0.  74 

33 

470 

3.80 

179 

3,  074 

|  24. 87 

Western  Division : 

Montana . 

4 

22 

2.16 

2 

16 

1.57 

14 

228 

22.  35 

Wyoming . 

1 

5 

1.  52 

2 

16 

4.  85 

4 

74 

22.  42 

Colorado . 

15 

216 

4.  26 

9 

242 

4.  78 

41 

1,246 

24.  59 

New  Mexico . 

1 

4 

1.  98 

2 

30 

17.  82 

3 

46 

!  22. 77 

Arizona . 

1 

13 

7.  93 

3 

40 

!  24. 39 

Utah . 

5 

70 

3.  39 

3 

27 

1.31 

15 

341 

!  16.51 

Nevada 

1 

3 

1  0. 59 

n 

311 

!  01.10 

Idaho  . . 

4 

20 

3.  83 

6 

45 

8.  02 

Washington . 

6 

58 

;  i.9o 

8 

120 

3.94 

33 

591 

19.  38 

Oregon . 

15 

116 

|  4. 73 

14 

97 

3.95 

24 

414 

18.  09 

California . 

70 

683 

4.  60 

38 

341 

2.  30 

142 

3,  339 

22.  47 
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Table  35. — Combined  statistics  of  public  high  schools  and  private  high  schools  and  acad¬ 
emies — Secondary  students  in  certain  studies  in  1897-98. 


Chemistry. 


Physical  geography. 


Geology. 


r 


Stato  or  Territory 

Schools 

report¬ 

ing. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Schools 

report- 

ing. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Schools 

report¬ 

ing. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

United,  States . 

2,  766 

47, 448 

8.  55 

5,683 

134, 982 

24.33 

1,  756 

25,  851 

North  Atlantic  Division . 

967 

17,  087 

9.  39 

1,477 

33,934 

18.  64 

670 

10,  403 

South  Atlantic  Division . 

207 

3,364 

8. 15 

589 

11,  785 

28.  54 

103 

1,467 

South  Central  Division . 

318 

4,  563 

8.45 

714 

17,378 

32.19 

269 

3,692 

North  Central  Division . 

1.065 

18,  739 

7.  58 

2,  669 

65,573 

26.52 

608 

8,  943 

Western  Division . 

209 

3,  695 

12.  22 

234 

6,312 

20.  87 

106 

1,346 

North  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine . . . 

88 

1,  049 

9.16 

131 

1,921 

16.  77 

81 

973 

New  Hampshire . 

43 

720 

13.  48 

51 

698 

13.  06 

30 

328 

Vermont . 

35 

334 

6.  38 

57 

997 

19.  06 

35 

360 

Massachusetts . 

221 

4,  775 

12.  28 

178 

3,  700 

9.51 

137 

2, 157 

Phode  Island . 

19 

566 

14.47 

18 

365 

9.  33 

9 

167 

Connecticut . 

56 

890 

9.  26 

86 

1,713 

17.  82 

37 

636 

New  York . 

288 

3,  795 

6.  48 

468 

11, 173 

19.  09 

229 

3, 458 

New  Jersev . 

75 

1,  333 

9.  97 

106 

3,  250 

24.  30 

30 

751 

Pennsylvania . 

142 

3,  625 

10. 15 

382 

10, 117 

28.34 

82 

1,  573 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

7 

162 

12. 15 

13 

520 

39.  01 

Maryland . 

25 

513 

8.  82 

68 

1,398 

24.  03 

12 

138 

District  of  Columbia . 

16 

335 

8.  83 

15 

149 

3.  93 

8 

109 

Virginia . 

51 

736 

10.43 

111 

2, 141 

30.  34 

20 

235 

West  Virginia . 

19 

211 

8.67 

40 

1,  028 

42.  25 

9 

111 

North  Carolina . 

22 

368 

6.10 

100 

1,412 

23.40 

16 

240 

South  Carolina . 

18 

322 

6. 73 

100 

2,  202 

46.01 

11 

227 

Georgia . 

41 

629 

7.11 

115 

2,  442 

27.61 

22 

352 

Florida . 

8 

88 

7.38 

27 

493 

41.32 

5 

55 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky . . 

62 

757 

9.  04 

100 

1,  851 

22.  10 

47 

429 

Tennessee . 

46 

59S 

5.  83 

103 

1,968 

19. 19 

91 

1.  164 

Alabama . 

43 

697 

13.  06 

73 

1,  650 

30.91 

24 

554 

Mississippi . 

31 

329 

5. 59 

90 

1 , 834 

31. 15 

18 

234 

Louisiana . 

23 

581 

21. 19 

40 

996 

36.  32 

10 

87 

Texas . 

89 

1,131 

6.  82 

242 

7,  296 

43.98 

64 

860 

Arkansas . 

18 

397 

9.  94 

58 

1,562 

39. 11 

11 

304 

Oklahoma . 

3 

34 

11.  68 

3 

91 

31. 27 

2 

18 

Indian  Territory . 

3 

39 

7.  59 

5 

130 

25.  29 

2* 

42 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio . 

165 

3,  425 

7.87 

566 

11,502 

26.44 

98 

1, 233 

Indiana . 

114 

2,  213 

8.90 

302 

6,  244 

25.12 

56 

902 

Illinois . 

173 

2,  939 

7.52 

310 

1  10,715 

27.41 

78 

1,558 

Michigan . 

167 

2,  729 

9.  52 

250 

!  6, 120 

21.35 

66 

096 

Wisconsin . 

41 

670 

3.72 

197 

!  5, 943 

33.02 

21 

377 

Minnesota . 

78 

1,296 

9.76 

62 

i  1,930 

14.54 

14 

177  1 

Iowa . 

88 

1,  403 

1  4.83 

322 

|  7, 804 

26.  88 

1 12 

1,  085 

Missouri . 

108 

1,844 

8.53 

221 

i  5, 309 

24.  57 

83 

1,240 

N  orth  Dakota . 

4 

34 

3.56 

19 

187 

19.  56 

2 

10 

South  Dakota . 

8 

102 

!  5.  14 

34 

694 

3 1.  96 

8 

136 

Nebraska . 

77 

1,406 

10.  10 

207 

4,  346 

31.23 

23 

310 

Kansas . 

42 

678 

!  5.49 

179 

4,779 

38.  67 

47 

569 

Western  Division: 

Montana . 

6 

142 

!  13.92 

14 

312 

30.  59 

8 

82 

'Wyoming . 

3 

19 

5.76 

4 

63 

19.  09 

3 

21 

Colorado . 

33 

806 

15.91 

30 

795 

15.  69 

25 

538 

New  Mexico . 

2 

17 

8.42 

6 

91 

45.  05 

2 

20 

Arizona . 

2 

21 

12.80 

3 

41 

25.  00 

1 

8 

Utah . 

9 

88 

4.  26 

16 

!  579 

28.  04 

7 

155 

Nevada 

7 

175 

34.  38 

8 

225 

44.  20 

Idaho  . 

3 

30 

5.  75 

10 

254 

48.  66 

2 

9 

1  Washington . . 

11 

177 

5.81 

42 

1,  224 

40. 14 

12 

105 

Oregon . . 

15 

291 

11.85 

31 

683 

27.82 

14 

98 

California . 

118 

1,929 

12.  98 

70 

2,045 

13.  76 

32 

310 

Per 

cent. 


4.66 


5.71 


6. 

3. 

4. 


8. 

6. 

C. 

5. 

4. 

6. 

5. 
5. 
4. 


2. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

3. 

4. 

3. 

4. 

5. 
11. 
10. 

3. 

3. 

5. 

7. 

6. 

8. 


2. 

2. 

1. 

5. 

5. 

1. 

6. 
2. 
4. 

8. 

6. 

10. 

9. 

4. 

7. 


1. 

3. 

3. 

2. 
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Table  37 .—Combined  statistics  of  public  high  schools  and  private  high  schools  and  acad¬ 
emies — Secondary  students  in  certain  studies  in  1897-98. 


State  or  Territory. 

Pi 

lysiology. 

Psychology. 

Rhetoric. 

Schools 

report¬ 

ing. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Schools 

report¬ 

ing. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Schools 

report¬ 

ing. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Per 

cent. 

United  States . 

5,  452 

162,  990 

29. 38 

1,515 

20, 198 

3.64 

6,  219 

195,  848 

35.  30 

North  Atlantic  Division . 

1  400 

46,  728 

25.67 

303 

4,  322 

2.  37 

1,676 

58,  796 

32.  29 

South  Atlantic  Division . 

504 

12,  201 

29.  55 

131 

2,  005 

4.  86 

593 

15,  552 

37.  66 

South  Central  Division . 

700 

23,  514 

43.  56 

341 

4,  362 

8.  08 

844 

20,  564 

38. 09 

North  Central  Division . 

2  570 

75,  653 

30.  60 

665 

8,  470 

3.43 

2,  802 

87,  903 

35.  55 

Western  Division . 

179 

4,  894 

16. 18 

75 

1,039 

3.44 

304 

13,  033 

43. 10 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine . 

119 

1,  955 

17.  07 

31 

356 

3.11 

150 

2,997 

26. 17 

New  Hampshire. . . . 

4G 

752 

14.  07 

11 

75 

1.40 

72 

1,  882 

35.  22 

42 

12.42 

24 

184 

3.  52 

67 

1,  188 

22.  71 

190 

15.  18 

30 

425 

1.09 

278 

16,  215 

41.  69 

Rhode  Island . 

13 

224 

5.  73 

9 

172 

4. 40 

28 

1,772 

45.  31 

Connecticut . 

70 

1,493 

15.  53 

14 

177 

1.84 

104 

3,702 

38.  50 

New  York . 

501 

19,423 

33. 18 

70 

965 

1.  65 

481 

13,  500 

23.  06 

New  Jersey . 

102 

3,  548 

26.  53 

25 

337 

2.  52 

128 

4,  827 

36.10 

Pennsylvania . 

317 

12,  778 

35.  79 

89 

1,  631 

4.57 

368 

12,  713 

35.61 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware . . 

13 

640 

48.  01 

3 

18 

1.35 

16 

479 

35.  93 

Maryland . 

63 

1,  S78 

32.  28 

12 

317 

5.  45 

70 

2,759 

47.  42 

District  of  Columbia . 

13 

141 

3.  72 

8 

64 

1.69 

19 

1,  299 

34.24 

Virginia . 

98 

2,  054 

29. 11 

28 

329 

4.  66 

115 

2,419 

34.  28 

West  Virginia . 

36 

922 

37.90 

12 

98 

4.03 

39 

778 

31.98 

North.  Carolina . 

96 

1,942 

32. 18 

18 

276 

4.57 

103 

1,  606 

26.  62 

South  Carolina . 

81 

1,932 

40.  37 

10 

312 

6.  52 

97 

1,923 

40.18 

Georgia . 

78 

2,  106 

23.  81 

23 

431 

4.  87 

106 

3,  651 

41.  28 

Florida . 

26 

586 

49. 12 

17 

160 

13.41 

28 

638 

53.48 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky . . 

120 

3,  233 

38.  60 

60 

907 

10.  83 

125 

3,  260 

38.  93 

Tennessee . 

144 

3,  471 

33.  84 

42 

335 

3.  27 

164 

3,  207 

31.27 

Alabama . 

71 

2,412 

45. 19 

26 

395 

7.40 

100 

2,  365 

44.  30 

Mississippi . 

115 

2,  988 

50.76 

25 

222 

3.  77 

102 

1,995 

33.  89 

Louisiana . 

36 

1, 132 

41.28 

10 

96 

3.  50 

42 

1,464 

53.  39 

Texas . 

233 

8,029 

48.  40 

153 

1,984 

11.96 

240 

6,  660 

40. 15 

Arkansas . 

59 

1,  987 

49.  75 

18 

338 

8.  46 

60 

1,319 

33.  02 

Oklahoma . 

2 

56 

19.  24 

3 

54 

18.56 

3 

122 

41.92 

Indian  Territory . 

10 

206 

40.  08 

4 

31 

6.  03 

8 

172 

33.  46 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio . 

552 

15,  013 

34.52 

112 

1, 199 

2.  76 

542 

15,  583 

35.83 

Indiana . 

226 

5,  397 

21.  71 

83 

1,086 

4.  37 

338 

11,816 

47.53 

Illinois . 

353 

13,  413 

34.31 

48 

696 

1.78 

354 

14,  292 

36.56 

267 

7,  034 

24.  54 

64 

920 

3.  21 

276 

8,  605 

30.  02 

Wisconsin . 

194 

4,516 

25.  09 

117 

1, 191 

6.  62 

161 

3]  524 

19-.  58 

Minnesota . 

95 

3, 187 

24.01 

>3 

157 

1.18 

123 

3,781 

28.48 

Iowa . 

294 

8,  759 

30. 16 

47 

588 

2.  02 

337 

9,745 

33.  56 

Missouri . 

228 

8,  075 

37.  37 

’  117 

1,  820 

8.  42 

252 

8,  893 

41. 15 

North  Dakota . 

18 

360 

37.  66 

5 

33 

3.45 

22 

336 

35.15 

South  Dakota . 

30 

832 

41.91 

6 

38 

1.91 

32 

588 

29.  62 

Nebraska . 

181 

5, 175 

37. 19 

9 

86 

0.  62 

194 

6, 128 

44.  04 

Kansas . 

141 

3,  892 

31.49 

44 

656 

5.  31 

171 

4,  612 

37.  32 

Western  Division: 

Montana . 

13 

308 

30.  20 

1 

12 

1.  18 

16 

358 

35. 10 

Wyoming . 

4 

89 

30.  00 

1 

7 

2. 12 

6 

125 

37.88 

Colorado . 

23 

555 

10.  95 

12 

335 

6.  61 

38 

1,  760 

34.  73 

New  Mexico . 

4 

115 

56.  93 

6 

83 

41.  09 

Arizona . 

1 

33 

20. 12 

1 

22 

13.  41 

Utah . 

14 

503 

24.  36 

9 

269 

13.  03 

13 

764 

37.  00 

Nevada . 

5 

237 

46.  56 

1 

8 

1.57 

7 

266 

52.  26 

Idaho  . 

9 

208 

39.  85 

1 

10 

1.92 

10 

133 

25.48 

Washington . 

27 

661 

21.  68 

21 

178 

5. 84 

38 

1, 159 

38.  01 

Oregon  . 

24 

529 

21.55 

10 

55 

2.  24 

28  i 

681 

27.  74 

California . 

55 

1,646 

11.  08 

19 

165 

1. 11 

141 

7,  682 

51.70 
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Table  38. — Combined  statistics  of  public  high  schools  and  private  high  schools  and  acad¬ 
emies — Secondary  students  in  certain  studies  in  1S97-98. 


Engli 

sh  literature. 

History . 

Civics. 

State  or  Territory. 

Schools 

report¬ 

ing. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Schools 

report¬ 

ing. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Per  | 
cent. 

Schools 

report¬ 

ing. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Per 

cent. 

United  States . 

5,  965 

215,810 

38.90 

6,203  | 

209,034 

37.68 

5, 114 

118,  807 

21.41 

Uortli  Atlantic  Division . 

1,  613 

77,361 

42.  49 

1,  665 

71,  382 

39.21 

1,369 

30, 770 

16.  90 

South  Atlantic  Division . 

541 

16,  893 

40.  91 

628 

19,  811 

47.98 

266 

4,  953 

12  00 

South  Central  Division . 

723 

IS,  403 

3  4.69 

772 

22,  385 

41.46 

606 

13,671 

25.32 

North  Central  Division . 

2,731 

84,  210 

34.06 

2,  823 

79,  752 

32.  26 

2,  622 

63, 752 

25.  78 

Western  Division . 

324 

18,  943 

62.  64 

315 

15,  704 

51.93 

251 

5,  661 

18.  72 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine . 

138 

3,707 

32.37 

142 

3,  658 

31.  94 

123 

1,  786 

15.  59 

New  Hampshire . 

68 

2, 486  1 

46.  53 

69 

2,  073 

38.80 

46 

659 

12.  33 

Vermont . 

58 

679  1 

12.98 

1  61 

1, 179 

22.  53 

63 

1,007 

19.  25 

Massachusetts . 

305 

25,  567 

65.  73 

298 

20, 590 

52.  94 

213 

4,  996 

12.84 

Rhode  Island . 

28 

2,  444 

62.  49 

28 

2,  041 

52.  19 

20 

470 

12.  02 

Connecticut . 

109 

5,  607 

58.  32 

113 

4, 133 

42.98 

68 

1,067 

11.  10 

New  York . 

449 

13,466 

23.00 

488 

17, 356 

29.  65 

457 

10,  258 

17.  52 

New  Jersey . 

130 

7,082 

52.  96 

130 

6,  019 

45.  01 

79 

2,  116 

15.82 

Pennsylvania . 

358 

16, 323 

45.  72 

336 

14,  333 

40. 15 

300 

8,411 

23.  56 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

14 

341 

25.  58 

17 

469 

35. 18 

12 

238 

17.  85 

Maryland. . 

74 

3,  678 

63.22 

74 

3,  707 

63.  72 

34 

686 

11.79 

District  of  Columbia . 

3,  177 

83.  74 

20 

1,828 

48.  18 

9 

159 

4.19 

Virginia . 

108 

2,  215 

31.39 

121 

3,  541 

50. 18 

35 

551 

7.81 

West  Virginia . 

36 

994 

40.  85 

40 

1,  111 

45.  66 

33 

676 

27.78 

North  Carolina . 

84 

1,972 

32.  68 

102 

2,  476 

41.  03 

33 

857 

14.  20 

South  Carolina . 

81 

1,  582 

33.  05 

102 

2,  530 

52.  S6 

42 

687 

14.  35 

Georgia . ! 

105 

2,  466 
468 

27.  88 

131 

3,  739 

42.  28 

50 

809 

9. 15 

Elorida . 

29 

39.  23 

21 

410 

34.  37 

18 

290 

24.31 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky . 

128 

3,  304 

39.45 

120 

3,901 

46.  58 

103 

2, 178 

26.  01 

Tennessee . 

127 

2,  543 

24.  80 

136 

3,  139 

30.  61 

95 

1,675 

16.  33 

Alabama . 

"85 

1,918 

35.  93 

86 

2,  146 

40.  20 

41 

951 

17.  82 

Mississippi . 

Louisiana . 

104 

2,  264 

38.  46 

102 

2,  293 

38.  95 

82 

1,  660 

28  20 

25 

1,254 

45.  73 

40 

1,888 

68.  85 

37 

622 

‘  22.68 

Texas . 

196 

5,  776 

34.  82 

227 

7,  684 

46.  32 

203 

5,  575 

33  61 

Arkansas . . . 

48 

1, 175 

29.42 

53 

1,232 

30.  85 

38 

851 

21.31 

Oklahoma . 

4 

84 

28.  87 

2 

36 

12.  37 

2 

72 

24.74 

Indian  Territory . 

6 

85 

16.  54 

6 

66 

12.84 

5 

87 

16.  93 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio . 

523 

14, 983 

34.45 

530 

14, 106 

32.  43 

552 

10, 439 

24.  00 

Indiana . 

332 

10,  992 

44.22 

341 

8,  803 

35.  41 

282 

6,  459 

25.  98 

Illinois . 

358 

19, 449 

49.75 

355 

12, 360 

31.  62 

317 

8,361 

21.  39 

Michigan . 

268 

5,  392 

18.  81 

287 

8,  871 

30.  95 

254 

7,  138 

24.  90 

Wisconsin . 

189 

4,133 

22.  97 

196 

4,  398 

24.  44 

173 

4,  146 

23.  04 

Minnesota . 

120 

2,  738 

20.  63 

119 

4,302 

32.  41 

87 

1,928 

14.  52 

Iowa . 

316 

9,835 

33.87 

337 

9,421 

32.  44 

339 

8,  844 

30.  46 

Missouri . 

241 

6,  478- 

29.  98 

246 

7,879 

36.46 

192 

5,  961 

27.  59 

North  Dakota . 

22 

479 

50. 10 

20 

373 

j  39.02 

21 

316 

33.  05 

South  Dakota . 

29 

426 

21.46 

31 

723 

i  36.  42 

31 

651 

32.  80 

Nebraska . 

176 

5,407 

38.85 

194 

4,  526 

!  32.52 

215 

4,961 

35.  65 

Kansas . 

157 

3,898 

31.54 

167 

3,  990 

32.29 

159 

4,  548 

36.  80 

Western  Division: 

Montana . 

18 

357 

35.  00 

16 

340 

|  33.  33 

12 

358 

35. 10 

Wyoming . 

5 

168 

50.  91 

6 

99 

30.00 

5 

139 

42.12 

Colorado . 

42 

3,  534 

69.  75 

40 

3,  380 

!  68.71 

25 

861 

16.  99 

New  Mexico . 

5 

65 

32. 18 

5 

54 

|  26.73 

4 

46 

22  77 

Arizona . 

2 

90 

54.  88 

2 

47 

j  28.  66 

1 

49 

29.  88 

Utah . 

17 

659 

31.91 

16 

497 

j  24.07 

10 

220 

10.65 

Nevada . 

7 

380 

74.66 

7 

333 

1  65.42 

G 

206 

40.47 

Idaho . 

11 

248 

47.  51 

10 

181 

j  34.67 

8 

196 

37.  55 

Washington . 

39 

1,  182 

38.  77 

32 

911 

!  29.88 

38 

621 

20.37 

Oregon . 

26 

596 

24.  28 

30 

952 

38.78 

17 

417 

16.  99 

California . 

152 

11,  664 

78.  50 

151 

8,910 

59.97 

125 

2,548 

17. 15 

Table  39. — Distribution  of  secondary  students  in  public  and  private  institutions  of  all  classes  reporting  to  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  for 

the  scholastic  year  1897-98.  ( See  also  Table  40.) 
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South  Central  Division . 

North  Central  Division . 

■Western  Division . 

North  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine . 

New  Hampshire . 

Vermont . 

Massachusetts . 

Khode  Island  . 

Connecticut . 

New  York . 

New  Jersey . 

Pennsylvania . 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware . 

Maryland . 

District  of  Columbia . 

Virginia . 

West  Virginia . 

North  Carolina . 

South  Carolina . 

Georgia . 

Florida . 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky . 

Tennessee . 

Alabama . 

Mississippi . 

Louisiana . 

Texas . 

Arkansas . 

Oklahoma . 

Indian  Territory . 
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State  or  Territory. 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio . . . 

Indiana . 

Illinois . 

Michigan . 

Wisconsin . 

Minnesota . 

Iowa . 

Missouri . . 

North  Dakota . 

South  Dakota . 

Nebraska . 

Kansas . 

Western  Division: 

Montana . 

"Wyoming . 

Colorado . 

New  Mexico . 

Arizona . 

Utah . 

Nevada . 

Idaho  . 

Washington . 

Oregon . . . 

California . 
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Table  40. — Distribution  of  secondary  students  in  public  and  private  institutions  of  all  classes  reporting  to  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  for 

the  scholastic  year  1897-98. 
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Total  private  secondary 
students. 
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a  Includes  197  students  in  the  Mississippi  Industrial  Institute  and  College. 
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Table  41. — Number  secondary  students  to  each  1,000  inhabitants  in  each  State  in  1S98; 
also  number  of  students  in  higher  education  to  each  1,000  of  population. 


State  or  Territory. 

Estimated 
total  popu¬ 
lation 
in  1898. 

Total 
number 
secondary 
students 
in  1898. 

Number 
secondary 
students 
to  each 
1,000  in¬ 
habitants. 

Total  num¬ 
ber  stu¬ 
dents  in 
higher 
education 
in  1898. 

Number 
students 
in  higher 
education 
to  each 
1,000  in¬ 
habitants. 

United  States . -  - 

72,  737, 190 

626, 115 

8.  60 

144,  477 

1.98 

North  Atlantic  Division . 

20,  247, 100 

194,  612 

9.61 

45,  788 

2.  26 

South  Atlantic  Division . 

9,  868,  500 

48, 100 

4.  87 

19,515 

1.98 

South  Central  Division . 

12,  868.  6C0 

67,  131 

5. 16 

18,  671 

1.45 

North  Central  Division . 

25,  737,  600 

279,  920 

10.  87 

52,  096 

2.  02 

Western  Division . . 

4,  015,  300 

36,  352 

9.  05 

8,  877 

2.  08 

North  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine . 

655,  400 

11,740 

17.  92 

1,324 

2.  02 

New  Hampshire  (1897) . 

398,  700 

5.432 

13.  62 

765 

1.91 

Vermont . . . 

334, 100 

5,  232 

15.  66 

699 

2.  09 

Massachusetts . 

2,  694,  000 

39, 406 

14.  62 

11,  290 

4.19 

Hhode  Island . 

417,  000 

4,  334 

10.39 

963 

2.  30 

Connecticut . - . . . 

803,  800 

9.  615 

11. 12 

3,  052 

3.  53 

G,  851,  000 

66,  261 

9.  67 

14, 131 

2.  06 

New  Jersey . 

1,887,000 

14,  034 

7.  63 

2,  220 

1.20 

Pennsylvania . 

6,  196,  000 

38,  558 

6.  22 

11,  344 

1.83 

South  Atlantic  Division  : 

Delaware  (1892) . 

173,  200 

1,396 

8.  06 

110 

0.63 

Maryland . 

1,  200,  000 

6,679 

5.56 

4,  077 

3.33 

District  of  Columbia . 

285,  300 

4,  206 

14.75 

2,  200 

7.  71 

Virginia  (1897) . 

1,  704,  000 

8,  200 

4.81 

3,  825 

2.24 

West  Virginia . 

860,  000 

2,  732 

3.15 

727 

0.  83 

North  Carolina . 

1,754,  000 

7,  493 

4.27 

2,  866 

1.63 

South  Carolina  (1897) . 

1, 274,  000 

5,  669 

4.  44 

2, 296 

1.80 

Georgia . 

2,097,000 

9,  975 

4.75 

3,167 

1.  51 

Florida . 

515,  0C0 

1,750 

3.  39 

277 

0.  53 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky  (1897) . 

2.  016,  000 

11,217 

5.56 

3,992 

1.98 

Tennessee  (1890) . 

1,  877.  000 

13,  603 

7.  24 

5.  478 

2.91 

Alabama  (1897) . 

1,741.000 

6,  509 

3.  73 

2,122 

1.21 

Mississippi  (1897) . 

1.  448,  000 

7,086 

4.89 

1,660 

1. 14 

Louisiana  (1897) . 

1,  347,  000 

3,  252 

2.  41 

1,433 

1.06 

Texas  (1897) . 

2,  821,  000 

19, 115 

6.  77 

2,934 

1.04 

Arkansas . 

1,  295,  000 

4,  901 

3.78 

920 

0.  71 

Oklahoma . 

323,  600 

834 

2.58  | 

98 

0.  30 

Indian  Territory . . 

614 

34 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio . 

3,  917,  000 

50,  047 

12.77 

8,306 

2. 12 

Indiana . . 

2,  259,  000 

27, 109 

12.00 

4,  422  - 

l!  95 

Illinois  _ 

5  017  000 

44,  526 

8.87 

11,  516 

2.  29 

Michigan . . . 

2,  254.  000 

30,  006 

13.31 

4’  9)65 

2.  20 

Wisconsin . 

2, 107,  000 

19, 126 

9.  07 

2,  835 

1.34 

Minnesota . 

1,  766.  COO 

14,  336 

8.  11 

3,  702 

2.  09 

Iowa . 

2, 101,  COO 

32,  092 

15.  65 

4,363 

2.  07 

Missouri . 

3,  082,  000 

25,597 

8.  35 

6,  188 

2.  02 

North  Dakota . 

352, 300 

1,718 

4.  88 

182 

0.51 

South  Dakota  (1896) . 

406,  300 

2,  578 

6.  34 

598 

1.47 

Nebraska . . . 

1, 107,  000 

16,179 

13.  86 

1,998 

1.71 

Kansas . 

1,329,  000 

15, 806 

11.89 

3,021 

2.  27 

Western  Division : 

Montana . 

245,  900 

1,431 

5.81 

101 

0.41 

Wyoming . 

112,  300 

436 

3.89 

Cl 

0. 54 

Colorado . 

584,  GOO 

5,796 

9.  90 

1,  233 

2. 10 

New  Mexico . 

181,  500 

413 

2.  28 

86 

0.47 

Arizona . 

87,  020 

493 

5.  66 

58 

0.  66 

Utah . 

264,  900 

2,  855 

10.77 

277 

1.03 

Nevada . 

41,  080 

611 

15.  63 

167 

4.  07 

Idaho  . 

157,  200 

691 

4.  40 

87 

0.55 

Washington . 

472,  100 

3,857 

8.17 

652 

1.38 

Oregon  . 

373,  400 

3,  201 

8  58 

945 

2.53 

California . 

1,495,000 

16, 538 

11.06 

4,710 

3. 15 

ED  98 - 132 
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J.  G.  Burridge . 

Herman  E.  Lueders. . . 

K.  L.  Hatch . 

G.M.  Sheldon . 

E.  H.  Reynolds . 

J.  E.  Riordan . 

F.  F.  Showers . 

R.  E.  Smith . 

John  E.  Roets . 

J.  W.  Livingston . 

W.  H.  Schulz . 

H.  A.  Simonds . 

Arthur  H.  Sholtz . 

James  Melville . . 

C.  R.  Frazier . 

A  r.  Eirm  Tt  T.  _ 

Edwin  H.  Cassells _ 

J.  W.  West . 

ElmerE.  Carr . 

G.  A.  Rogers . 

J.  W.  Steenis . 

J.  W.  Blodgett . 

6 

S 

ci 

£ 

S* 

High  School . 

. do . 

. do . 

i . do . 

. do . 

. do.* . 

. do . 

. do . 

Nelson  Dewey  High 
School. 

. do . 

. do . 

. do . 

Queen  Anne  High  School 
High  School . 

State  and  post- 
office. 

H 

WISCONSIN— cont’d. 

Rosendale . 

St.  Croix  Falls - 

Sauk  City . 

SextonviUe . 

Sharon . 

Shawano . 

Sheboygan  . 

Sheboygan  Falls.. 

SLaII  f  nlro 

Shullsburg . 

South  Milwaukee . 

Sparta . 

Spring  Green . 

Stevens  Point 

Stoughton . 

Sun  Prairie . 

Superior . 

Tomah . 

Tomahawk . 

Two  Rivers . 

Unity . 

W  alclo . 

Walworth . 

®  t-  t»  O)  O  H  N 

<o  t'- t-  i-  i'  c~  i-  I-  oo  oc  oo  oo  oo  co  oo  oo  oo  cc  a  o>  a 

NMM<N(MIN!N<NN(NIN!NINININ(MN  CI  (N  fU' 1  N  C 1  Cl 
ir,>aiaioioi9iaiaiaiaiaiooia>a>Aia  ia  in  m  m  10  w  o 
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18 

67 

30 

8 

14 
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2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 
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Table  13. — Statistics  of  private  high  schools,  endowed  academies,  seminaries , 


A 


State  and  post-office. 


ALABAMA. 


Auburn . 

Barfield . 

Bevill . . 

Birmingham ..... _ 

- do . . . . 

....do . 

....  do . . 

Butler . . . 

Carrollton . . 


Name. 


Cedar  Bluff 
Centerville 


Clanton . 

Collinsville  .. 
Crews  Depot 
Cullman ..... 


Danville . 


Demopolis  . . . 
Ed  wards  ville 

Elkmont . 

Enterprise 


Fayette  C.  H 
Elomaton 

Forney . 

Fort  Payne . . 
Gaylesville . . 
Greensboro . . 
Grove  Hill. . . 


Gurley 


Harpers  ville . 

Hartsells . 

Healing  Springs. 

Hickmans . 

Huntsville  . 

Joppa  . 


Auburn  Female  Institute . 

Barfield  High  School . . 

Pelham  High  School . 

Pollock- Stephens  Institute  . . 

South  Highlands  Academy* . 

The  Taylor  School . 

Zelosophian  Academy . 

Butler  Academy . 

Carrollton  Male  and  Female  Acad¬ 
emy. 

Cedar  Bluff  Institute  * . 

Centerville  Male  and  Female  Col¬ 
lege. 

University  School . 

Collinsville  High  School* . 

Trideka  College . 

Polytechnic  College  and  Ladies’ 
Institute. 

North  Alabama  Baptist  Collegiate 
Institute  and  Normal  School. 

Marengo  Military  Institute . 

Cleburne  Institute . . 

Elkmont  High  School . 

E  nterprise  Male  and  Female  In sti  • 
tute. 

Jasper  District  High  School . 

Flomaton  High  School  a . . . 

Cherokee  Wesley  Institute . 

North  Alabama  College* . 

Gaylesville  High  School . 

Greensboro  Female  College . 

Grove  Hill  Male  and  Female  Col¬ 
lege. 

Robert  Donnell  High  School . 


Principal. 


G.  W.  Duncan . 

J.F.  Willingham . 

W.  F.  Cooper . 

Mrs.  E.  T.  Taliaferro . . 

Joel  C.  Du  Bose . 

William  P.  Taylor _ 

Rev.  James  H.  B.  Hall. 

J.  M.  Watkins . 

L.  V.  Rosser . 


W.  J.  Doster . 
J.  D.  Cooper  . 


Keener . 

Lincoln . 

Marion . . 

Midway . . 

Mobile . . . 

. do . 

. do . 

. do . . 

Monroeville . . 

Montgomery . 

. do . . 

Nat . . 

Nealton . . 

Newton . 

. do . 

Piedmont . . 


Pineville 

Pisgah... 


Elm  Hill  Academy . 

.  j  Hartsells  College . 

. i  Industrial  Academy . . 

.  Hickmans  High  Sciicol* . 

.  Huntsville  Academy . 

.  Industrial  Normal  and  Collegiate 
|  Institute. 

.!  Wills  Valley  Institute* . 

.  |  Lincoln  High  School . 

.  >  Marion  Military  Institute .... _ 

.  Midway  High  School . 

.!  Academy  of  the  Visitation . 

.  Evangelical  Lutheran  Institute  a. 

Hunter’s  (Miss)  School . 

St.  Mary’s  Select  School . 

Monroeville  Academy  *'. . . . 

St.  Mary’s  of  Loretto  Academy... 

University  School . 

Green  Academy . 

Nealton  Academy* . 

Baptist  Collegiate  Institute . 

Marianna  High  School . 

Cumberland  Presbyterian  Semi¬ 
nary.* 

Pineville  Academy* . . 

Male  and  Female  Academv* . 


E.  Y.  McMorries,  Ph.  D  . 

Z.  D.  McWhorter . . 

J.  M.  Walton . . 

S.  A.  Felter,  A.M.,  B.I.. 

J.  B.  Kilpatrick . . 


W.  A.  McLeod . 

V.  K.  Wedge  worth . 

J.  W.  Reid  and  Jno.  B.  Bishop 
G.  W.  Carlisle . 


^Y.  Turner. 


Professor  Weysinger . 

T.  C.  Belslier,  A.  M . 

J.  A.  Lowrv,  A.  M . 

W.  G.  Keady . . . 

M.  B.  Du  Bose . 


F.  E.  Walker,  E.  L.  Cunning 
ham. 

A.  G.  Spinks . 

J.  H.  Riddle,  Ph.  M . 

J.  B.  Hamberlin,  A.M . 

Miss  Mary  Park . 

Frank  Puryear . 

John  C.  Campbell . 


John  C.  Collier,  A.M . 

E.  D.  Acker,  A.  B.,  LL.  B. 
James  T.  Murfee,  LL.  D  . 

G.R.  Hall . 

SisterM.  L.  Fox  . . 


Miss  Sallie  E.  Hunter. 

Sister  Louise . 

J.  N.  Powers . 

Sister  Evangeline 

J.  M.  Starke . 

A.  D.  Luethi . 

Miss  Zeota  Calhoun . . . 

A.  W.  Tate . 

R  J.  Holston  . 

N.  J.  Finney,  A.  M _ 


J.  T.  Adams.... 
R.  A.  Williams. 


Statistics  of  1896-97. 


a  No  report  received. 
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and  oilier  private  secondary  schools  for  the  scholastic  year  1S97-98. 


Religious 

denomina¬ 

tion. 

Sec¬ 

ond¬ 

ary 

in¬ 

struct¬ 

ors. 

Students. 

Length  of  course  in  years. 

Number  in  military  drill. 

Number  of  volumes  in  library. 

Value  of 
grounds, 
build¬ 
ings, 
furni¬ 
ture, 
and  sci¬ 
entific 
appa¬ 
ratus. 

Second¬ 
ary  stu¬ 
dents. 

Elemen¬ 
tary  stu¬ 
dents. 

Preparing  : 
college. 

for 

Gradu¬ 
ates  in 
1898. 

College 
prepara¬ 
tory  stu¬ 
dents  in 
the  class 
that 
gradu¬ 
ated  in 
1898. 

Clas¬ 

sical 

course. 

Scien¬ 

tific 

course. 

|  ’®I*M 

Female.  | 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

•  6 

a 

<x> 

ft 

r2 

13 

a 

Female. 

Male. 

j  Female. 

Male. 

<D 

CS 

0 

ft 

rS 

15 

r2 

a 

& 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

19 

11 

as 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

SO 

21 

22 

1 

2 

15 

32 

20 

10 

30 

0 

5 

0 

4 

6 

200 

$2, 000 

1 

1 

0 

20 

19 

66 

33 

6 

3 

2 

5 

4 

0 

600 

1 

0 

9 

5 

3 

8 

2 

3 

0 

1,  000 

3 

0 

4 

0 

85 

0 

50 

0 

12 

5 

I  300 

15, 000 

4 

1 

0 

18 

3 

0 

0 

7 

3 

6 

0 

6 

400 

3^  500 

5 

] 

16 

10 

12 

4 

1 

4 

1 

4 

4 

1,200 

6 

Nonsect  .. 

i 

1 

20 

21 

37 

39!  1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4 

"0 

I  1,500 

1,000 

7 

l 

3 

25 

18 

12 

10 

20 

7 

5 

7 

5 

2 

0 

200 

8 

Nonsect  . . 

l 

1 

8 

9 

18 

22 

6 

4 

X 

0 

2 

2 

2 

.2 

3 

0 

3,  000 

j  9 

l 

1 

19 

18 

34 

44 

3 

2 

2 

3 

2 

3 

3 

0 

800 

10 

2 

2 

40 

15 

15 

4 

1  0 

3,  500 

11 

Nonsect  .. 

1 

1 

22 

18 

32 

30 

5 

8 

3 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

60 

2,  500 

!  „ 

Nonsect  .. 

1 

1 

20 

30 

40 

20 

6 

4 

2 

1 

3 

2 

3 

1 

6 

0 

100 

100 

i  13 

Nonsect  . . 

2 

1 

38 

28 

13 

18 

28 

18 

10 

10 

0 

0 

1,200 

160, 000 

14 

Nonsect  . . 

1 

3 

59 

24 

18 

28 

8 

8 

4 

.... 

16 

500 

4, 100 

15 

Baptist . . . 

2 

1 

45 

53 

15 

5 

3 

2 

2 

0 

150 

5,  000 

16 

Nonsect  .. 

1 

2 

55 

0 

2 

0 

15 

0 

10 

0 

17 

Nonsect  . . 

1 

0 

20 

10 

50 

50 

2 

0 

1 

0 

25 

2,  500 

18 

Non  sect  .. 

1 

1 

30 

50 

0 

0 

0 

0 

A 

0 

0 

500 

19 

Nonsect  . . 

1 

1 

21 

15 

51 

43 

2 

3 

3 

4 

O 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

3,  645 

2,  000 

20 

Metli . 

1 

1 

10 

15 

25 

30 

2 

10 

0 

0 

3 

0 

3,  500 

21 

1 

1 

Non  sect  .. 

0 

1 

6 

7 

2 

3 

2 

3 

0 

0 

!  0 

0 

3 

0 

r"25 

1,  500 

22 

Nonsect  .. 

1 

1 

10 

10 

30 

28 

0 

4 

0 

0 

I  0 

0 

0 

0 

;  4 

0 

0 

2,  000 

23 

Nonsect  .. 

2 

1 

40 

32 

26 

30 

4 

0 

10 

0 

8 

9 

3 

0 

8,000 

6,  000 

24 

Nonsect  . . 

5 

2 

3 

15 

5 

41 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1  7 

”0 

"”o 

3 

0 

200 

5,  000 

25 

Nonsect  .. 

1 

1 

19 

11 

13 

15 

8 

7 

1 

0 

3 

3 

0 

0 

26 

Cum.Presb 

1 

0 

38 

24 

40 

34 

8 

1 

3 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

24 

25 

13,  000 

27 

Nonsect  .. 

1 

0 

8 

2 

12 

13 

500 

28 

Nonsect  .. 

1 

2 

30 

40 

40 

60 

2 

3 

10 

15 

2 

7 

0! 

100 

4, 000 

29 

Baptist . . . 

1 

0 

4 

8 

12 

8 

0 

12 

2,  000 

30 

Non  sect  .. 

1 

0 

11 

3 

9 

6 

11 

8 

o' 

31 

Non  sect  .. 

2 

0 

15 

1 

12 

3 

8 

0 

4 

0 

400 

32 

Cong . 

1 

2 

11 

3 

82 

70 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

•  0 

0 

4 

°l 

200 

2,  000 

33 

Nonsect  .. 

1 

1 

10 

14 

85 

90 

1 

01 

0 

o; 

0 

4’ 

200 

500 

34 

Nonsect  .. 

1 

1 

20 

9 

41 

35 

2 

2 

.  ...j 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3! 

.... 

0; 

0 

1,  500 

35 

Nonsect  .. 

6 

0 

98 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

98 

50,  000 

36 

Baptist . . . 

1 

1 

16 

13 

14 

32 

O' 

6 

3 

0 

0 

2,  500 

37 

R.  C . 

0 

... 

6 

0 

23 

0 

24 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7I 

0 

0 

3 

0 

3,  500 

38 

Nonsect  .. 

0 

2 

0 

10 

0 

36 

0 

10 

0 

o' 

4 

0 

1,  000 

39 

R,  C . 

0 

1 

0 

16 

0 

164 

0 

4 

4 

..  1 

40 

Non  sect  .. 

1 

1 

8 

171 

17 

11 

0 

4 

0 

4 

5 

ol 

0 

1,  200 

41 

R.  0 . 

0 

4 

0 

70 

0 

50 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

500 

200,  000 

42 

Nonsect  .. 

4 

0 

72 

0 

14 

0 

3 

0 

16 

0 

0 

0 

o' 

8.  000 

43 

Cong . 

1 

0 

15 

16: 

45 

37 

0 

0 

4 

2 

0 

0 

4 

oj 

700 

2,  575 

44 

Nonsect  .. 

1 

0 

13 

n 

10 

7 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

45 

Non  sect  .. 

0 

1 

6 

8 

19 

17 

2 

1 

3 

2 

4 

0 

0 

1,  500 

46 

M.  E.  So  .. 

1 

1 

25 

20 

25 

20 

6 

8 

4 

3,  000 

47 

Cum.Presb 

2 

1 

17 

23 

43 

47 

0 

2 

5! 

200 

25,  000 

48 

Nonsect  . . 

1 

1 

121 

16 

18 

14 

8 

10 

0 

600 

49 

Nonsect  .. 

2 

1 

12| 

10 

50 

48 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0! 

500 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 

81 

82 

83 

84 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 

96 
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Table  43. — Statistics  of  private  high  schools,  endo  wed  academies ,  seminaries 


State  and  post-office. 


Name. 


Principal. 


1 


2 


Alabama— continued. 


Pushmataha 

Roanoke - 

Rutledge  .... 
Springville  . 
Stevenson  ... 
Sulligent  ... 
Talladega..., 


Pushmataha  High  School . 

Roanoke  Normal  College . 

Rutledge  High  School* . 

Spring  Lake  College . 

William  and  EmmaAustinCollege* 

Sulligent  Academy . 

Talladega  College . 


Town  Creek  . . . 

Trussville _ 

Tuscumbia  .... 

Tuskaloosa 

Tuskegee . . 

Union  Springs 

Yernon . . 

Walnut  Grove 
White  Plains  . . 


Town  Creek  Normal  School . 

Trussville  Academy . 

Deshler  Female  Institute  and 
College.* 

Yerner  Military  Institute . 

Alabama  Military  Institute . 

Union  Springs*  Male  and  Female 
College. 

Yernon  Institute . 

Walnut  Grove  College . 

Talladega  District  High  School  * . . 


ARKANSAS. 


Amity . . 

Arkadelphia 


Amity  High  School. 
Shorter  University  * 


Barren  Fork. 

Belleville _ 

Berry ville  ... 

Cauthron  _ 

Fordyce . 

Gully . . 

Hamburg .... 

Hope . 

Little  Rock. . 

Magnolia - 

Mason  Yalley 
Monticello. . . 

Ozark . . 

Paragould . . . 
Pea  Ridge  . . . 

Quitman . . 

Rogers . 

Searcy . 

Sjdney . 

Southland  ... 

Spielerville  . . 
Wilmar . 


ARIZONA. 


Mount  Pleasant  Academy . 

Belleville  Normal  College . 

Clarke’s  Academy . 

Cauthron  Academy . 

Training  School  for  Youths . 

Philadelphia  High  School . 

Hamburg  High  School . 

Hop©  Institute . 

Arkansas  Baptist  College . 

Columbia  District  High  School . . . 

Mason  Valley  Institute* . 

Hinemon's  Uni  verity  School . 

Franklin  Female  College  * . 

Thompson’s  Classical  Institute. . . 

Pea  Ridge  Normal  College . 

Quitman  High  School . 

Rogers  Academy . 

Speers  Langford  Military  Insti¬ 
tute. 

Sidney  Collegiate  Institute . 

Southland  College  and  Normal 
Institute.  * 

New  Subiaco  College . 

Drew  Normal  Institute . 


Prescott . 

CALIFORNIA. 


St.  Joseph’s  Academy. 


R.  H.  A  dams . 

R.  M.  Crawford,  president _ 

Thad.  H.  Watkins . 

Griggs  and  Smith . 

J.  H.  Latimer . 

J.  Dorman  Hollis . 

Rca^.  Geo.  W.  Andrews,  D.  D., 
acting  president. 

J.  T.  Ferguson . 

P.  L.  Acton . 

Mary  Lindsay  Watkins . 

W.  H.  Yerner . 

W.  D.Fon ville . 

J.  M.  Sanders . 

C.  Y.  Thompson . 

C.  L.  Murphee . 

F.  T.  Petty . . 


Samuel  M.  Samson . 

Rev.  Thos.  H.  Jackson,  D.  D., 
president. 

J.  P.  Bingham . 

D.  F.  Montgomery . 

Isaac  A.  Clarke . 

AY.  W.  Lundy,  A.  B . 

J.  D.  Clary . 

J.  W.  C.  Gardner . 

J.  R.  Lin . 

T.  B.  Winston . 

Rev.  Joseph  A.  Booker.  A.  M. 

Bennett  J.  Brown . 

O.  F.  Mason . 

J.  E.  Erwin . 

S.  S.  W aters . 

R.  S.  Thompson . 

S.  C.  Parish . 

O.  H.  Tucker . . 

J.  W.  Scroggs,  A.  M . 

Granville  T.  Storey . 

Ragan  and  Grisham . 

Edgar  Ballard . 

Ignatius  Conrad,  O.  S.  B . 

J.  L.  Spence . 


Sister  Demetria. 


Alameda. 

. do 

Belmont . 
Berkeley 

. do  ... 


Notre  Dame  Academy _ 

University  Academy . 

Belmont  School . 

Boone’s  University  School 
Head’s  (Miss)  School . 


Sister  Berclimans  Joseph  . ... 

AY  AY.  Anderson . 

AY  T.  Reid,  A.  M . 

P.  R.  Boone . 

Miss  Ann  Head . 


*  Statistics  of  1896-97. 
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and  other  private  secondary  schools  for  the  scholastic  year  1897-98 — Continued. 


Religious 

denomina¬ 

tion. 

Sec¬ 

ond¬ 

ary 

in¬ 

struct¬ 

ors. 

Students. 

Length  of  course  in  years. 

|  Emnber  in  military  drill. 

Eumber  of  volumes  in  library. 

Value  of 
grounds, 
build¬ 
ings, 

furni¬ 
ture, 
and  sci¬ 
entific 
appa¬ 
ratus. 

Second¬ 
ary  stu¬ 
dents. 

Elemen¬ 
tary  stu¬ 
dents. 

Preparing : 
college. 

for 

Gradu¬ 
ates  in 
1898. 

College 
prepara¬ 
tory  stu¬ 
dents  in 
the  class 
that 
gradu¬ 
ated  in 
1898. 

Clas¬ 

sical 

course. 

Scien¬ 

tific 

course. 

"3 

© 

*3 

§ 

£ 

3 

r2 

3 , 

a 

© 

fa 

r2 

© 

a 

£ 

© 

•a 

a 

<0 

*3 

a 

© 

fa 

© 

"3 

© 

*3 

a 

© 

*3 

a 

*3 

a 

© 

fa 

r2 

*3 

a 

© 

*3 

a 

© 

fH 

4 

5 

41 

7 

s 

9 

i© 

11 

IS 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

1© 

S© 

SI 

SS 

Eonsect  .. 

1 

1 

18 

16 

4 

2 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

$600 

2 

3 

63 

63 

140 

75 

40 

30 

12 

8 

2 

1 

"4 

300 

20,  000 

Eonsect  . . 

2 

0 

40 

39 

20 

25 

2 

4 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

"'6 

0 

600 

2 

1 

30 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0; 

100 

6,  500 

1 

1 

11 

11 

36 

32 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

50 

4,  000| 

0 

1 

28 

20 

27 

3 

2 

4 

0 

5,  000 

3 

2 

39 

26 

199 

277 

15 

1 

0 

1 

0 

3 

4 

0 

2,  000 

126,  992 

Eonsect  . . 

2 

1 

29 

24 

45 

47 

9 

7 

7 

4 

4 

3 

3 

4 

0 

2,  000 

1 

0 

15 

5 

20 

25 

10 

51 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

1,  500 

0 

1 

0 

10 

0 

20 

2 

o 

50 

o 

35 

0 

20 

10 

10 

0 

4 

30 

500 

10,  000 

2 

1 

20 

4 

3 

4 

0 

4 

0 

24 

700 

15,  000 

Eonsect  . . 

2 

0 

35 

32 

15 

38 

35 

32 

0 

0 

0 

0 

"4 

5,  000 

Eonsect  . . 

1 

2 

20 

15 

20 

20 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

500 

Eonsect  .. 

1 

1 

42 

38 

36 

32 

8 

6 

3 

2 

5 

1 

5 

1 

4 

0 

1,000 

3,  500 

M.E.  So  .. 

1 

1 

18 

19 

37 

22 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

0 

34 

1,300 

Christian . 

2 

0 

24 

19 

43 

58 

0 

0 

2 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

250 

8,  .000 

A.  M.E... 

1 

1 

9 

12 

23 

30 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

115 

5,  000 

Eonsect  . . 

2 

1 

14 

11 

60 

55 

3 

0 

25 

2,  500 

Eonsect  .. 

2 

1 

64 

57 

45 

38 

2 

2 

30 

25 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

54| 

3,  000 

Eonsect  .. 

2 

2 

30 

20 

20 

35 

5 

4 

3j 

2 

5 

4 

3 

4 

4 

0 

550 

5,  OOOj 

Eonsect  . 

1 

0 

18 

11 

27 

27 

2 

3 

2 

Q 

2 

0 

M.E.  So  .. 

2 

:  2 

40 

35; 

22 

29: 

20 

15 

12 

10 

4 

2 

4 

2 

4 

0 

500 

3,  600 

Eonsect  .. 

1 

o 

10 

8 

21 

411 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

35 

600! 

Eonsect  . . 

2 

1 

13 

15 

25 

291 

1 

4 

0 

4 

0 

4 

"*3 

0 

0 

4,  000| 

Eonsect  . . 

1 

;  3 

10 

17! 

20 

24! 

5 

3 

0 

8,  000 

Baptist . . . 

3 

’  3 

40 

20 

51 

56 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

4 

50 

500 

25,  000 

Baptis  t . . . 

1 

1 

2 

40: 

40 

21 

1 

0 

oi 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

40 

2,  000 

Eonsect  . . 

1 

1 

6 

13 

44 

46 

0 

l! 

4 

250 

3,  000 

Eonsect  .. 

1 

1 

31 

4l! 

7 

2 

4 

2 

1 

0 

4 

2 

4 

2 

4 

”"6 

200 

C,  020 

Eonsect  .. 

0 

2 

0 

15 

0 

25 

0 

12 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

30 

1,500 

Eonsect  . . 

2 

|  1 

44 

39; 

5 

8 

5 

4j 

4 

2 

1 

0 

1 

0 

4 

0 

500 

3,000 

Eonsect  . . 

2 

1  2 

65 

50’ 

57 

50 

10 

2 

2 

400 

6,  000 

Eonsect  . . 

0 

!  3 

25 

10 

15 

20 

8 

3 

9 

2 

5 

"0 

COO 

25,  000 

flontr  . 

3 

:  1 

55 

57 

0 

0 

2 

1 

9 

6 

2 

1 

4 

28 

1,  600 

22.  000 

^  O  . 

Eonsect 

4 

1  0 

49 

0 

23 

0 

50’ 000 

Eonsect  . . 

3 

0 

19 

20 

60 

65 

2 

. 

3 

5 

0 

300 

500 

Eriends . . . 

3 

3 

12 

15 

73 

65 

0 

1 

,-G 

i  1 

4 

0 

1,  200 

27,  000 

R.  C . 

6 

0 

30 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3,  000 

Eonsect  .. 

3 

0 

35 

38 

70 

60 

8 

5 

10 

12 

0 

0 

0!  0 

i 

’”2 

0 

300 

5,000 

R. C  ..... 

0 

2 

0 

8 

30 

40 

0 

8 

0 

1 

0 

1 

4 

R.  C . 

0 

2 

0 

20 

1  0 

100 

0 

! 

0 

3 

Eonsect  .. 

5 

0 

37 

0 

13 

0 

2 

0 

17 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 

4 

0 

8,  000 

Cong . 

7 

1 

66 

1 

23 

0 

6 

0 

29 

0 

14 

0 

14 

0 

4 

07 

1,200 

150, 000 

Eonsect  .. 

6 

0 

45 

0 

i  0 

0 

4 

0 

41 

0 

16 

0 

15 

0 

4 

0 

2,  000 

20,  000 

Epis . 

1 

13 

0 

52 

11 

32 

0 

12 

0 

1 

0 

12 

0 

5 

1  4 

0 

1,700 

30, 000 

ED  98- - 142 


51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74. 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 

81 

82 

83 

84 

85 

86 

87 

88 

88 

90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 

86 


97 

98 

99 

100 

101 

102 

103 

101 

105 

106 

107 

108 

109 

110 

111 

112 

113 

114 

115 

116 

117 

118 

119 

120 

121 

122 

123 

124 

125 

126 

127 

128 

129 

130 

131 

132 

133 

134 

135 
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Table  43. — Statistics  of  private  high  schools ,  endowed  academies ,  seminaries , 


State  and  post-office. 


Name. 


Principal. 


I 


2 


3 


c  ali  fo  rnia — continued. 


Burlingame . 

Colusa . . . 

East  Oakland . 

Grass  Yalley . 

Healdsburg . 

Irvington . . — 

Lakeport . 

Los  Angeles  (217  S.  Broad¬ 
way,  Potomac  Block) . 

Los  Angeles . 

Los  Angeles  (865  West  I 
23d  st.). 

Los  Angeles . 

- do . 

Martinez  . . 

Marysville . .. . 

Nordlioff . 

North  Temescal . 

Oakland . 

- do . 

Ontario . 

Pasadena  (49  Euclid  ave., 
South.) 

Pasadena  (124  Euclid  ave., 
South). 

Petaluma . 

Bedwood  City . 

Sacramento . 

Sacramento  (12th  and  K 
sts.). 

Sacramento . 

San  Diego . 

_ do . 

San  Francisco  (Ellis  and 
Franklin  sts.). 

San  Francisco  (Dolores  st., 
bet.  18th  and  17th  sts.). 
San  Francisco  (1849  Jack- 
son  st.). 

San  Francisco  (2126  Cal¬ 
ifornia  st.). 

San  Francisco  (2234  Pacific 
ave.). 

San  Francisco  (Fremont 
and  Harrison  sts.). 

Sau  Francisco  (1901  Pow¬ 
ell  st.). 

San  Francisco  (Eddy  and 
Larkin  sts.). 

San  Francisco  (1623Broad- 
way  st.). 

San  Francisco  (671  Mis¬ 
sion  st.). 

San  Francisco  (3300  Wash¬ 
ington  at.). 

San  Francisco  (2124  Cali¬ 
fornia  st  ). 


Hoitt’s  School  for  Boys* . 

Convent  School  of  St."  Aloysius.  .. 
Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  Academy  . . 

Mount  St.  Mary’s  Academy . 

Healdsburg  College . 

Curtner  Seminary . 

Lakeport  Academy . 

Collegiate  School"  for  Boys  and 
Men. 

Los  Angeles  Military  Academy  . . 

Marlborough  School  for  Girls  .... 

Marsh’s  (Miss)  School  for  Girls*  . 

St.  Mary’s  Academy . 

Novitiate  of  the  Brothers  of  the 
Christian  School. 

College  of  Notre  Dame . 

Thacker’s  School  (Casa  de  Piedra 
Banch). 

Sacred  Heart  School  (girls) . 

Con  vent  of  Onr  Lady  ol  the  Sacred 
Heart. 

Horton’s  (Miss)  School . 

Chaffey  College . 

Classical  School  for  Boys . 

English-Classical  School  for 
Boys. 

St.  Vincent’s  Academy* . 

Academv  of  Notre  Dame* . 

Howe’s  High  School  and  Normal 
Institute.  * 

Sacramento  Institute . . 

St.  Joseph’s  Academy . 

Academy  of  Our  Lady  of  Peace.. 

Southwest  Institute . 

Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart.... 

College  of  Notre  Dame . 

Hamlin  School  and  Yan  Ness 
Seminary. 

Irving  Institute . 

Murison’s  (Miss)  School.. . 

Our  Lady  of  Mercy’s  Academy  .. 

Presentation  Convent . . 

Sacred  Heart  College . 

St.  Bridgid’s  School” . 

St.  Yincent’s  School . 

Trinity  School . 

Urban  School . 


Ira  G.  Hoitt,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D . 

Sister  M.  Bernardino . 

Sister  M.  Euphrasia . 

Sister  M.  Columha . 

B.  S.  Owen . 

H.  C.  Ingram . . . . . 

John  Overholser . 

Anselm  B.  Brown,  A.  M . 

Greenville  C.  Emery  and 
Horace  A.  Brown. 

Mrs.  George  A.  Caswell _ 

Abby  Stuart  Marsh . 

Sister  Wilhelmina . 

Brother  Theodoras . 

Sister  Mary  Loretto  . . 

Sherman  D.  Thacker,  A.  B., 
LL.B. 

Sister  M.  Gabriel . . 

Beverend  Mother  Delphine... 

Miss  Sarah  W.  Horton . 

William  T.  Bandall,  dean . 

Stephen  Cutter  Clark,  A.  B  . . . 

Miss  Anna  B.  Orton . 

Sister  Mary  Leocadia . . 

Sister  Loui"s  de  Gonzague . 

Edward  Howe,  jr . 

Brother  Ambrose . 

Sister  Mercy . . 

Sister  of  St. "Joseph . 

Misses  Way  and  Kinney . 


Sister  Julia  Theresa . 

Miss  Sarah  D.  Hamlin . 

Bev.  Edward  B.  Church,  A.  M. 

Miss  E.  L.  Murison . . 

Sister  of  Mercy . . . 

Beverend  Mother  M.  Jose¬ 
phine. 

Brother  Erminohl . 

Sister  M.  Yalentina . 

Sister  Mary  Yincent . 

Bev.  E.  B.  Spalding,  L.  H.  D . . . 
C.  Brier . 


Statistics  of  1896-97. 


PRIVATE  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS, 
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and  other  private  secondary  schools  for  the  scholastic  year  1897-98 — Continued. 


Students. 


Eeligious 

denomina¬ 

tion. 

Sec¬ 

ond¬ 

ary 

in¬ 

struct¬ 

ors. 

Length  of  course  in  years. 

Eumber  in  military  drill. 

Eumber  of  volumes  in  library. 

Value  of 
grounds, 
“  build- 
ings, 
furni¬ 
ture, 
and  sci¬ 
entific 
appa¬ 
ratus. 

Second¬ 
ary  stu¬ 
dents. 

Elemen¬ 
tary  stu¬ 
dents. 

Preparing  for 
college. 

Gradu¬ 
ates  in 
1898. 

College 
prepara¬ 
tory  stu¬ 
dents  in 
the  class 
that 
gradu¬ 
ated  in 
1898. 

Clas¬ 

sical 

course. 

Scien¬ 

tific 

course. 

l3 

S 

6 

13 

J 

13 

a 

A 

a 

® 

Is 

a 

© 

a 

Q 

£ 

® 

© 

I 

|05 

13 

S 

® 

a 

® 

PR 

© 

13 

s 
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1 

pR 

r2 

© 

13 

a 

© 

ft 

4 

5 

6 

7 

s 

9 

io 

11 

12 

13 

14 

« 

16 

19 

19 

20 

21 

23 

Eonseet  .. 

4 

0 

19 

0 

22 

0 

2 

0 

10 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

500 

E.  C . 

c 

1 

0 

9 

29 

52 

0 

3 

E.  C . 

0 

5 

0 

20 

30 

150 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

500 

E.  C . 

0 

2 

0 

7 

75 

118 

3 

1,  000 

$50,  000 

3 

2 

42 

39 

67 

74 

5 

2 

r... 

*6 

642 

42,  485 

2 

6 

0 

45 

o 

40 

0 

3 

0 

2 

Eon  sect  .. 

1 

1 

20 

20 

4 

3 

1 

0 

4 

0 

300 

5,000 

1 

0 

10 

0 

H 

c 

1 

0 

1 

0 

o 

0 

0 

4 

0 

18 

0 

50 

0 

4 

0 

4 

o 

o 

0 

j 

4 

18 

1,  000 

40,  000 

0 

5 

0 

75 

12 

0 

75 

0 

6 

!  o 

0 

2 

4 

0 

500 

10,  000 

Epis . 

2 

3 

0 

0 

32 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

4 

150 

2,  000 

E.  C . 

0 

3 

0 

50 

75 

50 

36 

0 

4 

10O 

10,  000 

E.  C . 

0 

21 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

2,  000 

E.  C . 

0 

7 

0 

30 

40 

65 

0 

2 

1 

4 

Eonseet  .. 

6 

0 

15 

0 

5 

0 

j  12 

o 

3 

0 

4 

0 

400 

15,  000 

E.  C . 

0 

2 

0 

15 

. 

85 

1 

0 

0 

i 

3 

400 

E.  C . 

0 

5 

0 

12 

0 

60 

0 

4 

3 

*0 

500,  000 

Eonseet  .. 

1 

5 

2 

18 

'  50 

73 

1 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

M.  E . 

(a) 

Eonseet . . 

2 

1 

16 

0 

17 

0 

15 

o 

0 

0 

o 

0 

4 

16 

2,  000 

Eonseet  .. 

1 

6 

0 

25 

| 

0 

45 

0 

5 

0 

3 

E.  C . 

0 

2 

10 

20 

75 

80 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

3 

4 

0 

640 

42,  000 

E.  0 . 

0 

2 

0 

14 

25 

50 

1 

o 

o 

o 

0 

3 

350 

Eonseet  .. 

2 

1 

15 

30 

50 

54 

0 

'"o 

6 

o 

1 

3 

.... 

0 

800 

E.  C . 

6 

0 

45 

0 

180 

0 

5 

o 

10 

o 

1 

6 

0 

5 

0 

2,500 

15,  000 

E.  G . 

0 

4 

0 

30; 

0 

170 

0 

o 

o 

4 

0 

!  4 

o' 

200 

E.  C . 

0 

2 

0 

30 

60 

90 

o 

4 

*4 

1 

Eonseet  . . 

0 

5 

0 

24 

12 

54 

0 

3 

0 

6 

0 

3 

0 

3 

4 

0 

200 

6,000 

E.  C . i 

0 

8 

o 

90 

0 

161 

o 

4 

o 

'  0 

2 

0 

2,  500 

E.  C . 

0 

3 

0 

30! 

20 

1 

170! 

o 

4 

o 

I  ! 

0 

0 

1,  600 

1 

300,  0C0 

Eonseet  . . 

0 

10 

0 

52 

5 

40 

0 

3 

0 

J 

4 

1 

2,  000 

5,000 

P.  E . 

4 

6 

0 

48 

10 

124 

o 

0 

0 

14 

o 

1  4 

4 

0 

I 

2,  000 

Eonseet .. 

3 

5 

0 

45 

0 

30 

0 

0 

0 

J 

0 

2 

0 

!  • 

1 

4 

0 

500 

E.  C . 

0 

4 

0 

20 

250 

220 

o 

11 

o 

0 

1 

3 

714 

1 

E.  C . 

0 

1 

0 

16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

J 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3 

6,  000 

30,  000 

E.  C . 

5 

O 

150 

0 

350 

0 

60 

0 

100 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

3 

0 

5,  000 

40,  000 

E.  C . 

0 

2 

0 

13 

170 

243 

0 

3 

1,  000 

E.  C . 

0 

4 

10 

78 

347 

460 

3 

4 

3! 

23,  000 

Epis . . 

7 

O 

60 

0 

43 

0 

8 

0 

0 

°i 

12 

0 

6 

0 

J 

0 

250 

40,  000 

Eonseet  ... 

3 

2 

22 

0 

40 

0 

2 

0 

13 

0 

J 

n 

J 

n 

100 

< 

h  See 

i  University  -table 

for  s 

1 

statistics 

of  C 

i 

lhaffey  C 

1 

ollege. 

97 

98 

99 

100 

101 

102 

193 

104 

105 

106 

107 

108 

109 

110 

111 

112 

113 

114 

115 

116 

117 

118 

119 

120 

121 

122 

123 

124 

125 

126 

127 

128 

129 

130 

131 

132 

133 

134 

135 


136 

137 

138 

139 

140 

141 

142 

143 

144 

145 

146 

147 

148 

149 

150 

151 

152 

153 

154 

155 

156 

157 

158 

159 

160 

161 

162 

163 

164 

165 

166 

167 

168 

169 

170 

171 

172 

173 

174 

175 

176 

177 

178 

179 

180 
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Table  43. — Statistics  of  private  high  schools,  endowed  academies,  seminaries, 


State  and  post-office. 


Name. 


Principal. 


1 


2 


3 


California — continued. 


San  [Francisco  (2014  Yan 
Ness  ave.). 

San  [Francisco  (1718  Sacra¬ 
mento  st.). 

San  Jose  (San  [Fernando  st., 
bet.  Market  and  1st  sts.). 

San  Leander . 

San  Luis  Obispo . 

San  Mateo . 

- do . 

San  Rafael . 

. do . 


West’s  (Miss)  School  for  Girls.... 

Ziska  Institute  (Girls) . 

St.  Joseph’s  College*  (Boys) . 

Saint  Mary’s  Academy . 

Academy  of  Immaculate  Heart  of 
Mary. 

St.  Margaret’s  School . 

St.  Matthew’s  School . 

[Dominican  College . 

Mount  Tamalpais  Military  Acad- 


_ do . 

Santa  Barbara . 

Santa  Clara . 

Santa  Cruz  . 

Santa  Rosa......... 

Shorb . 

Stockton . 

. do . 

Vallejo  (Florida  st.) 
Woodland . 


©my. 

Selbourne  School  for  Boys . 

Santa  Barbara  Collegiate  Institute 

Notre  Dame  Academy . 

School  of  the  Holy  Cross . 

TJrsuline  Academy  of  the  Sacred 
Heart. 

Academy  of  the  Holy  Names  * . . . . 

St.  Agnes  Academy . 

St.  Mary’s  College . 

St.  Vincent’s  Convent  School . 

Academy  of  Holy  Rosary . 


COLORADO. 


Boulder. . . . 
Canon  City 
Del  Norte.. 

Leadville . . 
Montclair. . 


Mount  St.  Gertrude . 

Mount  St.  Scholastica’s  Academy. 
The  Presbyterian  College  of  the 
Southwest. 

St.  Mary’s  School . 

J arvis  Hall  Military  Academy  . . . 


Miss  Mary  B.  West . 

Mme.  B.  Ziska,  M.  A . 

Rev.  D.  J.  Mahoney,  S.  J . 

Sisters  of  St.  Dominic . 

Sister  Mencia . 

Rev.  George  Wallace,  A.  M  . . . 
Rev.  Alfred  Lee  Brewer,  D.  D. 

Mother  Louis . 

Arthur  Crosby,  A.  M . 

Rev.  Charles  Hitchcock . 

T.  H.McCnne,  M.  A . . 

Sister  Louis  de  Gonzague . 

Sister  M.  Joseph . 

Sister  Agatha  Reynolds . 

Sister  Mary  Delphine . 

Sister  M.  Rose . 

Brother  John  Henry . 

Sister  M.  Agnes . 

G.  M.  Barbara. . . . 


Sister  M.  Marguerite - 

Sister  M.  Caliista  Blake  . 
Enos  P.  Baker,  president 

Sister  M.  Agatha . 

George  Clarke,  Ph.  D - 


CONNECTICUT. 


Baltic . . . 

Black  Hall . 

Bridgejjort  (89  Courtland 
Hill). 

Bridgeport  (176  Park  ave.) . 
Bridgeport  (416  Fairfield 
ave.). 

Brookfield  Center . . . 

Cheshire . 

Clinton . . . 

Colchester . 

Cornwall . 

Easton . 

Fairfield . 

Falls  Village . „ . 

Farmington  . . 

Glastonbury . 

Greenwich . . 

Hamden . 

Hartford  (1204  Asylum  ave.) 

Lakeville . 

. do . 

Lyme . 


Academy  of  the  Holy  Family . 

Black  Hail  School . 

The  Courtland  School  . . . 

Park  Avenue  Institute . . 

The  University  School . 

The  Curtis  School  for  Boys . 

Episcopal  Academy  of  Connecticut 

Morgan  School . 

Bacon  Academy . 

Housatonic  Valley  Institute . 

Easton  Academy . . 

Fairfield  Academv . . 

The  David  M.  Hunt  School . 

Porter  (Miss)  and  Dow’s  (Mrs.) 
School. 

Glastonbury  Academy . 

Greenwich  Academy . 

Hamden  Hall . 

W oodside  Seminary . 

The  Hotchkiss  School . 

The  Taconic  School  for  Girls . 

Boxwood  School . 


Sister  Mary  Car  in  e . 

Charles  G.  Bartlett . 

Miss  Frances  A.  Marble . 

Seth  B.  Jones . 

Vincent  C.  Peck . 

Frederick  S.  Curtis . 

E.  D.  Woodbury . 

Dwight  Holbrook . 

James  R.  Tucker . 

H.  B.  MacFarland,  S.  B . 

William  M.  Gallup . 

Francis  H.  Brewer . 

Frederick  T.  Persons,  B.  A _ 

Miss  Porter  and  Mrs.  Dow . . . 

S.  Archibald  Smith,  B.  A . 

J.  H.  Root . 

Wm.  C.  Raymond . 

Miss  Sara  J.  Smith . 

Edward  G.  Coy,  M.  A . 

Miss  Eliza  Hardy  Lord . 

Mrs.  Richard  Sill  Griswold... 


*  Statistics  of  1896-97. 
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Table  43. — Statistics  of  private  high  schools,  endoived  academies,  seminaries, 


State  and  post-office. 


Name. 


Principal. 


1 


3 


Connecticut — continued. 


Mystic . . 

New  Canaan . 

New  Haven  (18  Insurance 
Building). 

New  Haven  (High  st.) . 

New  Haven  (97  Whitney 
ave.). 

New  Haven  (57  Elm  st.) - 

New  Haven  (56  Hillhouse 
ave.). 

New  Haven  (33  Wall  st.)  . . 

New  Haven  (424  Temple  st.) 

New  London . 

- do . 

New  Milfoi'd . . 

_ do . . 

New  Preston . 

Newtown . . 

Norfolk _ 

North  Stonington . 

Norwalk . 

Norwalk  (Hillside) - 

Norwalk . 

Norwich  (280  Broadway) .. 

Pomfret . 

Putnam  _ _ _ _ _ 

Redding . . 

Saybrook . 

Simsbury  . 

Stamford . . 

- do . 

Stamford  (5  and  7  Willow 
st.). 

Suffield . 

Wallingford . — 

Washington . 

Waterbury . 

. do . 

Watertown - - 

Westport  . . 

Wilton . 

_ do . 

Winsted . . 

W  oodbury . 

Woodstock . 


Mystic  Yalley  English  and  Clas¬ 
sical  Institute. 

New  Canaan  Institute - - .. 

Gile  Grammar  School . 

Hopkins  Grammar  School . 

Johnstone’s  (Miss)  School . 

Orton  and  Nichols  (Misses)  School. 

West  End  Institute,  boarding  and 
day  school  for  girls. 

Whedon’s  (Miss)  School  for  Girls 
and  Boys. 

Willard’s  (Miss)  School  for  Girls. . 

Bulkeley  School . . . 

Williams  Memorial  Institute. . . . . 

Ingleside  School . 

Rectory  School . . 

TJpson  Seminary . 

Newtown  Academy . 

The  Robbins  School . 

Edgar  Wheeler  School. . . 

Baird’s  (Miss)  Institute . 

Mead’s  (Mrs.)  School  for  Girls - 

Norwalk  Preparatory  School. - - 

Norwich  Eree  Academy . 

Pomfret  School . . . 

Notre  Dame  Academy . . 

Hill  Academy . 

Shepard’s  (Miss)  Private  School.. 

McLean  Seminary . 

Aiken’s  (Miss)  School  for  Young 
Ladies.* 

King’s  School  for  Boys . 

Low’s  (Miss)  Boarding  School.... 

Connecticut  Literary  Institution. 

Rosemary  Hall . . . 

The  Gunnery . 

Congregation  de  Notre  Dame . 

St.  Margaret’s  School . 

The  Taft  School . 

Staples  High  School . 

Wilton  Academy _ _ 

Wilton  Educational  Institute . 

Gilbert  School* . 

Parker  Academy . . 

Woodstock  Academy. . 


John  Knight  Bucklyn . . 

Mrs.  E.  E.  Ayres . 

Theo.  B.  Wilson . 

George  L.  Eox,  rector.. . 

Miss  Mary  Sibyl  Johnstone  .. 

Miss  Rebecca  Orton  and  Miss 
Emily  R.  Nichols. 

Mrs.  and  Miss  Cady . 

Miss  Susan  H.  Whedon  _ _ 

Miss  Charlotte  A.  Willard _ 

Walter  A.  Towne . . 

Colin  S.  Buell . 

Mrs.  William  D.  Black . 

Rev.  Haynes  L.  Everest . 

Rev.  Henry  Upson . 

H.  H.  Hoyt... . . 

Howard  W.  Carter . . 

H.  S.  Young,  B.  A . 

Miss  Cornelia  E.  Baird . . 

Mrs.  Melville  Emory  Mead  . . . 

Carl  A.  Karstrom,  A.  M . 

Robert  P.  Keep,  Ph.D . 

Wm.  Beach  Olmstead . 


Ered.  J.  Perrine . . . 

Miss  E.  C.  Shepard . . . 

John  B.  McLean . 

Mrs.  Harriet  B.  E.  Devan . 

Hiram  U.  King . 

Miss  Low  and  Miss  Heywood. 

Harry  L.  Thompson,  P.  B . 

Miss  Caroline  Ruutz-Kees _ 

John  C.  Brinsmade . . 

Sister  St.  Stanislaus . 

Miss  Mary  R.  Hillard . 

Horace  D.  Taft . 

Henry  S.  Pratt . 

Edward  Olmstead . 

Charles  W.  Whitlock. ........ 

John  Eastman  Clarke,  Ph.  D.. 

Hamilton  Byron  Moore - 

E.  R.  Hall,  A.  B . 


DELAWARE. 


Dover . . 

Newark . 

Wilmington . . 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 


Wilmington  Conference  Seminary 

Academy  of  Newark . 

Eriends  School . 


W.  L.  Gooding _ 

J.  David  Jaquette 
Isaac  T.  J ohnson  . 


Georgetown . 

Washington  (Maryland 
are.  and  8  th  st.  S  W.). 


The  Linthicum  Institute  . . 

Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart .... 


R.  C.  Balinger.... . . ..u  . 

Sister  Mary  Wilfrid,  O.  S.  D 
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0 

160 

0 

20 

0 

10 

1 

4 

4,  000 

100,  000 

213 

Epis . . 

0 

14 

0 

90 

0 

80 

0 

7 

0 

6 

0 

3 

5 

214 

ISTonsect  .. 

6 

0 

57 

0 

0 

0 

24 

0 

33 

0 

13 

0 

13 

0 

5 

0 

400 

30,  000 

215 

Nonsect  . . 

1 

1 

10 

15 

10 

12 

1 

5 

3 

1,000 

216 

Corur . 

1 

5 

5 

4 

0 

1 

217 

:  ISTonsect  .. 

2 

0 

28 

0 

20 

0 

4 

0 

2 

0 

10 

0 

4 

0 

4 

G 

1,000 

20,  000 

218 

Nonsect  .. 

2 

4 

54 

79 

0 

0 

0 

5 

8 

2 

2 

9 

1 

3 

4 

0 

3,  300 

105,  000 

219 

Nonsect  .. 

1 

1 

7 

5 

11 

10 

0 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

150 

3,  000 

220 

Nonsect  .. 

1 

3 

34 

13 

5 

4 

0 

1 

3 

1 

4 

5 

0 

1 

”’4 

0 

500 

221 

M.Epis... 

4 

2 

54 

52 

20 

33 

10 

0 

2 

0 

13 

11 

5 

1 

3 

0 

2,  300 

75,  000 

222 

Nonsect  . . 

2 

1 

20 

10 

4 

7 

2 

0 

0 

3 

3 

0 

500 

10,  000 

223 

Eriends... 

5 

2 

53 

40 

61 

52 

1 

3 

6 

1 

2 

6 

2 

3 

4 

0 

763 

35,  000 

224 

Nonsect  .. 

6 

0 

43 

0 

82 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

30,000 

225 

R.C . 

0 

1 

4 

0 

15 

0 

50 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

l  2 

"’4 

0 

1,000 

75,  000 

220 

22( 

227 

223 

229 

230 

231 

232 

233 

234 

235 

236 

237 

238 

239 

240 

241 

242 

243 

244 

245 

246 

247 

248 

249 

250 

251 

252 

253 

254 

255 

256 

257 

258 

259 

260 

261 

262 

263 

264 

265 
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Table  43. — Statistics  of  private  high  schools ,  endowed  academics,  seminaries , 


State  and  post-office. 


Name. 


Principal. 


1  2 


3 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA— 
continued. 


Washington . 

Washington  (1342  Vermont 
ave.). 

Washington  (914  14th  st. 
NW.). 

Washington  (1409  Corco¬ 
ran  st.). 

Washington  (1811  I  st. 
NW.). 

Washington  ( 1212-1214 14th 
st.NW.). 

Washington  (1312  Massa¬ 
chusetts  ave.). 
Washington  (1623  N.  st. 
NW.). 

Washington  (1100  M.  st. 
NW.). 

Washington  (822  Connect¬ 
icut  ave.). 

Washington  (1206  18th  st.)  - 
Washington  (6  01  East 
Capitol  st.). 

Washington  (1225  Vermont 
ave.). 

Washington . 

W  ashington  (1823  J  efferson 
place). 

Washington  (3d  and  T  sts. 
NW.). 

W  ashington . . . 


Academy  of  the  Visitation . 

Chenoweth  Institute . 

Emerson  Institute . 

English  and  Classical  School  for 
Boys. 

Friends  Select  School . 

Gunston  Institute  (Girls) . 

Holy  Cross  Academy . 

McDonald-Ellis  School  for  Girls  . . 

Mount  Vernon  Seminary  * . 

National  Capital  University 
School. 

The  Olney  School . 

St.  Cecilia’s  Academy . I 

St.  John’s  College . 

School  of  Notre  Dame . 

The  University  School . . . I 

Washington  College  for  Young 
Ladies. 

Way  land  Seminary  and  College  ... 


Mother  Mary  Agnes  Mathaney 
Miss  Chenoweth  and  Mrs.  E. 
C.  Sloan. 

Charles  B.  Young,  Ph.  D . 

Wm.  H.  Putnam . 

T.  W.  Sidwell . 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beverly  B.  Ma¬ 
son. 

Sister  M.  Angelica . 

Edwin  B.  Lewis,  A.  M.,  M.  D. . 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  J.  Somers . 

Warren  Waverly  Phelan . 

Misses  Dorsey . 

Mother  M.  Augusta . 

Bev.  Brother  Fahrician . 

Sister  Mary  Euphrasia . 

Itobert  L.  Preston,  A.  B . 

F.  Menefee . 

George  Bice  Hc-vey . 


FLORIDA. 


Gainesville . . 

Jacksonville 

. do . . 

Key  W est . . . 

San  Antonio 
Tampa . 


Tebeau’s  (Miss)  Boarding  and 
Day  School. 

Ed  ward- Waters  College . 

St.  Joseph’s  Academy* . 

Convent  of  Mary  Immaculate  *  . . . 

Holy  Name  Academy . . 

Convent  of  the  Holy  Names . 


Miss  Maggie  Teheau . 

Bev.  J.  P.  Q.  Wallace . 

Mother  M.  Claverie* . 

Sister  Mar3r  Florentine,  su¬ 
perior. 

Bev.  Mother  Boniface,  O.  S.  B. 
Sister  M.  Theophile,  superior. 


GEORGIA. 


Ai’gbi.... . 

Athens  (312  Prince  ave.) . . . 

Athens . 

_ do . 

Atlanta  (99  Leonard  st.) 

Atlanta . 

Auburn . 

Augusta . 

- do . 

_ do . 

Birmingham . 

Blue  Bidge . 

Canton  . . 

Carnesville . 

Cartersville . . . 

Cedartown . 


Houston  High  School . 

Home  School  for  Young  Ladies. . . 

Jeruel  Academy . 

Knox  Institute . 

Spelman  Seminary . . 

Washington  Seminary..... . 

Perry-Bain ey  College  * . 

Academy  of  Bichmond  County  . . . 

St.  Mary’s  Academy . 

Summerville  Academy . 

Birmingham  High  School . 

Blue  Bidge  High  School  * . 

Etowah  Military  institute  * . 

Carnesville  High  School . 

West  End  Institute  * . 

The  Samuel  Benedict  Memorial 
School. 


J.  E.  IV, well . 

Miss  C.  Sosnowski.... . 

J.  H .  Brown . 

L.  S.  Clark,  A.  M . 

Harriet  E.  Giles . 

Mrs.  W.  T.  Chandler . 

Wm.  Henry  Strickland . 

Charles  H.  Withrow . 

Sister  Mary  Peter . 

Arthur  Grabowskie,  Ph.  D - 

J.  O.  Brand . - . 

W.  W.  Gaines . 

C.  L.  Gunnels . 

W.  H.  Cobb . 

Mrs.  Florence  C.  Harris . 

Ernest  M.  Benedict,  A.  B . 


*  Statistics  of  1896-97. 


PRIVATE  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 
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and  other  private  secondary  schools  for  the  scholastic  year  1S97-9S — Continued. 


Religious 

denomina¬ 

tion. 

Sec¬ 

ond¬ 

ary 

in¬ 

struct¬ 

ors. 

Second¬ 
ary  stu¬ 
dents. 

Elemen¬ 
tary  stu¬ 
dents. 

Preparing  for 
college. 

Gradu 
ates in 
1898. 

College 
prepara¬ 
tory  stu¬ 
dents  in 
the  class 
that 
gradu¬ 
ated  in 
1898. 

Length  of  course  in  years. 

I  Number  in  military  drill. 

Number  of  volumes  in  librai 

Value  of 
grounds, 
build¬ 
ings, 
furni¬ 
ture, 
and  sci¬ 
entific 
appa¬ 
ratus  . 

Clas¬ 

sical 

course. 

Scien¬ 

tific 

course. 

Male. 

|  Female.  | 

Male. 

Female. 

6 

’cS 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

© 

o 3 

'ci 

a 

© 

& 

r2 

a 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

4 

5 

6 

* 

8 

9 

19 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

1«S 

17 

IS 

19 

SO 

21 

22 

R,  C 

0 

10 

0 

70 

0 

20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Meth . 

2 

2 

1 

22 

2 

5 

0 

2 

0 

0 

5 

0 

500 

Nonsect  .. 

1 

1 

45 

0 

15 

0 

15 

0 

10 

.... 

0 

14 

0 

8 

0 

1 

4 

» 

400 

I 

2 

1 

7 

5 

3 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

4 

0 

Nonsect  .. 

2 

8 

34 

33 

84 

40 

3 

2 

7 

3 

2 

5 

2 

3 

4 

0 

500 

$65,  000 

15 

0 

45 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

2 

0 

2 

1 

R.  C . 

0 

7 

0 

55 

0 

0 

6 

4 

• 

Nonsect  . . 

0 

14 

0 

40 

0 

15 

0 

10 

0 

1 

2,  000 

Nonsect  . . 

0 

4' 

0 

80 

0 

45 

0 

5 

0 

1 

1  13 

2,  000 

Nonsect  . . 

4 

0 

25 

0 

8 

0 

6 

0 

10 

0 

5 

0 

5 

0 

4 

0 

1,000 

Nonsect  . . 

0 

5 

i  0 

16 

0 

n 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

400 

300 

R.  C . 

2 

!  31 

0 

29 

35 

121 

0 

3 

0 

2 

0 

3 

0 

2 

4 

0 

:  1,200 

R.  C . 

6 

0 

73 

0 

42 

0 

73 

0 

0 

0 

10 

o' 

10 

0 

4 

0 

3,500 

150, 000 

1 

R.  C . 

0 

4 

0 

30 

0 

I  520 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1  1 

3,  000 

I 

Nonsect 

3 

0 

23 

0 

11 

0 

7 

0 

16 

0 

3 

i  3 

0 

0 

Nonsect  . . 

0 

15 

1  0 

54 

0 

6 

0 

6 

| 

2,  000 

125, 000 

Rapt . 

4 

5 

52 

41 

27 

21 

17 

3 

8 

13 

4 

0 

4 

52 

2,  000 

60,  000 

P.  E . 

0 

* 

„ 

15 

0 

40 

0 

1 

10,  000 

A.  M.E... 

1 

1 

5 

7 

!  47 

39 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

100 

25,  000! 

R.  C . 

0 

2 

0 

26 

;  56 

135 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4 

0 

300 

50,  000| 

R.  C . 

0 

2 

0 

23 

153 

429 

0 

2 

300 

1  75, 000! 

R.  C . 

0 

5 

0 

14 

1  8 

9 

!  „ 

2 

300 

10,  000 

R.  C . 

0 

4 

10 

39 

'  247 

326 

1  8 

5 

2 

•  3 

4 

0 

1,  000 

40,  000 

Rapt . 

1 

4 

66 

44 

65 

27 

. 

2 

| 

7 

6 

7 

6 

3 

0 

300 

3,  000 

Nonsect . . 

0 

4 

1  0 

25 

0 

35 

0 

5 

0 

g 

1 

600 

Rant . 

1 

2 

24 

19 

77 

101 

2 

2 

2 

3 

!  4 

212 

10,  000 

Cong . 

2 

1 

10 

10 

103 

|  181 

10 

10 

1 

i  3 

1 

3 

3 

"6 

125 

4,  000 

Bapt . 

0 

9 

0 

53 

0 

397 

0 

6 

0 

8 

0 

0 

4 

0 

3,  300 

160,  000 

N onsect  . . 

1 

7 

0 

106 

0 

53 

0 

8 

0 

18 

0 

4 

:  1 

0 

3,  000 

40, 000 

Bapt . 

1 

1 

78 

54 

116 

52 

10 

11 

7 

9 

6 

7 

0 

0 

4 

0 

10,  000 

Nonsect  - . 

5 

0 

101 

0 

0 

!  0 

0 

13 

4 

101 

75,  000 

R.  C . 

0 

4 

0 

32 

0 

153 

0 

5 

0 

3 

4 

Nonsect .. 

1 

2 

14 

7 

41 

i  53 

4 

3 

7 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1,200 

7,  200 

M.E.  So  .. 

1 

1 

17 

24 

33 

1  30 

3 

1 

3 

1 

3 

1 

Meth  . . .  „ . 

1 

0 

5 

5 

75 

!  43 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

200 

1,  500 

Nonsect .. 

2 

2 

30 

24 

55 

56 

5 

5 

4 

....■ 

350 

1,  500 

Non  sect .. 

1 

1 

26 

18 

57 

73 

4 

3 

1,  600 

Nonsect .. 

1 

j  1 

10 

40 

20 

20 

2 

6 

!  1 

0 

0 

6 

3 

2 

4 

0 

1,000 

8,  000 

Nonsect  .. 

3 

1  1 

17 

13 

62 

40 

I  1 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

3 

0 

1,  000 

25,  000 

227 

228 


229 

230 

231 

232 

233 

234 

235 

236 

237 

238 

239 

240 

241 

242 

243 


244 

245 

246 

247 

248 

249 


250 

251 

252 

253 

254 

255 

256 

257 

258  i 

259 

260 
261 
262 

263 

264 

265 


266 

267 

268 

269 

270 

271 

272 

273 

274 

275 

276 

277 

278 

279 

280 

281 

282 

283 

284 

285 

286 

287 

288 

289 

290' 

291 

292 

293 

294 

295 

296 

297 

298 

299 

300 

301 

302 

303 

304 

305 

306 

307 

308 

309 

310 

311 

312 

313 

314 

315 

316 

317 

318 

319 
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Table  43. — Statistics  of  private  high  schools ,  endowed  academies,  seminaries } 


State  and  post-office. 

Name. 

Principal. 

1 

3 

3 

Georgia.— continued. 

I  Prof.  A  .  E.  T.nshley  . 

1  A.  M.  Dugvan . _ 

Moore’s  (Miss)  Private  School.... 

Miss  Ruth  Moore _  . 

J.  E.  McRee . . 

J  ordan  H.  Sanford . 

Dalton . 

1  J.  G.  McLellan . 

F.  H.  Gaines,  president _ 

Donald  Fraser  High  School  (Boys) 

G.  Holman  Gardner . . . 

L.  K".  Benson _ 

W.  J.  Moore . . 

Rev.  J.  A.  Sharp,  A.  B . 

Carle  R.  Thompson . 

G.  F.  Oliphant  and  J.  W.  Den- 
nington. 

J.  W alter  Mason . 

Hamilton . 

West  Georgia  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College. 

Hartwell  Institute* . . . 

J.  O.  Pettis . 

Hartwell . . 

M.  L.  Parker,  A.  M . 

A.  B.  Greene,  A.  B . 

J.  C.  Y.  Worthy,  A.  M 

Hiawassee . 

Hiawassee  Hio-h  School . 

Trwinton . . . 

Ta.lma.ge  Institute _ _ _ 

Jackson  . 

.Taclrson  Institute _ _ _ 

H.  R.  Hunt . . 

Jefferson . 

Martin  Institute . . . 

C.  B.  La  Hatte,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D. . . 
R.  E.  Park . 

Lagrange . 

Park  High  School . 

Lavoma . 

Lavonia  Institute  * . . . 

A.  K.  Snead . 

Leo . 

Mossy  Creek  High  School. . . . 

J.  W.  Smith . 

Lexington . 

Meson  Academy . . 

N.  H.  Ballard . 

T.ineolnton . . . 

Lincoln  ton  High  School . 

George  D.  Godard . 

McIntosh . 

Dorchester  Academy . 

Fred.  W.  Foster . 

McRae . . 

South  Georgia  College . 

Reuben  J.  Strozier . 

Macon . . . 

Ballard  Normal  School . . 

Geo.  C.  Burrage . 

_ do . 

St.  Stanislaus  Novitiate . 

Rev.  John  Brislan,  S.  J. . . 

Monroe . . . 

Johnston  Institute . 

J.  M.  Caldwell . 

Monticello . 

Monticello  Male  and  Female 

J.  E.  Hall . 

Mount  Zion . 

Academy. 

Mount  Zion  Seminary . 

W.  T.  Morris . 

Oliver . . . . 

Oliver  High  School  * . 

H.  A.  Heidt . 

Ringgold  . . . . . 

Ringgold  Literary  and  Normal 
Institute. 

Beach  Institute . . . . 

W.  E.  Bryan . 

Savannah  (512  Harris  st.).. 
Savannah  (334  Bull  st.) - j 

Miss  Merfie  L.  Graham  . 

Savannah  Academy . 

John  Taliaferro . 

Senoia . . . 

Excelsior  Training  School . 

W.  Beauford  Davis . . 

Shell  man  . . 

Shellman  Institute . 

Chas.  R.  Jenkins . 

Stellaville . 

Stellaville  High  School . 

Prof.  Thos.  Davis . 

Sumach _ _ i 

Sumach  Seminary  * . . 

Miss  f).  A .  Henry . . 

Syl  vania . . . 

Sylvania  Academy . 

S.  J.  Overstreet . 

Talbotton . 

Le  Wert  College . 

J.  A.  Brvan . 

Tennille . . . 

Tennille  Institute . . 

Z.  Whitehurst . 

Thomaston . 

R.  E.  Lee  Institute . 

N.  W.  Hurst . 

Thomasville . _ . 

South  Georgia,  College . . 

Miss  E.  H.  Merrill  and  Prof. 

Thomson . 

G  eo.  F.  Pierce  Collegiate  Institute* 

A.  G.  Miller. 

Isaac  A.  Gibson,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 

"W  arrenton . . . 

IWarrenton  Aoa.demy* _ _ 

J.  E.  Purks . 

"Washington . . . . 

St.  Joseph’s  Academy _ 

Mother  Clemen ce . . 

"Waynesboro . . . 

"Waynesboro  Academy*  ... 

N.  B.  F.  Close . 

W eston . 

Weston  High  School  . . 

O.  L.  Spurlin . 

Whites  burg  . . 

Hutcheson  Collegiate  Institute. . . 

St.  Teresa’s  Academy 

R.  F.  Hodnett . 

IDAHO. 

Boise _ _ _ 

Sister  "MT.  Francis  Clare  . 

Caldwell. . . . 

Oollen-e  of  Idaho 

William  .Tndson  Boone 

Lewiston . 

Eniscopal  School _ _ _ _ 

Rev.  J.  D.  McConkey . 

*  Statistics  of  1896-97. 

PRIVATE  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS, 
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and  other  private  secondary  schools  for  the  scholastic  year  1897-9S — Continued. 


Students. 


Religious 

denomina¬ 

tion. 

Sec¬ 

ond 

ary 

in¬ 

struct¬ 

ors. 

Second¬ 
ary  stu¬ 
dents. 

Elemen¬ 
tary  stu¬ 
dents. 

Preparing  for 
college. 

Gradu¬ 
ates  in 
1898. 

College 
prepara¬ 
tory  stu¬ 
dents  in 
the  class 
that 
gradu¬ 
ated  in 
1898. 

Length  of  course  in  years.  > 

j  Number  in  military  drill. 

Number  of  volumes  in  library 

Value  of 
grounds, 
build¬ 
ings, 
furni¬ 
ture, 
and  sci¬ 
entific 
appa¬ 
ratus. 

Clas¬ 

sical 

course. 

Scien¬ 

tific 

course. 

<D 

*3 

& 

Female. 

r2 

£ 

Female. 

6 

S 

© 

9 

© 

Male. 

A 

a 

ft 

Male. 

Female. 

JD 

‘Is 

Female. 

rS 

£ 

Female.  1 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

19 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

2© 

21 

22 

1 

1 

13 

20 

54 

52 

3 

9 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

19 

21 

8 

5 

11 

16 

5 

3 

5 

3 

3 

-38 

. 

1 

$25,000 

0 

1 

8 

13 

13 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Nonsect  .. 

1 

1 

15 

30 

40 

30 

5 

5 

2 

3 

2 

4 

2 

4 

3 

0 

5,  000 

1 

1 

42 

14 

34 

*38 

42 

14 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2,  000 

1 

0 

15 

0 

10 

0 

4 

0 

150 

1,  ooo1 

0 

11 

0 

113 

0 

107 

_ 

1  0 

1 

4 

1,  200 

100,  000! 

3 

0 

30 

0 

65 

0 

10 

o 

5 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

750 

5,  ooo; 

1 

0 

11 

9 

15 

12 

11 

9 

0 

0 

9 

0 

30 

25 

2 

o1 

0 

o 

4 

0 

40 

1,200 

Metli . 

2 

3 

40 

41 

110 

106 

9 

o 

1 

o 

3 

3 

.... 

4 

0 

195 

10,  500 

Nonsect  .. 

2 

2 

22 

28 

76 

81 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4 

42 

200 

8,  000 

0 

9 

29 

27 

46 

41 

14 

o 

o 

0 

0 

0 

50 

10,  ooo 

Nonsect  .. 

1 

0 

10 

17 

29 

36 

4 

6 

0 

0 

2 

5 

2 

5 

3 

0 

2,500 

Nonsefct  . . 

0 

i 

14 

18 

9 

2 

5 

4 

1 

0 

8,000 

Nonsect .... 

G 

!  47 

60 

93 

112 

2 

3 

2 

4 

300 

5,  000 

Bapt . 

2 

2 

!  125 

75 

0 

0 

5 

6 

6 

4 

0 

200 

2,  000 

Nonsect  .. 

1 

0 

1  15 

22 

25 

32 

2 

6 

2 

0 

■  0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

3 

1,000 

Nonsect 

2 

2 

50 

50 

70 

100 

4 

0 

6,500 

Nonsect . . 

2 

1 

30 

50 

40 

61 

..... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

300 

18,  000 

Protestant 

2 

0 

50 

0 

57 

0 

10 

0 

5 

0 

3 

1,200 

2,  000 

Nonsect  ..1 

1 

0 

25 

21 

100 

105 

10 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

***0 

0 

5,  000 

Meth . 1 

1 

0 

20 

10 

60 

40 

8 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

18 

2,  500 

Nonsect ... 

i 

0 

8 

7 

30 

34 

2 

3 

3 

0 

450 

150 

Non  sect .. 

0 

2 

10 

10 

20 

20 

6 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

100 

600 

Cong . 

i 

3 

18 

16 

183 

227 

'  3 

0 

3 

0 

5 

0 

300 

I  12, 000 

Meth . 

2 

2 

42 

39 

59 

77 

5! 

0 

5 

0 

2 

0 

1 

1 

4 

0 

250 

16,  000 

Con^ . 

1 

2 

18 

52 

107 

271 

1 

ll 

0 

6 

o 

1 

5 

0 

3,  000 

35,  000 

R.  C . 

2 

0 

29 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6,  000 

50,  000 

Nonsect .. 

1 

0 

18 

25 

0 

0 

2 

10 

r~* 

0 

5 

0 

5 

3 

0 

375 

2,  500 

Nonsect . . 

2 

0 

15 

15 

45 

55 

5 

8! 

1 

2 

1 

2 

5 

0 

100 

3,  500 

M.  E.  So  . . 

0 

2 

16 

18 

64 

72 

6 

J 

0 

6,  000 

Nonsect .. 

1 

0 

20 

19 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

1,000 

Nonsect . . 

0 

1 

g 

25 

65 

60 

2 

1 

1 

1 

4 

0 

100 

3,  000 

Con." _ 

0 

2 

5 

30 

95 

145 

2 

6 

2 

16 

o 

100 

Nonsect 

2 

0 

17 

0 

20! 

0 

16 

o 

0 

0 

4 

0 

250 

12,  000' 

Bapt _ 

3 

0 

30 

17 

57! 

32 

12 

7 

o 

4 

4 

24 

3,000 

Nonseet . . 

2 

0 

30 

15 

30 

37 

1 

0 

2 

6 

3 

3 

3 

3 

9 

0 

0 

2,  800 

Nonsect .. 

1-1 

1 

11 

19 

40 

44 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1,  000 

Nonsect .. 

•2 

1 

31 

18 

60 

56 

7 

2 

2 

0 

3 

1 

2 

1 

0 

40 

2,  000 

Nonsect . . 

0 

1 

7 

7 

32 

;  36 

2 

3 

0 

3 

3 

o 

4 

600! 

Nonsect .. 

2 

0 

25 

39 

20 

34 

0 

4 

0 

4 

3 

0 

397 

3,  ooo! 

Nonsect  .. 

1 

5 

13 

17 

75 

80 

8 

7 

1  ^ 

1 

3 

7 

,  2 

5 

3  0 

500 

15,  000 

Nonsect  .. 

2 

2 

28 

37 

3 

i  10 

2' 

2 

0 

200 

9,  ooo! 

Nonsect  . . 

1 

6 

52 

22 

61 

49 

8 

5 

6 

3 

0 

J  4 

0 

4 

""*4 

500 

20,  000 

Nonsect  .. 

0 

5 

30 

34 

52 

68 

24 

28 

2 

1- 

2 

1 

4 

0 

250 

4,  000 

Nonsect  . . 

1 

2 

26 

42 

48 

34 

12 

20 

2 

10 

2 

10 

3 

o 

250 

6,  000 

R.  C 

0 

3 

0 

20 

1  0 

40 

0 

2 

0 

6 

0 

1 

4 

o 

500 

Nonsect  ... 

1 

0 

•  17 

20 

58 

55 

10 

16 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

125 

9,  000 

Nonsect  .. 

1 

1 

30 

15 

20 

15 

3 

5 

3 

5 

3 

5 

4 

0 

0 

750 

Meth . 

1 

1 

.  40 

25 

100 

60 

5 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

315 

3,  500 

R.C . 

o 

3 

o 

30 

20 

70 

o 

1 

4 

250 

15,  000 

Presb . 

3 

1 

20 

30 

0 

0 

5 

4 

0 

0 

1 

6 

1 

0 

4 

"6 

1,000 

5,  000 

P.  E . 

1 

0 

6 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

266 

267 

268 

269 

270 

271 

272 

273 

274 

275 

276 

277 

278 

279 

280 

281 

282 

283 

284 

285 

286 

287 

288 

289 

290 

291 

292 

293 

294 

295 

296 

297 

298 

299 

300 

301 

302 

303 

304 

305 

306 

307 

308 

309 

310 

311 

312 

313 

314 

315 

316 

317 

318 

319 


320 

321 

322 

323 

324 

325 

326 

327 

328 

329 

330 

331 

332 

333 

334 

335 

336 

337 

338 

339 

340 

341 

342 

343 

344 

345 

346 

347 

348 

349 

350 

351 

352 

353 

354 

355 

356 

357 

358 

359 

360 

361 

362 

363 

364 

365 

366 

367 

368 
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Table  43. — Statistics  of  private  high  schools,  endowed  academies,  seminaries, 


State  and  post-office. 


Name. 


Principal. 


1 


3 


Idaho — continued. 


Lewiston 
Paris  .... 
Preston. . 
Rexburg. 


St.  Aloysius  College . 

Bear  Lake  Stake  Academy 
Oneida  Stake  Academy. . . . 
Bannock  Stake  Academy.. 


Rev.  M.  Meyer,  S.  J 

W.  W.  Billings _ 

Josiali  E.  Hickman. 
George  Cole . . 


ILLINOIS. 


Albion . 

Alton . 

Anna . 

Belleville . 

Bourbonnais . . . 

Bunker  Hill . 

Cairo . 

Chicago  (4568  Oakenwald 
ave.). 

Chicago  (2141  Calumet  ave.) 
Chicago  (Wabash  ave.  and 
35tli  st.). 

Chicago  (481  Dearborn  ave.) 
Chicago  (4670  Lake  ave.) . . . 

Chicago  (40  East  47th  st.) . . 

Chicago  (40  Scott  st.) . 

Chicago . 

Chicago  (2535 Prairie  ave.). 
Chicago  (1401-1403  Wash¬ 
ington  boulevard). 

Chicago . 

Chicago  (2834  Wabash  ave.) 
Chicago  (485  W.  Taylor  st.) 
Chicago  (Yincennes  ave.). . 
Chicago  (399Dearborn  ave.) 
Coffeen . 

Creal  Springs . 

Dakota . 

Decatur . 

Dixon  . 

Elgin . 

Evanston . 

Fairfield . 

Galesburg . 

Geneseo . 

Godfrey . 

Greenville . . . 

Joliet . . 

. do . 

Kankakee  ...» . . . 

Knoxville . 

La  Harpe . 

Longwood . 

Marissa . 

Media . 

Mendota . 

Morris . 

Mount  Carroll . 


Southern  Collegiate  Institute . 

TJrsuline  Academy  of  the  Holy 
Family. 

Union  Academy . . 

Academy  of  the  Immaculate  Con¬ 
ception. 

Notre  Dame  Academy . 

Bunker  Hill  Military  Academy. . . 

St.  Joseph’s  School . 

Aseham  Hall . 

Dearborn  Seminary . 

De  La  Salle  Institute . 

Girls’  Collegiate  School . 

The  Harvard  School . 

The  Kenwood  Institute . 

Kirkland  School . 

Lewis  Institute . 

The  Loring  School . . . 

St.  Margaret’s  School* . 


F.  B.  Hines . 

Mother  Theresa . 

E.  Wood . 

Sisters  of  Notre  Dame . 

Sister  St.  Mary  of  Mercy . 

S.  L.  Stiver,  superintendent . . . 

Sister  Mary  Thomas . 

Kate  Byam  Martin . 

Mrs.  Jennie  F.  Purington . 

Brother  Pius . 

Miss  RebeccaS.  Rice,  A.  M - 

John  J.  Schobinger  and  John 
C.  Grant. 

Miss  Annice  Bradford  Butts.. 

Miss  Emma  S.  Adams . 

George  Noble  Carman . 

Mrs.  Stella  Dyer  Loring . 

Y  irginia  Sayre . . . 


St.  Stanislaus  College . 

St.  Xavier  Academy . 

Seminary  of  the  Sacred  Heart .... 
Starrett’s  (Mrs.)  School  for  Girls. 

University  School . 

Coffeen  N  ormal  School  and  Acad- 


Rev.  John  Kruszynski,  C.  R  -  - 

Rev.  Mother  Genevieve . 

Madame  Yictoire  Yan  Dyke. . 

Mrs.  Helen  E.  Starrett . 

E.  C.  Coulter,  A.  M . 

Jacob  L.  Traylor . 


emy. 

Creal  Springs  College . 

College  of  Northern  Illinois . 

St.  Theresa’s  Acadomy . . 

Steinmann  Institute . 

Elgin  Academy . 

The  Winchell  Academy . 

Hayward  College  and  Commercial 
School. 

St.  Joseph’s  Academy* . 

Geneseo  Collegiate  Institute.. _ 

Monticello  Ladies’  Seminary - 

Greenville  College . 

St.  Francis  Academy . . 

St.  Mary’s  Academy . . 

St.  Joseph’s  Seminary . . 

St.  Alhans  School . . 

Gittings  Seminary . . . . 

Institute  of  our  Lady  of  the  Sa¬ 
cred  Heart. 

Marissa  Academy* . 

W  ever-Media  Academy . 

Mendota  College . 

St.  Angela’s  Academy . 

Frances  Shimer  Academy  of  the 
University  of  Chicago. 


Mrs.  G.  B.  Murrah . . 

Rev.  H.  L.  Beam,  A.  M.,  presi¬ 
dent. 

Mother  Lucy . 

Chas.  A.  Steinmann,  president 

George  P.  Bacon . 

S.  R.  Winchell . 

Rev.  J.  G.  Bonnell,  D.  D . 

Sister  Theodata . 

J.  F.  Casebeer . . 

Harriet  N.  Haskell . 

Wilson  T.  Hogg,  president _ 

Sister  M.  Stanislas  Droesler  . . 


Sister  St.  Zephyrina . 

A.  H.  Noyes,  A.  B  . 

L.  B.  Hull,  president . 

Mother  M.  F,  Seraphica . 

H.  W.  Speer . 

H.  W.  Bowersmith,  M.  S.,A.  B. 
G.  Y.  Clum,  A.  B.,  president. . . 

Sister  M.  Jerome . 

William  P.  McKee . 


*  Statistics  of  1896-97. 
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and  other  private  secondary  schools  for  the  scholastic  year  1897-9S — -Continued. 


Students. 


Religious 

denomina¬ 

tion. 

Sec¬ 

ond¬ 

ary 

in¬ 

struct 

ors. 

Length  of  course  in  years. 

|  Rumber  in  military  drill. 

Rumber  of  volumes  in  library. 

Value  of 
grounds, 
build¬ 
ings, 
furni¬ 
ture, 
and  sci¬ 
entific 
appa¬ 
ratus. 

Second¬ 
ary  stu¬ 
dents. 

Elemen¬ 
tary  stu¬ 
dents. 

Preparing  for 
college. 

Gradu¬ 
ates  in 
1898. 

College 
prepara¬ 
tory  stu¬ 
dents  in 
the  class 
that 
gradu¬ 
ated  in 
1898. 

Clas¬ 

sical 

course. 

Scien¬ 

tific 

course. 

© 

'3 

a 

© 

a 

© 

© 

Q 

© 

pR 

-2 

’cS 

a 

r2 

a 

© 

Eh 

© 

a 

© 

c3 

a 

ft 

© 

*cS 

CD 

'S 

a 

© 

ft 

r2 

*3 

© 

ft 

© 

'S 

*2 

a 

© 

pR 

4 

5 

6 

§ 

9 

10 

11 

13  i 

13 

14 

Ti\ 

16 

17 

IS 

19 

20 

21 

22 

R.  C . 

1 

0 

10 

o 

15 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

4 

200 

$10,  000 

T,  T).  S _ 

1 

1 

4 

2 

45 

28 

0 

o 

o 

0 

”6 

100 

l.d.  s _ 

3 

0 

19 

28 

90 

102 

0 

0 

4 

0 

3 

0 

1,  500 

50,  000 

T,  T)  R 

2 

1 

11 

14 

92 

59 

6 

4 

5 

10 

4 

3 

4 

3,  000 

Cong . 

2 

1 

39 

23 

76 

28 

4 

0 

15 

5 

6 

2 

6 

1 

4 

0 

1,  300 

13,  000 

R.  C . 

0 

2 

.  0 

20 

0 

80 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

4 

0 

4 

4 

0 

1,  300 

20,  OOOj 

1 

1 

12 

20 

14 

0 

j  2 

1 

4 

1 

2 

4 

0 

25,  OGOj 

R  f! 

0 

1 

o 

8 

0 

8 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

4 

o 

0 

3 

0 

200 

R.  C . 

0 

6 

0 

32 

0 

123 

o 

4 

4 

1,  200 

[  25, 000! 

2 

0 

14 

6 

10 

0 

2 

2 

4 

3 

1 

2 

4 

14 

500 

;  20, 0001 

R.  C . 

0 

3 

0 

10 

75 

80 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

300 

17,  000, 

Ronsect . . 

3 

3 

4 

16 

16 

24 

0 

8 

0 

2 

o 

2 

4 

.... 

800 

Ronsect  .. 

0 

5 

!  o 

75 

0 

|  25 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

5 

0 

500 

1 

R.  C . 

12i 

0 

200 

0 

150 

1  o 

25 

0 

25 

0 

37 

0 

4 

3,  500 

!  200, 000 

Ronsect  .. 

1 

8 

0 

33 

8 

31 

0 

1 

0 

14 

0 

3 

. 

3 

5 

0 

2,  500 

800 

Ronsect  .. 

8 

3 

75 

0 

8 

6 

30 

0 

30 

0 

16 

0 

16 

0 

4 

0 

300 

1,  500 

Ronsect  . . 

0 

10 

0 

108 

0 

32 

0 

20 

4 

0 

1,  000 

Ronsect  .. 

o! 

9 

0 

74 

|  32 

63 

1  o 

3 

0 

14 

0 

7 

0 

3 

5 

0 

1,  200 

50,  000 

Ronsect  .. 

22: 

10 

312 

233 

0 

0 

36 

19 

49 

6 

15 

5 

15 

5 

!  6 

0 

7,000 

500,  000 

Ronsect  . . 

l 

•  3 

0 

30 

32 

59 

i  0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1  A 

Epis . 

0 

!  4 

0 

34 

13 

23 _ 

i  15 

R.  C . 

4 

1  0 

30 

0 

30 

0 

I 

| 

0 

0 

1 

30 

3,  000 

R.  C . 

0 

! 10 

0 

60 

0 

ino! _ 

0 

10 

4 

0 

6,  500 

R.  C . 

0 

|  8 

0 

30 

0 

70 

0 

7 

4 

4,  000 

Ronsect  . . 

2 

!  5 

0 

35 

0 

30 

0 

j  4 

0 

4 

|  250, 000 

Ronsect  .. 

8 

!  2 

80 

0 

50 

0 

50 

0 

25 

0 

11 

0 

11 

0 

5 

80 

I  100, 000 

Ronsect  .. 

2 

0 

19 

23 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

50 

2,  000 

Bapt . 

2 

4 

39 

54 

8 

10 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

200 

12,  000 

Reformed . 

2 

0 

13 

15 

0 

0 

3 

i  1 

4 

4 

3 

1 

4 

0 

500 

7,  000 

R.  C . 

0 

2 

!  7 

20 

93 

130 

| 

0 

4 

250 

4,  000, 

Ronsect  .. 

4 

2 

1  20 

10 

3 

1 

4 

2 

3 

1 

0 

1,  000 

40,  000| 

Ronsect  . . 

4 

6 

S  39 

44 

83 

53 

2 

2 

4 

5 

17 

11 

4 

0 

250 

35,  000i 

R onsect . . 

1 

3 

1  10 

20 

25 

14 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

2,  000 

15,  0001 

il.E.So  .. 

2 

1 

30 

23 

38 

79 

8 

6 

i  10 

8 

8 

7 

8 

7 

0 

300 

,  i5,  ooo ; 

R.  O . 

0 

4 

0 

28 

60 

112 

0 

18 

0 

10 

0 

6 

0 

6 

4 

100 

. 1 

Presb . 

0 

2 

40 

50 

40 

41 

8 

4 

5 

7 

5 

2 

4 

o 

400 

30,  000 

Ronsect  .. 

0 

10 

0 

100 

0 

60 

0 

17 

2,  500 

|  500, 000 

Free  Metli 

3 

1 

i  34 

25 

40 

61 

7 

2 

1 

1 

3 

0 

500 

35,  000 

R.  C . 

0 

1 

0 

10 

0 

45 

0 

0 

.... 

1  o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

!  o 

4 

0 

R.  C . 

0 

3 

0 

52 

0 

126 

1 

0 

10 

4 

R.C . 

0 

6 

!  0 

32 

0 

259 

0 

2 

4 

0 

685 

37,860 

Epis . 

7 

j  1 

54 

0 

10 

0 

4 

1  0 

i  10 

0 

2 

0 

2 

o 

4 

34 

60,  000 

M.  P . 

0 

3 

19 

24 

16 

28 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

4 

0 

|  24  j  025  j 

R.  C . 

0 

4 

0 

;  28 

0 

44 

0 

6 

0 

5 

4 

3,  000 

U.  Pres  . . . 

1 

1 

17 

16 

0 

0 

6 

6 

3 

1 

3 

1 

3 

0 

25 

Ronsect  . . 

3 

2 

24 

I  21 

15 

10 

0 

0 

4 

25 

6,  000 

Adventist 

2 

1 

30 

26 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

2 

3 

6 

430 

3,  000 

R.  C  . . 

0 

3 

0 

28 

0 

56 

0 

4 

0 

3 

4 

Bapt . 

1 

4 

4 

33 

1 

7 

53 

2 

8 

0 

9 

0 

3 

4 

0 

1,  000 

40,  ooo! 

1  J 

320 

321 

322 

323 


324 

325 


326 

327 

328 

329 

330 

331 

332 

333 

334 

335 

336 

337 

338 

339 

340 

341 

342 

343 

344 

345 

346 

347 

348 

349 

350 

351 

352 

353 

354 

355 

356 

357 

358 

359 

360 

361 

362 

363 

364 

365 

366 

367 

368 


22 

369 

370 

371 

372 

373 

371 

375 

376 

377 

378 

379 

380 

381 

382 

383 

384 

385 

386 

387 

388 

389 

390 

391 

392 

393 

391 

395 

396 

397 

398 

399 

400 

401 

402 

403 

401 

405 

406 

407 

408 

409 

410 

411 

412 

413 

414 

415 

416 

417 

418 
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Table  43. — Statistics  of  private  high  schools,  endowed  academies,  seminaries, 


State  and  post-office. 

Name. 

Principal. 

1 

3 

3 

Illinois  —continued. 

Mount  Morris  College . 

J.  G.  Boyer,  nresident _ 

Mother  M.  Ottilia,  O.  S.  B . 

Samuel  "Van  Pelt,  A.  M 

St.  Francis  Xavier’s  Academy _ 

Bev.  Mother  M.  Ursula  .. 

Harvey  TC.  Coleman _ 

Academy  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Sa¬ 
cred  Heart. 

Sister  H.  Evelyn . 

Henry  A.  Buger,  A.  B . 

Boyal  B.  Cush  in  p _ 

Mother  Mary  Boniface  .  ... 

Academy  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Sa¬ 
cred  Heart. 

Mother  Mary  Acmes _ 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Brooks _ 

Bev.  B.  Pieper,  A.B _ 

Sycamore _ _ _ _ ..... _ 

yy  aterman  Hall ....... _ _ _ 

Bev.  B.  F.  Fleetwood,  D.  D _ 

G.  F.  Loomis,  B.  A . . 

Toulon . 

Toulon  Academy . .' . 

Upper  Alton . 

Western  Military  Academy . 

A.  M. Jack  son  _ _ 

Yermilion  Grove . 

Vermilion  Academy . 

George  H.  Moore . . 

W  ay  nesville . 

Waynesyille  Academy . . 

W.  H.  Smith . 

INDIANA. 

TU  ofim  i  n  gd  a,l  e ........ . _ _ 

Friends  Bloomingdale  Academy.. 
Borden  Institute . 

And  rew  F.  Mi  teh  el _ 

Borden . . . . 

H.  A.  Buerk . 

Collegevillo . 

Gn  1  ver _ _ _ _ 

St.  Joseph’s  College . . 

Aug.  Seifert . . 

Culver  Military  Academy . 

A.  F.  Fleet . 

Elkhart . . 

Elkhart  Institute . 

H.  C.  Heasley _ _ _ _ ........ 

Fairmonnt . . . 

Fairmount  Academy  and  Normal 
School. 

Academy  of  the  Immaculate  Con¬ 
ception. 

St.  Augustine’s  Academy  . . 

Elwood  O.  Ellis . 

Ferdinand . 

Fort  W ayne _ _ _ ... 

Sister  M.  Salesia  Ketzner,  O. 
S.  B. 

Sister  St.  Louise _ 

__  flo . . . 

Westminster  Seminary . 

Miss  C.  B.  Sharp  and  Mrs.  D. 
B.  Wells. 

May  Wright  Sewall  _  . 

Tndia.nnpolis _ _ _ 

Classical  School  for  Girls . 

_ do . 

Knickerbacker  Hall . 

The  Misses  Verkes. . . . 

do  . . 

do 

Sister  Superior 

Lafayette 

Sister  Domitilla  . 

La  Porte . 

St.  Bose’s  Academy . 

Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross _ 

Howe  School. . . 

Wm.  Wallace  Hammond _ 

Michigan  City _ _ _ _ 

St.  Mary’s  Academy* . 

Mother  Pacifica, . . 

New  Albany . 

North  Manchester . 

Holy  Trinity  Academy . 

Manchester  College* . 

Sister  Mary  Emerita . . 

E.  S.  Voung . . 

Notre  Dame . 

St.  Mary’s  Academy . . . 

Mother  M.  Pauline . 

Oakland  City  _ _ ........ 

Oakland  City  College . 

William  Prentice  Dearing.... 
Sister  V eronica . . ... 

Oldenburg . . 

Immaculate  Conception  Academy. 
Central  Academy . 

Plainfield . 

Bober t  L.  Belly _ _ 

. do . . 

Sncar  Grove  Academy . . 

Benjamin  J.  Thomas.... _ 

St.  Marys . . . 

St.  Mary’s  Academic  Institute  . . . 
St.  Joseph’s  A  c, a, demy  * .  _ _ _ 

Sister  M.  Alma... _ 

South  Bend . 

Sister  Mary  Ambrose _ 

Spiceland . 

Spiceland  Academy . 

G.  W.Neet . 

Vincennes . 

St.  Bose’s  Academy. . . . ... 

Sister  St.  Cyrilla.. . . 

. do . 

Vincennes  University . . 

Albert  H.  Yoder . . . 

INDIAN  TERRITORY. 

Ardmore . . . 

Uarprovn  College . . 

J.  T.  Johnson . . . 

Atoka . 

Ato"k»  'Baptist  A  p.ftrlfiTBT7 

E.  TT.  Pish  el  _ 

Cameron . 

Cameron  Presbyterian  Institute.. 
Chelsea  Academy . 

Pev.  T.  B.  Lunsford  _ _ 

Chelsea . 

Thos.  L.  Bates . 

*  Statistics  of  1896-97. 
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and  other  private  secondary  schools  for  the  scholastic  year  1897-98 — Continued. 


Students. 


Religious 

denomina¬ 

tion. 

Sec¬ 

ond¬ 

ary 

in¬ 

struct¬ 

ors. 

Second¬ 
ary  stu¬ 
dents. 

Elemen¬ 
tary  stu¬ 
dents. 

Preparing  for 
college. 

Gradu¬ 
ates  in 
1898. 

College 
prepara¬ 
tory  stu¬ 
dents  in 
tbe  class 
that 
gradu¬ 
ated  in 
1898. 

Length  of  course  in  years. 

Rumber  in  military  drill. 

g 

rO 

.a 

w 

® 

a 

'o 

0 

s 

rQ 

a 

0 

& 

Value  of 
grounds, 
build¬ 
ings, 
furni¬ 
ture, 
and  sci¬ 
entific 
appa¬ 
ratus. 

Clas¬ 

sical 

course. 

Scien¬ 

tific 

course. 

<D 

■a 

a 

Female. 

Male. 

© 

rc3 

a 

© 

Ph 

'c3 

Female. 

Male. 

I  Female. 

|  Male. 

1  Female. 

•9p?H  | 

I  Female. 

Male.  ‘ 

q5 

a 

® 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1© 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

IS 

17 

IS 

!  19 

j  51© 

21 

to 

Ger.  Bapt. 

11 

4 

140 

80 

20 

10 

o0 

22 

43 

35 

11 

7, 

I  11 

_ 

.... 

0 

20, 000 

$60,000 

p  c 

0 

o 

56 

o 

54 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

14 

0 

2 

4 

0 

1 

TVT  E 

6 

5 

145 

140 

o 

0 

12 

10 

8 

9 

4 

1, 000 

1  45, 000 

1 

~R„  G 

0 

4 

o 

50 

o 

150 

.... 

0 

13 

1 

4 

0 

300 

Cong . 

3 

1 

50 

32 

0 

0 

7 

5 

5 

0 

10 

8 

6 

5 

3 

0 

300 

15, 666 

P  C1 

0 

4 

o 

30 

o 

60 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

200 

125,  000 

1 

1 

12 

19 

17 

8 

5 

4 

1 

4 

1 

2 

1 

2 

3 

0 

I 

6,  000 

Nonsect  .. 

1 

2 

24 

13 

3 

3 

2 

2 

0 

7 

4 

2 

4 

20 

200 

2,500 

p,  c . 

o 

6 

o 

77 

0 

103 

0 

30 

0 

40 

0 

6 

4 

0 

2,  000 

| 

R.  C . 

0 

3 

0 

22 

0 

18 

0 

3 

4 

0 

1,  000 

30,  000 

0 

3 

o 

25 

0 

100 

0 

9 

0 

4 

0 

1 

4 

0 

20, 000 

5 

0 

127 

0 

42 

o 

30 

0 

18 

0 

3 

0 

2,  500 

175,  000 

P.  E . 

0 

10 

0 

65 

0 

!  15 

0 

2 

0 

7 

0 

1 

5 

2,  500 

75,  000 

Ronsect  .. 

1 

4 

30 

50 

0 

0 

2 

1 

7 

3 

4 

9 

3 

3 

4 

"*"6 

100 

10,  ooo1 

Ronsect  .. 

6 

0 

70 

0 

10 

0 

3. 

0 

6 

0 

10 

0 

5 

0 

4 

70 

500 

I  100,  Ot'O' 

Eriends. . . 

2 

1 

22 

24 

6 

18 

3 

8 

0 

8 

3 

0 

400 

5,  000; 

Presb .... 

2 

o 

16 

14 

1 

3 

2 

2 

2 

1 

3 

2 

1 

2 

4 

30 

Eriends _ 

1 

2 

29 

27 

18 

20 

8 

10 

6 

1 

1 

1 

3 

0 

800 

18,  000 

Ron  sect  .. 

5 

0 

75 

30 

25 

20 

10 

5 

2 

0 

11 

7 

5 

2 

3 

i 

;  4,000 

30,  OOO; 

R.  C . 

10 

0 

128 

0 

17 

0 

"'62 

. 1 

Ronsect  .. 

12 

0 

158 

0 

0 

0 

16 

0 

78 

0 

7 

0 

7 

0 

4 

158 

650 

250,  ooo: 

Mennonite 

1 

1 

18 

16 

69 

101' 

8 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

600 

9,  000, 

Eriends _ 

4 

3 

87 

76 

0 

0 

7 

4 

3 

1 

3 

0 

500 

20,  0001 

R.C . 

0 

1 

0 

10 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

f 

80,  000 

R.  c . 

0 

3 

o 

40 

65 

260 

0 

25 

0 

15 

0 

2 

4 

0 

1,  000 

70,  000 

Presb _ _ _ 

0 

11 

o 

50 

0 

10 

0 

7I 

1,  000 

20,  000 

Ron  sect  . . 

1 

10 

0 

78 

3 

84 

0 

13 

5 

500 

20,  000 

P.E . 

0 

0 

22 

0 

28, 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

30, 000 

R.C . 

o 

6 

14 

10 

56 

85 

6 

0 

0 

0 

4 

125 

R.  C . 

0 

5 

o 

110 

0 

215 

0 

80 

0 

30; 

0 

14l 

0 

14 

4; 

1  0 

1 

R.  C . 

0 

3 

0 

50 

110 

85 

4 

R.  C . 

0 

3 

2 

13 

13 

22 1 

4 

0 

P.E . 

8 

0 

52 

0 

18 

o| 

2 

0 

4 

1  0 

6 

0 

2 

0 

4 

52 

1,  000 

100,  ooo 

R.  C . 

o 

4 

15 

25 

135 

140 

R.  C . 

0 

1 

0 

15 

130 

125 

.... 

0 

1! 

4 

310 

Ger.  Bapt. 

2 

1 

58 

31 

167 

69; 

10 

4 

5 

0 

0 

40 

3 

3 

30,  000 

R.  C . 

0 

2 

0 

54 

0 

103 

! 

0 

sl 

4 

4,  500 

Bapt . 

4 

2 

31 

18 

72 

37I 

1 

1 

ol 

0 

4,  000 

10,  000 

1 

R.  C . 

0 

4 

1  o 

18 

0 

57 

1. 

1 

0 

5 

0 

5 

3 

0 

!  2,500 

Eriends . . . 

4 

1 

48 

59 

15 

23 

8 

12 

7 

0 

3 

8 

4 

0 

300 

10,  ooo 

Eriends . . . 

1 

0 

3 

5 

7 

16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

60 

500 

R.  C . 

0 

16 

0 

98 

0 

78 

0 

6 

1 

0 

12 

4 

5,  000 

600,000 

R.  C . 

0 

3 

0 

100 

0 

15 

" 

1 

Eriends _ 

3 

1 

38 

50 

30 

32 

8 

5 

;  3 

0 

3,  000 

© 

O 

r. 

0 

R.  C . 

0 

6 

0 

50 

0 

200 

0 

6 

4 

0 

Ronsect  . . 

10 

4 

134 

103 

0 

0 

2 

4 

2 

4 

6 

102 

6,  805 

30,  000 

M.  E.  So  . . 

1 

2 

38 

41 

85 

88 

8 

3 

2 

5 

2 

0 

58 

15,  000 

Baptist . . . 

1 

1 

10 

15 

96 

107 

3 

5 

4 

0 

300 

8,000 

Presb . 

1 

2 

11 

14 

52 

61 

3 

1 

4 

0 

200 

1,  800 

Cum.Presb 

1 

0 

10 

10 

50 

60 

0 

0 

•  5 

9 

0 

6 

3.500 

369 

370 

371 

372 

373 

374 

375 

376 

377 

378 

379 

380 

381 

382 

383 

384 

385 

386 

387 

388 

389 

390 

391 

392 

393 

394 

395 

396 

397 

398 

399 

400 

401 

402 

403 

404 

405 

406 

407 

408 

409 

410 

411 

412 

413 

414 

415 

410 

417 

418 


22 

419 

420 

421 

422 

423 

424 

425 

426 

427 

428 

429 

430 

431 

432 

433 

434 

435 

436 

437 

438 

439 

440 

441 

442 

443 

444 

445 

446 

447 

448 

449 

450 

451 

452 

453 

454 

455 

456 

457 

458 

459 

460 

461 

462 

463 

464 

665 

466 

467 

468 

469 

470 

471 

472 
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Table  43. — Statistics  of  private  high  schools,  endowed  academies,  seminaries* 


State  and  post-office. 


Name. 


Principal. 


1 


3 


3 


INDIAN  TERRITORY — COnt’d. 


Muscogee. 

Okmulgee 

Ryan . 

Vinita . ... 

. do  ... 


Harrell  International  Institute  * . . 

Nuyaka  Mission  School . 

Ryan  College . 

Willie  Halsell  College . 

Worcester  Academy . 


W.  R.  Thornton . j 

Miss  Lida  A.  Robe . 

S.  W.  Hayes . 

W.  L.  Chapman,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D. 
L.  A.  Ellis . 


IOWA. 


Ackley . 

Ackworth . 

Bode . 

Boone . 

Burlington . 

Cedar  Rapids . 

Centerdale . 

Charles  City . 

Clinton . 

. do . 

Corning . 

Council  Bluffs . 

_ do . 

Davenport . 

. do . 

Decorah . 

Denmark . 

Des  Moines  (566  15th  st.)  .. 

Dubuque . 

. do . 

Earlham . 


Graves’  Academy  * . 

Ackworth  Academy.... . 

Lutheran  High  School . 

Sacred  Heart  School . 

Burlington  Institute-College . 

St.  Joseph’s  Academy . 

Scattcrgood  Seminary . 

Academy  of  the  Immaculate  Con¬ 
ception. 

Mount  St.  Clair  Academy . 

St.  Mary’s  School . 

Corning  Academy . 

St.  Francis’  Academy . 

St.  Joseph’s  Academy . 

Immaculate  Conception  Academy. 

St.  Ambrose  Academy . 

Decorah  Institute . 

Denmark  Academy . 

Clarke’s  (Miss)  School.... . 

Convent  of  the  Visitation . 

St.  Joseph’s  Academy . 

Earlham  Academy . 


Elkhorn  . 

Ep  worth . 

Fort  Dodge . . 

Hartland . . 

Hull . 

Iowa  City . 

Jewell . 

Keokuk . 

Lamoni . . 

Le  Grand . 

- do . 

New  Providence 
Nora  Springs... 
Orange  City  .... 

Osage . 

Oskaloosa . 

Pleasant  Plain. . 

St.  Ansgar . . 

Salem . 

Vinton . . 

Washington _ 

Waukon . 

Wilton . 


Elkhorn  College* . 

Epworth  Seminary . . . 

Tobin  College . 

Hartland  Academy* . 

Hull  Educational  Institute . 

Iowa  City  Academy . 

Jewell  Lutheran  College . 

St.  Vincent’s  Academy  * . 

Graceland  College . 

Friends’  Academy . 

Palmer  College* . 

New  Providence  Academy . 

Nora  Springs  Seminary* . 

Northwestern  Classical  Academy. 

Cedar  Valley  Seminary . 

O sk  aloos a  College . 

Pleasant  Plain  Academy . 

St.  Ansgar  Seminary  and  Institute 

Whittier  College* . 

Tilford  Collegiate  Academy  * . 

Washington  Academy . 

Sacred  Heart  School . 

Wilton  German-English  College.. 


G.  A.  Graves . 

S.  A.  Jackson . 

L.  O.  Lillegaard . 

Rev.  B.  C.  Lenehan . 

H.  L.  Atkinson,  A.  M  . . 

Mother  Superior . 

Henderson  H.  McKinney . 

Sister  M.  Josephine . 

Mother  Mary  Agnes  Mooney  . 

Sister  M.  Emerita . 

Rev.  T.  D.  Ewing,  D.  D. ...... . 

Sister  Mary  Chionia . 

Sisters  of  Charity . 

Sister  Mary  Editha . . . 

Rev.  J.  T.  A.  Flannagan . 

J.  Breckenridge . 

J.  E.  Conner . 

Miss  Rachael  C.  Clarke . 

Sister  M.  Alphonsa  Montague. 

Sister  Mary  Marcelliana . 

H.  E.  McGrew  and  R.  B.  Pem¬ 
berton  . 

Rev.  P.  L.  C.  Hansen . 

Rev.  Frank  G.  Barnes,  A.  B  . . . 

T.  Tobin,  president . 

Barclay  C.  Winslow,  B.  S . 

Rev.  James  B.  Chase,  A.  B _ 

W.  A.  Willis . 

Meyer  Brandvig . . . 

Sister  Clarisse . . 

J.  T.  Pence . 

G.  M.  Dimmitt,  B.  S . 

D.  M.  Helfinstine . 

Albert  F.  Styles . 

J.  F.  Mitcheil . 

Rev.  James  F.  Zwemer,  A.  M. 
Alonzo  Ahern  ethy,  A.M.,Ph.D 

John  M.  Stoke . 

J.  C.  Roberts . 

J.  O.  Sethre,  A.  M . 

W.  C.  Pidgeon . 

Thomas  Francis  Tobin  . . 

W.  C.  Allen . 

Sister  M.  Agatha . 

Rev.  Jacob  F.  Grove . 


KANSAS. 


Atchison  . 
Concordia 
Eureka  ... 
Haviland  . 
Hesper  ... 


St.  Scholastica’s  Academy  * 

Nazareth  Academy . 

Southern  Kansas  Academy 

Haviland  Academy . 

Hesper  Academy  . . . . 


Mother  Aloysia . . 

Sister  Mary  Stanislaus. . 

Thaddeus  H.  Rhodes _ 

Harvey  D.  Crumly,  B.  S. 
H.  H.  Townsend,  B.  S . . . 


*  Statistics  of  1896-97. 
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and  other  private  secondary  schools  for  the  scholastic  year  1897-98 — Continued. 


Eeligious 

denomina¬ 

tion. 

Sec¬ 

ond¬ 

ary 

in¬ 

struct¬ 

ors. 

Students. 

|  Length  of  course  in  years. 

Number  in  military  drill. 

Number  of  volumes  in  library. 

Value  of 
grounds, 
build¬ 
ings, 
furni¬ 
ture, 
and  sci¬ 
entific 
appa¬ 
ratus. 

Second¬ 
ary  stu¬ 
dents. 

Elemen¬ 
tary  stu¬ 
dents. 

Preparing  : 
college. 

for 

Gradu¬ 
ates  in 
1898. 

College 
prepara¬ 
tory  stu¬ 
dents  in 
the  class 
that 
gradu 
ated  in 
1898. 

Clas¬ 

sical 

course. 

Scien¬ 

tific 

course. 

6 

Female. 

r2  ' 

Female. 

Male. 

<0 

a 

<0 

O 

a 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

6 

73 

Female. 

Male. 

Female.  | 

4 

5 

• 

7 

8 

9 

l© 

IS 

13 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

‘^© 

21  : 

22 

M. E. So  . . 

2 

2 

60 

40 

60 

60 

_ 

0 

6 

0 

6 

3 

0 

60 

$50,  000 

Presb  .... 

0 

9 

28 

25 

20 

20 

1 

0 

3 

0 

500 

20,  000 

0 

9 

11 

12 

89 

207 

4 

2 

3 

0 

6,  000 

M.  E. So  . . 

2 

3 

17 

23 

78 

82 

0 

4 

4 

300 

50,  000 

Nonsect  .. 

i 

1 

25 

28 

35 

55 

2 

0 

4 

0 

1 

3 

0 

0 

4 

"6 

200. 

20,  000 

i 

0 

28 

13 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

0 

. 1 

i 

2 

9 

12 

8 

5 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

0 

Lutli . 

2 

0 

9 

1 

5 

7 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

6 

0 

*3 

0 

20 

3,000 

K.  C . 

0 

1 

5 

10 

80 

1 

2 

4 

0 

300 1 

Baptist . . . 

0 

3 

12 

48 

0 

0 

12 

13 

1 

4 

4 

0 

5,  000 

25,  000 

E.G . 

0 

3 

7 

15 

67 

! 

0 

1 

0 

1 

4 

1  0 

600' 

1 

1 

8 

7 

1. 

0 

0 

4 

0 

5,  000 

E.  C . 

1 

2 

12 

27 

52 

63 

0 

6 

0 

8 

0 

1 

4 

0 

50oj 

10,000 

E.  C . 

0 

4 

» 

B0 

0 

45 

! 

0 

3 

4 

30o! 

25,  000 

E.  G . 

0 

3 

6 

15 

134 

145 

5 

1 

4 

! . 1 

Presb..... 

3 

6 

50 

96 

1 

2 

6 

4 

16 

14 

5 

9 

3 

6 

3 

0 

400 

. 

20,  000 

E.  G . 

0 

8 

0 

451 

0 

205 

0 

4 

4 

1,500 

E.  C . 

2 

o: 

10 

ol 

80 

0 

i  2 

•  0 

6 

0 

2 

0 

E.  C . 

0 

4! 

0 

34 

0 

131 

I"" 

0 

8 

4 

E.  C . 

5 

o' 

70 

0 

10 

0 

13 

0 

4 

0 

Nonsect  .. 

2 

1! 

31 

14 

167 

89 

10 

2 

1 . 

4,  500 

Cong . 

1 

2 

47 

71 

14 

19 

3 

3 

0 

1 

2 

a 

1  1 

2 

3 

0 

j  1,500 

8,  000 

Nonsect  .. 

0 

3 

3 

15 

4 

2 

3 

0 

1 

6 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1  4 

0 

E.  C . 

0 

5! 

0 

20 

0 

140 

0 

3 

I  4 

|  E.  G . 

0 

3 

0 

25 

0 

175.... 

0 

1 

!  4 

600 

30,  000 

Eriends . . . 

2 

j  2 

13 

12, 

11 

14 

3 

1 

1 

0 

2 

0! 

2 

0 

4 

6 

400 

10,  500 

Dan.  Lutli 

2 

j  3 

89 

40 

146 

13 

34 

15 

0 

0 

23 

8 

6 

2 

4 

125 

1,  560 

45,  000 

M.  E . 

4 

4 

46 

711 

73 

38 

13 

16 

7 

4 

4 

0 

1,  700: 

:  50, 000 

Non  sect  . . 

4 

!  1 

30 

25 

75 

20 

15 

7 

3 

2 

1  3 

L... 

!  450 

3,  000 

Friends . . . 

0 

1 

13 

9 

3 

2 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

i  2: 

0 

0 

4 

’6 

1,  500| 

Cong . 

2 

2 

21 

61 

0 

0 

4 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

4 

0 

2,  000 

15,  000 

Nonsect  .. 

3 

5 

91 

52 

13 

24 

0 

2 

33 

24 

17 

19: 

7 

9 

3 

0 

100 

800 

Luth . 

2 

1 

32 

10 

36 

18 _ 

4 

0 

2 

0 

i  4 

0 

600 

2,  300 

E.  C . 

01 

2 

0 

15 

60 

150 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

: 

L.  D.  S _ 

2 

1 

19 

17 

31 

33 

1 

0 

0 

1,  000 

35,  000 

Eriends.. . 

1 

1  2 

31 

23 1 

0 

0 

4 

.. 

6 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

:  4 

0 

500 

8,  000 

Christian . 

3 

1 

40 

30! 

10 

0 

10 

7 

14 

5 

5 

3 

4 

0 

1,000 

20,  000 

Eriends. .. 

1 

21 

29 

23 

5 

4 

2 

'  4 

4 

0 

225 

3,  725 

Nonsect  . . 

7 

7 

I  213 

220 

0 

0 

5 

7 

3 

6 

24 

pp 
,  oC> 

8 

13 

2 

80 

200 

10,  000, 

Eeformed. 

3 

2 

36 

17 

18 

5 

36 

17 

8 

n 

4 

0 

3 

0 

2,  500 

30,  OOO! 

Baptist . . . 

1 

2 

100 

68 

40 

30 

30 

27 

26 

18 

18 

•  6 

!  4 

20 

2,000 

25,  OOOj 

Christian  . 

1 

!  21 

8 

3 

9 

7 

1 

3 

2 

0 

0 

3 

0 

;  3,000 

15,  000 

Eriends . . . 

1 

2i 

35 

35 

3 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

3 

!  4 

2 

2 

4 

0 

300 

Euth . 

4 

i  0 

11 

6 

42 

3 

4 

0 

0 

0 

3 

4 

1 

2 

:  4 

0 

1  200i 

Eriends. .. 

3 

1  1 

59 

53 

j  8 

7 

6 

4 

3 

3 

2 

1 

0 

0 

i  4 

1  0 

300 

20!  000 

Nonsect  . . 

4 

2 

42 

i  26 

1  126 

;  75 

12 

8 

9 

6 

12 

6 

10 

6 

1,  000 

30,  000 

Nonsect  .. 

1 

2 

32 

48 ! 

!  0 

0 

8 

10 

1 

4 

5,  000 

E.  G . 

0 

2 

20 

18 

53 

72 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

Cong . 

6 

1 

56 

23 

33 

37 

2 

0 

3 

1 

13 

3 

7 

1 

4 

40 

2,  000 

21,  200 

E.  C . 

0 

6 

0 

90 

0 

37 

0 

1 

E.G  ...... 

0 

4 

0 

30 

0 

50 

0 

6 

0 

7 

0 

6 

0 

6 

3 

0 

25  000 

Cong . 

2 

2 

40 

32 

0 

0 

4 

4 

3 

1 

1 

0 

4 

0 

1,  000 

20  000 

Eriends... 

1 

0 

14 

15 

4 

5 

5 

g 

1 

2 

1 

2 

3 

0 

500 

3  000 

Eriends. .. 

1 

1 

21 

9 

1 

1'  3 

2 

1 

0 

4 

1  0 

600 

3!  500 

ED  98 - 143 


419 

420 

421 

422 

423 

424 

425 

426 

427 

428 

429 

430 

431 

432 

433 

434 

435 

436 

437 

438 

439 

440 

441 

442 

443 

444 

445 

446 

447 

448 

449 

450 

451 

452 

453 

454 

455 

456 

457 

458 

459 

4G0 

461 

462 

463 

464 

465 

466 

467 

468 

469 

470 

471 

472 
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473 

474 

475 

476 

477 

478 

479 

480 

481 

482 


483 

484 

485 

486 

487 

488 


489 

490 

491 

492 

493 

494 

495 

496 

497 


408 

499 

500 

501 

502 

503 

504 

505 


507 

508 

509 


510 

511 

512 

513 

514 

515 

516 

517 

518 

519 

520 

521 

522 

523 

524 

525 


State  and  post-office. 

Name. 

Principal. 

1 

2 

3 

KANSAS — continued. 

Hiawatha . 

Hiawatha  Academy . 

1 

L.  E.  Tupper,  A.  M. . 

Mother  Mary  Peter _ 

C.  B.  Whitaker _ 

Rev.  C.  H.  Wedel . 

A.  H.  Symons . 

Charles  E.  Barber,  M.  Sc _ 

Irving  King,  A.  B _ _ 

A.  W.  Jones,  A.  M . 

Sister  Marv  Leocretia. . 

. do . 

James  M,  Naylor,  Ph.  D 

KENTUCKY. 

L.  E.  Gray . . 

Belle  wood  Female  Seminary . 

Ashland  School  for  Girls . 

W.  G.  Lord . „. 

A  sliland . 

Agnes  Louise  Goddard 

Auburn . 

Auburn  Seminary . 

O.  ().  Russell . . 

Beattvville . 

Beatty ville  Episcopal  High  School 
Louisville  Training  School  for 

Miss  E.  J.  Morrell . . 

Beech m on t  _ 

H.  K.  Taylor . 

Bowling  Green . 

Boys. 

St.  Columbia’s  Academy . 

Sister  Marv  Victor . 

1  Bremen . 

Bremen  College  and  Ferryman 
Institute. 

East  Lynn  College. . . 

Peter  Shaver . 

1  Bn  halo . . 

John  C.  Hoskinson . . . . 

Cadiz . 

Cadiz  High  School* . 

B.  E.  Thom . 

|  Caniphellshurp’ _ 

Campbellsburg  School . 

J.  W.  Pearey _ 

i  Campbells  ville . 

Campbellgville  High  School . 

William  M.  Jackson . . 

i  Carrollton . 

St.John’s  Select  School . 

Rev.  I.  M.  Ahmann . 

Clinton  . . 

Marvin  College* . 

J.  C.  Dean . 

j  Corinth . 

Northern  Kentucky  Normal 

Marion  Pfanstiel . 

Covington . . 

School  and  Academy.* 

Academy  of  Notre  Dame . 

Sister  Mary  Armella . 

. do . 

Rugby  School . . . 

K.  J.  Morris . 

i  Cynthiana . . . 

Harrison  Female  College . 

Mrs.  Laurie  Wilson  James.... 

do . 

Smith’s  Classical  School  . 

N.  F.  Smith  . . . 

Danville . 

Hogsett  Military  Academy . 

E.  Albert  Smith,  snpt. . 

!  Elizabethtown . 

Hardin  Collegiate  Institute . 

Rice  Miller,  A.  B . 

R.  E.  Crockett . . 

1  Elkton . 

Vanderbilt  Training  School* . 

Elippin . . . 

Monroe  Normal  School* . 

E.  T.  Thomas _  . 

Frankfort . 

St.  Joseph’s  Academy . 

Fulton  Normal  School  and  Busi¬ 

Sisters  of  Charity _ _ 

Fulton . 

B.  H.  Vance .  . . 

,  Gethsemani . 

ness  College.* 

Gethsemani  College . 

Rev.  B. M.  Cyprian . . 

Glendale . 

Lynnland  Male  and  Female  Insti¬ 
tute.*. 

Douglass’  Academy . . 

W.  B.  Gwvnn . . 

!  Halfway . 

W.  E.  Tavlor . . 

Hampton . . 

Hampton  Academy.  _  1 

W.  C.  Canterbury,  B.  S.,  C.  E  . . 
Boyer  and  Hill . . 

Harrodsburg . 

HarrodsbnrP’  Academy _ _ 

Hartford . 

Hartford  College _  . 

1'.  J.  Morton . . . 

Hazel  Green  . . . 

Hazel  Green  Academy 

Wm.H.  Cord . 

Henderson . 

Henderson  Female  Seminary  . . 

Sn e  Sts, rl in v  Towles .  _ 

. do . 

Henderson  Hivh  School  * 

W.  B.  Tharp . 

. do . 

Home  School  for  Girls 

Miss  Mary  Stewart  Bunch. . . . 
Georp e  Clarke  .  _ 

j  Hindman . 

Hindman  School  . 

i  Hoagensville . 

Eenyon  College . 

John  C.  Pirtlo,  A.  B . 

Hopkinsville . 

Hopkinsville  Hie'h  School . 

J ames  O.  Ferrell . . . 

Hyden . 

Hyden  Academy . . 

James  M.  Walton . . 

Independence . . . 

Independence  Hio'h  School . 

G.  W .  D uniap . . 

Kirksville . 

Elliott,  Institute  * _ _ _ _ 

Clarence  H.  Poage,  A.  B ...... . 

Lebanon  . 

Sister  M.  Fevin 

Lexington . 

St.  dflif/hAT,i'np.\s  _ 

Sister  T.imrnri  -- 

*  Statistics  of  1896-97. 
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|  Length  of  course  in  years. 

Number  in  military  drill. 

N umber  of  volumes  in  library. 

Value  of 
grounds, 
build¬ 
ings, 
furni¬ 
ture, 
and  sci¬ 
entific  ; 
appa¬ 
ratus. 

Gradu¬ 
ates  in 
1S98. 

College 
prepara¬ 
tory  stu¬ 
dents  in 
the  class 
that 
gradu¬ 
ated  in 
1898. 

j  Male. 

|  Female. 

Male. 

|  Female. 

15 

IS 

17 

IS 

19 

1  t*  1 

1  ©  1 

21 

22 

6 

4 

4 

2 

4 

0 

300 

$25,  000 

0 

1 

4 

2.  000  _ 

3 

1 

.... 

0 

3,  000 

i  20,000 

3 

3 

8 

3 

3 

0 

1,  000 

;  50,  ooo; 

2 

■4 

3 

0 

200 

9 

° 

7 

0 

4 

46 

500 

. . 

85,  000: 

0 

2 

0 

2 

4 

0 

500 

2,  825: 

1 

0 

3 

0 

500 

L,; 

4 

300 

3,600 

4 

4 

*”6 

300 

60,  000 

0 

1  11 
0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

2,000 

0 

3 

4 

0 

600 

12,  000 

0 

2 

o 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

50 

10,000 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 

30 

500 

10,  000 

0 

1 

3 

0 

| 

3,  000 

15 

2 

4 

0 

500 

5,  000 

0 

0 

3 

0 

300 

44,  000 

1 

1 

3 

0 

75 

4,  000 

1 

0 

4,  0'00j 

5 

1 

4 

0 

300 

15,  500 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

4,000 

0 

3 

o 

1 

3 

4 

0 

4 

18 

200 

10,  000 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4 

0 

10,  000 

5 

0 

600 

2,  000 

2,000 

30,  000 

3 

2 

2 

0 

4 

20 

20,  000 

10 

0 

10 

0 

4 

0 

1,200 

20,  000 

6 

1 

3 

150 

2,  500 

0 

9 

0 

3 

4,  450 

0 

2,  500 

6 

!  o 

200 

25,  000 

0 

2 

0 

2 

4 

o 

500 

25,  000 

0 

1,  000 

0 

0 

4 

0 

40 

800 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

0 

2 

1  4 

0 

300 

io,  ooo 

2 

1 

1 

i 

3 

'0 

450 

8,000 

0 

7 

o 

0 

4 

o 

5  000 

0 

4 

3 

0 

4 

0 

400 

15,  000 

0 

6 

4 

10 

8 

1 

1  0 

2,800 

12 

5 

!  ii 

i 

4 

4 

0 

12,  000 

4 

150 

2,500 

3 

5 

i 

0 

4 

’"’6 

800 

2,000 

0 

0 

0 

...° 

0 

4 

0 

300 

1 

L... 

4 

1  500 

Students. 


Eeligious 

denomina¬ 

tion. 

Sec¬ 

ond¬ 

ary 

in¬ 

struct¬ 

ors. 

Second¬ 
ary  stu¬ 
dents. 

Elemen¬ 
tary  stu¬ 
dents. 

Prepar 

coll 

Clas¬ 

sical 

course. 

ing  for 
ege. 

Scien¬ 

tific 

course. 

Female.  | 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

6 

"cS 

g 

® 

Male. 

|  Female. 

Male. 

13 

S 

£ 

4 

5 

6 

7 

S 

9 

a© 

ii 

13 

14 

Nonsect  .. 

2 

4 

75 

61 

1  15 

20 

8 

P 

1 

16 

13 

E.  C _ 

0 

0 

31 

0 

35 

Christian . 

3 

1 

30 

25 

20 

18 

10 

5 

15 

8 

4 

0 

28 

6 

1  50 

30 

2 

0 

2 

2 

21 

31 

14 

16 

1 

2 

P.E . 

7 

0 

46 

0 

8 

0 

4 

0 

9 

0 

Nonsect  .. 

1 

1 

13 

8 

19 

18 

2 

2 

4 

0 

2 

1 

11 

9 

59 

48 

2 

2 

E.C . 

•0 

5 

0 

30 

0 

40 

0 

10 

0 

10 

3 

3 

40 

42 

82 

76 

0 

12 

1 

1 

30 

39 

44 

51 

Nonsect  .. 

1 

4 

4 

45 

13 

20 

1 

0 

Epis . 

0 

3 

0 

38 

4 

3 

0 

5 

Cum.Presb 

3 

0 

26 

35 

14 

19 

4 

2 

3 

2 

Epis - - - 

0 

1 

6 

5 

10 

4 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Nonsect  .. 

0 

1 

28 

2 

35 

13 

3 

0 

E.  C . 

0 

1 

3 

16 

74 

M.  E _ 

2 

1 

14 

]1 

30 

21 

2 

o 

Nonsect  . . 

6 

1 

75 

50 

100 

70 

a? 

Nonsect .. 

1 

0 

10 

10 

20 

20 

Nonsect  . . 

1 

2 

31 

28 

20 

16 

i 

0 

0 

0 

Presb . 

1 

1 

50 

50 

17 

18 

18 

15 

E.  C . 

1 

1 

5 

15 

27 

29 

Meth . 

2 

0 

40 

45 

40 

25 

|  10 

5 

•  * 

5 

Christian . 

1 

2 

28 

31 

64 

45 

4 

2 

0 

0 

E.  C . 

0 

5 

0 

19 

48 

60 

0 

1 

Nensect  .. 

1 

2 

18 

0 

14 

0 

2 

0 

8 

0 

Nonsect  .. 

0 

1 

9 

7 

8 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Nonsect  .. 

1 

2 

39 

22 

6 

3 

30 

10 

20 

0 

Nonsect  . . 

6 

0 

30 

0 

3 

0 

10 

0 

20 

0 

Presb . 

2 

3 

20 

14 

30 

•8 

M.  E.  So. . 

3 

0 

72 

8 

0 

•o 

Nonsect  .. 

1 

1 

10 

9 

...J 

5 

3 

5 

3 

E.  C . 

0 

2 

0 

13 

60 

62 

1 

Nonseet  .. 

1 

1 

12 

5 

.13 

0 

r... 

E.  C . 

5 

0 

34 

0 

18 

0 

Bapt . 

1 

1 

17 

20 

7 

12 

5 

12 

7 

.8 

Non  sect . . 

1 

1 

26 

11 

10 

7 

4 

3 

3 

2 

Nonsect  .. 

2 

0 

25 

17 

44 

30 

0 

0 

2 

1 

Nonsect . . 

2 

3 

30 

18 

40 

13 

8 

2 

7, 

2 

Non  sect  .. 

O 

2 

15 

17 

75 

06 

Christian  . 

2 

2 

50 

24 

50 

44 

1 

2 

Nonseet  . . 

2 

4 

0 

25 

5 

20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Nonsect  . . 

1 

3 

64 

33 

0 

0 

Nonseet  .. 

0 

4 

1 

21 

4 

14 

1 

0 

Nonsect  .. 

] 

0 

10 

4 

120 

88 

Nonsect  . . 

5 

0 

44 

37 

185 

119 

3 

1 

16 

11 

.Nonsect . . 

1 

0 

32 

0 

Presb _ 

1 

2 

25 

15 

70 

70 

3 

1 

2 

1 

Nonseet  . . 

1 

2 

20 

10 

30 

28 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Nonsect  . . 

1 

1 

4 

6 

2 

o 

0 

o 

E.  C . 

0 

4 

20 

46 

44 

60 

12 

10 

E.  C . 

0 

4 

0 

20 

20 

58 

473 

474 

475 
478 

477 

478 

479 

480 

481 

482 


483 

484 

485 

486 

487 

488 

489 

490 

491 

492 

493 

494 

495 

496 

497 

498 

499 

500 

501 

502 

503 

504 

505 

506 

507 

508 

509 

510 

511 

512 

513 

514 

515 

516 

517 
513 

519 

520 

521 

522 

523 

524 

525 
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526 

527 

528 

529 


State  and  post-office. 

Name. 

1 

* 

Kentucky— continued . 

Livermore ................. 

Livermore  High  School* . 

r.mifb'n  _ _ ... 

Sue  Bennett  Memorial  School . 

Loretto . 

Loretto  Literary  and  Benevolent 
Institute. 

Louisville  (1071  3d  avo.)... 

Allmond’ s  University  School . 

530 

531 

532 

533 

534 

535  i 

536  | 

537  | 

538 

539  ! 

540 

541 

542 

543 


Louisville 
do 
.do 
.do 

Louisville  (cor.  4th  and 
Breckinridge  sts.). 

Louisville . 

Louisville  (1225-1227  4th 
ave.). 

Louisville . 

_ do . 

Lyndon . - 

Magnolia . 

Maysville . 

_ do . 

Millershurg . 


544 

545 

546 

547 


Millerstown  ... 
Morgantown. . . . 
Mount  Sterling, 
Mount  Yernon  . 


548 

Nazareth . . . 

549 

Newport . . . 

550 

. do . . . 

551 

North  Middletown . 

552 

Owingsville . 

553 

Paris . . . 

554 

Pikeville . 

555 

Princeton . 

556 

Russellville . 

557 

St.  Joseph . 

558 

St.  Vincent . 

559 

Scottsville . 

560 

Sharpsburg . 

561 

Shelbyville . 

562 

563 

Slaughtersville . 

Stanford . 

564 

Taylorsville . 

565 

Vanceburg . 

566 

Versailles . 

567 

Vine  Grove . 

568 

Wilmore . . 

569 

Williamsburg . 

Cedar  Grove  Academy  * . 

Piexner’s  School. . 

Hampton  College . 

Kentucky  Home  School  for  Girls . . 
Presentation  Academy . 

St.  Xavier's  College . 

Semple  Collegiate  School . 

State  University . 

University  School  of  Kentucky  *. 

Kentucky  Military  Institute . 

Classical  and  Normal  College . 

Hayswood  Female  Seminary . 

St.  Francis  De  Sales  Academy*  .. 
Millershurg  Training  School  for 
Boys  and  Young  Men.* 

Millerstown  Seminary _ . 

Morgantown  Seminary . 

Goodwin’s  Male  High  School . 

Mount  Yernon  Collegiate  Insti¬ 
tute.* 

Nazareth  Literary  and  Benevo¬ 
lent  Institution. 

Mount  St.  Martin’s  Seminary . 

University  High  School . 

Kentucky  Classical  and  Business 
College. 

High  School . 

Yerkes,  W.  L.,  Private  School*... 

Pikeville  Collegiate  Institute . 

Princeton  Collegiate  Institute.... 

Sevier’s  (Miss)  School* . 

Mount  St.  Joseph  Academy . 

St.  Vincent’s  Academy . 

Scottsville  Seminary . 

Sharpsburg  Male  and  Female  Col¬ 
lege. 

Science  Hill  School . 

Van  Horn  Institute  * . 

Stanford  Male  Academy . 

Spencer  Institute . 

Riverside  Seminary . 

Rose  Hill  Seminary  * . 

Vine  Grove  High  School . 

Asbury  College  * . 

W illiamsburg  Academy  * . 


LOUISIANA. 


570 

571 


Arcadia  .. 
Baldwin . . 


572  Clinton . 

573  Donaldsonville 


E.  A.  Seminary . . 

Gilbert  Academy  and  Industrial 
College. 

Clinton  Female  Institute  * . 

St.  Vincent’s  Institute . 


*  Statistics  of  1896-97. 


Principal. 


3 


M.  H.  Newton . 

J.  C.  Lewis . 

Mother  Praxedes . 

Marcus  Blakey  Allmond,  A. 
M.,LL.D. 

Sister  Mary  Flaget . 

Abraham  Flexner . 

Mrs.  L.  D.  Hampton  Cowling. . 

Miss  Belle  S.  Peers . 

Sister  Eutropia . 

Rev.  Brother  Stanislaus . 

Patty  B.  Semple . 


Rev.  C.  L.  Puree,  D.  D . 

D.  A.  Chenault . 

C.  W.  Fowler,  M.  A.,  C.E . 

S.  A.  Beauchamp,  president . . . 

John  S.  Hays,  D.  D . 

Mother  Frances  Borgia . 

Carl  M.  Best . 

W.  F.  Nichols . 

J.  C.  Glasgow . 

M.  J.  Goodwin . 

Luther  M.  Scroggs . 

Mother  M.  Cleophas  Mills _ 

Mother  Mary  Leo,  C.  D.  P _ 

Thomas  J.  Dodd,  D.  D . 

M.  G.  Thomson . 

C.  V.  Liming,  A.  M . 

W.  L.  Yerkes . . . 

Rev.  J  .Harvey  Hammet,  A.M. 

John  M.  Richmond,  D.  D . 

Miss  Elizabeth  Sevier . 

Mother  Augustine . 

Sister  Mary  David . 

J.  V.  Chapman . 

Mrs.  Fannie  B.  Talbot . 

Mrs.  TV  T.  Foynter . 

J.  L.  Tait . 

Hardin  Craig . 

Geo.  C.  Overstreet . 

Lawrence  Rolfe,  A.  B . 

Mrs.  G.  B.  Crenshaw . 

J.  T.  Nall . 

Rev.  J.  VV.  Hughes . 

Charles  M.  Stevens . 


R.  A.  Smith . 

A.  E.  Albert, A.M.,  M.D.,D.D. 


Mrs.  S.  E.  Munday 
Sister  M.  Clotilda. 
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and  other  private  secondary  schools  for  the  scholastic  year  1S97-9S — Continued. 


Students. 


Religious 

denomina¬ 

tion. 

Sec¬ 

ond¬ 

ary 

in¬ 

struct¬ 

ors. 

Second¬ 
ary  stu¬ 
dents. 

Elemen¬ 
tary  stu- 
dents. 

Preparing  for 
college. 

Gradu¬ 
ates  in 
1898. 

College 
prepara 
tory  stu¬ 
dents  in 
the  class 
that 
gradu¬ 
ated  in 
1898. 

Length  of  course  in  years. 

Number  in  military  drill. 

Number  of  volumes  in  library 

Value  of 
grounds, 
build- 
jugs, 
iurni- 
ture, 
and  sci¬ 
entific 
appa¬ 
ratus. 

Clas¬ 

sical 

course. 

Scien¬ 

tific 

course. 

6 

"3 

a 

Female. 

© 

r3 

s 

r3 

s 

© 

0 

'3 

© 

§ 

<D 

Eh 

C3 

© 

*0? 

s 

0 

Fh 

*3 
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-2 

a 

© 

a 

© 

Pq 

r© 

1 

S 

<0 

Fh 

4 

5 

0 

7 

§ 

9 

SO 

11 

is 

as! 

14 

15 

10 

17 

18 

19 

20 

31 

22 

Nonsect  .. 

2 

0 

7 

10 

16 

16 

1 

0 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

$1,  000 

0 

0 

40 

30 

80 

58 

0 

0 

4 

0 

200 

25,  000 

E.  C . 

0 

5 

0 

0 

45 

0 

6 

0 

6 

4,  000 

351,  500 

3 

9 

31 

Q 

4 

0 

16 

0 

1 

0 

R.  C. 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

4 

4 

1,200 

40, 000 

1 

1 

16 

4 

9 

1 

10 

2 

3 

0 

6 

1 

6 

0 

0 

Non  sect  .. 

1 

10 

0 

110 

10 

40 

0 

8 

0 

20 

0 

15 

0 

5 

4 

0 

5,  000 

50,  000 

0 

6 

0 

34 

1 

0 

g 

0 

3 

4 

I 

r"  c ...... 

0 

2 

0 

18 

38 

78 

0 

6 

4 

0 

R,  C . 

9 

0 

90 

0 

89 

0 

11 

0 

4 

0 

1,  550 

I 

Nonsect  . . 

0 

9 

0 

90 

0 

30 

0 

6 

0 

6 

i  14 

0 

2 

4 
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7 

5 

71 

27 

38 
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5 
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1 

7 
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4 
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1  30, 000 
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20 

4 
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14 

2 
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9 

3 
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4 

0 
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g 

0 

38 
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0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

38 

Nonsect  . . 

1 

3 
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12 

12 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Nonsect  . . 

0 

2 

0 

26 

5 

16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

4 

*0 

200 

R.  C . 

o 

1  6 

0 

40 

0 

60 

0 

20 

0 

2 

6 

!  2 

4 

0 

1,  000 

40,  COO 

M.  E.  So.. 

2 

1 

39 

0 

8 

0 

5 

0 

12 

0 

4 

0 

3 

° 

4 

0 

300 

10,  000 

Nonsect  . . 

1! 

0 

14 

9 

61 

56 

300 

Nonsect  . . 

2 

0 

45 

55 

20 

15 

8 

17 

10 

8 

300 

2,  500 

Nonsect . . 

3 

0 

22 

0 

10 

0 

12 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

i  2 

0 

!  4 

0 

520 

2,  500, 

Presb . 

2 

2 

7 

10 

48 

50 

10 

10 

1 

1 

3 

0 

200 

3,  500 

R.  C . 

0 

10 

0 

50 

0 

43 

0 

3 

0 

6 

4 

5,  000 

1 

R.  G . 

0 

3 

0 

25 

0 

23 

5 

79 

Nonsect  . . 

2 

1 

14 

6 

2 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 
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0 

1 

12 

26 

20 

22 

1 

0 

4 

Oj 

I  3 

3 
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9,  000 

Nonsect  .. 

1 

1 

8 

5 

62 

70 

2 

0 

3 

2' 

1 

1  5 

0 
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1 

0 

21 

11 

3 

0 

12 

4 

1  5. 

0 

0 

0 

2,  500 

Presb . 

2 

2 

25 

35 

20 

5 

10 

13 

3 

4 

1 

0 

i| 

1  0 

3 

0 

280 

10,  000 

Presb. .... 

1 

7 

17 

19 

15 

39 

3 

g 

2! 

0 

4 

25 

50,  000 

Nonsect  .. 

0 

1 

3 

14 

2 

7 

|  1 

1 

R.  G . 

o' 

3 

•  0 

30 

0 

10 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3,  800 

R.  C . 

0 

3 

0 

30 

0 

50 

0 

2 

4 

800 

Nonsect  .. 

2! 

0 

27 

21 

13 

11 

!  3 

3 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1  4 

”24 

0 

2,  500! 

Nonsect  .. 

1 

1 

14 

12 

66 

75 

1 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1,  500 

Nonsect  . . 

0 

« 

66 

0 

39 

0 

8 

0 

5 

j.... 

!  4 

2,  500 

25,  000' 

Nonsect  .. 

1 

11 

15 

14 

I  27 

61 

1  1 

71 

j  0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

30 

3,  OOO! 

Nonsect  . 

1 

1 

37 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

,  2 

0 

1  17 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

0 

5,  000 

Nonsect .. 

1 

2 

13 

15 

12 

10 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

7,  000 

Nonsect .. 

0 

|  1 

6 

8 

27 

19 

i 

0 

1  0 

0 

3,  000 

Nonsect  .. 

1 

2 

10 

15 

20 

30 

3 

1  0 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

500 

8,  000 

Nonsect  .. 

1 

2 

17 

18 

38 

50 

3 

4 

0 

150 

1,  500 

Heth . 

4 

4 

79 

47 

18 

13 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

3 

100 

10, 000 

Cong . 

0 

5 

24 

25 

100 

134 

3 

0 

4 

0 

1,  500 

10,  000 

Nonsect  .. 

2 

1 

13 

15 

14 

23 

5 

8 

;  8 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

300 

1,  800 

M.  E . 

2 

0 

13 

14 

114 

131 

11 

6 

1 

0 

3 

1 

3 

1 

3 

2,  000 

100,  000 

Meth . 

0 

1 

2 

14 

14 

18 

1 

K.C . 

0 

4 

0 

30 

0 

52 

1'"' 

0 

3 

0 

3 

6 

1.000 

526 

527 

528 

529 

530 

531 

532 

533 

534 

535 

536 

537 

538 

539 

540 

541 

542 

543 

544 

545 

546 

547 

548 

549 

550 

551 

552 

553 

554 

555 

556 

557 

558 

559 

560 

561 

562 

563 

564 

565 

566 

567 

568 

569 

570 

571 

572 

573 


574 

575 

576 

577 

578 

579 

580 

581 

582 

583 

584 

585 

580 

587 

588 

589 

590 

591 

592 

593 

594 

595 

590 

597 

538 

599 

600 

601 

602 

603 

604 

605 

606 

607 

608 

609 

610 

611 

612 

613 

614 

615 

616 

617 

618 

619 

620 

621 

622 
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Table  43. — Statistics  of  private  higJt  schools ,  endo  wed  academ  ies,  seminaries, 


State  and.  post-office. 


Hame. 


Principal. 


1 


3 


3 


Louisiana— continued. 


Franklinton . 

Gibsland . 

Houma . 

Jackson  . 

Mount  Lebanon . 

Hew  Iberia . 

Hew  Orleans  (St.  Charles 
ave.). 

Hew  Orleans  (1727  Caron- 
delet  st.). 

Hew  Orleans . 

Hew  Orleaus(1456  Camp  st.) 
Hew  Orleans  <2308  Espla¬ 
nade  st.). 

Hew  Orleans  (Rampart  and 
Esplanade  sts.]. 

Hew  Orleans  (1321  Annun¬ 
ciation  st.). 

Hew  Orleans  (2618  Coli¬ 
seum  st.). 

Hew  Orleans  (1923  Coli¬ 
seum  st.). 

Hew  Orleans . . 

Hew  Roads . 

Olla . . 

Opelousas . 

Ruston . . 

Spearsville . . 


Franklin  ton  Central  Institute - 

Gibsland  Hor-mal  Institute . 

Houma  Academy . . 

Eeliciana  Female  Collegiate  Insti¬ 
tute. 

Mount  Lebanon  College . 

Fasnackt’s  (Miss)  Graded  Insti¬ 
tute. 

Academy  ol'  the  Sacred  Heart .... 
Dykers  Institute . . . . 


Holy  Cross  College . . . . 

Home  Institute . 

Matthey-Pieard  Institute . 

St.  Aloysius  Commercial  Institute 

St.  Simeon’ s  School  * _ 

Southern  Academic  Institute . 

University  School  . . . 

Ursuline  Academy . 

Poydras  Academy . . . 

Olla  Male  and  Female  Institute*'. . 
Academy  of  the  Immaculate  Con¬ 
ception. 

Ruston  College  *  — . 

Everett  Institute - - - — 


G.  B.  Free,  A.  M . 

J.  A.  Robinson,  M.  A . 

B.  F.  Ross,  A.  M.,  LL.B . 

Miss  L.  J.  Catlett . 

J.  "Wolfe  Carter . 

Miss  Louise  Fasnacht _ _ 

Mme.  E.  Deighlon _ 

Miss  Harriet  Y.  Bykers . 

Rev.  Daniel  J.  Spellard _ _ _ 

Miss  Sophie  B.  Wright . 

Mrs.  E.  H.  Matthey . 

Brother  Charles . . 

Sister  Adelaide . — . 

Mrs.  Hate  C.  Seaman - - 

T.  W.  Dyer... . 

Mother  Sfc.  Stanislaus . . . 

Leo  M.  Favrot - - 

S.  H.  Young . 

Sister  Mary  of  St.  Yeronica. . ., 

Thos.  R.  Hardin . ; 

Geo.  W.  Mason,  B.  A . 


MAINE. 

Athens . 

Bangor . . 

Bethel . . 

Blue  Hill . 

Bucksport . . 

Charleston. . . . 

Cherryfield . . 

Cumberland  Center. 

Bresden  Mills . 

East  Macliias . . 

Farmington . 

Eoicroft . . 

Gray . 

Hampden . . . 

Hebron . . 

Houlton . 

Lewiston - - 

Limerick . . 

Limington - - 

Litchfield  Corners.. 

Hew  Castle . 

Hew  Gloucester  .... 

Hortli  Anson . 

Hortk  Bridgeton. . .. 

Paris . . 

Pittsfield  . . 

Portland. . . 

Saco . . 


Somerset  Academy  - - - - 

Hewman’s  (Miss)  School . . 

Gould  Academy . . 

Blue  Hill  Academy* . — 

East  Maine  Conference  Seminar y. 

Higgins  Classical  Institute - 

Cherryfield  Academy . 

Greelv  Institute . 

Bridge  Academy . . . 

Washington  Academy . 

Abbott  Family  School . 

Foxcroft  Academy . . 

Pennell  Institute . . 

Hampden  Academy . . 

Hebron  Academy . . . . 

Ricker  Classical  Institute . 

Bates  College* . . 

Limerick  Academy  *  . . 

Limington  Academy . . . 

Litchfield  Academy  * . . 

Lincoln  Academy . . . 

The  Stevens  School* . 

Anson  Academy . . . . . 

Bridgeton  Academy . . . 

Paris  Hill  Academy _ _ _ 

Maine  Central  Institute - - 

St.  Elizabeth’s  Academy _ _ 

Thornton  Academy . 


L.  C.  Williams . . 

Miss  Helen  L.  Hewman . 

Frank  E.  Hanscom . 

Frank  E.  Briggs,  A.  B . 

Rev.  J.  F.  Haley,  A.  M. . 

H.  Warren  Foss . . 

Leroy  S.  Dewey . 

E.  L”  Pennell - - - - 

Alonzo  W.  Morelen - 

Fred  O.  Small . 

A.  H.  Abbott,  A.M . 

W.  R.  Fletcher . . . 

Edwin  B.  Stevens _ _ 

George  C.  Webber,  A.  B . 

W.  E.  Sargent . 

ArtkurM.  Thomas,  A.  M _ _ 

Ivory  F.  Frishee - - 

Willis  B.  Moore . . 

Herbert L.  Whitman,  A.M _ 

Thomas  C.  Tooker . . . 

G.  H.  Larrabee,  A.M . 

M.  B.  and  S.  P.  Stevens . 

W  alter  W.  Poore . . 

C.  C.  Spratt . . . . 

J.  O.  Wellman,  A.  B . 

G.  H.  Drake . . . 

Mother  M.  Teresa . 

Edwin  P.  Sampson . 


*  Statistics  of  1896-97. 
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denomina¬ 

tion. 

Sec¬ 

ond¬ 

ary 

in¬ 

struct¬ 

ors. 

Second¬ 
ary  stu¬ 
dents. 

Elemen¬ 
tary  stu¬ 
dents. 

Preparing  for 
college. 

Gradu¬ 
ates  in 
1898. 

College 
prepara¬ 
tory  stu¬ 
dents  in 
the  class 
that 
gradu¬ 
ated  in 
1898. 

Length  of  course  in  years. 

Number  in  military  drill. 

Number  of  volumes  in  librar 

Value  of 
grounds, 
build¬ 
ings, 
furni¬ 
ture, 
and  sci¬ 
entific 
appa¬ 
ratus. 

Clas¬ 

sical 

course. 

Scien¬ 

tific 

course. 

© 
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Female.  | 
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6 

"3 
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ft 

p2 
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Male. 
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g 

o 

© 
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g 
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15 

3 

© 

ft 

4 

5 

6 

8 

9 
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II 
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13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

IS 

19 

SO 

SI 

22 

Nonsect  .. 

1 

2 

46 

27 

26 

53 

2 

0 

24 

20 

3 

6 

3 

4 

4 

0 

60 

$2, 000 

3 

1 

30 

38 

54 

30 

3 

2 

3 

2 

4 

0 

64l 

3,  000 

1 

2 

40 

30 

80 

100 

3 

1 

2 

0 

3 

0 

5 

100' 

5,  000 

1 

5 

10 

40 

15 

20 

| 

0 

3 

3 

6 

4,  000 

Bapt . 

0 

2 

40 

50 

55 

35 

25 

8 

18 

18 

10 

12 

10 

12 

5 

0 

500 

50,  000 

0 

i 

10 

6 

12 

3 

1 

E.  C . 

0 

4 

0 

20 

12 

41 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

4 

1,000 

0 

9 

1 

6 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

300 

10,  000 

E.  C  _ 

o 

50 

0 

20 

0 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

3 

15 

500,  000 

Nonsect  .. 

0 

5 

0 

50 

10 

110 

0 

10! 

0 

5 

0 

18 

0 

18 

3 

'*’6 

700 

20,  000 

Nonsect . . 

0 

4 

0 

16 

30 

59 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

2 

0 

200 

15,  000 

E.  C . 

3 

0 

35 

0 

130 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

500 

32,  000 

E.  C . 

0 

3 

0 

35 

45 

165 

o 

9 

o 

8 

Non  sect  . . 

0 

3 

0 

23 

15 

37 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

1 

3 

0 

25,  000 

Non  sect  . . 

3 

0 

50 

0 

78 

0 

14 

0 

14 

0 

3 

50 

1,500 

20,  000 

E  C 

0 

12 

0 

54 

0 

7 

o 

3 

1 

1 

Nonsect  . . 

1 

1 

12 

17 

25 

16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

250 

5,  500! 

Nonsect  . .  1 

1 

1 

21 

31 

24 

25 

7 

10| 

0 

7 

0 

7 

3 

0 

75 

3,000 

E.  C  . 

2 

3 

12 

16 

43 

44 

o 

0 

0 

o 

Nonsect  . . 
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1 

20 

25 

37 

33 

10 

15 

1 

0 

1 

0 

3 

0 

140 

5, 000 

Miss.  Bapt 

1 

1 

12 

13 

18 

22 

2 

3 

2! 

3 

1 

3 

1 

1 

4 

0 

40 

2,  000 

Nonsect  .. 

1 

1 

21 

32 

4 

3 

6 

6 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

20 

4,  000 

Nonsect  . . 

0 

2 

3 

6 

8 

16 

3 

3 

o 

0 

4 

0 

200 

400 

Nonsect  .. 

3 

1 

34 

49 

0 

!  o 

5 

5 

I 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

450 

15,  000 

Cong . 

1 

1 

26 

24 

14 

9 

0 

0 

2; 

0 

5 

6 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

1,  000 

M.  E . 

3 

4 

74 

70 

0 

0 

15 

6 

10 

4 

13 

12 

5 

0 

144 

6,  000 

35,  000 

Bapt: . 

2 

2 

50 

46 

0 

0 

19 

8 

1  5 

0 

1 

5 

0 

1 

4 

0 

1,300 

8,  OOOj 

Nonsect  . . 

2 

1 

47 

53 

8 

22 

5 

9 

2 

2 

4 

0 

75 

3,000 

Nonsect  .. 

1 

4 

71 

81 

7 

6 

2 

1 

2 

0 

4 

8 

0 

1 

4 

0 

875 

7,  000! 

N  onsect  . . 

1 

1 

15 

23 

9 

3 

1 

0 

0 

4 

1 

6 

1 

2 

4 

0 

100 

16,  000 

Nonsect .. 

2 

1 

35 

45 

0 

0 

8 

6 

2 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

200 

5,  000 

Nonsect  . . 

3 

0 

15 

0 

10 

0 

6 

0 

4 

0 

. 1 

Nonsect  .. 

1 

2 

i  28 

33 

0 

0 

2 

2 

5 

0 

!  5 

3 

5 

0 

4 

0 

4,  200! 

Nonsect  .. 

1 

2 

14 

37 

8 

4 

1 

10 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

3 

4 

0 

752 

15,  ooo: 

Nonsect  .. 

1 

2 

9 

10 

26 

35 

6 

9 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

500 

2,  000 1 

Nonsect  .. 

3 

4 

93 

68 

2 

2 

27 

6 

2 

o 

28 

21 

12 

1 

4 

0 

1,300 

60, 000, 

Bapt . 

2 

4 

79 

130 

7 

3 

20 

10 

1 

0 

8 

9 

6 

2 

4 

0 

1,000 

90, 000 

Eree  Bapt . 

5 

0 

71 

0 

0 

0 

71 

0 

17 

0 

17 

0 

3 

1,  400 

Cong . 

1 

2 

68 

100 

0 

0 

3 

4 

3 

6 

3 

12 

1 

6 

5 

*"6 

40 

2,  500 

Nonsect  .. 

1 

1 

26 

28 

0 

0 

6 

2 

1 

5 

6 

4 

0 

4 

o 

200 

Cong . 

1 

1 

10 

25 

4 

1 

3 

5 

1 

6 

0 

-  6 

0 

0 

4 

0 

2,  000 

Nonsect  .. 

1 

3 

16 

23 

26 

21 

6 

2 

1 

6 

5 

3 

0 

4 

0 

320 

13,  000 

Nonsect  .. 

0 

7 

2 

23 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

!  2 

0 

3 

0 

2 

4 

0 

400 

Nonsect  .. 

1 

2 

36 

30 

36 

30 

10 

7 

5 

i  o 

10 

3 

5 

2 

4 

0 

2,500 

Nonsect  .. 

2 

3 

36 

25 

0 

0 

6 

2 

16 

2 

5 

2 

4 

0 

4 

0 

700 

12,  500 

Nonsect 

1 

1 

7 

10 

0 

0 

5 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

4 

0 

500 

Eree  Bapt. 

2 

5 

95 

105 

5 

7 

30 

6 

8 

3 

14 

13 

11 

5 

4 

0 

800 

35, 000 

E.C . 

0 

6 

0 

78 

0 

15 

0 

12 

4 

500 

Nonsect  .. 

3 

6 

[  90 

99 

1  0 

0 

l  22 

22 

20 

0 

21 

21 1  11 

8 

4 

°7 

2,  400 

36, 000 

574 

575 

576 

577 

578 

579 

580 

581 

582 

5S3 

584 

585 

586 

587 

588 

589 

590 

591 

592 

593 

594 

595 

596 

597 

598 

599 

600 

601 

602 

603 

604 

605 

605 

607 

603 

609 

610 

611 

612 

613 

614 

615 

616 

617 

618 

619 

620 

621 

622 


623 

624 

625 

626 

627 

628 

629 

630 

631 

632 

633 

634 

635 

636 

837 

638 

639 

640 

841 

642 

643 

644 

645 

646 

647 

648 

649 

650 

651 

652 

653 

654 

655 

656 

657 

658 

659 

660 

661 

662 

663 

664 

665 

666 

667 

668 
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Table  43. — Statistics  of  private  high  schools ,  endowed  academies ,  seminaries , 


State  and  post-office. 


Name. 


Principal. 


1 


2 


3 


MAINE — continued. 


Sebago . 

South  Berwick 
South  China . .. 
Vassalbero  .... 
W  aterville 

Wilton . 

Yarmouth . 


Potter  Academy . 

Berwick  Academy . 

Erskine  Academy . 

Oak  Grove  Academy . 

Coburn  Classical  Institute. 

Wilton  Academy . 

North  Yarmouth  Academy 


Charles  T.  Stone . 

Edw.  D.  Merriman . 

W.  J.  Thompson . 

Wilbur  A.  Estes . 

Franklin  W.  Johnson,  A. M. . . 

Drew  T.  Hartliorn,  A.  M . 

Eev.  B.  P.  Snow,  A.  M . 


MARYLAND. 


Baltimore . 

Baltimore  (Brevard  st.)  ... 

Baltimore  (8  East  Frank¬ 
lin  st.). 

Baltimore  (Cathedral  and 
Mulberry  sts.). 

Baltimore  (Charles  st.  ex¬ 
tended). 

Baltimore  (847-851  N. 
Howard  st.). 

Baltimore  ( Walbrook) . 

Baltimore  (St.  Paul  and 
24th  sts.). 

Baltimore  (310  W.  Hoffman 
st.). 

Baltimore  (Station  G) . 


Baltimore  Academy  of  the  Visi¬ 
tation. 

The  Boys’  Latin  School . 

Boys’  School  of  St.  Paul’s  Parish*. 

Calvert  Hall  College . 

The  Country  School  for  Boys  of 
Baltimore"  City. 

Deichmann’s  Gymnasium  School . 

Epiphany  Apostolic  College . 

Girls’  Latin  School*  . 

Milton  Academy . 

Mount  de  Sales  Academy  of  the 
Visitation.* 


Sister  Mary  Leonard  Neale  . . . 

J.  A.  Dunham,  A.  B . 

Eev.  E.  de  S.  Juny . 

Brother  Demis . 

Frederick  Winsor,  head- 
master. 

Dr.  Edward  Deichmann . 

Eev.  J.  A.  St.  Laurent . 

William  H.  Shelley . . 

J.  F.  Springer . 

Superioress  of  the  Academy  .. 


Baltimore  (Station  D) . 

Baltimore  (1405  Park  ave.) . 

Baltimore . 

Baltimore  (915-917  N.  j 
Charles  st.). 

Baltimore  (710-712  Madi¬ 
son  ave.). 

Baltimore  (909  Cathedral 


Mount  St.  Joseph’s  College 
Eandolph-Harrison  School. 
St.  Frances  Academy 
Southern  Home  School 

University  School  for  Boys 

Wilford  Home  School . 


Mrs.  Cary,  Miss  Cary  . . 

W.  S.  Marston . 

Mrs.  Waller  E.  Bullock 


Brother  Joseph . 

Mrs.  Jane  E.  H.  Eandall 


st.). 


Brookevillo . 

Brunswick . . 

Catonsville . . 

Color  a . . 

Darnestown . 

Emmitsburg . 

Forest  Glen . . 

Frederick . 

. do . . 

Hagerstown . 

Hyatts  ville . 

Leonardtown . 

McDonogh . 

Millersville . . 

Mount  Washington 

Port  Deposit . 

Eeisterstown . 

Eising  Sun . 

Eockville . . 

St.  George . 

St.  Mary’s  City - 

Sandy  Springs . . 

Union  Bridge . 


Brooke ville  Academy . 

Brunswick  Seminary . 

Academy  ofthe  Visitation,  Mount 
de  Sales. 

West  Nottingham  Academy . 

Andrew  Small  Academy . 

St.  Joseph’s  Academy* . 

National  Park  Seminary . 

Frederick  College . . 

St.  John’s  Literary  Institute . 

Home  and  Day  School  for  Girls.. . 

Melrose  Institute . 

St.  Mary’s  Academy . 

McDonogh  Institute . . 

Anne  Arundel  County  Academy  . 

Mount  St.  Agnes  College . 

The  Jacob  Tome  Institute . 

The  Hannah  More  Academy . 

Friends’  School . 

Eockville  Academy . 

St.  George’s  Hall  fior  Boys . 

St.  Mary’s  Female  Seminary. . 

Sherwood  Friends’  School . 

Union  Bridge  High  School . 


H.  S.  Houskeeper,  M.  A . 

J.  J.  Shenk . 

Superioress  of  Mt.  de  Sales. . . 

John  G.  Conner,  A.  M . 

William  Nelson . 

Sister  Augustine  Park . 

John  A.  Cassedy . 

E.  E.  Cates,  A.  M.,  president  . . 

Eev.  W.  H.  Walsh,  S.  J . 

Miss  S.  Josephine  Bacon . 

The  Misses  Lewin . 

Sister  Mary  Catharine . 

James  T.  Edwards,  D.D.,LL.  D 

William  H.  Thompson . 

Sisters  of  Mercy . . 

William  Perry  Eveland . 

Eev.  Joseph  Fletcher . 

Miss  May  Eodney . 

W.  Pinckney  Mason . 

James  C.  Kin  ear,  A.  M . 

Miss  L.  E.  Langley . 

Elizabeth  P.  M.  Thom . 

James  L.  T.  Waltz . 


*  Statistics  of  1896-97. 


PRIVATE  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS, 


2281 


and  other  private  secondary  schools  for  the  scholastic  year  1897-98 — Continued. 


*  Religious 
denomina¬ 
tion. 

Sec¬ 

ond¬ 

ary 

in¬ 

struct¬ 

ors. 

Students. 

Length  of  course  in  years. 

Number  in  military  drill. 

Number  of  volumes  in  library. 

Value  of 
grounds, 
build¬ 
ings, 
furni¬ 
ture, 
and  sci¬ 
entific 
appa¬ 
ratus. 

Second¬ 
ary  stu¬ 
dents. 

Elemen¬ 
tary  stu¬ 
dents. 

Preparing  for 
college. 

Gradu¬ 
ates  in 
1898. 

1  College 
prepara¬ 
tory  stu¬ 
dents  in 
the  class 
that 
gradu¬ 
ated  in 
1898. 

Clas¬ 

sical 

course. 

Scien¬ 

tific 

course. 

0 

S 

22 

£ 

© 

Eh 

© 

'cS 

© 

'3 

a 

<0 

Pm 

p2 

1 

<D 

pM 

© 

© 

© 

Ph 

© 

©  < 

cd 

a 

<s 

Pm 

5 

'cS 

a 

Si 

£ 

r2 

*03 

a 

© 

rc3 

a 

<B 

Pm 

4 

5 

G 

7 

S 

9 

1© 

11 

IS 

13 

14 

13 

1© 

\l7 

IS 

1© 

S© 

26 

22 

Nonsect  .. 

1 

2 

26 

34 

0 

0 

4 

1 

2 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

4 

0 

150 

$6, 132 

623 

Nonsect  .. 

'  2 

1 

23 

39 

4 

1 

3 

2 

1 

°j 

2 

3i 

2 

2 

4 

0 

3,  900 

1  80. 500 

624 

1 

2 

25 

25 

15 

10 

2 

1  3 

3 

o 

350 

3,  000 

s  625 

3 

3 

47 

43 

2 

8 

1 

0 

.... 

4 

7 

0 

1 

4 

0 

2,  000 

20,  000 

626 

Bapt . 

4 

5 

93 

78 

0 

0 

61 

37 

5 

0 

13 

23 

11 

'  12 

4 

0 

l|  800 

60,  000 

!  627 

Nonsect  .. 

2 

2 

46 

35 

0 

0 

14 

8 

6 

0 

7 

2 

5 

0 

4 

0 

650 

15,525 

!  628 

Nonsect  .. 

1 

3 

11 

36 

2 

3 

2 

3 

3 

0 

2 

6 

2 

5 

4 

0 

1,300 

18,  000 

629 

It.  C . 

0 

10 

0 

61 

0 

70 

0 

_ 

4,  000 

630 

Nonsect  .. 

0 

52 

0 

6 

0 

15 

0 

20 

0 

5 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

0 

9,  000 

631 

2 

0 

7 

0 

23 

0 

0 

600 

632 

R.  C . 

G 

0! 

109 

0 

134 

0 

8 

0 

4,  915 

175,000 

633 

Nonsect  . . 

3 

0 

13 

0 

28 

o 

0 

0 

1 

0 

o 

6 

o 

0 

634 

Nonsect  .. 

6 

50 

0 

35 

0; 

40 

0 

10 

0 

30 

0 

20 

0 

4 

0 

10,  000 

635 

E.  C . 

8 

0 

52 

0 

13 

0 

17 

0 

13 

0 

14 

0 

14 

0 

5 

0 

400 

150,  000 

636 

M.  E . 

0 

8 

0 

261 

0 

29 

0 

45' 

0 

35 

0 

135 

4 

1,138 

637 

Nonsect  . . 

4 

o' 

28 

0 

10 

0 

6 

„ 

3 

o 

3 

0 

3 

1 

0 

4 

o 

638 

E.  C . 

0 

J 

0 

50 

L 

0 

5 

5,  000 

639 

E.  C . 

4 

0 

40 

0 

62 

0 

■  23 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

6,  000 

95,  000 

640 

Nonsect  .. 

0 

6 

0 

40 

o| 

46 

0 

40 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

i  4 

1,  000 

641 

E.  C . 

0 

5 

0 

20 

o! 

20 

642 

Nonsect  . . 

0 

8 

0 

96 

0; 

44 

o 

1 

0 

o 

0 

8 

0 

1 

4 

o 

643 

Non  sect  . . 

10 

1 

0 

165 

0 

J 

0j 

20 

0 

20 

0 

4 

0 

2,  000 

55, 000 

644 

Nonsect  . . 

0 

8 

0 

30 

J 

10 

0 

12 

0 

6 

o' 

r 

645 

Nonsect  . . 

1 

1 

18 

5 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1  4 

0 

| 

I  646 

Nonsect  .. 

1 

2 

16 

13 

32, 

5 

2 

2 

2 

5 

2 

2' 

!  3 

0 

30 

4,  200 

647 

E.  C  ...... 

0 

9 

0 

30 

0 

2 

L... 

4,  000 

|  648 

Nonsect  .. 

2 

0 

31 

11 

0 

4 

4 

3 

3 

o 

3 

i 

3 

0 

4 

0 

200 

10,  000 

!  649 

Nonsect  .. 

1 

1 

8 

4 

23 

0 

15 

0 

0 

0 

o 

4 

15 

3 

12 

15. 000 

'  650 

E.C . 

0 

5 

0 

40 

47 

0 

10 

0 

9 

1 

2.  000  . 

i  651 

Non  sect  .. 

0 

3 

0 

114 

° 

12 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

1 

5 

i""*o 

1,000 

75,  000 

652 

Nonsect  .. 

2 

0 

28 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

41 

1  20 

5,  ooo: 

15, 000  653 

E.  C . 

2 

0 

10 

0 

66 

0 

4 

0 

1 

2,  000 

S  654 

Nonsect  . . 

0 

4 

0 

25 

0 

17 

. 

4 

I  655 

E  jvi  s  _ 

1 

4 

o 

24 

6 

16 

0 

o 

o 

I  o 

0 

3 

o 

o 

4 

I  656 

E.  0 . 

0 

2 

0 

18 

11 

49 

0 

0, 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

3 

5 

6 

1  500 

6,  OOO,1  957 

Nonsect  .. 

9 

0 

71 

0 

80 

0 

0 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

0 

5 

71! 

3,000, 

350,  000 

658 

Nonsect  . . 

1 

0 

9 

2 

5 

5 

3 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

659 

E.  C . 

0 

8 

0 

40 

0 

35 

0 

2 

6 

1, 000 

660 

Nonsect  . . 

6 

6 

46 

56 

205 

253 

3 

0 

4 

6 

3 

0 

4 

106,  208 

661 

P.  E . 

2 

7 

0 

39 

0 

27 

0 

7 

3 

272 

GO, 000 

662 

Friends . . . 

1 

1 

7 

11 

5 

1 

4 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

3 

"’’6 

20 

2,  GOO 

663 

Nonsect  . . 

2 

1 

38 

15 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

o 

300 

5,  000 

664 

Epis . 

2 

1 

10 

0 

10 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

500 

15,  000 

665 

Nonsect  .. 

0 

1 

0 

26 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

3 

0 

500  . 

666 

Friends . . . 

0 

3 

10 

4 

12 

18 

2 

o 

0 

100 

667 

Nonsect  .. 

1 

1 

18 

25 

70 

75 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

150i 

3,  000 

668 

669 

670 

671 

672 

673 

674 

675 

676 

677 

678 

679 

680 

681 

682 

683 

684 

685 

686 

687 

688 

689 

690 

691 

692 

693 

694 

695 

696 

697 

698 

699 

700 

701 

702 

703 

704 

705 

706 

707 

708 

709 

710 

711 

712 

713 

714 

715 

716 

717 
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Table  43. — Statistics  of  private  high  schools ,  endoived  academies ,  seminaries , 


State  and  post-office. 

Name. 

Principal. 

1 

3 

3 

MASSACHUSETTS. 


Amherst  . . 

Andover . 

. do . 

- do . 

Asliburnham . 

Belmont . 

Billerica . 

. do . 

Boston  (Back  Bay) . 

Boston  (618  Massachusetts 
ave.). 

Boston  (252  Marlboro  st.) . . 

Boston  (253  Commonwealth 
ave.). 

Boston  (458  Boylston  st.) . . . 
Boston  (97  Beacon  st.) . 

Boston  (324  Commonwealth 
ave.). 

Boston  (91  Newbury  st.) . . . 
Boston  (86  Beacon  st.) . 

Boston  (401  Beacon  st.) - 

Boston  (25  Chestnut  st.) 
Boston  (21  Marlboro  st.)  ... 

Bradford . 

- do . . . 

Brighton . 

Brim  field . 

Cambridge . 

Cambridge  (34  and  36  Con¬ 
cord  ave.). 

Cambridge  (13  Bucking¬ 
ham  st.). 

Cambridgeport . 

Concord  . 

Conway . . . 

Danvers  (cor.  Maple  and 
Poplar  sts.). 

Deerfield . 

Dorchester  (23  Allston  st.) . 

Dudley . 

Duxbury . 

. do . . 

. do . 

Easthampton . . 

East  Nortkfield . . 

Everett . 

Fall  Fiver . 

Franklin . 

Great  Barrington . 

. do . 

Greenfield . 

Groton . 

Hadley  ...^ . 

Harvard . . . 

Hatfield . 


Oak  Grove  Home  School . 

Abbot  Academy . . 

Phillips  Academy . 

Punchard  Free  School . 

Cushing  Academy . 

The  Belmont  School . 

Howe  School . 

Mitchell’s  Boys’  School . 

Boston  Academy  of  Notre  Dame. . 
Boston  Female  Academy  of  the 
Sacred  Heart. 

Bynner’s  (Miss)  Private  School 
for  Girls. 

Ckamberlayne's  (Miss)  School  for 
Girls. 

Chauncy  Hall  School . 

Classical  School . 

The  Commonwealth  Avenue 
School. 

Curtis’s  (Miss)  Private  School  *  .. 
Hale’s  School  for  Boys*-- . . 

Home  and  Day  School  for  Girls. . . 
Hersey’s  (Miss)  School  for  Girls  * 

Winsor’s  (Miss)  School.... . 

Bradford  Academy . . . 

Carleton  School . 

Mount  St.  Joseph  Academy . 

Hitchcock  Academy  * . 

Browne  and  Nichols  School  _ _ 

The  Cambridge  School  for  Girls  . . 

Private  Fitting  School  for  Boys 
and  Girls. 

Day  and  Family  School  for  Boys  * 

Concord  School . '. . 

Hill  View  School . 

Willard  Hall  School  for  Girls . 

Deerfield  Academy  and  Dickin¬ 
son  High  School. 

Shawmut  School . . . 

Nichols  Academy . 

The  Alden  School  for  Girls  * . 

Partridge  Academy . 

Powder  Point  School . . . 

Williston  Seminary . 

Northfield  Seminary. . . 

Home  School . 

La  Ste.  Union  des  Sacr6s  Coeurs.. 

Dean  Academy . 

Hoasatonic  Hall . 

Sedgwick  Institute* . 

Prospect  Hill  School . 

Groton  School . 

Hopkins  Academy . 

Bromfieid  School . . . 

Smith  Academy . 


Miss  Yryling  W.  Buffum . 

Miss  Laura  S.  Watson . 

Cecil  F.  P.  Bancroft,  LL.  D _ 

Frank  O.  Baldwin . 

Hervey  S.  Cowell . 

B.  F.  Harding,  A.  M . 

Earl  C.  Douis . 

M.  C.  Mitchell . 

Sister  Francis  of  Sacred  Heart. 
Madame  R.  B.  Aitken . 

Miss  Caroline  Naomi  Bynner. 

Miss  Catharine  J.  Chamber- 
layne. 

Taylor,  DeMeritto,  and  Hagar 
George  W.  C.  Noble  and 
James  J.  Greenough. 

The  Misses  Gilman  (Hannah 
E.  and  J ulia  R.). 

Mis3  Elizabeth  Curtis . 

E.  D.  Marsh,  C.  S.  Street,  R.  F. 
Curtis. 

Miss  Frances  V".  Emerson _ 

Miss  Heloise  E.  Hersev . 

Miss  Mary  Pickard  Winsor. . . 

Miss  Ida  C.  Allen . 

Isaac  N.  Carleton,  Ph.  D . 

Sister  Superior . . . 

George  W.  Earle . 

George  H.  Browne,  A.  M., 
Edgar  H.  Nichols,  A.  B. 
Arthur  Gilman,  M.  A.,  direct¬ 
or. 

Miss  K.  V.  Smith . 

Joshua  Kendall . 

James  S.  Garland . 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Perry . 

Mrs.  Sarah  M.  Merrill . 

D.  T.  Carpenter . 

Miss  Ella  G.  Ives . 

Alfred  G.  Collins,  A.  M . 

Mary  T.  Jenkins . 

Thos.  H.  H.  Knight,  A.  B . 

F.  B.  Knapp,  S.  B . . . . 

Joseph  H.  Sawyer,  A.  M . 

Evelyn  S.  Hall,  B.  A . . 

Mrs.  A.  P.  Potter . 

Sister  Mary  Aidan . 

Arthur  W.  Peirce,  A.  B . 

Miss  F.  M.  Warren . 

Edward  J.  Van  Lennep . '.. 

Ida  F.  Foster  and  Caroline  F. 

Clark. 

Rev.  Endicott Peabody,  LL.M. 

H.  M.  Thayer,  B.  A . 

Miss  Lilia  N.  Frost . 

Howard  W.  Dickinson . 


*  Statistics  of  1896-97. 
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and  oilier  private  secondary  schools  for  the  scholastic  year  1897-98 — Continued. 


^Students. 


[Religious 

denomina¬ 

tion. 

Sec¬ 

ond¬ 

ary 

in¬ 

struct¬ 

ors. 

Second¬ 
ary  stu¬ 
dents. 

Elemen¬ 
tary  stu¬ 
dents. 

Preparing  : 
college. 

for 

Gradu¬ 
ates  in 
1898. 

College 
prepara¬ 
tory  stu¬ 
dents  in 
theclass 
tlaat 
gradu¬ 
ated  in 
1898. 

Length,  of  course  in  years. 

Number  in  military  drill. 

Number  of  volumes  in  librar; 

Value  of 
grounds, 
build¬ 
ings, 
furni¬ 
ture, 
and  sci¬ 
entific 
appa¬ 
ratus. 

Clas¬ 

sical 

course. 

Scien¬ 

tific 

course. 

<0 

Female. 

Male. 

A 

8 

<u 

Eh 

Male. 

Female. 

6 

"3 

73 

a 

eh 

r2 

a 

«5 

73 

1 

Eh 

6 

A 

6 

i 

Eh 

13 

Female. 

4 

5 

6 

7 

§ 

9 

I© 

ii 

is 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

2® 

21 

22 

Nonsect  .. 

0 

2 

0 

. 

0 

0 

0 

i 

0 

3 

0 

2 

0 

2 

4 

600 

!  ' 

1 

1 

14 

0 

126 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

14 

0 

14 

0 

4,  500 

$140,  000 

[Nonsect  .. 

18 

0 

407 

0 

0 

0 

229 

0 

178 

0 

122 

0 

122 

0 

4 

0 

3,100 

200,  000 

Nonsect  .. 

1 

3 

38 

46 

0 

0 

4 

7 

4 

0 

10 

4 

2 

4 

500 

40,  000 

Non  sect  . . 

5 

6 

78 

71 

12 

8 

14 

6 

6 

0 

13 

11 

8 

5 

4 

’"o 

1,000 

128, 100 

Epis . 

4 

0 

14 

o 

1 

0 

12 

0 

2 

0 

4 

0 

3 

o 

4 

0 

2,000 

50,900, 

Nonsect . . 

2 

1 

29 

25 

0 

0 

1 

2 

3 

2 

2 

8 

1 

2 

4 

0 

90 

9,  000 

4 

0 

20 

0 

20 

0 

1 

0 

9 

0 

1 

0 

1 

4 

20 

200 

50,  000 

It  C 

0 

5 

0 

75 

0 

100 

0 

11 

0 

0 

4 

0 

5,  000 

200,  000 

E,.  C . 

0 

8 

0 

41 

0 

’24 

1,  250 

65, 300 

1 

10 

•0 

34 

0 

6 

0 

5 

4 

3,  000 

4 

6 

0 

23 

0 

0 

Nonsect  . . 

3 

2 

59 

24 

34 

117 

10 

5 

33 

0 

4 

0 

750 

600 

Nonsect  .. 

6 

0 

!  no 

0 

40 

0 

100 

10 

0 

17 

0 

17 

0 

5 

0 

200 

Nonsect  . . 

0 

3 

0 

25 

0 

10 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

Nonsect  . . 

0 

7 

0 

50 

30 

30 

0 

!  I# 

0 

3 

0 

3 

Nonsect  .. 

4 

0 

20 

o: 

30 

0 

20 

0 

8 

0 

20 

0 

20 

0 

4 

0 

250 

Nonsect  . . 

1 

8 

0 

35 

0 

0 

1 

Epis . 

0 

12 

0 

'  82 

0 

14 

i 

r-' 

0 

14 

" 

Non  sect  . . 

0 

13 

0 

72 

0 

161 

0 

26 

0 

!  o 

0 

20 

0 

.... 

12 

5 

0 

Nonsect  ..' 

11 

0 

115 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

4 

0 

19 

0 

0 

0 

5,  000 

100,  000 

Cong _ ■„ 

2 

2 

14 

0 

2 

0 

1 

!  o 

1 

0 

1,  000 

15,  000 

K.  C . 

0 

5 

0 

20 

0 

461 

0 

0 

0 

1  ® 

0 

2 

0 

0 

4 

0 

1,550 

130,  009 

Nonsect 

2 

i 

25 

3D 

0 

'0 

10 

!  20 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

3 

4 

0 

2,  000 

12,  000 

Nonsect  ... 

7 

0 

47 

0 

16 

1 

40 

0 

2 

0 

9 

0 

9 

0 

5 

0 

800 

40,  0C0 

Nonsect 

0 

10 

0 

65 

0 

19 

1 

0 

7 

0 

7 

'0 

Nonsect  .. 

0 

4 

6 

4 

J 

a 

2 

! 

0 

0 

0 

Nonsect _ 

1 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

! 

! 

Nonsect 

4 

0 

14 

0 

4 

0 

8 

0 

5 

0 

4 

0 

2 

0 

0 

500 

30, 000 

Nonsect  .. 

0 

3 

1 

4 

1 

4 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

3,  000 

Con  sr  . 

0 

4 

1  0 

11 

o 

2 

0 

0 

300 

15,  000 

Nonsect  .. . 

2 

1 

1  14 

19 

0 

.... 

J 

2 

5 

1 

2 

4 

0 

3,  000 

'  16,000 

Nonsect  .. 

0 

6 

0 

16 

0 

2 

0 

. 

4 

Nonsect .. 

2 

2 

30 

34 

0 

oj 

10 

10 

0 

0 

4 

3 

2 

0 

4 

0 

3,  200 

150,  000 

Nonsect 

0 

2 

1 

5; 

5 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

700 

12,  000 

Nonsect ..  . 

lj 

1 

17 

25 1 

9 

9 

o 

1 

3 

10 

o 

o 

3 

18 

500 

8,  000 

Nonsect  - . 

5 

0 

25 

°! 

10 

0 

10 

0 

8 

0 

4 

0 

2 

0 

4 

0 

1,  000 

25, 0001 

Cong . 

9 

0 

101 

3 

0 

0 

34 

3 

16 

0 

12 

o 

4 

o 

3,500 

150,  coo! 

Nonsect  .. 

2 

23 

o 

234 

0 

148 

0 

.38 

0 

39 

0 

32 

0 

11 

4 

0 

5,  444 

356,  000! 

Eapt - 

0 

4 

0 

25 

0 

5 

0 

7 

0 

0 

5 

0 

3 

4 

0 

500! 

20, 000 

E.C . 

0 

4 

0 

15 

0 

33 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

o 

3 

4 

o 

TJniv _ 

6 

5 

53 

41 

0 

0 

15 

10 

10 

0 

13 

9 

9 

4 

4 

0 

1,500 

135,  000 

Nonsect . . 

0 

1 

0 

14 

5 

16 

0 

3 

0 

6 

0 

3 

150 

Nonsect  .. 

4 

3 

19 

0 

9 

0 

9 

0 

10 

0 

7 

0 

4 

0 

6 

. . I 

30,  000 

Nonsect  .. 

0 

5 

0 

13 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

2 

....) 

400 

30,  000 

P,E . 

13 

0 

90 

0 

37 

0 

90 

O' 

18 

0 

15 

o 

4 

o 

| 

3,000 

300,0.00 

Nonsect . . 

1 

1 

13 

25 

0 

0 

1 

5 

2 

2 

0 

3 

0 

0 

4 

0 

250 

Nonsect  .. 

0 

4 

7 

13 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

5 

0 

1 

4 

.... 

2,  000 

25,  000 

Nonsect  .. 

1 

2 

25 

25 

0 

0 

2 

3 

4 

5 

3 

2 

2 

01 

4 

0 

500; 

24,742 

669 

670 

671 

672 

673 

674 

675 

676 

677 

678 

679 

680 

681 

682 

683 

684 

685 

683 

687 

688 

689 

690 

691 

692 

693 

694 

695 

696 

697 

693 

699 

700 

701 

702 

703 

704 

705 

706 

707 

708 

709 

710 

711 

712 

713 

714 

715 

716 

717 


718 

719 

720 

721 

722 

723 

724 

725 

723 

727 

728 

729 

730 

731 

732 

733 

734 

735 

736 

737 

738 

739 

740 

741 

742 

743 

744 

745 

746 

747 

748 

749 

750 

751 

752 

753 

754 

.755 

756 

757 

758 

759 

760 

761 

762 

763 

764 

765 

766 

767 

768 

769 

770 
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Table  43. — Statistics  of  private  high  schools,  endowed  academies,  seminaries, 


- 

Name. 

Principal. 

3 

3 

State  and  post-office. 


MASSACHUSETTS— cont’d. 


Hingliam . 

Leicester . 

Lowell . 

Marion  . . . 

Middleboro  .... 
Milton . 

Monson . 

Mount  Hermon 
Nantucket . 


Natick . 

New  Bedford . 

....do . 

Newton . 

- do . 

Northampton . 

Norton . 

Pittsfield . 

Quincy . 

- do  . . 

Roxbury . 

_ do  . . 

Sberborn  . . 

Soutbboro  . 

South  Braintree . 

South  By  field . 

South  Lancaster . 

South  Worthington — . 

Springfield . 

- do . 

Taunton . 

Waban . 

Waltham . 

Wellesley . 

West  Boxford . 

West  Bridgewater . 

W  estford . 

West  Newton . 

Wiibraham . 

Winchendoii . 

Wollaston . 

Worcester . 

...do . 

- do . 

- do . 

_ do . 


Derby  Academy  * . 

Leicester  Academy* . 

The  Rogers  Hall  School  for  Girls  . 

Tabor  Academy . 

Eaton  School . 

Milton  Academy . 

Monson  Academy . 

Mount  Hermon  School  for  Boys. . . 
Admiral  Sir  Isaac  Coffin’s  Lan- 
casterian  School. 

Walnut  Hill  School  for  Girls . 

Eriends’  Academy . 

Home  Preparatory  School . 

Cutler’s  Preparatory  School . 

Newton  Private  School . 

Mary  A.  Burnham  School  for 
Girls. 

Wheaton  Female  Seminary . 

The  Berkshire  School . 

Family  and  Day  School  for  Girls*. 

Adams  Academy* . . . 

Woodward  Seminary . 

Notre  Dame  Academy . 

Roxbury  Latin  School . .  . . 

Sawin  Academy  and  Dowse  High 
School. 

St.  Mark’s  School . 

Thayer  Academy . 

Dummer  Academy . 

South  Lancaster  Academy . 

The  Con  well  Academy . 

The  “Elms”  Home  Day  and 
Music  Schools  (Girls). 

MacDuffie’s  School  for  Girls . 

Bristol  Academy . 

The  Waban  School  * . 

Waltham  New  Church  School*.. 

Dana  Hail  School . 

Wellesley  School  for  Boys . 

Barker  Free  School* . 

Howard  Seminary . 

Westford  Academy . -. 

West  Newton  English  and  Clas¬ 
sical  School. 

Wesleyan  Academy . ! 

Murdock  School . .  1 . 

Quincy  Mansion  School  for  Girls  . 

The  I)alzell  School  for  Boys . 

The  Dalzell  School  forUirls . 

The  Highland  Military  Academy. 
Kimball’s  (Miss)  School  for  Girls. 
Worcester  Academy . 


Sarah  G.  Robinson . 

Corwin  F.  Palmer. . . . 

Eliza  P.  Underhill . 

Dana  M.  Dustan,  A.  M . 

Amos  H.  Eaton . 

Harrison  Otis  A  p  thorn, 
A.M. 

Arthur  Newell  Burke . 

Henry  F.  Cutler,  B.  A . 

E.  B.  Fox  and  Miss  Gertrude 
M.  King. 

Charlotte  H.  Conant,  B.  A., 
Florence  Bigelow,  M.  A. 

Thomas  H.  Eckfeldt . 

Charles  E.  E.  Mosher . 

Edward  H.  Cutler,  A.  M . 

Anna  M.  Goodmon . 

Miss  B.  T.  Capen . . 

Samuel  Y.  Cole . 

Arthur  J.  Clough,  A.  M . 

Miss  Mary  E.  Salisbury . 

William  Roy  all  Tyler . 

Miss  Carrie  E.  Small . 

Sister  Julia . 

William  C.  Collar,  A.  M . 

Charles  S.  Webb . 

Rev.  Wm.  G.  Thayer,  A.  M.. 

William  Gallagher,  Ph.  D . 

Perley  Leonard  Horne,  A.  M. . 
Joseph  H.  Haughey . 

C.  Burnham . 

Miss  Charlotte  W.  Porter . 

John  MacDuffie,  Ph.  D . 

Wm.  A.  Lackey . 

Charles  Everett  Fish,  A.  M. . . 

Benjamin  Worcester . 

Misses  Eastman . 

Edward  A.  Benner . 

N.  B.  Sargent . 

Ralph  Waldo  Gilford . 

William  E.  Frost . 

Nathaniel  T.  Alien . 

William  Rice  Newhall . 

Frederic  W.  Plummer . 

Horace  Mann  Willard . 

Geo.  A.  Stearns,  jr . 

Rachel  C.  Fish . 

Joseph  Alden Shaw,  A.M . 

Miss  E.  A .  Kimball . 

D.  W.  Abercrombie,  A.  M., 
LL.  D. 


MICHIGAN. 


Ann  Arbor . „ . 

Benton  Harbor . 

Birdsall . 

Clarksville . . 

Detroit  (322  Jefferson  ave.) . 
Detroit  (73  Stimson  place) . . 


St.  Thomas  School . 

Benton  Harbor  College . 

Raisin  Valley  Seminary . . 

Clarksville  Academy . 

Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart. . 
Detroit  Home  and  Day  School. 


Sister  M.  Magdalene . 

G.  J.  Edgcumbe,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D. 

L.  Adelbert  Bailey,  A.  M . 

Charles  J.  Transue . 

Madame  A.  Pardow . 

Miss  Ella  M.  Liggett,  A.  B - 


*  Statistics  of  1896-97. 
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and  other  private  secondary  schools  for  the  scholastic  year- 1897-98 — Continued. 


Religious 

denomina¬ 

tion. 

Sec¬ 

ond¬ 

ary 

in¬ 

struct¬ 

ors. 

Students. 

Length  of  course  in  jmars. 

Number  in  military  drill. 

Number  of  volumes  in  library. 

Value  of 
grounds, 
build¬ 
ings, 
furni¬ 
ture, 
and  sci¬ 
entific 
appa¬ 
ratus. 

Second¬ 
ary  stu¬ 
dents. 

Elemen¬ 
tary  stu¬ 
dents. 

Preparing  for 
college. 

Gradu¬ 
ates  in 
1898. 

College 
prepara¬ 
tory  stu¬ 
dents  in 
the  class 
that 
gradu¬ 
ated  in 
1898. 

Clas¬ 

sical 

course. 

Scien¬ 

tific 

course. 

Male. 

.Female.  | 

A 

Female. 

r2 

© 

"cS 

a 

© 

pr 

Male. 

Female.  ' 

© 

'c3 

£ 

Female. 

©' 

Female. 

Male. 

• 

Female. 

4 

5 

© 

7 

8 

9 

S© 

11 

IS 

13 

14 

15 

16 

If 

18 

19 

2© 

21 

22 

0 

2 

0 

10 

14 

15 

0 

1 

0 

$5,  000 

718 

Nonsect  .. 

3 

4 

39 

40 

0 

0 

10 

4 

7 

8 

8 

3 

5 

2 

5 

39 

300 

25,  000 

719 

Nonsect  .. 

3 

10 

0 

31 

0 

11 

0 

1 

0 

20 

0 

7 

0 

7 

5 

31 

259 

45,  000 

720 

Cong . 

3 

3 

41 

36 

0 

0 

8 

7 

5 

0 

11 

3 

6 

1 

4 

0 

1,  249 

20,  000 

721 

1 

3 

16 

14 

3 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

.... 

722 

8 

1 

94 

19 

14 

8 

7 

0 

7 

0 

6 

o! 

1,000 

100,  000 

723 

Nonsect  .. 

2 

6 

60 

66 

0 

0 

8 

10 

6 

1 

13 

10 

10 

9 

0 

2,  000 

15, 000 

724 

Non  sect  .. 

11 

7 

189 

0 

179 

0 

78 

0 

79 

0 

21 

0 

18 

0 

"'1 

0 

5, 151 

297,  773 

725 

Nonsect  . . 

1 

2 

3 

27 

8 

7 

0 

2 

0 

0 

4 

2,  050 

8,  000 

726 

Nonsect  .. 

1 

12 

0 

33 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

10 

0 

s 

0 

7 

4 

. ... 

2,  000 

20,  000 

727 

Nonsect  .. 

1 

4 

11 

26 

7 

21 

7 

2 

4 

0 

3 

4 

. 

0 

4 

1,200 

25, 000 

728 

1 

2 

18 

15 

Q 

6 

3 

7 

9 

7 

9 

0 

6 

0 

4 

"o 

729 

Nonsect  .. 

1 

2 

26 

8 

3 

5 

14 

6 

4 

0 

11 

1 

9 

1 

0 

730 

Nonsect  .. 

0 

4 

0 

14 

19 

0 

1 

A.. 

"  4 

[ 

731 

Nonsect .. 

5 

16 

0 

153 

0 

0 

0 

26 

o 

26 

732 

Nonsect  . . 

2 

7 

0 

62 

0 

„! 

0 

2 

0 

4 

4 

o 

5,  550 

90,  000 

733 

Nonsect  .. 

1 

4 

6 

9 

5 

4 

1 

1 

1 

L 

1 

2 

i 

2 

4 

0 

17,  500 

734 

Nonsect  .. 

Oj 

4 

0 

27! 

6 

32 

0 

6 

0 

2 

0 

2 

5 

0 

1,  200 

3,  000 

735 

Nonsect  .. 

3 

0 

30 

0 

0 

oj 

0 

0 

1 

0 

8 

0 

8 

0 

4 

0 

i 

736 

Nonsect  .. 

1 

10 

0 

93 

0 

o! 

0 

11 

0 

8 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

650 

;  44, 077 

737 

R.  C . 

0 

4 

0 

32 

o 

47: 

0 

o 

0 

1 

0 

8 

4 

0 

6,  000 

;  184,350 

738 

Nonsect  .. 

8 

0 

159 

0 

0 

o1 

50 

0 

50 

0 

18 

0 

!  18 

0 

6 

0 

2,  500 

20,  000 

739 

Nonsect  .. 

1 

1 

8 

11 

6 

7. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

4 

0 

125 

16,  000 

740 

Epis . 

11 

0 

115 

0 

7 

0 

105 

0 

10 

0 

15 

0 

14 

0 

4 

0 

3,  500 

1  250,  COO 

741 

Nonsect  .. 

4 

2 

60 

48 

0 

0 

17 

15 

15 

0 

6 

0 

1 

4 

4 

0 

1,000 

10,  700 

742 

Nonsect  .. 

4 

0 

18 

7 

6 

1 

10 

2 

2 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 

4 

0 

1,000 

743 

7D.  Adv.. 

4 

5 

24 

12 

62 

55 

22 

14 

1 

0 

!  4 

0 

41,  989 

744 

Nonsect  .. 

2 

1 

23 

20 

0 

0 

2 

0 

3 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

4 

0 

745 

Nonsect  . . 

2 

4 

0 

44 

2 

13 

2 

20 

o 

1  2 

0 

2 

5 

0 

3  500  _ 

740 

Non  sect  .. 

0 

4 

0 

45 

0 

25 

0 

10 

0 

1 

0 

5 

0 

1 

i  5 

[ 

i  0 

1,000 

30, 000 

747 

Non  sect  .. 

1 

2 

23 

19 

15 

13 

1  4 

0 

150 

748 

Nonsect  .. 

5 

2 

35 

0 

0 

0 

20 

0 

15 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

4 

0 

1,  000 

50,  Ouo 

749 

N.  Jer  . 

1 

1 

12 

16 

13 

18 

3 

3 

4 

0 

0 

500 

!  52, 500 

750 

Nonsect  .. 

0 

19 

0 

98 

9 

0 

0 

12 

0 

77 

0 

22 

0 

22 

4 

0 

751 

Nonsect  . . 

1 

1 

7 

0 

4 

0 

3 

0 

4 

450i  8,  COO 

752 

Nonsect  .. 

1 

0 

15 

8 

0 

0 

3 

g 

1  4 

0 

50 _ .  .  • 

753 

Nonsect  .. 

2 

6 

0 

22 

0 

o 

0 

5 

0 

12 

o 

4 

4 

o 

4,  000 

100,  000 

754 

Nonsect  .. 

1 

1 

19 

21 

0 

0 

2 

2 

3 

4 

5 

2 

1 

0 

4 

0 

j  100 

755 

Nonsect  .. 

3 

2 

32 

8 

20 

3 

6 

0 

6 

0 

4 

0 

25  000 

750 

Nonsect  .. 

8 

6 

119 

91 

0 

0 

36 

4 

30 

4 

15 

17 

15 

5 

1  4 

0 

6,  500 

203,184 

757 

Nonsect  .. 

2 

4 

30 

41 

7 

9 

4 

5 

3 

6 

4 

10 

2 

0 

4 

0 

300 

!  130, 000 

758 

Nonsect  . . 

0 

8 

0 

25 

0 

10 

0 

20 

0 

5 

0 

9 

0 

5 

3,  200 

30,  000 

759 

Nonsect  . . 

3 

3 

19 

0 

1 

0 

16 

0 

3 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

5 

0 

1,000 

4,  000 

760 

Nonsect  .. 

2 

3 

0 

16 

o 

10 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

o 

500 

761 

P.  E . 

8 

0 

34 

0 

6 

0 

4 

0 

7 

0 

9 

0 

4 

0 

3 

34 

1,000 

36,  000 

762 

Nonsect  .. 

0 

5 

0 

25 

0 

10 

0 

4 

0 

4 

4 

703 

Nonsect . . 

15 

0 

232 

0 

232 

0 

75 

0 

75 

0 

40 

0 

35 

0 

4 

CJ1 

O 

o 

650,  000 

764 

R.  C . 

0 

2 

0 

10 

76 

107 

0 

3 

0 

0 

4 

765 

Nonsect  .. 

7 

5 

140 

194 

34 

42 

11 

14 

7 

I  12' 

4 

48 

1,  046 

40,  000 

766 

Friends.. . 

2 

1 

10 

10 

20 

6 

0 

0 

1 

0  0 

1 

1 

0 

1  0 

4 

0 

650 

767 

Nonsect  .. 

2 

1 

20 

6 

55 

27 

4 

0 

768 

R.  C . 

0 

5 

0 

20 

0 

30 

!.... 

3 

0 

2  non 

769 

Nonsect  .. 

0 

8 

0 

lool 

0 

150 

0 

30 

0 

14 

0 

!  5. 

4 

1  0 

1,  000!  50,  000 

770 

771 

772 

773 

774 

775 

776 

777 

778 

779 

780 

781 

782 

783 

784 

785 

78  6 

787 

788 

789 

790 

791 

792 

793 

794 

785 

796 

797 

798 

799 

800 

801 

802 

803 

804 

805 

806 

807 

808 

809 

810 

811 

812 

813 

814 

815 

816 

817 
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Table  43. — Statistics  of  jprimte  h  igh  schools ,  endowed  academies,  seminaries., 


State  and  post-office. 

Name. 

Principal. 

1 

2 

3 

Alien  ig  AN— c  ontin  tied . 

-Detroit  (36  Putnam  st.) . 

Detroit  (643-615  Jefferson 

Frederick  Whitton . . 

Detroit  Seminary . . . 

Mrs.  Eliza  F.  Hammond,  Miss 

•ave.). 

Laura  C.  Browning. 

Rev.  Father  Bede . . . 

Grand  Haven  (Washing- 

Akeley  Institute . 

Rev.  James  E.  Wilkinson,  Pk. 

ton  st.). 

Grand  Rapids  (76  Jeffer¬ 
son  ave.). 

D. 

Rev.  Isaac  P.  Powell _ 

Academy  of  tlio  Sacred  Heart _ 

Madam  Isabella  Gavin _ 

Sister  M.  Cassilda _ .. _ _ 

Rev.  J.  M.  Langan . 

T  1  ® . 

Rev.  Peter  Welling _ .... _ 

Sister  M.  Agnes . . 

Mother  M.  Jus  tin  a _ 

Charles  Alden  Smith  ., . 

Saginaw . . . . 

St.  Andrew’s  Academy . . 

Sister  M.  Matthew _ 

Spring  A rbor . . . . 

Spring  Arbor  Seminary. _ _ 

David  S.  Warner,  A.  M.» _ 

Traverse  City  . . . . 

St.  Francis’  School . ? . 

Rev.  Father  Bauer _ _ 

MINNESOTA. 

Albert  Lea . . . . 

Luther  Academy  . . . 

Eirnar  I.  Strom . . . . .  . . . 

Duluth  (26  Avenue  E) _ _ 

The  Maynard  School . . 

Laura  A .  J  ones. . . . . 

Dul  nth . . . . . . 

Sacred  Heart  Institute _ _ _ 

Mother  Scholastica,  0.  S.  B _ 

Faribault 

Bethlehem  Academy. _ _ ........ 

_ .do . 

1  St.  Mary’s  Hall . . 

Miss  Caroline  Wright  Eells 
Rev.  James  Dobbin,  D.  D . 

- do . 

|  Shattuck  School . 

Fergus  Falls, _ _ _ 

Park  Region  Lutheran  College  . . . 
Lutheran  Normal  School . 

John  T.  Anker. . . ., . 

.Madison . . 

Rev.  0.  Lo’  Kensgaard. _ 

Minneapolis . 

Holy  Angels  Academy _ ... _ .... 

Sister  Frances  Clare _ 

Minneapolis  (1313  Fourth 
st.). 

Minneapolis  (2118-2122 
Pleasant  ave.,). 

Minneapolis  Academy . . 

Stanley  Tlal'P  ...  _ 

Thomas  Peebles . . .. 

Olive  A  dele  Evers 

TVT  ori  to,  y  i  ( !  p,o 

Wlndom  Institute . 

C.  W.  Headley  _ 

Owatonna  . . . 

Pillshury  Academy . . . 

James  W.  Ford,  Ph.  D _ 

Red  W  ina' . 

Red  Whig  Evangelical  Seminary  . 

Rev.  M.  G.  Hanson . . 

St.  Joseph  . . . . 

Sister  Pius,  directress  . . 

St.  Paul  (459 Portland  ave.) . 

Baldwin  Seminary . 

C.  J.  Backus,  M.  A . . .... 

St.  Paul  (370  Selby  ave.)  ... 

Barnard  School  fur  Boys . 

C.  N.  B.  Wheeler . 

St.  Paul  (Merriam  Park) . . . 
St.  Paul . . . 

College  of  St.  Thomas*  _ _ _ _ 

Rev.  James  0.  Byrne .... _ 

Concordia  College. ................ 

Tkeo.  Buenger _ _ _ 

. do  . . . 

Cretin  High  School . 

Brother  Emery . . 

. do . 

St.  Catherine’s  School* . 

Morelli  S.  Dusinberre . 

St.  Paul  (cor.  Western  ave. 

St.  Joseph  s  Academy. . . 

Sister  Hyacinth _ _ 

and  Nelson  street). 

St.  Paul  (407  E.  Ninth  st.) . . 
St.  Paul . . . . 

St.  Mary's  School _ _ 

Sisters  of  St.  Joseph.. ... _ 

St.  Paul's  College  . . . 

Rev.  C.  W.  Hertzler,  A.  M - 

M.  C.  Shepherd _ _ 

_ .do . . . 

"Visitation  Convent  . . 

Sauk  Center _ _ 

Sauk  Center  Academy  and  Busi¬ 
ness  College. 

Academy  of  the  HolyGhild  Jesus*  - 
Breck  Mission  and  Farm  School . . 

Lewis  H.  Va.th . . 

Waseca... . . . 

Mother  M.  W^ enceslaus  ....... 

Wilder . 

Anson  M.  Sperry . 

Willmar . 

Willmar  Seminary . 

H.  S.  Hilleboe . 

Winona . . . 

The  Winona  Seminary* . . 

SisterM.Th.  A  quin,  directress 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Abbeville . . 

Abbeville  Mortal  School 

E  T.  Reef  nn _ 

Binnsville . . . 

Fair  view  Collegiate  Training 
School. 

•Tames  T.  Boydston _ _ 

Statistics  of  1896-97. 


PRIVATE  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS, 
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and  oilier  private  secondary  schools  for  the  scholastic  year  1897-98 — Continued. 


Religious 

denomina¬ 

tion. 

Sec¬ 

ond¬ 

ary 

in¬ 

struct¬ 

ors. 

Students. 

Second¬ 
ary  stu¬ 
dents. 

Elemen¬ 
tary  stu¬ 
dents. 

Preparing 

college. 

for 

Gradu¬ 
ates  in 
1898. 

College 
prepara 
tory  stu¬ 
dents  in 
the  class 
that 
gradu¬ 
ated  in 
1898. 

Clas¬ 

sical 

course. 

Scien¬ 

tific 

course. 

r2 

71 

£ 

® 

ft 

<D 

a 

© 

a 

© 

ft 

<6 

■P3 

a 

r2 

a 

® 

ft 

r2 

% 

® 

a 

® 

ft 

r2 

n 

© 

75 

a 

® 

ft 

6 

rc5 

s 

,® 

73 

a 

ft 

© 

rc3 

® 

71 

a 

® 

ft 

4 

5 

© 

7 

& 

9 

i© 

aa 

12 

13 

14 

15 

i© 

17 

18 

Xonsoct  .. 

6 

1 

27 

i 

49 

0 

6 

0 

10 

0 

5 

0 

5 

0 

Nonsect  .. 

9 

‘7 

0 

45 

13 

58 

0 

4 

0 

3 

0 

16 

0 

3 

R.  C  . 

0 

1 

19 

26 

256 

270 

6 

6 

1 

5 

9 

34 

0 

3 

0 

5 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

1 

15 

14 

4 

1 

15 

9 

R.  O  ..... . 

0 

5 

0 

60 

0 

0 

0 

3 

R.  C . 

9 

1 

11 

21 

160 

159 

1 

4 

R.  O . 

0 

6 

9 

17 

168 

177 

0 

4 

R.  C . 

0 

4 

10 

14 

165 

236 

R.  C . 

9 

3 

30 

50 

120 

200 

0 

6 

R.  C . 

0 

11 

0 

63 

0 

117 

0 

6 

Nonsect  .. 

8 

9 

113 

0 

11 

0 

7 

0 

45 

0 

16 

9 

14 

0 

R.  C . 

9 

3 

9 

30 

75 

100 

0 

6 

0 

6 

FreeMeth 

3 

1 

41 

31 

21 

22 

1 

0 

s 

1 

1 

0 

R.  C . 

0 

2 

9 

16 

76 

84 

0 

0 

Q 

0 

Ev.  Lutli. 

2 

2 

24 

16 

59 

51 

7 

0 

2 

0 

10 

8 

0 

U.  Nor. 

Non  sect  .. 

1 

;  6 

0 

26 

17 

36 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

2 

R.  C . 

9 

,  4 

0 

30 

0 

60 

0 

6 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

©„ 

R.  C . 

0 

5 

9 

20 

0 

40 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 

3 

0 

3 

P.  E . 

9 

i  5 

!  o 

53 

0 

19 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

12 

0 

10 

P.  E . 

14 

1 

192 

0 

16 

0 

15 

0 

28 

0 

25 

0 

13 

0 

Enlli . 

2 

0 

28 

12 

130 

23 

7 

3 

5 

2 

17 

6 

6 

3j 

Lutli.  U. 

3 

0 

10 

14 

62 

31 

8 

6 

0 

0 

Nor. 

R.  C . 

0 

!  8 

0 

27 

0 

199 

0 

4 

Ref.  Presb 

5 

1 

89 

22 

10 

4 

19 

7 

18 

5 

Nonsect  .. 

9 

5 

33 

5 

30 

dong . 

3 

3 

30 

20 

50 

49 

8 

4 

6 

5 

2 

6 

Rapt . 

5 

■2 

73 

74 

26 

4 

21 

34 

6 

3 

Ev.  Luth  . 

6 

0 

105 

0 

35 

0 

R.  C . 

9 

4 

0 

50 

0 

48 

9 

0 

Nonsect  .. 

2 

G 

19 

14 

3 

4 

5 

2 

2 

1 

3 

4 

3 

1 

Nonsect  . . 

2 

0 

12 

0 

7 

0 

5 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

R.  C . 

11 

0 

111 

0 

0 

o 

Ev.  Lutli  . 

6 

9 

61 

0 

0 

0 

41 

0 

20 

0 

13 

0 

9 

0 

R.  C . 

g 

0 

105 

0 

204 

0 

2 

o 

12 

0 

Epis . . 

0 

9 

0 

28 

0 

39 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5I 

0 

0 

R.  C . . 

2 

5 

0 

100 

0 

117 

0 

12 

0 

7 

0 

1 

R.  C . 

0 

8 

10 

1 

19| 

222 

279 

0 

0 

0 

o 

o 

o1 

M.  E.  Ger . 

4 

4 

18 

6 

52 

24 

7 

0 

6 

0 

13 

3 

5 

1 

R.  C . 

2 

8 

0 

40 

0 

20 

0 

14 

o 

2 

Nonsect  .. 

3 

0 

10 

6 

72 

6 

5 

4 

8 

3 

R,  C . 

0 

1 

o] 

10 

50 

90 

0 

10 

0 

1 

P.  E . 

1 

0 

13 

5 

77 

33 

1 

1 

0 

9 

0 

o 

Lutli . 

2 

1 

22! 

8 

204 

45 

13 

2 

R.  C  ...... 

0 

6 

0 

25 

0 

120' 

0 

3l 

Nonsect  .. 

1 

1 

30 

23 

40 

1 

67 

1 

2 

1 

9 

1 

o 

Nonsect  .. 

1 

1 

35 

32 

20 

16 

--I 

2 

1 

1 

"1 

1 

Length  of  course  in  years. 

Number  in  military  drill. 

Number  of  volumes  in  library. 

Value  of 
grounds, 
build¬ 
ings, 
furni¬ 
ture, 
and  sci¬ 
entific 
appa¬ 
ratus. 

19 

2© 

21 

22 

4 

0 

1,900 

$60,  000 

4 

0 

1,500 

4 

0 

250 

4 

1,000 

75, 000 

1,  500 

. 

4 

500 

4 

""6 

300 

4 

400 

4 

1 ; ; ; ; 

2,  986 

96,  441 

4 

'ii-3 

8,000 

250,000 

4 

100 

4 

0 

600 

7,  000 

4 

0 

70 

6,  000 

2 

0 

1, 000 

3,500 

4 

0 

250 

4 

0 

725 

10,  000 

'  3 

200 

4 

"'6 

3,000 

100,  000 

4 

162 

!  3,000 

4 

0 

275 

. | 

2 

0 

300 

30,  000 

4 

720 

75, 900 

4 

’"6 

300 

25,  990 

4 

4 

0 

700 

20, 000 

4 

117 

2,  163 

125,  000 

4 

500 

25,  000 

4 

”6 

900 

4 

33 

450 

5 

0 

023 

300 

5, 000 

70,  000 

3 

0 

40 

100,000 

3 

0 

500 

4,  500 

4 

0 

600 

2,  000 

4 

1,200 

4 

0 

300 

46,  000 

3 

0 

900 

41,  000 

5 

5, 000 

175,  000; 

"'6 

400 

1,300 

4 

500 

3 

"”6 

300 

ii,  ooo 

4 

0 

20,  000 

4 

1,000 

80,  000 

2 

0 

150 

5,000 

3 

200 

3,  000 

771 

772 

773 
77 1 

775 

776 

777 

778 

779 

780 

781 

782 

783 

784 

785 


786 

787 

788 

789 

790 

791 

792 

793 

794 

795 

796 

797 

798 

799 
860 
801 
802 

803 

804 

805 

806 

807 

808 

809 

810 
811 

812 

813 

814 

815 


816 

817 


818 

819 

820 

821 

822 

823 

824 

825 

826 

827 

828 

829 

830 

831 

832 

833 

834 

835 

836 

837 

838 

839 

840 

841 

842 

843 

844 

845 

846 

847 

848 

849 

850 

851 

852 

853 

854 

855 

856 

857 

858 

859 

860 

861 

862 

863 

864 

865 

866 

867 

868 
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Table  43. — Statistics  of  private  high  schools,  endowed  academies,  seminaries, 


State  and  post-office. 


Name. 


Principal. 


1 


2 


3 


Mississippi— continued. 


Brandon . 

Braxton . 

Byhalia . . 

_ do . 

Carrollton . 

Carthage . 

Chalybeate . 

Chatawa . 

Clarkson . 

Clinton . 

College  Hill . 

Columbia . 

Dixon  . 

French  Camp . ;>» . . . 

Gatewood . 

Grenada . 

Handsboro . 

Harperville . 

Holly  Springs . 

....do . 

_ do . 

Houston . t - 

Kossuth . . . 

Liberty . 

Lockhart . 

Louisville . 

Meridian . 

....do . 

Montrose . 

Moss  Point . 

Natchez . 

- do . 

_ do . 

_ do . 

Nettle  ton . . 

Paris . 

Pickens . 

Senatobia . 

Sherman . 

Shubuta . 

Sylvarena  . 

Tula . 

Union  Church . 

Yaiden . 

Waynesboro . 

West  Point . . . . 

Yale . 

Yazoo . 


MISSOURI. 


Brandon  Graded  School . 

Braxton  Collegiate  Institute . 

Kate  Tucker  Institute . 

Waverly  Institute . 

Carrollton  Male  and  Female  Col¬ 
lege. 

Carthage  Academy . 

Chalybeate  Springs  Institute . 

St.  Mary’s  Institute . 

Woodland  Academy . 

Mount  H'ermon  Female  Seminary. 
“College  Hill  Presbyterial 
School.”* 

Columbia  High  School . 

Dixon  High  School . 

French  Camp  Academy . 

Walthall  High  School . 

Grenada  Collegiate  Institute  * . . . . 

Gulf  Coast  College . 

Harperville  School . 

Epworth  College . 

North  Mississippi  Presbyterian 
College. 

St.  Thomas  Hall . 

Mississippi  Normal  College . 

High  School* . . . 

Liberty  Male  and  Female  College. 
U niversity  Institute . 

Louisville  Normal  School . [ 

Lincoln  School . 

Meridian  Academy . 

Forest  District  High  School . 

Moss  Point  Academy . 

Cathedral  School . 

Natchez  College . 

St.  Joseph’s  School . 

Stanton  College  for  Young  Ladies. 
Providence  College  (male  and  fe¬ 
male). 

Paris  Normal  Academy* . 

Pickens  Graded  High  School . 

Blackbourne  College* . 

Mississippi  Normal  Institute . 

Shubuta  High  School . 

Sylvarena  High  School . 

Tula  Normal  Institute  and  Busi¬ 
ness  College. 

Union  Church  High  School . 

Yaiden  Institute . . . 

W aynesboro  Collegiate  Institute  * . 

Mary  Holmes  Seminary . 

Oakland  Normal  Institute . 

St.  Clara’s  Academy . 


G.  W.  Sisler . 

J.  H.  Yenable . 

Miss  Kate  E.  Tucker . 

E.  H.  Handle,  A.M.... . 

Win,  F.  Hamilton . 

Prof.  N.  F.  Wallace . 

J.  D.  McLeran  and  W.  F.  Jef¬ 
frey. 

Sister  Mary  Florence . . . 

Daniel  Pickards . 

Sarah  A.  Dickey . 

Rev.  L.  B.  Chaney . 

J.  T.  Calhoun . . . 

H.  Y.  Graham . . . 

Jackson  Reeves . 

Harvey  E.  Groves . 

Rev.  J"  W. Mai  one,  A.M . 

Sam  E.  Jones . 

F .  B .  Woodley ,  A .  M . . 

J.  W.  Honnoll,  president. . 

Rev.  T.  W.  Raymond . 

Rev.  P.  G.  Sears . 

H.  B.  Abernethy . 

C.  D,  Garrett . 

Rev.  N.  Smvlie,  president . 

Chas.  A.  Iluddleston,  presi¬ 
dent. 

J.  T.  McIntosh . 

Mrs.  H.  I.  Miller . 

Rev.  J.  L.  Wilson,  A.  M.,  B.  D. 

Geo.  T.  Burton  . 

Walter  T.  Pate . 

Brother  Celestine. . . 

S.  H.  C.  Osven . 

Sister  Theresa . 

Miss  M.  L.  Prince . 

A.  L.  Burdine,  B.  S . 

T.  M.  Anderson . 

J.  M.  Briout . 

Mrs.  Thida  D.  Moore . 

Davis,  Langston,  and  Tucker. 

C.  W.  Anderson . 

W.  S.  Huddleston,  A.  M . 

C.  C.  Hughes,  president . 

J.  A.  Smylie . 

J.  B.  T.  Moss . 

J.  N.  Powers . 

Rev.  H.  N.  Payne,  D.  D . 

G.  A.  and  J.  T.  Holley . 

Sister  Emerentia . . . 


Appleton  City 

Arcadia . . 

Ashley . 


Appleton  City  Academy 
Ursuline  Academy  ..... 
Watson  Seminary . 


G.  A.  Theilmann 
Mother  Marian.. 
A.  R.  Coburn.... 
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Religious 

denomina¬ 

tion. 

Sec¬ 

ond¬ 

ary 

in¬ 

struct¬ 

ors. 

Students. 

Length  of  course  in  years. 

Number  in  military  drill. 

Number  of  volumes  in  library. 

Value  of 
grounds, 
build¬ 
ings, 
furni¬ 
ture, 
and  sci¬ 
entific 
appa¬ 
ratus. 

Second¬ 
ary  stu¬ 
dents. 

Elemen¬ 
tary  stu¬ 
dents. 

Preparing  for 
college. 

Gradu¬ 
ates  in 
1898. 

College 
prepara¬ 
tory  stu¬ 
dents  in 
the  class 
that 
gradu¬ 
ated  in 
1898. 

Clas¬ 

sical 

course. 

Scien¬ 

tific 

course. 

<v 

7s 

Female.  | 

Male. 

Female. 

, 

1 

Female. 

03 

Female.  | 

03 

S 

6 

73 

a 

0) 

Ph 

Male. 

Female.  J 

JD 

*3 

Female. 

4 

5 

° 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 1 

10 

17 

18 

19 

29 

21 

22 

1 

0 

12 

14 

66 

73 

4 

5 

r 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

01 

$4,  000 

Nonsect  - . 

2 

0 

17 

10 

68 

65 

10 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

100 

1,  200 

1 

1 

10 

18 

30 

27 

3 

8 

0 

5 

0; 

4 

0 

855 

9,  000 

1 

1 

16 

18 

40 

501 

5 

0 

1 

2 

1 

9 

4 

0 

1,  500 

9,  000 

2 

2 

20 

30 

40 

60 

3 

10 

4 

0 

....! 

200 

2,  000 

9 

o 

50 

20 

25 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

200 

1,  000 

2 

o 

17 

5 

76 

62 

2 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

26 

l!  200 

R.  C . 

0 

9 

0 

15 

9 

21 

0 

1 

3 

150 

M.  E . 

1 

1 

9 

25 

34 

43 

2 

*  3 

1 

3 

1 

3 

3 

0 

1,  500 

0 

3 

1 

24 

8 

46 

25, 000 

1 

1 

20 

17 

20 

18 

8 

10 

10 

4 

0 

100 

5.  000 

Nonsect  . . 

1 

2 

28 

25 

75 

102 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3! 

0 

300 

i 

5,  600 

Nonsect  . . 

1 

2 

12 

23 

41 

42 

2 

1 

3' 

.  200 

2.  000 

Presb ..... 

2 

1 

38 

0 

14 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

4 

0 

4,  500 

Nonsect  .. 

1 

.  0| 

14 

33 

26 

19 

1 

2 

4 

0 

2 

2 

1 

2 

3 

125 

2,  000 

M.  E.  So  .. 

0 

It) 

0 

157 

0 

43 

0 

16 

1 

g 

600 

40,  000 

Nonsect  . . 

0 

2 

42j 

29 

44 

48 

10 

1 

j 

200 

4’  000 

Nonsect  . . 

2 

4 

20 1 

35 

60 

59 

0 

0 

3 

0 

2,  000 

1,  500 

M.  E.  So 

0 

3 

0: 

20 

0 

60 

0 

5 

0 

5 

0 

40 

1,  000 

Presb . 

0 

8 

0! 

65 

0 

25 

.... 

0 

1 

.... 

0 

250 

1,  00J 

P.E . 

6 

0 

48 ' 

0 

6 

0 

46 

0 

2 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 

5 

48 

2,  000 

25,  000 

Nonsect  . . 1 

4 

6 

56 

60 

125 

145 

8 

11 

5 

8 

j  2 

0 

600 

10,  000 

Nonsect 

1 

1 

29 

33 

44 

27 

1 

1 

0 

j  0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

5 

0. 

800 

Nonsect  . . 

1 

1 

6 

16 

37 

32 

0 

1 

5 

3,  000 

Nonsect  . . 

2 

1 

32! 

28 

24 

20 

32 

j  28' 

41 

1,  500 

5,  350 

Non  sect  .. 

1 

:  i 

20 

18 

1  62 

71 

5 

3 

10 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

300 

1 

10, 000! 

Cong . 

0 

4 

32 

60 

60 

1  80 

4 

2 

8 

8 

8 

8 

4 

6 

0 

300 

2,  OOO! 

M.  E.  So 

1 

2 

40 

45 

'  80 

!  120 

2 

6 

0 

20 

0 

2 

4 

0 

4,  000 

Metli 

1 

1 

10 

10 

50 

50 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1,  090 

Non  sect  . 

0 

1 

22 

18 

!  21 

19 

2 

5 

4 

1 

4 

0 

1  300 

3,  000 

R.  C . 

3 

0 

65 

i  0 

110 

!  o 

6 

0 

4 

0 

600 

50,  000 

Bapt . 

1 

2 

12 

!  13 

4i 

|  86 

2 

3 

4 

4 

2 

3 

12,  0001 

~r  a 

0 

2 

0 

39 

o 

i  75 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Nonsect  . . 

1 

2 

0 

20 

37 

78 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

4 

150 

100,  000 

Nonsect.  . . 

0 

2 

21 

19 

|  50 

|  46 

2 

1 

4 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

”6 

1,000 

2,  500 

Nonsect  . . 

1 

1 

25 

15 

33 

41 

0 

1 

9  5 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

300 

Nonsect  . . 

0 

2 

1 

10 

34 

!  30 

0 

6 

0 

0 

I  2 

50 

1,  500 

Nonsect  . . 

0 

2 

0 

32 

0 

65 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

100 

5,  000 

Nonsect  . . 

3 

0 

25 

20 

90 

i  90 

0 

1 

1 

1 

5 

1 

1 

2 

3 

0 

300 

3,  500 

Nonsect  . . 

1 

1 

19 

17i  53 

50 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

1,  500 

Nonsect  . . 

1 

0 

14 

13 

48 

30 

3 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

!  250 

1,  200 

Non  sect  .. 

2 

.1 

45 

44 

60 

:  68 

12 

8 

14 

6 

6 

2 

3 

0 

600 

2,  500 

Nonsect  . . 

0 

1 

12 

13 

9 

!  ,. 
lo 

2 

| 

0 

4 

2,  000 

Nonsect  . . 

1 

1 

1  16 

14 

30 

33 

8 

12 

0 

0 

3,  000 

Nonsect  . . 

1 

1 

65 

50 

j  20 

30 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

3 

4 

0 

4,  000 

Presb . 

1 

4 

0 

19 

0 

85 

1  4 

0 

500 

45,  000 

Miss.  Bapt 

1 

1 

30 

25 

60 

95 

8 

3 

20 

5 

26 

6 

16 

7 

i  4 

0 

500 

2,500 

R.  C . 

0 

2 

26 

29 

10 

21 

^0 

1 

1,  500 

Nonsect  . . 

3 

1 

44 

40 

24 

16 

1 

3 

4 

45 

382 

3,  500 

R.  C . 

0 

1 

o 

32 

0 

11 

!  0 

11 

0 

0 

1,  200 

Nonsect  . . 

1 

1 

35 

45 

5 

5l 

6 

8 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

4 

0 

1,200 

10,  000 

ED  98- - 144  • 


818 

819 

820 

821 

822 

823 

824 

825 

826 

827 

828 

829 

830 

831 

832 

833 

834 

835 

836 

837 

838 

839 

840 

841 

842 

843 

844 

845 

846 

847 

848 

849 

850 

851 

852 

853 

854 

855 

856 

857 

858 

859 

860 

861 

862 

863 

864 

865 

866 

867 

868 


221 

8G9 

870 

871 

872 

873 

874 

875 

876 

877 

878 

879 

880 

881 

882 

883 

8S4 

885 

886 

887 

888 

880 

890 

891 

892 

893 

894 

895 

896 

897 

898 

899 

900 

901 

902 

803 

904 

905 

906 

907 

908 

909 

910 

911 

912 

913 

914 

915 

916 

917 

918 

919 

920 

921 

922 

923 

924 

925 
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Table  43. — Statistics  of  private  high  schools,  endowed  academies,  seminaries, 


State  and  post-office. 


Name. 


Principal. 


3 


Missouri — continued. 


Aurora . 

Boonville . 

- do . 

Brookfield . 

Butler . . . 

Caledonia. . . — 

Camden  Point . 

- do . 

Chillicotlie . 

Clarence . 

Clarksburg . 

Clinton . 

Columbia . 

Conception . 


Aurora  Collegiate  School . 

Kemper  School . . . . . 

Megquier  Seminary . 

Brookfield  College . 

Butler  Academy* . 

Bellevue  Collegiate  Institute . 

Camden  Point  Military  Institute. 

Female  Orphan  School . 

St.  Joseph’s  Academy . 

Macon  District  High  School . 

Hooper  Institute . . 

Baird  College  * . 

The  University  Academy . 

Conception  College . 


J.  H.  Selden . 

T.  A.  Johnston . 

Miss  Julia  Megquier . 

Harry  C.  Myers,  A.  M . 

John  W.Eichardson . 

J.  M.  McFadden . 

W.  N.  Stagner . . 

A.  O.  Eiall . 

Sisters  of  St.  Joseph . 

E.  C.  Crabb,  A.  M.,  president. . 

Eev.  S.  H.  Pollard . 

Mrs.  H.  T.  Baird . 

John  B.  Welch,  A.  M . 

Et.  Eev.  Frowin  Conrad,  O.  S. 

B. 


Concordia . . 

Dadeville . 

Excelsior  Springs 

Farmington . . 

. do . 

. do . 

Fredericktown  .. 
Fulton . 

Gallatin . 

Gravelton . 

Holden . 

Humphreys . 

Iberia . 

Independence _ 

Jackson  . 

Joplin . 

Kansas  City . . 

Kidder  . 

Kirkwood . 


Lab  addle . 

Laddonia . . 

Lexington - 

Marble  Hill  — 
Marionville.... 

Marshall . 

Maryville . . 

Moberly - 

Mound ville .... 
Mount  Vernon 

Nevada . 

Odessa . 

O’Fallon _ 

Olney . . 

Otterville . 

Palmyra . 

Pierce  City .  .. . 
Pilot  Grove. .. . 
Platte  City  . . . 
Plattsburg  .... 

Portland . 

Powersville  .. 
Eensselaer.... 
Kichmond  .... 


St.  Paul’s  College . 

Dadeville  Academy . 

Haynes  Academy . 

Carleton  College . . 

Elmwood  Seminary* . . . 

Farmington  Baptist  College* . 

Marvin  Collegiate  Institute . 

The  Orphan  School  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church  of  Missouri. 

Grand  Eiver  College . 

Concordia  College* . . 

St.  Cecilia’s  Seminary . 

Humphrey’s  Academy  and  Busi¬ 
ness  College. 

Iberia  Academy* . 

Woodland  College . 

Carlisle  Training  School . 

Institute  of  Our  Lady  of  Mercy.. 

St.  Teresa’s  Academy . 

Kidder  Institute . 

Kirkwood  Military  Academy  and 
Glendale  Institute. 

Labaddie  Academy . 

Collin3  Seminary  * . ... 

Wentworth  Military  Academy. . . . 

Mayfield-Smith  Academy . 

Marionville  Collegiate  Institute.. 

St.  Savior’s  Academy . 

Maryville  Seminary . 

St.  Mary’s  Academy . 

Cooper  College . 

Mount  Yernon  Academy . 

Nevada  Seminary . . 

Odessa  College . . 

AVoodlawn  Institute  *  . . .  - . 

Olney  Institute* . 

Otterville  College* . . 

Centenary  College . 

Pierce  City  Baptist  College . 

Pilot  Grove  Academy* . 

Gaylord  Institute . 

Plattsburg  College . 

St.  Mark’s  School* . 

Y ork  Semin  ary 11 . 

Yan  Eensselaer  Academy . 

Woodson  Institute . . . 


J.  H.  C.  Kaeppel . 

S.  W.  Whitaker . 

Anthony  Haynes . 

Eev.  J.  J.  Martin,  D.  D . 

Miss  S.  H.  Holliday . 

E.  J.  Jennings . 

Nelson  Bollinger  Henry . 

James  B.  Jones . 

J.  H.  Hatton,  president . 

L.  M.  W agner,  A.  M . 

Sister  Mary  Cyprian . 

L.  H.  Gehman,  A.  M., president 

G.  Byron  Smith . 

Geo.  S'.  Bryant . . 

Eev.  Willis  Carlisle . 

Sister  M.  Mercedes . . 

Sister  Eose  Vincent . 

G.  W.  Shaw,  A.M.. . 

Edward  A.  Haight,  A.  M . 

L.  C.  Knowlton . . . 

E.  A.  Collins . 

Maj.  Sandford  Sellers . 

J.  Hume  Dobbyn . 

Martin  Luther  Curl . 

Sister  Loretto . 

Geo.  E.  Moore,  A.  M.,  president 

Sister  M.  Caroline . 

C.  H.  Miles,  president . 

Geo.  H.  Pollard . 

Mrs.  Lulu  G.  Elliott . 

J.  E.  McChesney . 

Eev.  W.  T.  Howison,  A.  M _ 

Belinda  N.  Jones . 

P.  A.  Grove . 

Eev.  A.  B.  Culbertson . 

E.  D.  Swain,  A.  M.,  president. 

J.  L.  Green . . 

Mrs.  T.  W.  Park . 

S.  Z.  Sharp,  A.  M.,  president.. 

Eev.  F.  E.  Alleyno . 

J.  A.  Cozad . ...... 

Miss  L.  E.  Ayres . 

B.  G.  Shackelford . . . 
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Students. 


Religious 

denomina¬ 

tion. 

Sec¬ 

ond¬ 

ary 

in¬ 

struct¬ 

ors. 

Second¬ 
ary  stu¬ 
dents. 

Elemen¬ 
tary  stu¬ 
dents. 

Preparing 

college. 

for 

Gradu¬ 
ates  in 
1898. 

College 
prepara¬ 
tory  stu¬ 
dents  in 
tbe  class 
that 
gradu¬ 
ated  in 
1898. 

Length  of  course  in  years. 

Eumber  in  military  drill. 

Number  of  volumes  in  librar 

Value  ofi 
grounds, 
build- 
ings, 
iurm- 
ture, 
and  sci¬ 
entific 
appa¬ 
ratus. 

Clas¬ 

sical 

course. 

Scien¬ 

tific 

course. 

© 

r© 

13 

S 

© 

Male. 

© 

13 

§ 

pr 

© 

1  Female. 

Male. 

r© 

a 

© 

Male. 

1  •  i 

a 

® 

Pr 

*3 

'ci 

® 

pR 

Male. 

Female. 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1© 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

** 

H  | 

IS 

19 

SO 

21 

22 

Ronsect  .. 

1 

1 

32 

30 

3 

2 

2 

2 

0 

0 

!  0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

$3,000 

Ronsect  .. 

6 

0 

43 

C 

3C 

0 

C 

C 

6 

0 

9 

0 

6 

0 

4 

43 

2,  000 

60,  000 

Ronsect  . . 

0 

2 

3 

20 

5 

27 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 

2 

0 

0 

4 

0 

.  500 

10,  000 

Presb . 

3 

2 

45 

40 

5 

28 

6 

8 

1 

0 

1 

3 

0 

1 

0 

500 

20,  000 

Presb . 

2 

2 

20 

10 

25 

10 

1 

4 

4 

2 

6 

4 

6 

4 

”4 

0 

300 

6,  500 

Metli . 

1 

2 

18 

15 

36 

47 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

3 

0 

1,  000 

15,  000 

ISTonsect  . . 

2 

1 

18 

0 

32 

0 

2 

0 

3 

0 

6 

0 

1 

0 

3 

18 

40 

2,500 

Christian . 

2 

8 

0 

110 

0 

0 

0 

19 

0 

27 

0 

7 

0 

7 

4 

0 

1,  200 

35,  000 

R.  C . 

0 

9 

0 

16 

0 

80 

0 

2 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

40 

M.  E.  So.. 

1 

I 

67 

18 

12 

18 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

150 

15,  000 

2 

2 

24 

10 

25 

16 

4 

0 

5 

0 

5 

2 

0 

200 

5,  000 

0 

4 

0 

60 

2 

0 

10 

0 

1,  000 

65,  000 

Ronsect  .. 

5 

1 

86 

18 

4 

0 

13 

4 

20 

6 

9 

3 

9 

1 

4 

1,000 

4,  000 

R.  C . 

13 

0 

35 

0 

0 

0 

34 

0 

34 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Ev.  LutTi  . 

4 

0 

47 

0 

0 

1 

0 

47 

0 

47 

0 

13 

0 

1  13 

0 

3 

0 

400 

20,  000 

Rouse  et . . 

o 

2 

54 

52 

13 

12 

40 

37 

2 

2 

4 

0 

300 

5,  000 

Ronsect  .. 

1 

1 

12 

11 

0 

17 

4 

6 

6 

5 

1 

0 

1 

0 

4 

l... 

500 

4,  500 

M.  E . 

1 

1 

14 

12 

35 

52 

7 

12 

0 

.  0 

3 

4 

1 

5 

*  6 

25,  000 

Presb . 

0 

2 

0 

20 

10 

50 

0 

7, 

0 

500 

Miss.  Bapt 

2 

0 

24 

24 

11 

5 

13 

rr 

10 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0: 

100 

12,  000 

M.E.  So  .. 

5 

5 

48 

41 

31 

12 

3 

0 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0! 

1,  000 

30,  000 

Christian . 

0 

5 

0 

47 

0 

13 

...  1 

500 

40,  000 

Bapt . 

1 

2 

33 

42 

62 

43 

20 

22 

20 

15 

2 

0 

4 

0 

18 

37,  000 

Ron  sect  .. 

2 

0 

22 

20 

20 

10 

4 

1 

8 

0 

0 

R.  C . 

0 

2 

0 

25 

0 

100 

0 

3 

4 

....1 

300 

M.  E.  So  . . 

2 

2 

40 

20 

28 

37 

8 

4 

2 

0 

2 

0 

4 

0 

400 

15,  000 

Cong . 

1 

3 

15 

13 

35 

37 

3 

1 

10 

10 

0 

2 

4 

0 

1,  500 

5,  000 

Ronsect  . . 

2 

2 

25 

49 

5 

11 

5 

8 

4 

0 

1,  500 

20’,  000 

Ronsect >. . 

2 

1 

37 

38 

8 

2 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

0 

375 

12,  000 

R.  C . 

0 

2 

4 

13 

20 

43 

0 

2 

0 

1 

4 

250 

30,  000 

R.  C . 

0 

2 

0 

23 

0 

246 

0 

0 

4 

.... 

Cong . 

4 

2 

40 

63 

10 

12 

4 

5 

0 

1 

8 

9 

4 

6 

4 

0 

1,  500 

35,000 

Ronsect  .. 

3 

1 

22 

7 

26 

0 

5 

0 

4 

L9 

500 

25,  000 

Ronsect  . . 

1 

1 

10 

9 

15 

15 

5 

2 

0 

0 

'  -  -  '1 

3 

0 

34 

2,  400 

Ronsect  .. 

1 

1 

8 

19 

3 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

.... 

0 

0 

4 

0 

350 

2,500 

Ronsect  . . 

9 

0 

89 

0 

30 

0 

20 

0 

15 

0 

15 

0 

■  8 

!  o 

4 

50 

500 

30,  000 

Bapt _ ... 

3 

0 

58 

25 

12 

8 

6 

2 

2 

0 

2 

0 

3 

0 

200 

5  000 

M.E . 

4 

1 

52 

61 

16 

4 

3 

0 

4 

1 

8 

6 

8 

2 

3 

0 

500 

12’  000 

R.  C . 

0 

3 

0 

16 

0 

0 

12 

34 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

3 

200 

12,  000 

M.E . 

5 

4 

204 

190 

0 

0 

13 

15 

o 

0 

4 

”6 

1,  000 

18,  000 

R.  C . 

2 

5 

0 

30 

50 

60 

200 

Ronsect  .. 

3 

1 

17 

10 

40 

36 

4 

0 

13 

6 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

0 

200 

6,  000 

Presb . 

0 

1 

17 

8 

6 

6 

6 

3 

1 

0 

7 

2 

7 

1 

0 

5,  000 

1 

Ronsect  . . 

0 

2 

5 

25 

20 

50 

3 

0 

3 

3 

0 

4 

01 

800 

Ronsect  .. 

2 

1 

25 

24 

6 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

7 

0 

0 

0 

200 

6,  500 

Presb.  So  . 

0 

1 

10 

31 

3 

I 

1 

2 

o 

2 

4 

0 

300 

6,  800 

Ronsect  .. 

0 

2 

12 

9 

4 

7 

'"6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

208 

3,  000 

Ronsect  .. 

1 

1 

18 

10 

12 

10 

4 

4 

...  1 

8 

7 

8 

n 

4 

0 

500 

4,  000 

M.E.  So  .. 

3 

6 

20 

21 

13 

15 

1 

4 

5 

0 

250 

20,  000 

Bapt . 

2 

42 

30 

12 

18 

1 

1 

15 

12 

1 

5 

3 

3 

4 

20 

1,  000 

20,  000 

Ronsect  . . 

2 

3 

34 

52 

6 

18 

1 

1 

4 

0 

250 

6,  000 

Ronsect  .. 

1 

5 

5 

23 

12 

17 

0 

6 

1 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

4 

0 

25,  000 

Ger.  Bapt. 

1 

2 

16 

20 

4 

8 

7 

9 

8 

5 

4 

6 

0 

4 

3 

0 

600 

12,  000 

Epis . 

1 

0 

8 

0 

17 

0 

0 

2,  500 

Ronsect  .. 

2 

1 

20 

20 

0 

0 

...  1 

Presb . 

0 

1 

4 

8 

01 

0 

0 

2 

o 

o 

4 

n! 

M.  E.  So  . . 

5 

0 

58 

58| 

24] 

39! 

... 

4 

7 

4 

0!  1,  500 

40,  000; 

869 

870 

871 

872 

873 

874 

875 

876 

877 

878 

879 

880 

881 

882 

883 

884 

885 

886 

887 

888 

889 

890 

.  891 

892 

893 

894 

895 

896 

897 

898 

899 

900 

901 

902 

803 

904 

905 

906 

907 

908 

909 

910 

911 

912 

913 

914 

915 

916 

917 

918 

919 

920 

921 

922 

923 

924 

925 


926 

927 

923 

929 

930 

931 

932 

933 

934 

935 

936 

937 

938 

939 

940 

941 

942 

943 

944 

945 

946 

947 

948 

949 

950 

951 

952 

953 

954 

955 

956 

957 

958 

959 

960 

961 

962 

963 

964 

965 

966 

967 

968 
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Table  43. — Statistics  of  private  high:  schools,  endowed  academies,  seminaries, 


State  and  post-office. 


.Name. 


Principal. 


1 


a 


3 


Missouri— continued. 


St.  Charles . 

St.  Joseph . 

St.  Louis . 

St.  Louis  (1607-1617  Comp-  j 
ton  ave.). 

St.  Louis  (4296  Washington  , 
ave.). 

St.  Louis . 

St.  Louis  (3817  Olive  st.) . . . 
St.  Louis  (5577  Cabanne 
ave.). 

St.  Louis  (912  South  9th  st.) . 

St.  Louis  (Washington  ave. 

and  19th  st.). 

St.  Louis  (South  12th  st.) 

St.  Louis  (1033  South  8th 
st.). 

Salisbury . 

Sedalia . 

South  St.  Louis  (Meramec 


Academy  of  tho  Sacred  Heart _ |  A.  Kavanagh . 

Sacred  Heart  Academy . i  Madame  O’Meara . 

Academy  of  the  Visitation . ! . 

Bishop  Bobertson  Hall . *  Sister  Catharine,  superior _ 


Hosmer  Hall 


Martha  H.  Mathews 


Loretto  Academy . 

Bugby  Academy . 

School  for  Young  People 


Sister  M.  Louis  . 
Denham  Arnold 
Mrs.  Ida  M.  Ball 


Toensfeldt’s  Educational  Insti-  J.  Toensfeldt . 

tute. 

Smith  Academy* .  Charles  P.  Card,  A.  M.,  Pli.  D  . 


TJ rsuline  Academy  an  d  Day  School . 
Walther  College ! . 

North  Missouri  Academy . 

George  B.  Smith  College . 

Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart .... 


Mother  Serapliine . 

August  C.Burgdorf . 

G.  C.  Briggs . 

Bev.  E.  A.  liobertson,  A.  M.. 
Mary  Burke . 


Spring  Garden 
Sweet  Springs . 

Troy . 

Weaubleau.... 
West  Plains  ... 


Miller  County  Institute . 

Sweet  Springs  Academy . 

Buchanan  College . 

Weaubleau  Christian  College . 

West  Plains  College . . . 


J.  I.  Lumpkin . 

J.  E.  Barnett,  A.  M . 

W.  F.  Boberts,  A.  M . 

J.  Whitaker . 

J.  T.  Outen . 


MONTANA. 


Deer  Lodge 

Helena . 

Miles  City . 

Missoula  . . 


St. Mary’s  Academy* . 

St.  Vincent’s  Academy . 

TJrsuline  Convent  of  the  Sacred 
Heart.  * 

Sacred  Heart  Academy . 


Mother  Josepha 
Sister  Anacleta . 
TJrsuline  nuns  .. 

Sister  Hilarion. . 


NEBRASKA. 

Chadron . 

Columbus . 

Franklin . . 

Grand  Island . 

•Jackson . 

Kearney . 

North  Platte . 

Omaha  (Park  Place) 

Omaha . 

- -do . 

Pawnee  City . 

AVahoo  . 

W eeping  W ater .... 
York . 


Chadron  Academy . 

St.  Francis  Academy . 

Franklin  Academy . 

Grand  Island  College . 

St.  Catherine’s  Academy . 

Platte  Collegiate  Institute  * . . . 

School  of  the  Nativity . 

Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart 

Brownell  Hall  * . 

St.  Catherine’s  Academy* - 

Pawnee  City  Academy . 

Luther  Academy _ _  - . 

W eeping  W ater  Academy  . . . . 
School  of  the  Holy  Family 


Winfred  Chesney  Bhoades. . . . 

Very  Bev.  Kollnieyer . 

Alexis  C.  Hart . 

George  Sutherland,  D.  D . 

Dominican  Sisters . 

Harry  N.  Bussell . 

Mother  Francis . 

Madame  Miltenberger . 

Bober  t  Doherty . 

Sister  Mary  Xavier  O’Keefe .. 
Bev.  Boss  T.  Campbell,  A.  M  . . 
Samuel  M.  Hill,  A.  M . 

Frank  C.  Taylor,  A.  B . 

TJrsuline  Sisters . 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Andover . 

Atkinson . 

Canterbury . 

Center  Strafford . 

Concord  . 


Proctor  Academy  - . . . 
Atkinson  Academy* 
Kezer  Seminary  * . . . . 

Austin  A  cademy - 

St.  Mary’s  School _ 


J ames  F.  Morton ,  A .  M . 

Herman  N.  Dunham . 

Isaac  H.  Storer . 

A.  E.  Thomas,  A.  M. . . 

Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Mont  ague- 
Gain  forth. 


Statistics  of  1896-97. 


PRIVATE  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 


2293 


and  other  private  secondary  schools  for  the  scholastic  year  1897-98 — Continued. 


1 

Religious 

denomina¬ 

tion. 

Sec¬ 

ond¬ 

ary 

in¬ 

struct¬ 

ors. 

Students. 

|  Length  of  course  in  years. 

|  Rumher  in  military  drill. 

Rumber  of  volumes  in  library. 

i 

Value  of 
'grounds, 
build¬ 
ings, 
furni¬ 
ture, 
and  sci¬ 
entific 
appa¬ 
ratus. 

Second¬ 
ary  stu¬ 
dents. 

Elemen¬ 
tary  stu¬ 
dents. 

Preparing  for 
college. 

Gradu¬ 
ates  in 
1898. 

College 
prepara¬ 
tory  stu¬ 
dents  in 
the  class 
that 
gradu¬ 
ated  in 
1898. 

Clas¬ 

sical 

course. 

Scien¬ 

tific 

course. 

Male. 

! 

0 

® 

pH 

V 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

vS 

cS 

6 

13 

s 

® 

4 

5 

6 

7 

§ 

9 

io 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

•30 

21 

22 

R.C . 

0 

4 

0 

30 

0 

20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

1  5 

5 

0 

1,  000 

$160,  000 

926 

R.  C . 

0 

10 

0 

40 

30 

70 

o 

o 

o 

0 

0 

6 

0 

o 

5 

0 

927 

R.  C . 

0 

5 

0 

25 

0 

112 

o 

3 

4,  000 

1  300, 000 

928 

P.  E . 

0 

7 

0 

26 

0 

70 

.... 

o 

5 

4 

0 

2,  000 

65,  000 

929 

Ronsect  .. 

0 

12 

0 

50 

0 

0 

12 

o 

10 

0 

■  5 

4 

600 

25,  000 

930 

R.  C . 

0 

3 

o 

28 

o 

62 

o 

2 

! 

1 

931 

Ron  sect  .. 

1 

21 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 

!  3 

i  ° 

6 

0 

25,  000 

932 

Ronsect  .. 

1 

3 

0 

7 

24 

45 

0 

4 

0 

300 

500 

933 

Ronsect  .. 

•7 

0 

86 

0 

121 

0 

1 

0 

8 

0 

13 

0 

9 

0 

4 

0 

1,420 

!  32, 000 

934 

Ronsect  .. 

10 

5 

208 

0 

100 

0 

185 

0 

23 

0 

33 

0 

33 

0 

5 

0 

225,  000 

935 

R.  C . 

0 

3 

01 

40 

12 

240 

0 

o 

0 

4 

0 

4 

1,  250 

76,  000 

936 

Luth . 

5 

0 

97 

18 

0 

0 

10 

5 

6 

1  1 

4 

*6 

400 

60,  000 

937 

Ronsect  .. 

4 

1 

4 

66 

86 

0 

0 

4 

40 

700 

30,  000 

!  938 

M.  E.  So  .. 

2 

2 

35 

31 

55 

65 

7 

3 

13 

5 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2,  500 

70,  500 

1  939 

R.  C  . . 

0 

10 

0 

45 

0 

52 

o 

10 

4 

2,454 

1  940 

Ronsect  .. 

2 

!  o 

41 

32 

22 

16 

01 

o 

0 

0 

2 

0 

37 

1  - 

2,  500 

941 

Ronsect  . . 

2 

2 

22 

18 

8 

2 

!  3 

4 

5 

2 

0 

0 

3 

0 

250 

2,  500 

942 

Ronsect  . . 

2 

3 

44 

34 

3 

1 

2 

0 

4 

0 

12,  000 

943 

Christian . 

2 

!  1 

19 

20 

34 

20 

4 

o 

5 

400 

7,  000 

!  944 

Ronsect  .. 

1 

1 

16 

16 

28 

20 

0 

0 

0 

.... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

""6 

[  250 

8,000 

945 

R.  C . 

0 

4 

0 

55 

20 

15 

„ 

55! 

4 

200 

946 

R.  C . 

0 

4 

0 

28 

0 

272 

o 

4 

o 

4 

4 

l-o 

1,000 

947 

I  R.  C . 

0 

1 

o 

17 

0 

25 

.... 

.... 

230 

948 

R.  C . 

0 

J 

3 

21 

65 

129 

o 

4 

o 

4 

! 

3 

0 

160 

20,  000 

949 

Cong . 

2 

2 

17 

6 

1 

6 

1 

o 

6 

o 

1 

2 

2 

0 

13,  675 

950 

R.C . 

1 

3 

2 

i  9 

110 

95 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

4 

0 

285 

30,  500 

951 

Cong . . 

5 

2 

71 

881 

o 

0 

15 

12 

13 

!  12 

3 

5 

3 

4 

4 

35 

18,  500 

952 

Rapt . 

4 

2 

22 

!  17! 

56 

38 

10 

3 

5 

7 

4 

0 

4 

3 

37 

1,  600 

,  60, 000 

j  953 

R.C . 

0 

3 

0 

8 

0 

47 

4 

40 

954 

P.  E . 

3 

0 

13 

14 

9 

10 

1 

0 

i 

I  o 

1 

o 

0 

50 

25,  000 

J  955 

R.C  . 

0 

2 

1  2 

43 

0 

j  48 

0 

1  o 

0 

6 

o 

0 

o 

0 

100 

956 

R.C . 

0 

4 

0 

28 1 

|  35 

4 

3,  000 

50,  COO 

957 

P.  E . 

1 

C 

0 

33 

0 

21 

0 

1 

1 

o 

.  3 

4 

1,  500 

150,  000 

!  958 

R.C . 

0 

5 

o 

20 

26 

i  50 

0 

14 

o 

0 

1  0 

o 

4 

"6 

300 

1,  000 

959 

U.  Presb. . 

0 

1  3 

26 

i  27! 

38 

i  42 

2 

4 

8 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

4 

0 

225 

j  20, 000 

960 

Ev.  Luth. 

5 

1 

13! 

!  14 

43 

12 

11 

2 

8 

2 

2 

0 

1,  300 

20,  265 

961 

Swedish. 

1 

Cong . 

2 

1 

'  25 

20 

8 

'  13 

3 

3 

5 

3 

6 

5 

5 

5 

3 

0 

680 

5,  585 

962 

R.C . 

0 

4 

5 

25 

50 

50 

o 

1 

963 

TJ  nitarian . 

1 

2 

15 

11 

24 

15 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1,500 

964 

Cong . 

1 

0 

9 

4 

5 

1 

0 

o 

0 

o 

■ 0 

0 

o 

o 

4 

o 

1,  500 

965 

Free  Bapt. 

1 

0 

4 

10 

9 

7 

1 

o 

4 

0 

30 

6,  000 

966 

Ronsect  .. 

1 

0 

17 

11 

3 

4 

3 

0 

2 

6 

4 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

4,  000 

967 

P.E . 

0 

6 

0 

18 

0 

8 

0 

6 

0 

1 

2 

0 

1 

3! 

0 

3 

4 

25,  000 

! 

968 

969 

970 

971 

972 

973 

974 

975 

976 

977 

978 

979 

980 

981 

982 

983 

984 

985 

986 

987 

988 

989 

990 

991 

992 

993 

994 

995 

996 

997 

998 

999 

1000 

1001 

1002 

1003 

1004 

1005 

1006 

1007 

1008 

1009 

1010 

1011 

1012 

1013 

1014 

1015 
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Table  43. — Statistics  of  private  lngli  schools,  ertdoived  academies,  seminaries, 


State  and  post-office. 

Name. 

Principal. 

1 

2 

3 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE— COnt’d. 


Concord  . 

Derry . 

Dover . 

Exeter . 

_ do . 

Francestown . 

Franconia  . 

Gilmanton . 

Hampstead . 

Kingston . . 

Manchester  (Spruce  st.)  ... 

Manchester . 

Meriden . 

Mount  Yernon . . 

Nashua . 

- do . 

New  Hampton . 

New  London . . . 

Northwood  Center . 

Pembroke . . 

Plymouth . 

Portsmouth . 

Reeds  Ferry... . 

Tilton . 

NEW  JERSEY. 


St.  Paul's  School . 

Pinkerton  Academy . 

St.  Joseph’s  High  School . 

The  Phillips  Exeter  Academy  .... 

Robinson  Female  Seminary . 

Francestown  Academy . 

Dow  Academy . 

Gilmanton  A  cademy . 

High  School  * . 

Sanborn  Seminary . 

St.  Augustine’s  Academy . 

St.  Joseph's  High  School . 

Kimball  Union  Academy . 

McCollum  Institute . 

St.  Aloysius  Academy  (male) . 

St.  Aloysius  School  (female) . 

New  Hampton  Literary  and  Bib¬ 
lical  Institution. 

Colby  Academy . • . 

Coe’s  Northwood  Academy . 

Pembroke  Academy . . . 

Holderness  School  for  Boys . 

The  Morgan  School* . 

McGaw  Normal  Institute . 

New  Hampshire  Seminary  and 
Female  College. 


Rev.  Jos.  How  lard  Coit,  D.  D. . 

G.  W.  Bingham . 

Brother  Jerome . 

Harlan  P.  Amen,  A.  M . 

George  N.  Cross,  A.  M . 

James  H.  Johnson . 

F.  W.  Ernst . 

Elizabeth  Colley,  A.  M . 

Forrest  E.  Merrill . 

Frederic  T.  Farnsworth . 

Brother  Alphonsus . 

Brother  CantidixA  . . 

W.  H.  Cummings . 

George  W.  Cox . 

Brother  Fabien . 

Sister  M.  of  St.  Angela . 

Atwood  B.  Meservey,  Ph.  D., 
D.D. 

Rev.  Geo.  TV.  Gile . 

Julius  Waverly  Brown . 

Isaac  "Walker,  A.  M . 

Rev.  Lorin  Webster,  M.  A - 

Miss  Georgiana  S.  Woodbury. 

Frank  J.  Sherman,  A.  M . 

George  L.  Plimpton,  A.  M., 
president. 


Beverly.... 

Blairstown 

Bloomfield. 


Bordentown  ... . . 

- do . 

- do . 

Bridgeton . 

_ do . 

_ do . 

Burlington . . 

Camden  (419  Penn  st.) . 

Cinnaminson . 

Deckertown . 

East  Orange  (63  Harrison 
st.). 

Elizabeth  (524  Westmin¬ 
ster  ave.). 

Elizabeth  (279  North  Broad 
st.) 

Englewood  (Lincoln  Park) . 
Englewood . 

_ do . 

Fort  Lee . 

Freehold . 

Hackettstown . 

Hightstown . 


Farnum  Preparatory  School . 

Blair  Presbyterial  Academy  . 

Academic  Department  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  Theological  School  of 
Newark,  N.  J. 

Bordentown  Military  Institute . . . 

The  Priscilla  Braislin  School  for 
Girls. 

St.  Joseph’s  Academy . 

Ivy  Hall  School  for  Girls . 

South  Jersey  Institute* . 

West  J ersey  Academy . 

Van  Rensselaer  Seminary* . 

Raymond  Academy . 

Westfield  Friends’ School* . 

Seeley’s  Home  School . 

East  Orange  School . 

Pingry  School . 

Yail-Deane  School . . . 

Collegiate  School  for  Girls . 

Dwight  School  for  Girls . 

Englewood  School  for  Boys . 

Collegiate  Institute  of  the  Holy 
Angels. 

Freehold  Ladies’  Seminary  and 
Classical  Institute. 

Centenary  Collegiate  Institute  ... 

Peddie  Institute . . 


James  B.  Dilks,  M.  A . 

W.  S.  Eversole,  Ph.  D . 

Charles  E.  Knox,  president . . . 


Rev.  Thompson  H.  Landon, 
A.M. 

Miss  Alice  G.  Braislin,  Miss 
Mary  R.  Braislin. 

Sister  M.  Emmanuel . 

Mrs.  J.  Allen  Maxwell . 

H.  K.  Trask . 

Phoebus  W.  Lyon,  A.  M . 

Helen  M.  Freeman . 

Helen  Tuxbury . 

Caroline  Taylor . 

W.H.  Seeley,  A.M . 

H.  Louise  Underhill . 

Frank  H.  Robson,  A.  M . 

Miss  Laura  A.  Vail . 

Caroline  M.  Gerrish,  A.  B . 

Effie  S.  Creighton,  Ellen  W. 
Farrar. 

James  B.  Parsons,  A.  M . 

Sister  Mary  Nonna  Dunphy.. 

Rev.  Chas.  H.  W.  Stocking, 
D.D. 

Rev.  Wilbert  P.  Ferguson, 
Ph.  D.,  D.  D. 

Rev.  Joseph  E.  Perry,  Ph.  D. . . 


*  Statistics  of  1896  97. 
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and  other  private  secondary  schools  for  the  scholastic  year  1S97-98 — Continued. 


Religious 

denomina¬ 

tion. 

Sec¬ 

ond¬ 

ary 

in¬ 

struct¬ 

ors. 

Students. 

Length  of  course  in  years. 

Number  in  military  drill. 

Number  of  volumes  in  library. 

Value  of 
grounds, 
build¬ 
ings, 
furni¬ 
ture, 
and  sci¬ 
entific 
appa¬ 
ratus. 

Second¬ 
ary  stu¬ 
dents. 

Elemen¬ 
tary  stu¬ 
dents. 

Preparing 

college. 

for 

Gradu¬ 
ates  in 
1898. 

College 
prepara¬ 
tory  stu¬ 
dents  in 
the  class 
that 
gradu¬ 
ated  in 
1898. 

Clas¬ 

sical 

course. 

Scien¬ 

tific 

course. 

Male. 

|  Female. 

© 

3 

S 

6 

a 

© 

r2 

a 

© 

8 

© 

Ph 

r 6 

Female.  | 

r2 

13 

13 

a 

© 

PH 

L 

a 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

4 

5 

6 

7 

§ 

9 

IO 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

IS 

17 

IS 

19 

29 

SI 

22 

P.E . 

36 

0 

300 

0 

33 

0 

109 

0 

51 

0 

67 

0 

48 

0 

4 

0 

12,  000 

' 

969 

Nonsect  .. 

3 

3 

31 

43 

15 

18 

2 

4 

17 

27 

5 

3 

1 

3 

4 

0 

3,  670 

970 

R.C . 

2 

2 

50 

0 

175 

25 

3 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

500 

$15,  000 

971 

Nonsect  . . 

u 

0 

255 

0 

0 

0 

155 

0 

75 

0 

59 

0 

45 

0 

4 

0 

1,600 

192,  746 

972 

i 

s 

(J 

134 

0 

100 

0 

12 

0 

23 

0 

3 

4 

0 

950 

100, 000 

973 

JSTonsect  .. 

i 

0 

10 

11 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

450 

8,  000 

974 

2 

1 

21 

19 

49 

46 

3 

3 

1  3 

3 

1 

1 

4 

0 

250 

30,  000 

975 

Non  sect  .. 

0 

2 

9 

7 

3 

3 

0 

2 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

[  0 

600 

8,  000 

976 

1 

0 

13 

8 

2 

7 

2 

3 

0 

50 

10,  000 

977 

Nonsect  . . 

1 

3 

30 

27 

16 

14 

4 

0 

1 

0 

7 

6 

3 

2 

4 

0 

1,  600 

70’  000 

978 

R.C . 

3 

0 

76 

0 

419 

0 

5 

0 

4 

0 

8 

0 

8 

0 

3 

1 

560 

J  20, 000 

979 

R.C . 

4 

0 

60 

0 

340 

0 

22 

0 

13 

0 

10 

0 

6 

0 

4 

0 

500 

980 

Cong . 

2 

6 

117 

81 

0 

0 

21 

6 

17 

0 

12 

7 

10 

2 

4 

0 

r,  800 

;  40, 000 

981 

JSTonsect  .. 

1 

0 

2 

0 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

800 

982 

R.  C . 

2 

0 

28 

0 

320 

0 

4 

! 28 

70,  000 

983 

R.  C . 

0 

2 

0 

2! 

48 

382 

.... 

0 

0 

4 

984 

F.W.Bapt. 

6 

6 

106 

92 

14 

18 

0 

2 

1 

0 

5 

9 

1 

2 

3 

0 

30,  000 

985 

Bapt . 

1  5 

3 

12 

1  20 

5 

1 

9 

6 

1 

0 

5 

9 

5 

1 

4 

0 

3,  700 

40,  000 

986 

Cong . 

2 

2 

11 

12 

1 

4 

2 

2 

1 

0 

3 

3 

0 

0 

4 

0 

800 

20,  000 

987 

Nonsect .. 

2 

1 

25 

27 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

0 

1,  600 

5,  000 

988 

P.  E . 

4 

0 

25 

o 

6 

0 

20 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

4 

0 

1,  700 

55,  000 

989 

Nonsect  .. 

0 

5 

0 

26' 

0 

26 

0 

4 

0 

5 

5 

18,  000 

990 

Nonsect  . . 

1  1 

2 

10 

1  11 

4 

!  5 

1 

3! 

4 

0 

450 

5,  000 

991 

M.  E . 

6 

4 

95 

85 

6 

14 

10 

10 

9 

5 

4 

O' 

3,  000 

75,  000 

992 

Non  sect  . .  1 

1 

5 

15 

45 

2 

11 

3 

0 

20,  000 

993 

Presb . 1 

5 

4 

90 

45 

oj 

o’ 

15 

11 

4 

. 

300’  000 

994 

Presb . 

5 

0 

16 

0 

o1 

0 

16 

0 

8 

0 

8 

0 

4 

u 

4,  500 

25,  000 

995 

Non  sect  . . 

4 

0 

sJ 

0 

! 

7; 

0 

18 

0 

16 

,0 

10 

0 

6 

0 

34 

800 

996 

Nonsect  .. 

0 

7 

0 

16 

0 

9 

0 

9 

0 

2 

0 

2 

3 

500 

997 

R.C . 

1 

1 

0 

12 

3 

25 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

4 

u 

0 

280 

998 

Non  sect  .. 

0 

3 

0 

40 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

21 

0 

0 

4 

999 

Bapt . 

2 

1 

80; 

41 

50 

10 

30 

10 

0 

40 

14 

12 

10 

5 

4 

2,  000 

j  150, 000 

1000 

Presb . 

51 

2 

65 

o 

2 

0 

15 

0 

35 

0 

9 

-  0 

8 

0 

4 

’*65 

2,  500 

60,  000 

1001 

Presb . 

°i 

2 

9 

1  15 

9 

5 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1002 

Nonsect  . . 

0 

3 

0 

32 

15 

17! 

2 

10 

0 

6 

0 

3 

.... 

1003 

Eriencls . . . 

° 

■l 

9 

8 

6 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1004 

Nonsect  .. 

0 

8 

|  10 

4 

5 

1 

2 

4 

8,  000 

1005 

Nonsect  .. 

o 

1 

0 

:  io 

20 

30 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

1 

4 

0 

15,  000 

1006 

Nonsect  .. 

8 

° 

77 

0 

70 

0 

35 

0 

35 

0 

14 

0 

10 

0 

5 

0 

600 

30,  000 

1007 

Nonseet  .. 

2 

6i 

;  o 

41 

| 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

10 

0 

12 

0 

4 

4 

0 

800 

1008 

Nonsect  .. 

• 

Oi 

8 

0 

35 

0 

15 

0 

20 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

8 

6 

1009 

Nonsect  .. 

0 

4 

0 

34 

17 

84 

0 

5 

0 

28 

0 

6 

2 

4 

30,  000 

1010 

Non  sect  .. 

4 

0 

30 

0 

15 

J 

0 

4 

0 

9 

0 

J 

100 

30,  0C0 

1011 

R.  C . 

0 

4 

0 

30 

0 

38 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

4| 

0 

1,  600 

120,  000 

1012 

Nonsect  .. 

1 

2 

o 

12 

16 

151 

1  J 

3 

0 

1 

0 

1 

3 

60 

1013 

Meth . 

5 

3 

152 

76 

J 

J 

37, 

1 

49 

2 

33 

33 

35  j 

1  | 

23 

4 

J 

0 

2,  000 

230,  000 

;  1014 

Bapt . 

7> 

5 

94 

31 

6! 

4; 

301 

5 

35 

3 

15! 

61 

151 

3 

4! 

25 

5,  320 

255.  000 

1015 

1016 

1017 

1018 

1019 

1020 

1021 

1022 

1023’ 

1024 

1025 

1026 

1027 

1028 

1029 

1030 

1031 

1032 

1033 

1034 

1035 

1036 

1037 

1038 

1039 

1040 

1041 

1042 

1043 

1044 

1045 

1046 

1047 

1048 

1049 

1050 

1051 

1052 

1053 

1054 

1055 

1056 

1057 

1058 

1059 

1060 

1061 

1062 

1063 

1064 

1065 
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Table  43. — Statistics  of  private,  high  schools ,  endowed  academies,  seminaries, 


State  and  post-office. 


Name. 


Principal. 


3 


neav  jersey — continued. 


Hoboken  (285  Washington 
st.). 

Hoboken . 

Hoboken  (6tk  and  River 


Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart 

Hoboken  Academy . . 

Stevens  School . 


Sisters  of  Charity  . . 

I)r.  Heinrich  Kaiser 
Edward  AVall,  A.  M  . 


sts.). 

Jersey  City . 

. do . 

Jersey  City  (144  Grand  st.) . 

Lakewood . 

Lawrenceville . 


Academy  of  St.  Aloysius . I 

Hasbrouck  Institute . | 

St.  Peter’s  College . 

The  Oaks  School  * . 

Lawrenceville  School . 


Long  Branch . 

Montclair . j 

Moorestown . [ 

. do . 

Morristown . 

. do . 

. do . j 

Mount  Holly . i 

Mount  Holly  (48  Broad  st.) 

Newark  (544  High  st.) . 1 

Newark  (993  Broad  st.) _ 

Newark  (21  Walnut  st.) _ 

Newark  (98  Washington  st.) 
Newark  (42  AV allace  place) 
Newark  (54  Park  place) . . . 
New  Brunswick  (66  Bay¬ 
ard  st.). 

New  Brunswick . 

- do  . . 

New  Egypt . . 

Orange  (443  Main  st.) . 


“Star  of  the  Sea ”  Academy . 

Montclair  Military  Academy . 

Friends’  Academy  (Orthodox)  .... 
Friends’  High  School  (Hicksite).. 

Dana’s  (Miss)  School  for  Girls _ 

Morris  Academy . 

St.  Bartholomew’s  School . 

Mount  Holly  Academy . 

Wyllie’s  (Miss)  school . 

Newark  Academy . 

The  Newark  Seminary . 

The  Norwood  School* . 

St.  Mary’s  Academy . 

St.  Vincent’s  Academy . 

Townsend’s  (Miss)  School . 

Anable’s  (Miss)  School . 

Rutgers  College  Preparatory 
School. 

St.  Agnes  Academy  * . 

New  Egypt  Seminary  and  Female 
College.  * 

Dearborn-Morgan  School . 


Passaic  (60  High  st.) .  Passaic  Collegiate  School . 

Paterson .  Academy  of  St.  Aloysius . 

- do .  The  Paterson  Classical  and  Scien- 

[  title  School. 

Pennington . |  Pennington  Seminary* . 

Plainfield  (949  Central  ave.)  j  Leal’s  School  for  Boys . 

Plainfield  (123  West  7th  st.)  |  Plainfield  Seminary . 


Ponrpton . 

Princeton _ 

Salem . . 

Short  Hills  . . . 

- do - ... 

South  Orange 

Summit . 

- do . 

- do . 

Trenton  . 

. do . 

Woodbury. . . . 
Woodstown... 


Henry  C.  De  Mille  school  for  girls . 
The  Princeton  Preparatory  School. 
Friends’  Select  Graded  School. . . . 

Carteret  School . 

The  Short  Hills  School  for  Girls*. 

Dryad  Hill  School* . 

Kent  Place  School . 

St.  George’s  Hall . 

Summit  Academy . 

Dupuy  School  for  Boys  * . 

St.  Francis’  College . 

Woodbury  Private  School . 

Bacon  Academy . 


Sister  M.  Inez . 

Charles  C.  Stimets,  A.  M . 

Owen  A.  Hill,  S.  J . 

Miss  E.  T.  Farrington . 

Rev.  James  C.  Mackenzie, 
Pli.  D. 

Sister  M.  Imelda . 

John  G.  Mac  Vicar,  A.  M . 

Wm.  F.  Overman . 

Charles  S.  Moore . 

Miss  E.  Elizabeth  Dana . 

Charles  D.  Platt,  A.  M . 

F.  E.  Edwards,  A.  B . . . 

Richard  F.  Loos . 

Misses  Wyllie . . . 

Samuel  A.  Farrand . 

Miss  Anna  Frances  Whitmore 

Caroline  B.  Sergeant . 

Sisters  of  Charity . 

Sister  Marie  Elise . 

Miss  Anna  P.  Townsend . 

The  Misses  Anable . 

Eliot  R  Payson,  Pli.  D . 

Sister  Cecilia  Joseph . 

It.  S.  Wallace,  acting  presi¬ 
dent. 

David  A.  Kennedy,  Ph.  D., 
Abby  B.  Morgan. 

Miss  N.  Louise  Buckland . 

Sister  M.  Angustina . 

Lincoln  A.  Rogers,  A.  M . 

Rev.  Thomas  Hanlon,  D.  D _ 

John  Leal . 

Miss  E.  E.  Kenyon,  Miss  I.  S. 
Arnold. 

Mrs.  Henry  C.  De  Mille . 

J.  B.  Fine . 

Carlie  McClure . 

Alfred  Colburn  Arnold . 

Martha  E.  Jansen,  A.  B . 

Mrs.  Louise  W.  Benjamin _ 

Mrs.  Sarah  Woodman  Paul  ... 

Hartman  Naylor . 

James  Heard,  A.  M . 

E.  D.  Montagud . 

Rev.  Aloys  M.  Fish,  Ph.  D  . . . . 

Curtis  J.  Lewis . 

Belle  W.  Hannum . 


NEW  MEXICO. 


Albuquerque 
Santa  Fe . 

- do . 


Goss  Military  Institute . 

Loretto  Academy — Our  Lady  of 
Light. 

St.  Michael’s  College . 


Col.  Robt.  S.  Goss 
Sister  M.  Xavier. 

Brother  Botulph . 


*  Statistics  of  1896-97. 
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and  other  private  secondary  schools  for  the  scholastic  year  1897-98 — Continued. 


Religious 

denomina¬ 

tion. 

Sec¬ 

ond¬ 

ary 

in¬ 

struct 

ors. 

Students. 

Length  of  course  in  years. 

Number  in  military  drill. 

Number  of  volumes  in  library. 

Value  of 
grounds, 
build¬ 
ings, 
furni¬ 
ture, 
and  sci¬ 
entific 
appa¬ 
ratus. 

Second¬ 
ary  stu¬ 
dents. 

Elemen¬ 
tary  stu¬ 
dents. 

Preparing  for 
college. 

Gradu¬ 
ates  in 
1898. 

College 
prepara¬ 
tory  stu¬ 
dents  in 
the  class 
that 
gradu¬ 
ated  in 
1898. 

Clas¬ 

sical 

course. 

Scien¬ 

tific 

course. 

rS 

£ 

<£ 

6 

13 

Female. 

Male. 

*3 

a 

© 

<6 

a 

Female. 

r2 

S 

Female.  | 

Male. 

a 

© 

3 

a 

Female. 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

lO 

u 

12 

13 

14 

15 

Itt 

17 

IS 

19 

no 

21 

22 

R.  C . 

0 

3 

0 

30 

0 

100 

0 

3 

3 

0 

1,  000 

1016 

3 

3 

41 

60 

95 

110 

17 

10 

5 

13 

3 

4 

4 

0 

500 

1017 

Nonsect  . . 

11 

0 

147 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

35 

0 

17 

0 

17 

0 

4 

i 

0 

. 

$52,  976 

1018 

R.  C . 

2 

5 

0 

40 

35 

75 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

4: 

O' 

200 

85,  000 

1019 

Nonsect  . 

8 

4 

75 

62 

50 

48 

30 

12 

15 

2; 

12 

13 

8 

4 

4 

0 

!  500 

100,000 

1020 

R.  C . 

10 

o 

160 

0 

90 

o 

o 

o 

0 

o1 

25 

0 

0 

0 

!  4 

160  15.  000 

1  1021 

2 

5 

0 

20 

0 

0 

o 

i  2.  500 

!  1022 

Presb . 

24 

0 

376 

0 

° 

275 

0 

101 

0 

66 

0 

65 

0 

•  4 : 

0 

.  3,  500 

1,  500,  000 

;  1023 

R.  C . 

1 

5 

10 

23 

54 

5 

o 

0 

2 

0 

0 

4' 

0 

275 

10,  000 

1024 

Nonsect  . . 

5 

3 

45 

0 

36 

0 

10 

0 

34 

0 

10 

O' 

8 

0 

5 

45 

j  1025 

1 

2 

39 

45 

13 

11 

2 

-J 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1,  800 

!  1026 

Friends. . . 

1 

3 

7 

15 

39 

35 

0 

4 

0 

,  2 

3 

0 

200 

3,  500 

;  1027 

Nonsect  . . 

0 

10 

0 

95 

0 

45 

0 

6 

0 

10 

0 

3 

4 

0 

!  800 

1  1028 

Non  sect  . . 

2 

o 

21 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

2 

0 

5 

0 

1  5 

0 

4 

0 

j 

1029 

Epis - 

9 

!  0 

45 

0 

0 

0 

43 

0 

2 

0 

1 

1  0 

0 

0 

4 

45 

3,000 

100,  000 

1030 

Nonsect  . . 

3 

0 

17 

0 

20 

o 

3 

0 

5 

0 

5 

0 

4 

1  0 

400 

12,  000 

1031 

Non  sect  . . 

0 

2 

0 

14 

12 

19 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

I  1032 

Nonsect  . . 

12 

0 

192 

0 

89 

0 

44 

0 

54 

0 

17 

0 

17 

0 

5 

|  0 

400 

100,  000 

1033 

Presb . 

1 

4 

0 

35 

0 

i  30 

j  0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4 

1  0 

800 

1034 

Nonsect  . . 

1 

8 

0 

37 

0 

0 

0 

1 

j  0 

4 

;.... 

0 

1035 

R.  C . 

1 

4 

0 

48 

22 

50 

I  0 

6 

0 

1036 

R.  C . 

0 

3 

0 

151 

45 

64 

— 

0 

j  0 

4 

12 

1037 

Non  sect  . . 

0 

8 

1  0 

40 

0 

5 

0 

1 

0 

1 

4 

0 

800 

1038 

Nonsect  . . 

0 

6 

0 

30' 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

1 

!  4 

20,  000 

1039 

Reformed. 

5 

1 

70 

i 

19 

35 

20 

1 

21 

6 

16 

2 

20 

3 

20 

1  3 

I  . 

0 

1 

35] . 

1040 

R  C . 

0 

2 

13 

23 

242 

326 

0 

:  18 

j  2 

0 _ 

1  55, 000 

1041 

Nonsect  .. 

0 

1 

20 

16 

11 

5 

4 

0 

2 

0 

0 

i  0 

0 

0 

4 

1,800 

7,  000 

1042 

I 

Nonsect  . . 

3 

7 

20 

59 

81 

87 

0 

7 

0 

1  4 

4 

0  500 

37,  900 

1043 

Nonsect  .. 

0 

5 

0 

9 

22 

24 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

1044 

R.  C . 

0 

4 

2 

38 

25 

59 

0 

14 

1  4 

0 

202 

1045 

Nonsect  . . 

4 

0 

25 

0 

15 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

25 

1046 

M.  E . 

2 

3 

40 

20 

100 

40 

20 

0 

10 

5 

20 

'  10 

10 

0 

4 

0 

j  500 

175,  000 

1 

1047 

Nonsect  . . 

3 

0 

42 

0 

30 

0 

30 

0 

8 

0 

7 

0 

1  7 

0 

4 

32 

1048 

Nonsect  .. 

0 

8 

0 

28 

3 

40 

0 

11 

0 

2 

0 

1  8 

i  0 

4 

4 

0 

1,000 

50,  000 

1049 

P  E 

0 

2 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

3 

0 

2 

2 

10 

3,  000 

40,  000 

i050 

Nonsect  .. 

4 

0 

34 

0 

!  0 

0 

22 

0 

12 

0 

18  0 

18 

0 

4 

0 

800 

35,  000 

1051 

Friends. . . 

o 

2 

4 

2 

14 

23 

1 

0 

5 

0 

1052 

Nonsect  .. 

2 

2 

10 

6 

20 

6 

6 

2 

1 

.... 

1 

1 

|  1 

1 

0 

5 

0 

250 

25,  000 

1053 

Nonsect  . . 

1 

4 

0 

9 

,  3 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

1,  000 

2,  000 

1054 

Epis . 

0 

5 

o 

12 

1  0 

0 

0 

2 

| 

1055 

Nonsect  .. 

0 

8 

0 

26 

!  ° 

30 

0 

1 

;  o 

17 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

300 

30,  000 

1056 

P.  E . 

5 

0 

16 

0 

!  25 

0 

7 

0 

j  8 

0 

11 

0 

6 

0 

4 

0 

|  3,  500 

50,  000 

1057 

NOHSBCt 

6 

I  i 

15 

0 

0 

15 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

5 

0 

200 

1058 

Nonsect  . . 

1 

0 

20 

0 

0 

1  2 

0 

1 

0 

5 

0 

5 

0 

0 

200 

1059 

R  C 

2 

1  0 

8 

o 

!  14 

0 

4 

0 

1,850 

1060 

Nonsect  . . 

1 

1 

18 

17 

o 

O' _ 

j% 

1 

2 

4 

0 

100 

1061 

Friends . . . 

0 

2 

10 

10 

21 

15 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

3 

0 

1062 

Nonsect  . . 

1 

|  0 

11 

0 

9 

0 

3 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

4 

11 

500 

10,  000 

1063 

R.  C 

0 

4 

o 

16 

0 

134 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1  4 

1064 

R.  C . 

3 

!  o 

48 

0 

!  78 

0 

1 

0 

!  o. 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

i  0 

1,500 

>  60,  COO 

1065 

1066 

1067 

1068 

1C69 

1070 

1071 

1072 

1073 

1074 

1075 

1076 

1077 

1078 

1079 

1080 

1081 

1082 

1083 

1084 

1085 

1086 

1087 

1088 

1089 

1090 

1091 

1092 

1093 

1094 

1095 

1096 

1097 

1093 

1099 

1100 

1101 

1102 

1103 

1104 

1105 

1106 

1107 

1108 
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Table  43. — Statistics  of  private  high  schools ,  endowed  academies,  seminaries, 


State  and  post-office. 


Name. 


Principal. 


NEW  YORK. 


Adams. 

Albany 


Albany  (155  "Washington 
ave.). 

Albany  (43  Lodge  st.) . 

Albany  (Kenwood) . . 


Adams  Collegiate  Institute . 
The  Albany  Academy . 


Albany  Female  Academy. 


Albany  (Robin  st.,  cor. 

Madison  are.). 

Albany . 

Albany  (280  N.  Pearl  st.) . . . 

Allegany . 

Amawalk . . . 

Amsterdam. . . 

Antwerp . 

Aurora . 

Batavia . . . 

Belleville . 

Binghamton . 

. do . 

Bmlgehampton . 


Brooklyn  (63  New  York 
ave.). 

Brooklyn  (183-185  Lincoln 
place). 

Brooklyn  (102  Berkeley 
place). 

Brooklyn  (36  Monroe 
place). 

Brooklyn  (247  Harrison  st.) 

Brooklyn  (203  Clinton  ave.) 

Brooklyn  (146  Macon  st.).. 

Brooklyn  (40-42  Monroe 
place) . 

Brooklyn . 

Brooklyn  (30  Madison  st.) . . 

Brooklyn  (215Ryerson  st.) . 

Brooklyn  (264  Jay  st.) . 

Brooklyn  (4th  ave.  and  9th 
st..). 

Buffalo  (749  Washington 
st.). 

Buffalo  (284  Delaware  ave.) . 

Buffalo  (129  College  st.) - 


Buffalo  (623  Delaware  ave.) 
Buffalo  (320  Porter  ave. ) . .. 

Buffalo  (1238  Main  st.) . 

Buffalo  (564  Franklin  st.)  . . 
Buffalo  (74  Franklin  st.) . . . 


Canandaigua 
Carmel . 


Carthage  . 
Cazenovia 


Christian  Brothers’  Academy . 

Female  Academy  of  the  Sacred 
Heart. 

Notre  Dame  Academy  of  the  Holy 
Names.* 

St.  Agnes’  School . . . . 

St.  J oseph’s  Academy . . . 

St.  Elizabeth’s  Academy . 

St.  Joseph’s  Normal  College . 

St.  Mary’s  Catholic  Institute . 

Ives  Seminary . 

Cayuga  Lake  Military  Academy. . 

St.  Joseph’s  Academic  School . 

Union  A  cademy  of  Belleville . 

The  Lady  Jane  Grey  School . 

St.  Joseph’s  Academy . 

Bridgehampton  Literary  and  Com¬ 
mercial  Institute. 

Bedford  Academy . 


H.  Erwin  Bard,  A.  B _ 

Henry  P.  Warren,  A. 
L.  H.D. 

Lucy  A.  Plympton . 


Brother  Leontine . . . : . 

Madame  Margaret  Moran. 


Sister  Mary  Annunciata. . . . 


Miss  Ellen  W.  Boyd . 

Brother  Adrian . 

Sister  M.  Teresa . 

Rev.  Brother  Jerome . 

Sister  Marcella . 

Erwin  H.  Schuyler,  M.  S _ 

Col.  Yasa  E.  Stolbrand . 

S.  M.  Helena . 

Charles  Josiah  Galpin,  A.M 

Mrs.  Jane  Grey  Hyde . 

Sister  M.  Joseph . 

Lewis  W.  Hal  lock,  A.  M _ 


Berkeley  Institute. . . . . . 

Berkeley  School  for  Boys . 

Bodman’s  ( Miss)  School  for  Girls. . 

Deghuee’s  School  for  Young 
Ladies  and  Children.* 

Female  Institution  of  the  Visita¬ 
tion. 

Garrott’s  (Miss)  School  for 
Young  Ladies. 

The  Latin  School . . 


George  Rodeman,  A.  M., 
Ph.  D. 

Julian  W.  Abernethy,  Ph.  D 


Wm.  A.  Stamm . 

The  Misses  Bodman . 

Joseph  Deghuee . 

Sister  Mary  Evangelista. 
Miss  Mary  L.  Garrott  . . . 
Caskie  Harrison,  M.  A. . . 


Lockwood  Academy . 

Nativity  Academy . 

Pratt  Institute  (High  School)  ... 

St.  J aines  School  * .  T. . . 

St.  Thomas  Aquinas’  Academy  . . 

The  Buffalo  Academy  of  the  Sa¬ 
cred  Heart. 

The  Buffalo  Seminary . 

Hawley’s  Preparatory  School  for 
Boys.* 

Heathcote  School . 

Holy  Angel’s  Academy . 

St.  Joseph’s  Collegiate  Institute. 

St.  Margaret’s  School . 

St.  Mary’s  Academy  and  Indus¬ 
trial  Female  School. 

Granger  Place  School . 

Drew  Seminary  and  Female  Col¬ 
lege.* 

Augustinian  Institute . 

Cazenovia  Seminary . 


J.  Lockwood . 

Sister  M.  Basil . 

William  Me  Andrew 

Brother  Castoris _ 

Sister  Mary  Anna  . . 


Sister  M.  Leonard . 

Mrs.  Lucy  L.  Hartt . 

Lucius  E.  Hawley,  A.M . 

Lester  Wheeler,  A.  M . 

Sister  M.  McMillan . 

Rev.  Brother  Pompian . 

Miss  E.  Currie  Tuck . 

Mary  Moftit . 


Samuel  Cole  Fairley,  A  B 
James  M.  Yeager,  D.  D. . . 


Sister  M.  Josephine . 

Carlton  C.Wilbor,  Ph.D.,D.D. 


Statistics  of  1896-97. 


PRIVATE  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 
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and  other  private  secondary  schools  for  the  scholastic  year  1S97-98 — Continued. 


Religious 

denomina¬ 

tion. 

Sec¬ 

ond¬ 

ary 

in¬ 

struct¬ 

ors. 

Students. 

1  Length  of  course  in  years. 

I  Number  in  military  drill. 

Number  of  volumes  in  library. 

Value  of 
grounds, 
build¬ 
ings, 
furni¬ 
ture, 
and  sci¬ 
entific 
appa¬ 
ratus. 

Second¬ 
ary  stu¬ 
dents. 

Elemen¬ 
tary  stu¬ 
dents. 

Preparing  for 
college. 

Gradu¬ 
ates  in 
1898. 

College 
prepara¬ 
tory  stu¬ 
dents  in 
the  class 
that 
gradu- 
uated  in 
1898. 

Clas¬ 

sical 

course. 

Scien¬ 

tific 

course. 

6 

a 

'3 

a 

& 

*2 

a 

® 

Ph 

6 

rc5 

a 

<D 

.pH 

6 

% 

O 

13 

a 

<D 

Ph 

® 

28 

71 

a 

® 

PR 

6 

IS 

a 

r® 

73 

a 

® 

pr 

*2 

13 

a 

JB 

73 

a 

® 

PH 

4 

5 

© 

* 

8 

9 

10 

11 

is 

fj  1 

14 

15 

16 

17\ 

IS 

19 

20 

21 

22 

Nonsect  . . 

3 

4 

42 

39 

5 

2 

6 

2 

8 

5 

5 

61 

3 

3 

3 

0 

2,  000 

$51,  200 

Nonsect  .. 

7 

2 

138 

0 

53 

0 

60 

0 

60 

0 

1 

10 

0 

0 

0 

6 

111 

800 

100,  000 

Nonsect .. 

1 

11 

0 

63 

0 

73 

0 

0 

0 

1 

6 

0 

8 

0 

0 

4 

0 

83,  975 

t?  c  .... 

5 

0 

100 

0 

152 

0 

28 

0 

....1 

22 

0 

5 

0 

6 

150 

2,  240 

56,  840 

It.  C . 

0 

5 

0 

55 

0 

45 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3,  684 

400,  460 

tj.  c 

0 

4 

1 

8 

53 

4 

1, 125 

34, 487 

0 

13 

o 

ion 

0 

70 

0 

A 

0 

10 

0 

1 

4,  200 

300, 000 

T?  C  .... 

3 

20 

0 

30 

280 

275 

4 

1.  065 

46,  465 

R.  C . 

0 

8 

45 

0 

35 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

3 

4 

*”6 

2,  3i2 

|  106, 035 

R.  C . 

3 

0 

24 

0 

26 

0 

0 

0 

24 

0 

7 

0 

7 

0 

24 

3,000 

175,  000 

R.  C . 

0 

8 

56 

45 

250 

255 

4 

2 

4 

4 

4 

2 

"i 

0 

1 , 000 

80,  000 

Non  sec  t  . . 

1 

1  3 

13 

20 

4; 

13 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

4 

0 

570 

33,  430 

Nonsect  . . 

2 

0 

34 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 

3 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 

4 

34 

3,000 

20,  000 

i?  n 

0 

1  3 

22 

30 

T4l! 

153 

0 

3o8 

38,  8?7 

IS  o  nsect  . . 

2 

2 

20 

26 

21 

28 

4 

1 

4 

2 

5 

5 

2 

2 

4 

0 

2,  2u0 

18,  000 

Nonsect 

2 

5 

0 

35 

2 

23 

0 

10 

0 

8! 

0 

2 

0 

1 

1,  000 

30, 000 

R.  C . 

0 

3 

6 

23 

84 

142 

6 

23 

9 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

525 

44,  040 

Nonsect  . . 

" 

2 

19 

7 

4 

0 

0 

1 

1 

. . . . 

0 

1 

3 

1 

3 

3 

0 

200 

3,  960 

Nonsect  . 

2| 

I  1 

24 

\  0 

15 

21 

2 

0 

4 

24 

210 

35,  000 

Nonsect  .. 

, 

3 

8 

0 

56 

23, 

176 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

I*"* 

[ 

2 

6 

0 

2,  671 

Nonsect 

j 

0 

47 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

15, 000 

Nonsect 

1 

!  io 

39 

0 

31 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

2 

4 

0 

Nonsect 

1 

i 

!  15 

4, 

20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

H  C 

0 

12 

0 

1 

.  25 

0 

58 

0 

4 

4 

0 

•  2,  000 

Nonsect 

o 

2 

0 

in 

1 

1  10! 

10 

1 

1 

0 

I 

Nonsect  . . 

7 

0 

1 

80  0 

I 

20 

0 

60 

0 

20 

0 

25 

0 

20 

0 

4 

0 

50,  000 

Non  sect  .. 

1 

3 

o 

,  11 

31 

38 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

3 

0 

T;  r. 

3 

6 

n 

fin 

1  175 

210 

1 

0 

20 

3 

500 

Nonsect  .. 

12 

15 

80  115 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

18 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4 

"’6 

70,  00C 

R.  C . 

3 

0 

82 

0 

405 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

0 

2 

0 

3 

0 

1 

R.  C  ... 

0 

3 

0 

30 

45 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

4 

0 

i,  060 

29,  212 

R.  C 

1 

6 

0 

I  40 
50 

0 

80 

0 

5 

0 

125, 000 

Nonsect  . . 

1 

4 

0 

87 

42 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

22 

0 

7 

4 

0 

1,944 

83,  612 

Nonsect  . . 

1 

0 

15 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

5 

0 

0 

400 

Non  sect  .. 

4 

0 

| 

33  0 

5 

0 

3 

1 

!  » 

25 

0 

3 

0 

2 

0 

4 

0 

50,  000 

R.  C . 

0 

,  9 

0 

63 

25 

162 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

5 

0 

2,182 

156,  700 

R.  C . 

6 

0 

65 

0 

20 

0 

30 

0 

15 

0 

8 

i  0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

2,000 

60,  000 

Nonsect  .. 

2 

9 

0 

60 

2 

102 

0 

3 

0 

6 

0 

i  17 

0 

3 

4 

0 

986 

!  74, 7121 

R.  C . 

0 

8 

0 

43 

75 

116 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

4 

0 

500 

i  162, 330: 

Nonsect  . . 

1 

3 

0 

20 

6 

13 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

4 

0 

2,  500 

50,  000 

Metli . 

Q 

5 

0 

38 

0 

10 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

11 

0 

3 

4 

3,  000 

50,  000: 

R.  C . 

0 

2 

28 

23 

74 

101 

0 

!  6 

4 

0 

350 

15,  000 

M.E . 

6 

4 

102 

60 

9 

2 

11 

1  10 

5 

0 

4 

0 

3,405 

1  83,8451 

1066 

1067 

1068 

1069 

107Q 

1071 

1072 

1073 

1074 

1075 

1076 

1077 

1078 

1079 

1080 
1081 
1082 
1083 

10  Si 

1085 

1086 

1087 

1088 

1089 

1090 

1091 

1092 

1093 

1094 

1095 

1096 

1097 

1098 

1099 

1100 
1101 
1102 

1103 

1104 

1105 

1106 

1107 

1108 
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1109 

1110 
1111 
1112 

1113 

1114 

1115 

1116 

1117 

1118 

1119 

1120 
1121 
1122 

1123 

1124 

1125 

1126 

1127 

1128 

1129 

1130 

1131 

1132 

1133 

1134 

1135 

1136 

1137 

1138 

1139 

1140 

1141 

1142 

1143 

1144 

1145 

1146 

1147 
1143 

1149 

1150 

1151 

1152 

1153 

1154 

1155 

1156 

1157 

1158 

1159 

1160 
1161 

1162 


State  anil  post-office. 

Name. 

Principal. 

1 

3 

3 

new  York — continued. 

Chappaqua  Mountain  Institute. . . 

S.  C.  Collins,  A.M  .. 

Arthur  H.  Flack,  A.  M . 

Rev.  C.  W.  Hawley,  A.M...... 

A.  G.  Benedict,  A.  M . 

Thos.  S.  Keremy  . 

do . 

Carlos  H.  Stone,  Ph.  D _ 

Sebastian  G.  Jones,  G.  E  . 

Delhi  . 

W .  D.  Graves . .  . 

W.  L.  Cushing,  A.M . 

A.  E.  Bangs 

Sister  A  vnes  Joseph 

East  Springfield . 

East  Springfield  Academy . 

Edward  C.  Wiley . 

Gilbert  R.  Hammond,  Ph.D  .. 
Milo  D.  Herron . 

Elias  A.  Fairchild,  A.  M 

Flushing  (242  Sanford  ave.) 
Flushing . 

Flushing  Seminary . 

Kyle  Military  Institute _ .... 

i  Hans  Schuler,  Pli.D . 

[  P.  Kyle . 

. do . 

St.  Joseph’s  Academy  * . 1 

Mother  Mary  Louis 

Fort  Edward . 

Fort  Edwai  d  Collegiate  Institute  . 

Jos.  E.  King,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D . 

Fort  Plain . 

Clinton  Liberal  Institute . 

William  C.  Joslin . . 

Franklin . 

Delaware  Literary  Institute _ _ 1 

Elmer  Ellsworth  French . 

Garden  City . 

St.  Mary’s  Cathedral  School  * . 1 

Miss  Elizabeth  L.  Koues . 

do  . . . 

St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  School . . 

Frederick  L.  Gamage,  A.  M., 
D.  C.  L. 

Mary  S.  Smart . 

i  Geneva . 

De  Lancev  School  for  Girls  * . 1 

i  Glens  Falls  . . 

Glens  Falls  Academy  * . i 

D.  C.  Farr . 

Greenville . 

Greenville  Academy*  ... . J 

C.  E.  Button,  A.  B . 

!  Hamilton..... . 

Colgate  Academy . i 

Frank  L.  Shepardson . 

j  Hart  wick . . 

Hartwick  Seminary  . 

J.  G.  Traver,  A.  M . 

1  Hempstead  _  _ _ 

Hempstead  Institute . 

Ephraim  Hinds,  A.M . 

Rev.  Arthur  II.  Barlow . 

J  Horn  ells  ville . . 

St.  Ann’s  Academic  School . 

Irvington-on-Hudson . 

Ttliaea _ _ 

Bennett’s  (Miss)  School  for  Girls. 
Cascadilla  School  . . . 

Miss  May  F.  Bennett . 

C.  V.  Parsell . 

;  Ithaca  (71  E.  Seneca  st.). . . 

The  University  Preparatory 

Chas.  A.  Stiles,  B.  S . 

TCeeseville _ _ 

School. 

McAuley  Academy . 

M.  Joseph  Carr . 

Xeuka  College. .. . _ ...... 

Keuka  Institute... . . ...... 

John  Kline . 

Lima . 

Genesee  Wesleyan  Seminary . 

Rev.  B.W.  Hutchinson,  A.  M., 
S.  T.  B. 

Sister  Antonia . 

T.oc.kport . . 

St.  Joseph’s  Academy  and  Indus¬ 
trial  Female  School. 

Friends’  Academy _ _ _ _ 

i  T.ricn  st,  V al  1  ev  . . 

R.  G.  Bennett . . 

Low  ville. ... . 

T.owville  A ca.demy . . 

Wm.  H.  Perrv . 

i  Maop.don  Center  _ 

Macedon  Academy  _ _ _ _ ... 

Joseph  G.  McConnell  . 

i  Marion . 

Marion  Collegiate  Institute . 

William  Carleton  Tifft,  A.  M. . 
"R.  W.  Sweotland _ _ 

Montour  Falls  _ 

Cook  Academy 

}  Moriah _ 

Sherman  Collegiate  Institute 

B.  L.  Brown,  A.M . 

Miss  L.  H.  Lockwood,  Miss  M. 

Mount  Y  ernon . . . 

Lockwood’s  (Misses)  Collegiate 

1 

!  Neperan . 

School  for  Girls. 

Concordia  College  .... 

C.  Lockwood. 

H.  Feth,  director  _ _ _ 

"Yew  Brighton  _ _ 

Botsford's  (MissesJ  School  for 
Girls. 

Laura  H.  Botsforil  ........... 

. do . 

Staten  Tsland  Academy  _ ... 

Frederick  E. Partington,  A.  M. 
Miss  Eleanor  J .  Mackie. ...... 

Newburg _ _ _ .... _ _ 

Mac, Lie's  (Miss)  Seminary _ _ 

. do . 

Mount  St.  Mary  Academy  _ _ 

Sister  M.  Emmanuel . 

. do . 

Siclar’s  School  *  _  . 

Henry  W.  Siglar . . . . 

Hew  York  (Riverdale) . 

New  York  (509  5th  ave.)... 
New  York  (117-119  West 

Academy  of  Mount  St.  Vincent. . . 
Allen  School 

Ellen  T.  McClancey . 

Francis  B.  Allen . 

Barnard  School  for  Boys . 

Wm.  Livingston  Stone  Hazen. 

125t,h  st.). 

New  York  (841  St.  Nicholas 
ave.). 

Rfl  rTiarrl  Sulionl  "Pot* 

Katharine  H.  Davis  .......... 

Statistics  of  1896-97. 
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and  other  private.secondary  schools  for  the  scholastic  year  1897-9S — Continued. 


Religions 

denomina¬ 

tion. 

Sec¬ 

ond¬ 

ary 

in¬ 

struct¬ 

ors. 

Students. 

Length  of  course  in  years. 

Number  in  military  drill. 

Number  of  volumes  in  library. 

Value  of 
grounds, 
build¬ 
ings, 
furni¬ 
ture, 
and  sci¬ 
entific 
appa¬ 
ratus. 

Second¬ 
ary  stu¬ 
dents. 

Elemen- 

tary;stu- 

dents. 

Preparing  for 
college. 

Gradu¬ 
ates  in 
1898. 

College 
prepara¬ 
tory  stu¬ 
dents  in 
the  class 
that 
gradu¬ 
ated  in 
1898. 

Clas¬ 

sical 

course. 

Scien¬ 

tific 

course. 

22 

S 

© 

B 

Ph 

22 

a 

22 

"c3 

a 

© 

© 

a 

jg 

13 

a 

© 

J5 

13 

13 

a 

© 

r2 

13 

r2 

a 

o> 

PR 

© 

13 

a 

rS 

Ts 

a 

© 

PR 

r2 

13 

a 

J© 

g 
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5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

io 

ii 

12 

13 

14 

15 

19 

17 

IS, 

19 

20 

21 

22 

3 

6 

45 

27 

0 

0 

...j 
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51 

2 

21 

4 

Oj 

760 

$90,  000: 

1109 

M.E . 

5 

7 

58 

47 

2 

0 

ii 

4 

12 

5 

5 

5 

2 

3 

4 

50 

1,  664 

54,  742; 

1110 

Nonsect . . 

1 

4 

2 

20 

4 

8 

2 

0 

0 

o! 

0 

1 

Oj 

0 

4! 

Oj 

540 

8.  000; 

1111 

Nonsect .. 

1 

6 

1 

20 

0 

2 

1 

0 

8 

0 

0 

.  3I 

0 

1 

4 

0 

2,  433 

42,  000 

1112 

R  C 

0 

8 

102 

109 

250 

260 

2 

3. 

2 

3 

0 

6 

0 

3 

41 

o; 

724 

31,350 

. 

1113 

Nonsect  .. 

4 

0 

20 

0 

10 

0 

7 

0 

4 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

5| 

o' 

. 

1114 

N  onsect  . . 

11 

2 

82 

0 

*  7 

0 

22 

0 

38 

0 

18 

0 

16, 

0 

5 

82, 

5,  360j 

72,  500 

1115 

Nonsect  . . 

2 

5 

52 

62 

10 

11 

6 

4 

4 

0 

2 

2 

1 

1 

4 

0 

2,  300 

40,  000 

1  1116 

Nonsect  .. 

5 

0 

58 

0 

14 

0 

20 

0 

38 

0 

12 

0 

12 

0 

4 

0 

2,  000 

1117 

0 

1 

12 

10 

10 

8 

4 

2 

8 

8 

6 

4 

... 

4 

22 

3, 500 

1118 

1 

2 

11 

12 

0 

0 

0 

o 

4 

Oj 

626 

21,  529 

1119 

1 

0 

10 

4 

15 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

320 

2.  700 

1120 

3 

1 

50 

29 

41 

18 

1 

3 

1 

2 

3 

o! 

3,  000 

28,  200 

1121 

Nonsect  .. 

1 

3 

40 

28 

12 

7 

1 

0 

3 

.... 

2 

4 

2 

2 

1 

4 

0 

1,300 

24,  325 

!  1122 

Nonsect . . 

5 

0 

11 

0 

21 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

1,374 

78, 100 

1123 

Nonsect  . . 

1 

5 

0 

35 

0 

5 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

5 

i  1124 

Nonsect  .. 

5 

0 

16 

0 

36 

0 

o 

0 

0 

o 

16 

0 

3 

16 

500 

34,  000 

‘  1125 

R.  C . j 

0 

7 

0 

32 

0 

84 

o 

0! 

0 

o 

0 

10 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1,  500 

278,  000 

1126 

Nonsect  ..! 

2 

7 

0 

55 

0 

!  20 

0 

6 

o 

10 

8 

0 

2 

oj 

1,  100 

80, 000 

1  1127 

Univ . 

5 

4 

58 

71 

4 

6 

1 

8 

3 

0 

6 

3 

2 

0 

*4 

58^ 

'  1128 

Nonsect  . . 

5 

5 

56 

41 

71 

56 

23 

16 

10 

14 

1  5 

2 

5 

lj 

4 

71 

2,  000 

33,  200 

1129 

Epis . 

2 

4 

0 

35 

12 

36 

0 

8 

0 

6 

0 

5.  000 

1  1130 

P.E . ! 

9 

0 

114 

0 

32 

0 

0 

.... 

0 

.... 

0 

0 

23 

0 

23 

0 

*4 

Oj 

5,  000  1,000,000 

1131 

Epis _ ! 

2 

4 

0 

22 

5 

6 

0 

8 

0 

o 

0 

2 

0 

1 

5 

j  o 

600 

20,  000 

!  1132 

Nonsect 

5 

6 

80 

30 

40 

1  30 

40 

20 

20 

0 

4 

1 

1 

0 

j  1133 

Nonsect .. 

1 

0 

11 

10 

2 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

4 

!  oj 

511, 

2,500 

1134 

Bapt . 

I  7 

0 

I  140 

0 

1  0 

0 

65 

0 

45 

0 

110 

0 

18 

0 

4 

0, 

2,  000 

81,  700 

1135 

Lntli . 

5 

4 

:  32 

20 

5 

4 

!  2 

0 

3 

3 

1 

0 

4 

!  0 

5,  784 

44,  000 

1136 

Non  sect  .. 

2 

3 

15 

1  3 

31 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1,  000 

18,  000 

1137 

R.  C . 

1 

2 

I  50 

50 

150 

175 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

15 

0 

0 

"i 

868 

16’  487 

1138 

Non  sect  . . 

0 

9 

0 

!  30 

22 

4 

0 

0 

o 

o 

0 

5 

1 

4 

'"o 

500 

35,  000 

1139 

Nonsect . . 

1 

|  55 

J  0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

49 

0 

16 

0 

1  ]6 

0 

4 

0 

490 

92,  280 

1140 

Nonsect .. 

3 

3 

45 

!  3 

0 

0 

4 

0 

27 

1 

8 

0 

!  8 

0 

3 

0 

400 

1141 

R.  C . 

0 

3 

13 

j  30 

5 

20 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

o 

1,  915 

31,  354 

1142 

Non  sect  .. 

0 

2 

36 

!  30 

35 

29 

10 

3 

1 

5! 

1  3 

2 

0 

110,  900 

1143 

M.E . 

5 

6 

102 

1  92 

10 

j  8 

12 

2 

10 

0 

17 

18 

9 

7 

3 

0 

5,  000 

79,  000 

j  1144 

R.  C . 

0 

4 

6 

24 

0 

35 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

1, 137,  86, 122 

j  1145 

Friends. .. 

2 

4 

22 

10 

33 

21 

1 

1 

4 

!  2 

2 

2 

2 

0 

4 

0 

460 

40,  000 

1146 

Nonsect . . 

4 

4 

40 

50 

0 

0 

2 

3 

10 

6 

4 

7 

4 

1  0 

4.  095 

44  489 

1147 

Nonsect  .. 

1 

2 

30 

36 

0 

0 

10 

10, 

3 

!  4 

8 

3 

4 

0 

4 

!  o 

400i  4, 000 

1148 

Bapt...... 

2 

4 

31 

24 

22 

12 

6 

1 

2 

0 

8 

3 

!  6 

0 

4 

0 

575;  17, 329 

1149 

Bapt . 

5 

;  8 

96 

80 

0 

0 

6 

3 

1  6 

1 

4 

50 

2,  292 

113,  808 

1150 

Non  sect  .. 

1 

'  3 

55 

40 

15 

20 

0 

oj 

6 

|  5 

4 

5 

2 

1 

9 

400 

12,  000 

1151 

Nonsect  .. 

1 

j  1 

0 

40 

6 

35 

0 

25 

1  ° 

1  0 

0 

4 

0 

3 

4 

600 

20,  000 

1152 

Luth . 

3 

,  0 

33 

0 

4 

0 

33 

0 

l  0 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

!  3 

0 

500 

70,  000 

1153 

Nonsect  .. 

1 

;  4 

0 

1 

!  18! 

i  9 

33 

0 

1  9 

■  0 

0, 

0 

2 

i  0 

2 

4 

0 

100 

10,  000 

1154 

Non  sect  .. 

4 

1  7 

23  36 

114 

!  104 

5 

5 

4 

4 

1 

2 

1 

2 

4 

0 

7,630 

105,  000 

1155 

Nonsect  .. 

0 

;  8 

0  30 

0 

i  30 

0 

9 

0 

0 

!  0 

10 

o 

6 

1156 

R.  C . 

0 

!  2 

0 

!  20 

12 

!  20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

o 

1  non:  97  095 

1157 

Non  sect  .. 

3 

0 

30  0 

0 

0 

15 

0 

8 

0 

3 

.... 

o 

I  3 

0 

4 

450 

30,  000 

1158 

R.  C . 

4 

21 

0 

95 

1  0 

52 

0 
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0 
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0 

7 

0 

0 

1  4 

"o 

6,  259 

352,  583 

1159 

Nonsect  .. 

4 
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11 

0 

1  17 

0 

10 

0 

1 

n 

o 

’  200 

’  400 

1160 

Nonsect . . 

7 

!  1 

55 

0 

70 

0 

18 

0 

!  17 

0 

10  0 

8 

0 

4 

55 

3,500 

75,  000 

1161 

Protestant 

1 

;  4 

0 

16 

20 

44 

0 

5 

1 

!  ° 

0 

0  2 

0 

0 

4 

1 

16 

!  200 

1,  000 

1162 
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Table  43. — Statistics  of  private  high  schools ,  endowed  academies,  seminaries, 


1163 

1161 

1165 

1166 

1167 

1168 
1160 

1170 

im 

1172 

1173 

1174 

1175 

1176 

1177 

1178 

1179 

1180 
1181 

1182 

1183 

1184 

1185 

1186 

1187 

1188 

1189 

1190 

1191 

1192 

1193 

1194 

1195 

1196 


State  and  post-office. 

Name. 

Principal. 

1 

2 

3 

NEW  yoek— continued. 

New  York  (20  West  44th 
st.). 

I  New  York  (17  West  44th. 
st.). 

New  York  (711-715  5th 
ave.). 

New  York  (132  West  71st 
st.). 

New  York  (721  Madison 
ave.). 

i  New  York  (2034  5th  ave.).. 

New  York  (241-243  West 
77th  st.). 

I  New  York  (34-36  East  51st 
st.). 

New  York  (270  West  72d 
st.  and  West  End  ave.). 

Bew  York  (32  West  40th 
st.). 

New  York  (177  West  73d 
st.). 

New  York  (20  East  50th 
st.). 

New  York  (342  Lexington 
ave.). 

New  York  (106-108  Central 
Park,  South). 

New  York  (9  East  49th  st.). 

New  York  (15  West  43d 
st.). 

New  York  (Columbus  ave. 
and  84th  st.). 

New  York  (43  West  47tli 
st.). 

New  York  (Manhattan- 
ville,  J28tli  st.  and  St. 
Nicholas  ave.). 

New  York  (226  East  16th 
st.). 

New  York  (34  West  40th 
st.). 

New  York  (45  West  81st 
st.). 

New  York  (2134  7th  ave., 
bet.  128th  and  127th  sts.). 

New  York  (East) . 

New  York  (54  West  84th 
st.). 

New  York  (44-50  2d  st.)  ... 

New  York  (334  Lenox  ave.) . 

New  York . 

New  York  (336  West  29th 
st.). 

New  York  (423  Madison 
ave.). 

New  York  (241  Lenox  ave.) . 

New  York . 

New  York  (176  West  25th 
st.). 

New  York  (26 East  56th  st. ) . 


Berkeley  School 

Brearley  School. 

Brownes  (Miss)  School . 

Callisen’s  School  for  Boys . 

Chapin  Collegiate  School . 

Classical  School  for  Girls . 

Collegiate  School . 

Columbia  Grammar  School, . 

Columbia  Institute  * . 

Comstock  School . 

The  Curtis  School . 

The  Cutler  School . 

Daheim  Preparatory  Institute. . . . 

De  La  Salle  Institute . 

Drisler  School . 

Dwight  School . . . 

Ely’s  (Miss)  School  for  Girls. . .... 

English  and  Classical  School  for 
Girls.* 

Female  Academy  of  the  Sacred 
Heart. 

Friends’  Seminary . . . 

Halsey’s  Collegiate  School  for 
Bovs.* 

Hamilton  Institute . 

Harlem  Collegiate  Institute . 

Holy  Cross  Academy . 

The  Irving  School ." . 

La  Salle  Academy . 

Lenox  Institute. " . 

Merington’s  (Misses)  School  for 
Girls.* 

Moeller  Institute . 

Morse’s  Classical  and  Mathemat¬ 
ical  School. 

New  York  Collegiate  Institute. . . . 
Peebles  and  Thompson’s  School  .. 
Bayson’s  (Misses)  School  for  Girls. 

Buel  School . . 

*  Statistics  of  1896-97. 


John  S.  White,  LL.  D . 

James  G.  Croswell,  A.  B . 

Miss  Annie  Brown  . . ; . 

A.'W.  Callisen . 

Henry  Barton  Chapin,  D.  D. , 
LL.  D. 

Mrs.  Helen  M.  Scoville . 

Lemuel  C.  Mygatt,  A.  B., 
A.M. 

Benjamin  H.  Campbell,  A.  M. . 

Edwin  Fowler . 

Miss  Lydia  Day . 

Osborn  Marcus  Curtis . 

Arthur  H.  Cutler,  A.  B.,  Pli.D. 

Hermann  Siegel,  Amalie  Sie¬ 
gel 

Bro.  Charles,  F.  S.  C . 

Frank  Drisler . 

Arthur  Williams . 

Misses  Ely . 

Miss  Adelaide  Bangs,  Miss 
Mary  B.  Whiton. 

Madame  Ellen  Mahony,  pres¬ 
ident. 

Edward  B.  Bawsom,  B.  S . 

Prescott  B.  Yail . 

N.  Archibald  Shaw,  jr.,  A.  M. . 

Max  F.  Giovanoly . 

Sister  M.  Helena  . . 

Louis  Dwight  Bay,  M.  A.,  Ph. 
D. 

Brother  Joseph,  M.  A . 

Andrew  Zerban . 

Misses  Mei’ington . 

P.  W.  Moeller . 

I.  H.  Morse . 

Miss  Mary  Schoonmaker . 

J.  E.  Merrill . 

Miss  M.  E.  Bayson,  B.  A . 

Miss  Eleanor  Boise . 
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and  other  private  secondary  schools  for  the  scholastic  year  1897-98 — Continued. 


Religions 

denomina¬ 

tion. 

Sec¬ 

ond¬ 

ary 

in¬ 

struct 

ors. 

Students. 

|  Length  of  course  in  years. 

j  Number  in  military  drill. 

Number  of  volumes  in  library. 

i 

Value  of 
grounds,* 
build¬ 
ings, 
lurni- 
ture, 
and  sci¬ 
entific 
appa¬ 
ratus. 

Second¬ 
ary  stu¬ 
dents. 

Elemen¬ 
tary  stu¬ 
dents. 

Preparing  for 
college. 

Gradu¬ 
ates  in 
1898. 

College 
pi*epara- 
tory  stu¬ 
dents  in 
the  class 
that 
gradu¬ 
ated  in 
1898. 

Clas¬ 

sical 

course. 

Scien¬ 

tific 

coui’se. 

rS 
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© 

a 

© 

to 
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to 

© 

a 

|  Female. 

|  Male. 

© 

Is 
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© 

to 

13 

a 

© 

pR 
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.2 

a 

© 

pR 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

a 

® 

ii 

12 

13 

14 

15 

so 

17 

IS 

•19 

2© 

21 

22 

Nonsect  .. 

12 

0 

100 

0 

130 

0 

50 

0 

50 

0 

24 

0 

20 

0 

_ 

3 

100 

1,200 

$750,  000 

Nonsect  .. 

2 

26 

0 

128 

0 

62 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

25 

0 

6 

5 

0 

4,000 

200,  000 

0 

7 

0 

3 

125 

0 

7 

0 

48 

0 

32 

0 

7 

Nonsect  .. 

5 

0 

28 

0 

12 

0 

12 

0 

10 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

300 

40,  000 

Nonsect  .. 

5 

1 

27 

0 

33 

0 

18 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 

5 

0 

4 

0 

Non  sect  .. 

5 

9 

0 

37 

6 

« 

0 

0 

0 

11 

o 

!  10 

0 

6 

0 

600 

2,  000 

6 

9f 

51 

0 

92 

0 

5 

i  0 

5 

0 

4 

51 

500 

1 

Nonsect  .. 

18 

0 

114 

0 

37 

0 

42 

0 

38 

0 

28 

0 

20 

0 

l  ® 

0 

. 

300 

100,  000 

Nonsect  .. 

9 

3 

93 

0 

55 

0 

56 

0 

37 

0 

11 

0 

9 

0 

3 

93 

300 

139,  000 

Nonsect . . 

0 

6 

0 

29 

0 

43 

0 

8 

0 

4 

0 

1 

1,  200 

Nonsect  .. 

7 

0 

!  12 

0 

16 

0 

5 

0 

.... 

5 

0 

5 

0 

5 

0 

4 

800 

33,  000 

Nonsect  .. 

11 

0 

100 

0 

100 

0 

60 

0 

30 

0 

33 

0 

30 

0 

!  4 

0 

250 

4,  000 

Nonsect  .. 

1 

1 

2 

2 

8 

6 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

4 

200 

30,  000 

It.  C . 

14 

0 

160 

0 

65 

0 

20 

0 

14 

0] 

4 

150 

3,  000 

450,  000 

Nonsect  .. 

12 

•  o 

35 

0 

35 

12 

0 

6 

0 

8 

0 

6 

0 

Nonsect  .. 

14 

0 

98 

0 

0 

0 

40 

0 

4 

0 

Presb . 

8 

22 

0 

150 

0 

0 

0 

15 

0 

12 

0 

21 

0 

2,  500 

425,  000 

Non  sect  .. 

3 

0 

23 

0 

25 

0 

3 

0 

9 

0 

5 

0 

3 

l 

0 

500 

R.  C . 

0 

14 

0 

87 

0 

134 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

5 

0 

6,  595 

996,  825 

Friends . . . 

3 

6 

15 

26 

61 

59 

5 

3 

5 

1 

4 

4 

2 

0 

3 

0 

200,  000 

Nonsect  .. 

9 

1 

40 

0 

20 

0 

20 

0 

10 

0 

12 

0 

12 

0 

0! 

Nonsect  .. 

9 

3 

25 

0 

45 

0 

15 

0 

10 

0 

41 

0 

4 

0 

4 

25 

i 

400  _ 

Nonsect  .. 

2 

3 

1 

13 

17 

30 

13 

o 

0 

0 

o 

0 

4 

„ 

6C0 

2,  500 

R.  C . 

0 

5 

0 

55 

45 

120 

0 

12 

0 

3 

6 

o' 

1  500 

Nonsect  .. 

6 

0 

29 

0 

32 

0 

15 

0 

11 

0 

'  8 

0 

8 

0 

4 

ol 

’  500 

27,  000 

R.  C . 

7 

0 

95 

0 

115 

0 

80 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

8 

0 

4 

0 

2,  500 

500,  000 

Nonsect  .. 

4 

0 

10 

g 

22! 

10 

8 

4 

3 

0 

4 

2 

2 

2 

0 

50,  000 

Nonsect  .. 

4 

13 

14 

92 

25 

61 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

4 

0 

2,  000 

Nonsect  .. 

3 

0 

8 

38 

27 

4 

2 

4 

2 

25,  000 

Nonsect  .. 

6 

2 

J 

0 

19 

0 

14 

0 

2 

0 

9 

0 

9 

0 

0 

Protest . . . 

2 

10 

0 

40 

7 

63 

0 

1 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

o' 

4 

200 

Nonsect  .. 

3 

12 

0 

97 

0 

30 

0 

14 

0 

2 

4l 

o 

Nonsect  .. 

0 

10 

0 

22 

0 

31 

0 

6 

6 

0 

3 

0 

2' 

4 

0 

1,  000 

8,  000 

Epis . 

0; 

14 

0 

40 

0 

0 

1 

ol 

31 

0 

1 

41 

0 

1163 

1164 

1165 

1166 

1167 

1168 

1169 

1170 

1171 

1172 

1173 

1174 

1175 
1W6 

1177 

1178 

1179 

1180 
1181 

1182 

1183 

1184 

1185 

1186 

1187 

1188 

1189 

1190 

1191 

1192 

1193 

1194 

1195 

1196 
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Table  43. — Statistics  of  private  high  schools ,  endowed  academies,  seminaries , 


State  and  post-office. 

Name. 

Principal. 

1 

2 

3 

|  new  YORK— continued. 


1197 

1198 

1199 

1200 
1201 
1202 

1203 

1204 

1205 

1206 

1207 

1208 

1209 

1210 
1211 
1212 

1213 

1214 

1215 

1216 
1217 


New  York  (84th  st.  and 
West  End  ave.). 

New  York  (38  West  59th 
st.). 

New  York  (116  West  59th 
st.). 

New  York  (152d  st.  and 
West  Boulevard). 

New  York  (593  East  137th 
st.). 

New  York  (231  East  17th 
st.). 

New  York  (229-231  East 
Broadway). 

New  York  (6  and  8  East  j 
46th  st.). 

New  York  (137 Henry st.)..! 

New  York  (6  West  48th  st.) . 

New  York  (27  East  44th  st.) . 

New  York  (147  West  91st  ! 
st.). 

New  York  (280  West  71st 
st.). 

New  York  (160  West  74th 
st.). 

New  York  (139  East  79th 
st.). 

New  York  (148  Madison 
ave.). 

New  York  (109-111  West 
77th  st.). 

New  York  (22  and  24  East 
91st  st  1 

New  York  (622  5th  ave., 
near  50th st.). 

New  York  (417  Madison 
ave.). 

Niagara . 


Bugby  Military  Academy . j 

Sachs’  Collegiate  Institute  (Boys).: 

Sachs’  Collegiate  Institute 
(Girls). 

St.  Catherine’s  Academy . 

St.  Jerome’s  TJrsuline  Academy 

St.  John  Baptist  School . . . ■ 

St.  Mary’s  Academy . \ 

St.  Mary’s  School . i 

St.  Teresa’s  TJrsuline  Academy _ 

Spence’s  (Miss)  School  for  Girls 
Stern’s  School  of  Languages  of  j 
New  York  City. 

Trinity  School . 

Van  Norman  Institute . 

Yeltin’s  (Mile.)  School  for  Girls*. . 

Villa  Maria  Academy . 

Walker's  (Miss)  School  for  Girls  .  I 

Weil’s  (Mrs.)  School . 

W eingart  Institute . 

Wilson  and  Kellogg  School . 

Woodb ridge  School* . 

DeVeaux  College . 


F.  Y.  N.  Burling . 

Dr.  Julius  Sachs . 

. do . . 

Sister  Mary  de  Pazzi . 

Mother  M.  Clara  Ward . 

Sisters  of  St.John  Baptist... 

Sister  M.  Frederica. . 

Sister  Anna . 

Mother  M.  Lucy . 

Miss  C.  B.  Spence  . 

Sigmon  M.  .Stern,  director . 

Bev.  Aug.  Ulmann,  S.  D.  D _ 

Mme.  Yan  Norman . 

Mile.  Louise  Veltin . 

Mother  St.  Celestine . 

Miss  Boberts . 

Mrs.  Matilda  Weil . 

S.  W  eingart . 

Francis  F.  Wilson,  A.  M., 
John  M.  Kellogg,  M.  D. 
David  A.  Center,  13.  S . 

Wm.  Stanley  Barrows,  M.  A., 
B.  I). 


1218 

1219 

1220 
1221 
1222 

1223 

1224 

1225 

1226 

1227 

1228 
1229 


1230 

1231 

1232 

1233 

1234 


North  Chili 


The  A.  M.  Chesbrough  Seminary. 


Nyack-on-Hudson 

Oakfield . 

Peeks  kill . 

- do . 

- do . 

- do . 


Hudson  Biver  Military  Institute  . 

Cary  Collegiate  Seminary* . 

The  Institute . 

Mohegan  Lake  School . 

Peekskill  Military  Academy . 

St.  Gabriel's  School . 


Pelham  Manor . 

Pike . 

Plattsburg . . 

Port  Henry . . 

Poughkeepsie . 

. do . 

I . do . . 

j  Bandolph . 

Bochester  (2  Prince  st.) 


Suburban  School  for  Girls . . 

Pike  Seminary _ . . 

D’ Youville  Academy . 

Champlain  Institute . . 

Lyndon  Hall  School  for  Young 
Ladies. 

Quincy  School . 

Biverview  Military  Academy _ 

Chamberlain  Institute . 

Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart _ 


Bochester  (401-404  Beckley 
Building). 


Bradstreet  School  (Boys) 


B.  H.  Boberts,  A.  M.,  and  E. 
S.  Boberts,  A.  M. 

Capt.  J.  Wilson,  A.  M . 

Bev.  Curtis  C.  Grove,  M.  A  ... 

Charles  Unterreiner . 

Henry  Waters . 

Louis  H.  Orleman . 

H.  M.  Cattell,  instructor  in 
mathematics. 

Mrs.  and  Miss  Hazen . 

Wm.  H.  McClelland . 

Sister  St.  Euphrasia . 

Sister  M.  Beatrice . 

Samuel  W.  Buck,  A.  M . 

Mary  C.  Alliger . 

Joseph  B.  Bisbee . 

Bev.  E.  A.  Bishop,  A.  M.,  D.  D. 
Amelia  Schulten,  Mother  Su¬ 
perior. 

J.  Howard  Bradstreet . 


Statistics  of  1896-97. 
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and  other  private  secondary  schools  for  the  scholastic  year  1897-9S — Continued. 


Religious 

denomina¬ 

tion. 

Sec¬ 

ond¬ 

ary 

in¬ 

struct¬ 

ors. 

Students. 

Length  of  course  in  years. 

Number  in  military  drill. 

Number  of  volumes  in  library. 

Value  of 
grounds, 
build¬ 
ings, 
furni¬ 
ture, 
and  sci¬ 
entific 
appa¬ 
ratus. 

Second¬ 
ary  stu¬ 
dents. 

Elemen¬ 
tary  stu¬ 
dents. 

Preparing  for 
college. 

Gradu¬ 
ates  in 
1898. 

College 
prepara 
tory  stu¬ 
dents  in 
the  class 
that 
gradu¬ 
ated  in 
1898. 

Clas¬ 

sical 

course. 

Scien¬ 

tific 

course. 

r2 

JD 

a 

JD 

7i 

a 

o 

Ph 

r2 

£ 

6 

a 

<D 

Ph 

6 

o3 

8 

r® 

a 

& 

rS 

r2 

"3 

a 

<v 

i 

£ 

© 

a 

i 

& 

,2 

<® 

a 

® 

4 

5 

6 

7 

§ 

9 

10 

ii 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

4 

0 

23 

0 

18 

o 

18 

0 

4 

o 

3 

0 

1 

0 

23 

1197 

Nonsect  .. 

13 

1 

90 

0 

60 

0 

30 

0 

20 

0 

22 

0 

16 

0 

.... 

4 

0 

500 

1198 

4 

14 

0 

90 

0 

75 

0 

25 

0 

16 

0 

1 

4! 

$100,  000 

1199 

R.  C . 

0 

5 

0 

11 

0 

64 

0 

1 

0 

o 

4 

200 

60,  000 

1200 

R.  C . 

9 

4 

0 

20 

25 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

4 

0 

0 

3 

0 

200 

1201 

0 

3 

0 

27 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

3 

5 

0 

500 

1202 

R.  C . 

1 

3 

0 

22 

14 

16 

0 

7 

0 

o 

„ 

„ 

4 

o 

200 

1203 

Epis . 

18 

0 

92 

0 

26 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

11 

0 

1 

4 

3,  200 

1204 

R.  C . 

0 

!  6 

0 

57 

7 

27 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

22 

0 

0 

4' 

0 

800 

40, 050 

1205 

Nonsect  .. 

0 

22 

0 

130 

0 

56 

0 

2 

0 

6 

0 

14 

0 

2 

5 

600 

4,000 

;  1206 

Nonsect  . . 

11 

1 

42 

454 

56 

462 

0 

18 

o 

o 

1207 

P. Epis  ... 

14 

0 

320 

0 

62 

0 

72 

0 

75 

0 

16 

0 

14 

0 

0 

350 

288,  247 

1208 

Non  sect  . . 

o 

6 

0 

19 

0 

11 

o 

0 

4 

1,  200 

!  1209 

Nonsect  . . 

o 

18 

0 

140 

0 

100 

0 

50 

0 

6 

6 

).... 

650 

1210 

R.  C . 

0 

5 

0 

129 

0 

54 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

! 

0 

0 

0 

3 

I  o 

1,430 

1211 

Nonsect  . . 

o 

12 

0 

50 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

3 

o 

0 

0 

1212 

Nonsect  .. 

3 

!  7 

0 

25 

10 

25 

0 

8 

0 

5 

0 

1 

3 

1 

2,  000 

80,  000 

1213 

Nonsect  . . 

2 

0 

3 

3 

53 

79 

3 

0 

o 

0 

o 

0 

3 

o 

1214 

Nonsect  .. 

4 

0 

25 

0 

48 

0 

13 

0 

0 

25 

0 

13 

0 

3 

0 

500 

1215 

Nonsect  . . 

n 

o 

40 

o 

5 

0 

38 

o 

19 

0 

16 

0 

4 

o 

1216 

P.  E . 

4 

0 

20 

1 

0 

6 

0 

4 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

4 

20 

1,  000 

1  150, 000 

1217 

Nonsect  .. 

2 

6 

24 

19 

22 

28 

10 

4 

3 

2 

4 

4 

4 

1 

4 

0 

47,  511 

1218 

Nonsect  .. 

4 

1 

20 

o 

18 

0 

2 

0 

3 

0 

20 

1,  000 

1219 

Epis . 

3 

2 

25 

32 

3 

2 

0 

,  0 

0 

0 

2 

4 

2 

2 

4 

0 

892 

20,  000 

1220 

Nonsect  . . 

2 

1 

9 

12 

9 

3 

1 

5 

3 

3 

0 

1,  200 

14,  000 

1221 

Nonsect  . . 

3 

0 

29 

0 

20 

0 

15 

i  0 

10 

0 

5 

0 

5 

0 

4 

29 

600 

1222 

Nonsect  .. 

6 

0 

55 

0 

50 

0 

5 

0 

j  38 

0 

17 

0  10 

0 

4 

55 

!  1,200 

1223 

Epis . 

0 

3 

0 

48 

0 

19 

0 

18 

0 

Si  0 

5 

4 

1224 

Protest _ 

2 

8 

0 

70 

10 

15 

0 

18 

0 

2 

4 

0 

1,500 

100, 000 

1225 

Nonsect  .. 

1 

1 

27 

19 

20 

22 

1 

1 

1 

0 

4 

3 

2 

1 

4 

32 

1  750 

14,  200 

1226 

Nonsect  .. 

0 

3 

0 

50 

20 

57 

0 

I  0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

4 

0.  975 

61,  641 

1227 

R.  C . 

0 

3 

10 

25 

75 

75 

0 

2 

A 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

4 

IRS 

1228 

Nonsect .. 

1 

8 

0 

70 

12 

50 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

1229 

Nonsect  .. 

0 

4 

5 

20 

61 

80 

0 

10 

0 

10 

3 

300 

1230 

Nonsect  .. 

2 

0 

105 

0 

34 

0 

27 

0 

18 

0 

9 

0 

5 

0 

5 

105 

1 

75,  000 

1231 

M.  E . 

3 

5 

57 

101 

5 

1 

11 

3 

0 

1 

2 

7 

2 

1 

4 

0 

'  2,211 

82,  750 

1232 

R.  C . 

0i  6 

0 

38 

0 

6 

4 

0 

1,  580 

117, 865 

1233 

Nonsect  .. 

1 

£5,  1 

47 

0 

18 

0 

14 

0 

20 

i 

0 

15i 

0 

14 

1 

0 

0 

400, 

1.000 

1234 

ED  9S - -145 
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1235 

1236 

1237 

1238 

1239 

1240 

1241 

1242 

1243 

1244 

1245 

1246 

1247 

1248 


1249 

1250 

1251 

1252 

1253 

1254 

1255 

1256 

1257 

1258 

1259 
1280 
1261 
1262 
1263 


1264 

1265 

1266 

1267 

1268 

1269 

1270 


1271 

1272 

1273 

1274 

1275 

1276 

1277 


1278 

1279 

1280 
1281 
1282 

1283 

1284 

1285 


State  and  post-office. 


Name. 


1 


2 

'  I 


new  YORK— continued. 


I  Rochester  (86  East  aye.) . . . 

Rochester . . 

. do . 

I . do . 

|  Rochester  (330  Central  ave.) 

|  Rome . 

Rondout . 

Roslyn,  Long  Island . 

Round  Lake . 

Sag  Harbor . 

Sherwood . 

Sing  Sing . 

. do . 

. do . . . 


The  Cruttenden  School . 

Livingston  Park  Seminary . 

Nazareth  Academy . 

Nichols’s  (Miss)  School . 

The  Wagner  Memorial  Lutheran 
College. 

St.  Peter’s  Academy . 

St.  Mary’s  Academy . 

Rosyln  Heights  Seminary . 

Round  Lake  Academy . 

Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of 
Mary. 

Sherwood  Select  School . : 

Holbrook’s  Military  School . 

Mount  Pleasant  Military  Acad¬ 
emy. 

St.  John’s  Military  School* . 


Sodus . . 

Southold . 

Suffern . 

Syracuse  . 

....do . 

- do . 

Tarrytown . 

- do . 

- do . 

- do . 

Troy  (514  Fulton  st.) 

Troy  (237  4th  st.) _ 

Troy  (2331  5th  ave.). 

Troy . 

Union  Springs . . 

Utica . 

- do . 


Sodus  Academy  . . 

Southold  Academy . 

Herbart  Preparatory  School . 

Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart . 

Keble  School* . 

St.  John’s  Catholic  Academy . 

Bulkley’s  (Miss)  School  for ‘Girls. 

Irving  Institute . . . 

Mason’s  (Miss)  School . 

Metcalf’s  (Miss)  Home  Institute*. 

Emma  W illard  School . 

La  Salle  Institute . 

St.  Peter’s  Academy . 

Troy  Academy . 

Friends  Academy  (Oakwood  Sem¬ 
inary).* 

School  for  Young  Ladies  . . . 

Utica  Catholic  Academy . 


Walworth . I 

West  Chester . I 

Weit  N ew  Brighton  ... _ [ 

Y  onkers . j 

- do . I 


Walworth  Academy _ 

Sacred  Hoart  Academy* 

St.  Austin’s  School . . 

The  Halsted  School . . 

Kingsley  School _ _ _ 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 


Advance . . 

Arnold . 

Asheville . 

. . . .  .do . . 

Ashpole . 

Atlantic . 

Auburn . 

Augusta . 

Autryville. ... 
Barnardsville. 

Beaufort . 

Belmont . . 

J  Belvidere . 

j  Bel  wood . . 

I  Bensalem . 


Advance  High  School . 

Arnold  Academy . . 

Bingham  School . 

Home  and  Day  School  for  Girls. . . 

Ashpole  Institute  . . . 

Atlantic  Academy . 

Mount  Moriah  Male  and  Female 
A  cademy . 

Hodges  School . 

South  River  Baptist  Institute  .... 

Mountain  Dale  Seminary . 

Washburn  Seminaiy . 

Sacred  Heart  Academy . 

Belvidere  Academy . 

Belwood  Institute  * . 

Oak  Grove  High  School . 


*  Statistics  of  1896-97. 


Principal. 


3 


Miss  L.  H.  Hakes . 

Miss  Georgia  C.  Stone . 

Rev.  T.  F.  Hickey . 

Misses  Nichols . 

Rev.  Jno.  Nicum,  A.  M.,  D.D. . 

Sister  Holy  Family . 

Sister  M.  Leontine . 

Rev.  J ames  Hall . 

C.  Keller . 

Mother  Basile . 

A.  Gertrude  Flanders . 

Rev.  D.  A.  Holbrook,  Ph.  D . . . 
Charles  F.  Bruise,  A.  M. ;  Ar¬ 
thur  T.  Emory,  A.  B. 

Henry  J.  Lyall,  Emil  Wendal, 
and  John  P.  C.  Shaw. 

Elisha  Curtiss . 

William  F.  Mets,  A.  B . 

William  J.  EckotF . 

Rev.  John  F.  Mullany . 

Miss  Mary  J.  Jackson . 

Sister  M.  Alexandrine . 

Miss  H.  L.  Bulkley . 

J  ohnM.  Furman,  A.  M . 

Miss  C.  E.  Mason . 

|  Miss  M.  W.  Metcalf . 

Mary  Alice  Knox . 

Brother  John . 

Sister  M.  Odila . 

F.  C.  Barnes,  M.  A . 

Elijah  Cook . 

Mrs.  J.  C.  G.  Piatt . 

Rev.  J.  S.  M.  Lynch,  D.  D., 
LL.  D. 

Edwin  A.  Baker . 

Brother  August . 

Rev.  George  E.  Quaile,  M.  A  -  - 

Mary  Sicard  Jenkins . 

Miss  Helena  NortonLowden. . 


C.  M.  Sheets . 

Miss  Minnie  D.  Everhart - 

R.  Bingham,  A.  M.,  LL.  D . 

Miss  Harriet  A.  Champion  . . . 

G.  E.  Lineberry . 

G.  W.  Mewborn . 

Win.  H.  Penney,  jr . 

J.  D.  Hodges,  A.  M . 

Rev.  C.  M.  McIntosh . 

G.  H.  Blankenship,  president . 

B.  D.  Rowlee . 

Mother  M.  Teresa . 

Mary  J.  White . 

Aldridge  and  Craven . . 

T.  M.  Langley . . . 
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Religious 

denomina¬ 

tion. 

Sec¬ 

ond¬ 

ary 

in¬ 

struct 

ors. 

Students. 

Length  of  course  in  years. 

|  Number  in  military  drill. 

Number  of  volumes  in  library. 

Value  of 
grounds, 
build-  I 
ings, 
inrni- 
ture, 
and  sci¬ 
entific 
appa-  1 
ratus.  ! 

Second¬ 
ary  stu¬ 
dents. 

Elemen¬ 
tary  stu¬ 
dents. 

Preparing  for 
college. 

.du- 
s  in 
38. 

College 
prepara¬ 
tory  stu¬ 
dents  in 
tlie  class 
that 
gradu¬ 
ated  in 
1898. 

Clas¬ 

sical 

course. 

Scien¬ 

tific 

course. 

Gra 

ate 

18! 

< 6 
n 
a 

r2 

© 

_© 

© 

g 

© 

6 

*3 

r2 

'c3 

g 

r© 

© 

*3 

a 

r2 

3 

© 

JrH 

© 

3 

a 

Eemale. 

Male. 

Eemale. 

Male, 

Eemale. 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

ii 

12 

13 

14 

15 

1© 

17 

18 

© 

2® 

SI 

SS 

0 

5 

0 

0 

58 

o 

25 

0 

6 

o 

4| 

4 

1  1235 

Epis . 

0 

5 

0 

40 

0 

20 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

,  8 

0 

2' 

0 

300 

$30,  000 

|  1236 

R.  C . 

1 

7 

0 

100 

0 

100 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

!  it 

0 

1 

4 

3,000, 

100,  000 

1237 

0 

6 

0 

44 

0 

10 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

8 

o 

o 

4 

"6 

1 

1238 

Lutli . 

4 

0 

12 

0 

2 

0 

13 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

5 

0 

2 

0 

750 

O 

o 

cS 

-M 

!  1239 

R.C . 

0 

3 

0 

18 

0 

70 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

18 

0 

2 

4 

0 

817 

25,  715 

1240 

R.  C  .  .  .. 

1 

2 

13 

15 

2 

20 

1 

4 

1 

3 

0 

5 

o 

3 

o 

300 

1241 

1 

1 

6 

5 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

4 

o 

|  7, 000 

1242 

Non  sect  .. 

1 

3 

34 

27 

13 

10 

1 

1 

5 

2 

5 

0 

3 

0 

4 

so 

450 

14, 500 

1243 

R.C . 

0 

7j 

0 

10 

12 

14 

0 

3 

0 

1 

4 

50 

1244 

Nonsect  .. 

0 

2 

14 

9 

20 

16 

1 

0 

3 

1 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

4 

f” 

0 

50 

20,  000 

1245 

Nonsect  .. 

0 

0 

44 

0 

20 

0 

8 

0 

2 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

4 

44 

1,200 

60.  000 

1216 

Nonsect  . . 

6 

0 

47 

0 

14 

0 

8 

0 

8 

0 

4 

0 

3 

0 

4 

47 

12,  000 

150,  000 

1247 

Epis . 

4 

0 

28 

0 

2 

0 

7 

0 

3 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

28 

1,000 

60,  000 

1  1248 

Nonsecfc  .. 

l! 

1 

33 

42 

12 

13 

1 

1 

3 

4 

1 

2 

1 

1 

4 

0 

400 

4,  300 

1249 

Presb . 

1 

] 

12 

15 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

o 

4 

0 

5,  000 

1  1250 

Non  sect  .. 

2 

1 

13 

4 

2 

2 

j  4 

1 

2 

0 

10 

4 

2 

0 

4 

0 

400 

7,000 

I  1251 

R.C . 

0 

5 

4 

18 

7 

28 

0 

6 

4 

3,  000 

45,  000 

1252 

Epis _ 

0 

8 

0 

40 

20 

78 

0 

0 

9 

!  1253 

R.C . 

0 

3 

8 

25 

|  154 

271 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

4 

0 

1,657 

45, 258 

1254 

Nonsect  . . 

0 

4 

0 

40 

0 

12 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

4 

500 

1255 

Nonsect 

4! 

l 

0 

30 

20 

0 

2 

0 

8 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

4 

”*6 

3,  000 

30,  000 

1256 

Epis . 

l| 

5 

0 

30 

!  o 

10 

0 

4 

0 

8 

0 

2 

4 

0 

500 

300, 000 

1257 

Epis ... 

0 

3 

0 

8 

o 

39 

o 

5 

o 

3 

1 

400 

15,  000 

1258 

Nonsect  .. 

1 

13 

0 

97 

7 

85 

!  0 

16 

0 

2 

0 

4 

r*.. 

1 

0 

2,  520 

259,  938 

1259 

Nonsect  .. 

8 

0 

94 

0 

126 

0 

5 

0 

2 

0 

;  10 

0 

3 

0 

4 

94 

!  2,203 

31, 173 

1260 

R.C . 

2 

2 

15 

40 

246 

360 

0 

:  ° 

0 

0 

2 

3 

0 

0 

4 

0  1,020 

66, 533 

1261 

Non  sect  .. 

10 

0 

86 

0 

48 

0 

47 

0 

2t 

0 

22 

0 

19 

0 

4 

40 

S  1,100 

17, 300 

1262 

Eriends... 

3 

4 

45 

33 

111 

12 

;  3i 

9 

1 

2 

1 

4 

0 

3 

4 

| 

0 

2,  500 

43,  000 

1263 

Non  sect  . . 

0 

16 

0 

60 

0 

50 

0 

5 

0 

30 

0 

5 

10,  000 

150, 000 

1264 

R.C . 

l! 

2 

0 

22 

110 

263 

0 

0! _ 

0 

0 

1  4 

1265 

!ETonsect 

2 

1 

22 

n 

3 

o 

4 

1 

l  0 

ann 

9  140 

1266 

R.C  ...." 

6 

0 

45 

0 

100 

0, 

14 

0 

I  0 

0 

14 

0 

6 

0 

4 

° 

j  1,085 

!  350j  000 

1267 

P.E . 

6 

0 

30 

i  0 

j  35 

0 

6 

0 

j  8 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

4 

!  30 

!  o1 

70, 000 

1268 

Nonsect  . . 

2 

6 

3 

17 

I  31 

32 

1 

5 

‘J 

5 

0 

0 

4 

0 

200 

22,  000 

1269 

Non  sect  . 

2 

5 

4 

13 

8 

25 

0 

6 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

3 

0 

200 

<j3,  ooo 

1270 

Non  sect  .. 

3 

1 

21 

20 

65 

70 

10 

9 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

_ 

0 

10 

1,  0001 

1271 

Non  sect  .. 

1 

1 

10 

10 

35 

40 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

;  1272 

Nonsect  .. 

6 

0 

119 

0 

0 

0 

25 

0 

25 

0 

i  10 

0 

8 

0 

4 

115 

60,  000 

1273 

Non  sect  . . 

1 

5 

5 

20 

5 

12 

o 

250 

:  1274 

Rapt . 

0 

2 

15 

14 

61 

45 

5 

3 

4 

0 

0 

700 

1275 

Nonsect  .. 

1 

0 

15 

10 

25 

20 

1 

1 

.... 

4 

50 

200 

1276 

Non  sect  .. 

0 

1  2 

16 

18 

12 

14 

11 

8 

2 

0 

0 

‘"6 

0 

0 

4 

"*o 

500 

1,200 

1277 

Non  sect .. 

2 

i  0 

25 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

100 

5,  0001 

1278 

Bapt . 

2 

1 

26 

27 

10 

5 

8 

6 

2 

3 

....j 

800 

1279 

Nonsect  .. 

1 

1 

41 

45 

40 

30 

18 

31 

23 

14 

16 

12 

16 

.... 

12 

3 

0 

300 

1,  500 

1280 

Cong . 

3 

o 

10 

2 

28 

38 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

o 

o 

0 

o 

5,  000 

1281 

R.  C . 

0 

1 

0 

38 

y 

10 

0 

2 

4 

500 

10.  000 

1282 

Eriends.. . 

0 

2 

10 

8 

17 

22 

1 

*6 

60 

1,  000 

1283 

Meth . 

0 

1 

18 

12 

30 

30 

£ 

o 

4,  000 

1284 

Nonsect  .. 

1 

1 

14 

18 

40 

30 

10 

9 

11 

7 

i  4 

3 

41 

3! 

41 

0! 

.  500' 

i.  ooo 

1285 
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Table  43. — Statistics  of  private  high  schools,  endowed  academies .  seminaries, 


1286 

1287 


1288 

1289 

1290 

1291 

1292 

1293 

1294 

1295 

1296 

1297 

1298 

1299 

1300 

1301 


1302 

1303 

1304 

1305 

1306 

1307 

1308 

1309 

1310 

1311 

1312 

1313 

1314 

1315 

1316 

1317 

1318 

1319 

1320 

1321 

1322 

1323 

1324 

1325 

1326 

1327 

1328 

1329 

1330 

1331 

1332 

1333 

1334 

1335 

1336 


1337 

1338 

1339 

1340 

1341 


State  and  post-office. 

Name. 

Principal. 

1 

3 

3 

NORTH  CAROLINA— COnt’d. 

B.F.  Harrell . 

Big  Lick . 

Big  Lick  Academy  and  Business 
College. 

C.  J.  Black . 

IV.  S.  Surratt . 

Bobert  B.  Horn . 

G-.  O.  Green . 

B.  T.  H.  Hodge . 

Spencer  Chaplin,  jr _ 

Chapel  Hill . 

J.  W.  Canada . 

Nicholas  C.  Hughes. 

J.E.  Cofield . 

Clyde . 

Bev.  B.  A.  Sentell . . 

Julien  Henri  Picot _ 

D.J.Satterfield,D.D.,  president 
IV.  H.  T.  Dau . 

Conover . . 

Concordia  College . . 

Cora, . _  _ 

Amherst  Academy . 

B.  L.  Sigmon . 

Crescent . . . 

Crescent  Academy  and  Normal 
Institute. 

Pinnacle  Academy . . 

Bev.  J.  M.  Lyerly . 

Culler . . . . 

S.  F.  Boyles . . 

Dalton . 

Dalton  Institute . 

W.  A.  Flynt . 

Durham . 

Trinity  Park  High  School . 

J.  F.  Bivins . 

Eagletown . 

Aurora  Academy . 

Lola  S.  Stanley . 

Elizabeth  City . 

Atlantic  Collegiate  Institute . 

S.  L.  Sheep . 

Enochville _ .... _ ...... 

Enochville  High  School . 

E.  H.  Miller . 

Eranklinton  . . 

Eranklinton  Christian  College .... 
Gaston  Academy . 

Zenas  A.  Poste . 

G  astonia . 

J.  P.  and  J.  IV.  Beid . 

1  Glen  wood . 

Glen  wood  High  School . 

M.  Blackman . 

1  Goldston . 

!  Goldston  Academy . 

J.  C.  Story,  A.  B . 

Graham . . . . 

j  Thompson  School . 

J.  A.  IV.  Thompson . 

Greensboro. . . . 

i  Bennett  Seminary* . 

J.  D.  Chavis,  president . 

Hayesviile . 

Hayesviile  Male  and  Female 

L.  C.  Perry,  A.  B.,  M.  A . 

[  Henderson . . . 

College. 

!  Gilmer  School . 

John  A.  Gilmer . 

Hillsboro  . . 

Hillsboro  Private  School . 

Miss  Heartt,  Mrs,  Bragg _ 

Holly  Springs . 

1  Holly  Springs  Academy  * . 

C.  F.  Siler . .  . 

Hookerton . 

Hookerton  Collegiate  Institute . . . 
j  Huntersville  High  School . 

IV.  H.  Austin . 

Huntersville _ 

B.  J.  Cochran . 

Kernersville .......... 

!  Kernersville  High  School . 

O.  P.  Ader,  E.  C  Brooks . 

Kinston . 

|  Lewis  School . 

Bichard  H.  Lewis . 

Lexington 

j  Lexington  Seminary* . 

G.  E.  Petty . 

Lumberton . 

Bobeson  Institute . . . 

John  Duckett . 

Marshallberg . 

I  Graham  Academy  . . 

James  A.  Sisk,  B.  S . 

Marsh vi  lie . 

1  Marsh ville  Academy  . . 

Plummer  Stewart . 

I  Mars  Hill . 

Mars  Hill  College . . . 

B.  L.  Moore,  president . 

Mebane . 

The  Bingham  School . 

Preston  Lewis  Gray,  B.  L . 

Mizpah . . . 

Mountain  View  Institute* . 

M.  T.  Chilton . 

1  Mocksville . . . 

1  Sunnyside  Seminary  . . 

Misses  Laura  Clement  and 

1  Monroe  .  ... _ 

Monroe  Male  and  Female  Institute 
Mooresville  Academy* . . 

Mattie  Eaton. 

•T.  (4.  McCormick _ _ 

Moores  villo . 

Chas.  L.  Grey . . . 

Moravian  Ealls . 

Moravian  Falls  Military  Academy 

Frank  B.  Hendren,  B.  L . 

Morgan  ton . 

Morgan  ton  Male  Academy . 

Bruce  B,.  Payne . 

. do . 

Patton  School . 

Bev.  B.  L.  Patton  . . 

Morven . 

Morven  Academy . . 

Sanders  Dent . 

Mount  Pleasant . 

Mont  Anioena  Seminary . 

Bev.  Henderson  N.  Miller, 
Ph.D. 

IV.  L.  McNeill . 

Mount  Vernon  Springs  . . . . 

Sandy  Creek  Associational  School 
Sulphur  Springs  Institute* . 

Mulberry . ^ . 

Oscar  C.  Dancy . 

Newport . . . . 

Newport  Academy  * . 

G.  IV.  Mewborn . . . 

Norwood . 

Norwood  Academy 

A  .  P.  Harris,  A.B _ 

Oak  Bidge . 

Oak  Bidge  Institute . 

J.  A.  and  M.  H.  Holt . 

*  Statistics  of  1896-97. 
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and  other  private  secondary  schools  for  the  scholastic  year  1897-98 — Continued. 


Students. 


Religious 

denomina¬ 

tion. 

Sec¬ 

ond¬ 

ary 

in¬ 

struct¬ 

ors. 

Second¬ 
ary  stu¬ 
dents. 

Elemen¬ 
tary  stu¬ 
dents  . 

Preparing  for 
college. 

Gradu¬ 
ates  in 
1898. 

College 
prepara¬ 
tory  stu¬ 
dents  in 
the  class 
that 
gradu¬ 
ated  in 
1898. 

Length  of  course  in  years. 

Number  in  military  drill. 

Number  of  volumes  in  library 

Value  of 
grounds, 
build¬ 
ings, 
furni¬ 
ture, 
and  sci¬ 
entific 
appa¬ 
ratus. 

Clas¬ 

sical 

course. 

Scien¬ 

tific 

course. 

|  Male. 

eg 

B 

* 

1  Male. 

a 

o 

JD 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

a5 

a 

<D 

Ph 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

A 

a 

® 

Ph 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

f> 

1© 

11 

12 

13 

Vi 

15 

IS 

it| 

18 

19 

SO 

SI 

SS 

1 

1 

15 

18 

25 

7 

3 

2 

. . .  .1 

0 

o 

5 

o 

0 

$2001 

1 

1 

37 

22 

20 

30 

10 

1 

2 

0 

3 

0 

1,  200 

3 

0 

35 

20 

30 

40 

100 

800 

Nonsect  . . 

3 

2 

107 

30 

40 

30 

10 

4 

4 

2 

4 

1 

4 

1 

4 

0 

300 

3,  000 

1 

1 

16 

41 

29 

17 

5 

3 

1 

3 

1 

3 

4 

0 

100 

5,  000 

1 

0 

15 

17 

0 

0 

1 

0 

o 

'  1, 000 

1 

2 

13 

10 

52 

17 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

0 

!....... 

Nonsect  .. 

2 

1 

27 

15 

53 

64 

6 

0 

10 

11 

8 

2 

8 

2 

3 

0 

1 

2 

1 

21 

8 

31 

19 

11 

4 

4 

19 

150 

3,  000 
250 

0 

1 

10 

12 

1 

1 

0 

1 

2 

2 

40 

76 

105 

20 

0 

3 

0 

2,  500 

1 

0 

10 

0 

20 

0 

10 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1,500 

G00 

Presb  .... 

1 

3 

0 

14 

0 

259 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1,700 

65,  000 

Luth . 

4 

0 

16 

4 

10 

1 

1 

0 

2 

0 

1,500 

5,  000 

Rapt . 

2 

1 

6 

2 

34 

43 

5 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

350 

900 

Non  sect  .. 

3 

1 

18 

12 

43 

28 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

400 

3,  000 

Rapt 

1 

1 

35 

25 

30 

25 

4 

6 

6 

0 

1 

1 

4 

0 

2,  000 

Nonsect  . . 

1 

1 

20 

20 

5 

5 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1,  000 

Metii 

6 

0 

43 

0 

0 

0 

36 

10 

7 

o 

19 

4 

1  19 

4 

3 

o 

18,  000 

Friends. . . 

0 

2 

10 

15 

27 

31 

1 

2 

0 

|  200 

1,  200 

Nonsect  .. 

2 

3 

70 

75 

50 

40 

25 

20 

10 

0 

4 

1 

4 

0 

4 

0 

•  300 

5,  000 

Luth 

1 

0 

12 

13 

40 

40 

3 

2 

3 

0 

2 

1 

3 

0 

1 

Christian . 

2 

1 

16 

10 

70 

68 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

o 

o 

CO 

N  onsect 

2 

0 

15 

10 

55 

45 

10 

2 

2 

3 

0 

1  2, 500 

Nonsect  . . 

1 

2 

18 

8 

52 

45 

!  8 

01  0 

3 

o 

i  600 

1,000 

Nonsect  . . 

0 

1 

5 

10 

20 

25 

2 

3 

0 

0 

1  0 

1 . 

600 

Nonsect  . . 

1 

2 

38 

32 

100 

60 

4 

2 

A 

M.  E . 

6 

0 

23 

17 

79 

107 

30 

10 

8 

4 

6 

50,  000 

Nonsect  . . 

2 

2 

80 

75 

10 

15 

0 

300 

1,500 

PrAsli 

1 

1 

40 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

Noil3CCt  -  . 

o 

2 

3 

5 

6 

5 

] 

2 

Nonsect 

0 

1 

24 

20 

16 

12 

4 

3 

2 

0 

2 

0 

1,000 

Nonsect 

1 

0 

18 

20 

5 

7 

2 

2 

1 

_ 

1 

0 

750 

1 

1 

20 

25 

35 

40 

4 

6 

1 

3 

1 

3 

3 

5,  000 

Nonsect 

1 

1 

12 

17 

i  9 

15 

3 

5 

0 

Nonsect 

1 

2 

17 

13 

9.5 

18 

1 

3 

0 

2 

3 

0 

200 

1,  000 

Nonsect  .. 

0 

1 

10 

19  70 

51 

0 

0 

!  o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1  0 

0 

0 

20 

2,  200 

Rapt . 

0 

4 

17 

21 

I  58 

48 

4 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

100 

10,  000 

Meth 

1 

1 

5 

3 

40 

45 

150 

1,  000 

Nonsect 

1 

o 

5 

i  ion 

97 

2 

3 

4 

0 

1,  500 

Bapt. 

2 

o 

29 

12 

78 

65 

10 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

315 

4,  500 

N onsect  .. 

9 

0 

55 

0 

;  io 

0 

26 

0 

25 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

500 

30,  000 

Nonsect 

1 

o 

6 

6 

39 

19 

0 

0 

1,600 

Nonsect  » . 

o 

3 

4 

35 

16 

25 

2 

6 

0 

4 

0 

o 

0 

200 

Nonsect  .. 

0 

3 

80 

76 

I 

40 

66 

6 

8 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

100 

7,  000 

Presb . 

1 

2 

25 

35 

15 

25 

5 

8 

0 

0 

0 

1,000 

Nonsect 

2 

o 

10 

2 

50 

48 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

1  300 

1,  000 

Nonsect . . 

1 

i 

75 

0 

11 

0 

6 

0 

0 

3 

0 

75 

Non  sect  . . 

1 

1 

14 

10 

26 

25 

4 

8 

0 

M  eth 

1 

1 

16 

23 

60 

70 

3 

0 

Luth 

0 

2 

0 

25 

0 

73 

0 

6 

0  500 

7,  500 

Rapt, _ 

1 

1 

20 

14 

20 

15 

16 

10 

4 

0 

1 

0 

150 

500 

Nonsect 

1 

0 

19 

9 

65 

67 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 . 

400 

Nonsect  .. 

1 

2 

10 

10 

30 

80 

I"*. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

"*4 

20!  0 

500 

Non  sect  .. 

o 

1 

24 

1  25 

41 

40 

2 

3 

0 

700 

Nonsect  .. 

5 

0 

150 

1  5 

115 

8 

8 

0 

:  75 

0 

28 

0 

16 

1  9 

3 

0 

;  2,600 

30,  000 

1286 

1287 

1288 

1289 

1290 

1291 

1292 

1293 

1294 

1295 

1296 

1297 

1298 

1299 

1300 

1301 

1302 

1303 

1304 

1305 

1306 

1307 

1308 

1309 

1310 

1311 

1312 

1313 

1314 

1315 

1316 

1317 

1318 

1319 

1320 

1321 

1322 

1323 

1324 

1325 

1326 

1327 

1328 

1329 

1330 

1331 

1332 

1333 

1334 

1335 

1336 

1337 

1338 

1339 

1340 

1341 


1342 

1343 

1344 

1345 

134C 

1347 

1348 

1349 

1350 

1351 

1352 

1353 

1354 

1355 

1356 

1357 

1358 

1359 

1360 

1361 

1362 

1363 

1364 

1365 

1366 

1367 

1368 

1369 

1370 

1371 

1372 

1373 

1374 

1375 

1378 

1377 

1378 

1379 

1380 

1381 

1382 

1383 

1384 

1385 

1386 

1387 

1388 

1389 

1390 
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Table  43. — Statistics  of  private  high  schools,  endowed  academies,  seminaries, 


State  and.  post-office. 

Name. 

Principal. 

1 

2 

3 

NORTH  CAROLINA— COnt’d. 

A  T\  TTowftEcl 

J.  C.  and  J.  M.  Horner . . 

Yadkin  Mineral  Springs  Acad¬ 
emy.* 

E.  F.  Eddins,  A.  B . 

Pee  Dee . 

The  Barrett  Collegiate  and  Indus- 

A.  M.  Barrett,  A.  M.,  B.  D _ 

trial  Institute. 

W.  .T.  Beale _ _ 

C.  M.  Murchison 

W.  F.  Humbert  . 

James  Dinwiddie,  M.  A . 

Hugh  Morson . 

Rev.  B.  Smedes,  A.  M  . 

AY.  H.  Albright,  Ph.  B.,  pres  . . 

D.  R.  Mclver . 

Reidsville  - _ ... _ _ ..... 

Reidsville  Female  Seminary* . 

Miss  Annie  E.  Hughes  . 

Rid  ffflway _  _ - 

Ridgeway  TTip-h  School  * . 

John  Graham 

Rocky  Mount . 

University  School . 

William  Holmes  Davis,  A.  B. . 
C.  W.  Mason,  A.  B.,  B.  S . 

Roxboro . 

Roxboro  Institute . 

Rural  Hall . 

Rural  Hall  Academy* . 

S.  G.  Sutton andE.  A.  Thomas. 

Salem . 

1  Salem  Boys’  School . . 

James  F.  Brower,  A.  M  . 

Saluda . 

Saluda,  Seminary  __ 

Fidelia  Sheldon 

Scotland  Keck . . 

Yine  TTill  Male  Academy 

Prince  &•.  Wilson 

Shawboro . 

Shawboro  Hiph  School* . 

Catherine  S.  Albertson . 

Sonoma,  _  _  _ _  _  _ 

Bethel  TTi crh  School  _ 

W.  H.  Phillips 

Summerfield . . 

Summerfield  Academy  and  Busi¬ 
ness  Institute. 

Sunshine  Institute . 

Charles  C.  Teague  . . 

Sunshine  . 

D.  M.  Stallings,  A.  B . 

Sutherlands . 

Sutherlands  Seminary . 

W.  H.  Jones,  B.  L . 

Taylorsville . 

Taylorsville  Collegiate  Institute. . 
Trenton  Hick  School . 

Rev.  J.  A.  White . 

Trenton . 

AY.  H.  Rhodes _ 

Trinity . . 

Trinity  High  School . 

Jno.  F.  Kirk,  R.  M.  Yestal 

Union  Ridge . 

Union  Ridge  Academy _ 

Thos.  AY.  Strowd. . . . 

Warsaw . 

Warsaw  Institute  . 

Chauncey  G.  AY  ells 

Whittier . 

Whittier  High  School . 

M.  Ellsworth  Meriam 

Whitsett . . . 

Whitsett  Institute. . . 

AY.  T.  Whitsett  Ph.  D 

Why  Hot . 

Why  Hot  Academy  and  Business 
Institute. 

Wilkesboro  School  _ 

J.  P.  Boroughs . . 

Wilkesboro . . 

R.  H.  McKeill 

Wilmington . 

A  lderma.n’s  (Missl  School . 

Miss  Mary  L.  Alderman . 

AYashinoton  Catlett  _ 

. do . 

Cape  Pear  Academy 

Wilmington . 

Hart’s  (Miss)  School* . 

Miss  Anna  J.  Hart . 

Windsor . 

Rankin-Richards  Institute . 

Rhoden  Mitchell . 

Winton . 

Waters  Hormal  Institute . 

Rev.  C.  S.  Brown,  A.  M . 

Yadkin  ville . 

]  Yadkinville  Hormal  School . 

I  Z.  H.  Dixon . 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

Grand  Porks . 

St.  Bernard’s  College 

Mother  Stanislaus 

Portland _ _ .... _ _ _ _ 

Bruflat  Academy  k 

7-?  o,  v  .T  Tin  .st ft  <1 

OHIO. 

Granville  AXoonev 

Barnesville . 

Friends’  Boarding  School  (Ortho¬ 
dox)  . 

AYilliam  Ti  Ashton 

Canton  . . 

Buckingham’s  (Miss)  Boarding 

Miss  Ella  J.  Buckingham . 

Cedar  Point . 

and  Day  School  for  Girls. 

St.  Gregory  Seminary  _ _  _ 

TTenry  Brinkmeyer  . 

Cincinnati . 

Armstrong’s  (Miss)  School* . 

Miss  Sarah  J.  Armstrong . 

Cincinnati . 

Butler’s  (Miss)  School  for  Girls. . . 
The  Clifton  School . 

Miss  Sarah  Butler. . . . 

Cincinnati  (Clifton) . 

Miss  E.  Antoinette  Ely,  A.  M. 

*  Statistics  of  1896-97. 
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and  other  private  secondary  schools  for  the  scholastic  year  1897-98 — Continued. 


Religious 

denomina¬ 

tion. 

Sec¬ 

ond¬ 

ary 

in¬ 

struct¬ 

ors. 

Students. 

Length  of  course  in  years. 

Number  in  military  drill. 

Number  of  volumes  in  library. 

Value  of 
grounds, 
build- 
ings, 
furni¬ 
ture, 
and  sci¬ 
entific 
appa¬ 
ratus. 

Second¬ 
ary  stu¬ 
dents. 

Elemen¬ 
tary  stu¬ 
dents. 

Preparing 

college. 

for 

Gradu¬ 
ates  in 
1898. 

College 
prepara- 
tor  y  stu¬ 
dents  in 
the  class 
that 
gradu¬ 
ated  in 
1898. 

Clas¬ 

sical 

course. 

Scien¬ 

tific 

couise. 

© 

r3 

© 

rc5 

a 

p 

© 

,2 

'S 

a 

© 

ft 

© 

*3 

a 

© 

i 

ft 

a 

JD 

a 

© 

Ph 

© 

13 

s 

© 

■a 

a 

© 

ft 

r2 

13 

a 

© 

13 

a 

© 

Ph 

© 

13 

N 

^5 

rc3 

a 

© 

ft 

4 

5 

6 

7 

s 

9 

19 

ii 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16' 

17 

is 

19 

2© 

21 

22 

1 

1 

20 

18 

50 

49 

10 

7 

4 

0 

400 

1342 

5 

0 

105 

0 

11 

0 

16 

0 

80 

0 

4 

70 

1,  500 

$25,  000 

1343 

0 

12 

8 

40 

42 

5 

2 

2 

0 

400 

1344 

1 

9 

25 

15 

38 

23 

10 

5 

0 

5,  500 

1345 

1 

o 

13 

19 

10 

8 

3 

0 

450 

1346 

Bapt...... 

0 

2 

20 

15 

19 

16 

5 

2 

2 

o 

300 

2,  500 

1347 

1 

1 

30 

35 

50 

40 

10 

8 

4 

0 

300 

600 

1348 

1 

9 

0 

152 

0 

23 

0 

8 

4 

1349 

3 

0 

40 

0 

44 

0 

in 

0 

10 

0 

4 

0 

5,  000 

1350 

0 

2 

0 

100 

0 

50 

0 

5 

5,  GOO 

80,  000 

1351 

3 

10 

10 

55 

50 

.... 

6 

0 

1352 

1 

1 

20 

8 

46 

15 

i _ 

0 

100 

1,  500 

1353 

Presb . 

0 

2 

0 

29 

9 

20 

0 

10 

j  0 

j  10 

0 

3 

0 

2 

4 

100 

5,  000 

1354 

Nonseet  . . 

1 

2 

35 

10 

5 

2 

20 

5 

1 

0 

20,  000 

1355 

Nonsect  .. 

2 

6 

85 

85 

0 

0 

|  | 

3 

0 

700 

10,  000 

1356 

Nonsect  . . 

0 

20 

20 

20 

20 

L  _  1 _ 

3 

0 

1357 

Non  sect  . . 

2 

] 

32 

81 

46 

6 

0 

0 

4 

!  1 

0 

0 

o 

0 

1,  500 

1358 

Moravian. 

3 

0 

53 

0 

37 

0 

12 

0 

1 

16 

0 

9 

0 

4 

0 

12,  000 

1359 

Nonsect  .. 

0 

2 

10 

25 

95 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

550 

4,  700 

1360 

Nonsect .. 

3 

0 

60 

0 

15 

ol 

1  io 

0 

7 

1  0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

"”4 

0 

GOO 

10,  000 

1361 

Nonsect .. 

0 

1 

4 

4 

18 

9 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1362 

Nonsect  . . 

1 

0 

8 

6 

65 

53 

10 

10 

1 

3 

0 

100 

4,  000 

1363 

Nonsect  .. 

1 

2 

20 

14 

11 

21 

3 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

100 

1,000 

1364 

Nonsect  .. 

1 

1 

15 

11 

55 

60 

4 

2 

2 

3 

2 

0 

2 

0 

4 

0 

1,  500 

1365 

M.  E.  So  . . 

2 

0 

38 

10 

40 

42 

12 

0 

4 

4 

2 

0 

1 

0 

4 

0 

8,  000 

1366 

Non  sect  . . 

3 

2 

85 

44 

40 

31 

20 

10 

4 

4 

6 

0 

350 

4,  000 

1367 

Nonsect . . 

2 

2 

20 

25 

33 

25 

12 

13 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

0 

40 

3,  500 

1368 

M.  E.  So 

2 

1 

60 

10 

28 

21 

60 

10 

3 

0 

1,000 

20,  000 

1369 

Christian. 

1 

2 

8 

10 

21 

13 

1 

4 

1 

3 

o' 

700 

1370 

Bapt . . 

1 

0 

15 

10 

11 

10 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

o' 

1,  000 

1371 

Cong . 

2 

0 

5 

12 

43 

46 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

,  0 

0 

1,300 

1372 

Nonsect . . 

4 

2 

125 

50 

50 

25 

23 

4 

25' 

1,  000 

12, 000 

1373 

Nonsect  . . 

2 

0 

12 

5 

36 

39 

3 

1 

2 

2 

500 

1374 

Nonsect  .. 

0 

1 

20 

20 

20 

25 

3 

5 

3 

4 

3 

4 

3 

0 

100 

1,000 

1375 

Non  sect  . . 

0 

11 

12 

12 

20 

6 

5 

4 

0 

1001 

1376 

Nonsect  . . 

2 

0 

45 

2 

17 

1 

3 

0 

5 

0 

5 

1 

4 

0 

200; 

1377 

Nonsect  .. 

0 

2 

1 

16 

6 

15 

..  ..I 

1378 

Nonsect  .. 

1 

2 

15 

20 

15 

36 

5.  555 

1379 

Bapt . 

3 

2 

43 

65 

68 

53 

i 

3 

2 

g 

250 

10.800  1380 

Nonsect  .. 

1 

1 

20 

16 

40 

35 

10 

10 

10 

6 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

0 

350 

2,500 

1381 

R.  C . 

0 

3 

5 

25 

20 

75 

4 

5 

0 

0 

4 

0 

600 

10,000 

1382 

Luth . 

4 

1 

12 

6 

83 

126 

12 

0 

0 

”‘6 

6 

2 

7 

0 

3 

0 

200 

18,  000 

1383 

Cong  ..... 

4 

3 

44 

66 

0 

0 

7 

3 

7 

3 

0 

2,  000 

20,  000 

1384 

Friends . . . 

2 

3 

46 

54 

2 

2 

1 

3 

3 

0 

600 

50, 000 

1385 

Nonsect  . . 

0 

4 

0 

20 

5 

o 

0 

10 

0 

4 

0 

2 

200 

1386 

R.  C . 

8 

0 

90 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6,  000 

90,  000 

1387 

Nonsect  . . 

0 

4 

0 

57 

0 

43 

0 

20 

0 

4 

o 

4 

1388 

Nonsect  .. 

n 

6 

0 

18 

4 

17 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

500 

1389 

Nonsect  .. 

6 

7 

0 

281 

0 

12 

0 

2 

0 

5 

0 

2 

0 

2 

5 

....! 

1.  oool 

22. 000 

1390 

2312 


1391 

1392 

1393 

1394 

1395 

1396 

1397 

1398 

1399 

1400 

1401 

1402 

1403 

1404 

1405 

1406 

1407 

1408 

1409 

1410 

1411 

1412 

1413 

1414 

1415 

1416 

1417 

1418 

1419 

1420 

1421 

1422 

1423 

1424 

1425 

1426 

1427 

1428 

1429 

1430 

1431 

1432 

1433 

1434 

1435 

1436 

1437 
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Table  43. — Statistics  of  private  high  schools,  endowed  academies ,  seminaries, 


State  and  post-office. 


Name. 


Principal. 


1 


2 


3 


Ohio — continued. 


Cincinnati  (16  Morris  st.) 
Cincinnati  (1  Park  row,  I 
Mount  Auburn). 

Cincinnati . 

Cincinnati  (2643  Bellevue 
ave.). 

Cincinnati  (126  'Wellington 
place,  Mount.  Auburn). 
Cincinnati  (Avondale, 
196  Lenox  place). 

Cincinnati . 

Cincinnati  (College  Hill) _ 

Cincinnati  (Clifton) . 

Cincinnati  (1615  Vine  st.) . . 
Cincinnati  (East  6tli  st.) . . . 

Cincinnati . 

Cleveland  (768-770  Euclid 
ave.). 

Cleveland  (1020  Prospect 
ave.). 

Cleveland . 

. do . 

Columbus  (441  East  Town 
st.). 

Columbus  (151  East  Broad 
st.). 

Columbus . 

Columbus  (cor.  Long  and 
High  sts.). 

Crawfis  College . 

Damascus . 

Dayton . 

Dayton  (17  Third  st.,  east). 

Dayton . 

Fostoria . 

Gambier . 

Germantown . 

Green  Spring . 

Hudson . 


Marion . I 

Mogadore . I 

New  Lexinerton . 


Painesville  .. 
Pleasantville 

Poland . 

Heading . 

St.  Martin  . . . 


Savannah . 

South  New  Lyme. 

South  Salem . 

Springfield . 

Tiffin . 

Toledo . 

Urban  a . 

West  Farmington 
I  Zanesville . 


Eden  Park  School  for  Girls . 

Educational  Institute . 

Franklin  School . 

Lupton’s  (Miss)  School  for  Girls. 

Mount  Auburn  Collegiate  School. 

Mount  Auburn  Young  Ladies 
Institute.  * 

Notre  Dame  Convent . 

Ohio  Military  Institute . 

Sacred  Heart  Academy . 

St.  Francis  Seraphicus  College - 

St.  Mary’s  Literary  Institute . 

Ursuline  Academy . 

Hatha  way -Brown  School  for  Girls . 

Mittleberger’s  (Miss)  English  and 
Classical  School  for  Girls. 

University  School . 

Ursuline  Academy . 

The  Columbus  Latin  School . 

Phelps’s  (Miss)  English  and  Clas¬ 
sical  School. 

St.  Joseph’s  Academy . 

Thompson’s  Preparatory  Private 
School. 

Crawfis  College  * . 

Damascus  Academy . 

Academy  of  Notre  Dame . 

English  and  Classical  Training 
School. 

St.  Mary’s  Institute . 

Fostoria  Academy . 

Harcourt  Place  Seminary . 

Miami  Military  Institute  of  Twin 
College. 

Green  Spring  Academy  * . 

Western  Reserve  Academy . 

St.  Mary’s  School* . 

Mogadore  High  School . 

St.  Aloysius  Academy . 

Mathews’s  (Mrs.)  School  for  Girls. 

Fairfield  Union  Academy . 

Poland  Union  Seminary . 

Mount  Notre  Dame  Academy . 

Ursuline  Academy  for  Young 
Ladies. 

Savannah  Academy . 

New  Lyme  Institute . 

Salem  Academy . 

Springfield  Seminary . 

College  of  Ursuline  Sisters . 

Ursuline  Convent  of  the  Sacred 
Heart. 

Urbana  University  * . 

Western  Reserve  Seminary . 

Putnam  Seminary . 


Madame  Fredin . 

Dr.  Alois  Schmidt . 

Joseph  E.  White,  G.  L.  Sykes  . 
Miss  Katherine  M.  Lupton 

J.  Babin,  A.  B . 

Mrs.  H.  Thane  Miller . 

Sister  Catherine  Aloysius .... 

Hev.  John  N.  Ely . 

M.  Garvey . 

Rev.  P.  BernardNurre,O.F.M. 

Sister  Mary  Borgia . . 

Sister  M.  Baptista  Freaner 
Miss  Mary  E.  Spencer . 

Miss  Augusta  Mittleberger  . . 

Newton  M.  Anderson . 

Mother  Superior. . 

Frank  T.  Cole,  A.  B.,  LL.  D. . . . 


Miss  Lucretia  M.  Phelps . . 

Sister  Mary  Victorine . 

J.  T.  Thompson . 

J.  T.  Fairchild . 

Walter  E.  Day . 

Sisters  of  Notre  Dame . 

A.  B.  Sliauck . 

Charles  Eichner . 

R.  L.  DeRau,  B.  S . 

Mrs.  H.  N.  Hills . 

Owon  Graff  Brown . . 

Harry  W.  Robinson . . 

Clay  Herrick  and  Charles  E. 
Bickok. 

Rev.  James  A.  Burns . 

W.  H.  Anderson . 

Mother  Gonzaga . . 

Mrs.  Maria  D.  Mathews . 

C.  C.  Webb . 

E.  T.  Cheetham  . . 

Sister  Agnes  Aloysia . 

Sister  M.  Gabriel . 


G.  M.  Johnston . 

Siglar  W.  Mauck,  A.  M 

Clair  W .  Fretz . 

Elizabeth  H.  Talcott... 

Mother  St.  Lignori - 

Mother  St.  Aloysius  . . . 

Rev.  John  Whitehead. . 
Rev.  T.  H.  Armstrong. . 
Mrs  Helen  B.  Colt . 


*  Statistics  of  1896-G7. 
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and  other  private  secondary  schools  for  the  scholastic  year  1S97-98 — Continued. 


Religious 

denomina¬ 

tion. 

Sec¬ 

ond¬ 

ary 

in¬ 

struct 

ors. 

Students. 

Length  of  course  in  years. 

Number  in  military  drill. 

Number  of  volumes  in  library. 

Value  of 
grounds, 
build¬ 
ings, 
furni¬ 
ture, 
and  sci¬ 
entific 
appa¬ 
ratus. 

Second¬ 
ary  stu¬ 
dents. 

jElemen- 
[tary  stu¬ 
dents. 

1  Preparing : 
college. 

for 

Gradu¬ 
ates  in 
j  1898. 

College 
prepara¬ 
tory  stu¬ 
dents  in 
tbe  class 
that 
gradu¬ 
ated  in 
1898. 

Clas¬ 

sical 

course. 

Scien¬ 

tific 

course. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

a 

<D 

<s 

Female. 

13 

S 

Female. 

r2 

a 

Female,  j 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

r2 

13 

<D 

4 

5 

6 

7 

§ 

© 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

a  7 

)  s 

19 

21 

j 

Nonsect  .. 

0 

4 

0 

13 

0 

12 

0 

2 

j  0 

1 

i 

0 

700 

$28,  000  j 

Nonsect  .. 

2 

3 

10 

4 

7 

4 

7 

3 

3 

1 

3 

2 

0 

1 

4 

0 

500 

Nonsect  .. 

5 

o 

60 

0 

25 

0 

30 

0 

15 

0 

15 

0 

15 

0 

4 

0 

500 

20,  000 

0 

A 

1 

15 

1 

3 

1 

4 

4 

0 

3,  000 

2 

1 

26 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

0 

1 

12 

0 

40 

0 

12 

0 

7 

2,  000 

R.C  ...... 

0 

3 

0 

30 

0 

0 

3 

4 

0 

5 

0 

34 

0 

6 

0 

34 

1,  000 

;  100, 000 

R.  C . 

0 

9 

0 

37 

0 

15 

0 

5 

1,  200 

R.  C . 

8 

0 

103 

0 

0 

0 

16 

o 

12 

o 

5 

0 

1,  230 

j  50, 000 

R.  C . 

0 

4 

0 

20 

0 

130 

R.  C . 

0 

4 

0 

20 

0 

40 

0 

1  o 

0 

o 

4 

21,  000j 

Nonsect  .. 

0 

14 

0 

57 

12 

51 

0 

1 

0 

25 

0 

1  10 

0 

5 

4 

0 

1,400 

Nonsect  .. 

3 

12 

0 

94 

21 

69 

0 

3 

0 

7 

0 

1  13 

I  ld 

0 

4 

4 

0 

2,  400 

Protestant 

16 

0 

112 

0 

81 

0 

33 

0 

47 

•  0 

23 

0 

!  23 

0 

4 

0 

1,200 

250,  000 

R.  G . 

0 

8 

0 

88 

0 

162 

0 

4 

Nonsect  .. 

2 

2 

16 

5 

3 

0 

8 

3 

4 

0 

8 

1  o 

8 

0 

4 

0 

1,  000 

Epis . 

3 

10 

0 

75 

20 

50 

0 

4 

0 

7 

0 

2 

4 

0 

1,  500 

3,  500 

R.  C . 

0 

5 

0 

30 

30 

80 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

3,  000 

30,  000 

Nonsect  .. 

2 

1 

32 

38 

0 

0 

6 

4 

4 

2 

4 

2 

| 

Nonsect . . 

1 

1 

30 

28 

15 

12 

2 

1 

4 

50 

1  35, 0001 

Friends _ 

1 

1 

|  40 

18 

20 

13 

4 

! 

1 

1 

1 

i 

4 

300 

7,  000 

R.  C . 

0 

4 

0 

18 

0 

96 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4 

o 

400 

Nonsect  . 

1 

1 

13 

6 

4 

0 

2 

o' 

7 

1 

o 

800 

R.  C . 

9 

o 

107 

0 

172 

0 

23 

1 

o 

6 

0 

6 

o 

5 

o 

. 

Nonsect  .. 

1 

1 

23 

15 

36 

17 

3 

2 

5 

3 

5 

3 

2 

1 

4 

800 

12,  000 

Epis . . 

0 

8 

2 

50 

3 

5 

2 

0 

0 

12 

0 

12 

0 

2 

4 

"”6 

1,  500 

100,  000 

Nonsect  . . 

2 

0 

19 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

19 

1,400 

38,  000 

Presb . 

5 

3 

22 

40 

2 

0 

3 

3 

3 

3 

o 

200 

40, 000 

Nonsect  .. 

4 

2 

55 

20 

4 

4 

18 

2 

17 

10 

16 

8 

16 

8 

4 

0 

1,  000 

R.  C . 

0 

1 

5 

10 

99 

88 

1 

1 

4 

0 

Nonsect  .. 

1 

0 

8 

8 

37 

45 

3 

2 

7 

5 

2 

0 

2 

0 

3 

0 

260 

2,  000 

R.  C . 

0 

5 

0 

28 

0 

41 

0 

1 

5 

o 

763 

26,  800 

Non  sect  . . 

0 

2 

0 

12 

0 

5 

0 

5 

4 

o 

2,  000 

Nonsect  .. 

2 

0 

35 

25 

10 

5 

4 

2 

5 

0 

4 

3 

3 

1 

3 

0 

10,  000 

Presb . 

1 

1 

15 

20 

5 

5 

1 

3 

0 

2 

3 

0 

100 

R.  C  . . 

0 

3 

0 

25 

0 

65 

0 

2 

0 

8 

0 

2 

4 

6 

3,  000 

R.  C . 

o 

7 

0 

30 

0 

28 

...J 

o 

6 

4 

0 

Nonsect  .. 

3 

0 

48 

58 

0 

0 

3 

i 

I  ^ 

4 

3 

2 

3 

2 

4 

0 

200 

4,  000 

Nonsect  .. 

3 

4 

97 

124 

10 

15 

4 

4 

6 

8 

748 

20,  000 

Presb . 

2 

1 

20 

18 

14 

2 

3 

3 

6 

3 

1 

0 

3 

0 

1,  500 

5,  000 

Nonsect  . . 

0 

3 

0 

9 

5 

21 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

o 

R.  C . 

0 

'  5 

0 

40 

0 

160 

0 

2 

4 

0 

800 

R.  C . 

0 

6 

0 

40 

0 

300 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

7 

0 

7 

4 

0 

1,  500 

NewCh. . . 

3 

3 

13 

25 

20 

25 

0 

0 

10 

0 

1 

2 

1 

2 

3 

0 

8,  000 

60,  000 

M.E . 

2 

1 

26 

31 

4 

4 

3 

3 

2 

0 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

0 

500 

10,  000 

Nonsect  . . 

0 

4 

i  0. 

1  30 

0 

1  20 

0 

7' 

5 

0 

5.000 

1391 

1392 

1393 

1394 

1395 

1396 


1397 

1398 

1399 

1400 

1401 
14(12 

1403 

1404 

1405 

1406 

1407 

1408 

1409 

1410 

1411 

1412 

1413 

1414 

1415 

1416 

1417 

1418 

1419 

1420 

1421 

1422 

1423 

1424 

1425 

1426 

1427 

1428 


1429 

1430 

1431 

1432 

1433 

1434 


1435 

1436 

1437 


1438 

1439 

1440 

1441 

1442 

1443 

1444 

1445 

1446 

1447 

1448 

1449 

1450 

1451 

1452 

1453 

1454 

1455 

1456 

1457 

1458 

1459 

1460 

1461 

1462 

1463 

1464 

1465 

1466 

1467 

1468 

1469 

1470 

1471 

1472 

1473 

1474 

1475 

1476 

1477 

1478 

1479 

1480 

1481 

1482 

1483 

1484 

1485 

1486 

1487 

1488 
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Table  43. — Statistics  of  private  high  schools,  endowed  academies,  seminaries , 


State  and  post-office. 


Name. 


Principal. 


2 


3 


OKLAHOMA. 


Guthrie . 

Kingfisher . 

OREGON. 


St.  Joseph’s  Academy 
Kingfisher  College ... 


|  Sister  Mary  Paula. 
|  J.  T.  House . 


Albany ...... 

. do . 

Baker  City  . . 

Coquille . 

Cove . 

Dallas . 

Lebanon . 

Mount  Angel 

- do . 

Pendleton  ... 

Portland . 

. do . 

. do . 

. do . 

. do . 

St.  Paul . 

Salem . 

The  Dalles  .. 
Tillamook  ... 


Academy  of  Our  Lady  of  Per¬ 
petual  Help. 

Albany  College . 

St.  Francis  Academy  and  College. 

Coquille  Collegiate  Institute . 

Taylor  Normal  College . 

La  Creole  Academic  Institute  .... 

Santiam  Academy . 

Mount  Angel  A  cademy . 

Mount  Angel  College  and  Seminary 

St.  Joseph’s  Academy . 

Bishop  Scott  Academy . 

Portland  Academy . 

St.  Helen’s  Hall . 

St.  Mary’s  Academy  and  College. . 

St.  Mary’s  College . 

St.  Paul’s  Academy . 

Sacred  Heart  Academy . 

St.  Mary’s  Academy* . 

Tillamook  Academy* . 


Sister  M.  Agatha . 

Wallace  Howe  Lee,  A.  M . 

Sister  Mary  Cupertino . 

D.  F.  Nicholson . 

O.  M.  Gardner . 

A.  M.  Saunders . . . 

S.  A.  Handle  . . . 

Rev.  Mother  M.  Bernardino  . . . 

P.  F.  Placidus,  O.  S.  B . 

Sister  M.  Stanislaus . 

J.  W.  Hill,  M.D . 

J.  R. Wilson,  S.  R.  Johnston. .. 
Miss  Eleanor  Tibbetts,  Ph.D. 

Mother  John  the  Baptist . 

Brother  Lucius . 

Sister  M.  Laurentia . 

Sister  M.  Hyacintha . 

Sister  Mary  Matthew . 

Jos.  Schell . 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Academia . 

Allegheny  (204  North ave.). 

Ambler . 

Armagh . 

Barkeyville . . 

Beatty . 

Beaver  . 

Bedford . 

Bellefonte . 

Bethlehem . 

. do . . 

Birmingham . 

Blairsville . 

Broadheadsvillo . . 

Bryn  Mawr . 

Buckingham . 

Bustleton,  Philadelphia. . . . 

Canon sburg  . 

Carlisle . 

Chambersburg . 

Chester . 

Columbia . . . 

Concord  ville . 

Damascus . . . 

Darlington . 

Dayton . 

Doylestown . 

Dry  Run . 

Easton . 

. do . 


Tuscarora  Academy . 

Park  Institute . 

Sunnyside  School. . . 

Armagh  Academy . 

Barkeyville  Academy  . 

St.  Xavier’s  Academy  * . 

Beaver  College  and  Musical  In¬ 
stitute. 

Bedford  Classical  Academy . 

Bellefonte  Academy . 

Lehigh  Preparatory  School . 

The  Moravian  Parochial  School. . . 

Mountain  Seminary . 

Blairsville  College  for  Women. . . . 

Fair  view  Academy . 

Baldwin’s  (Miss)  School . 

Hugliesian  Free  School . 

St.  Luke’s  Boarding  School  for 
Boys. 

Jefferson  Academy . 

Metzger  College . . . 

Chambersburg  Academy . 

Chester  Academy . 

St.  Peter’s  Convent . 

Maplewood  Institute . 

Union  Academy  and  Commercial 
Institute. 

Greersburg  Academy . 

Dayton  Union  Academy . 

National  Farm  School . 

Path  Yalley  Academy . 

Easton  Academy . 

Lerch’s  Preparatory  School . 


Theo.  D.  Culp . . 

Levi  Ludden,  Ph.  D . . . 

Miss  S.  A.  Knight . 

C.  A.  Campbell . 

W.  C.  Myers . . 

Sister  Inez . 

N.  H.  Holmes,  D.  D . 

Charles  Y.  Smith,  A.  M . 

J.  P.  Hughes,  J.  R.  Hughes _ 

H.  A.  Foering . 

Albert  G.  Ran,  B.  S . 

Misses  Davis  and  Gallaher  ... 

Rev.  R.  E.  McClure . 

E.  T.  Kunkle,  A.  M . 

Miss  Florence  Baldwin . 

Cynthia  Doane . 

Charles  H.  Strout . 

Harry  Irwin . 

Wallace  Peter  Dick,  M.  A _ 

M.  R.  Alexander . 

George  Gilbert . 

Sister  M.  Fla  via . 

Joseph  ShoTtlidge . 

H.  L.  Fisher . 

C.  A.  Simonton,  M.  S.  D . 

H.  U.  Davis,  A.  B . . 

G.  S.  Yoorhees,  B.  S . 

Wm.  McElwee,  jr . 

Sami.  R.  Park,  A.  M . 

Charles  H.  Lerch . 


*  Statistics  of  1896-97. 
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and  other  private  secondary  schools  for  the  scholastic  year  1897-98 — Continued. 


Religious 

denomina¬ 

tion. 

Sec¬ 

ond¬ 

ary 

in¬ 

struct¬ 

ors. 

Students. 

Length  of  coui’se  in  years. 

rS 

3 

S 

a 

3 

A 

Number  of  volumes  in  library. 

Yalue  of 
grounds, 
build¬ 
ings, 
furni¬ 
ture, 
and  sci¬ 
entific 
appa¬ 
ratus. 

Second¬ 
ary  stu¬ 
dents. 

Elemen¬ 
tary  stu¬ 
dents. 

Preparing  for 
college. 

Gradu¬ 
ates  in 
1898. 

College 
prepara¬ 
tory  stu¬ 
dents  in 
the  class 
that 
gradu¬ 
ated  in 
1898. 

Clas¬ 

sical 

course. 

Scien¬ 

tific 

course. 

6 

'cZ 

6 

13 

S 

o 

6 

r2 

3 

<V 

Fh 

<D 

'c? 

a 

3 

£ 

<D 

a 

® 

Ts 

a 

® 

Is 

6 

13 

3 

Fh 

A 

3 

13 

<X> 

ft 

3 

13 

s 

® 

A 

4 

5 

G 

r 

8 

9 

1© 

31 

is 

13 

14 

15 

1® 

17 

18 

19 

S© 

si 

SS 

E.  C . 

0 

4 

0 

12 

0 

30 

4 

$19,  000 

|  1438 

Cong . 

3 

21 

12 

41 

20 

10 

7 

4 

12 

3 

2 

3 

2 

3 

0 

1,000 

16,  000 

1439 

R.  C . 

0 

1 

0 

10 

20 

25 

o 

5 

3 

1440 

8 

5 

199 

90 

15 

10 

0 

0 

8 

15 

0 

0 

4 

0 

1,  500 

45,  000 

1441 

R.  C . 

0 

2 

0 

12 

30 

88 

0 

1 

1 

4 

0 

400 

20,  000 

1442 

1 

2 

2 

4 

33 

32 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

7,  000 

1443 

Nonsect .. 

0 

1 

24 

22 

12 

10 

4 

3 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

80 

4,  000 

1444 

2 

2 

14 

20 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

3 

0 

150 

4,  000 

1445 

M.  E . 

4 

1 

8 

9 

17 

29 

0 

1 

0 

4 

0 

400 

6,  000 

1446 

R.  C . 

0 

4 

0 

15 

70 

74 

0 

1 

4 

0 

2,  084 

33,  000 

1447 

R.  C . 

11 

0 

51 

0 

40 

0 

15 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

5 

0 

7,000 

45,  000 

1448 

R.  C . 

0 

4 

4 

26 

31 

59 

0 

3 

0 

24 

0 

2 

0 

2 

4 

18 

300 

30,  000 

1449 

P.E . 

8 

0 

59 

0 

20 

0 

20 

0 

20 

0 

5 

0 

3 

0 

4 

59 

1,200 

150, 000 

1450 

Presb . 

7 

3 

87 

58 

67 

1  47 

40 

15 

47 

30 

8 

7 

8 

7 

5 

0 

800 

60,  000 

1451 

P.  E . 

0 

n 

0 

107 

O1 

86 

0 

8 

0 

8 

0 

3 

480 

90,  000 

1452 

R.  C . 

0 

4 

0 

50 

O1 

250 

0 

5 

4 

1453 

R.  C . 

2 

0 

15 

0 

113 

0 

3 

0 

4 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 

4 

15 

600 

98,  000 

1854 

R.  C 

0 

2 

0 

20 

35 

25 

0 

10 

3 

|  1455 

R.  C . 

0 

2 

0 

12 

30 

100 

3 

4 

| 

4 

445 

2,  000 

’  1456 

R.  C . 

0 

2 

0 

10 

50 

120 

I  0 

1 

600 

1457 

R.  C . 

1 

1 

3 

7 

12 

15 

4 

7 

2 

4 

0 

500 

1, 150 

,  1458 

Nonsect  . . 

1 

] 

!  21 

8 

22 

I  15 

3 

1 

1 

0 

3 

0 

4 

0 

165 

3,  000 

1459 

Nonsect  . . 

7 

2 

102 

24 

0 

0 

32 

0 

14 

0 

27 

0 

27 

0 

4 

0 

1460 

Non  sect  .. 

0 

7 

7 

17 

12 

4 

0 

1 

1 

4 

1 

1 

4 

0 

300 

1  1461 

Nonsect  .. 

1 

0 

25 

26 

20 

20 

1 

0 

1 

0 

3 

1 

25 

1  1462 

Non  sect  . . 

2 

2 

19 

23 

31 

17 

10 

o 

6 

1 

5 

1 

4 

400 

1,  200 

1463 

R.  C . 

0 

10 

0 

80 

0 

20 

0 

5 

4 

0 

1,  000 

!  1464 

M.  E . 

0 

4 

1 

42 

19 

97 

3 

0 

1 

1 

5 

24 

4 

0 

1,500 

80,  000 

1465 

Non  sect  . . 

1 

0 

19 

5 

6 

4 

o 

0 

0 

_ 

0 

7 

1  0 

4 

0 

1466 

Nonsect . . 

2 

3 

40 

20 

20 

20 

15 

8 

6 

0 

7 

0 

5 

0 

0 

25,  000 

1467 

Nonsect .. 

1 

0 

38 

0 

12 

0 

6 

0 

32 

0 

20 

0 

20 

0 

4 

0 

2,  000 

j  1468 

Moravian. 

4 

2 

35 

33 

71 

68 

0 

2 

12 

71 

5 

3 

5 

3 

6 

0 

2,  500 

65,  000 

1469 

’Ptar'Ji 

0 

5 

o 

25 

0 

34 

0 

o 

o 

24 

o 

2 

0 

2 

40,  000 

1470 

Non  sect  . . 

o 

3 

0 

31 

0 

49 

0 

20 

o 

10, 

0 

3 

1,500 

25,  000 

1471 

Nonsect  . . 

2 

0 

30 

21 

28 

29 

3 

0 

0 

1472 

Nonsect  . . 

2 

22 

0 

125 

0 

5  x 

0 

24 

0 

14 

4 

500,  000 

1473 

Eriends  . . 

0 

3 

17 

20 

58 

40 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10,  000 

1474 

P.E . 

5 

0 

20 

0 

21 

0 

10 

0 

8 

0 

8 

0 

5 

0 

”4 

0 

600 

45, 000 

!  1475 

Presb . 

2 

1 

9 

6 

16 

19 

4 

0 

1 

0 

3 

4 

3 

0 

3 

c 

2,000 

5,  000 

1476 

Nonsect  . . 

0 

g 

0 

65 

0 

9 

0 

3 

....1 

0 

1477 

Nonsect  . . 

4 

0 

70 

0 

0 

0 

40 

0 

20 

0 

8 

0 

8 

0 

4 

0 

800 

20, 000 

1478 

Nonsect 

1 

3 

1.9 

21 

5 

1 

1 

0 

1 

3 

1 

o 

4 

0 

700 

15,  0001 

1479 

R.  C . 

0 

3 

11 

13 

58 

60 

0 

2 

3 

1,  027 

1480 

Friends. . . 

5 

1 

21 

0 

20 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

4 

0 

2.  000 

20,  000 

1481 

Protestant 

0 

2 

8 

19 

28 

35 

3 

0 

400 

5,  000 

1482 

Nonsect . . 

1 

1 

7 

5 

28 

28 

0 

0 

0 

o 

5 

0 

50 

3,  000| 

1483 

Nonsect  .. 

1 

2 

45 

40 

11 

16 

3 

3 

0 

50 

300! 

1484 

Non  sect  .. 

10 

1 

15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

500 

50,  000 

1485 

Presb . 

1 

0 

8 

7 

9 

7 

1 

0 

0 

1, 300: 

1486 

Nonsect  . . 

3 

1 

45 

22 

3 

3 

18 

0 

15 

0 

2 

3 

2 

2 

3 

0 

300 

11, 000 

1487 

Nonsect  .. 

ol 

1 

51 

4 

7 

4 

26 

1 

5 

oj 

9 

1 

....! 

....1 

0 

ISO' 

1488 

23; 

1489 

1490 

1491 

1492 

1493 

1494 

1495 

1496 

1497 

1498 

1499 

1500 

1501 

1502 

1503 

1504 

1505 

1506 

1507 

1508 

1509 

1510 

1511 

1512 

1513 

1514 

1515 

1516 

1517 

1518 

1519 

1520 

1521 

1522 

1523 

1524 

1525 

1526 

1527 

1528 

1529 

1530 

1531 

1532 

1533 

1534 

1535 

1536 

1537 

1538 

1539 
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Table  43. — Statistics  of  private  high  schools,  endowed  academies,  seminaries , 


State  and  post-office. 


Name. 


Principal. 


1  2 


Pennsylvania— continued. 


3 


Eau  Claire . . 

Elders  Ridge . . 

Factory  ville . 

Fredericksburg - 

Fredonia . . 

Freeburg . 

George  School . . 

Germantown . 

- do . 

- do . . 

Glenville . 

Greensburg . . 

- do .  . 

Harrisburg . 

_ do . . 

Hazleton . . 

Hickory . . 

Hollidaysburg . . 

Huntingdon  Valley 


Eau  Claire  Academy . I 

Elders  Ridge  Academy . 

Keystone  Academy . 

Schuylkill  Seminary . 

Fredonia  Institute . 

Freeburg  Academy  * . 

George  School . 

Boarding,  Hay,  and  College  Pre¬ 
paratory  School.* 

Friends’  School  (Orthodox) . 

Germantown  Academy . 

Glenville  Academy . 

Greensburg  Seminary . 

St.  Joseph’s  Academy . 

Harrisburg  Academy . 

Tomkinson’s  (Miss)  School . 

Hazleton  Seminary . 

Hickory  Academy . 

Young  Ladies’  Seminary* . 

Academy  of  the  New  Church . 


Jamestown . 

Jeukintown 
Kennett  Square 

Kittanning . 

Lancaster . 


Lancaster  (305  North  Duke 
st.). 


Jamestown  Seminary* . 

Abington  Friends’  School . 

Martin  Academy . 

Kittanning  Academy* . 

Blackwood’s  (Mrs.)  School  for 
Girls.* 

Sacred  Heart  Academy . 

Yeates  Institute . 


Ligonier . 

Littlestown . 

Lorretto . 

McAlevys  Fort. 
McSherrystown 

Media . 

. do . 

. do . 

Mercers  burg. . . . 

Mifflintown . 

Mount  Pleasant . 

Murrysville  .... 
Myerstown . 


Ligonier  Classical  Institute . 

Edge  Hill  Institute . 

St.  Francis  College . 

Stone  Valley  Academy . 

St.  Joseph’s  Academy . 

Friends’  Select  School . 

Graysdale  Seminary . 

Media  Academy  * . 

Mercei’sburg  Academy . 

Mifflin  Academy . 

Western  Pennsylvania  Classical 
and  Scientific  Institute. 

Laird  Institute . 

Albright  Collegiate  Institute*. . . . 


Nazareth . . 

New  Bloomfield 
New  Lebanon. . . 

North  East _ 

North  Hope - 

North  Wales  — 

Oakland . 

Ogontz . 

Oley . 

Oxford . . 

Pennsburg  _ 


Nazareth  Hall . 

Bloomfield  Academy . 

McEhvain  Institute . 

St,  Mary’s  College . 

North  AVashington  Institute . 

North  Wales  Academy  and  School 
of  Business. 

Academy  of  Our  Lady  of  Mercy*. 
Cheltenham  Military  Academy... 

Olev  Academy . 

Oxford  Academy . 

Perlciomen  Seminary . 


Philadelphia  (1324  Locust 
st,). 

Philadelphia  (401  South 
22d  st.). 


Academy  of  the  Protestant  Epis¬ 
copal  Church.* 

Blight’s  School  for  Boys  a . 


H.  L.  Terwilliger,  M.  A . 

Rev.  N.  B.  Kelly,  A.  M . 

Rev.  Elkanah  Hully,  A.  M - 

Rev.  W.  H.  Kindt,  A.  M . 

S.  H.  Miller,  president . 

Geo.  W.  Walborn . 

Geo.  L.  Maris,  A.  M . 

Mrs.  J.  Frederic  Hripps . 

Davis  H.  Forsythe . 

William  Kershaw,  Ph.  D . 

E. M.  Stahl . 

J.  C.  Hock,  A.M.,Ph.D . 

Mother  Mary  J  osephine . 

J.F.  Seiler..' . 

Martha  M.  Tomkinson . 

S.C.  Jack . 

F. C.  McGill,  A.  B . 

Mrs.  R.  S.  Hitchcock . 

W.  F.  Pendleton . 

Rev.  Jos.  L.  Hunter . 

Louis  B.  Ambler . 

Edgar  Stinson,  M.  Sc . 

Rev.  Robert  Barner . 

Mrs.  Emma  Jerome  Black¬ 
wood. 

Sister  M.  Stanislaus . 

W.  F.  Shero . 

Rev.  E.  H.  Dickinson . 

Walter  E.  Krebs,  A.  M . 

Brother  Angelus,  O.  S.  F . 

V.  A.  Green,  A.  M . 

Mother  M.  Ignatius . 

Emma  Fell  Paxson . 

Mary  E.  Williamson . 

Charles  W.  Stuart . 

William  Mann  Irvine,  Ph.  D. . 

J.  Harry  Dysinger . 

H.  C.  Dixon . 

John  R.  Steeves . 

C.  A.  Bowman,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 
president. 

Rev.  S.  J.  Blum . 

H.  C.Mohn . 

J.  S.  Fruit,  B.  S . 

Aug.  Dooper . 

Harry  A.  Steele . 

Samuel  U.  Brunner . 

Sister  of  Mercy . 

John  C.  Rice,  Ph.  D . 

Howard  Mitman . 

Willard  P.  Jessup . 

Rev.  O.  S.  Kriebel,  A.  M . 

Dr.  Wm.  H.  Klapp . 

Wm.  S.  Blight,  jr.. . 


*  Statistics  of  1896-97. 


a  N  o  report. 
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and  other  private  secondary  schools  for  the  scholastic  year  1S97-9S — Continued. 


Students. 


Religious 

denomina¬ 

tion. 

Sec¬ 

ond¬ 

ary 

in¬ 

struct¬ 

ors. 

Second¬ 
ary  stu¬ 
dents. 

Elemen¬ 
tary  stu¬ 
dents. 

Preparing  for 
college. 

1 

1  Gradu¬ 
ates  in 
1898. 

College 
prepara¬ 
tory  stu¬ 
dents  in 
the  class 
that 
gradu¬ 
ated  in 
1898. 

Length  of  course  in  years. 

Number  in  military  drill. 

N  umber  of  volumes  in  library 

Value  of 
grounds, 
build¬ 
ings, 
furni¬ 
ture, 
and  sci¬ 
entific 
appa¬ 
ratus. 

Clas¬ 

sical 

course. 

Scien¬ 

tific 

course. 

Male. 

r2 

<D 

R 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

£ 

a 

Eh 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

4 

5 

45 

7 

8 

9 

1© 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

10 

it 

IS; 

19 

'20 

21 

22 

Nonsect  .. 

1 

1 

14 

16 

14 

16 

0 

1 

0 

■  lj 

o 

l 

0 

20 

$2,  800 

Presb . 

1 

1 

20 

14 

10 

5 

15 

3 

6 

0 

6 

o 

1  0 

0 

4,  000 

Bapt . 

6 

1 

22 

12 

45 

32 

7 

0 

5 

0 

10 

3 

0 

0 

""*3 

0 

3,500 

100,  000 

2 

.  3 

17 

8 

6 

5 

2 

0 

1 

0 

4 

0 

500 

36,  000 

Nonsect  . . 

6 

3 

107 

109 

0 

0 

40 

30 

60 

60 

9 

9 

0 

0 

4 

0 

500 

5,  000 

1 

1 

30 

25 

60 

15 

2 

4 

3 

i  0 

2,  500 

Friends. . . 

7 

9 

88 

93 

0 

0 

1 

0 

4 

0 

11 

13 

5 

0 

5 

0 

2, 130 

315,  000 

3 

11 

0 

47 

0 

40 

0 

27 

4 

0 

Friends... 

0 

5 

35 

55 

57 

80 

10 

0 

0 

10 

3 

3 

3 

3 

4 

0 

800 

100.  000 

Nonsect  .. 

9 

8 

220 

0 

27 

0 

70 

0 

150 

0 

22 

0 

22 

0 

6 

0 

500 

150,  000 

1 

1 

28 

2 

2 

10 

10 

1 

3 

0 

1 

o 

4 

6,  000 

Luth . 

5 

7 

148 

131 

12 

10 

20 

0 

5 

0 

20 

!  16 

8 

3 

4 

0 

50 

40, 000 

R.  C . 

0 

6 

0 

32 

0 

33 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

4 

0 

1,  000 

300,  000 

Nonsect  . . 

2 

0 

30 

0 

3 

0 

14 

0 

11 

o 

9 

0 

8 

0 

20,  000 

Nonsect  .. 

4 

5 

9 

11 

16 

20 

6 

2 

0 

2 

0 

1 

4 

0 

350 

Nonsect  .. 

0 

3 

4 

11 

4 

9 

1 

.  0 

1 

4 

1 

1 

4 

0 

1,000 

400 

Nonsect  .. 

1 

1 

25 

21 

0 

0 

3 

0 

!...: 

3 

2 

3 

0 

300 

1,  200 

Nonsect  . . 

o 

5 

0 

30 

0 

40 

0 

5 

0 

!  o 

o 

9 

0 

3,  000 

85,  000 

S  we  den- 

1 

1 

8 

7 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

j  o 

1  3 

4 

0 

10,  000 

10,  000 

fa  or  gian. 

Nonsect  . . 

2 

|  l 

20 

18 

0 

0 

4 

1 

10 

12 

0 

5, 100 

Friends. . . 

2 

6 

25 

25 

32 

31 

2 

6 

4 

0 

700 

Friends  .. 

1 

3 

15 

19 

:  is 

30 

0 

3 

6 

0 

0 

3 

0 

2 

4 

0 

1,  000 

Nonsect  . . 

2 

0 

32 

0 

!  18 

10 

30 

4 

1 

0 

6 

2 

0 

0 

Non  sect  . . 

0 

4 

'  0 

25 

0 

13 

R.  C . 

0 

1 

0 

15 

0 

1 

15' 

o 

5 

4 

0 

400 

P.E . 

2 

0 

17 

0 

9 

°j 

10 

0 

7 

0 

o 

0 

2 

0 

5 

0 

100 

15,  000 

Non  sect  . . 

1 

1 

44 

38 

19 

7 

4 

2 

0 

Nonsect  . . 

1 

0 

5 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

3 

0 

4,  000 

R.  C . 

10 

0 

45 

0 

15 

0 

4 

0 

3 

o 

i 

0 

0 

3,  500 

100,  000 

Non  sect  . . 

1 

1 

4 

4 

46 

16 

o 

1 

4 

50 

R.  C . 

o 

7 

0 

24 

0 

20 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1,  200 

Friends. . . 

0 

3 

5 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

4 

0 

10, 500 

N onsect  . . 

1 

0 

2 

9 

6 

15 

1 

5 

6 

0 

6 

0 

4 

0 

3,  000 

30,  000 

Non  sect  . . 

5 

1 

34 

0 

8 

0 

4 

oj 

10 

o 

Reformed . 

9 

0 

136 

0 

10! 

0 

56 

0 

80 

0 

1  36 

0 

36 

'  oi 

4 

25 

3,  000 

50,  000 

Nonsect  . . 

2 

2 

40 

25 

0 

0 

10 

5 

5 

2 

2 

2 

3l 

0 

l  10, 000 

Bapt . 

5 

5 

55 

65 

10 

15 

10 

2 

9 

7 

8 

1 

7 

i 

4 

0 

OO 

0 

0 

30,  000 

IT.  Evang. 

1 

2 

20 

20 

20 

20 

5 

5 

3 

2 

2 

0 

2 

o 

4! 

0 

250 

2,  000 

TJ.  Evang. 

3 

1 

25 

19 

44 

53 

5 

7 

1 

1 

4 

0 

25,  000 

Moravian. 

9 

0 

70 

0 

16 

0 

24 

0 

9 

0 

70 

5,  000 

Nonsect  . . 

2 

1 

55 

35 

0 

0 

8 

2 

8,  000 

Nonsect  .. 

6 

2 

50 

40 

40 

60 

6 

6 

20 

30 

5 

8 

1 

1 

4 

0 

200 

7,000 

R.  C . 

10 

0 

84 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

6,  000 

50,  000 

Nonsect  . . 

2 

1 

10 

13 

12 

24 

4 

3 

2 

3i 

1 

2 

0 

1 

4 

0 

300: 

3,  OOOi 

Nonsect 

2 

2 

14 

12 

4 

3 

8 

4 

2 

3 

2 

3 

2 

3 

3 

0 

2,  000: 

20,  010 

R.  C . 

0 

5 

1 

0 

35 

0 

6 

G00 

Nonsect  .. 

8 

0 

35 

0 

35 

0 

5 

0 

30 

0 

7 

0 

6 

0 

4 

35 

2,  000' 

100,  000 

Nonsect  . . 

1 

0 

10 

3 

54 

35 

5 

2 

400 

3,  600j 

Nonsect  . . 

1 

0 

6 

4 

1 

3 

2 

0 

3 

.... 

Schwenk- 

6 

2 

52 

25 

111 

75 

32 

5 

4 

0 

13 

7 

12 

3 

°! 

1,200! 

50,  000 

felder. 

P.  E . 

13 

0 

142 

0 

33 

0 

11 

01 

10 

0 

18 

0 

16 

!  o 

0! 

2,  500 

Nonsect 

1 

1 

1 

;  1 

1  i 

1489 

1490 

1491 

1492 

1493 

1494 

1495 

1496 

1497 

1498 

1499 

1500 

1501 

1502 

1503 

1504 

1505 

1506 

1507 

1508 

1509 

1510 

1511 

1512 

1513 

1514 

1513 

1516 

1517 

1518 

1519 

1520 

1521 

1522 

1523 

1524 

1525 


1526 

1527 

1528 

1529 

1530 

1531 

1532 

1533 

1534 

1535 

1536 

1537 

1538 

1539 
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1540 


1541 


1542 

1543 

1544 

1545 
1548 

1547 

1548 

1549 

1550 

1551 

1552 

1553 

1554 

1555 

1556 

1557 

1558 
1550 

1560 

1561 
1582 


1563 

1564 

1565 

1566 

1567 

1568 
1560 

1570 

1571 

1572 

1573 

1574 

1575 

1576 


1577 

1578 


State  and  post-office. 


Name. 


Principal. 


1 

2 

3 

PENNSYLVANIA— continued. 

Philadelphia  (Pine  st., 
above  Broad). 

Philadelphia  (700  North 
Broad  st.). 

Philadelphia  (Chestnut 
Hill). 

Philadelphia  (4112  Spruce 
st.). 

Philadelphia  (15th  and 
Pace  sts.). 

Philadelphia  (140  North  I 
16th  st.). 

Philadelphia  (2037  De  Lan- 
cey  place) . 

|  Philadelphia . I 


The  De  Lancey  School . 

Eastburn  Academy  a . 

English,  Erencli,  and  German 
Boarding  School  for  Young 
Ladies.* 

English  and  Erench  School  for 
Young  Ladies. 

Eriends’  Central  School . 

Eriends'  Select  School  (Orthodox) . 
Gibson’s  (Miss)  School  for  Girls.. 
Girard  College  for  Orphans . 


j  Philadelphia  (Station  B) . . .  [ 
!  Philadelphia  (248  South  j 
21st  st.). 

Philadelphia  (917-921  Bain-  j 
bridge  st.). 

Philadelphia  (2011  De  Lan¬ 
cey  place). 

j  Philadelphia  (Chestnut  j 
Hill). 

j  Philadelphia . i 

!  Philadelphia  (2100  South  I 
j  College  ave.). 
Philade.phia  (1602  Green 
st.). 

Philadelphia'(2045  Walnut 
st.). 

|  Philadelphia  (8  South  12th 
st.). 

i  Pittsburg  (5th  ave.  and 
Craig  st.). 

j  Pittsburg . 

j  Pittsburg  (Oakland) . 

!  Pittsburg . 

. do . 

! . do . . . 

. do . . . 

Pleasant  Mount . . . 

Pottstown . 

Prospect . 

Riegelsville . 

Rimersburg . . . 

RoseToint . . 

Saltsburg . 

Scranton . 

. do . 

. do . 


Hamilton  School . 

Hayward’s  (Miss)  School  for 
Girls. 

Institute  for  Colored  Youth . 

Agnes  Irwin’s  School  for  Girls  . . . 

Mount  St.  Joseph  Academy . 

Notre  Dame  Academy . . 

School  for  Girls  of  the  Mary  J. 
Drexel  Home. 

West  Green  Street  Institute  *  . . . . 

West  Walnut  Street  Seminary. . . . 

The  William  Penn  Charter  School. 

Alinda  College  (Preparatory 
School). 

Bishop  Bowman  Institute  * . 

Lady  of  Mercy  Academy . 

The  Pittsburg  Academy . 

Shady  Side  Academy . 

Thurston’s  (Miss)  Preparatory 
School. 

Ersnline  Academy* . 

Pleasant  Mount  Academy . 

The  Hill  School . ! . 

Prosiject  Academy . 

Riegelsville  Academy. . 

Clarion  Collegiate  Institute . 

Pose  Point  Academy^. . 

Kiskiminetas  Springs  School . 

College  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.. 

St.  Cecilian  Academy . 

School  of  the  Lackawanna . 


Sharon . 

South  Bethlehem 
Stewartstown  . . . 

Sugar  Grove . 

Swarthmore . 


Hall  Institute  . . . . 

The  Bishopthorpe  School . . 

Stewartstown  English  and  Clas¬ 
sical  Institute. 

Sugar  Grove  Seminary . . 

Swarthmore  Grammar  School. . . . 


Henry  Hobart  Brown. . . 
George  Eastburn,  Ph.  D 
Mrs.  Comegy,  Miss  Bell. 


Miss  E.  E.  Gordon . 

Wm.  W.  Birdsall,  Anna  AY. 
Speakman. 

J.  Henry  Bartlett . 

Miss  Margaret  S.  Gibson . 

Adam  H.  Eetterolf,  Ph.  D., 
LL.D. 

Le  Boy  Bliss  Peckham . 

Misses  Hayward . . 

Eanny  J.  Coppin . 

Sophy  Dallas  Irwin . 

Sisters  of  St.  Joseph . 

Mother  Superior . . 

Bev.  C.  Goedel . . 

Miss  Martha  Laird . 

Mrs.  Bebecca  C.  Dickson . 

Bichard  M.  Jones,  LL.  D . 

Miss  Ella  Gordon  Stuart . 

Bev.  Robert  John  Coster,  D.  D . 

Sister  Mary . 

J.  Warren  Lytle . 

AYm.  Ralston  Crabbe,  Ph.  D  .. 
Alice  M.  Thurston . 

Madame  Marie  Hrsula . 

James  H.  Kennedy . 

John  Meigs,  Ph.D . 

N.  P.  Bish . 

H.  H.  Pounds,  A.  M . 

AY.  L.  Smith,  A.  B . 

G.  H.  Me  Bay.  A.  B . 

A.  W.  Wilson,  jr.,R.  W.  Eair 
Bev.BrotherCondidian.E.S.C- 

Mother  Mary . . . 

Rev.  Thos.  M.  Cann,  LL.  D., 
AYaltei  H.  Buell,  A.  M. 

E.M.  Simpson,  act’gprincipal. 

Erances  M.  Buchan . 

D.  C.  Weller . 

David  H.  Seneff,  A.  B . 

Arthur  H.  Tomlinson . 


*  Statistics  of  1896-97. 


a  No  report. 
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Religious 

denomina¬ 

tion. 

Sec¬ 

ond¬ 

ary 

in¬ 

struct¬ 

ors. 

Students. 

Length  of  course  in  years. 

>> 

PH 

c3 

a 

u 

(V 

rO 

a 

£ 

Number  of  volumes  in  library. 

Value  of 
grounds, 
build- 
ings, 
lurni- 
ture, 
and  sci¬ 
entific 
appa¬ 
ratus. 

Second¬ 
ary  stu¬ 
dents. 

Elemen¬ 
tary  stu¬ 
dents. 

Preparing  for 
college. 

Gradu¬ 
ates  in 
1898. 

College 
prepara¬ 
tory  stu¬ 
dents  in 
the  class 
that 
gradu¬ 
ated  in 
1898. 

Clas¬ 

sical 

course. 

Scien¬ 

tific 

course. 

r2 

s 

Female.  | 

6 

'<3 

a 

o 

r<a 

a 

pH 

Male. 

© 

'3 

a 

<o 

pq 

r2 

S 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

|  Female. 

Female. 

4 

5 

6 

7 

§ 

© 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

IS 

S© 

45 
©  1 

21 

22 

8 

1 

100 

o 

100 

o 

0 

25 

0 

| _ 

0 

$200, 000 

1540 

3 

10 

0 

40 

0 

24 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1541 

0 

10 

0 

57 

0 

9 

0 

5 

0 

6 

0 

2 

6 

1,200 

20,  000 

1542 

.2 

22 

314 

0 

17 

40 

o 

500 

200.  000 

1543 

4 

10 

34 

64 

85 

146 

1544 

1 

6 

0 

20 

0 

10 

300 

1545 

Nonscct  . . 

1 

239 

0 

1496 

0 

57 

c 

3 

239 

15,  820 

3,  330,  000 

1546 

Non  sect  . . 

6 

0 

40 

0 

60 

0 

40 

0 

40 

0 

12 

0 

11 

0 

50,  000 

1547 

Nonsect  . . 

0 

11 

0 

45 

0 

8 

0 

8 

1548 

Friends . . . 

3 

H 

81 

60 

132 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

7 

0 

0 

4 

0 

3,  453 

1549 

Nonsect  . . 

0 

14 

0 

119 

0 

36 

0 

9 

0 

11 

0 

1 

0 

1550 

R.  C . 

0 

5 

o 

35 

15 

30 

0 

4 

4 

4,  000 

300,  000 

1551 

R.  C . 

0 

7 

0 

48 

48 

100 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

5 

0 

0 

4 

0 

9,  800 

1552 

Ev.Luth.. 

2 

2 

0 

11 

o 

27 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

1523 

Non  sect  .. 

1 

4 

0 

, 

6 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

!  o 

0 

3 

1  500 

1554 

1 

Nonseet  .. 

0 

5 

0 

15 

0 

25 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

3,000 

50,  000 

1555 

Friends. .. 

13 

14 

300 

0 

115 

0 

24 

0 

5 

0 

2,300 

120,  000 

;  1556 

Nonsect  . . 

1 

6 

0 

40 

10 

45 

0 

6 

o 

6 

0! 

1557 

Epis _ _ _ 

0 

i 

35 

0 

5 

0 

5 

4 

0 

2,  000 

1558 

R.  C . 

0 

7 

0 

37 

o 

78 

0 

2 

0 

3 

1,200 

1559 

Nonsect  .. 

8 

7: 

218! 

103 

12 

107 

20 

2 

80 

20 

25 

15 

15 

10 

Q 

0 

1 . . 

15C0 

Nonsect  .. 

12 

0 

187 

0 

28 

0 

50 

0 

50 

0 

20 

0 

20 

0 

5 

0 

1,  000  ■  120,  000 

1561 

Nonsect  .. 

3 

13 

0 

59 

40 

104 

0 

21 

0 

5 

0 

3 

4 

i  nnn1 

1562 

R.  C . 

0 

5 

0 

40 

0 

35 

0 

40 

0 

5 

0 

r 

o 

3,  000 

60,  000 

1563 

Non  sect  .. 

2 

0 

20 

20 

25 

17 

3 

0 

1  0 

3 

o 

800 

1,  500 

1564 

Non  sect  . . 

17 

0 

150 

0 

25 

0 

70 

0 

80 

0 

30 

0 

30 

0 

4 

150 

4,  500 

405j  000 

1565 

Nonsect . . 

2 

0 

42 

24 

20 

20 

5 

0 

...J 

4 

24 

1,  700 

1566 

Ger.  Ref . . 

1 

1 

23 

23 

10 

12 

5 

2 

3 

0 

3 

6 

2 

0 

4 

3,000 

25,  000 

1567 

Reformed . 

2 

1 

9 

13 

15 

10 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

300 

5,  000 

1568 

Nonsect  .. 

\ 

2 

15 

25 

15 

20 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

5,  000 

1569 

Nonsect  . . 

5 

1 

65 

0 

15 

0 

25 

0 

35 

0 

20 

0 

20 

0 

4 

0 

400 

50, 000 

1570 

R.  G . 

7 

0 

150 

o 

80 

0 

60 

0 

50 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3,  000 

120,  000 

1571 

R.  C . 

0 

4 

10 

!  50 

125 

232 

0 

2 

2 

0 

2 

19 

4 

0 

3,  000 

1572 

Presb . 

4 

2 

86 

45 

19 

9 

26 

9 

18 

0 

10 

4 

4 

0 

40,  000 

1573 

Bapt . 

2 

2 

24 

16 

8 

8 

1 

0 

1 

0 

3 

2 

0 

o 

3 

o 

3,  000 

1574 

Epis . 

0 

|  3 

0 

1  30 

0 

30 

0 

2 

0 

1 

4 

1575 

Nonsect  .. 

1 

I  0 

16 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1576 

IT.  Breth . . 

*' 

. 

10 

32 

47 

128 

8 

2 

8 

12 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

2, 000 

22,  000 

1577 

Friends... 

3 

1  3 

41 

22 

2L 

1  25 

5 

8 

30 

1  20 

1  16 

4 

11 

4 

5 

0 

200 

45.  000 

1578 

I 

I 

1579 

1580 

1581 

1582 

1583 

1584 

1585 

1586 

1587 

1588 

1589 

1590 

1591 

1592 

1593 

1594 

1595 

1596 

1597 

1598 

1599  j 

1600 

1601 

1602 

1603 

1604 

1605 

1606 

1607 

1608 

1609 

1610 

1611 

1612 

1613 

1614 

1615 

1616 

1617 

1618 

1619 

1620 


EDUCATION 


Table  43. — Statistics  of  private  Itiyh  schools,  endowed  academies,  seminaries, 


State  and  post-office. 


Name. 


Principal. 


1 


2 


3 


Pennsylvania— continued. 


Torresdale - 

Towanda . . 

"Washington  ... 

- do . . 

W  aterford _ 

"West  Chester. 

"West  Newton. 
"West  Sunhury, 
"W  esttown - 

Wilkesbarre . . 

- do . . 

- do . 

"Williamsport . . 

"Wyncote . . 

York . . 


Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart.... I 
Susquehanna  Collegiate  Institute  * 

Trinity  Hall . 

"Washington  Seminary . 

Waterford  Academy* . 

Darlington  Seminary  for  Young 
Ladies. 

West  Newton  Academy . 

West  Sunhury  Academy . 

Westtown  Boarding  School  (Or¬ 
thodox). 

Harry  Hillman  Academy . 

Wilkesbarre  Female  Institute. . . . 

St.  Mary’s  Academy . 

Williamsport  Dickinson  Seminary 

Chelton  Hills  School . 

York  Collegiate  Institute . 


Mother  M.  J.  Keller . 

E.  E.  Quinlan,  A.  M . 

Wm.  W.  Smith,  A.  M . 

Mrs.  Martha  N.  McMillan _ 

J.  C.  Spencer . 

Richard  Darlington . 

J.  C.  Meloy,  D.  D . 

Hugh  Nevin . 

William  F.  Wickersbam . 

Harry  C.  Davis,  A.  M.,  L.H.D. 
Miss  Elizabeth  H.  Rockwell . . 

Sisters  of  Mercy . 

Rev.  E.  J.  Gray,  D.  D.,  presi¬ 
dent. 

Mrs.  E.  W.  Heacock,  Miss 
Heacock. 

E.  T.  J effers . 


RHODE  ISLAND. 

East  Greenwich . 

Pawtucket . 

Providence  (48  Snow  st.)  .. 

Providence  (Elmhurst)  .... 

Providence  (Hope  st.) . 

Providence  (119  Franklin 
st.). 

Providence  (Angell  st.) _ j 

Providence  (Broad  st.) . | 

Providence  (15  Greene  st.) . j 

Providence  (280Benefitst,).l 
Providence  (547  Elmwood  j 
ave.). 

Providence  (26  Cabot  st.)  ..j 
Woonsocket . j 


The  East  Greenwich  Academy  . . . 
Cole’s  English  and  Classical  School 
English  and  Classical  School . 

Female  Academy  of  the  Sacred 
Heart.  * 

Friends’  New  England  Boarding 
School.* 

La  Salle  Academy . 


Rev.FrancisD.Blakeslee.D.D. 

C.  A.  Cole,  A.M . 

Charles  B.  Goff,  Ph.  D.,  How¬ 
ard  M.  Rice,  A.  M. 

Sarah  Jones  . 

Augustine  Jones . 

Brother  Peter . 


The  Lincoln  School . . 

St.  Xavier  s  Academy . . 

School  for  Young  Ladies . 

School  for  Young  Ladies  *. . . 
Slade  Mansion  Select  School 


Ednah  G.  Bowen,  Margaret 
Gilman. 

Sister  M.  Fidelis . 

Mrs.  Annie  F.  Fielden,  Miss 
Harriet  R.  Chase. 

Miss  Irene  Saniewska . . 

Mrs.  Ruthven  T.  Slade . 


Wheeler’s  (Miss)  School  for  Girls.  Miss  Mary  C.  Wheeler. 
Convent  of  Jesus  and  Mary .  Mary  St.  Stephen . 


SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


Adamsviile . 

Aiken  . 

Anderson . 

Bates  burg . 

Beaufort . 

Camden . 

Charleston . . . 

- do . . . 

Charleston  (Corning  st.) _ 

Charleston . 

Charleston  (47  Meeting  st.) . 

Charleston  (141  Meeting  st.) 

Chester . 

Clinton . 


Palmetto  High  School . 

Aiken  Institute  * . 

Patrick  Military  Institute . 

Bateshurg High  School* . 

Harbison  Institute  . . 

Browning  Home  and  Industrial 
School. 

Academy  of  Our  Lady  of  Mercy*. 

High  School  of  Charleston . 

Gihbes’s  (Misses)  Private  School. 
The  Porter  Military  Academy. . . . 
Smith’s  (Mrs.)  School  for  Young 
Ladies. 

University  School . 

Brainerd  institute . 

Thornwell  Orphanage . 


S.  D.  Shackleford . 

L.  W.  Dick . 

John  B.  Patrick . 

D.  W.  Daniel . 

George  Milton  Elliott . 

Miss  hi.  A.  Crouch . 

Sister  Mary  Agatha . 

Virgil  C.  Dibble . 

Misses  S.  P.  andE.S.  Gibbes. 

Charles  J.Colcock . 

Mrs.  Isabel  A.  Smith . 


Edward  F.  Mayberry,  M.  A  . . . 

John  S.  Marq  uis . 

Rev.  Wm.P.  Jacobs,  D.D . 


*  Statistics  of  1896-97. 


PRIVATE  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS, 


2321 


and  other  private  secondary  schools  for  the  scholastic  year  1S97-9S — Continued. 


Religious 

denomina¬ 

tion. 

Sec¬ 

ond¬ 

ary 

in¬ 

struct¬ 

ors. 

Students. 

Length  of  course  in  years. 

Number  in  military  drill. 

Number  of  volumes  in  library. 

Value  of 
grounds, 
build- 
ings: 
furni¬ 
ture, 
and  sci¬ 
entific 
appa¬ 
ratus. 

Second¬ 
ary  stu¬ 
dents. 

Elemen¬ 
tary  stu¬ 
dents. 

Preparing  for 
college. 

Gradu¬ 
ates  in 
1898. 

College 
prepara¬ 
tory  stu 
dents  in 
the  class 
that 
gradu¬ 
ated  in 
1898. 

Clas¬ 

sical 

course. 

Scien¬ 

tific 

course. 

3 

© 

S 

© 

r2 

A 

Female. 

© 

A 

© 

9 

© 

|  Male. 

Female. 

© 

a 

r2 

13 

a 

© 

Male. 

Female. 

© 

Female. 

4 

3 

6 

7 

8 

9 

io 

ia 

IS 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

3© 

SI 

S3 

R.  C . 

0 

10 

0 

115 

0 

o 

o 

0 

0 

o 

n 

8 

2,  000 

$150, 000 

3 

4 

28 

57 

30 

60 

V 

6 

0 

4 

0 

3 

0 

1,  000 

35,  000 

6 

1 

27 

0 

o 

d 

8 

o 

7 

o 

27 

2,000 

100,  000 

o 

4 

0 

45 

0 

150 

15 

18 

0 

3 

4 

2’,  000 

60.  000 

Nonsect  .. 

2 

1 

32 

25 

10 

7 

20 

13 

10 

5 

0 

2 

0 

0 

5 

*"*6 

500 

10, 000 

Nonsect  .. 

0 

5 

0 

50 

° 

10 

0 

5 

0 

3 

0 

7 

0 

2 

3 

0 

1,  000 

25,  000 

Nonsect  .. 

1 

0 

7 

4 

23 

21 

5 

2 

2 

0 

4 

2 

4 

2 

3 

0 

20 

50 

2 

1 

10 

28 

30 

62 

0 

6 

0 

Friends . . . 

9 

10 

47 

43 

43 

37 

0 

2 

3 

0 

13 

9 

3 

2 

4 

0 

5,  200 

Nonsect  .. 

5 

2 

91 

0 

0 

0 

14 

0 

18 

0 

9 

0 

6 

0 

0 

300 

70,  000 

0 

0 

50 

n 

40 

0 

8 

0 

11 

R.  C . 

0 

10 

15 

50 

235 

515 

0 

20 

0 

20 

2 

0 

M.  E . 

5 

2 

60 

50 

67 

114; 

12 

3 

23 

22 

10 

1 

4 

0 

200,  000 

Nonsect  .. 

1 

2 

4 

21 

9 

1 

16 

1 

8 

4 

0 

10,  000 

Presb . 

4 

3 

54 

44 

0 

0 

15 

4 

10 

6 

8 

4 

8 

4 

5 

3, 000 

105,  000 

IT.  E . 

4 

8 

49 

47 

32 

30 

1 

0 

3 

1 

5 

7 

4 

2 

4 

64,  500 

Nonsect  .. 

2 

1 

17 

5 

51 

7j 

2 

0 

7 

1 

7 

0 

3 

0 

0 

350 

6,  000 

Nonsect  .. 

13 

1 

95 

0 

68 

0 

50 

0 

15 

0 

16 

0 

7 

0 

*"4 

95 

1,100 

100, 000 

R.  C . 

0 

13 

0 

45 

0 

25 

o 

o 

0 

o 

0 

8 

o 

5 

4 

5,  000 

Friends . . . 

7 

4 

60 

75 

15 

17 

17 

20 

31 

37 

8 

21 

8 

18 

4 

0 

6,  500 

524,  308 

R.C . 

8 

0 

103 

o 

80 

o 

1 

84 

0 

10 

0 

9 

0 

5 

0 

1,  200 

150,  000 

Nonsect  .. 

1 

0 

0 

60 

0 

30 

0 

6 

0 

5 

4 

2,  000 

R.  C . 

0 

5 

0 

56 

7 

43 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

10 

4 

600 

Nonsect  .. 

0 

10 

0 

25 

0 

13 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

”0 

Nonsect  . . 

6 

10 

0 

60 

Nonsect  .. 

1 

3 

0 

11 

73 

96 

4 

Non  sect  .. 

3 

7 

0 

35 

0 

25 

0 

8 

30,  000 

R.  C . 

0 

3 

1 

18 

0 

Nonsect  .. 

1 

0 

10 

15 

30 

15 

1 

3 

0 

I 

150 

700 

Nonsect  .. 

3 

0 

23 

29 

99 

72 

3 

4 

2 

0 

5 

10 

2 

4 

3 

0 

200 

15,  000 

Nonsect  .. 

4 

0 

60 

0 

18 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

7 

0 

1 

0 

3 

10 

1,000 

Nonsect  . 

2 

0 

30 

21 

60 

42 

12 

6 

4 

3 

I 

Presb  . 

2 

1 

5 

11 

74 

99 

1 

0 

5 

11 

3 

0 

6,  000 

M.  E . 

0 

2 

10 

20 

40 

80 

3 

0 

200 

R.  C . 

0 

3 

0 

45 

0 

50 

0 

4 

0 

4 

5 

200 

40,  000 

Nonsect  .. 

5 

0 

158 

0 

24 

0 

15 

0 

30 

0 

13 

0 

13 

0 

4 

’*’6 

100 

30,  000 

Nonsect  .. 

0 

10 

0 

36 

0 

7 

0 

1 

4 

210 

500 

Epis . 

5 

0 

52 

0 

18 

0 

1 

0 

1  5 

0 

16 

o 

6 

o 

3 

33 

Epis . 

0 

2 

0 

66 

0 

35 

0 

2 

0 

o 

0 

9 

0 

2 

4 

0 

2,  000 

Epis . 

2 

0 

25 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

1 

o 

4 

0 

3 

0 

5 

0 

300 

Presb . 

2 

1 

1 

9 

83 

82 

1 

0 

3 

11 

3 

300 

10,  000 

Presb . 

3 

4 

18 

42 

48 

57 

0 

9 

4 

l"'o 

5,  559 

60,  000 

1579 

1580 

1581 

1582 

1583 

1584 

1585 

1586 

1587 

1588 

1589 

1590 

1591 

1592 

1593 


1594 

1595 

1596 

1597 

1598 

1599 

1600 

1601 

1602 

1603 

1604 

1605 

1606 


1607 

1608 

1609 

1610 
1611 
1612 

1613 

1614 

1615 

1616 

1617 

1618 

1619 

1620 


ED  98- 


-146 


23‘2 

1621 

1622 

1623 

1624 

1625 

1626 

1627 

1628 

1629 

1630 

1631 

1632 

1833 

1634 

1635 

1636 

1637 

1638 

1639 

1640 

1641 

1642 

1643 

1644 

1645 

1646 

1647 

1648 

1649 

1650 

1651 

1652 

1653 

1654 

1655 

1656 

1657 

1658 

1659 

1660 

1661 

1662 

1663 

1664 

1665 

1666 

1667 

1668 

1669 

1670 

1671 

1672 

1673 

1674 


EDUCATION  REPORT,  1897-98. 


Table  43. — State 


State  and  post-office. 


1 


SOUTH  CAKOLINA— COnt’d. 

Cokesbury . 

Columbia . 

Conway . 

Gaffney . 

Hartsville . 

Honea  Path . . 

Jordan . 

Kershaw . 

Lexington . 

Manning . 

McCcll . 

Manning . j 

Parnassus . 

Keedy  Creek . 

Reidville . 

. do . 

Rock  Hill . 

Sumter . 

. do . 

Walhalla . 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Burnside . 

Canton  . 

Scotland . 

Sioux  Palls . 

. do . 

Sturgis . 

Wessington . 

TENNESSEE. 

Athens  . . 

Atoka . 

Bellbuckle . 

Big  Sandy . 

Bloomingdale . 

Bluff  City . 

Brownsville . 

Butler . .  . 

Camden . 

Campbellsville . 

Carthage . . 

Cedar  Hill . 

Centerville . . 

Chapel  Hill . 

Chattanooga . 

. do . 

Chuckey  City . . 

Clarksville  .. . 

Cleveland . . 

Clifton . 

Cloverdale . . . 

Columbia  . . 

Cornersville . 

Culleoka . 

Cumberland  City . 

Dayton . . . 

Decaturville . 


•tics  of  private  high  schools,  endowed  academies,  seminaries , 


Name. 


Principal. 


2 


Cokesbury  Conference  School  *  . . . 

Benedict  College . 

Burroughs  School . 

Gaffney  High  School . 

Welsh  Neck  High  School . . 

Honea  Path  High  School . 

Jordan  Academy . 

Union  Institute . 

Palmetto  Collegiate  Institute . 

Manning  Academy  * . 

McColl  High  School . 

Manning  Collegiate  Institute . 

Parnassus  High  School . 

Dothan  High  School* . 

Reidville  Female  College . 

Reidville  Male  High  School . 

Presbyterian  High  School . 

St.  Joseph’s  Academy . . 

The  Sumter  Institute . 

McCollough’s  (Miss)  School . 


3 


Rev.  J.  B.  Game,  A.  M.,  rectcr. 

A.  C.  Osbom,  A.  M.,  D.  D . 

M.  C.  Woods . 

S.  A.  Chambers . 

J.  W.  Gaines . 

J.  C.  Harper . 

Gist  Gee,  A.  B . 

Rev.  F.  M.  Hemphill . 

O.  D.  Seay . 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Alsbrook . 

E.  E.  Craven . 

E.  J.  Browne . 

Mrs.  A.  A.  Rogers . 

S.H.  McGhee . 

DavidBalharrie  Simpson,  B.  A. 

Geo.  Briggs . 

E.  L.  Barnes  and  A.  R.  Banks. . 

Sister  M.  Loretto . 

Mrs.  L.  A.  Browne . 

Miss  E.  H.  McCollough . 


Ward  Academy . 

I  Augustana  Coilege . 

Scotland  Academy . . 

All  Saints’  School . . . 

Sioux  Falls  University  * . 

St.  Martin’s  Academy . 

Wessington  Springs  Seminary. . . . 


Olivia  Herron . 

Anthony  G.  Tuve . ! 

Rev.  Calvin  H.  French,  A.  B  . . 

Miss  Helen  S.  Peabody . 

Alfred  B.  Price,  A.  M . . 

Sister  Victoria . 

J.  G.  Baird . 


Athens  Female  Academy. . . 

Robinson  High  School . 

Webb  School . 

Big  Sandy  High  School* . 

Kingsley  Seminary . 

Zollicoffer  Institute . 

Brownsville  Female  Collego . 

Holly  Springs  College . 

Benton  Seminary . 

Campbellsville  High  School . 

Geneva  Academy  *... . 

Cedar  Hill  Institute* . 

Centerville  High  School* . 

Chapel  Hill  Academy . 

Chattanooga  College  for  Young 
Ladies. 

English  and  French  School . 

Wesleyan  Academy . 

Clarksville  Female  Academy . 

Centenary  Female  College* . 

Clifton  Masonic  Academy . 

Cloverdale  Seminary . 

Columbia  Institute . 

Presbyterian  Collegiate  Institute  * 

Culleoka  Academy . . 

Cumberland  City  Academy 

Dayton  University . 

Decaturville  High  School... 

*  Statistics  of  1896-97. 


L.  L.  H.  Carlock . 

R.  E.  Robinson . 

W.  R.  and  J.  M.  Webb . 

Jno.  T.  Hill . 

Joseph  H.  Ketron,  A.  M . 

J.  J.  Walford,  A.  B . 

C.  A.  Folk,  president . . 

James  H.  Smith . 

I.  Wirt  Evans . 

R.  L.  Kimbrough . 

Geo.  B.  Williamson . 

J.  W.  L.  Greene . 

R.  S.  Ballow . 

W.  E.  Thompson . 

John  L.  Cooper,  A.  M . 

Misses  Duval . 

W.  F.  Piper . 

H.  W.  Browder,  A.  M . 

J.  A.  Stubblefield . 

C.  H.  Walker  . . 

W.  A.  Bell . 

Mrs.  Esther  H.  Shoup,  D.  D  . . . 

R.  D.  Hall . 

John  P.  Graham . 

Bayer  &  McCoy . 

W  E.  Rogers,  A.  B . 

C.  C.  Newhill . 
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and  oilier  private  secondary  schools  for  the  scholastic  year  1897-98 — Continued. 


Students. 
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struct¬ 

ors. 
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dents. 

Elemen¬ 
tary  stu¬ 
dents. 

Preparing  for 
college. 

1 

Gradu¬ 
ates  in 
1898. 

College 
prepara¬ 
tory  stu¬ 
dents  in 
the  class 
that 
gradu¬ 
ated  in 
1898. 

Length  of  course  in  years. 

Eumber  in  military  drill. 

Eumber  of  volumes  in  library 

Clas¬ 

sical 

course. 

Scien¬ 

tific 

course. 

r2 

3 

Female.  | 

© 

l3 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

r2 

S 

rS 

a 

s 

© 

r2 

13 

S 

|  Female. 

1  Male. 

|  Female. 

© 

13 

a 

Female. 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

io 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

IS 

19 

i  © 

1  e* 

21 

M  E  So 

1 

0 

12 

3 

10 

3 

0 

0 

4 

n 

3 

35 

32 

58 

127 

10 

13 

I 

13 

14 

6 

1 

4 

u 

0 

Q 

2,400 

1 

1 

2 

£ 

l 

2 

0 

4 

500 

1 

16 

59 

5 

3 

1 

2 

.... 

JL 

25 1 

Wipt 

o 

T 

20 

25 

1  A 

0 

0 

0 

/j  ^ 

75 

150 

1 

o 

18 

15 

60 

6 
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5 

3 

1  3 

o 

Eonsect  .. 

1 

1 

2 

14 

38 

33 

0 

i 

0 

1  1 

0 

5 

!  0 

1 

4 

0 

150 

1 

9 

34 

62 

30 

3 

6 

4 

5 

1  4 

5 

5 

0 

1 

o 

o 

30 

40 

o 

2 

o 

2 

1 

2 

9 

87 

10 

12 

o 

1  0 

94 

■  g7 

A 
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349 

1 

1 

5 

5 

36 

1 

4 

i 

tt 

3 

U 

0 

125 

1 

2 

15 

10 

40 

35 

10 

8 

10 

8 

0 

9 

0 

0 

2 

10 

8 

SS 

18 

1 

0 

■o 

0' 

0 

Eonsect  ... 

1 

0 

4 

26 

27 

4 

1 

1 

0 

2 

o 

2 

0 

50 

Eonsect  .. 

1 

1 

0 

30 

0 

40 

0 

0 

0 

,  0 

0 

3 

0 

3 

j  4 

1,  oool 

Presb - 

ll 

0 

25 

0 

59 

0 

8 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 

3 

6 

500 

Presb - 

2I 

0 

70. 

0 

8 

0 

25 

0 

10 

:  o 

1 

0 

1 

0 

4 

50 

200 

E,  C . 

0 

3 

0 

30 

0 

26 

0] 

3 

0 

3 

Presb . 

0; 

3 

0| 

30 

0 

50 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

200 

P.  E . 

0 

2 

5 

9 

15 

23 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

60 

Cong . 

2 

' 

3 

31 

23 

4 

2 

12 

5 

0 

0 

3 

1 

3 

1 

4 

0 

500 

Lnth. . 

4 

1 

38 

25 

40 

35 

18 

0 

5 

'  0 

3 

5 

2 

2 

3 

0 

1,  025 

Presb _ 

1 

!  2 

33 

15 

1 

0 

2 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i  3 

0 

2.0G 

Epis _ 

0 

9 

0 

55 

0 

80 

0 

2 

0 

3 

0 

2 

0 

Bapt. . . ... 

2 

1 

25 

35 

35 

8 

6 

5 

4 

2 

1 

4 

0 

700 

It.  C . 

0 

1 

6 

30 

80 

100 

0 

2 

0 

4 

Free  Meth 

2 

1 

29 

25 

42 

30 

2 

3 

3 

2 

2 

8 

1 

9 

4 

0 

1,000 

Meth . 

1 

3 

0 

78 

0 

45 

0 

8 

A 

0 

200 

Eonsect  .. 

1 

1 

13 

19 

T± 
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M.E.  So  .. 

5 

0 
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37 

0 

0 

2 

A 

1 

0 

21 

11 

21 

11 

0 

|  2,743 

Eonsect  .. 

1 

0 

35 

30 

40 

34 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

o 

M.E...... 

4 

0 

25 

7 

70 

36 

8 

2 

A 

0 

0 

!  -o 

0 

0 

1  -i 

0 

30 

Eonsect  ... 

1 

1 

27 

33 

75 

82 

4 

3 

2 

1 

2 

4 

2. 

3 

4 

0 

300; 

Bapt _ 

1 

6 

7 

35 

8 

25 

0 

si 

0, 

1 

3 

o 

1,  509! 

Eonsect  .. 

2 

1 

76 

51 

76 

52 

6 

3. 

4 

5 

0 

1 

650; 

Eonsect  ... 

1 

0 

10 

8 

40 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Eon  sect  ... 

2 

0 

23 

21 

29 

37 

1 

0 

1 

4 

0 

6 

0 

0 

3 

0 

. 

20 

Eonsect . .! 

1 

0 

7 

6 

29 

34 

4 

4! 

3 

0 

2001 

M.  E.  So  . . 

2 

0 

17 

10 

45 

40 

3 

1 

4 

G 

200 

Eonsect  ... 

2 

0 

14 

23 

59 

63 

.... 

. 1 

Eonsect  . . 

1 

0 

20 

25 

55 

40 

0 

11° 

Eonsect  .. 

1 

3 

0- 

30 

0 

15 

0 

4 

Gl 

2 

1,  700 

Eonsect .. 

0 

4 

9 

20 

1 

o 

1 

1 

j 

4 

250 

Meth . 

1 

1 

15 

20 

41 

43 

l  0 

0 

8 

7 

4 

3 

2 

0 

3 

300 

M.E.  So  .. 

1 

6 

0 

30 

0 

65 

0 

4 

o 

1,  000 

Metb . 

4 

10 

o 

136 

0 

0 

1 

0 

13 

G 

12 

o 

300 

Eonsect... 

2 

2 

41 

34 

48 

39 

.... 

8 

4 

10 

4 

10 

4 

9 

0 

200 

Eonsect  .. 

1 

1 

16 

18 

5 

0 

1 

2 

o 

200 

Epis _ 

0 

3 

2 

40 

15 

62 

1 

1 

0 

g 

0 

1 

8,000 

Presb . 

1 

0 

36 

24 

44 

31 

0 

0 

0 

0, 

3 

0 

Eonsect .. 

1 

0 

10 

10 

20 

10 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

4 

0 

1,000 

Eonsect  .. 

2 

2 

34 

31 

64 

56 

0 

2 

2 

3 

o 

2 

4 

o 

375 

Eonsect  .. 

1 

1 

30 

25 

20 

30 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

250 

Eonsect  .. 

1 

0 

19 

9 

71 

51 

0 

0 

0 

0 

l1 

0 

Value  of 
grounds, 
'  build¬ 
ings, 
furni¬ 
ture 
and  sci¬ 
entific 
appa¬ 
ratus. 


22 


$5,000  1621 
70, 000|  1622 
. I  1623 


10,  000 
1,200 
1,  250; 
2,500! 
1,500 

2,000 

3, 000 


15,  000 
2,  000 
20,000 


20, 000 


1624 

1025 

1626 

1627 

1628 

1629 

1630 

1631 

1632 

1633 
1G34 

1635 

1636 

1637 

1638 

1639 
1610 


11,  000 
10,  000 
10,  000! 
60, 000 
30,  OOOj 

13,  500 


5001 

2,  500; 

3,  700 
1,  000 
2, 200, 
3,  500 


5,  000 

2,  000 

3. 500 
2,000 
4,  000 
1,800 

2.500 


1641 

1642 

1643 

1644 

1645 

1646 

1647 


1648 

1649 

1650 

1651 

1652 

1653 

1654 

1655 

1656 

1657 

1658 

1659 

1660 
1661 
1662 


4,000 
2,000 
10,  000 
75,  000 
3, 000 


1663 

1664 

1665 

1666 

1667 

1668 


30,  000 
1,  000 
800 
7, 000 


1,600 


1669 

1670 

1671 

1672 

1673 

1674 


1675 

1676 

1677 

1678 

1679 

1680 

1681 

1682 

1683 

1684 

1685 

1686 

1687 

1688 

1689 

1690 

1691 

1692 

1693 

1694 

1695 

1696 

1697 

1698 

1699 

1700 

1701 

1702 

1703 

1704 

1705 

1706 

1707 

1708 

1709 

1710 

1711 

1712 

1713 

1714 

1715 

1716 

1717 

1718 

1719 

1720 

1721 

1722 

1723 

1724 

1725 

1726 

1727 

1728 

1729 

1730 

1731 
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Table  43. — Statistics  of  private  high  schools,  endowed  academics,  seminaries 


State  and  post-office. 


Name. 


Principal. 


1 


2 


3 


Tennessee — continued. 


Dover . 

Doyle  Station 

Dresden . 

Duck  River... 
Evensville.... 


Fayetteville .... 

. do . 

Friendsville 

Gillen  water . 

Gordons  ville. . . . 
Grand  Junction 

Grandview . 

Graysville . 

Grassy  Cove.... 

Henderson . 

Hilham  . . 

Jackson . 

Jasper . 

_ do . 

Kingston . 

Knoxville . 


_ do . 

Lawson . 

Leipers  Fork 

Lewisburg . 

Loudon . 

Louisville . 

Lynchburg  . 

Lynnville . 

McKenzie . 

McLemoresville 


Martin  ... 
Maryvillo. 


Memphis  (366  Poplar  st.)  . . 

Memphis . 

Middleton . 

Midway . 

Mont  Eagle . 

Mount  Juliet . 

Mount  Pleasant . 

Mulberry . 

Murfreesboro . 

Nashville . 

_ do . . . 

_ do . 

. do . 

. do . 

. do . 

. do . 

New  Market . 

Orlinda . 

Ottway  (Morelock) . 

Parrottsville . 

Ready  ville . 

Rogers  ville . 

. do . 

St.  Clair . 


Fort  Donelson  Academy . 

Doyle  College . 

Dresden  High  School* . 

Shady  Grove  Institute  * . 

Tennessee  Valley  Baptist  Insti¬ 
tute. 

Dick  White  College . 

Fayetteville  Collegiate  Institute. . 

Friendsville  Academy . 

Alum  Well  Academy . 

Gordonsville  High  School . 

Male  and  Female  Institute  * . 

Grandview  Normal  Institute . 

Southern  Industrial  School* . 

Grassy  Cove  Academy  * . 

Jackson  District  High  School  .... 

The  Fisk  Academy . 

Lane  College . 

Pryor  Training  School . 

Sam  Houston  Academy  * . 

V anderbilt  Preparatory  Academy  * 
Baker-Himel  University  School . . 

East  Tennessee  Female  Institute. 

Holston  Institute* . 

Hillsboro  High  School . 

Haynes-McLean  School . . 

Loudon  College . 

Ewing  and  Jefferson  College . 

Lynchburg  Normal  Academy  .... 

Lynnville  Academy . 

McTyeire  Institute . 

McLemoresville  Collegiate  Insti¬ 
tute. 

McFerrin  College . 

Friends’  School,  Normal  and  Pre¬ 
paratory.* 

St.  Mary’s  School . 

University  School . 

Middleton  High  School* . 

Midway  High  School . 

Fairmount  College  * . 

Mount  Juliet  High  School  * . 

Howard  Institute . 

Mulberry  Training  School . 

Murfreesboro  Academy  * . 

Boscobel  Female  College* . 

Bowen  Academic  School . 

Montgomery  Bell  Academy . 

Paxton  Academic  School . 

St.  Cecilia’s  Academy . 

St.  Joseph’s  Academy . 

University  School . 

New  Market  Academy . 

Orlinda  Normal  Academy . 

Ottway  College . 

Parrottsville  Academy . 

Readyville  High  School . 

McMinn  Academy  * . 

Swift  Memorial  Institute . 

St.  Clair  Academy  * . 


Jesse  E.  Morgan . 

J.  T.  Rennolds . 

Miss  M.  Chiles . 

T.  H.  Caraway,  J.  M.  Parish. . . 

I.  N.  Odom . 

J.  M.  Langston,  jr . 

J ames  A.  Tate . . 

J.  H.  Moore,  A.  B . 

J.E.  Caldwell . 

T.  L.  Ballow,  A.  B. . . . 

W.  R.  Lewellen . 

Prof.  G.  W.  Wright . 

Wm.  T.  Bland . 

T.  J.  Miles . 

Rev.  J.  G.  Williams . 

S.D.Bilyen . 

R.  T.  Brown . 

J.  R.  Hunter . 

H.  R.  Gilliam . 

Rufus  J.  Clark . 

Lewis  M.  G.  Baker,  C.  M. 

Himel. 

Charles  C.  Ross . 

R.  H.  Freeland . 

James  E.  Scobey . 

W.  D.  Hudgins,  Jas.  E.  Terry  . 

A.  E.  Handlv . 

Rev.  M.  A.  Hunt . 

W.  W.  Templeton . 

W.  B.  Davidson . 

Joshua  H.  Harrison . 

A.  S.  Humphrey . 

A.  T.  Ramsey . 

D.  R.  Haworth . 

Sister  Superior . 

Werts  and  Rhea . 

L.  E.  Wood . 

J.  W.  Lucas . 

Miss  S.  P.  Du  Bose . 

W.  A.  Caldwell . 

J.  A.  Bostick,  J.  H.  Dinning- . . 

R.  H.  Peoples . 

C.  C.  Crittenden . 

H.  G.  Lamar,  president . 

A.  G.  Bowen,  A.  M  . . 

S. M.  D.  Clark . 

Alex.  S.  Paxton . . 

Mother  Frances . 

Sister  Mary  Xavier . 

Clarence  B .  W  allace . 

Francis  A.  Penland . 

William  McNeeley . 

J.  K.  P.  Saylor,  acting  principal 

R.  P.  Dris’kill . 

Bedford  Forrest  Hines . 

Leslie  Walker . 

Rev.  N.  H.  Franklin,  A.  M _ 

Geo.  L.  Wolfe . 


*  Statistics  of  1896-97. 
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and  other  private  secondary  schools  for  the  scholastic  year  1897 -9 S — Continued. 


Religious 

denomina¬ 

tion. 

Sec¬ 

ond¬ 

ary 

in¬ 

struct¬ 

ors. 

Students. 

Length  of  course  in  years. 

Number  in  military  drill. 

Number  of  volumes  in  library. 

Value  of 
grounds, 
build- 
ings, 
furni¬ 
ture, 
and  sci¬ 
entific 
appa¬ 
ratus. 

Second¬ 
ary  stu¬ 
dents. 

Elemen¬ 
tary  stu¬ 
dents. 

Preparing  for 
college. 

Grad¬ 
uates  in 
1898. 

College 
prepara¬ 
tory  stu¬ 
dents  in 
the  class 
that 
gradu¬ 
ated  in 
1898. 

Clas¬ 

sical 

course. 

Scien¬ 

tific 

course. 

r2 

"r: 

a 

6 

Is 

a 

o 

ft 

6 

'cS 

a 

<u 

Fs 

rS 

% 

JD 

*3 

<© 

Ph 

cz 

a 

c5 

a 

<0 

Fr 

aJ 

£ 

o 

03 

S 

<D 

P^ 

r£ 

13 

© 

"cS 

a 

© 

Fh 

£ 

13 

S 

,2 

a 

<o 

Fh 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

14) 

ii 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

IS 

19 

20 

21 

22 

Nonsect  .. 

1 

1 

15 

11 

45 

35 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

25 

$1,  000 

1675 

1 

1 

20 

15 

15 

17 

2 

1 

o 

o 

o 

o 

3 

0 

14 

3,  000 

1676 

0 

2 

6 

7 

11 

9 

3 

5 

3 

1 

3 

1 

4 

1677 

Nonsect  . . 

2 

1 

40 

30 

40 

60 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

2,  000 

3,  000 

1678 

Rapt . 

1 

0 

35 

25 

20 

30 

3 

0 

4 

0 

400 

5,  000 

1679 

Cum.Presb 

2 

3 

38 

45 

23 

24 

8 

6 

17 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

600 

19,  000 

1680 

3 

2 

77 

52 

71 

52 

2 

2 

4 

0 

200 

8,  000 

1681 

Friends.  - . 

1 

1 

8 

6 

43 

45 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

1 

0 

4 

0 

126 

10, 000 

1682 

1 

2 

4 

10 

1683 

Nonsect  . . 

1 

0 

1 

7 

26 

17 

1 

7 

0 

0 

1 

7 

0 

0 

4 

124 

1,000 

1684 

1 

o 

13 

16 

32 

19 

0 

0 

0 

o 

3 

0 

1685 

1 

2 

16 

17 

53 

38 

4 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

300 

4,  000 

1686 

7  D.°Adv.. 

1 

2 

24 

20 

22 

18 

5 

4 

5 

0 

300 

5,  000 

1687 

Presb . 

1 

1 

13 

5 

42 

47 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1,300 

1,000 

1688 

Afp.t.h 

2 

2 

30 

50 

30 

15 

3 

2 

1 

5 

o 

2 

4 

0 

4,  000 

1689 

Nonsect  . . 

1 

0 

28 

14 

14 

15 

8 

4 

3 

0 

3 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1, 100 

1690 

M.  E . 

0 

3 

10 

12 

9 

5 

3 

4 

3 

4 

0 

2,  000 

60,  000 

1691 

M.E.  So  .. 

3 

0 

34 

45 

34 

18 

12 

13 

7 

5 

1 

0 

1 

0 

4 

0 

500 

30,  000 

1692 

Nonsect  . . 

2 

1 

12 

10 

129 

112 

3 

2 

6 

8 

2 

1 

2 

1 

3 

0 

200 

7,  000 

1693 

M.  E.  So 

2 

0 

15 

10 

20 

15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

150 

3,  500 

1694 

Nonsect  . . 

4 

0 

48 

0 

20 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

5 

0 

1,000 

25,  000 

1695 

Nonsect  . . 

1 

3 

0 

36 

5 

63 

0 

6 

0 

7 

2 

25, 000 

1696 

Nonsect  . . 

1 

o 

19 

17 

30 

29 

0 

0 

3 

0 

40 

5,  000 

1697 

Nonsect  . . 

1 

o 

11 

12 

0 

0 

2 

2 

4 

0 

2,  500 

1698 

Nonsect  . . 

4 

o 

59 

50 

12 

14 

7 

4 

17 

10 

7 

3 

2 

0 

700 

800 

1699 

Cum.Presb 

1 

0 

10 

10 

30 

25 

80 

2,  500 

1700 

Cum.Presb 

2 

o 

51 

40 

18 

19 

3 

2 

4 

0 

40 

3,  000 

1701 

Nonsect  . . 

1 

1 

20 

32 

48 

52 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

3,  000 

1702 

Nonsect 

1 

1 

18 

19 

23 

27 

4 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

31 

1,500 

1703 

M.E. So  .. 

2 

1 

52 

36 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4 

1 

4 

4 

0 

500 

15,  000 

1704 

M.E . 

3 

o 

30 

21 

40 

34 

3 

0 

6 

2 

3! 

8 

3,  000 

1705 

Meth . 

0 

2 

20 

26 

10 

18 

5 

10 

7 

4 

0 

2 

0 

2 

3 

0 

600 

15,  000 

1706 

Friends _ 

1 

1 

30 

30 

80 

100 

3 

1 

100 

4,  000 

1707 

Epis  _ 

0 

7 

0 

50 

10 

50 

30,  000 

1708 

Nonsect  . . 

1 

0 

63 

0 

21 

0 

16 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

5 

0 

0 

1709 

Nonsect  .. 

1 

1 

8 

10 

22 

22 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1,  500 

1710 

Nonsect  . . 

1 

o 

12 

5 

79 

74 

5 

1 

2 

o 

2 

o 

3 

0 

1,  000 

1711 

Epis  _ _ _ 

o 

3 

0 

16 

0 

9 

0 

2 

12,  000 

1712 

Nonsect  . . 

o 

2 

18 

22 

36 

35 

3 

6 

0 

4 

0 

3 

4 

0 

2,  250 

1713 

M.E.  So  .. 

2 

1 

60 

38 

34 

36 

38 

22 

8 

7 

8 

2 

8 

2 

5 

0 

600 

10,  000 

1714 

Nonsect  . . 

2 

0 

45 

40 

20 

15 

15 

10 

4 

0 

400 

6,000 

1715 

Rapt . 

2 

0 

26 

6 

6 

8 

4 

0 

4 

0 

500 

25,  000 

1716 

Rapt . 

0 

3 

0 

31 

0 

69 

0 

31 

1717 

Nonsect  .. 

3 

0 

80 

0 

0 

0 

50 

0 

30 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

4 

0 

500 

25,  000 

1718 

Non  sect  . . 

6 

1 

65 

0 

28 

0 

2 

0 

1 

o 

6 

0 

2 

o 

4 

0 

1719 

Non  sect  . . 

1 

0 

10 

0 

7 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1720 

R.  C . 

0 

4 

0 

50 

0 

50 

0 

7 

5,  000 

100, 000 

1721 

R.  C . 

0 

1 

3 

12 

3 

0 

600 

40, 000 

1722 

Presb _ 

5 

1 

45 

4 

35 

0 

16 

4 

12 

o 

16 

1 

13 

1 

4 

0 

1,300 

1723 

Presb 

0 

1 

21 

17 

65 

58 

4 

1 

0 

o 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

0 

700 

1724 

Nonsect  .. 

1 

0 

20 

12 

35 

38 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

300 

1,200 

1725 

Nonsect  .. 

2 

0 

21 

5 

60 

37 

4 

0 

8 

3 

4 

0 

2 

0 

4 

0 

10 

4,000 

1726 

M.E . 

1 

1 

28 

25 

70 

52 

0 

0 

2 

2 

2 

0 

2 

0 

3 

0 

20 

600 

1727 

Christian . 

1 

0 

12 

7 

10 

20 

4 

0 

0 

1,  000 

1728 

Presb.  So. 

1 

2 

40 

0 

50 

35 

15 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

3 

0 

0 

4,000 

1729 

Presb . 

2 

0 

9 

15 

80 

141 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

8 

0 

0 

3 

0 

500 

26,  000 

1730 

Nonsect  .. 

0 

1 

14 

20 

37 

22 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4,  000 

1731 

1732 

1733 

1734 

1735 

1736 

1737 

1738 

1739 

1740 

1741 

1742 

1743 

1744 

1745 

1746 

1747 

1748 

1749 

1750 

1751 

1752 

1753 

1754 

1755 

1756 

1757 

1758 

1759 

1700 

1761 

1762 

1763 

1764 

1765 

1766 

1767 

1768 

1769 

1770 

1771 

1772 

1773 

1774 

1775 

1776 

1777 

1778 

1779 

1780 

1781 

1782 

1783 

1784 

1785 

1786 
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Table  43. — Statistics  of  2>rivate  high  schools,  endowed  academies ,  seminaries. 


State  and  post-office. 


Name. 


Principal. 


1 


2 


3 


Tennessee— continued. 


Sale  Creek . 

Seotts  Hill . 

Sevier  ville - 

Shelby  ville . 

Smyrna . 

Southside _ .... 

Sweetwater . 

Tazewell . 

Trezevant . 

Troy . 

Union  City . . 

Viola . 

Walter  Hill - 

Watertown . 

Well  Spring . 

Wheat . . 

White  Pine. - 

Woodbury . . 

TEXAS.. 


Sale  Creek  Institute . 

Scott’s  Hill  College . . . 

Murphy  College . . 

University  School*  — . . 

Smyrna  Fitting  School . . 

Southside  Preparatory  School. . . . 

Sweetwater  Seminary.. . 

Tazewell  College . . 

Trezevant  High  School . . — 

Obion  College  * . . 

Union  City  Training  School . 

Viola  Normal  School - 

Walter  Hill  High  School...,. - 

Watertown  School . 

Powells  Valley  Seminary . 

Boane  College  * . . . 

Edwards  Academy . . 

Woodbury  Academy  * . . . 


S.  U.  Hoover . : 

B.  A.  Tucker . 

H.  O.  Eckel,  Alvis  Craig _ 

C.  N.  Dickinson. . 

W.  H.  Bates  . . 

P.  L.  Harned . 

J.  H.  Bichardson - - - 

J.  C.  Brogan . 

A.  J.  Wells,  B.  S  . . 

James  C.  Beid . . 

D.  A.  Williams . 

C.  J.  Denton . . . 

J.  B.  Bass . 

F.  M.  Bowling,  A.  M - - 

John  A.  Hicks . 

J.  P.  Griffitts,  D.  Sc.,  Ph.  D.. 
J.  D.  Droke,  A.  M . 

E.  J.  Eekinanm  ... . . 


Abilene - - - - 

Arlington . 

Austin . 

Austin  (202  west  8th  st.)  .. 

Austin . 

- - do . . 

. do . . . ... 

Beckville.. . . . . 

Belton _ _ _ 

Brenham . 

. do . 

Brownsville  _ _ _ . . 

Buffalo  Gap . 

Burleson  . . 

Commerce - - 

Corpus  Christ!.. . 

Corsicana _ 

Crowell . . . 

Dallas . . . . 

Decatur . . 

Denison _ _ 

Detroit . . . 

Eddy . 

Ferris . . . 

Forney . . . 

Fort  Worth . . 

. do . 

Galveston - 

- do . . . 

Grandview  - . . . ... 

Greenwood - - - - 

Henderson . . 

J  ackson  ville _ _ 

Jasper . . . 

Xaredo  . . . .. 

_ do . 

Marshall _ 


Simmon  s  College _ _ _ 

Arlington  College* . . 

Bickler  Academy  * . . . . 

Hood  Seminary _ _ _ 

St.  Mary’s  Academy . . 

Stuart’s  Seminary* . 

Tillotson  College . . 

Hewitt  Institute  . . . 

Belton  Male  Academy . .. . 

Blinn  Memorial  College . 

Evangelical  Lutheran  College _ 

St.  Joseph’s  College . . 

Buffalo  Gap  College . 

Bed  Oak  Academy  — . 

East  Texas  Normal  College . 

Corpus  Christi  Female  College  . . . 
Miller’s  (Mrs. )  Seminary  for  Girls  - 

Crowell  College  * _ _ _ _ 

Central  Academy . . 

Decatur  Baptist  College . 

Harshaw’s  Academy . 

Detroit  Normal  College . 

Literary  and  Scientific  Institute . . 

Ferris  Institute . . 

Lewis  Academy - - - 

St.  Ignatius  Academy . . 

Watson’s  (Miss)  School* _ 

St.  Joseph’s  Academy - 

Uxsuline  Convent*  .... . . 

Grandview  Collegiate  Institute  *-  - 
Greenwood  Male  and  Female  Col¬ 
lege. 

Henderson  Normal  Institute*  .... 
Alexander  Collegiate  Institute  . . . 
South  East  Texas  Male  andFemale 
College. 

Laredo  Seminary  _ _ _ 

Ursuline  Academy _ _ _ 

Bishop  College. . . . 


O.  C.  Pope,  D.  D.,  president - 

L.  M.  Hammond. . 

Jdcob  Bickler . 

Mrs.  E.  N.  Hood . 

Sister  Superior . . . . 

Bev.  J.  M.  Purcell,  M.  A . 

Marshall  R.  Gaines.. . 

Prof.  J,  W.  Collins . 

C.  H.  Wedemeyer,  A.  M . 

C.  Urbantke _ . 

Bev.  J.  Bomber  g . 

Bev.  M.  Chevrier,  O.  M.  I . 

Bev.  John  Collier,  D.  D . 

L.  C.  Collier . ... 

W.  L.  Mayo . 

J.  D.  Meredith . 

Mrs.  E.  T.  Miller . 

B.  B.  Blankenship _ 

Waldemar  Malcolmson - 

Benj.  F.  Giles . 

George  L.  Harshaw - ... 

W.  A.  Dean . 

3.  M.Bedichek . . . 

A.  C.  Speer . . . — 

E.  C.  Lewis . . 

Sister  Louise . . 

Miss  L.  G.  Watsou . 

Sister  Mary . — 

Mother  Mary  Joseph,  superi¬ 
oress. 

J.  E.  Garrison - 

G.  H.  Carpenter . 

M.  M.  Dupre . . . 

E.  B.  Williams . : 

J.  H.  C.  Gardner  - - ; 

Miss  N.  E.  Holding - 

Mother  St.  Paul . 

Albert  Lougliridge,  president. 


*  Statistics  of  1896-97. 


PRIVATE  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS, 
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and  other  private  secondary  schools  for  the  scholastic  year  1897-98 — Continued. 


Religious 

denomina¬ 

tion. 

Sec¬ 

ond¬ 

ary 

in¬ 

struct¬ 

ors. 

Second¬ 
ary  stu¬ 
dents. 

Elemen¬ 
tary  stu¬ 
dents. 

© 

a 

s 

© 

ft 

3 

r2 

"3 

a 

(C 

PH 

"3 

a 

© 

© 

ft 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1© 

Nonsect  .. 

1 

0 

10 

5 

108 

95 

Nonsect  .. 

1 

0 

20 

4 

60 

65! 

Nonsect  .. 

3 

0 

19 

17 

77 

63 

Ronsect  .. 

3 

1 

17 

31 

27 

15 

Non  sect  .. 

1 

1 

24 

19 

15 

15, 

Nonsect  .. 

2 

0 

35 

30 

65 

55 

Bapt . 

0 

2 

0 

1  21 

0 

49 

Nonsect  . . 

1 

1 

25 

15 

40 

40, 

Nonsect  . . 

1 

3 

30 

25 

90 

96 

Nonsect  . . 

2 

0 

15 

15 

75 

15' 

Non  sect  . . 

2 

1 

35 

i  46 

0 

°i 

Non  sect  .. 

2 

1 

40 

1  46 

60 

41: 

Nonsect  .. 

1 

1 

40 

24 

35 

30 

Nonsect  .. 

1 

1 

25 

25 

75 

75 

M.E . 

2 

1 

8 

4 

82 

.  66 

Nonsect  .. 

2 

3 

25 

i  30 

70 

30 

IT.  Breth.. 

2 

0 

21 

26 

73 

67 

Nonsect  .. 

2 

0 

15 

15 

30 

25 

Bapt . 

0 

2 

40 

25 

47 

25 

Nonsect  .. 

2 

0 

24 

26 

112 

131 

Nonsect  .. 

1 

1 

12 

5 

27 

10 

Nonsect  .. 

1 

2 

7 

9 

G 

7 

R.  C . 

0 

5 

0 

40 

0 

140 

Presb 

1 

6 

0 

39 

0 

o 

Cong . 

2 

5 

25 

22 

68 

106 

Nonsect . . 

1 

1 

10 

15 

65 

85  j 

Nonsect  .. 

2 

2 

60 

25 

2 

2; 

M.E...... 

3 

0 

24 

6 

46 

8 

Ger.Ev.E. 

3 

0 

25; 

10 

10 

4 

R.  C . 

3 

0 

20 

0 

55 

0 

Ciun.Presb 

2 

2 

95; 

96 

31 

32 

Cum.  Presb 

1 

1 

29 

39 

39 

30 

Nonsect . . 

6 

1 

126; 

92 

12 

10 

Protestant 

1 

1 

0 

70 

0 

0 

Nonsect .. 

0 

2 

0 

[  10 

0 

5 

Nonsect . . 

1 

1 

21 

[  26 

34 

39 

Nonsect . . 

1 

0 

26 

4 

7 

0 

Bapt . 

3 

2 

58 

38 

12 

9 

Nonsect .. 

2 

0 

35 

|  20 

15 

10 

Nonsect . . 

0 

1 

30 

35 

30 

30 

Nonsect . . 

0 

1 

20 

18 

34 

32 

Non  sect .. 

3 

1 

89 

107 

142 

112 

Nonsect . . 

2 

1 

27| 

10 

28 

25 

R.  C . 

0 

8 

0 

60 

G 

170 

Nonsect  . . 

0 

2 

1 

1  13 

1  7 

2 

R.  C . 

0 

2 

20 

20 

65 

100 

R.  C . 

0 

3 

0 

j  50 

0 

85 

Nonsect .. 

2 

0 

54 

53 

118 

96 

Nonsect  .. 

2 

0 

17 

36 

93 

74 

Non  sect .. 

2 

3 

30 

24 

0 

0 

M.  E.  So  . . 

2 

1 

40 

30 

11 

18 

Nonsect  . . 

2 

0 

12 

17 

38 

48 

M.E.  So  .. 

0 

5 

8 

29 

30 

120 

R.  C . 

0 

4 

0 

12 

12 

38 

Bant . 

1 

3 

64 

!  32 

112 

1  1281 

Students. 


Preparing  for 
college. 


Clas¬ 

sical 

course. 


Scien¬ 

tific 

course. 


Gradu¬ 
ates  in 
1898. 


College 
prepara¬ 
tory  stu¬ 
dents  in 
the  class 
that 
gradu¬ 
ated  in 
1898. 


Value  of 
i  grounds, 
build¬ 
ings, 
furni¬ 
ture, 
and  sci¬ 
entific 
appa¬ 
ratus. 


11 


13 


10 


58 


14 


15 

0 

7 

1 

*3 


16 


1? 


IS 


19 


20 


21 


0 

2' _ 

1  3 

'i  '**3 


15 


0 

4;  101  12  4 

5  1  1|  1 

0  2  3  2 


0  5; 

0  6; 

1  0 


2  2J  1 
4  0.... 

15  4  15 


12;  13 
3;.... 
0  .... 
0  .... 
0|  0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 


12 


0  0 


6.... 

4  0 

01  2l 


641 

100 

1,100 


300 

100 

525 

100 

500 

200 

150 

400 

50 

50 


0  3,000 
0  200 
0  625 

0  300 


900 
2,  000 
80 
500 
1,200 
200 


200 

160 

300 

1,000 

300 

300 

1,050 


22 


$1,000  1732 
1,000  1733 
20,000  1734 
.......  1735 

5,000  1736 

2.500  1737 
30,000  1738 

2,000  1739 
5,000  1740 
1,000  1741 

6.500  1742 
6,000  1743 
3,000  1744 

500 !  1745 
3,000  1746 
3,000  1747 
6,  500  1748 
5,000  1749 


30,  000 
5,  000 
1,500! 

10,000j 

. I 


25, 000 
40, 000 

2,  500 
8,  000 
1,600 

3,  000 


13,  000 
4,  000 
20,  000 
2,  000 


3,  500 
’50,'600 


200 

300 

1,300 

500 

2,000 
4,  000 
25,  000 
7,000 
60,  000 

1,200 

132 

250 

500 

50 

800, 000 

6,  000 
5,  000 

4,  000 
12,  500 

5,  000 

80, 000 

1,000 

1,  860 

97,  000 

1750 

1751 

1752 

1753 

1754 

1755 

1756 

1757 

1758 

1759 

1760 

1761 

1762 

1763 

1764 

1765 

1766 

1767 

1768 

1769 

1770 

1771 

1772 

1773 

1774 

1775 

1776 

1777 

1778 

1779 

1780 

1781 

1782 

1783 


1785 


1787 

1788 

1789 

1790 

1791 

1792 

1793 

1794 

1795 

1796 

1797 

1798 

1799 

1800 

1801 

1802 

1803 

1804 

1805 

1806 

1807 

1808 

1809 

1810 

1811 

1812 

1813 

1814 

1815 

1816 

1817 

1818 

1819 

1820 

1821 

1822 

1823 

1824 

1825 

1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 
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Table  43. — Statistics  of  private  high  schools,  endowed  academies ,  seminaries , 


State  and  post-office. 


Name. 


Principal. 


1 


2 


3 


TEXAS— continued. 


Marshall . 

Midlothian . 

Minden . 

Mount  Sylvan  . . 
Newton . 

Omen . . . 

Paris . 

. do . 

Patroon . 

J’easter  . 

Pilot  Point . 

Plainview . 

Salado . 

San  Antonio _ 

. do . . 

. do . . 

_ do . 

- do . 

_ do . . 

_ do . 

San  Marcos . 

Seguin . 

Sherman . 

_ do . 

. do . . 

Sulphur  Springs 

Yan  Alstyne _ 

Victoria  . 

. do . 

Waco . 

Walnut  Springs 

Weatherford - 

Whitewright .... 
Wills  Point . 


Masonic  Female  Institute . 

Polytechnic  Institute* . 

Rock  Hill  Institute . 

Rose  Dale  High  School . 

The  W.  H.  Ford  Male  and  Female 
College. 

Summer  Hill  School . 

East  Side  Boys’  School . 

Paris  Female  College . 

Patroon  College* . 

Peas  ter  College . 

Franklin  College . 

Llano  Estacado  Institute . 

Thomas  Arnold  High  School* . 

Academy  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Lake 

Peacock’s  School  for  Boys . 

St.  Mary’s  College . 

San  Antonio  Academy . 

San  Antonio  Female  College . 

Hrsuline  Academy . 

West  Texas  Military  Academy... 

Coronal  Institute . 

St.  Joseph’s  Academy . 

Mary  Nash  College . 

North  Texas  Female  College* . 

Sherman  Private  School . 

Eastman  College . 

Columbia  College... . 

Nazareth  Academy* . 

St.  Joseph’s  College* . 

Douglas’  Private  School . 

Central  College . 

Weatherford  College . 

Grayson  College . 

Yantis  Female  Institute . 


W.  D.  Allen . 

A.  E.  Hall . . 

G.  I.  Watkins,  A.  M . 

J.  S.  Magee . 

B.  F.  Phelps . 

A.  W.  Orr . 

J.  P.  Downer . 

T.  J.  Sims . 

R.  H.  Bonham,  A.  B . 

S.  Taylor . 

T.  E.  Peters,  A.  M . 

A.  Ernsberger . 

S.  J.  Jones,  A.  M.,  Pli.  D . 

Mother  M.  Florence . 

Wesley  Peacock . 

John  B.  Bumeder . 

W.  B.  Seeley,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D  . . . . 

Rev.  J.  E.  Harrison . 

Mother  Mary  Ursula . 

Rev.  A.  L.  Burleson,  M.  A . 

A.  A.  Thomas . 

Sisters  of  the  Incarnate  Word. 

A.  Q.  Nash,  C.  E.,  imesident . . . 

Mrs.  Lucy  Kidd  Key . 

J.  H.  Le  Tellier . 

H.  P.  Eastman . 

W.  B.  Duncan . 

Mother  St.  Claire . 

L.  N.  Hofer . 

S.  A.  Douglas . 

B.  L.  Johnson . 

David  S.  Switzer,  A.  M . 

F.  E.  Butler . 

R.  E.  Yantis . 


UTAH. 


Ephraim . 

Huntington . 

Logan  . 

Mount  Pleasant . 

Ogden  . 

Provo . 

. do . 

Salt  Lake  City . 

. do . 

SaltLakeCity  (p.o.box  1706) 

Salt  Lake  City . 

. do . 

Springville . 

Vernal . 


Sanpete  Stake  Academy . . 

Huntington  Seminary . 

New  Jersey  Academy . 

Wasatch  Academy . 

Weber  Stake  Academy . 

Brigham  Young  Academy* . 

Proctor  Academy.... . 

All  Hallow’s  College . 

Gordon  Academy . . . 

Latter  Day  Saints’  College . 

Rowland  Hall . 

Salt  Lake  Collegiate  Institute  .... 

Hungerford  Academy. . 

U  intah  Stake  Academy . 


Newton  E.  Noyes . 

David  Prior . 

G.  M.  Sammons . 

George  H.  Marshall . 

Prof.  Louis  F.  Moench . 

Benjamin  Cluff,  jr.,  M.  S.,M.  D 

Bessie  Chase  Peek . 

Rev.  Thos.  J.  Larkin . 

W.  S.  Axtell,  A.M . 

Willard  Done,  D.  D . 

Miss  Clara  Colburne,  A.  B - 

Robert  J.  Caskey . . . 

Miss  Ora  Gates . . 

A.  B.  Anderson . 


VERMONT. 


Bakersfield 

Barre . 

Burlington 

- do . 

Chelsea.... 

Derby . 

Essex . 


Brigham  Academy . 

Goddard  Seminary* . 

Bishop  Hopkins  Hall*... 

St.  Mary’s  Academy . 

Chelsea  Academy. . 

Derby  Academy . 

Essex  Classical  Institute 


Charles  H.  Morrill . 

Arthur  W.  Peirce . 

Miss  Edith  M.  Clark _ 

Sisters  of  Mercy . 

John  M.  Comstock,  M.  A 

G.  A.  Andrews . . 

Roscoe  Allan  Grant . 


Statistics  of  1896-97. 
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Students. 


Religious 

denomina¬ 

tion. 

Sec¬ 

ond¬ 

ary 

in¬ 

struct¬ 

ors. 

Second¬ 
ary  stu¬ 
dents. 

Elemen¬ 
tary  stu¬ 
dents. 

Preparing  for 
college. 

Gradu¬ 
ates  in 
1898. 

College 
prepara¬ 
tory  stu¬ 
dents  in 
tbe  class 
that 
gradu¬ 
ated  in 
1898. 

Length  of  course  in  years. 

Number  in  military  drill. 

Number  of  volumes  in  librar 

Value  of 
grounds, 
build¬ 
ings, 
furni¬ 
ture, 
and  sci¬ 
entific 
apx>a- 
ratus. 

Clas¬ 

sical 

course. 

Scien¬ 

tific 

course. 

r2 

rc3 

a 

© 

a 

© 

Ph 

j© 

s 

© 

a 

<0 

Ph 

< V 

’cS 

© 

1 

h 

© 

1 

© 

a 

© 

Ph 

S 

© 

*3 

a 

© 

Ph 

© 

s 

© 

a 

© 

Ph 

© 

3 

a 

© 

C3 

a 

© 

Ph 

4 

5 

6 

7 

s 

© 

1© 

ii 

12 

13 

14 

15 

i© 

17 

18 

1© 

2© 

\  2  1 

22 

Nonsect  . . 

1 

4 

0 

50 

0 

70 

0 

5 

0 

5 

0 

6 

0 

4 

1 

0 

400 

$15,  000 

Nonsect .. 

2 

0 

17 

14 

30 

38 

6 

4 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

*3 

0 

75 

3,  500 

2 

1 

25 

15 

60 

60 

2 

0 

4 

o 

200 

3,  000 

Nonsect . . 

1 

1 

32 

27 

61 

53 

4 

3 

3 

2 

1 

0 

1 

0 

4 

0 

450 

2,  500 

Nonsect .. 

1 

0 

14 

10 

10 

13 

2 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

800 

Nonsect  .. 

3 

1 

57 

35 

55 

50 

5 

4 

2 

0 

5 

6 

2 

1 

2 

0 

850 

5,  000 

Nonsect  . . 

1 

0 

19 

0 

23 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2,  500 

0 

5 

0 

75 

0 

25 

0 

10 

4 

o 

1  500 

14,  000 

2 

0 

26 

38 

42 

41 

1 

8 

0 

8 

1 

3 

4 

0 

150 

3, 500 

Nonsect . . 

1 

1 

20 

30 

50 

60 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

40 

2,  000 

1 

3 

15 

20 

20 

30 

20 

10 

....1 

1  1 

3 

3 

0 

300 

10, 000 

1 

1 

22 

18 

64 

66 

0 

2 

1 

0 

4 

40 

4,  ooo! 

Nonsect . . 

2 

1 

53 

25 

0 

0 

6 

2 

1 

0 

7 

5 

3 

0 

4 

150 

25,000 

R.  C . 

0 

2 

0 

20 

0 

17 

0 

12 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

4 

’”6 

165 

75,  000 

Nonsect,  .. 

2 

0 

50 

0 

25 

0 

8 

0 

5 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 

4 

6,  000 

R.  C . 

5 

0 

50 

0 

275 

0 

6 

0 

5 

0 

4 

o 

Nonsect  . . 

5 

1 

50 

13 

23 

5 

10 

0 

12 

0 

8 

1 

8 

1 

4 

0 

M.  E.  So  .. 

4 

5 

0 

69 

0 

18 

0 

10 

3 

1,  000 

20,  000 

R.  C . 

0 

g 

0 

40 

20 

70 

0 

6 

0 

6 

500 

Epis . 

8 

2 

95 

0 

40 

0 

75 

0 

20 

0 

95 

700 

25,  000 

AT  E.  So  . . 

3 

1 

79 

100 

41 

59 

2 

4 

1 

12 

1 

4 

4 

o 

500 

30,  000 

R.  C . 

1 

1 

8 

22 

40 

38 

0 

2 

4 

2,  000 

40,  000 

Non  sect  . . 

4 

9 

0 

225 

0 

14 

0 

17 

4 

5,  000 

75,  000 

Meth . 

3 

7 

0 

223 

6 

24 

0 

34 

4 

o 

1,000 

70,  000 

Nonsect  .. 

1 

1 

65 

0 

20 

0 

6 

0 

5 

0 

3 

0 

2 

0 

4 

o 

Non  sect  . . 

5 

3 

55 

72 

30 

25 

0 

4 

0 

Non  sect  . . 

1 

3 

20 

21 

100 

159 

10 

10 

10 

11 

0 

1 

8,  000 

R.  C . 

0 

7 

0 

35 

0 

165 

0 

0 

1, 100 

20,  000 

R.  C . 

6 

0 

17 

0 

90 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

o 

500 

40,  000 

Nonsect  . . 

2 

0 

19 

23 

16 

10 

4 

0 

14 

6 

0 

0 

3 

0 

550 

4,  500 

Meth . 

1 

2 

29 

54 

102 

53 

11 

9 

5 

4 

2 

3 

o 

39 

2,  000 

M.  E.  So  .. 

5 

3 

70 

60 

51 

82 

45 

30 

22 

19 

4 

2,  500 

25,  000 

Nonsect  .. 

12 

4 

170 

107 

121 

49 

41 

26 

12 

6 

6 

3 

2 

1 

4 

i62 

4,  000 

50,  000 

Nonsect  . . 

0 

3 

0 

15 

0 

35 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

4 

o 

150 

2,  500 

L.D.S.... 

6 

1 

41 

25 

90 

42 

1 

0 

1 

0 

9 

6 

9 

6 

4 

300 

3,  000 

L.  D.  S _ 

1 

0 

40 

15 

0 

0 

10 

5 

10 

5 

2 

6 

100 

100 

Presb ..... 

0 

3 

10 

16 

66 

49 

2 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

0 

1 

3 

200 

10,  000 

Presb . 

1 

2 

20 

30 

45 

55 

4 

2 

5 

0 

2 

1 

1 

0 

4 

1,500 

10,  000 

L.D.  S _ 

5 

1 

13 

12 

115 

66 

4 

7 

4 

o 

36,  200 

L.  D.  S _ 

19 

6 

267 

273 

225 

139 

11 

5 

4 

48 

9,  963 

80,  000 

Cong . 

0 

3 

11 

13 

0 

o 

2 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

o 

400 

10,  000 

R.  C . 

5 

0 

23 

0 

97 

0 

12 

0 

11 

0 

6 

o 

6 

o 

4 

o 

10,  000 

Cong . 

2 

3 

15 

20 

4 

4 

5 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

o 

2,  000 

65,  000 

L.  D.  S _ 

11 

1 

70 

50 

130 

75 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

0 

4 

0 

1,  000 

25, 000 

Epis . 

0 

8 

0 

112 

24 

40 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

3 

4 

0 

1,  200 

20,  000 

Presb ..... 

2 

3 

26 

24 

6 

5 

7 

1 

8 

5 

4 

3 

3 

0 

4 

0 

500 

65,  400 

Presb . 

0 

2 

6 

6 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

3 

o 

250 

10,  000 

L.  D.  S _ 

2 

0 

21 

15 

40 

20 

12 

13 

1 

3 

1 

3 

2 

0 

300 

2, 100 

Nonsect  .. 

2 

3 

69 

63 

14 

17 

1 

3 

18 

14 

11 

17 

2 

2 

4 

0 

750 

30,  000 

Univ . 

4 

7 

186 

160 

0 

0 

12 

12 

3 

0 

4 

0  2.000 

Epis _ _ 

0 

6 

0 

25 

0 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

500 

66,  000 

R .  C . 

0 

5 

0 

30 

175 

220 

0 

2 

0 

9 

0 

1 

4 

1,  800 

Nonsect  .. 

1 

1 

37 

30 

3 

5 

3 

1 

1 

0 

1 

3 

0 

0 

4 

”6 

171 

Nonsect  .. 

1 

2 

23 

34 

17 

22 

0 

0 

6 

4 

3 

3 

3 

1 

4 

16 

450 

5,  000 

Nonsect  . . 

1 

2 

13 

13 

5 

9 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

4 

ol  200 

14.  000 

1787 

1788 

1789 

1790 

1791 


1792 

1793 

1794 

1795 

1796 

1797 

1798 

1799 

1800 
1801 
1802 

1803 

1804 

1805 

1806 

1807 

1808 

1809 

1810 
1811 
1812 

1813 

1814 

1815 

1816 

1817 

1818 

1819 

1820 


1821 

1822 

1823 

1824 

1825 

1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 


1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 
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Table  43. — Statistics  of  private  high  schools,  endowed  academies,  seminaries, 


1842 

1843 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1850 

1851 

1852 

1853 

1854 

1855 

1856 

1857 


1858 

1859 

1860 

1861 

1862 

1863 

1864 

1865 

1866 
1867 


1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 
1881 
1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 


State  and  post-office. 


Name. 


Principal. 


2 


3 


Vermont— continued. 


Lyndon  Center  . . . 
Mclndoe  Falls 

Manchester . . 

Montpelier . . 

New  Haven . . 

North  Craftsbnry. 

Peacham . ... 

Poultney . 

Poyalton . 

Rutland . . . . 

St.  Albans . . 

St.  Johnsbury - 

Saxtons  River 
South  Woodstock. 

Townsbend . . 

West  Brattleboro, 


Lyndon  Institute . . 

Mclndoe’ s  Academy . 

Burr  and  Burton  Seminary . 

Montpelier  Seminary _ 1 . 

Beeinan  Academy . 

Craftsbury  Academy . 

Caledonia  County  Grammar  School 

Troy  Conference  Academy.  . . 

Royalton  Academy . 

Rutland  English  and  Classical 
Institute. 

Villa  Barlow — Convent  de  Notre 
Dame. 

St.  J ohnsbury  Academy  * . 

V  ermont  Academy . 

Green  Mountain  Perkins  Acad¬ 
emy. 

Behind  and  Gray  Seminary . 

Brattleboro  Academy . 


Fremont  L.  Pugsley . 

Arthur  R.  Webster . 

E.  Herbert  Botsford,  M.  A _ 

E.  M.  Smith . 

Luther  A.  Brown . 

J.  E.  Colburn . 

Charles  H.  Cambridge . 

Herbert  Augustus  Durfee. . . . 

E.  L.  Stearns . 

O.  H.  Perry . 

Sister  St.  Susan . 

David  Y.  Comstock . 

Edward  Ellery,  Pb.  D . 

James  H.  Dunbar . 

E.  Edgecomb . 

H.E.  Miller . 


VIRGINIA. 


Abington . . 

. do . 

Achilles . . 

Alexandria . . 

Amherst . . 

Arvonia . . 

Bedford  City - 

Bellevue . . 

Berkley . . 

Berry  ville . 

Bethel  Academy 

Blackstone _ _ 

- do . . 

Bon  Air . . 

Bowling  Green  . . 
Burkeville . . 


Abington  Academy . 

Academy  of  the  Visitation . 

Gloucester  Male  and  Female  Acad¬ 
emy. 

Potomac  Academy . . 

Xenmore  High  School . 

Seven  Islands  School . 

Randolph-Macon  Academy . 

Bellevue  High  School . 

Berkley  Collegiate  Institute . 

Shenandoah  University  School ... 

Bethel  Military  Academy . 

Blackstone  Female  Institute . 

Hoge  Academy  (Military) . 

Bon  Air  School . 

Southern  Seminary  * . 

Ingleside  Seminary* . 


B.  R.  Smith . 

Sister  M.  Agnes  Broughton, 
directress. 

Rev.  K.  A.  Folkes . 

J ohn  S.  Blackburn . 

A.  E.  Strode . 

Philip  B.  Ambler . 

A.  M.  Hughlett,  E.  Sumter 
Smith. 

Wm.R.  Abbott . 

J.  W.  Roberts,  Ph.  B . 

W.  N.  McDonald  and  C.  AV. 
McDonald. 

R.  A.  McIntyre . 

Rev.  James  Cannon,  jr.,  A.  M.. 

T.  P.  Epes,  D.  D . 

W.  D.  Smith . 

E.  H.  Rowe . 

Rev.  Graham  C.  Campbell,  M. 


- do . 

Chase  City . 

Chester . 

Churchland . 

Covesville . 

Culpeper . 

Danville . 

- do . 

Dayton . 

Effna . 

Farnham . 

Floyd  C.H . 

Franklin . 

. do . 

Friends’  Mission 

Front  Royal . 

Gloucester . 

Hampton . 

Herndon . 


South  Side  Female  Institute. 

South  Side  Academy . 

Shirley  Seminary  * . . 

Churchland  Academy . . 

Cove  Academy . . 

Culpeper  Female  Seminary. . 
Danville  Military  Institute*. 
Randolph-Macon  Institute... 

Shenandoah  Institute . . 

Sharon  College  School . 

Farnham  Academy . 

Oxford  Academy . . 

Franklin  Academy  (male) 
Franklin  Female  Seminary  . , 

Blue  Ridge  Academy . . 

Randolph-Macon  Academy  . . 
Summerville  Home  School . . . 

Hampton  College . . 

Herndon  Seminary . 


Rev.  R.  W.  Cridlin . 

Edward  C.  James . 

Miss  Mary  E.  Carter . 

John  Wise  Kelly . 

Rev.  Daniel  Blain,  D.  D . 

Mrs.  S.  C.  Biggers . 

I.  H.  Saunders . 

R.  E.  L.  Farmer,  M.  A . 

E.  U.  Hoenshel . 

J.  T.  Crabtree,  A.  M . 

R.  Williamson . 

Rev.  John  K.  Harris . 

J.  G.  Mills . 

Miss  Eunice  McDowell . 

J.  A.  Griffitts . 

W.  W.  Smith,  A.  M.,  LL.  D - 

John  Tahb . 

Miss  Bessie  Lee  Fitchett . 

Misses  Castleman . 


*  Statistics  of  1896=97. 
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Religious 

denomina¬ 

tion. 

Sec¬ 

ond¬ 

ary 

in¬ 

struct¬ 

ors. 

Students. 

Length  of  course  in  years. 

c3 

a 

0 

& 

9 

3 

ft 

Number  of  volumes  in  library. 

Value  of 
grounds, 
build¬ 
ings, 
furni¬ 
ture, 
and  sci¬ 
entific 
appa¬ 
ratus. 

Second¬ 
ary  stu¬ 
dents. 

Elemen¬ 
tary  stu¬ 
dents. 

Preparing  : 
college. 

for 

Gradu¬ 
ates  in 
1898. 

College 
prepara¬ 
tory  stu¬ 
dents  in 
the  class 
that 
gradu¬ 
ated  in 
1898. 

Clas¬ 

sical 

course. 

Scien¬ 

tific 

course. 

6 

1 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

© 

"cS 

a 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

rS 

rc5 

a 

<D 

rc3 

© 

ft 

Male. 

|  Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

4 

5 

3 

7 

8 

9 

io 

11 

13 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

21 

33 

Free  Bapt. 

o 

3 

30 

40 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

4 

4 

3 

1 

4 

_ 

0 

i  1,200 

$25,  000 

1842 

1 

1 

14 

28 

21 

0 

6 

0 

6 

4 

0 

100 

3,  500 

1843 

Nonsect  .. 

4 

3 

43 

44 

7 

3 

7 

2 

6 

3 

0 

5 

0 

1 

4 

0 

1,000 

25,  000 

1844 

Meth . 

6 

6 

99 

121 

0 

0 

1 

0 

8 

0 

27 

23 

6 

2 

4 

0 

1,000 

96, 712 

1845 

Nonsect  .. 

1 

1 

15 

17 

4 

4 

3 

0 

2 

7 

1 

3 

1 

0 

4 

0 

150 

5,  000 

1846 

1 

2 

25 

31 

6 

8 

2 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

4 

I  1,800 

3,  000 

1847 

Nonsect  .. 

2 

1 

45 

29 

0 

0 

5 

4 

2 

0 

3 

4 

1 

3 

4 

r'6 

2,000 

10,  000 

1848 

M.  E . 

4 

5 

66 

25 

66 

35 

30 

5 

7 

2 

6 

2 

4 

0 

:  2,950 

80,  000 

1849 

o 

2 

8 

10 

12 

20 

1 

0 

3 

150 

5,  000 

1850 

Nonsect  .. 

4 

6 

111 

76 

4 

2 

13 

5 

5 

2 

35 

22 

2 

3 

4 

’"6 

1,000 

1,  500 

1851 

R.  C . 

0 

1 

0 

44 

60 

81 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

30, 000 

1852 

Cong . 

2 

7 

101 

120 

0 

0 

25 

40 

20 

0 

12 

16 

6 

7 

4 

300 

125,  000 

1853 

Bapt . 

4 

6 

73 

50 

7 

0 

10 

8 

10 

4 

4 

80 

:  4,000 

112,  000 

1854 

TTm'v . 

lj 

° 

4 

7 

10 

20 

1 

1 

1 

o 

2 

1 

0 

;  1, 000 

2,  700 

1855 

Bapt . 

1 

1 

20 

28 

4 

10 

3 

1 

3 

3 

3 

200 

10,  000 

1856 

Cong . 

1 

2 

34 

35 

3 

5 

4 

0 

300 

1857 

Non  sect  . . 

2 

0 

40 

0 

32 

0 

19 

0 

0 

300 

1858 

R.  C . 

0 

5 

0 

25 

0 

19 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

,  400 

11,  000 

1859 

Bant . 

0 

1 

8 

5 

2 

1 

o 

0 

0 

150 

150 

1860 

Nonsect  .. 

2 

0 

28 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

1861 

Nonsect . . 

2 

0 

45 

0 

0 

0 

10 

o 

o 

o 

5 

0 

200 

6,  000 

1862 

Nonsect  . . 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

4 

1,  000 

5,  000 

1863 

Meth . 

6 

1 

102 

0 

0 

0 

50 

0 

10 

o 

o 

0 

4 

"6 

500 

100,  000 

1864 

Nonsect  .. 

4 

0 

46 

0 

4 

0 

5 

0 

2,  000 

25,  000 

1865 

Nonsect  .. 

2 

2 

30 

20 

30 

30 

10 

6 

8 

4 

3 

2 

3 

2 

0 

200 

10,  000 

1866 

Epis . 

2 

0 

20 

0 

2 

o 

2 

0 

1 

0 

6,  000 

1867 

Nonsect  . . 

8 

1 

97 

0 

0 

o 

30 

0 

4 

65 

1,  000 

75, 000 

1868 

Metli . 

1 

8 

0 

90 

4 

30 

0 

15 

o 

20 

0 

15 

700 

37’  500 

1869 

Presb . 

5 

0 

70 

0 

0 

0 

20 

0 

10 

0 

5 

0 

5 

0 

4 

70 

2,  000 

15, 000 

1870 

Nonsect  .. 

1 

1 

n 

2 

5 

5 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1871 

Meth . 

2 

4 

0 

53 

0 

15 

0 

2 

1872 

Presb . 

0 

3 

0 

25 

0 

82 

0 

0 

0 

500 

3,  500 

1873 

Bapt . 

0 

3 

0 

50 

0 

25 

0 

1 

0 

1 

4 

0 

1,  000 

15,  000 

1874 

Bapt . 

2 

3 

10 

30 

14 

36 

4 

3 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

200 

3,600 

1875 

Nonsect  .. 

1 

0 

3 

5 

11 

18 

1 

2 

0 

2 

0 

1 

4 

0 

6,  000 

1876 

Protestant 

2 

1 

20 

11 

8 

7 

9 

6 

2 

0 

4 

"6 

100 

5,  000 

1877 

Nonsect  .. 

2 

0 

5 

0 

1 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

4 

0 

0 

300 

1878 

Nonsect  .. 

1 

4 

0 

32 

0 

20 

.... 

o 

5 

3 

0 

500 

10,  000 

1879 

Nonsect  .. 

5 

0 

83 

0 

0 

0 

19 

0 

10 

0 

8 

0 

2 

0 

4 

83 

45,  000 

1880 

Meth . 

2 

5 

0 

79 

0 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

250 

35,  000 

1881 

TJ.  Breth.. 

5 

1 

55 

37 

3 

3 

3 

2 

.... 

4 

0 

1,500 

6,  000 

1882 

Nonseet  . . 

1 

1 

14 

16 

15 

28 

6 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1883 

Nonsect  .. 

1 

0 

C 

4 

3 

4 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1884 

Presb _ 

1 

2 

6 

8 

29 

32 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

"2 

0 

1,  000 

. 

2,  000 

1885 

Nonsect  .. 

2 

0 

42 

0 

20 

0 

24 

0 

3 

0 

5 

0 

125 

5,  000, 

1886 

Nonseet  .. 

0 

4 

0 

58 

0 

25 

0 

12 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

5 

0 

100 

7,  000 

1887 

Friends... 

1 

0 

7 

8 

47 

44 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

o 

4 

0 

1, 500: 

1888 

M.E.  So  .. 

4 

1 

80 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

250 

100,  ooo1 

1889 

Nonsect  . . 

0 

1 

0 

10 

0 

3 

0 

2 

3 

0 

500 

6,  0001 

1890 

Non  sect  . . 

1 

4 

0 

35 

0 

15 

o 

0 

5 

1,  000 

10,  000 

1891 

Nonsect  .. 

0 

1- 

0 

10 

4 

10 

0 

0 

4| 

"6 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 


EDUCATION  REPORT,  1897-98. 


Table  43. — Statistics  of  private  high  schools,  endowed  academies,  seminaries, 


State  and  post-office. 


Name. 


Principal. 


1 


2 


3 


Virginia— continued. 


Ingram  . 

Lebanon . 

Lewiston . . . 

Locust  Dale . 

Lodi . 

Luray . 

Lynchburg  . 

Mendota . 

Millwood . 

Mount  Clinton . 

Newport  News . 

Norfolk . 

- do . 

- do . 

- do . 

_ do . 

Onancock . 

Portsmouth . 

_ do . 

.Richmond . 

- do . 

_ do . 

_ do . 

Ridgeway . 

Roanoke . 

- do . . . 

Rockfish  Depot . 

Rural  Retreat . 

South  Boston . 

Spottswood . 

Staunton . 

_ do . 

- do . 

Strasburg . 

Suffolk . 

- do . 

- do . 

Tappahannock  . 

Tazewell . 

Warren  ton . 

Warsaw . 

W  aynesboro . 

West  Point . 

Wise . 

Woodlawn . 


Ingram  Institute  * . 

The  Russell  College . 

Belair  School . 

Locust  Dale  Academy . 

Liberty  Hall  Home  Academy  .. .. 

Luray  Male  School  * . 

Virginia  Seminary . 

Hamilton  Institute . 

Clay  Hill  Academy . 

West  Central  Academy . 

Newport  News  Military  Academy . 
Leaehe-Wood  Seminary,  School 
for  Girls. 

Norfolk  Academy . 

Norfolk  Mission  College . 

Phillips  &  West  School  for  Girls. . 

St.  Mary’s  Academy . 

The  Margaret  Academy* . 

Portsmouth  Academy . 

School  for  Young  Ladies* . 

Academy  of  the  Visitation . 

Hartshorn  Memorial  College* . 

McGuire’s  School  * . 

University  School . 

Ridgeway  Institute* . 

Alleghany  Institute* . 

Gilmer’s  (Mrs.)  School . 

Kleinberg  Female  Seminary  * . 

Hawkins  Chapel  Institute". . 

South  Boston  Female  Institute. . . 

Valley  High  School . 

The  Mary  Baldwin  Seminary . 

Staunton  Male  Academy . 

Staunton  Military  Academy . 

Strasburg  Institute . 

Nansemond  Seminary . 

Suffolk  College . 

Suffolk  Military  Academy* . 

Rappahannock  Institute  * . 

Tazewell  College . 

Fauquier  Institute  for  Young 
Ladies. 

Warsaw  Female  Academy* . 

Fishburne  School,  Military . 

West  Point  Female  Seminary  .... 

Gladeville  College . 

Male  and  Female  Academy* . 


Mrs.  M.  F.  Bass . 

G.B.M.  Zerr,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D. . . . 

N.  E.  Scott . 

W.  W.  Briggs . 

W.  J.  Edmundson . 

James  H.  Morrison . 

G.  W.  Hayes . 

W.  A.  Evans . 

W.  H.  Whiting,  jr . 

I.  S.  Wampler . 

Col.  E.  W.  Huffman . . 

Agnes  Douglas  West . 

Robert  W.  Tunstall . 

Rev.  Wm.  M.  McKirahan . 

Miss  E.  F.  Phillips,  Miss  S.  K. 
West. 

Brother  Raymond . 

Frank  P.  Brent . 

W.  H.  Stokes . 

Miss  N.  E.  Carr . 

Sr.  M.  I.  Prevost . 

Lyman  B.  Tefft . 

John  P.  McGuire . 

W.  Gordon  McCabe,  M.  A . 

W.  G.  Welborn . 

Sidney  S.  Handy . 

Mrs.  P.  L.  Gilmer . 

Miss  Constance  Wailes . 

E.  H.  Copenhaver,  A.  B . 

J.  P.  Snead . 

James  A.  McClure . 

Ella  C.  Weimar . 

S.  G.  Anspach,  A.  B . 

Wm.  H.  Kable . 

W.  H.  Foster . 

Mrs.  Lucy  H.  Quimby . 

Sally  A.  Finney . 

Joseph  King . 

Alex.  Fleet . 

A.  R.  Ramsey,  Philip  Johnson. 
Geo.  G.  Butler . 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Breckenbaugh . 

James  A.  Fishburne . 

Mrs.  W.  R.  Broaddus . 

C.  Y.  Chapman,  President . 

Everett  E.  Worrell . 


WASHINGTON. 


Ahtanum . 

Coupeville . 

Olympia . 

Parkland . 

Ross . 

Seattle . 

South  Park  (P.  O.  box  22) . . 

Spokane . 

- do . 

Tacoma . 

Tacoma  (708  North  4th  st.) . 
Waitsburg . 


Ahtanum  Academy  * . 

Puget  Sound  Academy . 

Providence  Academy . 

Pacific  Lutheran  University . 

The  Seattle  Seminary . 

Academy  of  the  Holy  Names . 

College  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  . . 

Academy  of  the  Holy  Names . 

St.  Mary’s  Hall . 

Annie  Wright  Seminary . 

Tacoma  Academy . 

Waitsburg  Academy . 


O.  C.  Palmer . 

C.  E.  Newberry . 

Sisters  of  Charity  .... 

N.  J.  Hong . 

Clark  W.  Shay . 

Sister  Mary  Alodia. . . 

Brother  Calixtus . 

Sister  M.  Geraldine . . . 
Mrs.  Lemuel  H.  Wells 
Mrs.  Sarah  K.  White  . 
Alfred  P.  Powelson. . . 
J.  A.  Keener . 


*  Statistics  of  1896-97. 


PRIVATE  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS, 
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and  other  private  secondary  schools  for  the  scholastic  year  1897-98 — Continued. 


Religious 

denomina¬ 

tion. 

Sec¬ 

ond¬ 

ary 

in¬ 

struct¬ 

ors. 

Students. 

|  Length  of  course  in  years. 

Number  in  military  drill. 

Number  of  volumes  in  library. 

Value  of 
grounds, 
build¬ 
ings, 
furni¬ 
ture, 
and  sci¬ 
entific 
appa¬ 
ratus. 

Second¬ 
ary  stu¬ 
dents. 

Elemen¬ 
tary  stu¬ 
dents. 

Preparing 

college. 

for 

Gradu¬ 
ates  in 
1898. 

College 
prepara¬ 
tory  stu¬ 
dents  in 
the  class 
that 
gradu¬ 
ated  in 
1898. 

Clas¬ 

sical 

course. 

Scien¬ 

tific 

course. 

r2 

6 

r3 

a 

© 

& 

© 

S 

© 

fH 

r2 

© 

Pc5 

1 

Ph 

© 

© 

Pca 

a 

© 

Ph 

r2 

■  ^ 

© 

1 

£ 

13 

s 

a 

© 

Ph 

© 

© 

a 

© 

pr 

4 

5 

6 

7 

S 

9 

io 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

IS 

19 

*0 

2 1 

22 

Nonsect  .. 

0 

1 

4 

2 

6 

8 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

$1,  000 

1893 

Non  sect  . . 

2 

2 

22 

12 

75 

53 

1 

0 

] 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

600 

1,  000 

1894 

C 

4 

4 

14 

i 

1 

4 

14 

4 

14 

1 

2 

1895 

6 

0 

65 

0 

6 

0 

10 

o 

5 

0 

! 

0 

10,  000 

1896 

1 

1 

20 

20 

15 

10 

5 

10 

15 

10 

_ 1.  . 

4 

116 

40 

1897 

1 

0 

10 

0 

15 

o 

2 

o 

0 

0 

1898 

4 

2 

32 

48 

2 

0 

6 

10 

2 

0 

3 

350 

1899 

Nonsect  .. 

1 

0 

19 

9 

53 

40 

7 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

150 

3,000 

1900 

2 

o 

22 

0 

3 

0 

7 

0 

0 

1,  000 

6,  000 

1901 

Nonsect  .. 

7 

1 

34 

32 

59 

64 

4 

0 

4 

0 

4 

2 

2 

0 

3 

0 

500 

8,  000 

1902 

Non  sect  .. 

4 

0 

62 

0 

8 

0 

1 

0 

.  5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

50 

300 

18,  000 

1903 

0 

7 

0 

50 

0 

40 

0 

1 

5 

0 

500 

30,  000 

1904 

Nonsect  .. 

5 

» 

66 

0 

51 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.... 

0 

4 

0 

4 

. 

4 

0 

75,  000 

1905 

3 

1 

16 

33 

271 

384 

4 

10 

•4 

1,  000 

60,  000 

1906 

Nonsect  .. 

1 

7 

0 

32 

0 

38 

0 

5 

| 

4 

o 

1907 

R  C 

1 

o 

12 

0 

193 

0 

4 

0 

3 

1908 

Nonsect  .. 

3 

2 

39 

38 

6 

16 

8 

0 

1 

0 

2 

1 

2 

1 

4 

0 

3,  200 

20,  000 

1909 

Nonsect 

1 

0 

3 

20 

0 

30 

10 

8 

1 

10 

1 

o 

1910 

Nonsect 

o 

0 

37 

0 

2 

0 

2 

15 

1911 

R.  C  . 

o 

5 

0 

30 

0 

45 

0 

2 

3 

3,  000 

1912 

1 

1 

1 

15 

1 

62 

0 

3 

0 

50,  000 

1913 

Nonsect  .. 

5 

0 

101 

0 

39 

0 

30 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

0 

150 

10,  000 

1914 

^ODSGCt 

5 

o 

130 

0 

75 

0 

4 

o 

1915 

Nsnsect .. 

1 

1 

14 

16 

11 

24 

3 

4 

2 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

4 

0 

0 

1,600 

:  1916 

Nonsect . . 

5 

o 

50 

0 

42 

0 

30 

0 

20 

0 

4 

o; 

600 

25,  000 

!  1917 

Non  sect  .. 

0 

2 

5 

101 

0 

o 

1918 

Presb 

1 

3 

0 

17 

0 

6 

0 

1 

3 

.... 

0 

500 

2,  500 

1919 

2 

2 

9 

18 

27 

16 

6 

7 

4 

150 

6,  000 

1920 

Nonsect .. 

1 

2 

0 

12 

10 

8 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

2 

’*"6 

100 

3,  000 

1921 

Nonsect  . . 

1 

0 

26 

3 

14 

3 

10 

0 

2 

0 

...: 

o! 

500 

1922 

Nonsect  .. 

0 

4 

0 

85 

0 

115 

0 

25 

0 

8 

ol 

2,  000 

100,  000 

1923 

Nonsect 

2 

0 

13 

0 

7 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

4 

ol 

4,  000 

1924 

Non  sect  .. 

3 

0 

24 

0 

6 

0 

10 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

16 

15,  000 

1925 

Nonsect . . 

o 

2 

15 

G 

16 

14 

4,  000 

1926 

Epis . 

1 

4 

0 

21 

2 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.... 

12 

3 

0 

150 

6,  000 

1927 

Meth .... 

o 

1 

0 

42 

0 

40 

0 

25 

0 

4 

4 

0 

1928 

Nonsect 

3 

o 

30 

0 

0 

o 

3 

30 

8,  000 

1929 

Nonsect . . 

2 

3 

4 

18 

2 

2 

] 

10 

o 

2 

5 

500 

3,  500 

1930 

Christian 

0 

1 

23 

211 

10 

15 

23 

0 

10 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

~0 

10,  000 

1931 

Nonsect  . . 

0 

2 

0 

30 

3 

13 

0 

30' 

0 

2 

4 

350 

10, 000 

1932 

Nonsect  . . 

0 

1 

0 

11 

0 

13 

J 

J 

0 

4 

11,  000 

1933 

Nonsect  . . 

2 

0 

20 

0 

22 

0 

5 

0 

20 

400 

15,  000 

1934 

Nonsect  .. 

0 

2 

0 

16 

0 

14 

3 

0 

150 

3,  000 

1935 

Nonsect  .. 

2 

2 

26 

16 

101 

89 

.... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

3,  500 

1936 

Nonsect .. 

1 

1 

30 

20 

41 

30 

4 

1 

6 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

. 

3,  000 

1937 

Cong . 

1 

1 

0 

27 

26 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

400 

10,  000 

1  1938 

Coup* . 

1 

2 

17 

7 

0 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

0 

1,  000 

8,  000 

1939 

R  Q . 

0 

2 

0 

18 

18 

62' 

0 

2 

2 

0 

30,  000 

1940 

Luth . 

3 

1 

21 

24 

19 

22 

2 

0 

5 

0 

o 

2 

........ 

3 

0 

400 

100,  000 

1941 

EreeMeth 

0 

2 

11 

10 

25 

32 

8 

3 

2 

0 

0 

3 

0 

2 

4 

0 

150 

15,  000 

1942 

R  C 

o 

2 

o 

50 

o 

200 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

o 

0 

o 

4 

o 

575 

1943 

R.  C . 

1 

0 

12 

0 

38 

0 

1944 

R.  C 

o 

17 

0 

31 

0 

180 

6 

2 

0 

16 

o 

3 

o 

3 

4 

0 

500 

1945 

Epis _ 

o 

4 

0 

30 

0 

20 

27,  000 

1946 

P.  E . 

o 

g 

0 

40 

0 

35 1 

o 

6 

0 

4 

o 

1 

4 

0 

1,  000 

75,  000 

1  1947 

Christian 

1 

2 

7 

8 

4 

3 

2 

1 

3 

2 

1 

lj 

1 

1 

4 

0 

100 

6,  000 

1948 

IJ.  Presb . . 

4 

1 

51 

29 

0 

ol 

ol 

01 

0 

o! 

0 

0, 

0 

0 

4 

0 

400 

20, 000 

1  1949 

23, 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1989 

1990 
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Table  43. — Statistics  of  private  high  schools,  endowed  academies,  seminaries. 


State  and  post-office. 


Name. 


Principal. 


1 


g 


3 


WEST  VIRGINIA. 


Alderson 
Buckhannon . 

Burnsville . . . 
Charlestown. 

Clarksburg . . 

Fayetteville  . 
Lewisburg  .. 

- do . . 

Parkersburg. 

Komney . 

Salem . 

"Wayne . 

Wheeling. . . . 
- do . 


Alleghany  Collegiate  Institute 
West  Virginia  Conference  Semi¬ 
nary. 

Burnsville  Academy . 

Stephenson’s  Seminary . 

Broaddus  Classical  and  Scientific 
Institute. 

Fayetteville  Academy . 

Lee  Military  Academy . 

Lewisburg  Female  Seminary . 

Academy  of  the  Visitation . 

Potomac  Seminary  * . 

Salem  College . . . 

Oak  View  Academy* . 

Linsley  Institute . 

Mount  de  Chantal . 


W.  S.  Anderson . . 

Frank  B.  Trotter . . 

J.  B.  C.  Brown . 

Bev.  Charles  Newton  Camp¬ 
bell,  D.  D. 

Miss  Bertha  B.  Stout . . 

H.  C.  Bobertson . . 

James  M.  Lee . 

B.  L.  Telford .. . 

Sister  Mary  Xavier . 

W.  S.  Friend . . 

Theo.  L.  Gardiner,  A.  M., 
B.  D'.,  pres. 

T.  B.  McClure . 

John  M.  Birch . 

Sister  M.  Stanislaus . 


WISCONSIN. 


Ashland . 

Delafield . 

Evansville . 

Fond  duLac . 

Hillside . 

Kenosha . 

. do . 

Madison . 

Marinette . 

Menasha . 

Milwaukee  (558-568  Broad¬ 
way). 

Milwaukee  (469  VanBuren 
st.). 

Milwaukee . 

Mount  Calvary . 

Mount  Horeb . 

Poynette . 


North  Wisconsin  Academy.. 
St.  John’s  Military  Academy 

Evansville  Seminary . 

Grafton  Hall . 

Home  School . 

Kemper  Hall  * . 

University  School . 

Sacred  Heart  Academy . 

St.  Mary’s  Institute  .! . 

St.  Mary’s  School . 

German-English  Academy... 


Milwaukee  Academy. 


St.  Josaphat’s  High  School* . 

St.  Lawrence  College . , . . 

Mount  Horeb  Academy  * . 

Poynette  Biblical  and  Scientific 
Academy. 


Prairie  du  Chien . 

"Racine _ _ _ 

bt.  Mary’s  Academy . 

East  Park  School . . . . 

do 

"Racine  College . . . 

_ do . 

St.  Catherine’s  Academy . 

St.  Francis . . 

Catholic  Normal  School  of  the  Holy 
Family  and  Pio  Nono  College. 
Provincial  Seminary  of  St.  Fran¬ 
cis  de  Sales. 

Saint  Clara  Academy . . . 

_ do . 

Kinsinawa  _ 

Stoughton . . . 

Stoughton  Academy  and  Business 
Institute. 

University  of  Our  Lady  of  the 
Sacred  Heart. 

Carroll  College . . . . 

w  aterto  wn . . . 

W  aukesha _ _ _ _ _ 

WYOMING. 

Big  Horn . . 

Wyoming  Collegiate  Institute  * . . . 

S.  Freeman  Hersey . 

Sidney  T.  Smythe,  Ph.  13 . 

A.  L.  Whitcomb . 

B.  T.  Bogers . 

Ellen  C.  and  Jane  Lloyd  Jones. 

Sister  Superior . 

Nicholas  Bowe . 

Sister  Mary  Edmund . 

Sister  M.  Gonzalva . 

Bev.  Andrew  Seubert . 

Emil  Dapprich . 

Julius  Howard  Pratt,  Ph.  I). . . 


Bev.  Antonine  Wilmer,  O.  M. . 

A.  G.  Bjorneby . 

W.  L.  Green,  president . 

Sister  M.  Seraphia . 

Mrs.  A.  O.  Simpkin . 

Arthur  Piper . 

Mother  M.  Hyacintha . 

Bev.  M.  J.  Lochemes . 

Very  Bev.  Joseph  Bainer . 

Mother  M.  Bonaventure . 

K.  A.  Kasberg . 

Bev.  John  O’Keefe,  C.  S.  C _ 

W.  L.  Bankin,  Ph.  D . 


Bev.  Charles  Anderson 


*  Statistics  of  1896-97. 
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and  other  private  secondary  schools  for  the  scholastic  year  1807-C8 — Continued. 


Beligious 

denomina¬ 

tion. 

Sec¬ 

ond¬ 

ary 

in¬ 

struct¬ 

ors. 

Students. 

Length  of  course  in  years. 

|  Number  in  military  drill. 

Number  of  volumes  in  library. 

Value  of 
grounds, 
build¬ 
ings, 
furni¬ 
ture, 
and  sci¬ 
entific 
appa¬ 
ratus. 

Second 
ary  stu¬ 
dents. 

Elemen¬ 
tary  stu¬ 
dents. 

Preparing  for 
college. 

Gradu¬ 
ates  in 
1898. 

College 
prepara¬ 
tory  stu¬ 
dents  in 
the  class 
tbat 
gradu¬ 
ated  in 
1898. 

Clas¬ 

sical 

course. 

Scien¬ 

tific 

course. 

O 

k 

Eemale. 

CD 

k 

© 

a 

© 

Ph 

r2 

k 

© 

73 

a 

© 

6 

rc3 

a 

,2 

'a 

a 

© 

r2 

1 

|  Eemale. 

6 

rS 

k 

<D 

'"S 

a 

<D 

_© 

5 

r2 

5 

ft 

4 

5 

6 

7 

© 

1© 

13 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

1© 

3© 

31 

33 

26 

27 

3 

2 

0 

o 

3 

O' 

$5,  000' 

1950 

nr  r 

o 

20 

30 

180 

139. 

13 

Q 

0 

3,  000 

75,  000 

1951 

Nonsect  .. 

2 

1 

20 

25 

0 

0 

2 

1 

1 

1 

3 

, 

0 

100 

3,  600 

1952 

4 

4 

22 

1953 

12 

70 

s 

20 

1 

8 

X 

8 

3 

0 

600 

17,  000 

1954 

In 

70 

4 

1 

2 

0 

0 

5,  000 

1955 

Nonsect  . . 

4 

0 

20 

0 

20 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

3 

20 

1, 100 

3,  500 

1956 

o 

34 

0 

38 

. 

0 

2 

1,  200 

26,  000 

1957 

T>  n 

o 

3 

o 

16 

0 

0 

1 

1958 

Presb . 

2 

1 

20 

15 

13 

15 

6 

3 

2 

4 

2 

1 

2i 

0 

4 

0 

5,  000 

|  1959 

7  D,  jBftpt . 

2 

1 

30 

23 

44 

65 

20 

18 

2 

2 

2 

i 

4 

0 

2,  000 

10,  000 

1960 

on  sect 

2 

2 

45 

36 

10 

14 

10 

10 

3 

0 

6,  000 

1961 

Nonsect 

7 

0 

90 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

15 

0 

12 

0 

8 

0 

4 

90 

200 

50, 000 

1962 

E  C 

o 

6 

0 

56 

0 

34 

0 

5 

0 

10 

0 

4 

4 

0 

3,  000 

1963 

Cong - 

1 

2 

8 

7 

4 

4 

3 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

I  2 

4 

0 

700 

40,  GOO 

1964 

Epis . 

5 

0 

65 

0 

60 

0 

!  10 

0 

12 

0 

22 

0 

12; 

0 

4 

65 

.3,000 

100, 000 

1965 

Treo  nr  ftt.li 

2 

6 

40 

44 

30 

36 

1 

3 

2 

4 

0 

.600 

20, 000 

1966 

pis 

0 

5 

o 

22 

0 

14 1 

0 

5 

1  o 

2 

4 

600 

50,  000 

1967 

Nonsect . . 

2 

10 

7 

23 

22 

12 

1 

6 

1 

3 

2 

4 

1 

2 

4 

”’6 

3,  000 

42,400 

1968 

7?, pis 

0 

10 

0 

70 

0 

30 

0 

24 

0 

16 

0 

'  6 

4 

4,000 

-  150,000 

I960 

S6Ct 

2 

o 

18 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1. .  - . 

6 

0 

400 

15- 000 

1970 

E  C 

0 

3 

0 

25 

0 

50 

0 

5 

0 

3 

4 

- 0 

100,  000 

1971 

E.  C . 

0 

3 

0 

15 

0 

20 

0 

3 

0 

4 

0 

3 

0 

1 

4 

.0 

150 

20,  000 

1972 

E  C 

o 

1 

18 

20 

162 

187 

0 

0 

o 

0 

o 

0 

o 

!  o 

600 

20,000 

1973 

Nonsect  . . 

5 

1 

26 

20 

51 

63 

12 

15 

12 

1  15 

-0 

1,  350 

10, 000 

1974 

Nonseet  . . 

4 

1 

34 

0 

26 

0 

9 

0 

1  s 

0 

4 

0 

2 

1 

1  6 

4 

.0 

800 

30,  000 

1975 

e  n 

5 

o 

52 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

50 

0 

35 

0 

1976 

E  C 

11 

o 

118 

1  0 

13 

o 

118 

o 

13 

0 

I 

2,  000 

62,  000 

1977 

T.nth 

3 

o 

24 

15 

17 

5 

! 

3 

3 

1  0 

200 

15, 000 

1978 

T^rc.q^ 

o 

4 

13 

15 

11 

10 

6 

4 

j  0 

1  o 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

0 

1979 

E  C 

0 

4 

0 

32 

o 

24 

0 

1  „ 

!  0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

4 

1 

1980 

Epis . 

o 

4 

0 

25 

o 

10 

0 

j  2 

' 

0 

2 

0 

2 

4 

0 

600!  15. 000 

1981 

P  p. 

4 

o 

21 

0 

15 

o 

6 

0 

7 

i  o 

o 

4 

0 

0 

10, 000 

1982 

E  C 

0 

0 

40 

o 

131 

! 

0 

5 

4 

1  3,075 

1983 

E  C 

7 

o 

65 

0 

o 

0 

0 

14 

4 

0 

1  2,  000 

1984 

E.  C 

14 

o 

115 

0 

105 

0 

115 

0 

1 

20 

0 

1 

12.  400 

160,  000 

1985 

E.C 

0 

i  6 

0 

50 

o 

1 

l 

0 

10 

0 

[  3 

4 

1  1 

o  i  n.  onn 

1986 

Lutli _ 

3 

1 

20 

25 

85 

46 

1 

0 

4 

2 

11 

11 

1 

0 

1  3 

0 

700|  8, 000 

1987 

E.C . 

5 

o 

48 

0 

40 

0 

25 

0 

15 

0 

1 

0 

j 

48 

800 

60,  000 

1988 

Presb . 

3 

3 

35 

25 

26 

12 

8 

8 

I 

3 

500 

42,  000 

1989 

Cong _ 

2 

1 

11 

12 

25 

9 

2 

0 

3 

0 

500 

7,  000 

1990 

, 

1’*"’ 

1 

1 

1 

1 
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Table  44. — Public  and  private  high  schools  for  boys  only,  for  girls  only,  and  for  both 

sexes. 


State  or  Territory. 

Public. 

Private. 

For 

boys 

only. 

For 

girls 

only. 

Coeducational. 

For 

hoys 

only. 

For 

girls 

only. 

Coeducational. 

o 

o 

© 

Xfl 

a 

<o 

r3 

0 

02 

o 

o 

J3 

o 

t/1 

oo 

n 

® 

r0 

_0 

72 

C £ 

o 

o 

r© 

V 

m 

CO 

& 

m 

0? 

s 

3 

1 

— 

ro 

-tj 

G 

nj 

0 

02 

GO 

ro 

0 

0 

in 

02 

© 

rO 

m 

CO 

*© 

O 

© 

in 

oq 

© 

GO 

3 

United  States . 

34 

11,014 

29 

12,  310 

5,  252 

178, 163 

'248, 102 

327 

19,  900 

538 

22, 431 

1,125 

1 

32,  217  30,  677 

North  Atlantic  Division.. 

12 

8,  098 

7 

7,159 

1,297 

53,  553 

72, 937 

15310, 603 

212 

9,  399 

303 

9,  973  10, 339 

South  Atlantic  Division.. 

9 

1,  234 

10 

2,  588 

368 

8,508 

12,  053 

69 

3,  456 

76 

3,  376 

228 

5,  289 

1  4,788 

South  Central  Division... 

11 

1,200 

8 

1,932 

533 

12,412 

17,  357 

33 

1,550 

|  67 

3,  031 

336 

8,  757 

|  7,760 

North  Central  Division . . . 

1 

476 

2 

19 

2,  829 

93, 672 

131,  387 

46 

3,  361 

126 

4,912 

212 

6,  845 

6,549 

W  estern  Division . 

1 

6 

2 

612 

225 

10,  018 

14,  368 

26 

930 

57 

1,  713 

46 

1,353 

1,  241 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

154 

3,  873 

4,  695 

2 

86 

1 

78 

32 

1,  256 

1,  465 

1 

47 

51 

1,  420 

1,  858 

7 

794 

11 

199 

11 

537 

/ICC 

55 

1,  348 

1,  808 

3 

99 

20 

1, 016!  96I 

Massachusetts . 

4 

2,  053 

2 

1,268 

221 

12,551 

17, 450 

21 

1,605 

37 

1,827 

38 

1,193!  949 

16 

1,  339 

1,  810 

2 

198 

7 

292 

4 

197 

ir5 

68 

3, 106 

3,  775 

15 

702 

20 

944 

27 

551  537 

New  York . 

4 

. 

4,889 

2 

3, 153 

361 

16,  602 

21,930 

58 

3,469 

75 

3,  780 

72 

2,070 

2,645 

3,  842 

5,  848 

20 

1,375 

26 

748 

24 

839 

721 

Pennsylvania . 

3 

1,109 

3 

2,738 

286 

9,472 

13,  763 

28 

2,  374 

32 

1,  432 

75 

i  2,384 

2, 428 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

14 

449 

655 

3 

127 

102 

Maryland . . . 

6 

931 

4 

1,  460 

36 

602 

929 

13 

635 

16 

914 

10 

201 

146 

District  of  Columbia. . 

5 

1,  203 

1,753 

5 

209 

10 

434 

4 

94 

101 

Virginia . . 

1 

98 

65 

1,  517 

2,  296 

27 

1,  290 

23 

850 

30 

509 

497 

"West  Virginia . 

28 

644 

1, 134 

2 

110 

4 

136 

8 

174 

235 

North  Carolina . 

14 

399 

493 

10 

580 

6 

358 

95 

2,  389 

1,  815 

South  Carolina . 

1 

5 

2 

444 

82 

1,293 

1,570 

6 

390 

7 

267 

21 

373 

444 

Georgia . 

1 

200 

4 

684 

100 

1,973 

2,  597 

6 

242 

6 

339 

55 

1,407 

1,402 

VI  nri d  a.  _ 

24 

428 

626 

4 

78 

2 

15 

46 

South  Central  Division: 

| 

Kentucky . 

2 

539 

2 

634 

57 

1,446 

2,135 

9 

360 

18 

674 

60 

,  1,406 

1,181 

Tennessee . 

1 

38 

92 

2,  255 

3,  064 

6 

306 

10 

478 

86 

!  2,  264 

1,  851 

Alabama . 

4 

255 

3 

571 

41 

781 

970 

3 

203 

6 

214 

57 

1,281 

1,063 

Mississippi . . 

2 

51 

83 

1,  515 

1,  906 

3 

151 

8 

377 

39 

916 

971 

Louisiana . 

1 

265 

2 

720 

17 

300 

483 

Q 

135 

7 

228 

15 

282 

342 

Tevas  ... _ _ 

1 

7 

191 

4,  790 

7,  046 

7 

316 

16 

1,  033 

48 

1,  811 

1,  586 

Arkansas . . 

48 

1,  204 

1,582 

2 

79 

1 

15 

21 

566 

548 

Oklahoma. _  _ 

2 

97 

149 

1 

12 

1 

21 

12 

Indian  Territory . . 

1 

52 

2 

24 

22 

9 

210 

206 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio . . . . 

598 

17, 601 

23, 207 

8 

551 

24 

859 

22 

601 

678 

Indiana . 

349 

10,  042 

12,  770 

3 

338 

13 

695 

13 

552 

463 

Illinois  _ 

1 

476 

327 

13, 445 

21, 147 

7 

636 

27 

1, 152 

28 

1, 168 

1,  066 

Michigan . . 

282 

11, 650 

15,  808 

1 

113 

9 

379 

11 

332 

383 

Wisconsin . 

182 

7,  339 

9,  457 

9 

536 

8 

279 

9 

191 

194 

Minnesota . 

112 

4,  780 

6,  930 

6 

556 

11 

409 

13 

351 

249 

Iowa,  . . . 

326 

10, 944 

15,  294 

2 

80 

6: 

169 

36 

1,  293 

1,  234 

Missouri . 

201 

6,776 

10,  367 

9 

505 

19 

665 

52 

1,  739 

1,557 

North  Dakota _ 

24 

360 

548 

! 

2 

17 

31 

South  Dakota _ 

29 

677 

938 

l' 

55 

6 

107 

208 

Nehraska. _ 

225 

5,  381 

8,  022 

4 

89 

10 

196 

228 

Kansas . 

2 

19 

174 

4,  677 

6,  899 

1 

46 

4 

161 

10 

298 

258 

Western  Division: 

Montana _ _ _ 

15 

365 

531 

3 

100 

1 

3 

121 

Wvomins-  _ _ _ 

5 

137 

170 

1 

1 

11 

12 

Colorado . . . 

39 

1,  963 

2,  965 

1 

19 

1 

31 

3 

43 

46 

Now  Mexico  _  __ 

4 

48 

79 

2 

59 

1 

16 

Arizona  » 

2 

65 

91 

1 

8 

TTtali _ 

4 

371 

520 

1 

23 

1 

112 

12 

540 

499 

Nevada,  .  _ 

8 

191 

318 

Idaho _ 

6 

141 

205 

1 

10 

1| 

30 

5 

60 

76 

Washington . 

1 

6 

1 

5 

34 

1,038 

1,  581 

1 

12 

5 

169 

6 

134 

104 

Oregon . . 

13 

638 

956 

3 

125 

8 

236 

8 

364 

136 

California . 

1 

607 

95 

5,  061 

6,  952 

17 

682 

36 

1,111 

10 

198 

247 

CHAPTER  XL VII. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS.1 


Table  1. — Summary  of  statistics  of  cities  containing  over  8,000  inhabitants,  showing 
increase  from  previous  year. 


1896-97. 

1897-98. 

Increase. 

Per  cent 
of 

increase. 

Enrollment . 

3,  594,  675 

3,  799,  881 

205,  206 

5. 71 

Aggregate  number  of  days’  attendance . 

507,  622,  259 
2,  693.  299 

539,  048,  222 

31, 425,  963 

6. 19 

Average  daily  attendance . 

2,  843,  445 

150, 146 

5.  58 

Average  length  of  school  term  in  days . 

Enrollment  in  private  and  parochial  schools . 

188.5 
824,  609 

189.6 
872,  406 

1.1 
47,  797 

5.  79 

Number  of  supervising  officers . 

3,  998 

4, 429 

431 

10.  78 

Number  of  male  teachers . 

5,  773 

6,  005 

232 

4.  02 

Number  of  female  teachers . 

68,  344 

72,  355 

4,011 

5.  87 

Whole  number  of  teachers . 

74, 117 

78,  360 

4,243 

5.  72 

Number  of  buildings  . . 

8,  604 

9, 113 

509 

5.  91 

Number  of  sittings . . . 

3,  383, 405 

3,  500,  970 

117,  565 

3.48 

Value  of  school  property . 

$267, 425,  289 

$289,  325,  794 

$21,  900,  505 

8. 19 

Expenditure  for  tuition . 

48,  772,  485 

52, 064,  649 

3,  292, 164 

6.  75 

Total  expenditure . 

84,  866,  092 

88,  773,  647 

3,  907,  555 

4.  60 

The  statistical  tables2  for  1897-98  show  the  usual  increases  of  enrollment  and 
attendance,  the  latter  being  relatively  somewhat  less  than  the  former,  indicating  a 
slightly  lower  degree  of  regularity.  The  average  school  term  increased  by  1.1  days 
over  1896-97,  the  greater  part  of  the  increase  coming  from  the  North  Atlantic  Divi¬ 
sion.  The  average  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  to  each  teacher  is  less  than  in  the 
previous  year,  since  the  number  of  teachers  employed  has  increased  more  rapidly 
than  the  pupils.  Supervising  officers  have  increased  at  a  disproportionate  rate,  in 
accordance  with  the  tendency  which  has  been  marked  for  several  years.  By  one  of 
those  combinations  of  circumstances  which  sometimes  occur,  the  number  of  these 
officers  did  not  show  the  usual  increase  in  1896-97,  being  in  that  year  only  60  more 
than  in  1895-96,  though  teachers  increased  by  nearly  4,000.  During  the  year  just 
passed,  however,  the  supervisors  were  augmented  by  431,  which  made  them  more 
numerous  than  ever  before,  not  only  in  actual  numbers  but  in  proportion  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  teachers  employed.  Women  teachers  are  increasing  more  rapidly  than  men — 
but  that  is  an  old  story. 

The  financial  rewards  of  the  profession  of  teaching  are  plainly  increasing.  The 
average  salary  of  teachers  and  supervisors  was  greater  during  1897-98  than  in  the 
year  before,  and,  while  it  was  still  a  few  cents  behind  that  of  1895-96,  the  tendency 
is  undoubtedly  upward. 

The  average  salaries  for  eight  years  past  have  been : 


1890- 91  . $606.  00 

1891- 92 .  612.18 

1892- 93  .  607.62 

1893- 94  .  608.94 


1894- 95 . $624.  74 

1895- 96  .  629.49 

1896- 97  .  624.37 

1897- 98 . 3628. 88 


ED  98- 


1  By  J ames  C.  Boykin. 

2  See  also  tables,  pp.  2348  et  seq. 

3  See  also  the  tables  of  salaries  on  pp.  1704-1707  of  this  Report. 
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Important  increases  in  salaries,  more  or  less  general,  liave  been  made  recently  in 
several  of  the  large  cities,  notably  in  Boston,  Chicago,  and  New  York.  In  some 
other  cities,  on  the  contrary,  lack  of  funds  has  necessitated  reduction  of  teachers' 
incomes,  cither  by  reducing  the  rate  of  pay  or  by  closing  the  schools  prematurely, 
which  means  a  reduction  just  as  surely. 

In  Boston  the  school  committee  formulated  a  new  salary  schedule  in  1896,  provid¬ 
ing  for  certain  gradual  increases,  the  full  effect  of  the  schedule  to  bo  reached  in  1900. 
The  principal  changes  involved  were  stated  by  the  salary  committee  to  be  as  follows : 

“  Raising  the  minimum  salary  of  a  junior  master  in  the  high  schools  from  $1,008. 
to  $1,476,  and  carrying  the  maximum  to  $3,060,  an  increase  of  $180;  starting  assist¬ 
ants  in  high  schools  at  $972,  an  increase  of  $216,  and  carrying  the  maximum  to  $1,620, 
an  increase  of  $240;  raising  the  maximum  of  masters  in  grammar  schools  from  $2,880 
to  $3, 180;  raising  the  annual  increase  of  submasters  from  $60  to  $120;  raising  the 
maximum  of  first  assistants  in  grammar  schools  $132 ;  abolishing  the  grade  of  second, 
third,  and  fourth  assistant  in  grammar  and  primary  schools,  making  the  present 
incumbents'  assistants  dating  from  September  1, 1896 ;  raising  the  minimum  of  assist¬ 
ants  in  grammar  and  primary  schools  $96,  and  the  maximum  $192;  increasing  the 
salary  of  kindergarten  teachers  about  10  per  cent;  increasing  the  salary  of  assist¬ 
ants  in  evening  elementary  schools  from  $1.50  to  $2  per  evening;  making  a  new 
grade  of  first  assistants  in  primary  schools."  1 2 

The  full  salary  schedule  now  in  force  in  Boston,  embodying  these  changes,  is  as 


follows : 1 

Superintendent . $4, 200.  €0 

Six  supervisors,  each . . .  3,  780.  00 


NORMAL.  SCHOOL. 

Head  master . . 

Master,  first  year,  $2,340 ;  annual  increase,  $144 ;  maximum  . . . 
Assistants,  first  year,  $1,140 ;  annual  increase,  $60;  maximum 


LATIN  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Headmasters . $3,780.00 

Masters .  .  3,  060.  00 

Junior  masters,  first  year,  $1,476;  annual  increase  (for  eleven  years),  $144;  salary  for  the 

twelfth  and  subsequent  years,  with  the  rank  of  master .  3,  060.  00 

Assistant  principal,  Girls’  High  School .  2, 040. 00 

Assistant  principal,  Roxbury  High  School,  firstyear,  $1,620 ;  annual  increase,  $72 ;  maximum .  1, 836.  OQ 
Assistants,  first  year,  $072 ;  annual  increase,  $72 ;  maximum .  1, 620. 00 

MECHANIC  ARTS  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Head  master . $3, 780.  00 

Masters .  3,060.00 

Junior  masters,  first  year,  $1,476;  annual  increase  (for  eleven  years),  $144;  salary  for  the 

twelfth  and  subsequent  years,  with  the  rank  of  master .  3,  060. 00 

Instructors,  first  year,  $1,500;  annual  increase,  $120;  maximum .  2,340.00 

Assistant  instructors,  first  year,  $972 ;  annual  increase,  $72;  maximum .  1,  620. 00 

Instructor  of  metal  working,  first  year,  $1,800;  annual  increase,  $60 ;  maximum .  2,580.00 


GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

Masters,  first  year,  $2,580 ;  annual  increase,  $120 ;  maximum . 

Submasters, firstyear,  $1,500 ;  annual  increase,  $120;  maximum. 
First  assistants,  first  year,  $972;  annual  increase,  $48 ;  maximum 
Assistants,  first  year,  $552;  annual  increase,  $48 ;  maximum . 

PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

First  assistants,  first  year,  $984;  annual  increase,  $48;  maximun: 
Assistants,  first  year,  $552;  annual  increase,  $48;  maximum . 


KINDERGARTENS. 

Principals,  first  year,  $600 ;  annual  increase,  $48 ;  maximum .  $792.  00 

Assistants,  first  year,  $432;  annual  increase,  $48;  maximum .  624.  00 


$3, 180.  00 
2,  340.  00 
1,  212.  00 
936.  00 


$1,  080.  00 
936.00 


$3, 780.  00 
3,  060.  00 
1,  620.  00 


1  Boston  school  document  Ho.  6,  1896,  p.  4. 

2 From  the  Proceedings  of  the  Boston  School  Committee  for  1898,  pp.  451  et  seq. 
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EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

Principal,  Evening  High  School  (per  week),  first  year,  $40;  second  year,  $45 ;  third  year  and 

subsequently . . . . .  $50.  00 

Assistants,  Evening  High  School  (per  evening) . .  4. 00 

Principals,  evening  elementary  schools,  in  schools  •where  average  attendance  for  month  is 

100  pupils  or  more  (per  evening) .  5.  00 

In  schools  where  average  attendance  for  month  is  less  than  100  (per  evening) . . .  4. 00 

First  assistant,  evening  elementary  schools,  in  schools  where  average  attendance  for  month 

is  75  pupils  or  more  (per  evening) . .  2.  50 

In  schools  where  average  attendance  for  month  is  less  than  75  (per  evening) .  2.  00 

Assistants,  evening  elementary  schools  (per  evening) .  2.  00 

Principals,  evening  drawing  schools  (per  evening),  first  year,  $7 ;  second  year  and  subse¬ 
quently . . .  8.00 

Assistants,  evening  drawing  schools  (per  evening),  first  year,  $4;  second  year,  $5;  third  year 
and  subsequently . . . . . - . .  6.  00 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTORS. 

Special  instructors  of  music . . . . . . $2, 640. 00 

Assistant  instructors  of  music . * .  888.  00 

Director  of  drawing .  3,  000.  00 

Assistants  to  director  of  drawing  (2) . . . . .  I,  500.  00 

Master  of  evening  drawing  schools . . .  1, 200.  00 

Assistant  to  director  of  drawing . . n . . .  800. 00 

Assistant  to  director  of  drawing 1 . . . .  2, 508.  GO 

Teacher  of  German,  girls’  high  and  girls’  Latin  schools .  1,  500.  00 

Teacher  of  chemistry,  Girls’  High  School .  1, 620.  00 

Laboratory  assistant,  Girls’  High  School . .  804.  00 

Laboratory  assistant,  Roxbury  High  School . . .  804.  00 

Teacher  of  physical  training,  Brighton  High  Sehool . . . . . .  700. 00 

Teacher  of  physical  training,  girls’  high  and  girls’  Latin  schools. .  900.  00 

Teacher  of  physical  training  and  reading,  girls’  high  and  girls’  Latin  schools .  900. 00 

Teacher  of  physical  training,  East  Boston  High  School . -  300.  00 

Teacher  of  physical  culture,  Roxbury  High  School .  1, 200. 00 

Director  of  kindergartens . .  2,  880.  00 

Assistant  teacher  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  kindergarten,  Normal  School _ _  1, 380. 00 

Teacher  of  songs  and  games,  Normal  School .  240. 00 

Director  of  French  and  German .  3,  000.  00 

Assistants . . .  1,  500. 00 

Director  of  physical  training . . . .  3,  000.  00 

Assistant . . . . . . . . .  2,  280.00 

Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf : 

Principal . . . . . .  2, 880.  00 

Assistant  principal,  first  year,  $1,152;  annual  increase,  $72;  maximum .  1,440.00 

Assistants,  first  year,  $780;  annual  increase  $72 ;  maximum _ _ _ _  1,284.00 

Principal  of  manual  training  schools . . . . . .  2,  508. 00 

Instructors  in  manual  training  schools - - - - - - - - - - - -  1, 620. 00 

Instructors  in  manual  training  schools . . .  1,  200. 00 

Assistant  instructors  in  manual  training  schools,  first  year,  $804;  annual  increase,  $48; 

maximum .  996.00 

Principal  of  schools  of  cookery . . .  1, 500. 00 

Instructors  in  schools  of  cookery,  first  year,  $552;  annual  increase,  $48;  maximum .  936. 00 

Instructor  m  school  on  Spectacle  Island  (including  all  expenses  connected  with  the  school, 

except  for  books) .  400.  00 

Instructor  of  military  drill . . .  2,  000.  00 

Armorer . . . ..... . . . . . . . . . . . . .  1,  050.00 

Teachers  of  sewing : 

Onedivisicn . ... . . . . . ... . I .  132.00 

Two  divisions . . . .  228. 00 

Three  divisions . .  324.  00 

Four  divisions .  408.  00 

Five  divisions .  492. 00 

Six  divisions .  564.  00 

Seven  divisions . . .  636.  00 

Eight  divisions .  696.  00 

Nine  divisions . 744.00 


ITo  give  instruction  in  drawing  in  the  Normal  Sehool,  and  to  assist  the  director  of  drawing. 
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Teachers  of  sewing — Continued. 

Ten  divisions .  $792. 00 

Eleven  divisions .  840.00 

All  over  eleven  divisions .  888. 00 

Special  assistant  teachers,  first  grade  (per  day) .  1. 00 

Special  assistant  teachers,  kindergartens  (per  week) . . . .  5. 00 

In  Chicago  an  active  crusade  during  the  spring  and  summer  of  1898  resulted  in 
the  adoption  of  the  following  schedule,1  which  contained  important  advances, 
especially  for  teachers  of  the  lower  grades  and  for  those  of  long  service: 

Per  annum. 

Superintendent  of  schools . $7,  000 

District  superintendent  of  schools,2  during  the  first  two  years  of  service  in  such  position .  3,  500 

District  superintendent  of  schools,  after  two  years  of  service  in  such  position . .  4,  000 

SUPERVISORS. 

Supervisor  of  modern  languages .  3,000 

Supervisor  of  singing  (high  school  grades) .  2,  400 

Supervisor  of  singing  (primary  grades) .  2,  400 

Supervisor  of  drawing  (high  schools) .  2,  500 

Supervisor  of  drawing  (grammar  and  primary  grades) . 2,  800 

Supervisor  of  physical  culture .  2, 400 

Supervisor  of  schools  for  the  deaf . 1,  500 

Supervisor  of  manual  training  in  grammer  grades .  2,  000 

Assistant  supervisor  of  drawing  (grammar  and  primary  grades) .  2,  200 

Supervising  principal  of  kindergartens .  1,  200 

TEACHERS  OF  SPECIAL  STUDIES. 

Special  teachers  of  drawing  and  music  in  primary  and  grammar  grades. 

For  first  year  of  service .  1,000 

For  the  second  year .  1,  200 

For  the  third  year .  1, 300 

For  the  fourth  year .  1,  400 

For  the  fifth  year .  1,  500 

For  the  sixth  and  subsequent  years .  1,  600 

HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Grouping  of  principals. 

First  group.— $ 2,500  the  first  year,  increasing  $100  a  year  until  a  maximum  of  $3,000  is  reached. 
Second  group.— $2,000  the  first  year,  increasing  $100  a  year  until  a  maximum  of  $2,500  is  reached. 

Grouping  of  instructors. 

First  group. — $1,500  the  first  year,  increasing  $100  a  year  until  a  maximum  of  $2,000  is  reached. 
Second  group. — $1,200  the  first  year,  increasing  $100  a  year  until  a  maximum  of  $1,500  is  reached. 
Third  group. — $850  the  first  year,  $900  the  second  year,  increasing  $75  a  year  until  a  maximum  of 
$1,200  is  reached. 

Teachers  of  German ,  French ,  and  drawing. 

First  group. — $1,200  the  first  year,  increasing  $50  a  year  until  a  maximum  of  $1,500  is  reached. 

Second  group. — $750  the  first  year,  increasing  $50  a  year  until  a  maximum  of  $1,200  is  reached. 

High  school  substitutes,  $4  to  $5  per  day,  at  the  discretion  of  the  superintendent.  Substitutes  to  be 
paid  for  days  of  actual  service. 

CHICAGO  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Principal,  $5,000.  Substitutes  to  be  paid  the  same  as  high  school  substitutes. 

PRINCIPALS  OF  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

Principals  of  schools  shall  receive  $1,200  per  annum  for  the  first  year’s  service,  increasing  $100  a 
year  to  a  maximum  salary. 

First  group. — For  schools  having  an  average  membership  for  the  school  year  of  700  or  more  pupils 
the  maximum  salary  shall  be  $2,500  per  annum. 

Second  group. — For  schools  having  an  average  membership  for  the  school  year  of  300  to  700  pupils 
the  maximum  salary  shall  be  $2,200  per  annum. 

xFrom  the  Directory  of  the  Public  Schools  of  the  City  of  Chicago  for  1899. 

2  There  are  eight  district  superintendents,  and  one  assistant  superintendent  in  charge  of  high  schools 
who  ranks  as  a  district  superintendent. 
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Third  group. — For  schools  having  an  average  membership  for  the  school  year  under  300  pupils  the 
maximum  salary  shall  he  $1,500  per  annum. 

"Whenever  the  membership  of  a  school  is  reduced  by  transfer  of  pupils  to  other  schools,  or  by  the 
opening  of  a  new  school,  the  salary  of  the  principal  shall  not  be  reduced  for  two  years  on  account  of 
the  reduced  membership. 

Assistants  to  principals. 

Assistants  to  principals,  each,  $1,175  per  annum. 

Head  assistants. 

For  year  beginning  January  1, 1898,  $975,  and  advancing  $50  each  year  until  a  maximum  salary  of 
$1,175  is  reached.  Head  assistants  who  began  service  before  January  1, 1898,  to  receive  $75  advance 
upon  the  schedule  of  1897. 

Extra  teachers. 


For  year  beginning  January  1,  1898,  $925,  and  advancing  $50  each  year  until  a  maximum  salary  of 
$1,175  is  reached. 


Eighth  grade  teachers. 


For  year  beginning  January  1,  1898,  $925,  and  advancing  $50  each  year  until  a  maximum  salary  of 
$1,075  is  reached. 

Assistant  teachers  in  grammar  grades. 


For  first  year  of  service . . . $500 

For  second  year  of  service . - .  550 

For  third  year  of  service .  625 

For  fourth  year  of  service . .  675 

For  fifth  year  of  service .  725 

For  sixth  year  of  service . . .  800 

For  seventh  year  of  service . . .  825 


After  January  1, 1898,  teachers  who  have  completed  the  seventh  year  of  service  to  receive  an  advance 
of  $75  for  the  first  year  and  $50  each  additional  year  until  a  maximum  salary  of  $1,000  is  reached. 


Assistant  teachers  in  primary  grades. 


For  first  year  of  service . $500 

For  second  year  of  service . . .  550 

For  third  year  of  service .  575 

For  fourth  year  of  service . . .  650 

For  fifth  year  of  service . . .  700 

For  sixth  year  of  service .  775 

For  seventh  year  of  service . . . . .  800 


After  January  1, 1898,  teachers  who  have  completed  the  seventh  year  of  service  to  receive  an  advance 
of  $75  for  the  first  year  and  $50  each  additional  year  until  a  maximum  salary  of  $1,000  is  reached. 


TEACHERS  IN  KINDERGARTENS. 


Horning  sessions 


Directors : 

First  year  of  service . $500 

Second  year  of  service . .  550 

Third  year  of  service .  600 

Fourth  year  of  service . . .  650 

Fifth  and  subsequent  years .  700 

Assistants : 

First  year  of  service .  350 

Second  year  of  service . 400 

Third  year  of  service .  .  450 

Fourth  and  subsequent  years .  500 


Directors  in  all-day  sessions  to  be  paid  the  same  salaries  as  primary  grade  teachers  to  a  maximum 
of  $1,000  per  annum.  Assistants  in  all-day  sessions  to  be  paid  the  same  salaries  as  primary  grade 
teachers  to  a  maximum  of  $725  per  annum. 

All  changes  in  salary  to  take  place  at  the  commencement  of  the  school  month  succeeding  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  the  year’s  service. 

Substitutes . — Experienced  substitutes  to  be  employed  at  the  discretion  of  the  superintendent  at 
a  compensation  varying  from  $2.50  to  $4  per  day  for  each  day  of  actual  service,  according  to  the 
experience  of  the  substitute  so  employed. 

Cadets. — Cadets  who  have  completed  the  training  course  shall  receive  for  cadet  service  at  the  rate 
of  $20  per  month;  as  substitutes  at  the  rate  of  $2.50  per  day. 

Teachers  of  Latin. — Grade  teachers  having  charge  of  Latin  classes  in  seventh  and  eighth  grades 
and  grammar  grade  teachers  who  also  teach  German  in  connection  with  regular  grade  work  to  be  paid 
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$50  per  annum,  in  addition  to  the  regular  schedule,  provided  that  no  such  teacher  shall  receive  more 
than  the  maximum  salary  of  grade  teachers. 

Reserve  teae  iers. — Eight  reserve  teachers,  one  for  each  school  district,  to  be  employed  at  the  discre¬ 
tion  of  the  superintendent  at  a  compensation  of  $800  per  annum  each. 

Compensation  of  acting  principal. — An  additional  salary  of  25  per  cent  to  he  added  to  the  salary  of  a 
head  assistant,  or  an  eighth  grade  teacher, -when  such  assistant  acts  as  principal  during  the  absence  of 
the  principal  of  the  school. 

Compensation  for  acting  head  assistants.— Any  teacher  acting  as  head  assistant  during  her  absence 
on  account  of  sickness  to  he  paid  at  the  rate  of  $975  per  annum — the  salary  for  the  first  year  of  service 
of  said  position — beginning  two  weeks  after  the  absence  of  said  head  assistant. 

The  consolidation  of  the  several  municipalities  forming  Greater  New  York  was 
followed  by  an  advance  in  teachers'  salaries  in  the  boroughs  other  than  that  of 
Manhattan  to  bring  them  more  nearly  to  the  Manhattan  standard.  This  involved 
heavy  increases  in  many  cases.  The  original  consolidation  law  permitted  the 
borough  school  boards  to  fix  the  salaries  of  superintendents  and  teachers,  and  left 
the  whole  matter  to  their  discretion.  The  early  increases  mentioned,  therefore, 
were  due  to  local  action.  But  in  the  spring  of  1899  the  matter  was  brought  before 
the  State  legislature,  and  several  bills  were  advocated  with  a  view  to  prescribing  a 
minimum  salary,  and  that  known  as  the  “Aliearn  bill"  finally  became  a  law.  Fol¬ 
lowing  is  its  text : 

Section  1.  Section  ten  hundred  and  ninety-one  of  chapter  three  hundred  and 
seventy-eight  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven  is  hereby  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

Sec.  1091.  Each  school  board  shall  have  the  power  to  adopt  by-laws  fixing  the  sala¬ 
ries  of  the  borough  and  associate  superintendents,  of  principals  and  branch  principals, 
and  of  all  other  members  of  the  supervising  and  teaching  staff,  and  such  salaries 
shall  be  regulated  by  merit,  by  the  grade  of  class  taught,  by  the  length  of  service, 
or  by  the  experience  in  teaching  of  the  incumbent  in  charge,  or  by  such  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  these  considerations  as  the  school  board  may  deem  proper.  Said  salaries 
need  not  be  uniform  throughout  all  the  several  boroughs,  nor  in  any  two  of  them, 
nor  throughout  any  one  borough.  The  salaries  fixed  and  established  and  duly  pay¬ 
able  in  the  different  schools  of  the  territory  hereby  consolidated,  as  these  salaries 
were  on  the  first  day  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight,  shall  be  and 
remain  the  salaries  in  the  schools  of  the  several  boroughs  hereby  constituted  until 
the  same  shall  be  changed  or  modified  as  provided  for  in  this  section.  No  regular 
teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  any  of  the  boroughs  shall  be  paid  a  sum  less  than 
six  hundred  dollars  per  annum.  No  teacher  shall,  after  ten  years  of  service  in  the 
public  schools  of  said  boroughs,  receive  less  than  nine  hundred  dollars  per  annum; 
nor  shall  any  teacher,  after  fifteen  years  of  service  in  said  schools,  receive  less  than 
twelve  hundred  dollars  per  annum;  and  no  vice-principal,  head  of  department,  or 
first  assistant  in  said  schools  shall  be  paid  less  than  fourteen  hundred  dollars  per 
annum;  and  no  male  teacher,  after  twelve  years  of  service  in  said  schools,  shall 
receive  less  than  two  thousand  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  dollars  per  annum  :  Pro¬ 
vided ,  however,  That  the  service  of  such  teacher,  vice-principal,  head  of  department, 
or  first  assistant  shall  have  been  approved,  after  inspection  and  investigation,  as  fit 
and  meritorious  by  a  majority  of  the  borough  board  of  school  superintendents.  For 
all  purposes  affecting  the  increase  of  salaries  of  the  teachers  in  any  school,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  of  such  school  shall  have  a  seat  in  the  borough  board  of  superintendents,  with 
a  vote  on  all  increases  of  salaries  of  teachers  in  said  school.  The  salaries  of  the 
women  principals  in  said  schools  shall  be  increased,  by  the  addition  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  in  each  year,  until  they  receive  the  sum  of  two  thousand  and  five 
hundred  dollars  per  annum;  and  the  salaries  of  the  male  principals  in  said  schools 
shall  be  increased,  by  the  addition  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  in  each  year,  until 
they  receive  the  sum  of  three  thousand  and  five  hundred  dollars  per  annum;  and  no 
male  principal,  after  ten  years  of  service  as  principal  in  said  schools,  shall  receive 
less  than  three  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  per  annum;  and  no  woman  principal 
of  ten  years'  service  as  principal  in  said  schools  shall  receive  less  than  twenty-five 
hundred  dollars  per  annum :  Provided,  however,  That  the  service  of  such  principal 
shall  have  been  approved,  after  inspection  and  investigation,  as  fit  and  meritorious 
by  the  borough  board  of  superintendents;  but  these  provisions  shall  not  apply  to 
principals  of  schools  of  less  than  twelve  classes.  No  salary  now  paid  to  any  public 
school-teacher  in  the  city  of  New  York  shall  be  reduced  by  the  operation  of  this  act. 

Sec.  2.  The  board  of  estimate  and  apportionment  is  hereby  authorized  and  re¬ 
quired  to  direct  the  issue  of  revenue  bonds  for  the  purpose  of  providing  funds  to 
carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this -net. 

Sec.  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 
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THE  AVERAGE  CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  most  favorable  conditions  for  public  education  exist  in 
the  city  of  moderate  size;  that  is,  with  a  population  of  about  40,000.  Without 
going  fully  into  the  reasons  for  this  view,  it  may  be  said  that  in  cities  of  this  size 
the  population  is  sufficiently  compact  to  allow  schools  large  enough  for  all  purposes 
of  grading  and  classification,  which  is  not  the  case  in  the  small  city,  the  village,  or 
the  country  district;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  population  is  usually  more  homo¬ 
geneous  than  in  the  great  cities ;  there  are  not  such  extremes  of  wealth  and  poverty, 
and  the  people  as  a  whole  take  more  personal  interest  in  the  schools.  It  happens 
that  the  average  population  of  all  the  cities  in  the  country  corresponds  closely  with 
that  population  which  is  considered  most  favorable  for  school  work,  and  the  average 
of  the  educational  conditions  of  all  the  cities  substantially  coincides  with  what  may 
be  expected  in  a  city  of  that  ideal  size.  A  discussion  of  those  averages,  therefore, 
receives  an  added  interest  from  that  coincidence. 

The  average  population  of  the  cities  of  over  8,000  inhabitants  in  1890  was  41,164, 
and  at  the  present  time  it  appears,  from  an  estimate  based  on  school  enrollment,  to 
be  about  the  same,  with  probably  an  increase  of  a  few  hundred.  The  average  of 
the  enrollment  for  the  626  city  systems  in  1897-98  is  6,070  pupils  in  the  public  schools 
and  1,393  in  the  private  and  parochial  institutions.  Of  the  6,070  public  school  chil¬ 
dren  4,542  is  the  average  number  in  daily  attendance.  The  number  of  superintend¬ 
ents  and  other  supervising  officers  is  7  to  a  city,  the  proportion  of  the  sexes  being 
about  4  men  to  3  women.  125  teachers,  9  or  10  of  them  being  men,  is  the  average 
number  employed,  each  teacher  averaging  36  pupils  in  attendance.  The  average 
city  has  15  buildings,  each  worth,  with  its  appurtenances,  $31,748,  and  accommo¬ 
dating  8  or  9  teachers  and  312  pupils  daily,  but  with  seats  for  72  other  pupils. 
$141,810  is  the  average  amount  spent  for  all  purposes  in  a  year,  $83,170  ol  it  going  to 
supervisors  and  teachers,  the  average  salary  of  whom  is  $628.88.  The  schools  are 
open  nine  and  one-half  months  of  twenty  days  each,  and  the  average  time  that  each 
child  attends  is  about  two  days  more  than  seven  months.  For  each  day  that  a  pupil 
is  present  he  costs  16£  cents,  of  which  9|  cents  are  for  his  instruction. 

These  figures  represent  the  average  conditions  of  education  in  the  cities.  In  con¬ 
trast  with  them  let  us  place  the  statistics  of  the  country  schools  and  villages,  which 
may  be  obtained  by  deducting  the  statistics  of  cities  from  those  of  the  United  States 
as  a  whole.  In  the  great  majority  of  schools  other  than  city  schools  there  is  but  a 
single  teacher  to  a  schoolhouse,  the  average  for  the  United  States  being  1.4  teachers 
and  48.2  pupils  enrolled  for  each  building.  The  attendance  is  naturally  less  regular 
in  the  country  than  in  the  city;  while  three-fourths  of  the  pupils  may  be  expected 
to  be  present  every  day  in  the  town,  only  two-thirds  of  the  country  children  man¬ 
age  to  get  to  school  regularly.  City  pupils  have  the  advantage  of  an  annual  school 
term  three  and  one-fourth  months  longer  than  that  of  their  country  cousins,  and  each 
enrolled  child  in  the  rural  schools  averages  only  eighty -three  days  of  actual  instruc¬ 
tion  a  year. 

The  cost  of  country  schoolhouses  is  ridiculously  small  as  compared  with  the  elab¬ 
orate  city  buildings,  and  the  outlay  required  per  pupil  is  only  about  one-fourth  as 
much  in  the  former  case  as  in  the  latter.  An  average  country  schoolhouse,  site,  and 
all,  costs  only  $872. 

The  wages  of  the  country  schoolmaster  are  generally  on  the  same  plane  of  economy 
as  the  building  he  occupies,  for  the  average  amount  that  he  receives  in  a  year  is  only 
$217,  or  but  little  over  a  third  as  much  as  his  more  fortunate  city  brother  receives. 
The  word  “ brother  ”  in  this  connection  is  somewhat  out  of  place,  for  only  7.7  per 
cent,  of  tho  city  teachers  are  men ;  the  proportion  for  the  country  is  38  per  cent. 
Notwithstanding  the  difference  in  the  annual  salary  of  teachers,  it  costs  nearly  as 
much  per  day  for  the  tuition  of  the  country  child  as  for  the  city  child,  the  difference 
being  about  2  cents.  This  is  due,  of  course,  to  the  greater  number  of  pupils  to  a 
teacher  in  the  city. 
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In  regard  to  expenses  other  than  for  teaching,  the  per  diem  cost  is  relatively  much 
greater  in  the  urban  schools.  When  the  patrons  of  the  school  bring  the  wood,  and 
the  teachers  make  the  fires  and  sweep  the  floors,  the  expense  for  fuel  and  janitor 
service  cuts  very  little  figure;  and  when  the  excessive  ventilation  through  the 
cracks  between  the  logs  is  a  source  of  discomfort,  the  cost  of  rotary  blowers  and 
fresh-air  chambers  naturally  does  not  cause  any  concern.  Just  such  primitive  con¬ 
ditions  as  these  still  prevail  in  many  districts,  and  even  where  the  accommodations 
are  of  the  best  that  can  be  expected  in  a  country  school  the  contingent  expenses  are 
very  low.  Then  when  new  houses  are  required  the  expense  for  them  per  pupil  is 
only  about  one-fourth  as  much  as  it  would  be  in  the  city.  So  that  while  the  cities 
must  spend  6.8  cents  per  day  for  each  pupil  for  purposes  other  than  direct  instruc¬ 
tion,  the  rural  districts  need  to  spend  only  3.6  cents,  or  slightly  over  half  as  much. 

Having  compared  the  average  city  school  with  the  average  country  school,  it  may 
be  well  to  add  to  the  comparison  some  of  the  figures  for  the  city  of  New  York,  not 
only  the  greatest  city  in  the  country  in  population,  but  that  in  which  the  typical 
conditions  of  cities  in  regard  to  expense  of  living  and  value  of  real  estate  exist  in  the 
most  pronounced  form.  There  the  daily  expense  for  each  pupil  attending  is  24.4 
cents,  of  which  10.9  cents  are  for  instruction.  The  school  property,  which  is  still 
insufficient,  is  nevertheless  wrorth  $129  per  pupil,  and  the  supervisors  and  teachers 
receive  an  average  of  $825  a  year.  In  Chicago  this  average  is  even  higher,  reaching 
$844.  In  both  New  York  and  Chicago  the  average  pay  of  teachers  will  soon  show  a 
considerable  increase  over  even  these  figures,  as  the  resul+  of  recent  legislation. 

Comparison  of  city  and  country  schools. 


Average 
of  a  ll 
city 
schools. 

Average 
of  all 
country 
and  vil¬ 
lage 
schools. 

Schools 
of  New 
York 
City. 

Eatio  of  average  attendance  to  total  enrollment . 

.per  cent.. 

74.8 

66.2 

71.2 

Average  length  of  school  term . 

- days.. 

189.6 

125.3 

195.7 

Average  number  of  days’  attendance  of  each  pupil  enrolled. 

141.  8 

83.0 

139.4 

Average  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  to  each  teacher - 

36.3 

22.5 

42.3 

Proportion  of  men  in  the  teaching  force . 

.per  cent.. 

7.7 

38.0 

5.1 

Average  number  of  pupils  to  a  building . 

312 

48 

828 

Yalue  of  school  property  per  capita  of  pupils  in  attendance. 

$101. 78 

$27.  33 

$129.  34 

Average  value  of  a  school  building,  with  its  site  and  furniture . 

$31,  748 

$872 

$107, 104 

Average  cost  of  tuition  per  day  for  one  pupil . 

9.  66 

7.  69 

10.  88 

Average  daily  expenditure  per  pupil  for  all  purposes . 

. do.... 

16.  47 

11.  29 

24.37 

Average  salary  of  teachers  and  supervisors . 

$629 

$217 

$825 

Proportion  of  the  total  population  of  the  United  States  who  inhabit  cities  of  over 
8,000  inhabitants,  31.6  per  cent. 

Proportion  of  the  following  items  for  the  cities  to  similar  items  for  the  entire 
United  States : 

Per  cent. 


Public  school  enrollment . 25. 3 

Average  daily  attendance . 27.6 

"Whole  amount  of  instruction  given .  36. 6 

Number  of  male  teachers .  4. 6 

"Whole  number  of  teachers .  19. 1 

Number  of  buildings .  3. 8 

Yalue  of  school  property . 58.7 

Expenditure  for  tuition . . . 42. 1 

Total  expenditure . . . 45. 7 


That  is  to  say,  while  31.6  per  cent  of  the  population  live  in  cities  of  over  8,000 
inhabitants,  only  25.3  per  cent  of  the  public  school  enrollment  is  found  in  them.  27.6 
per  cent  of  the  average  attendance,  etc. 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  PUPILS  IN  THE  SEVERAL  GRADES. 


The  proportion  of  pupils  in  the  several  stages  of  advancement  in  the  course  of 
study  has  an  important  hearing  on  many  questions  in  school  administration.  On 
the  material  side,  the  preparation  of  accommodations  and  facilities  for  instruction 
is  largely  influenced  hy  the  number  in  the  different  grades;  but  beyond  this,  many 
deeper  considerations  relating  to  course  of  study  and  plans  with  a  view  to  holding 
pupils  in  school  as  long  as  possible  must  be  based  upon  a  knowledge  of  how  many 
and  what  proportion  of  children  are  already  in  the  various  degrees  of  advancement. 
Following  are  two  tables  showing  these  facts  for  24  typical  cities.1 

The  existing  conditions  of  life  do  not  permit  us  to  expect  as  great  a  number  of 
children  in  school  or  out  of  school  at  the  age  of  17  as  at  the  age  of  6, 2  the  highest 
and  the  lowest  ages  of  the  children  for  whom  the  ordinary  course  of  study  is  designed. 
According  to  the  best  data  available,3  the  proportion  of  the  number  of  each  age  to 
the  whole  number  from  6  to  17,  inclusive,  in  the  United  States  is  as  follows : 


Per  cent. 


6  years . .  9. 4 

7  years . = .  9.  2 

8  years . 8.  9 

9  years . 8.  6 

10  years . 8. 4 

11  years . 8.  2 

12  years .  8. 1 


Per  cent. 


13  years . . . 8. 0 

14  years .  7.  9 

15  years . 7. 8 

16  years . 7. 8 

17  years . 7. 7 

Total.. . 100.0 


In  contrast  to  the  small  differences  in  these  percentages,  the  rapid  falling  off  in 
the  upper  grades  of  the  schools,  as  shown  by  the  tables,  stands  forth  in  a  strong  light. 
The  steady  decrease  in  the  actual  number  of  children  is  relatively  so  small  that 
mortality  may  be  eliminated  in  considering  the  causes  of  the  falling  off  in  school 
attendance.  Those  causes  must  be  sought  elsewhere. 

To  make  an  average  showing  the  mean  rate  of  decrease  from  class  to  class  for  all 
the  cities  is  an  unsatisfactory  undertaking  because  of  the  differences  in  the  length 
of  the  course.  But  if  we  take  only  cities  having  at  least  8  years  in  the  elementary 
course  and  4  in  the  high  school,  and  omitting  kindergartens,  ninth  grammar  grades, 
and  normal  schools,  we  have  the  following  totals  and  percentages  for  21  cities : 


Number 
of  pupils. 

Per  cent 
of  total 
number. 

First  year' s  wort . 

211, 070 
151, 330 
136,  412 
114,  837 
94,  854 
73, 634 
53,  693 
38,  943 

22.9 

16.4 
14.8 

12.5 
10.3 

8.0 

5.8 

4.2 

Second  year’s  work . . . . . . 

Third  year’s  work  _  _ _ _  _ _ _ 

Fourth  year’s  work _ _ _ _ _ ..... _ _ _ .  _ _ _ ... 

Fifth  year’s  work. _ _ .... . . . . . . . . ... _ 

Sixth  year’s  work . . . 

Serenth year’s  work . . . . 

Eighth  year’s  work. _ _ _ _ _ _ _ .... . . . . . . . 

Total  of  8  elementary  grades . . . . . . 

874,  773 
47,  251 

94.9 

5.1 

High  schools  (4  grades) _ _ 

Total . 

922,  024 

100.0 

1  Pages  2346  and  2347. 

2  In  the  Education  Report  for  1893-94,  pp.  30  and  31,  were  a  series  of  tables  showing  for  10  cities  the 
number  of  children  of  each  year  of  age  in  the  city  and  the  number  and  proportion  of  them  in  school. 
An  examination  of  those  tables  will  be  interesting  in  this  connection. 

3  See  Education  Report  for  1891-92,  p.  37. 


Table  2. — Number  of  pupils  in  the  several  school  grades  in  certain  cities. 
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Date. 

W 

June,  1898... 
1897-98 . 

Feb.,  1898  . . . 

1897-98 . 

1896-97 . 

1895  OR _ 

Dec.,  1895  ... 
Jan.  31, 1898. 
Dec.,  1897  ... 
Sept.,  1897  .. 

1897- 98 . 

1896- 97 . 

1898- 97 . 

End  of  1st 

qr.  1897-98. 

1897- 98.. . 

Nov. 30, 1896. 

1896- 97 _ 

Nov.  30, 1897 
1st  term 

1896-97. 

1897- 98 . 

1897-98 . 

Dee.  31, 1897. 

1896-97 . 

1896-97 . 

« 

Number  belonging.. 
Total  enrollment  . . . 

Number  belonging.. 
Total  enrollment  . . . 
Average  daily  mem¬ 
bership. 

Average  number  be¬ 
longing. 

Number  on  roll . 

Number  belonging. . 

. do . 

Total  enrollment  . . . 

I . do . 

Number  belonging. . 

Total  enrollment  ... 
Number  belonging. . 
Average  enrollment. 
Number  belonging.. 
Total  enrollment  . . 

. do . 

Number  belonging.. 
Total  enrollment. . . . 
Average  enrollment 

H 

San  Francisco,  Cal . 

Denver,  Colo.  (District 
No.  1). 

Wilmington,  Del . 

Washington,  D.  C. . 

Chicago,  Ill . 

Baltimore,  Md . 

Boston,  Mass . 

Cambridge,  Mass . 

Lowell,  Mass . 

Worchester,  Mass . 

Minneapolis,  Minn . 

Kansas  City,  Mo . 

St.  Louis,  Mio _ ........ 

Omaha,  Nebr . 

Jersey  City,  N.  J . 

Newark,  N.  J . 

Trenton,  N.  J . 

Buffalo,  N.  T . 

Cincinnati,  Ohio . 

Cleveland,  Ohio . 

Philadelphia,  Pa . 

Bichmond,  Ya . 

Milwaukee,  Wis . 
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Table  3. — Proportion  of  pupils  in  the  several  school  grades  in  certain  cities. 


02 

a 

s 

§ 

fcX) 

® 

a 

0 

Elementary  schools. 

Total  in  kindergartens  and 

elementary  schools. 

High  schools. 

j  Xormal  schools. 

|  First  year. 

|  Second  year. 

h 

£< 

EH 

|  Fourth  year. 

|  Fifth  year. 

|  Sixth  year. 

|  Seventh  year. 

|  Eighth  year. 

§ 

2  1 

I  First  year. 

Second  year. 

|  Third  year. 

Fourth  year. 

Total. 

I 

1 

3 

4 

5 

© 

7 

.  § 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

l  I 

P.ct  'P.ct \P.ct\P.ct 

I  1 

P.ct\P.ct  P.ct 

P.ct 

P.ct 

P.ct 

1 

!  P.ct 

P.ct 

P.ct 

P.ct 

P.ct 

P.ct 

P.c< 

San  "Francisco,  Cal . 

...J 

15.  9  12.  8|  12.  8 

11.912.3 

9.7 

8.1 

5.  9 

4.0 

93.4 

.... 

.... 

6.2 

0.4 

Denver,  Colo.(Dist.  Xo.  1) 

14.  3;17.7;10.4 

\  9.1 

11.4| 

9.3 

J  8.  5 

5.6 

4.8 

91.1 

.... 

8.  9 

.... 

Wilmington,  Del . 

. ... 

20.0 

16. 1|13.8 

13.010.9 

,  9.2 

6.  2 

4.  7 

93.9 

3.5 

i.*8 

0.8 

6.1 

Washington,  D.  C . 

20.0 

14.5 

12.  9 

12.  l!l0.  6 

;  9.0 

7.1 

6.5 

92.7 

7.0 

1*0*3 

Chicago,  Ill . 

20.5 

17. 315.  612.911.6 

8.2 

5.7 

3.9 

95.7 

"l.l 

1.2 

"6*7 

0.5 

4. 1 

j  0.2 

Louisville,  Ky . 

24.4 

15. 114. 1 

12.3 

10.0 

8.1 

5.8 

4.4 

94.2 

5.8 

Baltimore,  Md . 

....! 

29.6 

18.214.7 

12.1 

9.1 

6.2 

3.8 

2.2 

95.9 

’i.'s 

"1.1 

0.7 

'o.'i 

ai. 1 

Boston,  Mass . 

5.2 

17.1 

11.8 

9.8 

10.3 

9.3 

8.9 

7.6 

5.9 

4.  6  593.  4 

2.  7 

1.6 

1.1 

0. 5 

j6.  2 

*0.4 

Cambridge,  Mass . 

4.4 

17.7 

12.6 

11.3 

8.8 

8.  5 

7.7 

6.2 

5.1 

3.  9  <?91.  6 

3.2 

2.0 

1.4 

1. 4 

e8.  4 

Lowell,  Mass . . 

4.3 

19.2 

12.3 

10.9 

9.5 

10.  0 

8.7 

7.1 

6.0 

4.7: 

92.7 

2.8 

2. 1 

1.  8 

0.6 

7.3 

W  orcester,  Mass . 

2.8 

13.5 

11.8 

10.8 

10.0 

9.8 

9.6 

7.6 

6.9 

I  5.7| 

88.5 

3.8 

2.  8 

2.0 

2.  6,fll.  5 

Minneapolis,  Minn . 

27.91 

14-  9 

13.5 

10.  5 

9.6 

7.0 

5.  5 

3.7 

_ 

92.6 

. . . . 

7.4 

.... 

Kansas  City,  Mo  - . 

23.0  14.0 

12.8 

13.4 

10.2 

8.9 

7.9 

90.2 

9.8 

.... 

St.  Louis,  Mo . 

9.  7; 

21.7  19.  517.7 

12.1 

6.3 

4.9 

3.2 

*2."  2 

97.  3 

f/Ll 

g  0. 7  o0.  6 

g0. 3 

2.7 

Omaha,  Xebr . 

12.  9:14.  2'11. 4 

11.611.2 

9.9 

8.9 

7.3 

5.1 

92.5 

3.7! 

2.2 

0.8 

0.6 

hi.  5 

.... 

Jersey  City,  X.  J . 

25.816.  316.013.2 

10.3 

6.  9 

4.9 

3.5 

j  96.  9 

1.3 

0.7 

1  0.5 

0.3 

2.8 

0.3 

Xewark,  X.  J . 

3.  6  22. 5 17. 1 

15.812.1 

9. 1 

6.6 

5.1 

3.5 

.... 

95.4 

2.2 

!  1.2 

j  0.5 

0.4 

4.3 

0.3 

Trenton,  X.  J . 

29.613.213.812.5 

9.0 

7.1 

5.3 

3.8 

94.3 

2.5 

1.1 

1-1 

1.0 

5.7 

Buffalo,  X.  Y . 

...  J 

26.614.4 

12.  311.3 

9.3 

7.8 

6.1 

4.4 

3.5 

95.7 

4.3 

.... 

Cincinnati,  Ohio . 

.... 

22.015.  614.  913.0 

10.2 

9.0 

6.0 

3.8 

94.5 

2.5 

'i.'i 

"6."  9 

0. 7 

5.2 

0.3 

Cleveland,  Ohio . 

1.6 

20.614.6 

14.213.2 

10.6 

8.4 

6.3 

4.3 

93.8 

2.4 

1.6 

1.0 

0.9 

5.9 

0.3 

Philadelphia,  Pa . 

5.  0 

24.6117.4 

15.  8!  11. 8 

9.0 

6.2 

3.9 

2.9 

96.6 

_ 

.... 

3.0 

0.4 

Richmond,  Ya . 

17. 4  15.  3 

15.3  13.1 

12.9 

8.9 

6.7 

. . . . 

89.6 

4.6 

3."  3 

9.9 

0.5 

Milwaukee,  Wis . 

10. 4j23. 6jl3.  7:12.  0|i0.  3 

9.1 

7.1 

I5-6 

GO 

CO 

j.... 

95.6 

.... 

j  2*6 

.... 

4.4 

a 0.1  per  cent  in  fifth,  year  in  Baltimore  City  College. 
52. 9  per  cent  in  grammar  schools  in  ungraded  classes.. 
cO. 3  per  cent  in  Latin  schools  “out  of  course.” 

<25. 4  per  cent  in  4-year  course  in  grammar  schools. 
e  0. 4  per  cent  in  fifth-year  Latin  school. 

/ 0. 3  per  cent  in  fifth  and  sixth  years  in  high  school. 
g  Approximately. 

hO.  2  per  cent  in  special  courses  in  high  school. 
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Table  4. — Summary ,  by  States ,  etc.,  of  enrollment,  attendance,  supervising  officers,  and 
teachers  in  cities  containing  over  8,000  inhabitants. 


Cities  of — 

1  Number  of  city  school  sys¬ 

tems. 

Enrollment  in  public  day 

schools. 

Aggregate  number  of 

days’  attendance  of  all 

pupils. 

Average  daily  attendance. 

Number  of 
supervising 
officers. 

Number  of 
teachers. 

Enrollment  in  private 

and  parochial  schools 

(largely  estimated). 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1© 

11 

12 

United  States . 

626 

3,  799,  881 

539,  048,  222 

2,  843,  445 

2,316 

2,113 

4,  429 

6,  005 

72,  355 

78,  360 

872,  406 

North  Atlantic  Division. 

236 

1,  785,  788 

256,  514,  447 

1,  323,  545 

1,  016 

1,  050  2,  066 

2,  386 

34,  341 

36,  727 

401,  655 

South  Atlantic  Division  . 

47 

272, 108 

36,  536,  809 

197, 166 

130 

148 

278 

597 

4,  968 

5,565 

48,  168 

South  Central  Division  . . 

54 

203,  700 

25,  997,  085 

149,  027 

174 

56 

230 

486 

3,540 

4,  026 

49,  989 

North  Central  Division  . . 

250 

1,  320,  934 

190,  896,  400 

1,  016,  647 

819 

738 

1,557 

2,  045 

25,  467 

27,  512 

350,  462 

Western  Division . 

39 

217, 351 

29, 103,  481 

157,  060 

177 

121 

298 

491 

4,  039 

4,  530 

22, 132 

North  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine . 

10 

24,  392 

3,  338,  049 

19, 059 

21 

19 

40 

51 

599 

650 

6, 101 

New  Hampshire . 

7 

16,  783 

2,  219,  581 

12,  527 

21 

12 

33 

30 

386 

416 

7, 160 

Vermont . 

2 

4,  275 

608,  461 

3,  254 

2 

2 

4 

7 

108 

115 

2, 124 

Massachusetts . 

56 

333, 376 

51,  506,  755 

267,  547 

181 

156 

337 

648 

7,257 

7,  905 

58,  057 

Bhode  Island . 

9 

52,  783 

6,  637,  894 

35, 133 

17 

26 

43 

101 

1,  099 

1,200 

10,  729 

Connecticut . 

21 

78, 116 

11,  395,  536 

58,  948 

55 

31 

86 

134 

1,691 

1,825 

17, 041 

New  York . 

56 

717, 349 

101,251,703 

521,  458 

418 

623 

1,  041 

628 

12,  961 

13, 589 

176,  067 

New  Jersey . 

22 

149, 405 

20,  204,  294 

104,  629 

114 

61 

175 

109 

2,  699 

2,  808 

37, 267 

Pennsylvania . 

53 

409, 309 

59, 352, 174 

300,  990 

187 

120 

307 

678 

7,  541 

8,  219 

87, 109 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware . 

1 

10,  769 

1,  544,  284 

7,  879 

2 

3 

5 

4 

227 

231 

Maryland . 

4 

84, 153 

11,013,  031 

56,  899 

12 

56 

68 

172 

1,  728 

1,  900 

District  of  Columbia. 

2 

44, 698 

6,  342,  728 

34,  383 

21 

43 

64 

129 

915 

1,  044 

5,  300 

Virginia . 

11 

36,  063 

5,  087,  272 

27,  033 

35 

4 

39 

73 

580 

653 

9, 963 

West  Virginia . 

4 

12, 115 

1,  637,  863 

8,  818 

10 

4 

14 

31 

236 

267 

1,925 

North  Carolina . 

8 

16,  278 

2,  055,  292 

11, 767 

9 

3 

12 

82 

250 

282 

1,  380 

South  Carolina . 

4 

13,  528 

2,  016,  070 

11,482 

10 

6 

16 

20 

160 

180 

2,  325 

Georgia . 

9 

43, 094 

5,  640,  393 

31,  259 

22 

27 

49 

75 

679 

754 

B,  769 

Florida . 

4 

11,410 

1, 199,  876 

7,  646 

9 

2 

11 

61 

193 

254 

4,  600 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky . 

12 

50,  633 

7,  261,  525 

37, 969 

46 

26 

72 

94 

946 

1,040 

16, 292 

Tennessee . 

6 

31,  501 

4,  028,  570 

22,  328 

35 

4 

39 

59 

491 

550 

6,  203 

Alabama . 

6 

16,  312 

1,  796,  002 

11,  896 

11 

1 

12 

47 

322 

369 

4,  900 

Mississippi . 

5 

8,  216 

1,  040,  985 

5,  967 

13 

7 

20 

17 

148 

165 

1,710 

TiOnisiaua . . 

3 

32,  542 

3,  703,  687 

23,  498 

38 

650 

688 

7,  618 

Texas . 

17 

50,  797 

6,  500,  722 

37,  800 

I  31 

8 

39 

190 

805 

995 

12, 144 

Arkansas  . 

4 

12,  349 

1,  506,  945 

8,  673 

6 

1 

7 

37 

157 

194 

972 

Oklahoma . 

1 

1,350 

158,  649 

896 

1 

0 

1 

4 

*21 

25 

150 

Indian  Territory . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio . 

48 

251,  294 

37,  714,  838 

201, 154 

153 

101 

254 

452 

4,  972 

5,  424 

76, 660 

Indiana . . 

32 

115,  649 

15, 335,  214 

83,  505 

66 

59 

125 

291 

2,  002 

2,  293 

23, 129 

Illinois . 

42 

339,  561 

52,  553,  065 

267,  782 

232 

198 

430 

438 

6,  769 

7,  207 

111,950 

Michigan . 

30 

133,  936 

19,  201,  330 

100,  442 

65 

111 

176 

155 

2,  564 

2,  719 

32,  302 

Wisconsin . 

24 

105.  661 

14,  793,  538 

80,  279 

84 

44 

128 

187 

2,014 

2,  201 

35,  829 

Minnesota . 

10 

80,448 

11,  445,  806 

63,  898 

44 

87 

131 

70 

1,687 

1,757 

15,  840 

Iowa . 

22 

70, 144 

9,  741,  966 

54,  351 

48 

43 

91 

107 

1,518 

1,625 

10,  622 

Missouri . 

17 

138, 992 

18,  691,  523 

100,  374 

97 

62 

159 

188 

2,465 

2,  653 

33,  305 

North  Dakota . 

1 

1,  618 

215,  832 

1, 189 

1 

2 

3 

1 

31 

32 

South  Dakota . 

1 

2,  009 

275,  940 

1,533 

1 

1 

2 

4 

41 

45 

200 

Nebraska . 

10 

39,  815 

5,  393,  052 

29, 777 

13 

22 

35 

54 

717 

771 

5,  620 

Kansas . 

13 

41,  807 

5,  534,296 

32, 363 

15 

8 

23 

98 

687 

785 

4,  575 

Western  Division: 

Montana . 

3 

8,  497 

1,  067,  203 

6, 124 

5 

4 

9 

23 

159 

182 

680 

Wyoming . 

1 

1,070 

142,  232 

810 

1 

1 

2 

1 

27 

28 

150 

Colorado . 

10 

39,  635 

5,  012,  770 

27,  334 

33 

22 

55 

79 

693 

772 

2, 145 

New  Mexico . 

1 

1,400 

171,  676 

1,  028 

2 

0 

2 

3 

27 

30 

900 

Arizona . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Utah . 

3 

17,  582 

2,  510,  052 

14,  267 

21 

6 

27 

44 

288 

332 

902 

Nevada . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Idaho  . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Washington . 

4 

21,  511 

2,  850,  778 

15, 700 

12 

5 

17 

51 

397 

448 

2, 151 

Oregon . 

3 

14, 217 

2,  077,  961 

10, 972 

16 

4 

20 

44 

289 

333 

1,  650 

California . 

14 

113, 439 

15,  270,  809 

80,  825 

87 

79 

166 

246 

2, 159 

2,  405 

13,  554 
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Table  5. — Summary,  by  States ,  etc.,  of  school  property  and  expendittires  in  cities  con¬ 
taining  over  8,000  inhabitants. 


Cities  of— 

Number  of  school 

buildings. 

Number  of  seats  or 

sittings  for  study. 

Value  of  all  public 

property  used  for 

school  purposes. 

Expenditure  for 

supervision  and 

teaching. 

Expenditure  for  all 

purposes  (loans 

and  bonds  ex- 

j  cepted.) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

United  States . 

9, 113 

3,  500,  970 

$289,  325,  794 

$52,  064,  649 

$88,  773,  647 

North  Atlantic  Division . 

4,268 

1,  626,  891 

149,  529,  234 

25, 130,  926 

48,  088, 195 

South  Atlantic  Division . 

643 

250, 248 

11,335,220 

3, 109,  026 

4,  390,  345 

South  Central  Division . 

587 

187, 662 

10, 195,  218 

2,  251,  220 

2,  994,  613 

North  Central  Division . 

3,037 

1,  245,  882 

98,  835,  750 

17,  878,  721 

27,  781,  526 

Western  Division . 

578 

190, 287 

19,  430,  372 

3,  694,  756 

5,  518,  968 

North  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine . 

190 

24,  976 

1,  706,  850 

291, 702 

461,  631 

New  Hampshire . . . 

107 

16,  067 

1,  375,  933 

234, 835 

338, 213 

23 

358, 200 

57,  623 

82,  047 

Massachusetts . 

1,  301 

323, 527 

37,  587,716 

5,  570,  005 

10,  042,  421 

Khode  Island . 

227 

46, 188 

4, 136,  713 

742. 117 

1,  458,  615 

Connecticut . 

264 

77, 467 

7,  307,  209 

1, 155,  452 

2, 007,  866 

New  York . 

974 

623,  972 

60,  085,  235 

10,  409,  686 

21,  622,  307 

New  Jersey  . . 

259 

127,  275 

7,  563,  929 

1,  757,  411 

3,  065,  204 

Pennsylvania . . 

923 

382,  589 

29,407,449 

4,  912,  095 

9,  009,  891 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware . 

28 

10, 888 

675,  505 

115,  754 

171, 962 

Maryland  _ _ ^ ........... 

153 

77,  683 

3, 134,  000 

District  of  Columbia . 

112 

42,  347 

3,  500,  000 

764, 271 

1, 185,  419 

Virginia . . . 

79 

32,  366 

1, 112,  800 

311, 808 

412,  764 

West  Virginia . 

42 

12, 650 

727,  460 

121, 170 

242, 941 

North  Carolina . 

27 

13,  049 

340,  000 

116,  561 

143.  584 

South  Carolina . 

18 

10,  550 

267, 500 

83,  907 

105,  874 

Georgia . 

124 

38,315 

1,  425,  630 

456, 167 

544,  897 

Florida . . . 

60 

12,  400 

152,  325 

8Q,  356 

98,  438 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky . 

123 

52,  419 

2,  377,  048 

679,  975 

923, 456 

Tennessee . . . 

54 

28, 140 

1,  558,  756 

317,  211 

471, 866 

Alabama . 

114 

14,  999 

650,  000 

144, 269 

179,  929 

Mississippi . . 

18 

7,  600 

296, 600 

59,  540 

75,  970 

Eouisiana . . . 

81 

25,  756 

1,  593, 110 

352,  001 

433, 160 

Texas  . 

157 

46, 533 

3, 127,  704 

572,  839 

718, 221 

Arkansas . 

36 

10,  915 

534, 000 

115,  785 

179,  811 

Oklahoma . 

4 

1,  300 

58,  000 

9,  600 

12,  200 

Indian  Territory . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio . 

558 

254, 134 

20,  325,  706 

3,  518,  043 

5,  614,  807 

Indiana . 

305 

100,  848 

7,  820, 171 

1,  346,  423 

2,110,  857 

Illinois . 

623 

319, 142 

27,  874,  315 

5,  693,  589 

8,  791,  493 

Michigan . 

345 

118,  923 

9,  799,  397 

1,  507, 150 

2,  390,  730 

Wisconsin . 

268 

99,  925 

6, 110,  561 

1,  271,  247 

1,  756,  699 

Minnesota . 

179 

79, 256 

7,  393, 159 

1, 149,  740 

1,  659,  429 

Iowa . 

220 

66,  462 

5,  342,  700 

852, 715 

1,  384,  471 

Missouri . 

285 

127,  564 

8,  580, 190 

1,  646,  517 

2,  627,  474 

North  Dakota . 

5 

1,465 

125,  000 

21, 169 

37, 188 

South  Dakota . . . 

10 

1,845 

240,  000 

20, 142 

31,  586 

Nebraska . 

111 

36,  295 

3, 130,  816 

467, 235 

801,  545 

Kansas . 

128 

40,  023 

2,  093,  735 

384,  751 

575,  247 

W estern  Division : 

Montana . 

42 

8, 454 

1,  040,  000 

136, 213 

281,  482 

Wyoming . 

5 

1,100 

150,  000 

20,  452 

27,  459 

Colorado . 

89 

32,  706 

3,  690,  802 

657,  086 

1,  037,  066 

New  Mexico  . . 

15 

150,  000 

20, 000 

Arizona . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Utah . 

56 

15,  805 

1,  408,  979 

205,  629 

414,  748 

Nevada . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Idaho  . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

W  ashington . 

56 

19,  091 

2, 155,  722 

283, 866 

538,  796 

Oregon  . 

41 

14,  913 

1,  246,  058 

223,  975 

326,  511 

California . 

/ 

274 

96,  972 

9, 588,  811 

2, 147,  535 

2,  863,  036 

Table  6. — Comparative  statistics  of  cities  containing  over  8,000  inhabitants,  summarized  by  States,  etc. 
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Table  7. — Summarized  statistics  of  schools  in  cities  of  over  8,000  inhabitants  from  1890-91  to  1897-98,  inclusive. 
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Enroll¬ 
ment  in 
private 

and 

parochial 

schools 

(largely- 

estimat¬ 

ed). 

*3 

723,  990 

753, 178 

775,  910 

820,  250 

842,  555 

848,  760 

824,  609 

872,406 

slllifei  llllllll  IlsISl 
Ill’s’ i¥fl  ssss'kssss  $£'$$333 

Expendi¬ 
ture  for  all 
purposes. 

5S1S1S1S 

ISilgllc 

27,  952, 437 

30,  065,  635 

31,678,  701 

33,  306,  973 

36,  495,  063 

40,  754,  876 

44,418,713 

48,  088, 195 

3,  278,  942 

3,  537,  554 

3, 475,  077 

3,  643, 457 

3,  790,  529 

4, 119,  513 

4,  202,  826 

4,  390,  345 

2,  210,  881 

2,  300,  369 

2, 579,  273 

2,  868,  737 

2,  965,  790 

3,163,570 

Expendi¬ 
ture  for 
supervision 
and  teach¬ 
ing. 

M 

SSililSI 

ssssssss 

cacoco-<*v-<i^t>o 

16,  500,  417 

17,  330,  426 

18, 104,  963 

19,  293,  607 

20,  919,163 

22,  294,  477 

23,  274,  845 

25, 130,  926 

2, 147,  475 

2, 268,  220 

2,  497,  697 

2,574,429 

2,756,147 

2,  932,  741 

3,  015,  502 

3. 109,  026 

1,  523,  392 

1,  637, 110 

1,884, 400 

1,950, 857 

2.110,  907 

2, 188,  338 

Value  of 
public  prop¬ 
erty  used 
for  school 
purposes. 

$184,  507,  058 
193,  607,  787 
205,  338,  077 
228, 439. 334 
236.  631,  394 
255,  586,  583 

267,  425,  289 

289,325,794 

93,  319,  620 

97,  070,  586 

103,172,  001 

111,843,  026 

116,128,  291 

125,  616,  050 

135,  970, 151 

149,  529,  234 

8,  577,  207 

8,  908,  588 

10,  048,  445 

11,  055, 115 

10, 469,  464 

10,  960,  232 

11,  063, 166 

11,  335,  220 

7,  803,  089 

7,  705,  290 

7,  946,  424 

9, 144,  329 

9,  247,  543 

9,  207, 437 

Number 
of  seats  or 
sittings 
for  study. 

H 

2,396,674 
2,  512,  772 
2,  693,  522 

2,  898,  295 
3, 119,277 

3,  369,  082 
3,  383, 405 
3,  500,  970 

1, 170, 477 
1,  231,  862 

1,  287, 123 

1,  376,  385 

1,  438,  671 

1,515,  887 

1,  595,  308 

1,  626,  891 

180,  727 

186,  980 

206,  001 

209,  365 

221,  787 

228,  579 

246,  612 

250,  248 

122.  353 

120, 118 

150,  270 

149,  876 

164,  096 

191,  730 

Num-  { 

ber  of 
school 
build¬ 
ings. 

© 

p< 

{5£gg!§§3 

CO  co'  CO  t-~  00  OO  00  Oi 

ISSIslsl  SltllslS  1SISSI 

eO~eO«OCOCO«V'* 

Number  of  teachers. 

Total. 

© 

52,  431 
55,057 
58,  522 
62,  999 
66,  993 
70,  325 
74, 117 
78,  360 

salllSgg  S3S3812S  1 S!§!§ 

Female. 

ao 

48,  557 
51,113 
54,  224 
58, 246 
61,  970 
65,  266 
68,  344 
72, 355 

ISIglsSs  lllllsll  SSBiSS 

Male. 

I 

3,874 

3,  944 

4,  298 
4,  753 
5,023 
5,059 
5,773 
6,005 

lliillll  SHS188S  Slllli 

Num¬ 
ber  of 
super¬ 
vising 
officers. 

© 

ISIsIlIS 

cs  cs  cif  co"  co  co"  -dt 

1,179 
1,  262 
1,385 
1,  516 
1,  586 
1,769 
1,829 
2,066 

110 

142 

166 

190 

183 

223 

229 

278 

172 
170 
138 

173 
248 
247 

Aggregate 
number  of 
days’  attend¬ 
ance  of  all 
pupils. 

364,  687,  603 
378,  389,  408 
394,  017,  038 
436,806,735 
462,  450,  038 
489,786,705 
507,622,259 
539,048,222 

181,  981,  649 
185,  030,311 
190, 042,  037 
209,  650, 142 
221,  016,  405 
232, 118,  588 
240, 131, 134 
256,  514,  447 

27,  756, 177 

29,  233,  310 

28,  840,197 

30,  078,  691 

31,  973, 121 

33,  684,196 

34,  366,  949 

36,  536,  809 

18,  951, 843 

19,  857,  396 

21,967, 115 

23,  016,  276 

22,  808,  432 

24,  580,  505 

Average 

daily 

attend¬ 

ance. 

1,  884,  474 

1,  977,  442 

2,  066,  850 
2,  281,  237 
2, 431, 967 
2,  560,  293 
2, 693,  299 
2, 843, 445 

914, 245 
950,  395 
981,  290 
1,075,  938 
1, 134,  394 
1, 186,  738 
1,  259,  044 
1,  323,  545 

148, 831 

153,  325 

154,  789 
160,  571 
173,  593 
178, 269 
184, 829 
197, 166 

106, 044 
107,  023 
119,  229 
127,  585 
126,  260 
138,  250 

Enroll¬ 
ment  in 
public  day 
schools. 

M 

2,  627,  275 

2,  743, 430 
2, 876,  866 
3, 126,  659 
3, 302,  841 

3,  480,  619 
3, 594,  675 
3,  799,  881 

1,  295,  627 
1,  333,  698 
1,  377,  808 
1,492,  594 
1,561,959 
1,  639, 631 
1,  697,  615 
1,785,  788 

192,  820 
212,  952 
218,  872 
224,  400 
239,  274 
251,  492 
254,  737 
272, 108 

148, 798 
153,  625 
164,  057 
171,  386 
181,  464 
190,  366 

Num¬ 
ber  of 
city 
school 
sys¬ 
tems. 

« 

SlSIssll 

Cities  of — 

United  States: 

1890- 91 . 

1891- 92 . 

1892- 93 . 

1893- 94 . 

1894- 95.... . 

1895- 96 . 

1896- 97 . 

1897- 98 . 

North  Atlantic  Division : 

1890- 91 . 

1891- 92 . 

1892- 93 . 

1893- 94 . 

1894- 95 . 

1895  96 . 

1896-97 . 

1897  98 . 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

1890- 91 . 

1891- 92 . 

1892- 93 . 

1893- 94 . 

1894- 95 . 

1895- 96 . 

1896- 97 . 

1897- 98 . 

South  Central  Division  : 

1890-91 . 

1891  92 . 

1892- 93 . 

1893- 94 . 

1894- 95 . 

1895- 96 . 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 
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Average 

daily 

expendi¬ 

ture  per 
pupil 

for  all 

purposes. 

2  ifi  d  d  «d  d  d  d 

6 

16.24 

16.  67 

15.  89 

16.  51 

17.  56 

18.  50 

18.  75 

12. 10 

12.05 

12. 12 

11.86 

12.  23 

12.  23 

12.  02 

11.  58 

11.74 

12. 46 

13.00 

12.  87 

10.  93 

11.52 

Average 
cost  per 
day  of 
tuition 
for  one 
pupil. 

A* 

&SS3SS3  gS'gSS&S 

^  co  o  ai  a>  os  as  o> 
6 

rooifflfflCDOS!  t>  OO  00  00  OO  OO  00  00  00  00  a>  00  00  00 

Total 
cost  of 
schools 
per  capita 
of 

pupils  in 
average 
attend¬ 
ance. 

** 

$28. 80 

31.  92 

30.  (54 

30.  72 

31.26 

31.  51 

31.  22 

31.63 

32.28 

30.  95 

32. 17 

34.  34 

35. 28 

36.31 

23.  08 

22.  45 

22.  69 

21.  84 

23.10 

22.74 

22.  26 

21.  50 

21.62 

22.  42 

23.49 

22.  87 

19.  47 

20. 10 

Cost  of 
teaching 
and  super¬ 
vision  per 
capita  of 
pupils  in 
average  at¬ 
tendance. 

7*4 

7*4 

CO  OS  Irt  CO  CD  H  -H 
OOPJCOHMHCO 

CO  OO  t—  OO  00  00  CO 
W-rH  1-1  rH  1-1  rH 

18.23 

18.  45 

17.93 

18.44 

17.  93 

18.  49 

18.  98 

14.  79 

16. 14 

16.  03 

15.  88 

16. 45 

16.31 

15.  77 

15.30 

15.  81 

15. 65 

16. 72 

15.  79 

14.  96 

15. 10 

Value  of 
school 
property 
per 

capita  of 
pupils  in 
average 
attend¬ 
ance. 

© 

$97.  92  ! 

99.32 
100. 15 
97.  30 
99.84 
99.30 
101.  78 

102.  25 
105. 15 

103.  95 

102. 37 

105.  85 

107.  98 

112. 95 

58.  37 

64.  90 

68.  85 

60.31 

61.49 

59. 86 

57.49 

72.  01 

66.  73 

71.67 

73.24 

66.  60 

65.17 

68.40 

Average 
number 
of  seats 
to  a 

building. 

© 

slsllll 

8SSS&S  ISSS1S8  8131328 

Average 
number 
of  seats 
for  each 
100 

pupils  in 
attend¬ 
ance. 

ft) 

126.5 

130.3 

127.1 

128.3 

131.6 

125.7 

123.1 

128.5 
131.2 
127.9 
126.  8 

127.7 

127.8 

122.9 

121.9 

133.1 

130.4 

127.8 

128.2 

133.4 

126.8 

112.2 

126.0 

117.6 

130.0 

138.  6 

128.  3 

125.  9 

Average 

number 

of 

teachers 
to  each 
super¬ 
vising 
officer. 

(M  (M  t>  (N  CJ  O  CO 

6  o'  oo  oo*  i>  oo  t> 

CQ  CM  .-i  ri  H  r-i  H 

lOCOOOOSiOOW  OJCOiOOOHO  ^  C-  r-<  CZ  ID 

sssssss 

Average 

number 

of 

pupils  in 
attend¬ 
ance  to 
each 
teacher. 

e 

OlOrHO-MCOCO  W  ^  O  (M  CO  00  ^  lO  CD  CO  O  CO  H  O 

Average 
len  gth 

school 

term. 

lO  to  rH  ^  LO  CD 

|>3>  E  a  a  5s  oo  oo 

194.7 
193.  7 

194.8 

194.8 
195.  6 
190.  7 

193.8 

190.7 

188.3 

187.3 
184.  2 
189.0 

185.9 

185.3 

185.5 
184.  2 

180.4 

180.6 

177.8 
178.  2 

174.4 

Average 
number 
of  days’ 
attend¬ 
ance  of 
each 

pupil  en¬ 
rolled. 

Days. 
137. 9 
137.  0 

139.7 
140.0 
140.  7 
141.2 

141.8 

138.5 
138.  0 

140.4 
141.  5 

141.5 

141.5 
143.  6 

137.3 
131.  7 
134.0 

133.6 

133.9 

134.9 

134.3 

131.2 

133.9 
134.  9 

125.6 
129.  2 
131.0 
127.  6 

Ratio  of 
average 
attend¬ 
ance  to 
enroll¬ 
ment 
(public 
schools,). 

Vi 

i  o>  o>  to  in  a  ® 

!>■  £*• 

£ 

71.1 

71.2 

72.1 

72.6 

72.4 

74.2 

74.2 

72.0 

70.7 
71.6 

72.5 
70.9 

72.6 

72.5 

70.7 
72.  7 
7l!  4 

69.6 

72.7 
73.6 

73.2 

Ratio  of  pri¬ 
vate  school 
enrollment  to 

enrollment  in 

all  schools, 
public  and 
private. 

« 

Per  cent. 

_  21.5 

_  21. 2 

_  20. 8 

_  20. 3 

_  19. 6 

_  18.7 

_  18.7 

_  21.0 

.  20. 7 

.  20. 3 

.  19. 8 

.  18.5 

.  17. 5 

.  18. 4 

.  17. 8 

.  18.6 

.  18. 8 

.  17.8 

.  17.1 

.  15. 7 

.  15. 0 

.  24. 4 

.  22. 5 

.  21.1 

.  18.8 

_  20. 1 

.  19. 6 

.  19. 7 

Cities  of— 

w 

United  States: 

1891- 92  . 

1892- 93  . 

1893- 94  . 

1894- 95  . 

1895- 96  . 

1896- 97  . 

1897- 98  . . 

North  Atlantic  Division : 

1891- 92  . . . 

1892- 93  . 

1893- 94  . 

1894- 95  . 

1895- 96  . 

1896- 97  . 

1897- 98  . 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

1891- 92  . 

1892- 93  . 

1893- 94  . 

1894- 95  . 

1895- 90  . 

1896- 97  . 

1897- 98  . 

South  Central  Division : 

1891- 92  . 

1892- 93  . 

1893- 94  . 

1894- 95  . 

1895- 96  . 

1896- 97  . 

1897- 98  . 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 
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16. 14 
17.  37 
16.85 
16.  47 
15.  67 
15.74 
14.55 

22.  95 
25.  21 

20.  05 

19.  40 

18.  58 

18.  60 

18.  97 

SSSSSSSS 

C)05C5QQ05  01 

12.  30 
12.  59 
12.61 
12.26 
12.  06 
12. 34 
12.  70 

44.52 
48. 16 

38. 26 

36. 14 
35. 02 

34.26 

35. 14 

17.  63 
17.95 
17.  56 
17. 73 
17.62 
17.71 
17.59 

23.87 
24.05 
24.  07 
22.  83 
22.  72 

22.  73 

23.  52 

96.  50 
95.  54 
98.  05 

’  96.  01 
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Table  9. — Statistics  of  population  and  school  enrollment  and  attendance  in  cities  of  over 

8,000  inhabitants,  1897-98. 


City. 

Population  in  1897  (estimated). 

School  pop¬ 
ulation. 

Pupils  in  private  and  parochial 

schools  (largely estimated). 

Different  pupils  en¬ 
rolled  in  public 
day  schools. 

Average  daily  attendance  in  public 

day  schools. 

Humber  of  days  thepu  blic  schools 

were  actually  in  session. 

Aggregate  number  of  days’  at¬ 

tendance  of  all  pupils  in  public 
day  schools. 

School  census  age. 

Children  of  school  census 

age. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

I 

3 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

BO 

11 

ALABAMA. 

1 

Anniston  * . 

11,  009 

7-21 

3,  300 

700 

500 

637 

L  137 

936 

176 

164, 824 

2 

Birmingham . 

40,  000 

7-21 

9,  275 

600 

1,254 

1,445 

|  2,699 

2,  231 

158 

352, 498 

3 

Huntsville . 

10, 000 

7-21 

2,  290 

200 

417 

456 

873 

636 

*160 

a  101,  760 

4 

Mobile  (city  and 

1 

county)  . 

65,  000 

7-21 

24, 043 

2,  600 

3,  912 

4, 180 

8,  092 

5,  449 

144 

784,  656 

5 

Montgomery . 

25, 000 

7-21 

5,207 

500 

1, 132 

1,337 

2,  469 

1,787 

143 

255, 144 

6 

Selma . 

10,  000 

6-21 

2,  900 

300 

542 

500 

1,042 

857 

160 

137, 120 

ARKANSAS. 

-  — j 

7 

Fort  Smith . 

18,  000 

6-21 

4,  086 

500 

1,178 

1,  353 

2,  531 

1,890 

178 

336, 420 

8 

Hot  Springs  * . 

12,  0001 

6-21 

3,  614 

60 

1,316 

1,  282 

2,  598 

1,720 

178 

306, 160 

9 

Little  iiock . 

38,  500 

6-21 

8,  824 

300 

2,  450 

2,754 

5,  204 

3,  780 

b  177 

641,123 

10 

PinehlutF . 

20,  000 

6-21 

3,  499 

112 

909 

1, 107 

2,016 

1,  283 

174 

223,  242 

CALIFORNIA. 

- •£ 

11 

Alameda . 

15,  510 

5-17 

3,  460 

211 

1,564 

1,515 

3,  079 

2,  249 

193 

433,  211 

12 

Berkeley . 

13,  000 

5-17 

2,  822 

180 

1,475 

1,456 

2,  931 

2,  010 

193 

387, 930 

13 

Eureka . 

7,  000 

6-17 

1,  841 

28 

798 

823 

1,621 

1,  396 

194 

268,  920 

14 

Fresno  * . . . 

12,  000 

5-17 

1,814 

45 

878 

965 

1,  843 

1,  214 

15 

Los  Angeles . 

103,  079 

5-17 

23,  384 

1,292 

9,  557 

10,  091 

19, 648 

14,  708 

183 

2,  691,  532 

16 

Oakland . . 

60,  000 

5-17 

13,  857 

64  320 

5,  943 

12,  263 

8,  588 

198 

1,  700,  467 

17 

Pasadena . 

12,  000 

5-17 

2,  823 

193 

1,161 

1,202 

2,  363 

1,724 

171 

294,  770 

18 

Sacramento . 

32,  000 

5-17 

5,  440 

326 

2,  667 

2,  569 

5,  236 

3,  561 

196 

697, 956 

19 

San  Bernardino _ _ 

20 

San  Diego . 

17,  000 

5-17 

3,  617 

175 

1,996 

1,780 

3,  776 

2,689 

180 

484,  020 

21 

San  Francisco . 

340, 000 

5-17 

74, 122 

8,  473 

24,986 

25,115 

50, 101 

35, 116 

198 

6,  605,  320 

22 

San  Jose . 

22, 000 

5-17 

5,  360 

364 

2,  057 

2,118 

4,175 

3,  038 

194 

624,  676 

23 

Santa  Cruz  * . 

9,  000 

5-17 

2,156 

186 

864 

860 

1,724 

1,  232 

190 

233, 955 

24 

Stockton . 

20,  000 

5-17 

3,569 

427 

1,  571 

1,528 

3,  099 

2,  224 

192 

427,  077 

COLORADO. 

25 

Colorado  Springs . 

25,  000 

6-21 

4,  577 

200 

1,919 

1,954 

3,  873 

2,  720 

185 

503,  200 

26 

Cripplecreek . 

20,  000 

6-21 

2, 100 

40 

700 

700 

1,  400 

1,250 

174 

217,  500 

Denver:  ■ 

27 

District  Ho.  1 _ 

75,  000 

6-21 

15,005 

6,  797 

7,  095 

13, 892 

9,  081 

185 

1,  679,  985 

28 

District  Ho.  2 _ 

35,  000 

6-21 

8,  507 

*250 

3,439 

3,609 

7,  048 

4,840 

181 

876, 118 

29 

District  Ho.  7 _ 

7,  000 

6-21 

976 

0 

482 

453 

935 

805 

184 

146,  532 

30 

District  Ho.  17 

6-21 

5,  532 

2,  289 

2,  378 

4,  667 

3,  223 

188 

615,  398 

31 

Leadville . 

12,  000 

6-21 

1,  977 

600 

904 

914 

1,818 

1,249 

174 

219’,  348 

Pueblo: 

32 

District  Ho.  1 _ 

t  a  n  finn 

/  6—21 

3,  949 

*55 

1,124 

1. 133 

2,  257 

1,544 

182 

281,  082 

33 

District  Ho.  20... 

>  4U,  UUU 

\6— 21 

2,  973 

150 

1, 159 

1,165 

2,  324 

1,642 

175 

287, 350 

34 

Trinidad  . . 

9,  000 

6-21 

1,640 

713 

708 

1,421 

980 

190 

186,  257 

CONNECTICUT. 

35 

Ansonia . 

13,  000 

4-16 

2,  801 

128 

1,149 

1, 129 

2,  278 

1,800 

188 

355, 178 

36 

Bridgeport . 

61,  634 

4-16 

14, 377 

2, 164 

4,567 

4,580 

9,147 

7,  280 

181 

1,317,723 

37 

Bristol  __  . 

8,  736 

4-16 

1,  919 

5 

1,  973 

1,388 

195 

270,  660 

38 

Danbury  _  . 

20,  000 

4-16 

4,  735 

1,020 

1 . 

2,  863 

2,  364 

200 

472,  800 

39 

Greenwich  c . 

12,  000 

4-16 

921 

150 

33i 

468 

799 

518 

d  85 

95,  830 

40 

Hartford . 

75,  965 

4-16 

13,  809 

*  1,  600 

10,  445 

7,124 

191| 

1,  360,  684 

*  Statistics  of  1896-97. 
a  Estimated. 

b  On  account  of  smallpox,  the  colored  schools  were  open  only  157  days. 
c  The  “Greenwich  school”  only. 

dThe  schools  were  closed  three  weeks  because  of  measles. 
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Table  9. — Statistics  of  population  and  school  enrollment  and  attendance  in  cities  of  over 
8,000  inhabitants,  1897-98 — Continued. 


City. 

Population  in  1897  (estimated). 

School  pop¬ 
ulation. 

Pupils  in  private  and  parochial  1 

schools  (largely  estimated). 

Different  pupils  en¬ 
rolled  in  public 
day  schools. 

Average  daily  attendance  in  public 

day  schools. 

Number  of  days  the  public  schools 

were  actually  in  session. 

Aggregate  number  of  days’  at¬ 

tendance  of  all  pupil3  in  public 
day  schools. 

School  census  age. 

Children  of  school  census 
age. 

Male. 

Total. 

1 

3 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

IO 

11 

CONNECTICUT— COnt’d. 

Manchester : 

I 

41 

9,  000 

4  16 

1,  017 

0 

916 

*  734 

180 

a  132, 120 

42 

District  ho.  9 

5  500 

4  16 

1  168 

4 

1,  280 

933 

180 

167,  940 

43 

30,  000 

4  16 

5,  871 

4,  222 

3,  248 

200 

649, 600 

44 

10,  000 

4  16 

1,  868 

400 

1,  208 

1,  018 

184 

187,  432 

45 

hew  Britain . 

25,  000 

4-16 

4,  987 

1,400 

1,  778 

1, 824 

3,602 

2,  724 

184 

500, 416 

4G 

110,  000 

4-16 

21,648 

2,  898 

16, 559 

12,981 

200 

2,  596,  200 

47 

16,  500 

4  16 

3,  078 

430 

2,  566 

1,750 

188 

329,  000 

48 

22’  525 

4  16 

4’  427 

623 

3,  49l! 

2,  536 

200 

507,  200 

49 

Norwich  (Central 

4  16 

1,  433 

400 

1, 182 

864 

188 

162,  432 

50 

Rockville  *  (Y  ernon) . . 

4-16 

1,  798 

458 

1,  430 

1,  082 

182 

196,  924 

51 

Stamford . 

20,  000 

4-16 

!  4,371 

700 

i  1, 896 

1,  783 

3, 679 

2,  228 

196 

436,  688 

52 

Torrington . 

12,  000 

4=16 

2,  353 

756 

|  672 

953 

1,  625 

1,462 

195 

285,  090 

53 

"Wallingford  (Central 

district) . 

8,  000 

4-16 

!  1, 525 

10 

777 

740 

1,  517 

1,179 

191 

224, 599 

54 

"Waterbury . 

40,  000 

4-16 

10,  017 

1,603 

|  2,945 

2,  764 

5,709 

4,  738 

200 

947, 620 

55 

"Windham _ 

10, 000 

4-16 

1,  996 

792 

1,  565 

997 

200 

199,  400 

DELAWARE. 

56 

W  ilmington _ _ 

70,  000 

6-21 

10,  769 

7,  879 

196 

1,544,  284 

DIST.  OF  COLUMBIA. 

"Washington : 

57 

First  8  divisions  6 

1 

f. ... 

*  5,  000 

15,  413 

16,  310 

31, 723 

24,  343 

185 

4,  505, 408 

58 

9th  to  11th  divi¬ 

)■  280,  000 

sions  c . 

j 

1.... 

*300 

12,  975 

10,  040 

183 

1,  837,  320 

FLORIDA. 

| 

59 

Jacksonville . 

60 

Key  "W  est . 

*  1,  250 

1,  084 

1,  057 

2, 141 

1,447 

j  155 

227,  080 

61 

Pensacola . 

16,  000 

6-21 

3,  800 

350 

820 

966 

1,  786 

1,  356 

145 

212,  968 

62 

Tampa 

26,  000 

6-21 

4,  981 

1,  000 

896 

868 

1,  764 

1, 196 

160 

176,  308 

GEORGIA. 

63 

Americus . 

10,  000 

6-18 

2,  068 

30 

635 

795 

1,430 

1,170’  180 

201,  600 

64 

Athens . 

10,  000 

6-18 

3,  111 

225 

750 

803 

1,553 

1,060 

178 

186,  886 

65 

Atlanta . . 

117,  864 

6-18 

18,  299 

6,  692 

7,  646 

14,  338 

9.581  190 

1,  820,  390 

66 

Augusta . 

45,  000 

6-18 

12,  745 

1,  000 

3,645 

!  3, 895 

7,  540 

6,  250 

165 

1,  031,  250 

67 

Brunswick . 

12,  000 

6-18 

2,  210 

200 

514 

691 

1,  205 

760 

;  180 

136,  800 

68 

Columbus . . . 

25,  000 

6-18 

4,439 

300 

1,065 

1,325 

2,  390 

1,  928 

177 

340, 109 

69 

Macon  city  and  county 

28,  000 

6-18 

14,008 

600 

3,  287 

4,  023 

7,  310 

4,  664 

1  182 

848,  848 

70 

Rome . 

8,  000 

6-18 

2,  293 

150 

745 

755 

1,  500 

1, 154 

183 

211, 182 

71 

Savannah . . . 

65,  000 

6-18 

12,  216 

*200 

2,  643 

3, 185 

5,  828 

4,692 

184 

863,  328 

ILLINOIS. 

72 

Alton . 

14,  000 

6-21 

3,  500 

500 

897 

915 

1,  812 

1,413 

187 

264,  231 

Aurora : 

73 

Dist.  No.  4  (west) 

6,  000 

6-21 

1,  608 

0 

716 

739 

1,  455 

1,070 

190 

206,  646 

74 

Dist.  No.  5  (east) . 

18,  000 

6-21 

5,  383 

806 

1,  446 

1, 503 

2,  949 

2,  291 

195 

445,  598 

75 

Austin . 

10,  236 

6-21 

2,598 

150 

901 

982 

1,883 

1,712 

:  190 

324,  960 

76 

Belleville . 

18,  500 

6-21 

5,  783 

1,103 

1,436 

1  1, 322 

2,  758 

2,420 

196 

471,  607 

■  77 

Bloomington . 

25,  000 

6-21 

7,  926 

500 

2,  045 

!  2,123 

4, 168 

3,  344 

1  170 

!  568, 531 

*  Statistics  of  1896-97. 
a  Approximate. 


b  White  schools  principally. 
c  Colored,  schools. 
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Table  9. — Statistics  of  population  and  school  enrollment  and  attendance  in  cities  of  over 
8,000  inhabitants,  1897-98 — Continued. 


City. 

Population  in  1897  (estimated). 

School  pop¬ 
ulation. 

Pupils  in  private  and  parochial 

schools  (largely  estimated). 

Different  pupils  en¬ 
rolled  in  public 
day  schools. 

Average  dally  attendance  in  public 

day  schools. 

Number  of  days  the  public  schools 

were  actually  in  session. 

Aggregate  number  of  days’  at¬ 

tendance  of  all  pupils  in  public 
day  schools. 

School  census  age. 

Children  of  school  census 

age. 

Male. 

JD 

*3 

3 

o 

Ph 

'cS 

o 

EH 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

G 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Illinois — continued. 

■ 

78 

Cairo . 

15,  500 

6-21 

3,965 

258 

998 

1, 140 

I  2, 138  1, 710 

183 

312,  946 

79 

Canton .  . . 

8.  000 

6-20 

2,  091 

0 

834 

903 

j  1,737  1,396 

176 

245, 974 

80 

9,  25S 

6  21 

300 

812 

795 

!  1, 607|  1, 154 

183 

211, 182 

81 

Chicago . 

1,  851,  588 

6-21 

571,  375 

j  91,  341, 

118,  214 

118,  025 

236,  239  187,  034 

195 

37,  406,  873 

82 

Danville . 

20,  000 

6-21 

3,737 

|  540 

1,370 

1,468 

2,  838 

2,097 

195 

396, 632 

83 

8  21 

6,  697 

2, 138 

2,  249 

4,387 

3,333 

188 

626,  604 

East  St.  Louis: 

84 

District  No.  1 . 

\ 

r6— 21 

5,  524 

800 

1,  283 

1,  355 

2,  638 

1,  845 

199 

367, 163 

85 

District  No.  2,  T. 

2N.,  E.9  W.,3d 
P.  M . 

i  35,000 

]6  21 

1,768 

565 

470 

1,035 

606 

200 

140,  410 

86 

Distinct  No.  2,  T. 

2  N.,  E.  10  TV.*. 

I 

(.6-21 

10 

110 

90 

200 

195 

87 

Elgin . 

21,  228 

6-21 

5,  589 

720 

3,  900 

j  3, 197 

180 

596,  424 

Evanston : 

1 

88 

District  No.  1 - 

10,  500 

6-21 

2,  699 

|  200 

838 

813 

1,651 

|  1, 281 

190 

243,  458 

89 

Dist.  No.  2  (South 

Evanston) . 

6, 116 

6-21 

1,  728! 

325 

464 

499 

963 

756 

190 

143,  775 

90 

Dist.  No.  3*  (No. 

Evanston) . 

1,366 

7-21 

413: 

20 

131 

145 

276 

214 

187 

40,  060 

91 

Ereeporfc.  . . 

15,900 

800 

1,  082 

1, 124 

2.  206 

1,  850 

195 

327,  300 

Galesburg . 

22,  500 

6-21 

5, 133 

500 

1,  618 

1,  778 

3,  396 

|  2, 730 

173 

472,  290 

93 

Jacksonville . 

16,  000 

6-21 

3,  889 

"400 

1,186 

1,257 

2,  443 

j  1,835 

:  172 

320,  928 

94 

Joliet . 

31,  613 

6-21 

8,  975 

1,  264 

2,  804 

2,  670 

5,  474 

4,  275 

!  185 

790,  886 

95 

Kankakee . 

12,  000 

6-21 

3,  429 

800 

837 

822 

1,659 

1,321 

!  175 

231, 308 

96 

Kewanee . 

8,  000 

6-21 

2, 175 

333 

684 

712 

1,396 

1,  220 

175 

213,  500 

97 

Lasalle  . 

98 

Lincoln  . 

99 

Mattoon . 

10,  500 

6-21 

2,  704 

180 

917 

949 

1,  886 

1,433 

179 

245,  449 

100 

Moline . 

18, 000 

6-21 

4,  705 

271 

1,  633 

1,  646 

3,  279 

2,  730 

!  177 

483,  604 

101 

Monmouth  . . . 

8,  00U 

6-21 

2,  035 

0 

800 

922 

1,722 

1,463 

200 

292,  740 

102 

Oak  Park . 

8,  298 

6-21 

2,  215 

100 

918 

915 

1,  833 

1,460 

J  187 

271.945 

103 

Ottawa . . . 

13,  000 

6-21 

3, 196 

500 

904 

879 

1,  783 

1,423 

193 

275,  759 

104 

Pekin* . 

10,  000 

6-21 

2,  350 

250 

812 

757 

1,  569 

1, 136 

!  172 

195,314 

105 

Peoria . 

50,  000 

6-21 

17, 709 

1,886 

4,  536 

4,415! 

8,  951 

7,141 

j  194 

1,  385,  280 

106 

Quincy . 

36,  000 

6-21 

10,  600 

2,  500 

2,  537 

2,  500 

5,  037 

3,445 

195 

671, 775 

107 

Kockford . 

35,  000 

6-21 

8, 130 

190 

2,  793 

2,  774 

5,  567 

4,  283 

189 

809,411 

108 

Itoek  Island . 

22,  000 

6-21 

4,  975 

950 

1,  661 

1,  727 

3,  388 

2,  818 

177 

498, 788 

109 

Springfield . 

33,  365 

6-21 

10, 307 

1,400 

2,  761 

2,  724 

5,  485 

4,  279 

181 

992,  785 

Sterling : 

110 

Dist.  No.  —  (Lin¬ 

coln  schools)  * .. 

6-21 

100 

92 

192 

140 

189 

26,  403 

111 

Dist.  No.  3  (Ster¬ 

ling  schools)  ... 

8,  000 

6-21 

872 

120 

375 

377 

752 

616 

187 

114, 791 

112 

Dist.  No.  8  (Wal¬ 

lace  schools) 

113 

Streator . 

11,  500 

5-21 

5, 173 

550 

1,299 

1,425 

2,  724 

2,  000 

185 

369,  390 

INDIANA. 

114 

Anderson . 

22,  000 

6-21 

5,  449 

300 

1,  747 

1,  771 

3,  518 

2,  223 

180 

400,  220 

115 

Bloomington . 

8,  509 

6-21 

1,687 

18 

759 

743 

1,  502 

1, 130 

178 

201, 140 

116 

Brazil . 

7,  500 

6-21 

2,  416 

200 

864 

999 

1,863 

1,353 

158 

213,  774 

117 

Columbus . 

8,  000 

6-21 

2,138 

375 

803 

816 

1,619 

1,240 

174 

215,  760 

118 

Craw  fords  ville . . 

10,  000 

6-21 

1,891 

125 

720 

800 

1,  520 

1, 190 

180 

221,400 

119 

Elkhart . 

15,  000 

6-21 

3,546 

200 

1,  380 

1,294 

2,674 

2,168 

180 

390, 386 

120 

Evansville . 

68,  000 

6-21 

16,  326 

4, 103 

4, 153 

8,  256 

6,470 

193 

1,  248,  672 

121 

Fort  Wayne . 

50,  000 

6-21 

13,  284 

4,000 

2,649 

2,  667 

5,316 

4,  407 

186 

818,  498 

122 

Frankfort . . 

8,  500 

6-21 

2,  024 

50 

928 

909 

1,837 

1,  376 

1801 

247,  680 

*  Statistics  of  1896-97. 
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147 

148 
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151 
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City. 

Population  in  1897  (estimated). 

School  pop¬ 
ulation. 

Pupils  in  private  and  parochial 

schools  (largely  estimated). 

Different  pupils  en¬ 
rolled  i  n  public 
day  schools. 

Average  daily  attendance  in  public 

day  schools. 

Humber  of  days  the  public  schools 

were  actually  in  session. 

Aggregate  number  of  days’  at¬ 

tendance  of  all  pupils  in  public 
day  schools. 

School  census  age. 

Children  of  school  census 
age. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

© 

ID 

ii 

Indiana — continued. 

Goshen . 

10,  000 

6-21 

2,  002 

50 

783 

864 

1,647 

1,327 

!  180 

238,  860 

Hammond . . 

14,  000 

6-21 

3,143 

880 

723 

706 

1,  429 

1,  060 

190 

203,  225 

Huntington . . 

10,  000 

6-21 

2,  817 

600 

892 

956 

1,  848 

1,497 

177 

264,  255 

Indianapolis . 

185,  000 

6-21 

36,  805 

*2,  687 

16,  829 

17,  024 

;  33,853 

20,250 

187- 

1  3,786,788 

14,  500 

6-21 

2,  964 

880 

899 

1,  879 

1,  506 

172 

i  259, 032 

Kokomo . 

12,  000 

6-21 

3,069 

150 

1, 137 

1,153 

;  2,290 

1,  854 

176 

326,  304 

Lafayette . 

20,  000 

6-21 

5,716 

1,  000 

1,  725 

1,  776 

'  3, 501 

2,  373 

185 

439,  005 

Laporte . 

10,  000 

6-21 

2,  402 

400 

670 

593 

|  L,  263 

1,047 

174 

180, 105 

Logansport*  . 

16,  000 

6-21 

4,  450 

700 

1,  394 

1,  463 

!  2, 857 

2,  216 

178 

394,  448 

1 . 

0 

I  1, 769 

1,  834 

3,  603 

2,  589 

180 

466,  031 

Muneie* . 1 . 

20,  000 

. 

6-21 

5,  073 

250 

1  1, 634 

1,  806 

3, 440 

2,516 

180 

452,  846 

Hew  Albany . 

25,  000 

|  6-21 

5,  808 

600 

1,  864 

1,  860 

3,  724 

3,  000 

180 

540,  000 

Peru . . 

8,  000 

6-21 

2,  800 

500 

700 

800 

i  1, 500 

200 

Richmond . 

20,  000 

6-21 

4,  902 

500 

1  1, 640 

1,  568 

3,  208 

2,  606 

188 

488,  625 

Sheibyville . 

8,  000 

6-21 

2,  002 

100 

725 

738 

j  1, 463 

1, 131 

175 

197,  359 

South  Bend* . 

29,  000 

6-21 

8,  663 

2,  300 

1,761 

1,  75  2 

!  3,513 

2,  853 

177 

504, 981 

Terre  Haute . 

38,  500 

6-21 

10,  572 

884 

3,  462 

3,  414 

!  6,876 

5,  205 

195 

1,  014,  975 

Yalparaiso . 

8,  000 

6-21 

1,  529 

225 

761 

543 

!  1, 304 

1, 149 

177 

202,  729 

Vincennes . 

12,  000 

6-21 

2,  938 

700 

880 

765 

1,  645 

1,  204 

196 

235,  984 

Wabash . 

10,  500 

6-21 

2,  390 

0 

859 

959 

1,818 

1,582 

190 

300,  580 

Washington . 

12,  000 

6-21 

2,  751 

600 

841 

823 

1,  684 

1,582 

176 

224,828 

IOWA. 

Boone  . 

11,  000 

5-21 

2,  900 

1251  1, 100 

1,200 

2,  300 

1,  750 

175 

296,  270 

Burlington . 

SO,  000 

5-21 

8, 150 

1,  000 

2, 194 

2, 154 

4,  348 

3,  620 

186 

673,  320 

Cedar  Rapids . . 

27,  000 

5-21 

7,  909 

600 

2,  429 

2,  448 

4,  877 

4,142 

180 

745,  560 

Clinton . 

17,000 

5-21 

6,  292 

400 

1,  705 

1,841 

3,  546 

2,  712 

185 

501,  720 

Council  Bluffs . 

25,  000 

5-21 

7,  823 

783 

|  2, 359 

2,  423 

4,  782 

3,  605 

175 

630,  788 

Creston . 

9,  000 

5-21 

2,  512 

150 

937 

955 

1,892 

1,361 

177 

240,  880 

Davenport . 

36,  000 

5-21 

10,  935 

1,  000  2,  968 

!  2, 906 

5,874 

4,  926 

192 

945,  830 

Des  Moines : 

East  side . 

17,  000 

5-21 

5,  418 

350  2, 045 

2, 116 

4,161 

3,  054 

176 

537,416 

Horth  side . . 

5-21 

1,  793 

*20  704 

752 

1,  456 

1, 110 

175 

172,  022 

W est  side* . 

I  30, 000 

5-21 

8,  059 

400 ! . 

4,  697 

3,  380 

177 

597,  806 

Dubuque . 

42,  000 

5-21 

12, 747 

2,  500  2,  769 

2,  689 

5,  458 

4, 185 

184 

770,  040 

Fort  Dodge . 

12,  000 

5-21 

2,  410 

2501  791 

815 

1,606 

!  1, 279 

180 

230,  220 

Fort  Madison . 

10,  000 

6-21 

2,  958 

600 

736 

744 

1,  480 

!  1, 169 

171 

199,  847 

Iowa  City* . . 

8,  000 

5-21 

3,  689 

500 

1,  534 

1,  088 

185 

201,  280 

Keokuk  *... . 

14,  287 

5-21 

4,  741 

2,  571 

2, 164 

180 

389,  520 

Marshalltown . 

12, 500 

5-21 

3;  164 

150 

1,  098 

1,  212 

2,  310 

*1,  752 

175 

*306,  609 

Muscatine . . 

13,500 

5-21 

4,060 

200 

1,  340 

1,  283 

2,  623 

2,  081 

181 

376,  694 

Oskaloosa* . 

10,  500 

5-21 

2,  927 

20 

989 

1,  049 

2,  038 

1,532 

176 

269,  632 

Ottumwa . 

18,  000 

5-21 

4,  805 

150 

1,985 

2, 168 

4,153 

3. 140 

182 

571,  490 

Sioux  City . 

40,  000 

5-21 

11,  291 

800 

2,  881 

2,  850 

5,  731 

4,  657 

170 

791,  738 

W  aterloo : 

East  side* . 

5,  244 

1,  764 

985 

180 

177,  300 

W est  side . . 

5-21 

1, 186 

24 

457 

486 

943 

659 

176 

115,  984 

KANSAS. 

Arkansas  City . 

Atchison . 

16,  000 

5-21 

5, 123 

500 

1,034 

1, 169 

2,  203 

1,697 

176  296, 388 

Emporia . 

8,  970 

5-21 

2,  835 

*300 

1,028 

1,090 

2,116 

1,645 

178|  292, 810 

Fort  Scott . . 

11,  400 

5-21 

4, 157 

100 

1,203 

1,401 

2,  604 

1,997 

160j  337, 004 

Hutchinson . I 

10,  000 

5-2  J 

2,  743 

*50 

997 

1,117 

2, 114 

1,676 

170 

284,  920 

Kansas  City . 1 

45,  000 

5-21 

13,  397 

915 

3,  880 

4,  338 

8,  218 

6,174 

178!  1,  020,  450 

*Statistics  of  1896-97. 
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City. 

Population  in  1897  (estimated). 

School  pop¬ 
ulation. 

Pupils  in  private  and  parochial 

schools  (largely  estimated). 

Different  pupils  en¬ 
rolled  in  public 
day  schools. 

Average  daily  attendance  in  public 

day  schools. 

Number  of  days  the  public  schools 

were  actually  in  session. 

Aggregate  number  of  days’*  at¬ 

tendance  of  all  pupils  in  public 
day  schools. 

School  census  age. 

Children  of  school  census 

age. 

6 

3 

Female. 

Total. 

I 

3 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

io 

11 

Kansas — continued. 

10,  958 

5-21 

4, 038 

1,  283 

1,284 

2,  567 

2, 150 

175 

;  376, 250 

19, 861 

5-21 

7, 131 

800 

3,  533 

2,  778 

T76 

I  488, 928 

Ottawa . 

8,  005 

5-21 

2,  613 

300 

798 

951 

1,749 

1,  353 

173 

234,  069 

Parsons* . 

8,  000 

5-21 

2,  431 

200 

891 

943 

1,834 

1,391 

180 

250,  380 

Pittsburg . 

13, 000 

5-21 

3,570 

150 

1, 125 

'  1,081 

2,  206 

1,  482 

175 

259,  350 

Topeka . 

40,  000 

5-21 

9,  764 

600 

3, 131 

|  3,581 

6,712 

5,  218 

170 

887, 060 

Wichita . 

25,  000 

5-21 

7,  282 

500 

2, 128 

2,  228 

4,356 

3,  352 

175 

584,  837 

KENTUCKY. 

Bowling  Green* . 

10,  000 

6-20 

2,  484 

200 

674 

741 

1,  415 

■  1, 055 

185 

195, 181 

Covington* . 

60,  000 

6-20 

17,  529 

3,  867 

2,  090 

2,244 

4,  334 

3,  390 

192 

643,  880 

Frankfort: 

White  school . 

l  in  nnn 

/6-20 

1,  562 

*175 

508 

538 

1,046 

695 

195 

125, 725 

Colored  school.... 

>  1U?  UUv 

1.6-20 

909 

50 

241 

281 

522 

329 

195 

64, 155 

Henderson . 

12, 000 

6-20 

3,  011 

300 

884 

898 

1,  782 

1,  005 

200 

201,  040 

Hopkinsville  (white 

1 

only) . 

8.000 

6-20 

970 

50 

339 

466 

805 

603 

.  198 

119,  375 

Lexington* . 

30,  000 

6-20 

9,  857 

1,  525 

2, 186 

2,308 

4,  494 

I  3,130 

180 

563,  400 

Louisville . . 

215, 000 

6-20 

55,  919 

8,  000 

13. 114 

13,815 

26,  929 

j  20,588 

193 

3,  973,  484 

Maysville* . 

10,  500 

6-20 

1,  821 

250 

409 

371 

780 

499 

200 

99,  800 

Newport* . 

30, 000 

6-20 

9,  071 

1,200 

1,  814 

3,865 

3,679 

3, 113 

200 

622,  600 

Owensboro . 

14,  000 

6-20 

3,093 

525 

1,  022 

1,  061 

2,  083 

1,  608 

180 

289, 445 

Paducah . 

19,  000 

6-20 

4,  647 

150 

1,  304 

1, 460 

2,  764 

1,  954 

186 

363,  440 

LOUISIANA. 

Baton  Rouge . 

New  Orleans . 

275,  000 

6-18 

75, 000 

7,  066 

14,  205 

15,  317 

29,  522 

21,694 

a  157 

3, 405,  958 

Shreveport* . 

22,  000 

250 

832 

899 

1,  731 

873 

173 

151,  029 

MAINE. 

Auburn . 

14,  000 

4-21 

4, 121 

150 

1, 113 

1,  485 

2,  598 

1,941 

180 

349,  380 

Augusta . . 

12,  000 

4-21 

3,  111 

260 

1,  538 

1, 187 

175 

207,  725 

Bangor . 

25,  000 

4-21 

6,  111 

700 

1,  654 

1,  807 

3,  461 

3, 155 

175 

553,  000 

Bath . 

8,  500 

4-21 

2,  497 

0 

931 

876 

1,807 

1,  442 

167 

301,  769 

Biddeford . . 

18,  000 

4-21 

5,  266 

1,  400 

1,  627 

1,  209 

171 

185,  877 

Calais . 

8,  500 

4^21 

2,  580 

60 

578 

813 

1,391 

1, 130 

160 

180, 860 

Lewiston . . . 

25,  000 

5-21 

7,  645 

1,656 

3,  000 

1,  979 

185 

366, 115 

Portland . 

40,  000 

4-21 

11,  265 

1,500 

3,  497 

1  2, 786 

6,  283 

4,675 

183 

855,  525 

Rockland . 

8,000 

4-21 

2, 172 

25 

669 

781 

1,  450 

1, 183 

155 

183, 365 

W  aterville . 

4-21 

2,  775 

350 

579 

658 

1,  237 

1, 158 

167 

154, 433 

MARYLAND. 

Baltimore . 

500, 000 

6-21 

110,  731 

*16,  000 

39, 161 

39, 381 

78,  542 

53, 209 

194 

10,  322,  546 

Cumberland . 

i 

■ . 1 

Frederick . 

9,  000 

1 . 

704 

777 

1,481 

898 

167 

149,  985 

Hagerstown . 

1 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Adams . 

10,  000 

5-14 

2, 134 

75 

2,  235 

1,723 

184 

317,  032 

Amesbury . 

9,  984 

5-15 

1,  660 

400 

620 

626 

1,246 

1, 136 

195; 

205,  514 

Attleboro . 

8,  288 

5-15 

1,  627 

25 

1,030 

998 

2,028 

1,412 

197| 

278, 164 

Beverlv . 

11,  802 

5-15 

2,  031 

30 

2. 145 

1,  723 

200 

242. 900 

Boston . 

516,  2561 

5-15 

83,  097 

12,  681 

43, 672 

41,  648 

85, 320 

74,  936 

20014,  987,  200 

*  Statistics  of  1896-97. 

a  The  schools  were  opened  later  than  usual  because  of  the  prevalence  of  fever. 
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City. 

Population  in  1897  (estimated). 

School  pop¬ 
ulation. 

Pupils  in  private  and  parochial 

schools  (largely  estimated). 

Different  pupils  en¬ 
rolled  in  public 
day  schools. 

Average  daily  attendance  in  public 

day  schools. 

Number  of  days  the  public  schools 
were  actually  in  session. 

Aggregate  number  of  days’  at¬ 

tendance  of  all  pupils  in  public 
day  schools. 

School  census  age. 

Children  of  school  census 
age. 

Male. 

6 

(V 

Total. 

1 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1G 

11 

MASSACHUSETTS— COn- 

tinned. 

^215 

35,  000 

5  15 

6, 114 

659 

*5,  872 

*5, 125 

192 

a  984,  000 

216 

Brookline . 

17j 000 

5-15 

2,  694 

189 

1,  705 

1,  702 

3,  407 

2,  785 

198 

611, 028 

88, 476 

8  14 

8  587 

2,512 

14,  373 

i  11,397 

200 

2,  279,  400 

218 

Chelsea . . . 

33;  000 

5-15 

5,  771 

950 

3,002 

2,  990 

5,  992 

4.  459 

200 

898, 400 

219 

Chicopee . 

18,  500 

8-14 

1,  746 

731 

1,437 

1,221 

|  2, 658 

1,  822; 

193 

351, 704 

220 

Clinton . 

11.497 

5-15 

2,  300 

301 

1,  047 

1,  006 

2,  053 

1,688 

j  193 

325,  784 

221 

Danvers . 

8,  700 

5-15 

1,356 

*17 

827 

821 

1,  648 

1,291! 

|  190 

245,  290 

18,  575 

5  15 

3,638 

0 

4,  837 

3,  432| 

166 

569, 712 

223 

Eall  River . 

10L  106 

5-15 

20,  006 

4,  438 

8,  356 

7,977 

16,333 

11,3611 

189 

2, 147,  229 

224 

Eitclihurg . 

30,  000 

5-15 

5,  527 

1,  500 

2,  630 

2, 434 

5,064 

3,  61l! 

!  183 

850,  000 

225 

Eramingham . 

10, 000 

5-15 

1,812 

0 

1, 125 

1, 128 

2,  253 

1,  871 

175 

327,  525 

226 

Gardner . 

10,  000 

5-15 

1,700 

0| 

880 

922 

1,  802 

1,  434| 

189 

271,  001 

227 

Gloucester . 

29,000 

5-15 

4, 108 

*300 

2, 168 

2,  271 

4, 439, 

4, 140 

190 

786,  600 

228 

Greenfieid . 

8,  000 

5-15 

1, 197 

14 

717 

781 

1,  498 

1,171 

197 

230, 102 

229 

Haverhill  _  _ . . 

35,  036 

5-15 

5,  819 

1,  660 : 

5,  330 

4,  289 

183 

782,  743 

230 

Holyoke* _ _ 

44, 159 

5-15 

8,  795i 

4, 190 

5,  695 

3,  983 

1944 

774, 694 

231 

Hy  depark . 

14,  000 

5-15 

2, 190 

675 

793 

789 

1, 582 

1,  492 

188 

280,  496 

232 

Lawrence . . 

57,  000 

5-15 

9,  816 

2,  200 

8,  037; 

6,  344 

194  j 

1,230,736 

233 

Leominster  * . . 

9,  211 

5-15 

1,  555j 

0 

1,849 

1,463 

190 

277,  970 

234 

Lovell . 

90,  000, 

5-15 

14,  432 

4,  500 

6,  862 

6,  642 

13,  504 

9,307 

180 

1,  675,  420 

235 

Lynn . 

65,  000 

5-15 

10,  297 

1,000 

5, 148! 

5,323 

10, 471 

8,  599 

183 

1,  568,  317 

236 

"Malden . __ . 

32,  000 

5-15 

5,  303 

934 

5,  897 

4,501 

190 

855, 190 

237 

Marlboro . 

14,  789 

5-15 

3,287 

433 

1,  381 

1,  418 

2,799 

2,  325 

177 

411,  525 

238 

Medford . 

15,  601 

5-15 

2,  678 

25 

1,  806 

1,  850 

3,666 

2,617 

198 

518, 166 

239 

Melrose  * . 

13,  050 

5-15 

2,  359 

20 

2,251 

1,999 

193 

385,  807 

240 

Milford . 

9, 500 

5-14 

1,  310 

250 

774 

875 

1,  649 

1,  308 

6175 

241,  980 

241 

Natick . 

9,  000 

8-14 

932 

6 

8871 

981 

1,868 

1,  574 

188 

295,  991 

242 

New  Bedford . 

62,  000; 

8-14 

6,  506 

2,  926 

4,  496 

4,  385 

8,  881 

6,  733 

186 

1,  252,  338 

243 

N  ewburyport . . . 

14,  554 

5-15 

2,  305 

619 

1,  932 

1,  533 

200 

326,  600 

244 

NeAvton . 

28,  000: 

5-15 

5,054 

762 

2,  828 

2,  799 

5,  627 

4,  497 

195 

876,  915 

245 

North  Adams . 

23,  000; 

5-15 

3,  985 

1,  243 

1,  895 

1,900 

3,  795 

2,  651 

180 

473, 180 

246 

Northampton . 

17,  800 

5-15 

2,  844 

460 

1,  347! 

1,  328 

2,  675 

2, 151 

cl95 

404,  738 

247 

Peabody  * . 

11,  000 

5-15 

1,  464 

400 

967 

824 

1,791 

j  1, 386 

194 

268,  874 

248 

Pittsfield . 

21,  226 

5-15 

3,946 

162 

2, 198! 

2,  225 

4,  421 

j  3, 307 

191 

607,  185 

249 

Plymnnt-h  - 

7  956 

5-15 

1,  314 

0 

857 

812 

1,  689 

1,  240 

182 

225,  680 

250 

Quincy ..... . . 

23,  0001 

8-14 

2]  711 

225 

2,  694 

1  2, 406 

5, 100 

4, 124 

181 

846,  444 

251 

Revere . 

9,  000 

5-15 

2,  252 

150 

993 

1  1, 173 

2, 166 

1,700 

187 

317,  900 

252 

Salem . 

38,  000 

5-15 

6, 154 

2,  219 

2,  492 

2, 149 

4,  641 

3,  603 

200 

720.  600 

253 

Somerville . 

56,  000‘ 

8-14 

5,  449 

1,386 

4,  421 

1  4, 656 

9,  077 

8, 144 

186 

1,  514,  784 

254 

Southbridge . 

8,  250 

5-15 

1,  708 

531 

648! 

627 

1,  275 

817 

182 

148,  252 

255 

Spencer . 

8,  747 

5-15 

1,744 

483 

609 

725 

1,  334 

1, 157 

cl80 

219, 830 

256 

Springfield . 

56,  689 

5-15 

8,  814 

1,405 

4,  979 

4,  482 

9,  461 

7,  379 

191 

1,  409.  427 

257 

Taunton . 

28,  000 

8-14 

2,  972 

613 

2,  31 7i 

2, 103 

4,420 

3,  714 

cl90 

708,  540 

258 

Wakefield _ 

8,  700 

5-15 

1,  563 

*20 

1,  893 

1,  497 

185 

276,  945 

259 

Waltham . 

22,  000 

8-14 

2, 100 

1,100 

1,411 

1,  583 

2,  994 

2,  463 

186 

458, 061 

260 

Water  to  Avn . 

8,  000 

5-15 

1,244 

400 

575 

715 

1,  290 

968 

190 

245, 100 

261 

Westfield . 

11,  000 

8-14 

1,106 

*0 

1, 182 

1, 143 

2,325 

1,  723 

193 

332,  539 

262 

West  Springfield . 

8,  000 

8-14 

1,253 

*0 

775 

881 

1,  656 

1,  259 

183 

119, 115 

263 

Weymouth... . 

11,  600 

5-15 

1,  871 

0 

1, 150 

1,230 

2,  380 

1,810 

190 

343, 900 

264 

Woburn* . 

14, 176 

5-15 

3, 135 

205 

1,  514 

1,254 

2,  768 

2,  239 

200 

447,  800 

265 

Worcester . 

103, 000 

5-15 

18,  940 

2,  033 

10,  233 

9,  771 

20,  004 

15, 134 

182 

2,  751,  388 

MICHIGAN. 

266 

Adrian . 

9,  541 

5-20 

2,  566 

350 

837 

821 

1,658 

1,  307 

191 

249,  248 

267 

Alpena . 

12, 500 

5-20 

4,  489 

1,  500 

978 

1,  085 

2,  063 

1,416 

178 

230,  513 

268 

Ann  Arbor . 

12,  000 

5-20 

3,  063 

320 

1,  274 

1, 104 

2,  378 

1, 997 

190 

379,  346 

269 

Battlecreek . 

20,  000 

5-20 

*260 

1, 425 

1,  600 

3,  025 

2,  412 

193 

465,  516 

*  Statistics  of  1896-97.  b  High  schools  were  in  session  195  days, 

a  Estimated.  c  The  high  school  Avas  in  session  200  days. 
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;le  9. — Statistics  of  population  and  school  enrollment  and  attendance  in  cities  of  over 
8,000  inhabitants,  1897-98 — Continued. 


City. 

Population  in  1897  (estimated). 

School  pop¬ 
ulation. 

Pupils  in  private  and  parochial 

schools  (largely  estimated). 

Different  pupils  en¬ 
rolled  in  public 
day  schools. 

Average  daily  attendance  in  public 

day  schools. 

Humber  of  days  the  public  schools 

were  actually  in  session. 

Aggregate  number  of  days’  at¬ 

tendance  of  all  pupils  in  public 
day  schools. 

School  census  age. 

Children  of  school  census 

age. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

S> 

1® 

11 

MICHIGAN—  cont’  d. 

Bay  City . ... . 

33, 000 

5-20 

9,  409 

2,  000 

2,  662 

2.  966 

5,  628 

4, 488 

195 

875, 145 

300,  OOC 

5  20 

75,  569 

15, 378 

19,  395 

17,  736 

37, 131 

28,  529 

192 

j  5,  477,  568 

Escanaba . 

8,  500 

5-20 

2,  394 

800 

583 

638 

1,  221 

855 

193 

176, 150 

Flint . 

11,  OOC 

5-20 

2,  710 

150 

1,  000 

1,150 

2, 150 

1,  850 

195 

360,  750 

Grand  Haven . 

5,130 

6-20 

1,734 

130 

721 

649 

1,370 

1,196 

188 

219,  268 

Grand  Rapids . 

100, 000 

5-20 

25, 890 

!  3, 514 

10,  705 

10,729 

21,  434 

12,  437 

195 

2,  487,  421 

Holland . 

10,  000 

5-20 

2,  458 

0 

938 

901 

1,839 

1,459 

195 

283,  009 

Iron  Mountain . 

10,  000 

5-20 

2,732 

0 

935 

886 

1,  821 

1,  755 

180 

314, 780 

Ironwood . 

10, 000 

5-20 

2,  525 

1  500 

1,120 

997 

2, 117 

1,  725 

200 

345,  000 

12,  500 

5  20 

3,  707 

500 

2,697 

*2, 139 

198 

*423,  522 

Jackson : 

(5  20 

1, 187 

1, 160 

2,  347 

1,  926 

191 

367,  866 

District  Ho.  17*  .. 

j-  25. 000 

\5-20 

;  2, 810 

425 

917 

886 

1,803 

*1, 240 

186 

*230,  640 

Kalamazoo . 

23,  000 

5-20 

j  5, 542 

800 

1,  933 

2,  007 

3,  940 

3,  226 

172 

641,  766 

Lansing . 

20,  000 

5-20 

4,  250 

350 

1,  492 

1,  621 

3, 113 

*2,  608 

189 

492,  912 

Ludington . 

8,  500 

5-20 

|  2, 553 

450 

854 

846 

1,700 

1,448 

176 

261,  437 

Manistee . 

13,  500 

5-20 

5,  095 

650 

1,  782 

1,611 

3,393 

2,  500 

196 

490,  000 

Marquette . 

10,  000 

5-20 

2,  825 

400 

1,053 

959 

2,  012 

1,408 

188 

270,  295 

Men  om  i  n  ee _ 

14,  000 

5-21 

4,  040 

300 

2,965 

2,  300 

190 

437,  000 

Muskegon . 

22, 000 

5-20 

6,  702 

*500 

2,  592 

2,  618 

5,210 

3,626 

173 

627,  298 

Owosso* . 

10, 000 

5-20 

2,  340 

300 

2, 120 

1,  541 

171 

263,  511 

Port  Huron . 

19, 300 

5-20 

5,  804 

875 

1,  800 

1,  689 

3,489 

2,  696 

193 

485,  363 

Saginaw: 

East  side . 

30,  000 

6-20 

7,  945 

2,  691 

2,  683 

5,  374 

4,  026 

192 

772, 992 

W est  side . 

. 

5-20 

5,  335 

400 

1,  801 

1,  849 

3,650 

3,  420 

200 

684,  000 

Sault  Ste.  Marie . 

8,  000 

5=211 

2, 193 

200 

765 

890 

1,655 

1,  238 

190 

235, 190 

Traverse  City . 

9,  000 

5-20 

2, 123 

300 

883 

997 

1,880 

1,  533 

180 

267,  612 

West  Bay  City . 

14,  000 

5-20 

4, 170 

250 

1,  368 

1,  385 

2,  753 

2, 141 

193 

386,  212 

MINNESOTA. 

Brainerd . 

10,  000 

5-21 

1,998 

0 

601 

1,202 

1,803 

1,366 

180 

245, 918 

Duluth* . 

4,  674 

4,  939 

9,  613 

7,376 

195 

1,  438,  320 

Faribault . 

8,  600 

5-21 

2,000 

400 

627 

642 

1,  269 

914 

175 

162,  967 

Mankato  . . _  _ 

Minneapolis . 

210,  000 

3,  000 

16,  779 

16,  894 

33,  673 

26,  949 

166 

4,  483,  672 

Red  Wing . 

8,  000 

5-21 

2,  000 

150 

892 

837 

1,729 

1,  427 

180 

256,  781 

St.  Cloud . 

9, 127 

6-21 

3,  234 

1,200 

659 

602 

1,  261 

1,029 

169 

184,  498 

St.  Paul . 

150,  000 

11,  750 

12,  040 

23,  790 

18, 659 

190 

3,  537,  955 

Stillwater . 

12,  000 

2,  066 

1,  712 

175 

308, 164 

Winona . 

22,  000 

5-21 

1,  500 

1,  689 

1,  685 

3,374 

3,  066 

190 

582,  531 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Columbus . 

6,  000 

5-21 

2,400 

10 

617 

743 

1,360 

810 

180 

145,  800 

Jackson* . 

10, 000 

5-21 

2,  763 

150 

696 

804. 

1,  500 

1,  050 

180 

189,  000 

Meridian . 

5-21 

4,  000 

700 

885 

1,065 

1,  950 

1,  436 

157 

225,  405 

Hatchez* . 

15,  000 

635 

770 

1,405 

833 

180 

149,  940 

Vicksburg* . 

847 

1,154 

2,  001 

1,838 

180 

330,  840 

MISSOURI. 

Carthago . 

10,  000 

6-20 

2,  337 

50 

1,011 

1, 115 

2, 126 

1,558 

180 

280,  440 

Chillicothe . 

8,000 

6-20 

1,829 

100 

708 

773 

1,  481 

1,061 

180 

189, 000 

Clinton* . 

7,  000 

6-20 

2, 167 

25 

776 

834 

1,  610 

1, 168 

180 

210,  458 

Hannibal . 

15,  000 

6-20 

4,313 

300 

1,  089 

1,  361 

2,  450 

1,  890 

177! 

334, 416 

Independence . 

8,  000 

5-20 

200 

805 

815 

1,  620 

1, 127 

176! 

197, 286 

Jefferson  City . 

9,  000 

6-20 

2,  630 

450 

560 

580 

1, 140 

895 

180 

161,100 

J  oplin . 

20,  0001 

6-20 1 

60 

1,  842! 

1,  859 

3,  701 

2,  662 

160 

417,  486 

*  Statistics  of  1896-97. 
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copulation  and  school  enrollment  and  attendance  in  cities  of  over 
8,000  inhabitants,  1897-98— Continued. 


Population  in  1897  (estimated). 

School  pop¬ 
ulation. 

Pupils  in  private  and  parochial 

schools  (largely  estimated). 

Different  pupils  en¬ 
rolled  in  public 
day  schools. 

Averagedaily  attendance  in  public 

day  schools. 

Number  of  days  the  public  schools 

wore  actually  in  session. 

School  census  age. 

Children  of  school  census 
age. 

Male. 

. 

Female. 

Total. 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

a® 

160,  000 

6-20 

43,  740 

11,  051 

12, 153 

23,  204 

16,  887 

180 

11,000 

6-20 

3,930 

250 

834 

947 

1,  781 

1,  277 

176 

10,  500 

6-20 

2,  681 

120 

906 

923 

1,  829 

1,  503 

177 

9,  000 

6-20 

2,  025 

500 

885 

909 

1,794 

668 

198 

70,  000 

6-20 

25,  574 

1,200 

4, 104 

4, 406 

8,  510 

6,  267 

180 

638,  571 

6-20 

169,  772 

26, 000 

37,  111 

38,  811 

75, 922 

55,077 

194 

22,  000 

6-20 

4,794 

400 

1,  756 

1,  874 

3,  630 

2,  824 

180 

25,  000 

5-20 

*500 

2,  574 

2,  616 

5, 190 

3,  382 

160 

8,  000 

6-20 

50 

698 

779 

1,  4771 

1,  032 

170 

8,  000 

6-21 

2,  009 

100 

761 

766 

1,  527 

1,096 

178 

40,  000 

6-21 

6,  354 

500 

2,331 

2,  335 

4,  666 

3,  338 

175 

12,  000 

6-21 

1,979 

803 

808 

1,  611 

1,198 

182 

15,  000 

6-21 

2,  552 

150 

1,010 

1,  210 

2,  220 

1,  588 

171 

10,  000 

5-21 

50 

1,038 

1,075 

2, 113 

1,  697 

173 

10,  000 

5-21 

2,  558 

200 

974 

969 

1,943 

1,  516 

176 

9,  000 

5-21 

2,441 

250 

891 

922 

1,  813 

1,  455 

178 

13,  500 

5-21 

2,  566 

100 

794 

908 

1,702 

1,  284 

178 

8,  000 

5-21 

2,  800 

20 

720 

844 

1, 564 

1, 039 

175 

45, 000 

5-21 

11,  111 

1,000 

3, 199 

3,247 

6,446 

4,819 

174 

11, 000 

100 

734 

797 

1,  531 

1, 125 

176 

140, 452 

5-21 

32,892 

*3,500 

9, 126 

9, 145 

18,  271 

13,  864 

187 

8,  000 

5-21 

1,  350 

250 

604 

653 

1,  257 

924 

174 

14,  000 

5-21 

4,  064 

150 

1,  558 

1,  617 

3, 175 

2, 054 

180 

15,  000 

5-20 

2,  933 

315 

1,  232 

1,  255 

2,  487 

1,960 

190 

15,  000 

5-16 

2,  040 

600 

859 

807 

1,666 

1,  333 

185 

8,  000 

8-14 

1,  071 

125 

739 

696 

1,  435 

1,  092 

180 

11, 000 

5-16 

1,445 

746 

816 

1,562 

1,  076 

I  159 

55,  000 

5-16 

9,  374 

2,  772 

2,  610 

5,  382 

3,  651 

i  175 

25,  000 

5-16 

4,  200 

1,  500 

1,  366 

1,  359 

2,  725 

2,  361 

!  166 

10,  000 

6-16 

1,498 

250 

749 

777 

1,  526 

1,054 

190 

23,  000 

5-18 

4,  450 

250 

1,  724 

1,  667 

3,  391 

2,  355 

177 

25,  000 

5-18 

7,  346 

1,  200 

2,  264 

2,  277 

4,  541 

3,  018 

192 

14,  000 

5-18 

3, 125 

100 

1, 129 

1,  313 

2,  442 

1,668 

200 

65,  500 

5-18 

15,  514 

1,031 

5,  886 

6,  055 

11,  941 

7,131 

201 

50,  000 

5-20 

11,  600 

2,  500 

3,  082 

3,  041 

6, 123 

4,  951 

180 

10,  000 

5-18 

3,  300 

1,  000 

420 

380 

800 

700 

180 

53,  000 

5-18 

19,  479 

1,500 

4,  084 

4,  035 

8, 119 

5,  967 

1941 

5-18 

61,  652 

*8, 119 

14,  246 

14,  315 

28,  561 

20, 142 

191 

78 

1,  229 

1,  213 

2,  442 

1,753 

179 

12,  000 

5-18 

2,  745 

135 

998 

1, 142 

2, 140 

1,474 

210 

10,  000 

5-18 

*898 

635 

685 

1,320 

1,058 

193 

225,  000 

5-18 

55,  941 

8,  347 

16,  258 

16,  334 

32,  592 

22,  895 

187 

5-18 

1, 116 

1,  342 

1,  336 

2,  678 

2,  096 

188 

23,  000 

5-18 

5,  374 

1,  800 

1,337 

1,  387 

2,  724 

1,  854 

197 

21,  000 

5-18 

5,110 

700 

1,  783 

1,  832 

3,  615 

2,  358 

200 

cm  h 
°'& 

®  Pt 
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3,  039,  680 
223,  604 
266,  231 
123,  624 
1,  080,  852 
10,  684,  938 
508, 320 
601,  308 
175,  440 
187,  360 


577,  780 
218,  046 
271,  377 


293,  610 
265,  009 
262,  067 
228,  546 
181,  954 
838,  506 
200,  243 
, 592,  568 
160,  776 
369,  773 


372,  221 
246,  605 

196,  560 
171,  084 
638, 925 
391.  926 
202, 260 


415,  529 
558,  783 
333,  600 
1,  418,  879 
891, 180 
126,  000 
1, 160,  470 

3,  848,  576 
314, 878 
309,  598 
203,  423 

4,  510,  989 
410, 844 
352,  027 
471,  600 


*  Statistics  of  1896-97. 
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Table  9. — Statistics  of  population  and  school  enrollment  and  attendance  in  cities  of  over 
8,000  inhabitants,  1897-98 — Continued. 


City. 

I  Population  in  1897  (estimated). 

School  pop¬ 
ulation. 

Pupils  in  private  and  parochial 

schools  (largely  estimated). 

Different  pupils  en¬ 
rolled  in  public 
day  schools. 

Average  daily  attendance  in  public 

day  school's. 

Number  of  days  the  public  schools 

were  actually  in  session. 

Aggregate  number  of  days’  at¬ 

tendance  of  all  pupils  in  public 
day  schools. 

School  census  age. 

Children  of  school  census 

age. 

Male. 

Female. 

p3 

O 

H 

1 

3 

3 

4 

5 

6 

(  7 

8 

9 

1© 

11 

NEW  JERSEY— COnt’d. 

• 

363 

Paterson . 

110, 000 

5-18 

26,  80 -j 

4,  000 

8,  300 

8,  203 

16,  503 

11,  205 

198 

2,  218,  590 

364 

Perth  Amboy . 

16,  000 

5-18 

3,  583 

350 

i  1, 247 

j  1, 105 

2,  352 

1,  566 

193 

312,  285 

365 

Phillipsburg . 

10. 400 

5-18 

2,  559 

250 

879 

880 

1,759 

1,368 

200 

274,  299 

366 

Plainfield . 

18, 000 

5-18 

3,  479 

600 

1,  264 

1  1, 235 

2,499 

1,  745 

191 

337,  008 

367 

Rahway . 

12, 000 

5-20 

1,610 

200 

691 

f  675 

1,366 

993 

193 

191,  835 

368 

Town  of  Union . 

15, 000 

5-18 

3,  832 

300 

1,472 

'  1, 475 

2,947 

2,113 

199 

420, 542 

369 

2,  793 

4,315 

4,  235 

8,  550 

6,  219 

188 

1, 123,  359 

NEW  MEXICO. 

370 

Albuquerque . 

12,  000 

5-21 

1,800 

900 

650 

750 

1,  400 

a  1,  028 

167 

a  171,  876 

NEW  YORK. 

371 

Albany . 

100,  000 

4-18 

19,  867 

4,  960 

6,  768 

6,  647 

13,  415 

10,  577 

183 

1, 935,  591 

372 

Amsterdam . 

22,  000 

5-18 

4,  597 

895 

1,333 

1,315 

2.  648 

!  2,193 

194 

425,  397 

373 

A  nhnm _ 

28,  500 

5-18 

5.  483 

1, 150 

1  799 

1,  940 

3,  739 

3,  045 

l  184 

560,  416 

374 

Batavia . 

9,  000 

5-18 

1,908 

*300 

’859 

984 

1,843 

l’  148 

1  190 

217,  798 

375 

Binghamton . 

45.  000 

4-18 

7,  338 

450 

|  3, 490 

3,689 

7, 179 

5,  675' 

196 

1, 134,  866 

376 

Buflalo . 

383,  000 

5-18 

76,  600 

18,  647 

28, 865 

27,  853 

56,  718 

40,  806 

193 

7,  875,  558 

377 

Cohoes* . 

25,  000 

5-18 

7,  098 

1,  700 

1,410 

1,528 

2,  938 

2,136 

191* 

393,  366 

378 

Corning . 

9,  000 

5-18 

1,785 

10 

844 

825 

1,  669; 

1,  341 

191 

256,  144 

379 

Cortland . 

10, 000 

5-18 

1,  898 

461 

576 

542 

1, 118 

844 

194 

163,  795 

380 

Dunkirk . 

13,  000 

5-21 

3,  331 

744 

825 

817 

1,  642 

1,311 

184 

241, 258 

381 

Elmira . 

42, 500 

4-18 

7,  010 

1,  000 

2,  777 

2,  763 

5,  540 

4,471 

194 

867,  405 

382 

Geneva . . . 

11, 000 

5-18 

2,  324 

597 

673 

652 

1,  325 

1, 152 

188 

216,  575 

383 

Glens  Falls . 

12,  000 

5-18 

2,  713 

500 

826 

879 

1,705 

1, 117 

195 

217, 933 

384 

Gloversville . 

15,  000 

5-18 

3,  331 

80 

1,  515 

1,613 

3, 128 

2,  418 

195 

471, 497 

385 

Horn  ells  ville* . 

12,  000 

5-18 

2,526 

400 

989 

1,  033 

2,  022 

1,  558 

189 

294,  235 

386 

Hudson . 

10,  000 

5-18 

2,  213 

289 

1,  3691 

1,093 

194 

212, 182 

387 

Ithaca . 

12, 000 

5-18 

2,  267 

380 

961 

1,063 

2,  024 

1,  680 

192 

322,  502 

388 

Jamestown . 

21,  000 

4-18 

4,  781 

235 

2, 117 

2,  077 

4, 194 

3,  284 

190 

623,  901 

389 

Johnstown . 

9,  000 

5-18 

1,  950 

0 

865 

947 

1,  812 

1,388 

194 

269,  405 

Kingston : 

390 

Kingston  school 

1 

r 

district . 

I 

5-18 

2,  990 

510 

1,167 

1,168 

2,  335 

1,  747 

194 

346,  248 

391 

District  No. 2*  ... 

}  25,000 

{5-18 

1,  013 

86 

480 

396 

876 

585 

190 

111,  150 

392 

District  No.  3 . 

j  5-18 

918 

200 

300 

280 

580 

348 

192 

68,  732 

393 

District  No.  4 . 

J 

(5-18 

836 

200 

234 

227 

461 

297 

190 

56,  435 

394 

Lansingburg . 

12, 012 

5-18 

2,  699 

500 

1,094 

1,084 

2, 178 

1,652 

187 

314,  590 

395 

Little  Falls . . 

10, 000 

5-18 

1,900 

550 

682 

609 

1,291 

1,  042 

192 

201,  143 

396 

Lockport* . 

5-18 

3,  850 

720 

3, 158 

2,  471 

192 

465,  399 

397 

Malone . 

8,  000 

.  5-18 

1,  633 

0 

849 

850 

1,  699 

1,  244 

183 

227,  566 

398 

Middletown . 

14,  000 

!  5-18 

2,  868 

243 

1,168 

1,161 

2,  329 

1,745 

192 

330,  726 

399 

Mount  Yernon . 

20,  000 

5-18 

3,  794 

559 

1,778 

1,394 

3, 172 

2,  595 

195 

506,  025 

400 

Newburg . 

25,  000 

5-18 

5,  733 

1,171 

2,  058 

2,  081 

4, 139 

3, 125 

194 

606,  371 

401 

New  Rochelle . 

14, 000 

5-18 

3,  005 

475 

1,256 

1,  238 

2,  494 

1,  710 

195 

333,  460 

f19Cl 

402 

New  York . 

3,  452,  920 

4-21 

813,  528112,  430 

236,  760 

234,  491 

471,  251 

335,  377 

to  i 

65,  640, 119 

(l98j 

403 

Niagara  Falls . 

18, 000 

5-18 

3,  614 

652 

1,456 

1,  470 

2,  926 

2, 153 

195 

419, 813 

404 

North  Tona wanda. . . . 

10,  000 

4-18 

2,  608 

400 

931 

941 

1,  872 

1,  315 

193 

256,  530 

405 

Ogdenshnrg* _ 

5-18 

3,  600 

656 

2,  404 

1,  831 

192 

351,  570 

406 

Olean . 

10,  350 

5-18 

2,  720 

350 

1, 124 

1,  215 

2,  339 

1,  792 

191 

342,  231 

407 

Oswego . 

25, 000 

5-18 

5,392 

1, 131 

1,970 

1,951 

3,  921 

3, 143 

194 

609, 742 

Peekskill: 

408 

District  No.  7 

1 

r 

(Drum  Hill) .... 

1  10,500 

J  5—18 

1,  235 

250 

490 

467 

957 

656 

191 

125, 141 

409 

District  No.  8 

)  1 

(Oakside)  . 

J 

[5-18 ' 

842 

28 

391 

380 

771 

573 

187 

107, 217 

*  Statistics  of  1896-97. 


a  Estimated. 


CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 
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Table  9. — Statistics  of  population  and  school  enrollment  and  attendance  in  cities  of  over 
8,000  inhabitants,  1897-98 — Continued. 


City. 

Population  in  1897  (estimated) . 

School  pop¬ 
ulation. 

Pupils  in  private  and  parochial 

schools  (largely  estimated). 

Different  pupils  en¬ 
rolled  in  public 
day  schools. 

Average  daily  attendance  in  public 

day  schools. 

Humber  of  days  the  public  schools 

were  actually  in  session. 

Aggregate  number  of  days’  at¬ 

tendance  of  all  pupils  in  public 
day  schools. 

School  census  age. 

Children  of  school  census 
age. 

Male. 

a 

© 

& 

Total. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1  8 

9 

10 

11 

NEW  york— cont’d. 

410 

Plattsburg* . 

9,600 

5-21 

2,  300 

125 

945 

768 

1,713 

1,  287 

185 

238, 057 

411 

Port  Chester . 

8,000 

5-18 

2,  300 

344 

699 

673 

1,  372 

900 

192 

172,  800 

10,  000 

*113 

966 

1,  016 

1,  982 

1,  599 

193 

308,  653 

413 

Poughkeep  sie  * . 

23,  500 

5-21 

6,  250 

778; 

1,  800 

1,  810 

3,  610 

2  722 

191 

519,  902 

414 

Rensselaer . . 

10,  000 

4-18 

2,000 

513 

665 

633 

i  1, 298 

’911 

193 

176,  921 

415 

Rochester . 

170,  000 

5-21 

56,  000 

8,  650 

11,  488 

11,  646 

23,134 

18,  477 

192 

3,  547,  584 

416 

Rome . 

15,  000 

5-18 

2,  778 

350 

991 

957 

1  1, 948 

1,774 

188 

328, 198 

417 

Saratoga  Springs . 

12,  000 

5-18 

2,  445 

67 

1,  042 

1,571 

2,  613 

1,949 

189 

368,  354 

418 

Schenectady . 

25,  000 

5-18 

5,452 

1,  200 

1,640 

1,  675 

3,  315 

2,  400 

185 

443,  809 

419 

Sing  Sing . 

8,  500 

5-18 

1,471 

184 

550 

619 

1, 169 

793 

185 

146,  .620 

420 

Syracuse . 

124, 853 

5-18 

23, 127 

2,  600 

9,674 

9,  914 

19,588 

14,  562 

195 

2,  839,  590 

421 

Tonawanda . 

7,  600 

5-18 

2,  250 

320 

850 

950 

1,800 

1,  269 

196 

248,  916 

422 

Troy . . . 

65,  000 

5-18 

12,  000 

1,500 

3,  572 

3,  326 

I  6, 898 

5,  270 

189 

996, 140 

423 

Utica . 

62,  000 

5-18 

11,  500 

*  2, 425 

4,  052 

4,147 

8, 199 

6,  232 

192 

1, 199,  332 

424 

Watertown . 

20,  000 

5-18 

3,  990 

70 

1,750 

1,  943 

3,  693 

2,  887 

191 

526,  998 

425 

Water  vliet . 

15,  000 

4-18 

3,156 

800 

937 

857 

1,  794 

1,111 

173 

193,  566s 

426 

Yonkers . 

40,  000 

4-16 

7,  953 

2,119 

3,  093 

2,  951 

6,  044 

4,  677 

188 

875,  231 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

427 

Asheville . 

14,  000 

6-21 

3,  700 

400 

950 

1,  050 

2,  000 

1,  400 

175 

245,  000 

428 

Charlotte ............. 

2,  254 

1,  472 

a  264,  960 

429 

Durham .............. 

12,  000 

6-21 

30 

570 

670 

1,240 

900 

188 

169,  200 

430 

Goldsboro . 

8,  000 

6-21 

2,  300 

0 

661 

825 

1  1, 486 

1,243 

170 

211,310 

431 

]srewbern ............. 

432 

Tiai&i  o’]"!  * 

15,  000 

2,  273 

1, 502 

161 

241,  822 

433 

W  ilrnin  crton .......... 

1 

434 

\y inston  ............. 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

[ 

435 

Fargo  _ 

10,  000 

6-20' _ 

780 

838 

1,618 

1,189 

215,  832 

OHIO. 

436 

Akron  * . 

33,  000 

6-21 

9,  435 

1,  500 

3,  004 

2,  852 

5,  856 

4,813 

190 

914,  460 

437 

Alliance . . 

9,  000 

6-21 

2, 141 

100 

*758 

*793 

*  1,  551 

1  *  1,  261 

*184 

*  232,  024 

438 

Ashtabula . 

9,  000 

6-21 

2, 123 

150 

746 

758 

|  1, 504 

!  1, 332 

185 

246, 420 

439 

Bellaire . 

10,  000 

6-21 

2,  902 

343 

903 

901 

!  1, 804 

;  1, 340 

175 

234,  500 

440 

Cambridge . 

8,  000 

6-21 

2,  067 

0 

759 

773 

|  1, 532 

1,  273 

176 

224,  329 

441 

Canton . 

40, 000 

6-21 

8,  665 

550 

2,  811 

2,940 

5,751 

4,716 

190 

896,  040 

442 

fill  ill  i  cotb  Pi  * _ 

3,  789 

1  2, 387 

1,822 

190 

346, 180 

443 

Cincinnati . 

365, 000 

6-21 

96,  971 

18,  000 

22, 888 

21,  747 

j  44,  635 

35,  841 

200 

7, 168,  200 

444 

Circleville . 

8,  000 

6-21 

2, 145 

185 

761 

743 

1,  504 

1, 130 

190 

214,  700 

445 

Cleveland  - 

360,  000 

6-21 

97,  720 

27,  862 

27,  376 

55, 238 

42,  509 

185 

7,  864,  202 

446 

Columbus . 

130, 552 

6-21 

32,  638 

3,  897 

8,  627 

8,  852 

17,479 

14,  274 

180 

2,  569,  410 

447 

Dayton  *  _ 

80,  000 

6-21 

21,  401 

5,  659 

5,  677 

11,  336 

10,  096 

176 

1,  778,  902 

448 

Defiance _ _ 

6-21 

2,  310 

461 

709 

681 

1,  390 

1, 107 

185 

204,  795 

449 

Delaware . 

10,  000 

6-21 

2, 182 

265 

753 

776 

1,529 

1,  274 

185 

235,  690 

450 

East  Liverpool  * . 

15, 000 

6-21 

4,  237 

100 

1,  217 

1,  235 

2,  452 

1,  731 

180 

311, 580 

451 

Elyria . 

8,  000 

6-21 

2, 192 

360 

700 

701 

1,401 

1, 185 

193 

228,  705 

452 

Eindia.y* _ 

6-21 

5,150 

3,  934 

2,  686 

180 

483, 120 

453 

Eostoria . 

8,  000 

6-21 

2,  590 

300 

730 

758 

1,488 

1,  225 

175 

217,  447 

454 

Eremont . . 

9,  000 

6-21 

2,  286 

400 

795 

752 

1, 547 

1, 189 

180 

213,  020 

455 

Hamilton  *  _ 

23,  000 

6-21 

1,  300 

1,672 

1,  645 

3,  317 

2,  801 

182 

509,  600 

456 

Ironton . 

14,  000 

6-21 

3, 955 

300 

1, 157 

],  190 

2,  347 

2,  004 

177 

334,  725 

457 

Lancaster  * . 

8,  000 

6-21 

2, 178 

199 

681 

661 

1,  342 

1, 124 

183 

205,  692 

458 

Tima* _ _ 

6-21 

5,  398 

3,  378 

2,  691 

190 

511,  290 

459 

Lorain . 

13, 000 

6-21 

2,  602 

371 

968 

1,  009 

1,  977 

1,547 

185 

286, 195 

460 

Mansfield . . 

6-21 

4. 140 

1.577 

1 . 592 

3. 169 

2,  688 

176 

489,  954 

*  Statistic 

;s  of  1896-97. 

a  Estimated. 

T  A 

461 

462 

463 

464 

465 

466 

467 

468 

469 

470 

471 

472 

473 

474 

475 

476 

477 

478 

479 

480 

481 

482 

483 

484 

485 

486 

487 

483 

489 

490 

491 

492 

493 

494 

495 

496 

497 

498 

499 

500 

501 

502 

503 

504 

505 

506 

507 

508 

509 

510 
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City. 

|  Population  in  1897  (estimated). 

School  pop¬ 
ulation. 

Pupils  in  private  and  parochial 

schools  (largely  estimated) . 

Different  pupils  en¬ 
rolled  in  public 
day  schools. 

Average  daily  attendance  in  public 

day  schools. 

Number  of  days  the  public  schools 

•  were  actually  in  session. 

Aggregate  number  of  days’  at¬ 

tendance  of  all  pupils  in  public 
day  schools. 

School  census  age. 

Children  of  school  census 

age. 

Male. 

Eemale. 

Total. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

19 

1  l 

OHIO — continued. 

Marietta . 

14,  000 

6-21 

3,  082 

190 

1, 102 

1, 189 

2,  291 

1,754 

186 

326, 244 

6-21 

2,  849 

2, 162 

1,  649 

180 

296,  820 

Martins  Eerry . 

8,  000 

6-21 

2,  275 

170 

747 

778 

1,  523 

1,  235 

175 

216, 125 

6-21 

4,  001 

2,  015 

1,  670 

200 

334,  000 

12,  COO 

500 

1,  559 

1,  242 

191 

237, 222 

Mount  Yernon . 

7,  000 

6-21 

1,873 

230 

615 

750 

1,365 

1,  088 

1  185 

200,  910 

Nelson  ville . 

5,  000 

6-21 

1,655 

40 

623 

663 

1,286 

1,  014 

'  156 

158,  184 

Newark . 

16,  500 

6-21 

4,  348 

397 

1,  449 

1,521 

2,  970 

2,  357 

184 

433,  761 

Norwalk . 

8,  000 

6-21 

1.  990 

400 

649 

682 

1.  331 

1,  069 

185 

197, 765 

Piqua . . . 

13,  000 

6-21 

4,  032 

500 

1,  048 

997 

2,  045 

1,  634 

178 

294,  120 

Portsmouth  * . 

15,  000 

6-21 

4,623 

400 

1,279 

1,  294 

2,  573 

1,912 

190 

263.  2S0 

Salem .  . 

8,  000 

6-21 

1,  953 

*20 

791 

7S7 

1,  578 

1,313 

170 

223,'  210 

Sandusky  * . 

22,  000 

6-21 

5,  869 

1,  400 

1,407 

1,557 

2,  964 

2.  507 

190 

475,  133 

Springfield . 

37, 000 

6-21 

9,  442 

1,  429 

3, 109 

3, 133 

6,  242 

4,912 

193 

947,  939 

Steubenville . 

14,  000 

6-21 

4,527 

600 

1,093 

1,045 

2, 138 

1,684 

193 

323,  769 

Tiffin* . 

12,  500 

6-21 

3,261 

750 

823 

848 

1,  671 

1,356 

186 

252,  216 

Toledo . 

150, 000 

6-21 

33,  447 

9, 139 

9, 152 

18,  291 

15,  041 

!  195 

2,  932,  995 

Yn,n  tV  ort  .  . . . 

8,  000 

6-21 

1,  860 

*1,  581 

1,  285 

1  179 

231,  429 

tVa.rren _ 

12, 000 

6-21 

2,  726 

890 

848 

1,  738 

1,  282 

!  185 

237, 170 

W  elision  _ _  .  _ 

8,  000 

6-2] 

2,  446 

893 

1,  087 

1 , 980 

1,  447 

177 

256,  119 

Xenia . 

10,  000 

6-2] 

1,995 

200 

753 

744 

1,  497 

1, 189 

184! 

218,  702 

Youngstown . 

40,  000 

6-21 

12,  038 

2,  000 

3,  481 

3,  397 

6,  8781 

5,  680 

185 

1,  050,  800 

Zanesville* . 

25,  000 

6-2] 

6,  527 

500 

,  1, 869 

1,899 

3,  768 

3, 177 

185 

587, 745 

OKLAHOMA. 

Oklahoma  City . 

9,  000 

5-21 

2, 116 

150 

679 

671 

1,350 

896 

180 

158,  649 

OREGON. 

Astoria*  _ _ _ 

10,  000 

4-21 

2,  211 

50 

533 

543 

1,  076 

176 

Portland . 

85,  000 

4-20 

19, 535 

1,  300 

5,  574 

5,  771 

11,  345 

8,861 

191 

1,710,  228 

Salem  * . 

12,  000 

4-20 

2,  821 

300 

944 

852 

1,  796 

1,271 

173 

119,  893 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

1 

Allegheny . 

*  1,  287 

10, 146 

9,  883 

20,  029 

14,  453 

*200 

a2-,890,  600 

Allentown . 

35, 000 

6-21 

5, 100 

250 

2,  468 

2,  546 

5,  014 

4,  657 

193 

898,  801 

Altoona . 

42,  000 

6-21 

9,  638 ! 

1,  800 

3,  304 

3,  275 

6,  579 

5,  083 

180( 

914, 940 

Beaverfalls  . . 

12,  000 

6-21 

2,  007 

*  200 

988 

1,0191 

2,  007 

1,644 

160j 

263,  040 

Braddock . 

15,  000 

6-18 

2,  700 

600 

1,006 

985 

1,  991 

1,478 

180) 

263,  937 

Bradford . . 

17, 000 

225 

1,438 

1,  517 

2,  955 

2,  301 

190 

437,  864 

Butler . 

12, 500 

3,000 

300 

1, 195 

1,  249 

2,  444 

1,  845 

180 

331,  637 

Carbondale . 

12,  500 

275 

1,  203 

1,  371 

2,  574 

1,  971 

188 

370, 548 

Carlisle . 

10,  000 

6-16 

1,  775 

20 

796 

812 

3,608 

1,296 

190 

246,  240 

Chambersburg . 

9,  200 

6-21 

1,900 

130 

822 

848 

1,670 

1,503 

180 

270, 540 

Chester . 

35, 000 

6-21 

500 

2,  807 

2,  739 

5,546 

3,079 

200 

615, 800 

Columbia . 

13, 000 

6-21 

475 

1,  047 

1, 1701 

2, 117 

1,  707 

180 

307,  260 

Connellsville . 

10,  000 

6-21 

1,  666 

200 

712 

770 

1,482 

1,008 

180 

181,  440 

Dubois . 

10,  000 

6-21 

2,  200 

450 

743 

896 

1,639 

1,  260 

160 

201,  657 

Dunmore  * . 

12,  500 

6-21 

2,  500 

75 

797 

924 

1,721 

1,  437 

195 

280, 215 

Easton . 

18,  000 

6-21 

3,913 

50 

1,411 

1,393 

2,804 

2, 186 

200 

438,  210 

Erie . 

55,  000 

6-21 

1],  650 

3,  200 

3,  635 

3,  670 

7,  305 

5,475 

195 

1,  067,  529 

Harrisburg  . . . 

50,  000 

6-21 

800 

4,  366 

4,  575 

8,  941 

6,  648 

190 

1,  229,  014 

Hazleton . 

16,  000 

6-21 

3,  500 

300 

1,345 

1, 416 

2,  761 

2, 136 

180 

384, 480 

Homestead* . 

25 

979 

901 

1,  880 

1,  360 

180 

244,  800 

J  ohnstown . 

35,  000 

6-21 

6,  550 

2,  000 

2,  549 

2,  628 

5, 177 

3,702 

180 

666,  360 

Lancaster . 

38,  000 

6-21 

9,  548 

500 

2,  915 

2,  953 

5,  868 

4,  625 

200 

925,  000 

Lebanon . 1 

15,5001  6-21 

4,  017 

3501 

1,  440 

1,  569! 

3,  009 

2, 131 

180 

383,  580 

*  Statistics  of  1896-97.  a  Estimated. 
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Table  9. — Statistics  of  population  and  school  enrollment  and  attendance  in  cities  of  over 
S,000  inhabitants,  1897-98 — Continued. 


City. 

<D 

02 

w 

t> 

a> 

oo 

.2 

o 

School  pop¬ 
ulation. 

Pupils  in  private  and  parochial 

schools  (largely  estimated). 

Different  pupils  en¬ 
rolled  in  public 
day  schools. 

Average  daily  attendance  in  public 

day  schools. 

Number  of  days  the  public  schools 
were  actually  in  session. 

Aggregate  number  of  days’  at¬ 

tendance  of  all  pupils  in  public 
day  schools. 

School  census  age. 

Children  of  school  census 
age. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

i 

a 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

© 

1© 

i  i 

PENNSY  LY  AN  I A — 

continued. 

511 

Lockhaven* . 

8,  000 

6-21 

200  728 

743 

1,471 

1,186 

180 

213,  480 

512 

McKeesport . 

35,  003 

6-16 

5,  500 

1,  200 

2,  288 

2,405 

4,  693 

3,  559 

180 

640,  620 

513 

Mahanoy  City . 

13,  000 

6-16 

2,  800 

300i  1, 050 

1,  200 

2,  250 

1,790 

180 

322, 200 

514 

Meadmille . 

10,  500 

6-21 

2, 150 

150 !  946 

1,  040 

1,  995 

1,  647 

180 

296,  460 

515 

Mount  Carmel  .... 

14,  000 

6-18 

700 

979 

1,065 

2,044 

.1,415 

180 

254,  700 

516 

Nantieoke . . 

15,  000 

6-16 

2,  654 

820 

1,027 

1,  090 

2,117 

1, 443 

180 

259,  740 

517 

New  Brighton  .... 

9,  000 

6-21 

1,  600 

100 

750 

750 

1,500 

1,120 

180 

200,  000 

518 

500 

1,  562 

1,554 

3, 116 

2,  402 

180 

432,  360 

519 

Norristown . 

22,  000 

6-21 

3,  500 

450 

1,  560 

1,617 

e’  177 

2,  364 

200 

472,  800 

520 

500 

1, 106 

1, 166 

2,  302 

1,  756 

180 

316,  080 

521 

1,  556,  000 

5-20  310.  176 

44,000 

£5173,363 

a-126,781 

200 

a 25,  35G,  200 

522 

9,  000 

300 

.  588 

578 

1,166 

868 

190 

165,  020 

523 

Pittsburg  * . . 

21, 474 

21, 113 

42,  587 

32,  511 

200 

;  6,  502,  200 

524 

Pittston* . 

602 

966 

1,  568 

1,  089 

180 

192,  420 

525 

Plymouth . 

14,  527 

6-21 

2,572 

300 

856 

991 

1,847 

1,  340 

180 

241,  200 

526 

Pottstown . 

13,  000 

6-21 

185 

1,  372 

1,  349 

2,  721 

2,  055 

200 

411,000 

527 

Potts  ville  * _ _ _ 

200 

,  1, 492 

1,  453 

2,  945 

2,  012 

200 

402,  400 

528 

Beading . 

80,  000 

6-21 

2,  000 

6,  545 

6,  302 

12’  847 

9,  555 

197 

1, 882,  335 

529 

Scranton . 

100,  000 

6-21 

14,  000 

6,  000 

6,  595 

7,  111 

13,  706 

*  4,  843 

175 

a  1,  722, 525 

530 

Shamokin _ _ _ 

22,  000 

6-21 

1,  300 

1,  829 

1,  887 

3,  716 

2, 702 

180 

486,  360 

531 

Shenandoah . 

18.  000 

6-21 

3,940 

250 

1,589 

1,  662 

1  3, 251 

2,  461 

200 

492,  200 

532 

South  Bethlehem . . 

12,  500 

6-21 

2,  400 

600 

840 

980 

1,  820 

1,  547 

200 

309,  400 

533 

Steel  ton  *  .  _ 

12,  000 

225 

901 

889 

1,  790 

1,  560 

180 

290,  420 

534 

Sunbury  * . 

11,  000 

0 

826 

1,  074 

1,’  900 

1,  710 

180 

307,  800 

535 

Titusville . 

10,  000 

6-21 

1,  971 

300 

791 

809 

1,  600 

1,  268 

186 

235,  848 

536 

Union  town . 

9,  000 

6-16 

1,400 

100 

809 

816 

1,  625 

1,  217 

180 

219, 060 

537 

Westchester _ 

10,  500 

6-21 

2, 105 

200 

725 

861 

1,586 

1,209 

200 

241,  800 

538 

Wilkesbarre . 

55, 000 

6-16 

10,  868 

1,  000 

4,  029 

4,  006 

8,  035 

6,  877 

186 

1,  279, 122 

539 

Williamsport  . 

35,  000 

700 

2,  445 

2,  596 

5,  041 

4,  042 

180 

727,  560 

540 

York . 

27,000 

8-16 

5, 139 

640 

2, 183 

2,  226 

A,  409 

3,  696 

180 

665,  372 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

541 

Central  Falls  *  . . . . 

16,  000 

5-15 

3,  361 

726 

1,  249 

1,  201 

2,450 

1,  555 

189 

293, 895 

542 

Cranston . 

10,  575 

5-15 

2,  083 

5 

1,  086 

712 

1,  798 

1,  459 

195 

284,  505 

543 

Cumberland . 

8,  900 

5-15 

1,  869 

423 

748 

726 

1,474 

965 

190 

183,  350 

544 

East  Providence  * . 

5-15 

2,161 

75 

1, 110 

1, 176 

2,  286 

1,  586 

195 

309,  270 

545 

Johnston . . 

11,  203 

5-16 

2,  643 

42 

1,273 

1, 198 

2,  471 

1,  790 

200 

300,  000 

546 

Newport . 

21,537 

5-15 

4,  086 

1,148 

1,575 

1,  551 

3, 126 

2,  436 

195 

475,  020 

547 

Pawtucket . 

34,  300 

5-16 

7,  070 

2,  005 

2,978 

2,  873 

5,  851 

3,  778 

195 

736,  905 

548 

Providence.. . 

154,  000 

5-15 

28,  768 

4,  405 

14,  985 

14,  479 

29,  464 

19,  099 

188 

3,  590,  612 

549 

Woonsocket . 

26,  000 

5-15 

5,816 

1,900 

2,  044 

1,  819 

3, 863 

2,  465 

190 

464,  337 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

550 

Charleston . 

60,  000 

6-21 

7,  916 

825 

3,  239 

4,  677 

7,  916 

7,  520 

182 

1,  368,  640 

551 

Columbia . 

20,  000 

6-18 

3,  700 

550 

1,  032 

1,292 

2,  324 

1,  630 

173 

281,  985 

552 

Greenville . 

12,  000 

6-21 

2,  200 

500 

825 

919 

1,  744 

1,  248 

150 

187,  200 

553 

Spartanburg . 

12,  000 

6-18 

2,  000 

450 

740 

804 

1,  544 

1,  0S4 

177 

178,  245 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

554 

Sioux  Fails . 

12,  000 

6-20 

2,472 

200 

965 

1,044 

2,  009 

1,  533 

180 

275,  940 

TENNESSEE. 

555 

Chattanooga . 

34,  000 

6-21 

8,  217 

500 

2,  067 

2,  347 

4,  414 

2,977 

170 

506,090 

556 

Clarksville . 

12,  000 

6-21 

3,508 

208 

749 

871 

1,  620 

1,  097 

200 

219,  353 

557 

Jackson . 

! 

Statistics  of  1896-97. 
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Table  9. — Statistics  of  population  and  school  enrollment  and  attendance  in  cities  of  over 
8,000  inhabitants,  1897-98 — Continued. 


City. 

Population  in  1897  (estimated). 

School  pop¬ 
ulation. 

Pupils  in  private  and  parochial 

schools  (largely  estimated). 

Different  pupils  en¬ 
rolled  in  public 
day  schools. 

Average  daily  attendance  in  public 

day  schools. 

Number  of  days  the  public  schools 

were  actually  in  session. 

Aggregate  number  of  days’  at¬ 

tendance  of  all  pupils  in  public 
day  schools. 

School  census  age. 

Children  of  school  census 

age. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

1 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1® 

11 

TENNESSEE — COnt’d . 

558 

Rnoxville . 

46,484 

6-21 

14, 272 

500 

2,  390 

2,419 

4,  809 

3,  762 

187 

703,  542 

559 

Memphis . 

65,  000 

6-21 

17, 054 

3,000 

3,174 

4,  035 

7,209 

4,  378 

178 

791,  704 

560 

Nashville . 

87,  754 

6-21 

25,  554 

*  1,  700 

5,  589 

6,  360 

11,  949 

9,  098 

178 

1,  616,  044 

TEXAS. 

561 

28,  395 

8-16 

5,  035 

1,  749 

1,  850 

3,  599 

2,  686 

176 

463,  080 

562 

Corsicana . 

10,  800 

7-18 

2,202 

100 

727 

726 

1,453 

1,060 

156 

165,  432 

563 

50, 000 

8-17 

8,  998 

2,  807 

2,  958 

5,  765 

4,  703 

171 

803,  965 

564 

Denison . 

15,'  500 

♦  7-19 

3,  401 

273 

1,  057 

1, 137 

2, 194 

1,493 

180 

268,  657 

565 

El  Paso . 

15,  000 

8-17 

1,640 

350 

*646 

*724 

*  1,  370 

950 

173 

168, 142 

566 

Fort  Worth* . 

34, 000 

8-17 

6,  947! 

300 

1,  940 

2, 106 

4,046 

3,168 

169 

535,  452 

567 

Gainesville  * . 

11, 735 

7-19 

1,584 

40 

720 

899 

1,619 

1,226 

176 

215,  647 

568 

Galveston . 

50,  000 

8-17 

6,362 

100 

2,  554 

-  2,732 

5,  286 

4,373 

173 

711,  488 

569 

Houston* . 

68, 997 

8-17, 

9,  912 

500 

2,  7G5 

3, 131 

5,  896 

4,496 

175 

786, 800 

570 

Eared  o . . . 

14,  000 

8-17 

4,  300 

700 

582 

455 

1,  037 

165 

571 

Marshall . 

12,  COO 

!  8-17 

1,884 

450 

495 

496 

991 

503 

160 

80, 415 

572 

Paris . 

15,  573 

6-18 

3,059 

125 

920 

1,156 

2,  076 

1,  330 

160 

212,  942 

573 

San  Antonio . 

50, 000 

8-16 

12, 657 

4,000 

3,354 

3,  650 

7,004 

5, 118 

177 

903,  482 

574 

Sherman . 

15,  000 

8-17 

2,  236 

500 

834 

1,  026 

1,860 

1,  339 

171 

231,  611 

575 

Temple . 

9,  000 

8-17 

1,  652 

150 

634 

812 

1,446 

900 

181 

162,  999 

576 

Tyler  * . . . 

10, 125 

8-17 

1,854 

75 

732 

793 

1,525 

1,025 

180 

184,  460 

577 

Waco . 

33, 552 

8-17 

5,  298 

1, 100 

1,800 

1,830 

3,  630 

2,  680 

175 

482,  400 

UTAH. 

578 

Ogden . 

20, 000 

6-18 

5,  069 

125 

2,051 

2,057 

4,  108 

3,  392 

175 

593,  577 

579 

Provo  City . 

8,  000 

6-18 

2,  061 

254 

783 

762 

1,545 

1,345 

192 

258,  255 

580 

Salt  Lake  City . 

60,  000 

6-18 

12,  957 

523 

5,  822 

6, 107 

11,  929 

9,530 

174 

1,  658,  220 

VERMONT. 

581 

Burlington . 

5-21 

5,  111 

1,524 
*  600 

1,  433 

1,209 

2,  642 

1,  883 

182 

342, 869 

582 

Rutland . 

13, 000 

5-21 

3,105 

742 

891 

1,633 

1,371 

193 

265, 592 

VIRGINIA. 

583 

Alexandria . 

17,  000 

5-21 

4,  800 

500 

1,040 

1,061 

2, 101 

1,679 

200 

335, 800 

584 

Danville . 

19,  000 

5-21 

5,223 

500 

1,251 

1,416 

2,  667 

1,841 

186 

342,  677 

585 

Lynchburg  * . 

18,  000 

5-21 

6,772 

230 

1,347 

1,  665 

3,  012 

2,  378 

196 

468,  048 

586 

M a,n  eh  est.er  *  _ 

5-21 

3,  669 

1,  349 

1,  031 

180 

185,  580 

587 

Newport  News . 

12,  000 

5-21 

2,000 

300 

696 

795 

1,491 

712 

216 

153,  792 

588 

Norfolk  * . 

50,  000 

6-21 

10,257 

3,  500 

1,660 

1,  555 

3,215 

2,  425 

207 

501,  975 

589 

Petersburg  * . 

25,  000 

6-21 

500 

1,508 

1,864 

3,  372 

2,  553 

183 

467, 199 

590 

Portsmouth . 

16,  OOO! 

5-21 

4,  318 

550 

908 

1,  048 

1,956 

1,  545 

191 

295,  095 

591 

Richmond . 

100,  ooo! 

5-21 

23,  933 

2,  500 

5,  507 

6,  770 

12,  277 

9,  924 

185 

1,  835,  940 

592 

Roanoke  . 

22,  000 

5-21 

4,526 

933 

1,657 

1,858 

3,  515 

2,  061 

174 

348,  202 

593 

Staunton . 

8,  000 

5-21 

1,  956 

150 

520 

588 

1,108 

884 

173 

152,  964 

WASHINGTON. 

594 

Seattle . 

80, 000 

5-21 

11,  625 

731 

4,  601 

4,054 

8,  655 

6,125 

191 

1, 122,  307 

595 

Spokane  . 

37,  000 

5-21 

5,  931 

400 

2,  377 

2,  469 

4,846 

3,  465 

176 

609,  840 

596 

Tacoma . 

40,  000 

5-21 

8, 152 

600 

3,073 

3,067 

6,140 

5,159 

175 

928,  627 

5S7 

Walla  Walla . 

10,  000 

5-21 

2, 191 

420 

915 

955 

1,870 

951 

200 

190,  004 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

598 

Huntington* . 

15,  000 

6-21 

3, 167 

75 

2,142 

1,605 

159 

255, 195 

599 

Martinsburg . 

9,000 

6-21 

2,  313 

150 

695 1 

681 

1,376 

930 

191 

189, 090 

600 

Parkersburg . 

17, 000 

200 

1,271 

1,  494 

2,  765 

2,  010 

183 

367,  830 

601 

Wheeling . 

38,  000 

6-21 

10,  099 

1,  500 

2,  870| 

2,962 

5,  832 

4,  213 

196 

825,  748 

*  Statistics  of  189G-97. 
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Table  9. — Statistics  of  population  and  school  enrollment  and  attendance'in  cities  of  over 
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City. 

Population  in  1 897  (estimated) . 

School  pop¬ 
ulation. 

Pupils  in  private  and  parochial 

schools  (largely  estimated). 

Ditferent  pupils  en¬ 
rolled  in  public 
day  schools. 

Average  daily  attend  ance  in  public 

day  schools. 

Number  of  days  the  public  schools 

were  actually  in  session. 

Aggregate  number  of  days’  at¬ 

tendance  of  all  pupils  in  public 
day  schools. 

School  census  age. 

Children  of  school  census 
age. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

1 

9 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1© 

11 

WISCONSIN. 

602 

Appleton . 

14,  500 

4-20 

5,  059 

1,  428 

1,268 

1,203 

2.  471 

1,  901 

175 

342,  239 

603 

Ashland . 

12,  500 

4-20 

3,  489 

800 

951 

964 

1,915 

1,  562 

182 

283,  371 

604 

"Rnrn.hnn  __ . __j 

8,  000 

4-20 

1,  568 

696 

780 

1,  482 

1,  254 

178 

212,  310 

605 

Beloit . 

9,  000 

4-20 

2  727 

0 

938 

1,001 

1,939 

1,513 

183 

269,  890 

606 

Chippewa  Falls . 

10,  000 

4-20 

2,  947 

900 

697 

699 

1,396 

1, 155 

174 

200,  891 

607 

Eau  Claire  _ _ _ 

20,  000 

4-20 

6,  453 

700 

2, 134 

2,  081 

4,  215 

.  3,  098 

603,  482 

608 

Fond  du  Lac . 

14,  000 

4-20 

5,  052 

393 

1,232 

1,267 

2,499 

2.  241 

179 

340, 901 

609 

Green  Bay . 

20,  000 

4-20 

6, 148 

598 

1,  741 

1,682 

3,423 

2,  647 

198 

508, 224 

610 

Janesville . 

12,  960 

4-20 

4,  267 

234 

1,  228 

1,  260 

2,488 

1,  931 

180 

348,  456 

611 

Kenosha . 

9,  000 

4-20 

3,  637 

*  711 

637 

688 

1,325 

1,  073 

184 

187, 126 

612 

La  Crosse . 

30,  000 

4-20 

10,  237 

1, 123 

2,834 

2,  923 

5,  757 

4,425 

196 

837,  067 

613 

Madison . 

17,  000 

4-20 

4,  950 

500 

1.  440 

1,  370 

2,  810 

2,  294 

185 

422, 187 

614 

Manitowoc* . 

10, 000 

4-20 

3,  587 

767 

1,  015 

944 

1,959 

1,  344 

200 

268,  769 

615 

Marinette . 

17,  000 

4-20 

5,  209 

585 

1,  649 

1,626 

3,  275 

2,  619 

175 

457,  627 

616 

Merrill  . . 

8,  500 

4-20 

2.  856' 

200 

1,  822 

*  1,  314 

180 

a  236,  520 

617 

Milwaukee . 

256,  926 

4-20 

92, 174 

*19, 618 

20,  616 

19,  594 

40,  210 

30,  482 

196 

5,  512,  875 

618 

Oshkosh  . 

32, 120 

4-20 

8,  612 

1,  300 

2,  280 

2,  390 

4,670 

3,390 

200 

678, 000 

619 

Bacine . 

25,  000 

4-20 

8,  064 

1,  570 

2,  297 

2,  368 

4,665 

3,  990 

200 

798,  063 

620 

Sheboygan  . 

22,  000 

4-20 

8,  493 

1,200 

2,  028 

2, 141 

4, 109 

2,  972 

191 

j  566, 486 

621 

Stevens  Point . 

10,  000 

4-20 

3,743 

710 

917 

842 

1, 759 

1,  357 

189 

256,  567 

622 

Superior . 

28,  000 

4-20 

6,  688 

400 

2,  949 

3,2751  6,224 

!  3, 645 

200 

729,  255 

623 

Watertown . 

10,  000 

4-20 

3,  694 

92fc 

536 

539 

1,075 

834 

196 

162,  484 

624 

Waukesha . 

8,  000 

4-20 

2,  034 

229 

783 

775  1, 558 

1,167 

188 

219,  398 

625 

Wausau . 

12,  000 

4-20 

4,  093 

435 

1,  299 

1,248 

2,  545 

2,071 

175 

351,  352 

WYOMING. 

626 

Cheyenne . 

10,  000 

1 

150 

534 

536 

:  1, 070 

1 

810 

175 

142,232 

I  • 

*  Statistics  of  1896-97. 


a  Estimated. 
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Table  10. — Statistics  of  supervising  officers,  teachers,  property ,  etc,,  in  public  schools  of 
cities  of  over  8,000  inhabitants,  1897-98. 


City. 

Supervising 

officers. 

Eegnlar 

teachers. 

Grades  in  which 

manual  training 

is  given. 

Number  of  kin¬ 

dergartens. 

Number  of  even¬ 

ing  schools. 

Bui  1  dings  used  for 

school  purposes. 

Seats  or  sittings 

for  study  in  all 

public  schools. 

Value  of  public 

property  used 

for  school  pur¬ 

poses. 

© 

A 

Female. 

Total. 

© 

Female. 

Total. 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

13 

13 

ALABAMA. 

1 

3 

0 

3 

23 

28 

0 

1 

3 

$100, 000 

2 

1 

0 

1 

8 

60 

68 

0 

7 

3,  068 

150.  000 

3 

3 

0 

3 

2 

13 

15 

o 

3 

650 

ioi  000 

4 

1 

0 

1 

27 

156 

183 

0 

91 

7,  000 

225,  000 

county) . 

1 

5 

Montgomery . 

1 

0 

1 

4 

48 

52 

0 

0 

0 

7 

2, 100 

125,  000 

6 

Selma . 

2 

1 

3 

1 

22 

23 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1,000 

40,  000 

ARKANSAS . 

7 

1 

0 

1 

10 

42 

52 

o 

8 

3,  GOO 

*  85,  000 

8 

1 

0 

1 

5 

25 

30 

o 

6 

] ,  820 

50,  000 

9 

Little  Eock . 

2 

1 

3 

12 

70 

i  82 

0 

0 

1 

15 

4,  602 

320,  000 

10 

2 

0 

2 

10 

20 

30 

7 

1,  493 

79,  000 

CALIFORNIA. 

11 

8 

2 

10 

6 

58 

64 

0 

1 

8 

2,  924 

186, 300 

12 

1 

1 

2 

10 

63 

10 

3]  GOO 

98,  000 

13 

2 

0 

2 

6 

26 

1  32 

13 

L  730 

100,  000 

14 

Fresno* . 

3 

0 

3 

11 

33 

44 

7,  8, 9, and  10. 

0 

0 

5 

1,  500 

175,  000 

15 

Los  Angeles . 

13 

11 

24 

55 

413 

468 

6,  7,  8,  and  9. 

38 

1 

52 

18,091 

1,  226,  500 

16 

Oakland . 

17 

8 

25 

26 

207 

233 

8  and  9. 

1 

5 

19 

11,  000 

1,  000,  000 

17 

Pasadena . 

1 

2 

3 

10 

43 

53 

0 

7 

2,  525 

110,  000 

18 

Sacramento . 

3 

1 

4 

5 

103 

108 

5 

1 

15 

4,  080 

313,  900 

19 

San  Bernardino _ 

20 

San  Diego . 

5 

2 

7 

13 

73 

86 

6,  7,  and  8. 

5 

0 

17 

*  2,  907 

127, 110 

21 

San  Francisco . 

26 

48 

74 

77 

919 

S96 

6, 7,  8,  and  9. 

0 

15 

80 

39,  495 

5,  474,  739 

22 

San  Jose . 

1 

0 

1 

8 

98 

106 

7 

1 

16 

*3,  870 

243,  450 

23 

Santa  Cruz  * . 

1 

0 

1 

4 

30 

43 

1-9 

1 

0 

8 

1,400 

100, 000 

24 

Stockton . 

3 

2 

5 

7 

59 

66 

7,8,  and  high 

. . . . 

1 

12 

3,  000 

297,  562 

school. 

COLORADO. 

25 

Colorado  Springs.. 

4 

4 

8 

8 

68 

76 

1  to  7. 

9 

3,  300 

383,  000 

26 

Cripplecreek . 

3 

1 

4 

5 

19 

24 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1,300 

25,  000 

Denver: 

27 

District  No.  1.. 

12 

12 

24 

30 

260 

290 

Grammar 

20 

.... 

21 

10, 450 

1, 475, 102 

and  high 

schools. 

28 

District  No.  2.. 

3 

1  o 

3 

14 

97 

1  111 

0 

5 

0 

14 

5,  951 

650,  000 

29 

District  No.  7.. 

1 

0 

1 

0 

24 

j  24 

0 

3 

1 

4 

937 

120,  000 

3G 

DistrictNo.  17. 

6 

2 

8 

!  7 

69 

|  76 

12 

0 

0 

7 

3,  772 

400,  000 

31 

Leadville . 

1 

1 

2 

5 

30 

35 

0 

0 

0 

5 

1,  650 

*  90,  000 

Pueblo : 

32 

District  No.  1.. 

1 

0 

1 

4 

52 

56 

4  to  8. 

8 

1,  990 

252,  000 

33  1 

DistrictNo.  20. 

1 

1 

2 

3 

50 

53 

6  to  10. 

1 

!  1 

12 

2, 156 

195, 700 

34 

Trinidad* . 

1 

1 

2 

3 

24 

27 

0 

0 

0 

5 

1,200 

100, 000 

CONNECTICUT. 

35 

Ansonia . 

1 

2 

3 

0 

49 

49 

0 

1 

6 

2,  464 

175,  000 

36 

Bridgeport . 

6 

6 

12 

9 

179 

188 

2 

20 

*  9,  000 

828,  932 

37 

Bristol . 

1 

1 

2 

*  5 

*  44 

*49 

5  to  8. 

3 

13 

1,  791 

106,  000 

38 

Danbury  . . 

2 

0 

2 

4 

66 

70 

0 

.... 

i 

19 

3,311 

201,  647 

39 

Greenwich . 

0 

0 

0 

1 

15 

16 

0 

0 

1 

693 

200,  000 

40 

Hartford . 

6 

1 

7 

28 

252 

280 

6,  7,  8,  and  9. 

13 

2 

20 

10,  500 

1,  468,  600 

Manchester : 

41 

Town  schools  . 

4 

0 

4 

1 

22 

23 

0 

8 

*900 

35,  000 

42 

District  No.  9 

1 

0 

1 

1 

36 

37 

5  to  9. 

1 

0 

1 

1,200 

5,  000 

(south). 

43 

Meriden . 

2 

0 

2 

7 

6 

13 

0 

0 

1 

18 

4,  410 

253. 034 

44 

Middletown . 

1 

2 

3 

2 

28 

30 

4 

1,  475 

*135,  000 

45 

New  Britain . 

4 

2 

6 

9 

84 

93 

8  and  9. 

7 

3 

10 

3,442 

500!  000 

«  46 

New  Haven . . . 

12 

9 

21 

28 

373 

401 

4,  5,  6,  7,  and 

10 

7 

47 

15, 725 

1,  500,  000 

high  school. 

1 

1 

*  Statistics  of  1898-97. 


47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 

81 

82 

83 
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Supervising 

officers. 

Regular 

teachers. 

Grades  in  which 

manual  training 

is  given. 

a 

C  ,2 
.  c3 

O  tjj 

s 

Number  of  eveh- 

ing  schools. 

Buildings  used  for 

school  purposes. 

Seats  or  sittings 

for  study  in  all 

public  schools. 

Value  of  public 

property  used 

for  school  pur¬ 

poses. 

£ 

rc3 

r2 

a 

o 

Total. 

05 

xS 

a 

Female. 

Total. 

2 

3 

4 

5  j  6 

7 

S 

9 

SO 

£  1 

IS 

13 

2 

2 

4 

2 

57 

59 

0 

0 

0 

6 

2, 492 

$300,  000 

4 

0 

4 

9 

62 

71 

4 

2 

15 

3,310 

180,  000 

1 

0 

1 

2 

37 

39 

4 

0 

5 

1,  260 

140,  000 

*3 

*0 

*3 

2 

37 

39 

11 

1,  642 

126,  300 

1 

0 

1 

9 

74 

83 

_ 

7,9,  and  high 

2 

1 

20 

3,  200 

250,  000 

school. 

2 

1 

3 

1 

43 

44 

0 

0 

_ . 

9 

1,830 

100, 000 

2 

1 

3 

1 

35 

36 

0 

3 

5 

*1,  375 

37,  459 

0 

4 

4 

9 

157 

166 

0 

0 

2 

16 

5,  984 

649,  237 

0 

0 

0 

4 

35 

39 

3 

0 

10 

*1, 463 

116,  000 

2 

3 

5 

4 

227 

231 

High  school. 

0 

0 

28 

10,  888 

675,  505 

14 

25 

39 

89 

661 

750 

All. 

0 

12 

85 

) 

|  >42,  347 

*3,500, 000 

7 

18 

25 

40 

254 

294 

All. 

6 

27 

*3 

"1 

*4 

6 

27 

33 

*12 

*2. 400 

*26, 250 

1 

0 

1 

5 

33 

38 

0 

11 

2,  200 

*38,  875 

1 

1 

2 

6 

28 

34 

.... 

8 

1,  800 

12, 000 

1 

0 

1 

3 

30 

33 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1,  500 

25,  000 

1 

0 

1 

1  6 

26 

32 

0 

0 

0 

6 

1,  650 

41,  500 

9 

19 

28 

11 

202 

213 

0 

0 

3 

22 

10,  555 

436,  950 

1 

2 

3 

10 

91 

101 

4 

0 

13 

i  6, 000 

175,  000 

2 

1 

3 

2 

14 

16 

3 

!  *1,500 

30,  000 

2 

2 

4 

9 

45 

54 

0 

2 

1 

11 

2,  360 

ioo’  000 

3 

2 

5 

14 

135 

149 

0 

0 

0 

51 

7,  500 

203,  350 

1 

1 

2 

2 

26 

28 

0 

5 

1,  250 

30,  000 

2 

0 

2 

18 

110 

128 

0 

0 

0 

10 

6,  000 

383,830 

1 

1 

2 

4 

34 

38 

7 

1,724 

117, 000 

1 

1 

2 

2 

25 

27 

0 

0 

3 

1, 400 

95,  000 

2 

4 

6 

2 

53 

55 

8 

2,  700 

208,  000 

5 

5 

10 

2 

48 

50 

0 

0 

7 

2, 160 

250,  000 

-2 

0 

2 

15 

47 

62 

0 

0 

0 

7 

3, 188 

155,  975 

3 

2 

5 

10 

84 

94 

o 

13 

4,  200 

350.  000 

1 

1 

2 

3 

39 

42 

0 

0 

0 

10 

1,948 

150,  000 

'2 

1 

3 

3 

38 

41 

4,  5,  6,  and  7. 

8 

1,715 

103,  350 

2 

1 

3 

5 

30 

35 

High  school. 

5 

1,  600 

100,  000 

156 

135 

291 

260 

4,  730 

4,990 

G  r  am  mar 

63 

34 

318 

220,  575 

*20,450,591 

and  high 

schools. 

1 

1 

1 

9 

51 

60 

8 

2, 707 

213,  000 

2 

1 

3 

9  1 

|  75 

84  | 

0 

11 

4,  200 

253,  600 

*  Statistics  of  1896-97. 


a  Principally  white  schools.  b  Colored  schools. 
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Table  10. — Statistics  of  supervising  officers,  teachers,  property,  etc.,  in  public  schools  of 
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City. 

Supervising 

officers. 

Kegular 

teachers. 

Grades  in  which 

manual  training 

is  given. 

Number  of  kin¬ 

dergartens. 

Number  of  even¬ 

ing  schools. 

Buildings  used  for 

school  purposes. 

Seats  or  sittings 

for  study  in  all 

public  schools. 

Value  of  public 

property  used 

for  school  pur¬ 

poses. 

'<■3 

a 

,2 

a 

V 

PR 

Total. 

|  Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

G 

7 

8 

9 

1© 

11 

12 

13 

ILLINOIS— COnt’d. 

East  St.  Louis: 

84 

District  No.  1  .. 

2 

1 

3 

7 

46 

53 

0 

0 

0 

5 

2,  250 

$150, 000 

85 

1 

0 

1 

3 

16 

19 

0 

4 

806 

57,  350 

2  N.,  E.9W., 

3d  P.  M. 

86 

Dist.  No.  3,  T.  2 

1 

0 

1 

1 

4 

5 

0 

1 

220 

25, 000 

N.,  E.  10  W* 

87 

1 

3 

4 

5 

93 

98 

0 

14 

*3, 500 

331,  700 

Evanston: 

88 

District  No.  1  . . 

1 

3 

4 

0 

43 

44 

0 

2 

6 

1,450 

220, 000 

89 

1 

2 

3 

0 

22 

22 

0 

2 

960 

140, 000 

(S. Evanston). 

90 

0 

0 

0 

1 

8 

0 

1 

300 

*20,  000 

(N.  Evanston).* 

91 

1 

0 

1 

2 

47 

49 

0 

7 

2,  040 

*97,  402 

92 

Galesburg . 

3 

1 

4 

5 

66 

71 

9, 10,  and  11. 

0 

0 

9 

3,  050 

250,  000 

93 

1 

5 

6 

3 

54 

57 

7 

2,  552 

160,  000 

94 

1 

2 

3 

9 

110 

119 

0 

0 

18 

5,  500 

367,  000 

95 

Kankakee . 

1 

0 

1 

1 

41 

42 

0 

0 

0 

7 

1,675 

140,  000 

96 

Kewanee  . 

1 

0 

1 

2 

35 

37 

0 

0 

.... 

6 

1,400 

80,  000 

97 

La  sal  le _ 

98 

Lincoln  _ 

G 

99 

M  a  tt.oon 

1 

1 

2 

2 

35 

37 

g 

1,  757 

77,  500 

100 

Moline . 

1 

6 

7 

8 

66 

74 

7,  8,  9,  and  10. 

0 

0 

9 

3,  300 

353, 800 

101 

Monmouth . 

3 

1 

4 

1 

83 

34 

0 

0 

5 

1,560 

80,  000 

102 

Oak  Park . 

3 

1 

4 

11 

44 

55 

High  school. 

0 

9 

2,000 

300,  000 

103 

Ottawa . 

3 

1 

4 

3 

31 

34 

All. 

0 

"6" 

8 

1,775 

65,  000 

104 

Pekin  * _ 

1 

0 

1 

5 

29 

34 

0 

6 

1,  500 

126,  600 

105 

Peoria. _ 

12 

9 

21 

8 

169 

177 

6 

17 

7,946 

700,  000 

106 

Quincy . 

4 

2 

6 

2 

95 

97 

0 

0 

2 

12 

4,  200 

290,  000 

107 

Eockford . 

1 

1 

2 

4 

125 

129 

11,  12,  and 

0 

1 

16 

5,  173 

356,  425 

high  school. 

108 

E.oc.k  Tsla.nrl  _ 

3 

3 

G 

6 

71 

77 

0 

0 

10 

3,708 

317, 337 

109 

Springfield . 

1 

1 

2 

18 

99 

117 

7,  8,  and  9 

0 

0 

15 

4,  959 

375, 000 

Sterling : 

110 

District  No.  — 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

4 

0 

. .  . . 

0 

1 

202 

10, 185 

(Lincoln 

schools).* 

111 

District  No.  3 

2 

0 

2 

0 

16 

16 

2 

707 

50,  000 

(Sterling 

schools) . 

112 

District  No.  8 

(W  a  1 1  a  c  e 

schools). 

113 

Streator  . 

1 

1 

2 

0 

50 

50 

0 

0 

0 

10 

2,  700 

80,  000 

INDIANA. 

114 

Anderson . 

1 

1 

2 

4 

63 

67 

0 

0 

0 

9 

3,407 

228,  000 

115 

Bloomington . 

1 

2 

3 

4 

25 

29 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1,220 

79,  000 

116 

Brazil . 

1 

0 

1 

8 

19 

27 

0 

0 

o. 

4 

1,531 

98,  550 

117 

Columbus  . 

1 

0 

1 

10 

26 

36 

0 

0 

0 

7 

1,700 

100, 000 

118 

Crawfordsville 

1 

2 

3 

4 

32 

36 

0 

4 

1,530 

150,  000 

119 

Elkhart. . . 

1 

2 

3 

7 

52 

59 

9 

2,800 

180, 000 

120 

Evansville . 

11 

8 

19 

25 

178 

203 

4 

21 

9,700 

*607,  000 

121 

Port  WavTie _ 

2 

9 

11 

5 

132 

137 

17 

5.  751 

400,  596 

122 

Frankfort  . 

1 

1 

2 

7 

31 

38 

Lower  pri¬ 

5 

1,500 

125,  000 

mary. 

123 

Goshen . 

1 

0 

1 

5 

33 

38 

6 

1,  450 

67,  000 

124 

Hammond . 

1 

1 

2 

3 

37 

40 

1 

6 

1,443 

*116,  000 

125 

Huntington . 

1 

1 

2 

8 

35 

43 

6 

0 

”6’ 

6 

1,  995 

176, 120 

126 

Indianapolis . 

8 

11 

19 

51 

405 

456 

4,5,6,7,and8. 

1 

3 

56 

*18,  830 

2, 155, 125 

127 

Jeffersonville . 

1 

1 

2 

8 

37 

45 

5 

2,  070 

63,  200 

128 

Kokomo . . 

1 

0 

1 

10 

36 

46 

0 

8 

2,  200 

150, 000 

129 

Lafayette . 

7 

2 

9 

6 

62 

68 

0 

0 

9 

2,  867 

*  260,  000 

130 

Laporte . 

4 

2 

6 

5 

33 

38 

0 

3 

0 

6 

1,300 

117, 000 

131 

Logan  sport* . 

2 

0 

2 

10 

50 

60 

0 

0 

0 

8 

2,  450 

210, 000 

*  Statistics  of  1896-97. 
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Table  10. — Statistics  of  supervising  officers,  teachers,  property,  etc.,  in  public  schools  of 
cities  of  over  8,000  inhabitants,  1897-98 — Continued. 


City. 

Supervising1 

officers. 

Regular 

teachers. 

Grades  in  which 

manual  training 

is  given. 

Humber  of  kin¬ 
dergartens. 

s.l 

©i2 

£  cn 

S  o 

Seats  or  sittings 

for  study  in  all 

public  schools. 

Value  of  public 

property  used 

for  school  pur¬ 

poses. 

6 

*3 

|  Female. 

Total, 

A 

F  emale. 

Total. 

o  1 
o2 

g  « 

~  fcJO 

|.s 

A 

g  ft 

in  P 
b/JP 

P  <**H 

■5  § 

A " 

1 

% 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

S 

9 

b© 

si 

t  *£ 

13 

INDIANA — cont’d. 

132 

133 

Marion . 

i 

1 

2 

11 

62 

73 

0 

0 

0 

9 

3,  800 

$225,  000 

134 

135 

2 

2 

4 

9 

65 

74 

11 

3,  333 

150,  000 

13fi 

i 

0 

1 

11 

63 

74 

0 

o 

14 

3,  800 

210,  000 

137 

Peru . 

i 

0 

1 

8 

36 

44 

0 

0 

5 

lj  500 

too!  000 

138 

2 

1 

3 

72 

79 

2 

10 

3,  016 

350,  000 

139 

Shelby  ville . 

3 

1 

4 

7 

29 

36 

0 

0 

”6’ 

6 

1,  400 

no!  ooo 

140 

1 

4 

5 

5 

75 

80 

i 

9 

3,456 

293,  500 

141 

Terre  Haute . 

1 

4 

5 

27 

144 

171 

0 

16 

0 

20 

6,  910 

490, 480 

142 

Valparaiso . 

1 

1 

2 

4 

22 

26 

0 

1 

.... 

4 

1,  321 

67,  500 

143 

1 

0 

1 

3 

29 

32 

5 

1,  500 

115,  500 

144 

1 

1 

2 

2 

40 

42 

0 

5 

1,818 

130, 000 

145 

2 

0 

2 

10 

21 

31 

0 

0 

4 

1,  600 

100,  000 

IOWA. 

146 

1 

0 

1 

2 

45 

47 

0 

6 

1,  900 

125,  000 

T47 

2 

o 

2 

12 

99 

111 

4 

12 

5,  000 

230, 000 

148 

Cedar  Rapids . 

i 

2 

3 

2 

119 

121 

o 

n 

16 

4,  650 

314, 425 

149 

Clinton _ 

i 

5 

6 

4 

80 

84 

*  13 

*  3,  600 

150 

Council  Bluffs  .... 

2 

8 

10 

4 

101 

105 

0 

4 

0 

18 

4  782 

300,  000 

151 

Creston . 

1 

0 

1 

5 

32 

37 

0 

1 

0 

9 

1.700 

125,  000 

152 

Davenport  _ _ . 

12 

g 

15 

7 

126 

133 

9  and  high 

13 

433, 300 

school. 

Des  Moines : 

153 

East  side . 

2 

3 

5 

2 

81 

83 

0 

0 

0 

10 

3,  550 

294,  500 

154 

Horth  side  .... 

1 

2 

3 

3 

40 

43 

4 

.... 

5 

1.300 

75, 000 

155 

West  side* - 

4 

8 

12 

8 

122 

130 

9  and  10. 

11 

12 

4,  591 

550,  000 

156 

Dubuque . . 

3 

1 

4 

14 

112 

126 

0 

4 

0 

18 

5.232 

360,  000 

157 

Port  Pnd  pe . 

1 

0 

1 

2 

35 

37 

0 

7 

1,  600 

140, 125 

158 

Fort  Madison 

1 

0 

1 

5 

26 

31 

0 

1  0 

5 

1,  500 

100,  000 

159 

Iowa  City* . 

1 

2 

3 

4 

36 

40 

9  to  12. 

0 

1  0 

8 

1,  500 

115, 000 

160 

Keokuk  * 

3 

55 

9 

2,  500 

212, 200 

161 

Marshalltown 

*  1 

*  0 

*  1 

4 

54 

58 

7 

7 

2,  400 

400  000 

162 

Muscatine . 

1 

0 

1 

4 

52 

56 

0 

0 

"o’ 

9 

2,  600 

200,  000 

163 

Oskaloosa* . 

2 

1 

3 

7 

42 

49 

0 

5 

0 

5 

1,  674 

130, 000 

164 

Ott.nm  wa, 

2 

2 

4 

0 

93 

93 

0 

o 

8 

3,  500 

200,  000 

165 

Sioux  City . 

4 

1 

5 

9 

125 

134 

0 

0 

0 

23 

6,  008 

725,  000 

Waterloo: 

166 

East  side  * 

4 

30 

4 

58, 150 

1 

167 

\V eat  side 

2 

1 

3 

1 

21 

22 

3 

KANSAS. 

168 

A  rlr  an  sa  s  C  i  +,y _ 

169 

Atchison . 

1 

0 

1 

3 

40 

43 

0 

8 

2,370 

155,  000 

170 

Emporia,  _ . . 

2 

o 

2 

8 

39 

47 

9 

1,  900 

120, 000 

171 

Port  Scott _ 

1 

o 

1 

8 

40 

48 

o 

o 

11 

2,  399 

112,  000 

172 

Hutchinson . 

1 

1 

2 

6 

35 

41 

0 

0 

0 

7 

2,200 

115,  000 

173 

Kansas  City . 

1 

0 

1 

27 

113 

140 

0 

0 

0 

19 

6,  600 

300, 000 

174 

Lawrence . . . 

1 

1 

2 

10 

39 

49 

0 

8 

2,  400 

175,  000 

175 

Leavenworth . 

0 

1 

1 

2 

63 

65 

0 

11 

3, 148 

110, 035 

176 

Otta.wa, . 

1 

o 

1 

4 

30 

34 

o 

o 

4 

1,  800 

31,000 

177 

Parsons  * _ 

1 

0 

1 

4 

30 

34 

5 

1,  900 

123,  700 

178 

Pittsburg 

1 

o 

1 

5 

34 

39 

5 

2,  000 

92,  000 

179 

'rope  Ira, _ 

1 

o 

1 

12 

116 

128 

o 

o 

20 

6’  432 

400,  000 

180 

Wichita . 

2 

1 

3 

6 

79 

85 

0 

0 

16 

5,  024 

235,  000 

KENTUCKY. 

181 

Bowling  Green "  .. 

1 

0 

1 

5 

21 

26 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1,278 

30, 000 

182 

Covington  * 

11 

3 

14 

10 

110 

120 

5 

12 

4,  437 

237, 904 

Frankfort : 

183 

White  schools. 

1 

0 

1 

2 

19 

21 

1,  2,  3,  and 

1 

2 

975 

50,  000 

high  school. 

184 

Colored  schools 

1 

0 

1 

1 

11 

12 

1 

1 

1 

600 

12,  000 

Statistics  of  1896-97. 


1S5 

186 

187 

188 

189 

190 

191 

192 

193 

194 

195  | 

196 

197 

198 

199 

200 

201 

202 

203 

204 

205 

206 

207 

208 

209 

210 

211 

212 

213 

214 

215  I 

216  I 

217 

218 

219 

220 

221 

222 

223 

224 

225 

226 

227 

228 

229 

2SO 

231 
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of  supervising  officers,  teachers,  property,  etc.,  in  public  schools  of 
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Supervising 

officers. 

Regular 

teachers. 

Grades  in  which 

manual  training 

is  given. 

a 

^  i 

o! 

ei 

©  §> 
a^ 

3 

m 

p 

<p 

0  J 

5* 

S-S 

3 

Buildings  used  for 

school  purposes. 

Seats  or  sittings 

for  study  in  all 

public  schools. 

Value  of  public 

property  used 

for  school  pur¬ 

poses. 

r2 

rc§ 

a 

r2 

S 

Ph 

Total. 

Male. 

r2 

a 

r<© 

Total. 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

JL 

10 

IS 

13 

13 

1 

0 

1 

4 

38 

42 

| 

9 

1,  600 

$100,  000 

1 

0 

1 

1 

18 

19 

0 

0 

0 

2 

760 

28,’  000 

5 

2 

7 

4 

78 

82 

1,  2,  and  3. 

4 

8 

3,  400 

120,  784 

22 

17 

39 

39 

488 

527 

High  school. 

0 

"16’ 

57 

30, 181 

1,  226,  000 

0 

0 

0 

7 

16 

23 

0 

6 

1, 100 

45,  300 

1 

2 

3 

2 

77 

0 

8 

3,  338 

300’  000 

1 

2 

3 

7 

33 

40 

0 

6 

2,  250 

105’  000 

1 

0 

1 

12 

39 

51 

1 

9 

2,500 

122’  000 

*22 

*  612 

*  634  1 

6 

12 

0 

66 

23,  383 

1,  500,  000 

2 

0 

2 

8 

19 

27 

0 

0 

0 

11 

1,  350 

30|  000 

4 

4 

8 

7 

62 

69 

0 

0 

0 

28 

*  2,  750 

150,  000 

2 

1 

3 

4 

39 

43 

0 

0 

0 

20 

*3, 104 

*  100, 750 

0 

1 

1 

6 

93 

99 

3 

0 

28 

4,560 

275,  000 

1 

1 

2 

3 

40 

43 

0 

0 

15 

1,960 

100,  000 

2 

1 

3 

6 

38 

44 

0 

1 

22 

i,  675 

160,  000 

1 

1 

2 

3 

29 

32 

0 

0 

0 

14 

1,  758 

33,  000 

3 

3 

6 

2 

72 

74 

6  to  9,  and  10. 

2 

21 

236,  200 

6 

4 

10 

13 

150 

163 

7, 8,  and  9. 

"0" 

1 

18 

6, 169 

500,  000 

1 

1 

2 

4 

33  : 

37 

0 

0 

0 

8 

1,500 

80,  400 

1 

2 

3 

3 

43 

46 

0 

.... 

1 

10 

1,500 

71,500 

6 

55 

61 

153 

1,  641 

1,  794 

3  to  11  inc. 

.... 

15 

136 

74, 031 

3,  000,  000 

4 

1 

5 

<3 

25 

30 

0 

0 

0 

5 

742 

36,  000 

3 

1 

4 

4 

46 

50 

0 

0 

1 

2 

9 

2,  220 

100, 000 

2 

1 

3 

2 

36 

38 

0 

0 

0 

17 

1,  200 

75, 000 

8 

4 

1  12 

5 

47 

52 

0 

1 

.... 

18 

1,916 

*  106,  600 

2 

0 

2 

3 

52 

55 

0 

12 

*2,  400 

*  200, 000 

18 

9 

27 

205 

1,572 

1,777 

All  gram¬ 

69 

18 

215 

77,835 

*12,000,000 

mar  grades. 

2 

2 

4 

16 

157 

173 

High  school. 

1  0 

4 

26 

506,  020 

2 

1 

3 

8 

112 

120 

High  school 

11 

2 

17 

3,  465 

952,  365 

and  all 

gramm  a  r 

grades. 

4 

10 

14 

23 

331 

354 

High  school. 

11 

7 

38 

1,  295,  750 

2 

o 

2 

7 

111 

118 

1 

11 

5,  385 

554,  000 

4 

o 

4 

5 

61 

3 

13 

2’  464 

180,  000 

2 

14 

16 

2 

47 

49 

0 

0 

1 

13 

2,  364 

189, 500 

0 

0 

0 

3 

34 

37 

0 

0 

.... 

11 

1,800 

100,  000 

9 

124 

133 

2 

5 

7 

21 

328 

349 

High  school. 

3 

51 

49 

14,  609 

1,  838,  950 

4 

2 

6 

11 

107 

118 

9, 10, 11,  and 

0 

3 

23 

4,  870 

575,  689 

12. 

2 

1 

3 

4 

55 

59 

1 

17 

2.  446 

155, 800 

3 

0 

3 

2 

44 

46 

0 

0 

3 

11 

1,  746 

105,  385 

1 

1 

2 

6 

109 

115 

21 

4,  800 

370, 000 

2 

3 

5 

3 

45 

48 

0 

15 

1,580 

150,  000 

3 

4 

7 

9 

162 

171 

5,  6,  7,  8,  9, 

0 

4 

39 

533,  000 

and  high 

school. 

8 

14 

29 

9 

143 

152 

16 

!  4 

2  | 

*6  ! 

8  1 

43 

51 

....! 

2 

9 

2,  000  i 

170, 300 

*  Statistics  of  1896-97. 
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Table  10. — Statistics  of  supervising  officers,  teachers,  property,  etc.,  in  public  schools  of 
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City. 

Supervising 

oificers. 

Regular 

teachers. 

Grades  in  which 

manual  training 

is  given. 

1  Number  of  kin¬ 

dergartens. 

Number  of  even¬ 

ing  schools. 

Buildings  used  for 

school  purposes. 

Scats  or  sittings 

for  study  in  all 

public  schools. 

Value  of  public 

property  used 

lor  school  pur¬ 

poses. 

c5 

a 

6 

a 

Total. 

5 

Female. 

Total. 

1 

3 

4 

5 

6 

r 

8 

9 

SO 

1 1 

12 

33 

M  ASS  ACH  USETTS— 

continued. 

232 

Lawrence . 

2 

4 

8 

12 

193 

205 

High  school. 

1 

33 

12 

8,412 

1  $754, 000 

933 

41 

46 

1- 

234 

Lowell . 

5 

7 

12 

15 

234 

249 

10, 11,  afid  12. 

12 

14 

51 

13,  394 

1,  496,  500 

235 

Lynn . 

2 

3 

5 

17 

227 

244 

High  school. 

0 

3 

46 

11,  800 

1,  500,  000 

236 

Malden . 

3 

1 

4 

12 

144 

156 

High  school. 

2 

1 

19 

6, 150 

783,  615 

237 

Marlboro . 

1 

2 

3 

2 

67 

69 

0 

0 

7 

12 

2,  829 

191,665 

238 

2 

0 

2 

12 

79 

91 

4 

1 

20 

560,  000 

239 

Melrose* . 

4 

1 

5 

4 

58 

62 

0 

0 

Q 

13 

2, 140 

190,  000 

240 

1 

2 

8 

1 

40 

41 

16 

1,  650 

75,  000 

241 

1 

2 

3 

4 

43 

47 

0 

l 

11 

2,  284 

75, 000 

94.9 

New  Bedford . 

6 

5 

11 

5 

184 

189 

7,  8,  and  9. 

3 

5 

28 

7,693 

866,  356 

243 

Newburyport - 

1 

0 

1 

4 

39 

43 

0 

0 

2 

12 

1,  868 

95,000 

244 

Newton . 

*3 

*0 

*3 

*17 

*  134 

*151 

8  and  9. 

12 

2 

*26 

*  5,  510 

885,  300 

245 

North  Adams . 

3 

7 

10 

5 

76 

81 

8  and  9. 

3 

12 

12 

3, 160 

360.  000 

246 

Northampton . 

1 

3 

4 

4 

72 

76 

2  to  9. 

2 

4 

21 

3, 150 

279,  800 

247 

Peabody* . 

1 

2 

3 

4 

44 

48 

0 

3 

8 

2,  000 

120,  000 

248 

Pittsfield . 

4 

1 

5 

7 

99 

106 

0 

0 

4 

25 

4,  523 

500,  000 

249 

1 

1 

5 

41 

46 

0 

27 

1,  690 

250 

Quincy . 

11 

5 

16 

5 

111 

116 

0 

0 

3 

11 

4,  983 

475, 450 

251 

Revere . 

3 

3 

6 

4 

44 

48 

0 

1 

0 

9 

*  1,  800 

225,  000 

252 

Salem  . . 

3 

2 

5 

13 

121 

134 

Grammar 

8 

4 

22 

5,  361 

466,  000 

grades. 

253 

Somerville . 

4 

2 

6 

22 

219 

241 

10  to  13. 

5 

5 

25 

9.  850 

955,  000 

254 

Southbridge . 

1 

1 

2 

2 

29 

31 

5  to  9. 

4 

11 

1,114 

95, 150 

255 

Spencer . 

2 

1 

3 

3 

39 

42 

0 

*6’ 

1 

15 

1,386 

130,  700 

256 

Springfield . 

6 

11 

17 

14 

252 

266 

8,  9,  and  high 

6 

7 

31 

8,299 

1,  321,  956 

school. 

257 

Taunton . 

1 

0 

1 

12 

108 

120 

0 

7 

32 

5,  241 

381,  000 

258 

Wakefield.. . 

1 

1 

2 

*  2 

*  39 

*  41 

0 

10 

*150.  000 

259 

Waltham . 

1 

0 

1 

9 

74 

83 

6  to  11. 

0 

2 

14 

2,934 

340,  692 

260 

Watertown . 

3 

4 

7 

3 

27 

30 

6  and  7. 

1 

8 

1,450 

133,  000 

261 

Westfield . 

2 

1 

3 

5 

50 

55 

0 

1 

rr 

19 

2,000 

230,  000 

262 

West  Springfield.. 

1 

2 

3 

1 

41 

42 

2 

12 

1,300 

134,  500 

263 

Weymouth . 

2 

0 

2 

10 

44 

54 

0 

0 

"o’ 

20 

2,  500 

196,  000 

264 

Woburn* . 

3 

1 

4 

5 

57 

62 

1, 2,  3,  and  4. 

1 

14 

3, 179 

224,  050 

265 

Worcester . 

15 

6 

21 

38 

426 

404  j 

High  school. 

"Y 

15 

64 

19, 110 

2,  028, 177 

MICHIGAN. 

266 

Adrian . . . 

2 

2 

4 

3 

34 

37 

6 

1,  656 

147,  000 

267 

Alpena . 

1 

1 

2 

3 

32 

35 

0 

0 

0 

8 

*1,632 

80, 126 

268 

Ann  Arbor . 

1 

2 

3 

7 

52 

59 

0 

0 

0 

7 

*  1,  927 

225,  000 

269 

Battlecreek . 

2 

2 

4 

3 

68 

71 

9 

2,  946 

225,  000 

270 

Bay  City . 

1 

5 

6 

7 

111 

118 

0 

0 

0 

12 

5, 190 

275,  000 

271 

Detroit... . 

17 

39 

56 

26 

713 

739 

0 

4 

9 

64 

32,  599 

3,  002,  000 

272 

Escanaba  . 

1 

0 

1 

1 

25 

26 

0 

0 

0 

6 

1, 100 

75,  000 

273 

Flint . 

1 

2 

3 

5 

50 

55 

0 

1 

9 

2,  200 

150,  000 

274 

Grand  Haven . 

1 

1 

2 

2 

27 

29 

0 

1 

6 

1,342 

55,  000 

275 

Grand  Rapids . 

5 

35 

40 

18 

334 

352 

0 

7 

"o’ 

34 

15,  928 

2.  013,  028 

276 

Holland . 

1 

1 

2 

2 

32 

34 

0 

2 

0 

5 

1,  720 

*  75,  000 

277 

Iron  Mountain. . . . 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1  38  1 

39 

0 

0 

0 

5 

1,  956 

125,  000 

278 

Iron  wood . 

1 

2 

3 

2 

42 

44 

0 

4 

0 

7 

1,325 

100, 000 

279 

Ishpeming* . 

1 

2 

3 

5 

52 

57 

High  school. 

2 

1 

6 

2,  216 

125,  000 

Jackson: 

280 

District  No.  1* 

1 

2 

3 

5 

44 

49 

8 

8 

130,  000 

281 

District  No.  17* 

1 

1 

2 

4 

31. 

35 

0 

0 

”6’ 

8 

1,500 

282 

Halamazoo . 

1 

1 

2 

3 

82 

85 

10 

4,  000 

450,  000 

283 

Lansing . 

1 

1 

2 

4 

1  70 

74 

0 

0 

0 

13 

3,095 

172,  500 

284 

Ludington . 

1 

0 

1 

2 

39 

41 

6 

1,738 

100,  000 

285 

Manistee . 

2 

1 

3 

7 

73 

80 

10 

2,  858 

120,  000 

286 

Marquette . 

0 

2 

2 

4 

34 

38 

0 

8 

1,  783 

120,  000 

287 

Menominee . 

2 

0 

2 

4 

50 

54 

7,8,  and  high. 

5 

9 

2,340 

156,  000 

288 

Muskegon . i 

7 

3 

10 

0 

92 

92 

7  to  12. 

8 

23 

5,  500 

450,  000 

289 

Owosso . 

5 

0  1 

5 

5 

33 

38 

0 

4 

1,  960 

125, 000 

290 

Port  Huron . 

1 

0  1 

1 

3 

70 

73 

0 

15 

3,520 

226,  000 

*  Statistics  of  1896-97. 
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Table  10. — Statistics  of  supervising  officers,  teachers,  property,  etc.,  in  public  schools  of 
cities  of  over  8,000  inhabitants,  1897-98 — Continued. 


City. 

Supervising 

officers. 

Regular 

teachers. 

Grades  in  which 

manual  training 

is  given. 

Number  of  kin¬ 

dergartens. 

Number  of  even¬ 

ing  schools. 

Buildings  used  for 

school  purposes. 

Seats  or  sittings 

for  study  in  all 

public  schools. 

Value  of  public 

property  used 

for  school  pur¬ 

poses. 

Male. 

'rt 

s 

© 

Ph 

o 

H 

r2 

Female. 

Total. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

SO 

11 

13 

f  3 

MICHIGAN— cont’d. 

Saginaw : 

291 

1 

2 

3 

11 

131 

142 

0 

0 

13 

5,  355 

$404, 932 

292 

2 

2 

4 

5 

80 

85 

12 

4,  000 

232, 811 

293 

2 

1 

3 

5 

31 

36 

9 

75,  000 

291 

1 

1 

2 

3 

39 

42 

0 

5 

1,  735 

115,  000 

295 

W est  Bay  City. . . . 

1 

0 

1 

5 

55 

60 

0 

8 

2,589 

150, 000 

MINNESOTA. 

296 

1 

0 

1 

3 

31 

34 

6 

1,  800 

123,  200 

297 

Duluth  * . 

15 

3 

18 

14 

197 

211 

High  school. 

14 

5 

30 

10,  500 

1,  750,  000 

298 

Faribault . 

2 

1 

3 

3 

26 

29 

0 

0 

0 

9 

1, 400 

75,  000 

299 

300 

8 

49 

57 

'lT 

711 

725 

6  to  12. 

0 

56 

32,  000 

2,  400,  000 

301 

Red  Wing  . . 

1 

2 

3 

2 

42 

44 

0 

0 

0 

5 

1,800 

80,  000 

302 

St.  Cloud . 

1 

2 

3 

2 

27 

29 

1  to  8. 

0 

0 

6 

1,100 

85,  000 

303 

St.  Paul . 

13 

25 

38 

21 

485 

505 

High  school. 

28 

0 

45 

22,  356 

2,  573,  959 

304 

1 

2 

3 

2 

46 

48 

High  school 

2,  300 

129,  000 

305 

Winona . 

1 

2 

3 

4 

86 

90 

0 

7 

3 

9 

4,  000 

27,  000 

MISSISSIPPI. 

306 

Columbus . 

1 

0 

1 

3 

17 

20 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1,400 

27,  000 

307 

Jackson* . 

2 

1 

3 

3 

24 

27 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1,250 

45,  000 

308 

Meridian . 

3 

3 

6 

7 

34 

41 

0 

0 

5 

1,  500 

57,  500 

309 

"Natch  ok . . 

2 

27 

29 

1 

41,500 

310 

Viekshirrg  * _ 

2 

46 

48 

5 

125,  600 

MISSOURI. 

311 

Carthage . . 

3 

o 

3 

10 

33 

43 

8 

2, 180 

110, 000 

312 

Chillieothe _ _ _ 

6 

1 

7 

20 

27 

6 

1,440 

56,  000 

313 

Clinton  * . 

4 

1 

5 

5 

27 

32 

5 

1,560 

69,  000 

314 

Hannibal . 

4 

5 

9 

5 

52 

57 

6 

10 

2,  557 

107,  250 

315 

Independence . 

1 

0 

1 

2 

26 

28 

0 

0 

.... 

4 

1,  350 

90,  000 

316 

Jefferson  City 

1 

1 

2 

5 

17 

22 

0 

0 

0 

5 

25, 000 

317 

Joplin  . . 

1 

0 

1 

9 

51 

60 

10 

3,  800 

123, 000 

318 

Kansas  City . 

2 

0 

2 

70 

405 

475 

Manual- 

5 

.... 

38 

22,  585 

1,  800,  000 

training 

high  schT. 

319 

Moberly* ... . 

1 

1 

2 

10 

26 

36 

0 

0 

0 

5 

1,  936 

85,  000 

320 

Nevada  . 

1 

0 

1 

5 

31 

36 

0 

0 

0 

8 

1,706 

65,000 

321 

St.  Charles  * . 

1 

1 

2 

2 

12 

14 

2 

900 

33, 000 

322 

St.  Joseph . 

1 

0 

1 

13 

159 

172 

0 

0 

0 

26 

8,  250 

625,  000 

323 

St.  Louis . 

65 

50 

115 

28 

1,442 

1,470 

One  school. 

102 

8 

129 

66,  722 

4,  916,  940 

324 

Sedalia . 

2 

1 

3 

5 

6b 

68 

11 

3,430 

160,  000 

325 

Springfield . 

2 

1 

3 

6 

57 

63 

6 

0 

0 

11 

4,  400 

200, 000 

326 

Trenton  . 

1 

0 

1 

4 

23 

27 

0 

0 

1 

4 

*1,318 

65,  000 

327 

Webh  City  . 

1 

o 

1 

2 

21 

23 

3 

1,200 

50,  000 

MONTANA. 

328 

Butte* . 

2 

0 

2 

12 

86 

98 

0 

0 

0 

22 

5,  000 

380,  000 

329 

Greatfalls . 

1 

2 

3 

9 

30 

39 

0 

10 

1,530 

210,  000 

330 

Helena . 

2 

2 

4 

2 

43 

45 

10 

1,924 

450,  000 

NEBRASKA. 

331 

Beatrice . 

1 

1 

2 

8 

32 

40 

8 

1,  900 

*  150,  000 

332 

Fremont . 

1 

0 

1 

1 

39 

40 

1 

7 

1,879 

*  129,  500 

333 

Grand  Island _ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

34 

38 

o  1 

o 

5 

130,  000 

334 

Hastings . 

1 

2 

3 

2 

29 

31 

6 

1 

5 

1,300 

100,  900 

335 

Kearney . 

1 

0 

1 

4 

23 

27 

0 

0 

0 

7 

1,200 

200,  000 

336 

Lincoln  . 

2 

0 

2 

16 

127 

143 

0 

15 

0 

18 

7,  000 

430, 016 

337 

Nebraska  City . 

2 

0 

2 

4 

27 

31 

7 

338 

Omaha . 

2 

15 

17 

12 

326 

338 

9  to  12. 

26 

38 

15,  894 

1, 650,  000 

339 

Plattsmouth . 

1 

0 

1 

0 

24 

24 

0 

0 

o 

9 

340 

South  Omaha . 1 

1 

2 

3 

3 

56 

59 

9 

2,  700 

212,  000 

*  Statistics  of  1896-97. 
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Table  10. — Statistics  of  supervising  officers,  teachers,  property ,  etc.,  in  public  schools  of 
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City. 

Supervising 

officers. 

Regular 

teachers. 

Grades  in  which 

manital  training 

is  given. 

Humber  of  kin¬ 

dergartens. 

Humber  of  even¬ 

ing  schools. 

Buildings  used  for 

school  purposes. 

Seats  or  sittings 

for  study  in  all 

public  schools. 

Value  of  public 

property  used 

for  school  pur¬ 

poses. 

2B 

73 

S 

r2 

a 

<D 

Total. 

Female. 

Total. 

I 

3 

3  4 

5 

6 

7 

S 

9 

io 

11 

12 

13 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

. 

341 

1 

0 

1 

1 

54 

55 

7  to  9,  and 

16 

2,  550 

$325,  000 

district). 

high  school. 

342 

Dover . 

2 

1 

3 

4 

36 

40 

0 

0 

1 

13 

1,597 

150,  000 

343 

Keene  (Union  dis- 

1 

2 

3 

4 

34 

38 

0 

0 

1 

13 

*1,200 

100,  000 

trict). 

344 

Laconia . 

1 

0 

1 

2 

34 

36 

0 

0 

.... 

13 

1,  428 

75,  000 

345 

Manchester* . 

10 

2 

12 

12 

103 

115 

Higher  gram¬ 

o 

5 

24 

5, 184 

225,  000 

mar. 

346 

3 

8 

3 

87 

90 

2 

19 

300,  933 

347 

3 

2 

4 

38 

42 

2 

9 

1,  604 

200,  000 

NEW  JERSEY. 

348 

2 

2 

4 

3 

64 

67 

9  to  12. 

6 

3,  000 

200, 000 

349 

Bavonne  . 

6 

2 

8 

0 

103 

103 

0 

0 

1 

9 

3,  659 

255,  000 

350 

1 

0 

1 

1 

46 

6 

2,  290 

90, 000 

351 

4 

0 

4 

6 

235 

241 

High  school. 

o 

0 

21 

9,  791 

352 

6 

5 

11 

8 

106 

114 

10 

5,  000 

312, 000 

353 

Harrison . 

0 

0 

0 

2 

15 

17 

0 

2 

2 

800 

40,  000 

354 

Hoboken  * 

1 

0 

1 

ii 

151 

162 

2  to  5. 

o 

1 

8 

6,  424 

355 

Jersey  City . 

18 

23 

41 

2 

474 

476 

0 

0 

7 

24 

20.  978 

*1, 174,  767 

356 

Longbranch  *...... 

1 

3 

4 

5 

43 

48 

9 

2,  500 

200,  000 

357 

Millville . 

1 

0 

1 

3 

43 

46 

0 

0 

3 

13 

2,  592 

90,  000 

358 

Morristown . 

] 

1 

2 

0 

28 

28 

0 

0 

8 

1,292 

110,  000 

359 

"Newark* _  .. 

30 

9 

39 

14 

554 

568 

14 

12 

57 

29,  480 

1,  807,  875 

360 

Hew  Brunswick  * . . 

3 

57 

60 

2,  895 

163, 000 

381 

Orange . 

4 

1 

5 

3 

60 

63 

All. 

0 

0 

6 

2,  482 

217, 000 

362 

Passaic . 

2 

3 

5 

2 

70 

72 

3  to  8,  and 

5 

1 

8 

3,  600 

200,  000 

high  school. 

363 

Paterson . 

20 

3 

23 

20 

288 

308 

7, 8,  and  high 

17 

4 

20 

13, 144 

692,  500 

school. 

364 

Perth  Amboy 

1 

0 

1 

2 

34 

36 

6 

1,  781 

117,  000 

365 

Phillixisburg . 

1 

0 

1 

4 

34 

38 

2  to  6. 

0 

0 

6 

1,  722 

100,  000 

366  | 

Plainfield . 

2 

1 

3 

2 

59 

61 

0 

5 

8 

2,  500 

233,  000 

367 

Rah  wav . 

4 

0 

4 

5 

23 

28 

4 

1,  250 

100,  000 

368 

Town  of  Union  (P. 

4 

1 

5 

6 

40 

46 

3  to  9. 

2 

2 

3 

2,  244 

140,  000 

O.,  Weehawken). 

369 

Trenton  * . 

7 

173 

180 

23 

7,  851 

463,  787 

NEW  MEXICO. 

370 

Albuquerque . 

*  2 

*  o 

*2 

3 

27 

30 

15 

150,  000 

NEW  YORK. 

371 

Albany . 

16 

9 

25 

10 

265 

275 

High  school. 

19 

4 

21 

12, 967 

1, 157,  000 

372 

Amsterdam . 

2 

0 

2 

8 

54 

62 

0 

0 

0 

10 

2,  988 

125,  000 

373 

Auburn  . . 

4 

7 

11 

7 

108 

115 

0 

0 

0 

15 

4, 115 

*  300,  000 

374 

Batavia . 

1 

0 

1 

0 

31 

31 

Primary. 

0 

0 

7 

1,  430 

203,  732 

375 

Binghamton . 

3 

2 

5 

15 

186 

201 

9  to  12. 

13 

0 

17 

7,  659 

425, 000 

376 

Buffalo . 

56 

19 

75 

15 

1,  097 

1,112 

8  and  9. 

a  9 

13 

85 

53,  071 

*3, 175, 882 

377 

Cohoes* . 

1 

0 

1 

2 

67 

69 

0 

2 

3 

12 

2,  560 

175,  000 

378 

Corning . . 

1 

2 

3 

0 

33 

33 

0 

0 

3 

*  1,  688 

*  135, 000 

379 

Cortland . 

1 

1 

2 

0 

23 

23 

6 

0 

0 

4 

1,  050 

53,  000 

380 

Dunkirk . 

1 

0 

1 

2 

50 

52 

0 

0 

0 

9 

1,  945 

180,  000 

381 

Elmira . 

9 

2 

11 

1 

128 

129 

0 

0 

0 

13 

581,  000 

382 

Geneva . . . 

i 

1 

2 

2 

47 

49 

0 

4 

0 

5 

1,  477 

132,  116 

383 

Glens  Falls . 

i 

3 

4 

0 

36 

36 

Grammar 

2 

0 

4 

1  1, 384 

100, 000 

grade. 

384 

Gloversville . 

i 

0 

1 

1 

62 

63 

0 

4 

0 

9 

3,  300 

151,  843 

385 

Hornellsville  * . 

i 

1 

2 

1 

47 

48 

0 

0 

0 

5 

2,  500 

100, 000 

386 

Hudson . 

i 

1 

2 

0 

31 

31 

3 

1,528 

80,  000 

387 

Ithaca . 

3 

3 

6 

5 

45 

50 

6  to  8. 

o 

1 

7 

2, 130 

170,  000 

388 

Jamestown . 

1 

2 

3 

4 

102 

106 

All  below 

9 

12 

4,  010 

320,  903 

high  school. 

389 

Johnstowm . 

1 

2 

3 

1 

35 

36 

0 

0 

0 

4 

2, 135 

131, 126 

*  Statistics  of  1896-97. 

a  Fifteen  kindergartens  are  managed  by  the  Buffalo  Free  Kindergarten  Association.  Nine  teachers’ 
salaries  ($4,925)  are  paid  by  the  school  department. 
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City. 

Supervising 

officer". 

Regular 

teachers. 

Grades  in  which 

manual  training 

is  given. 

Number  of  kin¬ 

dergartens. 

I  Number  of  even- 

|  ing  schools. 

Buildings  used  for 

school  purposes. 

Seats  or  sittings 

for  study  in  all 

public  schools. 

Value  of  public 

property  used 

for  school  pur¬ 

poses. 

|  Male. 

c3 

a 

© 

rR 

Total. 

|  Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

G 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

NEW  YORK— COnt’d. 

Kingston: 

390 

“Kingston 

1 

2 

3 

7 

36 

43 

0 

0 

0 

6 

2,183 

$207,  500 

school  dis- 

trict.” 

391 

District  No.  2* 

1 

0 

1 

2 

18 

20 

All. 

0 

0 

1 

1,  000 

50,  000 

392 

District  No.  3.. 

1 

3 

4 

2 

13 

15 

0 

0 

0 

1 

480 

30,  000 

393 

District  No.  4. . 

1 

0 

1 

1 

8 

9 

0 

0 

0 

1 

350 

22,  000 

394 

Lansingburg . 

1 

0 

1 

1 

62 

63 

0 

5 

0 

5 

1,925 

138, 400 

395 

1 

0 

1 

4 

27 

31 

1,300 

*  82, 350 

396 

5 

68 

73 

9 

303,  150 

397 

Malone . 

0 

1 

1 

2 

31 

33 

6 

0 

11 

1,625 

73,  750 

398 

Middletown . 

1 

2 

3 

4 

46 

50 

0 

0 

"o' 

6 

2,  189 

175, 000 

399 

Mount  Vernon  . . . . 

4 

0 

4 

*2 

*70 

*72 

0 

2 

0 

8 

3,718 

450, 000 

400 

Newburg . . . 

5 

2 

7 

8 

82 

90 

8  to  12,  in¬ 

0 

0 

6 

3,  357 

323, 125 

clusive. 

I 

401 

New  Rochelle . 

1 

9 

10 

1 

54 

55 

0 

5 

0 

5 

1,800 

255,  550 

402 

New  York . 

236 

503 

739 

404 

7,  517 

7,  921 

Secondary, 

6l 

50 

405 

385,  091 

43,  377,  283 

elementary, 

and  truant 

schools. 

403 

Niagara  Falls . 

4 

6 

10 

3 

66 

69 

0 

4 

1 

8 

2,  773 

116,  400 

404 

North  Tonawanda 

3 

1 

4 

2 

39 

41 

4 

3 

5 

1,790 

150,  000 

405 

Ogdensburg  * _ 

4 

49 

53 

10 

97, 000 

406 

Glean . 

2 

1 

3 

1 

45 

46 

. 0 

"e" 

.... 

6 

’2,400* 

185, 000 

407 

Oswego . 

1 

0 

1 

3 

84 

87 

0 

0 

"o' 

15 

4,  000 

205,  800 

Peek  skill: 

408 

District  No.  7 

1 

2 

3 

1 

18 

19 

0 

0 

0 

2 

700 

12,  294 

(Drum  Hill). 

409 

District  No.  8 

1 

1 

2 

0 

12 

12 

0 

1 

644 

60,  000 

(Oakside). 

410 

Plattsburg ' . 

1 

0 

1 

2 

38 

40 

0 

0 

0 

7 

1,  650 

66,  309 

411 

Port  Chester . 

1 

2 

3 

0 

31 

31 

0 

3 

6 

1,400 

100,  000 

412 

Port  Jervis . 

1 

3 

4 

2 

41 

43 

0 

0 

1 

6 

1.  856 

85, 000 

413 

Poughkeepsie  * . . . . 

2 

2 

4 

3 

82 

85 

0 

0 

0 

12 

3,000 

153, 488 

414 

Rensselaer . 

2 

0 

2 

1 

28 

29 

0 

1 

.... 

2 

1,356 

65,  000 

415 

Rochester . 

1 

3 

4 

20 

694 

714 

0 

17 

2 

46 

21,  000 

1, 414,  000 

416 

Rome 

3 

3 

6 

1 

43 

44 

7 

2,  500 

250,  000 

417 

Saratoga  Springs . . 

2 

0 

2 

6 

53 

59 

5 

1 

6 

3,000 

185,  000 

418 

Sch  en  ec.ta.d  y 

1 

o 

1 

1 

!  65 

66 

2 

0 

7 

2,  900 

175,  000 

419 

Sin  a:  Sinn . 

1 

0 

1 

0 

25 

25 

3 

2 

947 

74,  124 

420 

Syracuse . 

20 

6 

26 

20 

391 

411 

High  school. 

9 

"s’ 

32 

17, 179 

1,  322,  500 

421 

Tonawanda  . . 

1 

2 

3 

1 

35 

36 

5 

1,  400 

130,  000 

422 

Troy _ 

2 

2 

4 

18 

•  181 

199 

2  1 

20 

8,  304 

563,  671 

423 

Utica . 

o 

4 

7 

12 

200 

212 

5  to  8. 

11 

"3' 

23 

7,  726 

525,  000 

424 

W  at,  or  town _ 

2 

1 

3 

4 

97 

101 

2 

10 

4,  000 

200,  000 

425 

Watervliet . 

1 

2 

3 

0 

32 

32 

0 

0 

0 

9 

1,500 

37,  000 

426 

Yonkers . 

2 

5 

7 

6 

133 

139 

High  school 

7 

3 

14 

6,  000 

727,  939 

and  gram¬ 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

mar. 

427 

Asheville . 

1 

0 

1 

5 

25 

30 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1,400 

50,  000 

428 

Charlotte . . 

40 

| 

*  2 

*  1,  824 

429 

Durham . 

2 

1 

3 

3 

21 

24 

6  to  10. 

0 

2 

50,  000 

430 

Goldsboro . 

1 

0 

1 

2 

20 

22 

0 

0 

2 

1,  500 

25.  000 

431 

Newbern . . 

432 

Raleigh* . 

1 

o 

1 

3 

38 

41 

1,  2,  and  3. 

o 

0 

5 

50,  000 

433 

Wilmington . 

434 

Winston . 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

435 

Fargo . 

1 

o 

3 

1 

31 

32 

0 

0 

.... 

5 

1,  465 

125,  000 

OHIO. 

436 

Akron* . 

5 

5 

10 

4 

120 

124 

All. 

0 

0 

11 

6,  370 

710, 000 

437 

Alliance  * . 

3 

o 

3 

7 

26 

33 

0 

6 

1,  650 

135, 000 

438 

Ashtabula . 

3 

1 

4 

3 

34 

37 

1 

7 

1,650 

110,  000 

*  Statistics  of  1896-97. 


439 

440 

441 

442 

443 

444 

445 

446 

447 

448 

449 

450 

451 

452 

453 

454 

455 

456 

457 

458 

459 

460 

461 

462 

463 

464 

465 

466 

467 

468 

469 

470 

471 

472 

473 

474 

475 

476 

477 

478 

479 

480 

481 

482 

483 

484 

485 

486 

487 

488 

489 

490 

491 

492 

493 

494 

495 
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of  supervising  officers,  teachers,  property,  etc.,  in  public  schools  of 
?  of  over  8,000  inhabitants,  1897-98— Continued. 


Supervising 

officers. 

Regular 

teachers. 

Grades  in  which 

manual  training 

is  given. 

Number  of  kin¬ 

dergartens. 

I  Number  of  even- 

|  ing  schools. 

Buildings  used  for 

school  purposes. 

Seats  or  sittings 

for  study  in  all 

public  schools. 

Value  of  public 

property  used 

for  school  pur¬ 

poses. 

r2 

1  Female. 

Total. 

a 

Female. 

Total. 

a 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

io 

li 

Ill 

i 

2 

3 

3 

35 

38 

0 

0 

0 

7 

1,925 

*  $75, 000 

2 

0 

2 

1 

31 

32 

0 

0 

4 

1,543 

120,  000 

3 

3 

6 

13 

111 

124 

0 

1 

"o’ 

13 

5,800 

544,  000 

4 

50 

54 

5 

100, 00o 

53 

2 

55 

91 

792 

883 

0 

0 

8 

62 

44,  700 

3,  000,  000 

2 

1 

3 

2 

34 

36 

4 

1,  575 

*  140,  000 

11 

37 

48 

58 

1,041 

1,  099 

All  grades. 

12 

32 

63 

4,  449,  464 

11 

18 

29 

25 

394 

419 

4 

37 

17,  600 

2,  347,  277 

3 

4 

7 

36 

266 

302 

7,  8  and  high 

6 

5 

29 

12, 000 

l|  223,  525 

school. 

1 

0 

1 

0 

29 

29 

0 

0 

4 

1,375 

*130,000 

1 

1 

2 

3 

35 

38 

0 

0 

8 

1,900 

125, 000 

1 

0 

1 

0 

45 

45 

0 

0 

0 

8 

2,  500 

150,  000 

3 

2 

5 

3 

36 

39 

1  to  6  inc. 

1 

. .. . 

6 

1,  475 

85,  000 

1 

0 

i 

8 

66 

74 

13 

236,  000 

1 

2 

3 

6 

31 

37 

0 

2 

6 

90,  000 

1 

0 

1 

5 

31 

35 

5  to  9  inc. 

3 

.... 

6 

1,400 

80,  000 

1 

0 

1 

13 

66 

79 

0 

9 

3,  500 

275,  000 

1 

0 

1 

5 

46 

51 

0 

0 

6 

2, 431 

120,  000 

1 

2 

3 

4 

31 

35 

All. 

0 

0 

4 

100,  000 

2 

73 

75 

9 

200,  000 

3 

0 

3 

2 

41 

43 

6 

*  1,  990 

89,  000 

2 

2 

4 

3 

64 

67 

2 

9 

3,200 

300,  000 

1 

0 

1 

7 

42 

49 

0 

0 

"o’ 

8 

2,  300 

95, 000 

1 

'  45 

46 

8 

144,  400 

1 

0 

1 

5 

28 

33 

3 

1,  550 

95,  000 

6 

33 

39 

165, 000 

1 

0 

1 

4 

37 

41 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1,  500 

150, 000 

1 

o 

1 

3 

26 

29 

6 

1,  300 

125,  000 

1 

0 

1 

1 

23 

24 

All. 

.... 

1 

3 

1,  040 

75,  000 

1 

3 

4 

3 

66 

69 

0 

0 

11 

3,  206 

151, 040 

2 

1 

3 

3 

27 

30 

0 

0 

0 

5 

1,400 

130,  000 

1 

0 

1 

3 

43 

46 

0 

1 

0 

7 

2,  412 

200,  000 

1 

o 

1 

2 

54 

56 

9 

2,  495 

205, 000 

1 

1 

2 

2 

29 

31 

4 

1,  500 

115,  000 

3 

5 

8 

5 

65 

70 

2 

7 

3,  400 

260,  000 

3 

2 

5 

23 

118 

141 

16 

6,  849 

425, 000 

1 

0 

1 

4 

49 

53 

0 

0 

6 

2,  259 

151, 000 

1 

0 

1 

5 

35 

40 

6 

1,  671 

250, 000 

4 

3 

7 

34 

382 

416 

5  to  8  an d 

0 

1 

41 

19, 750 

1,  368,  000 

high. 

1 

0 

1 

6 

29 

35 

0 

4 

1,  500 

92,  000 

2 

2 

4 

4 

36 

40 

9 

1,  754 

168.  000 

2 

0 

2 

8 

24 

32 

0 

7 

1,  235 

50,  000 

1 

0 

1 

3 

41 

44 

0 

0 

1 

6 

1,  805 

127,  000 

1 

1 

2 

16 

129 

145 

High  school. 

3 

22 

7,  000 

600,  000 

3 

1 

4 

3 

83 

86 

17 

250,  000 

1 

0 

1 

4 

21 

25 

0 

0 

4 

1,  300 

58,  000 

5 

25 

30 

0 

2 

2 

8 

1, 100 

102,  400 

14 

4 

18 

33 

235 

268 

0 

0 

3 

26 

12, 126 

1,  015,  658 

1 

0 

1 

6 

29 

35 

0 

0 

0 

7 

1,687 

128,  000 

20 

2 

22 

13 

329 

342 

Above  2d. 

27 

17,  000 

1,  969,  669 

*1 

*1 

*2 

18 

88 

106 

0 

2 

14 

5,  600 

651,  533 

1 

1 

2 

17 

130 

147 

0 

"6* 

0 

12 

7,  300 

495,  000 

1 

0 

1 

2 

47 

49 

5 

2,  000 

135, 000 

0 

2 

2 

2 

40 

42 

0 

6 

1,902 

170,  000 

1 

0 

1 

7 

49 

56 

0 

0 

0 

8 

2,  800 

*175,  000 

2 

2 

4 

4 

40 

44 

0 

0 

4 

2,  500 

200,  000 

1 

0 

1 

5 

46 

51 

0 

1 

10 

2,  650 

178,  000 

*  Statistics  of  1896-97. 
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Table  10. — Statistics  of  supervising  officers,  teachers,  property,  etc.,  in  public  schools  of 
cities  of  over  8,000  inhabitants,  1897-98 — Continued. 


City. 

Supervising 

officers. 

[Regular 

teachers. 

Grades  in  which 

manual  training 

is  given. 

Number  of  kin¬ 

dergartens. 

§ 

O 

■©! 
s-i  m 

f  U 

a  .a 

s'" 

£ 

Buildings  used  for 

i  seboolpurposes. 

Seats  or  sittings 

for  study  in  all 

public  schools. 

Yalue  of  public 

property  used 

for  school  pur¬ 

poses. 

Male. 

jo 

Ts 

a 

© 

I  Total. 

d 

Female. 

Total. 

1 

3 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

so 

11 

12 

S3 

PENNSYLVANIA — 

continued. 

496 

1 

0 

1 

11 

21 

32 

10 

1,  700 

$92, 500 

497 

Ohanibersburg - 

1 

0 

1 

6 

28 

34 

0 

1 

0 

7 

1,800 

75,  000 

498 

1 

0 

1 

8 

117 

125 

23 

5,  267 

500,  000 

499 

Columbia . 

2 

2 

4 

4 

41 

45 

0 

0 

0 

6 

2,  280 

75,  800 

500 

Connellsville . 

1 

0 

1 

2 

23 

25 

0 

0 

3 

1,  250 

45,  000 

501 

1 

0 

1 

2 

29 

31 

5 

1,  550 

80,  000 

502 

Dunmore* . 

1 

0 

1 

4 

34 

38 

6 

6 

11 

2, 100 

80,  000 

503 

Easton . 

1 

0 

1 

16 

54 

70 

0 

"o' 

0 

10 

3,202 

443,  309 

504 

Erie . 

1 

0 

1 

7 

175 

182 

0 

0 

1 

17 

7,  578 

869,  300 

505 

Harrisburg . 

4 

1 

5 

29 

156 

185 

0 

0 

0 

25 

9,  689 

*731,  284 

506 

1 

0 

1 

10 

42 

52 

8 

2,  600 

200,  000 

507 

3 

38 

41 

4 

1,  800 

508 

Johnstown . 

i 

2 

3 

16 

91 

107 

6 

0 

0 

18 

5,  300 

325, 000 

509 

2 

0 

9 

10 

104 

114 

4 

18 

6,  000 

450,  700 

510 

1 

0 

i 

56 

61 

11 

3,  000 

250, 000 

511 

1 

o 

i 

7 

23 

30 

o 

o 

4 

1,  800 

512 

9 

0 

9 

81 

88 

5 

8 

4,  750 

332,  000 

513 

1 

0 

1 

4 

35 

39 

5 

5 

2, 150 

88, 000 

514 

Meadville . 

1 

3 

4 

3 

47 

50 

5  to  7,  inc. 

4 

2,  300 

175,  000 

515 

Mount  Carmel  .... 

1 

1 

2 

9 

29 

38 

0 

4 

6 

1,860 

85,  000 

516 

.Nan  ti  fink  ft . . 

1 

o 

1 

8 

34 

42 

7 

6 

1,800 

94, 836 

517 

New  Brighton . 

1 

0 

1 

0 

29 

29 

0 

0 

4 

1,600 

130,  000 

518 

Nowcast!  ft* _ 

8 

56 

64 

8 

3,300 

519 

Norristown  _ 

1 

o 

1 

6 

64 

70 

7, 8,  and  high 

8 

3,600 

235,  000 

school. 

520 

Oil  Oit.y  * . 

1 

47 

48 

9 

2,115 

521 

Philadelphia . 

140 

190 

3, 147 

3,  337 

3  to  8  grades 

148 

*307 

146,  475* 

*11,587,576 

and  special 

schools. 

522 

Phcsnixville . 

2 

0 

2 

0 

27 

27 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1,500 

75, 000 

523 

Pittsburg  * . 

48 

837 

885 

77 

39, 905 

524 

Pittston  * . 

2 

36 

38 

525 

Plymouth . 

1 

0 

1 

6 

25 

31 

10 

6 

2,  000 

*65, 000 

526 

Pottstown . 

1 

0 

1 

13 

46 

59 

0 

0 

0 

21 

3,  210 

178,  584 

527 

Pot-tsvillo* . - . 

6 

51 

57 

10 

2,  850 

528 

Heading . 

1 

4 

5 

8 

256 

264 

0 

0 

5 

40 

12, 100 

781,000 

529 

Scranton . 

*1 

*1 

*2 

19 

278 

297 

0 

0 

60 

36 

13,  706 

90,  000 

530 

Shamokin . 

1 

0 

1 

12 

58 

70 

All. 

6 

8 

3,  500 

300, 000 

531 

Shenandoah . 

1 

0 

1 

9 

57 

66 

0 

”6’ 

13 

10 

3,000 

130,  000 

532 

South  Bethlehem  . 

7 

o 

7 

11 

38 

49 

6 

2,  200 

198, 458 

533 

Steel  ton  * . _  _ 

1 

o 

1 

16 

22 

38 

6 

2,  004 

148,  000 

534 

Snnbnry* _  _ 

1 

o 

1 

31 

38 

8 

2,  400 

87, 000 

535 

Titusville . 

1 

2 

3 

2 

41 

43 

0 

5 

1,  800 

100,  000 

536 

TTn  ion  town  _  . 

1 

1 

2 

1 

27 

28 

3 

1,400 

110,  000 

537 

Westchester . 

2 

1 

3 

5 

31 

36 

High  school. 

0 

0 

3 

1,  450 

150, 000 

538 

W  ilkes  barre 

2 

1 

3 

31 

140 

171 

16 

20 

9,  000 

600,  000 

539 

Williamsport . 

1 

0 

1 

19 

91 

110 

0 

0 

0 

15 

5,  846 

350, 000 

540 

York . 

1 

o 

1 

19 

79 

98 

14 

4,  500 

346,  550 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

541 

Central  Falls  *  . . . . 

1 

4 

5 

3 

44 

47 

0 

2 

9 

2,  072 

542 

Cranston . 

1 

2 

3 

*7 

*38 

*45 

0 

1 

13 

2,  005 

150, 000 

513. 

dnmbftrlnnd _ 

1 

1 

2 

5 

32 

37 

o 

4 

15 

62, 100 

544 

East  Providence* 

57 

62 

3 

18 

2, 124 

140,  850 

545 

Johnston . 

2 

3 

5 

4 

61 

65 

3 

19 

2,  477 

150,  000 

546 

Newport . 

1 

0 

i 

9 

70 

79 

Intermedi¬ 

4 

2 

13 

3, 124 

*362,  843 

ate,  gram¬ 

mar,  and 

high  school. 

547 

Pawtucket . 

2 

3 

5 

10 

122 

132 

0 

4 

6 

27 

5, 150 

540,  000 

548 

Providence . 

3 

10 

13 

55 

589 

644 

M  anual 

15 

28 

88 

24,  345 

2,  282,  820 

training 

high. 

549 

Woonsocket . 

2 

2 

4 

3 

86 

89 

7,  8,  and  9. 

1 

5 

25 

3,  500 

265,  000 

*  Statistics  of  1896-97. 
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City. 

Supervising 

officers. 

Regular 

teachers. 

Grades  in  which 

manual  training 

is  given. 

Number  of  kin¬ 

dergartens. 

Number  of  even¬ 

ing  schools. 

Buildings  used  for 

school  purposes. 

Seats  or  sittings 

for  study  in  all 

public  schools. 

Value  of  public 

property  used 

for  school  pur¬ 

poses. 

6 

Female. 

Total. 

6 

r3 

3 

Female. 

Total. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1© 

li 

12 

13 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

550 

Charleston . 

7 

6 

13 

7 

87 

94 

0 

0 

0 

6 

6,  000 

$150,  000 

551 

Columbia . 

1 

0 

1 

6 

29 

35 

° 

0 

0 

4 

1,750 

42,  500 

559. 

1 

0 

1 

4 

23 

27 

4 

*1,  600 

35,  000 

553 

Spartanburg . 

1 

0 

1 

3 

21 

24 

. 6 

:::: 

4 

1,  200 

40,  000 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

554 

1 

1 

2 

4 

41 

45 

i 

10 

1,  845 

240,  000 

TENNESSEE. 

5 

2 

10 

78 

88 

6 

500,  000 

1 

1 

2 

3 

24 

3 

1,204 

39,  960 

557 

558 

Knoxville . 

7 

0 

7 

8 

65 

73 

0 

0 

0 

31 

3,700 

180,  000 

559 

1 

0 

1 

13 

123 

136 

0 

0 

1 

13 

5,581 

350,  000 

560 

Nashville . 

20 

1 

21 

23 

177 

200 

0 

0 

0 

18 

12,000 

413,  796 

TEXAS. 

561 

Austin . 

2 

1 

3  1 

13 

64 

77 

9, 10,  and  11. 

0 

0 

12 

8,  359 

121,  870 

562 

Corsicana . 

1 

0 

1 

7 

24 

31 

0 

0 

0 

5 

1,  200 

80,  000 

563 

Dallas  * _ _ 

3 

0 

3 

12 

101 

113 

0 

0 

0 

15 

5,  800 

431,  000 

564 

Denison 

] 

2 

3 

2 

39 

41 

9 

2, 163 

292,  500 

565 

El  Paso . 

3 

3 

6 

3 

27 

30 

1 

6 

950 

74,  440 

566 

Port  Worth* . 

2 

1 

3 

26 

53 

79 

0 

0 

"o' 

13 

3,  931 

253,  000 

567 

Gainesville* . 

1 

0 

1 

4 

28 

32 

0 

0 

o 

5 

1,  505 

125,  930 

568 

fla.l  vesat.rm 

6 

0 

6 

23 

89 

112 

0 

0 

10 

5,  028 

461,  283 

569 

TT  on  ston  * 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

17 

4,989 

365, 650 

570 

Laredo _ _ .... 

I 

0 

1 

4 

25 

29 

11 

3,225 

5,  000 

571 

Marshall . 

2 

0 

2 

5 

11 

16 

0 

6 

*900 

12,  659 

572 

Paris 

1 

0 

1 

4 

43 

47 

0 

6 

1,  200 

70, 050 

573 

San  A  ntonio 

1  1 

0 

1 

36 

83 

119 

17 

6,  377 

318,  672 

574 

1 

0 

1 

32 

35 

o 

4 

85,  000 

575 

Temple . 

1 

0 

1 

5 

20 

25 

0 

0 

"o' 

5 

1,350 

72,  650 

576 

Tyler* . 

1 

0 

1 

7 

22 

29 

0 

0 

0 

5 

1,400 

75,  000 

577 

W  aeo _ 

3 

0 

3 

10 

60 

70 

0 

0 

11 

3,  281 

283,  000 

UTAH. 

578 

Ogden . 

4 

1 

5 

19 

64 

83 

0 

0 

0 

20 

4,  000 

300,  000 

579 

Provo  Citv . 

2 

0 

2 

9 

15 

24 

0 

0 

.... 

7 

1,  460 

61,013 

580 

Salt  Lake”City _ 

15 

5 

20 

16 

209 

225 

0 

0 

0 

29 

10,  345 

1,  047,  966 

VERMONT. 

581 

Bn  rl  i  ti  gtou _ 

1 

o' 

1 

5 

63 

68 

14 

582 

Rutland . 

1 

2 

3 

2 

45 

47 

o 

9 

2, 185 

179,  000 

VIRGINIA. 

583 

A  leva nrlri a . 

3 

2 

5 

9 

24 

33 

5 

3,  200 

35,  000 

584 

Danville  ...... _ 

2 

0 

2 

7 

45 

52 

o 

5 

2,  500 

47,  000 

585 

Lynchburg*  . 

4 

1 

5 

13 

53 

66 

8 

3, 100 

95, 000 

586 

M a.n  eh  ester  * _ . 

1 

o 

1 

5 

17 

22 

3 

1,  050 

30,  000 

687 

Newport  News .... 

1 

0 

1 

3 

24 

27 

0 

0 

5 

945 

35.  000 

588 

Norfolk* . 

1 

1 

2 

7 

54 

61 

0 

0 

"o 

11 

3,  250 

135,  000 

589 

Petersburg* . 

1 

0 

1 

2 

50 

52 

0 

0 

0 

9 

2,  500 

75,  000 

590 

Portsmouth . . 

1 

0 

1 

3 

28 

31 

0 

4 

1,  508 

33.  300 

591 

Richmond . 

19 

0 

19 

9 

228 

237 

0 

2 

19 

11,513 

442;  500 

592 

Roanoke  . . . 

1 

0 

1 

9 

35 

44 

0 

"o’ 

0 

7 

3,300 

125,  000 

593 

Staunton . 

1 

0 

1 

6 

1  22 

28 

6  to  12  inc. 

0 

3 

1,  500 

60,  000 

*  Statistics  of  1896-97. 
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Table  10. — Statistics  of  supervising  officers,  teachers,  property,  etc.,  in  public  schools  of 
cities  of  over  8,000  inhabitants,  1897-98 — Continued. 


City. 

Supervising 

officers. 

^Regular 

teachers. 

Grades  in  which 

manual  training 

is  given. 

44  j*; 

O 

ew  ® 

®-s 

cS 

h  &JU 
aj  (h 
.O  <D 

S3 

£ 

1  Humber  of  even¬ 

ing  schools. 

Buildings  used  for 

school  purposes. 

Seats  or  sittings 

for  study  in  all 

public  schools. 

Value  of  public 

property  used 

for  school  pur¬ 

poses. 

<6 

*31 

a5 

r<3 

a 

<v 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

1 

3 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1©  11 

13 

13 

WASHINGTON. 

594 

Seattle . 

6 

2 

8 

18 

162 

180 

High  school. 

1 

20 

7,213 

$672, 525 

595 

1 

0 

1 

13 

87 

100 

2 

0 

16 

4,  518 

577,  132 

596 

Tacoma  — . 

3 

1 

4 

17 

130 

147 

0 

0 

0 

16 

5,  900 

795,  065 

597 

Walla  Walla . 

2 

2 

4 

3 

18 

21 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1,460 

111, 000 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

598 

2 

0 

2 

1 

43 

44 

0 

0 

7 

2, 100 

78,  170 

599 

Martinsburg . 

1 

0 

1 

10 

17 

27 

0 

0 

7 

1,400 

40,  940 

600 

Parkersburg . 

1 

0 

1 

13 

47 

60 

0 

"o' 

16 

2,  850 

601 

Wheeling . 

6 

4 

10 

7 

129 

136 

0 

0 

0 

12 

6.,  300 

430, 000 

WISCONSIN. 

602 

Aupieton . 

6 

3 

s 

5 

53 

58 

High  school. 

1 

0 

9 

3,  500 

280,  510 

603 

Ashland . 

1 

1 

2 

3 

36 

39 

9 

0 

0 

10 

1,  718 

125,  000 

604 

Baraboo _ _ .... _ 

1 

0 

1 

2 

33 

35 

4 

6 

1,450 

65,  000 

605 

Beloit . 

1 

1 

2 

2 

41 

43 

3 

7 

1,800 

120,  000 

606 

Chippewa  Falls  . . . 

1 

1 

2 

4 

31 

35 

0 

0 

"’6" 

8 

1,328 

96,  000 

607 

Eau  Claire . 

1 

1 

2 

11 

80 

91 

7, 8,  and  high 

0 

0 

15 

4,  000 

180,  780 

school. 

608 

Fond  du  Lac . 

1 

3 

4 

5 

50 

55 

High  school. 

5 

10 

2,  300 

103,  700 

609 

Greenbay . . 

1 

1 

2 

4 

70 

74 

0 

0 

"o’ 

12 

3,  500 

183,  363 

610 

Janesville . 

1 

0 

1 

5 

49 

54 

High  school. 

0 

0 

8 

2,  246 

200,  000 

611 

Kenosha . 

1 

0 

1 

4 

25 

29 

0 

1  0 

4 

1,300  •! 

90,  000 

612 

La  Crosse . 

2 

2 

4 

9 

111 

120 

High  school. 

<°  1 

"o' 

18 

5,  302 

193,  644 

613 

Madison . 

1 

2 

3 

2 

57 

59 

o 

0 

9 

2,645 

211,  825 

614 

Manitowoc* . 

5 

0 

5 

7 

31 

38 

0 

1 

0 

5 

1,961 

119,  625 

615 

Marinette . 

1 

1 

2 

6 

46 

52 

6 

2,  530 

120,  000 

616 

Merrill* . 

1 

0 

1 

4 

30 

34 

0 

0 

6 

1,  804 

50,  000 

617 

Milwaukee . 

42 

11 

53 

47 

737 

784 

High  school. 

42 

0 

50 

38,  424 

2,  500,  000 

618 

Oshkosh . 

7 

2 

9 

14 

99 

113 

All. 

8 

2 

10 

3,  300 

248,50.0 

619 

Bacine . . . 

1 

0 

1 

14 

82 

106 

0 

6 

13 

4,  471 

325,  000 

620 

Sheboygan  . 

2 

1 

3 

16 

84 

100 

0 

6  1 

”6’ 

13 

4,  000 

190,  000 

621 

Stevens  Point . 

1 

3 

4 

3 

40 

43 

0 

4 

0 

12 

1,896 

108,000 

622 

Superior . 

2 

8 

10 

10 

121 

131 

0 

9 

0 

16 

5,  500 

350,  000 

623 

Watertown . 

1 

0 

1 

2 

25 

27 

0 

0 

0 

5 

1,  200 

60,  000 

624 

Waukesha . 

1 

1 

2 

4 

26 

30 

0 

0 

6 

1,450 

84, 114 

625 

Wausau . 

2 

2 

4 

4 

47 

51 

0 

3 

0 

10 

2,300 

125,  500 

WYOMING. 

626 

Cheyenne  . . 

1 

1 

2 

1 

27  j 

28 

5 

1, 100 

150,  000 

.... 

Statistics  of  1896-87 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


7 

8 
9 

10 


11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 


25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 


35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 


City. 

Receipts  for  the  school  year  1897-98. 

Amount  available  for  use 

during  the  year. 

EfOm  State  apportion¬ 
ment  or  taxes. 

From  city  appropria¬ 

tions  or  taxes. 

From  county  and  other 

taxes. 

From  all  other  sources. 

Total. 

I 

9 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

ALABAMA. 

Birmingham - - - 

$6,  771 

$7,  500 

$4,  638 

$17, 117 

$36, 026 

$36,  026 

2,  081 

4,  14:5 

6,  426 

76,  644 

5,  435 

22, 942 

420 

28,  797 

28,  797 

2,  900 

10,  000 

4,  000 

16,  900 

ARKANSAS  . 

96,  825 

2,  500 

19.  000 

500 

22,  000 

22,  000 

10, 469 

51, 104 

61,  57  3 

75,  503 

24,  563 

24,  563 

CALIFORNIA. 

Alameda . . . 

33,  874 

29,354 

23,  488 

136 

86,  854 

96,  648 

Berkeley . . 

26,  668 

26,  687 

20, 071 

149 

73, 575 

85,  884 

Eureka . . . 

13,  823 

14, 141 

285 

41,  206 

Fresno  * _ 

12,  780 

29,  496 

1,  467 

54,  027 

54,  027 

Los  Angeles . 

201,  579 

93,  621 

137,  161 

1,  417 

433,  779 

484,  519 

Oakland . . .. 

134,  518 

84,  228 

94, 199 

1,  680 

319,  603 

319,  603 

Pasadena . . . 

23,  631 

8,610 

15,636 

652 

48,529 

65,  834 

Sacramento  . - . 

42,  807 

47,  587 

27,  050 

117,  445 

132,  242 

San  Bernardino . . 

San  Diego . . . 

26,  281 

29,  248 

16, 165 

687 

72,  381 

82,  993 

San  Francisco . . . 

681, 792 

520,  588 

53,  408 

1,  255,  788 

1,  273,  389 

San  Jose . .- . 

42,692 

27,  913 

32, 625 

2,  614 

105,  844 

115, 885 

Santa  Cruz 

Stockton  . 

27,  252 

30,  201 

19,  768 

1, 182 

78,  403 

107,  404 

COLORADO. 

Colorado  Springs 

15,  351 

85,  721 

.  22, 948 

'  124,  020 

270,  096 

Cripple  Creek _ _ 

4,  000 

40,  00C 

44,  000 

Denver: 

District  No.  1 . . . 

a  268,  829 

117,  407 

4,  000 

390,  236 

398,  549 

District  No.  2 . 

5,  000 

a  84,  517 

60,  648 

1,  266 

151,431 

347, 849 

District  No.  7. . . 

9,  600 

15,  000 

150 

24,  750 

24,  750. 

District  No.  17 . 

44,  256 

68,639 

1,514 

114,  409 

310,  534 

Leadviile . 

1,  766 

0 

37,  374 

3,  432 

42,  572 

57, 535 

Pueblo: 

District  No.  1 _ I _ 

19.  207 

38, 082 

57,  289 

69,  664 

District  No.  20 . 

15;  281 

36, 115 

427 

51,  823 

75.543 

Trinidad  *..... . . . . 

542 

33,  507 

33;  457 

CONNECTICUT. 

Ansonia . 

6,  302 

23,  026 

29,  329 

29, 329 

Brid  report . .  . 

32,  348 

119,  973 

244 

152,  565 

Bristol . . 

4,  448 

27,  946 

9, '844 

2,040 

44,  278 

46, 102 

Danbury . 

10,  628 

42,  759 

2,  933 

2,  281 

58,  601 

67, 101 

Greenwich . 

15,  371 

16,  973 

Hartford . 

111,  911 

32, 479 

a  126,  039 

12,  964 

283,  393 

325, 893 

Manchester : 

Town  schools  . . . 

2,  340 

11,  260 

a  4,  620 

_ 

234 

Ninth  district . 

19,  80S 

Meriden ....  . . 

14,  407 

78,  999 

&3, 406 

Middletown . 

New  Britain . . . 

370 

67, 147 

5,  433 

72,  950 

72,  950 

New  Haven . 

48,  708 

168,  604 

. 

343,  961 

561,  273 

871 , 196 

New  London . 

6,  928 

33,  500 

1,  069 

41,497 

Norwalk . 

10,  577 

6  34,  956 

15,384 

970 

61,  887 

109,  619 

Norwich  (Central  district) .... 

6,  576 

24, 108 

5.093 

35,  777 

46,  609 

*  Statistics  of  1896-97.  a  District  taxes.  6  Town  taxes. 


50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 

81 

82 

83 

84 

85 

86 

7 

88 

89 

90 
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(LE  11. — Statistics  of  receipts  of  public  schools  of  cities  of  over  8,000  inha ] 

Continued. 


City. 


Receipts  for  the  school  year  1897-98. 


ci 


'S  * 

0  a 
0 


Connecticut— continued. 


Rockville  (Yernon) - 

Stamford . 

Torrington . 

Wallingford . 

Water  bury . 

Windham . 


$4,  046 
9,835 


b  $17,  219 
55,  947 


DELAWARE. 
Wilmington . . 


DISTRICT  OE  COLUMBIA. 
Washington : 

First  8  divisions  . . 

Ninth  to  eleventh  divisions 


Jacksonville  , 
Key  West.... 
Pensacola 
Tampa . 


21,829 
4, 491 


24,  457 


114, 789 
b  25, 060 


160,  626 


Americus  . 
Athens.... 
Atlanta . . . 
Augusta  . . 
Brunswick 
Columbus . 
Macon  .... 

Rome . 

Savannah . 


Alton . 

Aurora : 

District  No.  4  (west) . 

District  No.  5  (east) . 

Austin . . 

Belleville . 

Bloomington . 

Cairo . 

Canton . 

Champaign . 

Chicago . 

Danville . 

Decatur . . . 

East  St.  Louis : 

District  No.  1 . 

District  No.  2,  T.  2  N.,  R. 
10  W. 

District  No.  2,  T.  2  N.,  R. 
9  W. 

Elgin . 

Evanston : 

District  No.  1 . 

No.  2  (South  Evanston).. 
No.  3  (North  Evanston)*. 

*  Statistics  of  1896-97. 


2,  647 


3,  579 

4,  038 
31,417 
45, 000 

5,  900 
9,133 

26,  658 
5,  600 
41,  900 


12,  080 
15, 497 
110, 582 


22,  728 

’’moo' 


3,101 


1, 

3, 

1, 

3, 

5. 

2, 

1, 

1, 

266, 

2, 

5, 


25,  796 

25,  280 
53,  000 
82,  695 
48,  893 
71,  465 


21,  905 


, 640,  693 
(50, 
75,  018 


3,  265 


5,  242 
3,373 


563 


75, 186 

66,  379 
36,  040 


a  $60 


$1,  097 
1,370 


723 


946 
5,  362 


7,  363 


8,  734 


0 

45,  000 


0 

50,  000 
600 
85, 000 


3,006 


19,977 
5,128 
22, 889 


116) 


59,  900 


65 

156 

0 

10,  000 
3,  000 
16,  000 
2,  376 
0 

100 


353 

554 
568 
4,043 
315 
2,  327 
34 
514 
141 
490,  673 
2,  069 
1,698 

1,873 


$22, 422 
67,- 152 


137, 564 
34, 914 


15,  724 
19,  692 
141, 999 
100,  000 
8,  900 
47, 861 
79,  034 
14,  200 
127, 000 


32,  256 

26,  905 
57,  221 
88,  296 
52,  919 
79, 630 
22,  304 
29,  095 
24,  702 
,  398,  212 
54,  700 
81, 817 

65,  038 


4,449 
1,917 
1,  236 


53 

299 


12 

124 


a  District  taxes. 


9,  744 


67,  627 
36, 727 
10, 070 

b  Town  ta 


T 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 

100 

101 

102 

103 

104 

105 

106 

107 

108 

109 

110 

111  j 

112 

113  I 

I 

114 

115 

116 

117 

118 

119 

120 

121 

122 

123 

124 

125 

126 

127 

128 

129 

130 

131 

132 

133 

134 

135 

136 

137 

138 

139 

140 

141 

142 

143 

144 

145 
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able  11. — Statistics  of  receipts  of  public  schools  of  cities  of  over  8,000  inhabitants — 

Continued. 


Receipts  for  the  school  year  1 897-1898. 


City. 

From  State  apportion¬ 
ment  or  taxes. 

From  city  appropria¬ 

tions  or  taxes. 

From  county  and  other 

taxes. 

From  all  other  sources. 

Total. 

Amount  available  for 

dqrjng  the  year. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

4> 

r 

ILLINOIS — continued. 

$68,  312 
61,  855 
45,  897 
108.  905 
35,  560 

$83,  636"- 
79, 126 
48,  510- 
162,  084 
36,  606- 

$3, 337 

2,  654 
7,  325 
2,  207 

$57,  750 
41,  680 
100,  575 
32,  450 

$768 

1,  562 

$333 

570 

. 

2,316 

1,771 

22,  843 
75, 711 

663 
2,  039 

25,  822 
79,  521 

31,  797T 
102,  23 1>. 

Moline . 

0 

2, 183 

136.  9751 

286 

39,  444 

98,  475- 

Pekin . 

Peoria . . . 

15.  466 
7,  993 

5,  200 
3,400 
6,480 

172 

871 

292. 102 
68,  700 
77, 106 
49,  029 
119,  433 

247 
200 
1,428 
539 
7, 237 

1,047 

669 

307, 816 
76,  893 
83,  734 
81,  047 
184,  821 

1,219 
12, 175 

418,103: 
82,  940 - 
185,  098 

156,  807 

157,  048  - 

1,  625  - 
15,  320 

Quincy . . 

Rockford . 

Rock  Island . 

28,  079 
1,  671 

Springfield . 

Sterling : 

The  Lincoln  schools* . 

The  Sterling  schools . I 

10,  635 

The  Wallace  schools 

Rtreator . _ . 

; . ;;;; 

50,  990 

47,830 
5,  840 

50,990 

64,  697 
13,  520 
10,  729 
28,  723 
26.  000 
35,  635 
179,  203 
115, 722 
25,  804 

74,  70C'r 

[ 

123, 25SS- 
13,  520' 

INDIANA. 

Anderson . 

i 

15,  708 
7,680 

1, 159 

o : 

248 

1,317 

Bloomington  * . 

0 

Brazil . 

Columbus . 

6,  078 
4,  000 
11,307 

21,  328 

32, 799- 
26,  200 
38,  564 
182,  303- 
175,  728 
29,  643< 

Crawfordsville . 

22,  000 
24,  328 

Elkhart . 

Evansville . 

Fort  Wayne . 

! . 

Frankfort . 

6,  589 

18,833  | 

382 

Goshen  . 

Hammond . 

7,  944 

14,  673 

9,  858 

32,  475 
49,  794 
524,  085 

Huntington . 

72, 103' 
784, 085  a 
20,  776 
61,  537 
106,  747 
23,  530  - 
54,  054- 

Indianapolis . 

115,  207 

392,  329 

16,  548 

Jeffersonville . 

Kokomo . 

8,  374 
47,617 
6,  394 
30,  732 

... 

30,  715 
22, 260 
(16,7 
3,444 

1,244 

40, 333 
71,578 
23, 530 
34, 176 

Lafayette  . . 

1,701 

347 

Laporte . . . 

89) 

Logansport* . 

Madison . 

Marion . 

54,  311 

69,  953' 

Michigan  City . 

Muncie* . 

14, 164 
22, 789 

51,  561 
2, 321 

419 

25, 142  i 

430 

0  j 

66,  574 
50,  252 

102,  249  ' 
79,115 

Hew  Albany . 

Peru . 

Richmond . 

. 

75,  335 
18, 120 
72,  709 
129, 155 

115, 589- 
22,  066 
80,  728- 
146,  425- 

Shelby  ville . 

6,  574 

11,241 

17 

289  : 

South  Bend  * . 

Terre  Haute . 

36,  443 

6,  097 

86,  477 

138 

Valparaiso . 

Vincennes . 

8,  830 

15, 178 

1,763 

25,  .771 

49,  694 

Wabash . 

Washington . 

. . 

*  Statistics  of  1896-97. 
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City. 


146 

147 

148 

149 

150 

151 

152 

153 

154 

155 

156 

157 

158 

159 

160 
161 
162 

163 

164 

165 

166 
167 


168 

169 

170 

171 

172 

173 

174 

175 

176 

177 

178 

179 

180 


181 

182 

183 

184 

185 

186 

187 

188 

189 

190 

191 

192 


193 

194 

195 


Boone . . 

Burlington - 

Cedar  Bapids  . . 

Clinton. . 

Council  Bluffs.. 

Creston . . 

Davenport - 

Des  Moines : 
North  Side 
East  Side. . . 
West  Side*. 

Dubuque . 

Fort  Dodge - 

Fort  Madison  .. 
Iowa  City  *..... 

Keokuk . 

Marshalltown. . 

Muscatine . 

Oskaloesa* . 

Ottumwa . 

Sioux  City . 

W  aterloo : 

East  Side  . . 
West  Side.. 


Arkansas  City 

Atchison . 

Emporia . 

Fort  Scott. - 

Hutchison . 

Kansas  City... 

Lawrenee . 

Leavenworth.. 

Ottawa . 

Parsons* . 

Pittsburg . 

Topeka . . 

Wichita . 


KENTUCKY. 


Bowling  Green  *  . . 

Covington  * . 

Frankfort: 

White  schools. . 

Colored  schools 

Henderson . 

Hopkinsville . 

Lexington* . 

Louisville . 

Maysville* . 

Newport*. . 

Owensboro . 

Paducah _ _ 


LOUISIANA. 


Baton  Itouge. 
New  Orleans  . 
Shreveport. . . 


Beceipts  for  the  school  year  1897-98. 


$3,000 

0 

8,200 
5,958 
9,  222 
2,525 
11,919 

2,  782 
8,121 
10, 456 
12,663 
2,275 
3,633 
4,524 


3,726 

5,  886 

6,  400 

10,"  687 


1,510 


5*  * 

U 

h® 

y  n 
o 

a 

o 


$36, 000 
86,  833 
0 


34,  767 
58,  356 


26,  395 
30,"  559 


41,578 
”23,’  500 
1 14,  656 


17, 796 


3,964 
2,  600 
3,  773 
2,694 
12,  068 
3, 161 
6,469 
2,  261 
1,969 
3, 184 
10, 077 

6,  010  I 


6, 149 
43,  022 

3,  800 
2, 190 
7,  000 


24,  680 
157,  769 
3,988 
22,  896 
6,  959 
10,  549 


21, 177 
21, 923 
107, 158 
18,  275 
51,  224 
17, 885 
a  16,  281 
22,231 
105,  088 
62,  750 


10,  569 
51,010 

4, 107 
2,  000 
9,000 


$8,  504 
85,  200 
53,  483 
83,  964 
27,  800 
117, 174 


113, 432 
87,  600 


17,  042 


0 

47,  500 


37,  847 


9,  228 


42,  541 
343, 551 
8,188 
29, 172 
23,  519 
30,  819 


110, 000 


4,  470 


12,  000 


$1,  245 
6,  200 
537 
2, 127 
1,110 
6, 132. 

1,661 
779 
2,  527 
10L 
371 


♦532 


1,628 

1,646 


2, 160 
165’ 


1, 182 


1,  465 
1,  373 
17 
1,365 
1,826 
71 
252. 
141 
4, 118 
565 


$96,  582 
99,609 
59,  978 
95,  313 
31, 435 
135,  225 

39,  210 
67,  256 
126,  415 
100,  364 
29,  041 


35,  615 


46,  932 
55,  032 
29,900 


127,  503 


226 
21,  089 

5,  583 
633 
200 


779 

,014 

712 

201 

741 

240 


233, 000 


42,  993 
37,  400 

26,  415 
25, 990 

lib,  243 
22, 801 
59,  519 
20,  217 

27,  730 
25,  556 

119,  283 
69,  325 


16,  944 
117,  457 

13, 490 
4,  823 
16,  200 


68,  000 
508,  334 
17,  358 
52, 269 
31,  219 
41,  608 


398, 000 


>  b0 
ejO 


$39,  000 
103,  207 
105,  305 
66,  210 
138,  391 
36, 132 
151,  851 

39,  417 
171,  986 
164,  310 
100,  425 
44,  092 


35,  615 


77, 605 
68, 840 


171,  506 


19,411 


47,  440 
37,  400 
30,  870 
37,  714 
119, 243 


69,  091 
20,  667 
34,  917 
26,  561 
134, 125 
71,354 


17,  583 
117,  457 

16,  249 
4,  823 
22,  200 


70,  650 
614,  778 
17,  502 
73,  728 
37, 119 
44,  098 


409,  024 


Statistics  of  1896-97. 
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Beceipts  for  the  school  year  1897-1 

98. 

o 

CO 

City. 

From  State  apportion¬ 
ment  or  taxes. 

From  city  appropria¬ 

tions  or  taxes. 

From  county  and  other 

taxes. 

From  all  other  sources. 

o 

H 

Amount  available  for 

during  the  year. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

MAINE. 

196 

$10,  236 
7,699 
14,  504 
6,  302 
12,  763 

$36,  500 

0 

$379 
10, 544 

$47, 115 
26,  665 

$47, 115 
-33, 169 

197 

8,  422 
39,  903 
16,  698 
i8,  300 

198 

401 

55,  078 
27,  081 
31,  457 

199 

81 

200 

394 

31,457 
15,  049 

201 

6,  253 
19,  865 
27,  427 

7,  500 

$546 

246 

750 

-15,049 
47,  611 

202 

27,  500 

47,  611 
155, 199 
21,488 

203 

127,  772 
15,  300 

0 

0 

155, 199 

204 

6;  168 
7,  072 

0 

21 

22,  017 

205 

10,  000 

143 

17, 215 

20,  682 

MARYLAND. 

206 

59,  423 

1,  356,  700 

4,300 

1,  420,  424 

207 

208 

Frederick 

1. . 

209 

Hagerstown .... 

| . 

! . 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

210 

Adams . . 

0 

36,  455 
21,  500 

0 

0 

36,  455 
21,  532 

36,  455 
21,  532 

211 

Ames  bury  _ _ 

0 

0 

32 

212 

Attleboro  . . 

33,  526 
46,  000 
3,  048,  047 
116,  000 
127, 129 
468,  887 
90,  025 

213 

Beverly  . . 

0 

410 

46, 410 
3,  090,  334 
117,  609 

46,  410 

214 

Boston . . 

0 

0 

42,  287 
1,  609 

3,  090,  334 
117,  610 
130,  514 
471,  329 
140,  657 
68.  379 
38,  502 

215 

Brockton . . . 

216 

Brookline, _ ; _ _ _ 

3,385 
2,442 
5,  752 

130,  514 
471,  329 
105,  657 
41, 168 

217 

Cambridge . . . 

218 

Chelsea . . 

9,  880 

219 

Chicopee . . . 

220 

Clinton . . 

0 

38,  500 

0 

0 

| 

221 

Danvers  . . . 

222 

Everett* _ _ _ ...... _ 

:::::::::: 

223 

Fall  Biver . 

209,  996  1 
114, 174 
57,  675 

. 

359,  316 
114.  432 

224 

Fitchburg. . . . . 

0 

0 

258 

225 

Framingham . 

1,  061 

187 

58,  923 
38, 127 

58,  923 
78,  954 
83, 060 

226 

Gardner . 

0 

36,  650 

0 

1,477 

227 

Gloucester . 

83,  060 

228 

Greenfield . ^ . 

!  • 

229 

Haverhill . . 

231 

116,  000 
137,  146 
44,  500 

0 

1,597 

117,  828 

117,  828 

230 

Holyoke*  . . . . 

137, 146 
46, 940 
160, 133 

231 

Hyde  Park . 

i 

232 

Lawrence . . . 

159, 779 

353 

160, 133 

233 

Leominster . 

234 

Lowell . . . 

0 

|  '  224,  000 

211,  911 

0 

6,832 

230,  832 
211,911 
194,  650 
52,  718 
90,  450 
56,348 
29, 130 
33,  508 
248,  954 
40,  920 
161,  328 

487,  413 
231,  911 
263,  650 

235 

Lynn. . . 

236 

Malden . 

185,  307 
52,  500 
90,  450 

9,343 

237 

Marlboro . . . . 

0 

0 

218 

117,  718 
90,  450 

238 

Medford . 

239 

Melrose* . . . 

56,  400 
29, 130 
33,  508 
251,873 
40,  920 
161,  328 
161,  759 
77,  443 
34, 250 

240 

Milford . 

29, 100 
33,  300 

30 

241 

Natick . 

208 

2,823 

242 

N  e  w  Bedford . . 

246, 131 

243 

Newburyport . 

o 

39, 100 

o 

1,820 
2, 199 

244 

Newton . .* . 

159, 129 

245 

North  Adams _ _ _ 

161,  060 
-  75, 476 

699 

246 

Northampton . 

o 

1,107 

860 

77, 443 

247 

Peabody*  . . . . 

o 

33,  650 

600 

34,  250 

248 

Pittsfield . 

o 

77,  996 
32,  540 
93,  500 

0 

0 

77,996 

163,  287 

249 

Plymouth . 

0 

0 

0 

34,  480 

250 

Quincy . . . . 

93,  500 

251 

Bevere . 

!  44, 463 
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City. 


252 

253 

254 

255 

256 

257 

258 

259 

260 
261 
262 

263 

264 

265 


266 

267 

268 

269 

270 

271 

272 

273 

274 

275 

276 

277 

278 


280 

281 

282 

283 

284 

285 

286 

287 

288 

289 

290 

291 

292 

293 

294 

295 


296 

297 

298 

299 

300 

301 

302 


Massachusetts— continued. 


Salem . 

Somerville . 

Southbridge . 

Spencer  . 

Springfield . 

Taunton . 

AVakefield . 

Waltham . 

Watertown . 

Westfield . 

West  Springfield. 

Weymouth . 

Woburn* . 

Worcester . 


MICHIGAN. 


Adrian . 

Alpena  . . 

Ann  Arbor . . 

Battle  Creek . 

Bay  City . . 

Detroit . . 

Escanaba . . 

Flint . 

Grand  Haven . 

Grand  Rapids . 

Holland . 

Iron  Mountain . . 

Ironwood . . 

Isbpeming* . 

Jackson: 

District  No.  1  *  . 

District  No.  17  * 

Kalamazoo . . 

Lansing . . 

Ludington . 

Manistee . 

Marquette . 

Menominee . 

Muskegon . 

Owosso . 

Port  Huron . 

Saginaw : 

East  side . 

West  side . 

Sault  Ste.  Marie - 

Traverse  City . 

West  Bay  City . 


MINNESOTA. 


Brainerd 
Duluth  *  .... 
Faribault  ... 
Mankato  .... 
Minneapolis. 
Red  Wing... 
St.  Cloud.... 

303  |  St.  Paul . 

304  |  Stillwater... 

305  !  Winona . 


Receipts  for  the  school  year  1897-98. 


*  • 


$3,  359 
6,  463 
3,697 


14,019 
108,  299 
3,564 
3,689 

2,  507 
35,  262 

3,  435 
3,615 

3,  347 
4,787 

4,  084 
3,784 

15,  397 

5,  846 


6,  949 
4, 145 
7,959 
9,  070 
1,170 
8  678 

12,  067 
8,  670 
6,  000 
2,  773 
6,208 


In 


$118  963 
290,  400 
*  17,  975 
26,  935 
494,  641 
118,  000 
32,  250 
71,  327 


52, 497 


5,  224 
31,551 
3,948 


103,  211 
1,994 
3,215 


6,148 
13,  064 


41,  375 
51,  515 
503,  278 


22,  281 
15, 563 
39, 107 
55, 185 
72,  306 
820,  686 
7,  000 
34, 577 
14,  821 
357, 140 
18,  630 
27, 780 
37, 789 
42,  000 

29,  077 
20,  436 
54,  567 
47,  457 

33,  682 
41,  555 
25,  934 

34,  054 
56,  383 
27,  965 
36,  032 

78,  324 
46,  458 

22,  900 

23,  063 
37, 330 


17,  458 
269, 115 


$1,  959 
0 


$286 

0 

331 

491 

1,426 

768 

1,213 

0 


442,  946 


658 
87 
1,  299 
5,781 


38,  297 
14,  151 


7,297 

""780 

5,000 

697 

1,224 

296 


156 


4,  013 


271 


1,209 
863 
17,  291 


(22, 015) 


51,183 


35.  220 
6,  577 


6,  254 
‘"826 
i,  692 

1, 169 


6,  473 
1,072 
576 
11.  430 


1,919 
4,649 
35,  541 
72 
168 
2,313 
1,845 

323 

98 

11,840 

923 

7,014 

815 


16,  687 
"*405 


2,  704 
1.  986 


1,064 


7,871 

311 


15,  932 
979 


9, 614 
2, 061 
606 


$121,  208 
290,  400 


27, 426 
496,  067 
118, 768 
33,  463 
71,  327 


58,  751 


42, 201 
51,  515 
504,  971 


27, 467 
22, 113 
50,  576 
62,  038 
86,  901 
978, 712 

24,  715 
40, 185 
21,977 

327,  943 
22,  137 
38,  890 
43,  449 
49,  412 

38, 484 

25,  015 
84,  028 
54,522 

40,  696 
49,  475 
30,  079 

41,  013 
86,  153 
29,  895 
45, 115 

93,  095 
57,  385 
29,  000 

26,  900 


23,  891 
309,  400 
21, 550 


562,  089 
26,  998 
25,  230 
429,  614 
43,  429 
71,  430 


is  ® 


$121,  208 
290,  400 
*  19,  291 
27,  426 
496, 067 
118,  768 
33,  463 
71, 327 


74,  005 


101,876 
51, 515 
504,  971 


30,  990 

26,  055 
55,  936 
71,  289 
93,  504 

978, 712 

27,  015 

45,  259 
34,  607 

384,  344 
30,  914 

46,  587 
43, 494 
49, 412 

44,  801 
27, 128 
112,  249 
86, 116 
40,  794 
77, 118 
32, 991 
51,  949 
103, 653 
31, 304 
45, 115 

93,  095 
68,631 
30,  801 
27, 456 

47,  378 


23, 891 
483,  581 
25,  375 


723,  370 
42,  877 
25,  280 
430,  332 
81,745 
93,844 
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306 

307 

308 

309 

310 


311 

312 

313 

314 

315 

316 

317 

318 

319 

320 

321 

322 

323 

324 

325 

326 

327 


328 

329 

330 


331 

332 

333 

334 

335 

336 

337 

338 

339 

340 


341 

342 

343 

344 

345 

346 

347 


348 

349 

350 

351 

352 


Receipts  for  the  school  year  1897- 


City. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Columbus  . 
Jackson*  . 
Meridian. . 
Natchez  *  . 
Vicksburg 1 


Carthage . 

Chillicothe 

Clinton  * . 

Hannibal . 

Independence . 
Jefferson  City. 

J  oplin . 

Kansas  City  .. 

Moberly  * . 

Nevada  . 

St.  Charles  . 

St.  Joseph _ 

St.  Louis . 

Sedalia . 

Springfield 

Trenton . 

AVebb  City.... 


Butte  * . 

G-reat  Falls. 
Helena 


Beatrice . 

Fremont . 

Grand  Island.. 

Hastings . 

Kearney . 

Lincoln  . . 

Nebraska  City 

Omaha . . 

Plattsmouth  .. 
South  Omaha  . 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 


Concord  (Union  Hist.) . 

Hover . 

Keene  (Union  Dist  )  .. 

Laconia . 

Manchester  * . 

Nashua . . 

Portsmouth  * . 


NEW  JERSE\. 


Atlantic  City 

Bayonne  . 

Bridgeton  * . . . 

Camden  * . 

Elizabeth  *  . . . 


-  ® 

I9 

U 


$3,  840 

4,  500 

5,  400 

6,  027 
4,  679 


16,  034 
1,640 
3.  449 
a  42, 533 


«  3, 936 
7,  249 
58,  573 
4, 695 
2, 160 


20,  949 
142,  652 
5,  510 
a  7,  540 


8,  357 
1,227 
2,  940 


4,  566 
4,  439 
4,  360 
4,194 
4,  279 
19,  276 


cS 

u 

o 

.*tn  (C 

©  a 
o 

a'5 

o 


$2,  200 
9.  200 
13,  500 
7,  401 
10,  862 


12,  100 


$1,  500 


1,352 
2,  361 


12, 155 
2,  000 
14, 199 


I  30, 597 
388,  316 
15,  832 


15, 120 


1,  330,  999 


b  2,  692 


130, 572 
31, 176 


51, 136 


6,  840 


30, 368 
997 
15,  761 


3,  870 
30, 310 
1,  003 


21,  847 
37,  798 
a  12,  800 


13,163 
11, 142 
27,  516 
13, 122 
4,000 
40,  2°- 


108,  425 


143,  406 
149,  727 
43, 068 
48,  280 


19,  988 
57,  847 


8,  961 
4,  687 


$2,  625 


1,000 

445 


,  100 
390 
302 
977 


1,976 
43,  555 
6,453 
340 


5, 168 
178,  846 
29, 715 
1,390 


10, 128 
16,  452 
53, 441 


(30,  240) 


9,232 
32, 164 
8,  814 


101,540 
24,  000 
34,  207 


33,000 
54,  000 
12, 157 
112, 805 


550 

0 


9,  225 


1,450 


181 

125 

115 


585 

6,215 


2,  533 
2,  272 
184 


279,  368 


39,  467 


10,  413 
1,485 
822 


5,  566 
1,993 


16,  546 


$8,  665 
15,  200 
19,  900 
15,  225 


32,  289 
16, 130 
17,  950 
43,  510 


15, 890 
39,  822 
490,  444 
26,  980 
17,  620 


169,  523 
1,802,  224 
78. 293 
59,  902 


19,  008 


139, 110 
52,516 
60,  902 


27,  275 
26, 483 
31,  876 
29,  977 
27, 003 
113, 129 


438, 929 


76,  547 


50,  013 
34,  646 
25,  397 


105,  960 
59,  876 
37,  203 


71,  393 
101,023 
24,  957 
136,  510 


£  S® 


-e  S3 

g* 

o 

E 

◄ 


$8,665 
16,  701 
19,  900 
15,  253 
41,  237 


34, 548 
17,  980 
36,  418 


19,  365 
44,  753 
607,  906 
26,  981 
17, 620 
26, 181 
207, 045 
,  802,  224 
100,  987 
79,  598 


25,545 


158,  917 
67,564 
76,568 


27, 275 
26,  483 
32,  347 
32,211 
28,  026 
138, 129 


438,  929 
"92,’ 001 


50,013 

*29*170 


105,  960 
62, 670 


71,  393 
113, 170 
25,  398 
214, 455 
123,000 


Statistics  of  1896-97. 
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City. 


Receipts  for  the  school  year  1897-98. 


From  State  apportion¬ 

ment  or  taxes. 

From  city  appropria¬ 

tions  or  taxes. 

From  county  and  other 

taxes. 

From  all  other  sources. 

Total. 

Amount  available  for 

during  the  year. 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

$11,  000 

$5,  000 

$16,  000 

80,  292 

63, 176 

$2, 110 

$145,  578 

255’  839 

473,  564 

729,  403 

948,  933 

20j  459 

a  33,  000 

53,  459 

60,  371 

llj  646 

12,  354 

$3, 156 

28, 156 

28, 156 

12,  317 

26,  434 

799 

39,  550 

41,  579 

348, 206 

246,  000 

278 

594,  484 

901,  200 

b  26,  751 

21,  386 

709 

48,  846 

48,  846 

36,  696 

18, 098 

403 

55, 197 

55,  818 

b  26, 331 

42,  552 

1,  300 

70, 183 

105,  183 

121,  893 

117,  045 

912 

239,  850 

244,  308 

13, 977 

16,  949 

30,  926 

48, 926 

13,  665 

18, 680 

232 

32,  578 

34,  671 

20,  606 

44, 465 

16,  420 

81, 491 

83,  504 

10,  594 

10,  000 

1,900 

22, 494 

57,  494 

18, 733 

22, 600 

41,  333 

46,  572 

b 85, 513 

32,  613 

78, 470 

196’,  596 

46, 261 

228. 535 

3,  060 

277,  856 

374,  075 

8,  925 

40,  280 

1, 534 

50,  739 

53,  454 

15,  734 

70,  079 

954 

86,  767 

99, 148 

27, 146 

0 

0 

1, 577 

28,  723 

35,  225 

25, 878 

123,  264 

1, 269 

150,  411 

150,  997 

161,414 

1,  071, 171 

397 

1,  232,  982 

1,  764,  543 

10,  583 

34,  801 

. 

219 

45,  603 

47,  319 

5,  348 

23,  570 

0 

349 

29,  267 

30,  504 

4,  055 

12,  900 

839 

17,  794 

19,  600 

7, 105 

33,  782 

| 

645 

41.  532 

59,  373 

20,  355 

86,  500 

. 

2,106 

108,  961 

129,  374 

7,  976 

27,  370 

0 ! 

501 

35,  847 

47,  964 

5, 115 

25, 499 

7,  756 

38,  370 

54,  892 

8,831 

35,  025 

352 

44,  208 

49,  712 

8,015 

30,  372 

301 

38,  688 

38,  688 

4,  856  j 

12,  000 

[  1, 935 

18,  791 

30, 147 

9, 159  I 

30, 800 

. 

4,  351 

44,  310 

46,  561 

13,  980 

64,  897 

7,  005^ 

85,  882 

85,  882 

5,874 

27,  957 

0 

205 

34,  036 

36,  926 

7,484 

34,  855 

0 

1,025 

43,  364 

46,  370 

3,  342 

14,  484 

593 

18,  419 

19,  685 

1, 625 

13, 105 

14,  730 

20,  257 

1,101 

6,311 

30 

7,  442 

7,  895 

8, 143 

37,  683 

72 

45,  898 

86,  336 

5,  049 

20, 486 

0 

356 

25,  871 

25,  871 

10,  783 

43,  436 

15,  504 

69,  723 

77, 158 

7,  654 

31,  875 

0 

1,185 

40,  714 

84,  270 

1,021 

104,  249 

3, 407 

108,  677 

233,  999 

12,  844 

72, 087 

0 

3, 113 

88,  044 

88,  484 

8,  267 

67,  809 

1,179 

77,  255 

188, 173 

16,  028,  802 

8,  324 

53,  433 

1,233 

62,  990 

99,  360 

6,  809 

29, 177 

112 

36,  098 

36,  098 

7,  666 

19,  258 

1,  077 

28,  001 

35,  537 

6,  991 

39,  250 

1,844 

48,  085 

59,  863 

11, 962 

55,  000 

0 

1, 108 

68,  070 

68,  070 

353 

354 

355 

356 

357 

358 

359 

360 

361 

362 

363 

364 

365 

366 

367 

368 


370 


371 

372 

373 

374 

375 

376 

377 

378 
i  379 
!  380 
;  381 
j  382 
'  383 
|  384 

385 

386 
!  387 

388 

389 

390 

391 

392 

393 

394 

395 

396 

397 

398 

399 

400 

401 

402 

403 

404 

405 

406 

407 


new  jersey — continued. 


Harrison . 

Hoboken* . 

Jersey  City . 

Long  Branch*. . . 

Millville . 

Morristown . 

Newark* . 

New  Brunswick51 

Orange . 

Passaic . 

Paterson . 

Perth  Amboy  . . . 
Phillipsburg 

Plainfield . 

Rahway . 

Town  of  Union. . 
Trenton* . 


NEW  MEXICO. 


Albuquerque 


NEW  YORK. 


Albany . . 

Amsterdam . . 

Auburn . 

Batavia . 

Binghamton . 

Buffalo . . 

Cohoes* . 

Corning . 

Cortland . 

Dunkirk . . 

Elmira . 

Geneva . . 

Glens  Falls . 

Gloversviile  * . . 

Hornellsville  * . . 

Hudson . . 

Ithaca  . 

Jamestown . 

Johnston . 

Kingston : 

Kingston  school  district ..[ 

Dist.  No.  2* . f 

Dist.  No.  3 . 

Dist.  No.  4 . { 

Lansingburg . I 

Little  Falls* . 

Lockport* . 

Malone . ! 

Middleton . . 

Mount  Yernon . . 

Newburgh . 

New  Rochelle . 

New  York . 

Niagara  Falls . . 

North  Tonawanda . . 

Ogdensburg* . 

Olean . . 

Oswego . 


:  Statistics  of  1896-97. 


a  District  taxes. 


b  State  and  county  taxes. 


Tai 

408  | 

409 

410 

411 

412 

418 

414 

415 

416 

417 

418 

419 

420 

421 

422 

423 

424 

425 

426 

427 

428 

429 

430 

431 

432 

433 

434 

435 

436 

437 

438 

439 

440 

441 

442 

443 

444 

445 

446 

447 

448 

449 

450 

451 

452 

453 

454 

455 

456 

457 

458 

459 

460. 
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[r®  11. — Statistics  of  receipts  of  public  schools  of  cities  of  over  8,000  inhabitants — 

Continued. 


City. 


Receipts  for  the  school  year  1897-98. 


2  8 
M 

§*5 


new  YORK— continued. 


Peekskill : 

District  No.  7 

District  No.  8 

Plattsburg  * . 

Port  Chester . 

Port  Jervis . 

Poughkeepsie  * . . . 

Rensselaer . 

Rochester . 

Rome . 

Saratoga  Springs. 

Schenectady . 

Sing  Sing . 

Syracuse . 

Tonawanda . 

Troy . . . 

Utica . 

Watertown . 

W  ater  vKet . 

Yonkers . 


$2,316 
1,  746  I 
6,276 


7,560 
11,  777 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 


Asheville  ... 
Charlotte. . . . 

Durham . 

Goldsboro . . . 
Newbern 
Raleigh  * . . . . 
Wilmington. 
Winston  .... 


NORTH  DAKOTA. 


Fargo 


85.  838 
6, 836 
8,  062 
10,  000 
4,  385 
53,  010 
5,551 
30,  622 
26,  554 
12,  638 
6, 148 
16,  969 


10,  500 


7,900 


$13, 179 
11, 116 
18,  809 


24, 119 
52,  000 


485, 

24, 

44, 

32, 

18, 

380, 

29, 

124, 

113, 

68, 

17, 

186, 


$141 

’5,135* 


$368 

350 


1,188 
12,  253 


6,  000 


1,  406 


952 
2,  295 
1,  298 

1,  670 
4,  075 
7,304 
1, 139 
1,659 

44,  648 

2,  274 

74 
2,  301 


11,500 


$16,  007 
13,  212 
30,  220 


32, 867 
76,  030 


572,  540 
33,  898 
54, 152 
43,  670 
27, 159 
440,  438 
36,  680 
157,  938 
184, 202 
83,  085 
25,  007 
205,  958 


19,400 


13.  253 
34,  002 


36.  358 
98,  625 


788,  035 
33,  898 
55,  054 
43,  760 
29,  080 
761,  307 
92,  686 
158, 914 
251,  527 
109,  085 
79,  076 
311,  502 


16,  500 


19, 400 


Akron*  . . 

Alliance  * . 

Ashtabula . 

Beilaire . 

Cambridge . 

Canton . 

Chillicothe* . 

Cincinnati . 

Circleville* . 

Cleveland . 

Columbus . 

Dayton* . 

Defiance . 

Delaware . 

East  Liverpool  * . 

Elyria. . . 

Findlay*... . 

Fostoria . 

Fremont . 

Hamilton . 

Ironton . 

Lancaster* . 

Lima* . . . . 

Lorain . .' 

Mansfield . 


120,  924 


18,  247 


24,  294 

25,  067 


15,  799 
620 
317 
1,  593 


13, 429 


95,  034 


492 


1,  070 


146, 

3, 

154, 

49, 

18, 

O 

3, 

6, 


822,  343  . . 

3,  097^706  I””""" 
(421,  905) 

174,767  I . 

18,102  |  525 

(18,  571) 

25, 000-  0 

28,  374 


24,  501 
11,468 
22,  865 
3,474 
2,  908 


22,  538 


1,915 


10, 130 


31,328 
58, 178 


708 

0 

831 


23,  247 


604 


85 


150,  875 
28,  196 
28, 571 
24, 159 


110,  025 


240,  325 

35,  671 

36,  478 
27, 169 


993,  309 
45, 965 
,  275,  341 
474, 389 
195,  866 
22,  092 
22. 630 

31,  000 

32,  493 


27,  350 
26, 571 


194. 145 
62.  202 
1, 182,  576 
50,  265 
2, 172,  594 
710,  710 
361,  978 
44,  462 
38,  715 
37,  000 
44,  951 
99,  415 
41,  519 
28,  392 


12, 130 


4,408 


646  i 


39,  818 
65,  262 


24,  991 
89, 173 
65,115 
106,  223 


*  Statistics  of  1S96-97 


Ta 

461 

462 

463 

46t 

465 

466 

467 

468 

469 

470 

471 

472 

473 

474 

475 

476 

477 

478 

479 

480 

481 

482 

483 

484 

485 

486 

487 

498 

489 

490 

491 

492 

493 

494 

495 

496 

497 

498 

499 

500 

501 

502 

503 

504 

505 

506 

507 

508 

509 

510 

511 

512 

513 

514 
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lk  11. — Statistics  of  receipts  of  public  schools  of  cities  of  over  8,000  inhabitants — 

Continued. 


Receipts  for  the  school  year  1897- 

-98. 

© 

tc 

d 

City. 

From  State  apportion¬ 

ment  or  taxes. 

From  city  appropria¬ 

tions  or  taxes. 

From  county  and  other 

taxes. 

From  all  other  sources. 

• 

1 

03 

© 

H 

Amount  available  for 

during  the  year. 

i 

2 

JJ 

4 

5 

O 

7 

ohio— continued. 

$5,  023 

$34, 285 

$374 

$39,  682 

$39,  682 
55,  296 

3,360 

$20,  937 

926 

25,  223 

31 y 576 

50,  634 

2,  891 
2,  528 
6,  890 

16,711 
13, 771 
43,  027 
22,  927 
33,  667 
32,  396 

1,  336 

20, 938 
17, 118 
50,  446 

27,  952 
28, 573 
80, 939 
43,  834 

819 

529 

3, 126 
6,  523 
6,  864 
2,  929 
4,402 
14, 163 
6,  790 
4,932 
26,  009 

691 

26,  744 
40, 190 
40, 170 
29,  839 

49,  501 
73,  229 

910 

25,  330 
24, 012 
95.  964 

1,580 

527 

54,  832 

55,  261 
141, 909 

60,  365 

. 

28,  941 
111,  161 

312 

722 

30, 476 

807 

38,  073 
33,  791 
272, 817 

Tiffin  * . 

28,859 

l 

49, 103 

Toledo . . 

244,313 

2,  495 

1,001,125 

Van  Wert  . . 

W  a.rreTi  _ _ _ 

4,089 
19,  405 

25,  454 

30,  387 
19,451 

52,  422 
35, 844 

Wellston 

i 

46 

Xenia  . 

Youngstown . 

Zanesville . . 

18,  057 

109,  023 

1, 190 

128,270 

209, 792 

OKLAHOMA. 

- 

Oklahoma,  City  . . _  _  ... 

1,  108 

1,982 
20,  316 

701 

10,  606 

j  12, 415 

12,  415 

OREGON. 

Astoria* . 

10,  090 

0 

10,  230 
242,  099 

138 

j 

22,  340 
263,  918 

36, 892 

Portland . 

1,503 

411,522 

41,790 

Salem* . 

3,  003 

11,511 

11,547 

| 

38 

26, 099 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Allegheny . 

97, 619 

357, 532 
87,  246 
92,  793 

28, 133 
322 

483,  284 
121,  754 

871, 842 

Allentown . 

33,  459 
31,  035 
8,879 

727 

136,  747 

Altoona . 

o  1 

929 

124,  757 

148,  495 

Beaver  Falls . 

18,  961 

970 

28,  810 

37,  256 

Brad  dock . 

10, 175 

52, 170 

277  j 

197 

62,  819 

62,  820 

Bradford . 

11,  785 
9,  904 
i  12, 504 

43,  253 
28, 115 

703 

55,  741 

101, 170 
56,  842 

Butler . 

22  | 

666 

38,  707 

Carbonda.le . _ . 

28,  475 

240 

41,  219 

53, 952 

Carlisle . 

10,  768 

13,  125 

196 

24,  089 
21,  398 

46,  404 

Chambersburg . 

8,472 

12,531 
54,  877 

. 

395 

21,  398 

Chester  ........ 

22,  088 

76,  965 

143, 786 
30,  806 

Columbia . 

Connellsville 

11,  027 

19,  474 

° 

305 

30,  806 

11  □  Boi  s . . . 

7,  731 

11,361  | 
19,  574 

29 

19, 121 
29,  395 

20, 193 

Dunmore* . 

9,  619 

179 

23 

32,  379 

Easton . 

15,  957 
39,  642 
37, 163 
10,  814 

5,  653 
21,  575 

62,  639 
149,  647 
142, 990 
36,  759 

1,  291 

80 

79,  967 

84,  984 

Erie . 

188 

1,450 

190,  927 

296, 945 

Harrisburg . 

495 

180,  649 

201,  912 

Hazelton . 

957 

48, 530 

52,  099 

34,  311 

Johnstown . 

(57,  ( 
64,  858 

)22) 

2,  288 

1,  481 

79,  984 

184,  723 

Lancaster . 

34,  745 
14,307 

374 

102, 265 

112, 832 

Lebanon _  _ _ 

29,  417 

237 

43,  961 

55,  427 

"MeTCeesport _ _ _ 

19,  985 
15,  271 
11,392 

68, 694 
14, 089 

3,121 

91,  800 
29,  527 

120, 182 

Malianoy  City . 

Meadville  . . . . ; 

167 

38,  096 

27,  483 

2,078 

40,  953 

46,023 

*  Statistics  of  1896  97. 
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Table  111 — Statistics  of  receipts  of  public  schools  of  cities  of  over  StOOO  inhabitants — 

Continued. 


City. 

L 

Receipts  for  the  school  year  1897- 

98. 

Amount  available  for  use 

during  the  year. 

From  State  apportion¬ 
ment  or  taxes. 

From  city  appropria¬ 

tions  or  taxes. 

2 

o 

a 

«  <e 

a  $ 

o 

o 

a 

o 

« 

From  all  other  sources. 

1 

1 

1 

.‘5 

4 

5 

7 

PENNSYLVANIA— continued. 

515 

$9  036 

$15,  451 

$470 

$24,  957 

$29,  625 

516 

9  781 

21,  444 

45  j 

3l!  270 

33!  378 

517 

fi  son 

20  000 

25,  500 

25, 500 

518 

16^  295 

35, '700 

88,’  509 

519 

17,  827 

34,  753 

1,261 

53,  841 

106, 747 

520 

Oil  City* . 

9,  351 

34,  064 

52,  252 

521 

4, 804, 191 

522 

8  892 

11,  355 

416 

20,  663 

24, 157 

523 

239  098 

924, 136 

1,  576,  401 

524 

9,  911 

31, 434 

525 

11,  400 

9,  457 

45 

20,  902 

23,  077 

526 

12,  598 

30,  298 

. \ 

707  j 

43,  603 

59, 467 

527 

17,  973 

30,  662 

. i 

65,  710 

528 

Reading . 

30,  000 

151,  743 

i 

239 

181, 982 

237,  397 

529 

Scranton  . 

75,  351 

(287,  S 

153) 

0 

362,  704 

425, 423 

530 

Shamokin  .... _ ........... 

17,  036 

25,351 

675  \ 

43,  062 

59,  293 

531 

Shenandoah _ _ ......... _ ... 

2o’  769 

|  $33,011 

394  ! 

54, 174 

67, 591 

532 

South  Bethlehem . . 

10,  539 

26, 108 

1,704  ! 

38,  351 

70,  064 

533 

Steelton  * . 

10|  107 

18,  468 

432  I 

29, 007 

42,  725 

534 

Sunbury  * . 

10, 147 

16,581 

160 

48,  246 

88,  246 

535 

T'itxisville  .  _ 

10,  040 

27,  427 

587 

38,  054 

43,  580 

536 

Uniontown . 

6^  461 

12,305 

0  1 

844 

19!  610 

27, 581 

537 

West  Chester . 

8,  856 

24,  361 

591  : 

33,  808 

538 

Wilkesbarre . . ........ 

34,  207 

111,905 

. ! 

16,  512  \ 

162,  624  1 

176,  378 

539 

W  illiarn  sport . 

2sl  204 

69,  584 

1,202  i 

95,990  I 

134!  288 

540 

York  . 1 

26,  584 

50,  527 

|  ! 

575 

77,686 

185,  356 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

541 

Central  Falls*  . . 

5,  348 

32,  378 

1,439 

39, 165 

42.  452 

542 

Cranston . . . 

3,  280 

35,  000 

5,  501 

100 

43, 881 

43,  881 

543 

Cumberland. . 

3,  736 

20,  500 

733 

478 

25,  447 

25,  507 

544 

East  Providence  * . . 

3,  966 

37, 127 

1,005 

42,  098 

42,  629 

545 

J  ohnston _ ... _ _ _ .... 

4,  354 

35,  800 

972 

41,  9S5 

42, 143 

546 

Newport . 

5,  931 

82,  212 

60 

C,  859 

95,  062 

123,  664 

547 

Pawtucket . 

8,  925 

119, 119 

0 

488 

128,  532 

155,  840 

548 

Providence . 

26,  744 

611, 160 

0 

81,  066 

718, 970 

977,124 

549 

Woonsocket . 

7,002 

48,  000 

1,  232 

1,667 

57, 901 

59,  901 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

550 

Charleston . 

0 

18,  951 

35,  806 

0 

54,  757 

76,  647 

551 

Columbia . 

7,  025 

10,] 30 

1,110 

614 

17,  769 

17,  782 

552 

Greenville . 

3,324 

4,  852 

679 

643 

9,  498 

10,  751 

553 

Spartanburg . 

195 

6,  800 

4,  674 

1,  589 

13,  249 

23,844 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

554 

Sioux  Falls . 

8, 191 

24,  497 

359  | 

33,  047 

33,  339 

TENNESSEE. 

555 

Chattanooga  . . . 

40,000 

40, 000 

556 

Clarksville . . . 

5,  658 

9,  958 

1,448 

17,  064 

20,  592 

557 

Jackson  --  . . 

558 

Knoxville  ........... _ .... _ 

5,  000 

48,  481 

53,  486 

73,  663 

559 

"Memphis  _ _ _ 

a  42, 147 

83,  808 

3,  859 

129, 814 

161,  081 

560 

Nashville . 

179,  242 

179,  242 

TEXAS. 

■ 

561 

Austin  .  . . 

19,  969 

46,  820 

1, 171 

67,960 

69,  017 

562 

Corsicana. . t 

8,  718 

1  16, 349 

766 

764 

26,597 

|  31, 854 

a  State  and  county  taxes. 
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Table  11. — Statistics  of  receipts  of  public  schools  of  cities  of  over  S, OGO  inhabitants— 

Continued. 


City. 

Receipts  for  the  school  year  1897-98. 

Amount  available  for  use 

during  the  year. 

From  State  apportion¬ 

ment  or  taxes. 

From  city  appropria¬ 

tions  or  taxes. 

From  county  and  other 

taxes. 

From  all  other  sources. 

Total 

1 

‘3 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

TEXAS — continued. 

563 

Dallas  * . 

$34, 500 

$50, 000 

$830 

0 

$85, 350 

$85,  350 

564 

13,  616 

15,  730 

$784 

30, 130 

30,  979 

565 

7,726 

19,  344 

327 

27,  397 

27,  397 

566 

Fort  W ortli  * . 

27;  788 

20,  463 

1,800 

346 

50,  397 

51,080 

567 

Gainesville* . 

5,  700 

17, 785 

713 

1,035 

25,  233 

32,  628 

568 

Galveston . 

33, 155 

48, 000 

1,862 

150 

83, 167 

116,  667 

569 

Houston . . . 

39, 331 

45,  574 

0 

0 

84,  905 

84,  905 

570 

16,  991 

17,  364 

571 

Marshall . 

7, 126 

0 

296 

283 

7,705 

9,  005 

572 

12, 000 

13,  000 

25,  000 

27,  700 

573 

50, 228 

56,  384 

106,  612 

83,  612 

574 

575 

Temple . 

6,  608 

14,  968 

911 

686 

23, 173 

23, 181 

576 

677 

21,013 

28, 086 

308 

49,  407 

58,  477 

UTAH. 

578 

Ogden . 

17,792 

51,419 

0 

8,616 

77,  827 

79,  235 

579 

Provo  City . 

580 

Salt  Lake  City . 

46,  516 

312,  839 

0 

3,450 

362,  805 

374,  739 

VERMONT. 

581 

Burlington . 

1,  802 

38,600 

7,318 

47,  720 

47,  720 

582 

But!  and . 

1 , 655 

30,  000 

1,717 

33,  372 

33,  372 

VIRGINIA. 

583 

Alexandria. ................... 

6,  876 

13,  500 

20,  376 

20,  376 

584 

Danville . . . . 

7,’  481 

12,  927 

1,  681 

22,  089 

25,  848 

585 

Lynchburg*  . 

9.  438 

26,419 

1,644 

37, 501 

37,  767 

586 

Manchester  * 

5, 113 

6,891 

12,  004 

13, 166 

587 

Newport  News. ...... 

588 

Norfolk* . 

14,  294 

38,740 

53, 034 

61,  656 

589 

Petersburg  *  . . . . 

10,  685 

11,  577 

0 

790 

23,  052 

23,  052 

590 

Portsmouth . 

6, 185 

10,  943 

17, 128 

19,  203 

591 

Kiehmond . 

34, 282 

111,720 

3,  440 

149,  442 

149, 442 

592 

Poanoke  . 

6,483 

15,  031 

0 

5, 191 

26,  705 

73,  400 

593 

Staunton . . . 

2,  802 

10,  500 

650 

13, 952 

13,  952 

WASHINGTON. 

594 

Seattle . 

83,414 

208,  268 

1,365 

7,614 

300,  661 

342, 115 

595 

Spokane . 

43, 715 

113,  025 

3, 192 

159,  932 

219,  640 

596 

Tacoma, . . . . 

68,897 

81,  422 

26,  269 

370,  588 

186, 187 

597 

Walla  Walla . 

28,227 

11,  024 

12 

37,  263 

41,  555 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

598 

Huntington  * . 

3,  662 

17, 136 

827 

182 

21,  807 

21,  807 

599 

Martin  s  burg . 

600 

Parkersburg . . 

. 

i 

601 

Wheeling . 

11,881 

69,829 

8, 144 

146,  233 

161,  883 

WISCONSIN. 

. 

602 

Appleton . 

5,  565 

40,  240 

7,700 

7,  357 

60,  862 

106,  034 

603 

Ashland  .  . . 

4, 198 

27,  772 

3,  934 

865 

36,  769 

49,  089 

604 

Baraboo . . . 

605 

Beloit . 

2,  508 

22,  911 

3, 055 

1,824 

30,  298 

38,  868 

606 

Chippewa  Palls . 

3,  884 

10,  300 

3,  700 

292 

18,  177 

30,  091 

607 

Eau  Claire . 

9,052 

52,  500 

7,683 

396 

69,  631 

85,  287 

608 

Fond  du  Lac . 

27,  000  1 

7, 104 

5,  587 

2,  917 

42,  603 

42,  608 

*  Statistics  of  1896-97. 


609 

610 

611 

612 

613 

614 

615 

616 

617 

618 

619 

620 

621 

622 

623 

624 

625 

626 
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City. 


Receipts  for  the  school  year  1897-S 


o  « 
&  M 


a 9 


o 

o  a 
o 

a'5 

o 

& 


o 


Wisconsin — continued. 


Green  Bay 

Janesville. - 

Kenosha . 

La  Crosse . 

Madison . 

Manitowoc*... 

Marinette . 

Merrill . 

Milwaukee.... 

Oshkosh. . 

Racine . 

Sheboygan 
Stevens  Point. 

Superior . 

Watertown  ... 

Waukesha _ 

Wausau . 


WYOMING. 


Cheyenne 


$7,  594 
5, 183 


$33, 165 
23,  000 


12r  998 
4,526 
3,478 

7,  234 
2,611 

84,  272 
12,  041 
9,780 
9,613 
4,519 
7, 179 

8,  750 


63,  000 
32,  258 


20,  000 
10, 000 
500,  000 
61,  774 
36,  436 
48,  698 
22,  548 
87,  500 
11, 148 


6,  612 


20,  000 


$7, 419 
5,  064 


11,  788 
5,  780 
33,  474 
5,  930 
4,  500 
105;  911 


20, 000 
9,153 
4,316 
6,  465 
5,372 


4,  856 


0 

$3, 193 


$48, 178 
36,  440 


832 
3,  694 
5,  693 
148 
469 
10,  587 
298 
1,  288 
1,698 
390 
1,  885 
509 


88,  618 
46,  258 
42,  645 
33,  312 
17,  580 
700,  770 
74, 113 
67,  504 
69, 162 
31,  773 
103,  029 
25,  779 


262 


31,730 


27,  317 


$63, 178 
37,  800 


123,  751 
47,  610 
45,  648 
34,  749 
17,  580 
961,  588 
74,  369 
109, 191 
93, 124 
37,  043 
184,  377 
28,  436 


40, 127 


27,  330 
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Taisia:  12. — Statistics  of  expenditures  of  public  schools  of  cities  of  over  8,000  inhabitants. 


Expenditures  for  t lie-school  year  1897-98. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


7 

8 
9 

10 


11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 


25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 


32 

33 

34 


35 

3G 

37 

38 

39 

40 


41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 


City. 


Permanent 
invest¬ 
ments  and 
lasting 
improve¬ 
ments. 


Si 


ALABAMA. 


Anniston 


$3, 953 

0 

3,531 

0 

ARKANSAS. 

29, 189 

5,  000 

2, 167 

CALIFORNIA. 

2, 106 
16,  893 

10,  586 
3,341 
25,  031 
821 
4,463 

Sa, era, men  to . . . ..... 

San  Bernardino  . . . . 

San  Diego  .  . . 

2,646 
116,  944 
1,153 

San  .Francisco . 

Rn,Ti  ,T osc ....................... 

Santa,  Cm 7, _ _ ..... _ _ 

Stockton . . . 

11,051 

j 

8, 170  ! 

COLORADO. 

Colorado  Springs . 

Cripple  Creek . 

Denver : 

District  No.  1 . 

. I 

25,  050 

6,  733 

District  No.  2 . 

District  No.  7 . 

District  No.  17 . 

5,  613 

3,  571 

283 

6,  700 
383. 

Leadville . . . 

Pueblo: 

District  No.  1 . 

District  No.  20 . 

Trinidad  * . 

CONNECTICUT. 

A n sonia,  ..  . . . .  1 

Bridgeport . 

3,  251 

2,  224 
10,  995 

Bristol  . 

Danbury . 

Greenwich . 

Hartford . 

Manchester: 

Town  schools  * . 

Ninth  district,  incorporated . . . . 

Meriden . . . 

3,  211 

Middletown . . . 

New  Britain . 

2,  951 
100,  099 
931 
42,  908 

9,  514 

0 

New  Haven . . 

New  T.ondon  . . . 

Norwalk . . . 

Norwich  (central  district) . 

Rockville  (Vernon)* . 

Stamford . . . 

Torrington . . . . 

Whllingford . .  . 

"Wat.erhnry . . 

Windham . 

Teaching 

and 

supervi¬ 

sion. 

Current 

and 

incidental 

expenses. 

Evening 

schools. 

Total. 

3 

4 

5 

6 

$179,  929 

$27, 379 

$4t  694 

36,  Q26 

4,  885 

1,  541 

6,  426 

59, 567 

14,  003 

77, 101 

26,  546 

2,  251 

28,  797 

13,000 

2,500 

15, 500 

35,  963 

6,  829 

0 

71, 981 

16,  000 

500 

0 

21,500 

48, 591 

16, 643 

$270 

67,  671 

15, 231 

3,428 

18,  659 

65,433 

1,7,  256 

1,083 

85,  878 

57,  413 

11,714  ! 

86,  020 

24,  550 

2,005  i 

26,  555 

32, 822 

9,238 

0 

52,  646 

345,  966 

94,297 

443,  604 

233, 848 

54, 805 

(a) 

313, 684 

39,  390 

8,  920 

49, 131 

95, 147 

21,927 

121,  537 

61,  995 

14,429 

79, 070 

987, 412 

215,473 

(a) 

1, 319,  829 

85,  839 

28, 892 

115,  884 

55, 230 

17, 193  j 

526 

84,  000 

97,  957 

43, 365 

149, 492 

20,  000 

1,200 

227,  705 

112,332 

365,  087 

102, 614 

43,506  | 

152, 853 

14,  000 

5,550 

300 

19,  850 

74, 084 

33,  680  ! 

113, 377 

24,  345 

8,  259  i 

36, 175 

37, 509 

31,097  ! 

68,  869 

37, 207 

26,813 

70,  720 

21,665 

8,  575  j 

0 

30,  623 

22,  325 

6,  871 

133 

29,  329 

113, 328 

35,  594 

392 

152,  565 

27,  769 

7,291 

37,  284 

36,  431 

8,  574 

500 

56,  500 

10, 050 

5,971 

0 

16,  021 

192, 112 

4,  240 

329, 066 

10,  710 

3,  075 

13,  785 

15,  358 

4,549 

. 

19,  906 

61, 150 

13, 004 

77, 365 

49,  507 

20, 492 

72,  950 

270,  889 

132,  504 

5,  793 

509,  285 

28,  537 

10,  639 

40, 107 

40,  469 

16,  871 

1,095 

101,  343 

21,  836 

8, 498 

39,  848 

16,  481 

6,468 

22.  949 

55,  590 

11,  097 

217 

66,  904 

16,  000 

24,  000 

20, 144 

37, 459 

106, 662 

(a) 

261.  584 

22,  032 

12,  863 

34,  913 

*  Statistics  of  1896-97. 

a  The  accounts  of  evening  schools  are  not  kept  Separate. 
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Table  12. — Statistics  of  expenditures  of  public  schools  of  cities  of  otter  8,000  inhdbitants- 
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90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 
100 
101 
102 

103 

104 

105 

106 

107 

108 


City 


DELAWARE. 

Wilmington . 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

W  ashington : 

First  8  divisions  a . 

9th  to  11th  divisions  b . . . 


Expenditures  for.  the  school  year  1897-98. 


Permanent 
invest¬ 
ments  and 
lasting 
improve¬ 
ments. 


$8,  793 


Jacksonville. 
Key  West . . . 
Pensacola. . . . 
Tampa . 


Americus.. 

Athens _ 

Atlanta. . . . 
Augusta. . . . 
Brunswick 
Columbus.. 

Macon . 

Borne _ ... 

Savannah* 


1,  284 
957 
1, 109 


Alton . 

Aurora : 

District  Bo.  4  (west) . 

District  hTo.  5  (east) . 

Austin . 

Belleville . . 

Bloomington . 

Cairo  . .  T. . . 

Canton . . . 

Champaign . 

Chicago . 

Danville . 

Decatur . 

East  St.  Louis: 

District  Bo.  1 . 

District  Bo.  2,  T.  2  B.,  K.  9  AY  . 

District  B  o.  2,  T.  2  B.,  B.  10  W 

Elgin . . 

Evanston : 

District  Bo.  1 . . 

Bo.  2,  South  Evanston . . . . 

*  Bo.  3,  Borth  Evanston  * . 

Freeport . 

Galesburg . 

Jacksonville . 

Joliet . 

Kankakee . 

Kewanee . 

La  Salle . 

Lincoln . 

Mattoon . 

Moline . 

Monmouth . 

Oak  Park . 

Ottawa . . . 

Pekin* . 

Peoria . . . . . . 

Quincy . . 

Bockford . 

Bock  Island . 


16,  000 
5,  896 
0 

13,  704 


10, 151 

1,281 
3,  993 
42,  000 
72 

8,  811 
25,  059 
1,895 


Teaching 

and 

supervi¬ 

sion. 


$115,754 


555, 118 
209, 153 


854,  661 
865 
10,  886 

7,  410 


927 

4, 153 
1,938 
969 
37,  543 
4,097 
7,  831 
24,385 
5,  006 


2,  786 


41,  321 


47,  244 
12,  200 
2,  506 
4,458 


10,  724 
12,  778 
15,  928 


14,  524 

15,  555 
122,  662 

85,  000 
7,  400 
29,  214 
68,  509 
13,  200 
100, 103 


19,  626 

16,  010 
36,  230 
28,  815 
35,  818 
51,  941 
19,  997 
18,  495 
15,  346 
4,  459,  222 
30,  210 
46,  456 

32,  513 
5,  241 


48,  764 

35, 186 
17, 108 
4, 956 
26,  813 
38,  894 
28,  539 
61,  006 
18,  104 
17,  000 


16,  244 
44,  697 
16,  037 
52,  360 
21,  032 


129,  349 
52,  500 
64,  936 
39, 180 


Current 

and 

incidental 

expenses. 


$47,  415 


354,  882 


2,  805 
1,748 
1,704 


1,339 
3,077 
19,  336 
10,  000 
1,500 
2,  G47 
9, 662 
1,  000 
3, 642 


6,  560 

5, 760 
12, 998 
24,  570 
12, 451 
23,  781 
5,  531 

7,  089 
6, 193 

1,  278,  543 
13, 290 
15,  519 

19,  389 
3,  221 


Evening 

schools. 


$4,  267 
2,  231 


(c> 


870 


81,  675 
0 


25,  061 

14,  597 
16, 108 
1,673 
13,185 
10,  614 
6,  839 
18, 960 
8, 183 


7, 181 
20,  545 


8,  238 


43, 184 
15.  000 
20,  994 
11,  898 


247 


Total. 


$171,  962 


914,  267 
271, 152 


14,  813 

15,  483 
18,  741 


15, 863 
18,  689 
141,  998 
95,  000 
8,  900 
47,  861 
84,  067 
14,  200 
118,  319 


36,  341 

23,  051 
53,  221 
95,  385 
48,  341 
84,  533 
50,  587 
27,  479 
21,  539 
674, 101 
44,  365 
72,  S61 

59,  312 
9,  349 


74,  752 

53,  936 
35, 154 
7,  598 
77,  541 
53,  605 
43,  209 
104,  351 
31,  293 
21,  000 


23, 425 
68,  028 
19, 498 
76, 891 
70,  591 


219, 777 
80, 000 
88,  683 
55,  536 


*  Statistics  of  1896-97. 

«  Principally  white  schools. 


b  Colored  schools. 

c  The  accounts  of  evening  schools  are  not  kept  separate. 
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109 

110 
111 
112 
113 


111 

115 

116 

117 

118 

119 

120 
121 
122 

123 

124 

125 

126 

127 

128 

129 

130 

131 

132 

133 

134 

135 

136 

137 

138 

139 

140 

141 

142 

143 

144 

145 


146 

147 

148 

149 

150 

151 


153 

154 

155 

156 

157 

158 

159 

160 
161 
162 

163 

164 

165 

166 
167 


Expenditures  for  the  school  year  1897-98. 

City. 

Permanent 
invest¬ 
ments  and 
lasting 
improve¬ 
ments. 

Teaching 

and 

supervi¬ 

sion. 

Current 

and 

incidental 

expenses. 

1 

Evening 

schools. 

Total. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Illinois — continued. 

Springfield . . ... 

Sterling: 

Lincoln  schools  * . . . 

$59,  866 

11 

683 

$60,  843 

1,  722 
9,  348 

$15, 395 

327 

2,312 

0 

0 

$136,104 

2,060 
12, 343 

22, 000 

16,936 

11,  665 

50,  601 

INDIANA. 

26  646 

36,  985 
12,  240 
10,  987 
18,  243 
20, 000 
25,  213 
120,  990 
75,  743 

8,  721 
1,300 
4,  812 
7,  787 
7,  000 
3,  901 

o 

72,352 
15, 140 

1,600 

309 

0 

16’,  108 
26,030 
27,  000 

7  000 

36, 114 
182,315 
98,329 
24,812 

25*  275 

35, 446 

$604 

Fort  AVavno . 

6,  858 

15, 728 
5,  534 

19, 278 

3,000 

21,  218 
23,  690 

8,  257 

32,475 
58,348 
583,  859 
27,  505 
42,167 
66,  926 
30, 539 
46,832 

0 

Indianapolis . . 

39, 008 

374,  357 
20,601 

169,  362 
6,  904 
4,  720 
12,  011 

1, 132 

Jeffersonville _ _ _ 

Kokomo . . . . 

14,  082: 
10,  910 

23,  365 

Lafayette . . . . . 

44, 005 
19,  223 
31,572 

Laporte . 

0 

11,  316 
14, 160 

Logan sport* . 

1, 100 

0 

Madison . 

Marion . . . 

1,066 

35, 095 

11, 582 

47,743 

Michigan  Citv . 

Muncie* . . . 

4,  240 

0 

40,044 

10,  233 

11,  504 

0 

54,  517 
47,  767 
26.  273 

New  Albany . . . 

36,  263 

0 

Peru . - . _ . 

16,777 

Richmond . . . 

12,  000 

46,  319 
18,259 

27,  774 
4,  328 

86,  093 

Shelby  ville . . . 

22,  587 
79,  870 
135,560 
20,  570 
46,  382 

South  Bend* . . . . 

25, 071 

43,  842 

10,  827 
31,  275 

130 

Terre  Haute . . . 

7,  062 

97,  223 
14,  640 

0 

Valparaiso . .... . ... 

Vincennes . . 

24, 000 

15, 164 

7,  218 

0 

1  Wabash . . . 

j  Washihgton . . . . .  . 

50, 000 

IOWA. 

Boone. . . „ . 

22,000 
64,  050 

39,  000 

Burlington . _ . - . 

16,  488 
9,  200 
2, 192 

18,  316 
27,400 

19,  341 

98,  852 

Cedar  Rapids . . . 

53,300 

0 

89,  900 
60,  509 
91,951 

Clinton . 

38,976  1 
60,095 
18, 120 
82,  919 

19,  712 

Council  Bluff’s . . . . 

0 

31,856 
8,  054 

Creston . . . 

26,  174 

Davenport . . 

40,  815 

29,  008 

152,  742 

Des  Moines : 

North  side _ _ _ 

10,  450 
25,  490 

30, 162 
76, 413 

East  side . . 

4,  903 

46,  020 

0 

West  side*  ... _ _ _ _ 

82, 996 
64,  021 
16,  000 
13,  829 
20,  302 

30,  997 
26,.  544 

350 

114,  343 
96,  092 

Dubuque . . . 

5.  527 
40,  000 

0 

Fort  Dodge _ _ 

5,  800 
7,428 
11,  281 

61,  800 
21,  257 

Fort  Madison . . . 

Iowa  City*  _ _ _ _ _ 1 

0  j 

31,583 
45,  510 
45,  754 
51, 141 

Keokuk* . . 

4,  403 

0 

28,  000 
29,  768 
30, 912 

..  .1 

MarshalltoAvn . .... . . 

15, 986 
17, 329 

0 

Muscatine . . 

2,  900 

0 

Oskaloosa  * _ _ _ _ 

21,  000 
40,  000 

35,  475 
59,  870 

Ottumwa*  - _ _ 

Sioux  City . . . 

77,213 

43,  090 

. i 

120,  303 

20,  336 
15,  304 

Waterloo: 

East  side* . . . 

13, 000 

1 

West  side - - - ...J 

10,482  ! 

4,  822 

Statistics  of  1896-97. 
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City. 

Expenditures  for  the  school  year  1897-1 

)8. 

Permanent 
invest¬ 
ments  and 
lasting 
improve¬ 
ments. 

Teaching 

and 

supervi¬ 

sion. 

Current 

and 

incidental 

expenses. 

■  Evening 
schools. 

Total. 

1 

3 

3 

4 

5  ! 

« 

KANSAS. 

1 

IfiR 

169 

Atchison _ _ _ 

0 

$20, 145 

$10,  214 

0 

$30,  359: 

170 

$2  800 

22,  008 

9,  822 

34,  630 

171 

0 

19,  439 

6,  877 

26,  316 

172 

17,  755 

4,  966 

0 

28, 839 

173 

80,  042 

36,243 

129, 489 

W4 

22,  700 

3,000 

25,  700 

175 

10  200 

37, 830 

11,  742 

59,  772 

176 

Ottawa . . . 

630 

15,  389 

4,  214 

0 

20,  233 

177 

Parsons* . . 

65 

18,  256 

2, 222. 

0 

20,543 

178 

15,  615 

4,459 

0 

20,  074 

179 

71,  719 

39,  501 

0 

111,  220 

180 

Wichita . . . 

0 

43,  853 

24,  219 

0 

68,  072 

KENTUCKY. 

181 

12,  704 

2,  692 

0 

15,  396 

182 

Covington* . 

10,  605 

75,  290 

7, 642 

0 

93,  537 

183 

Frankfort  (white  schools) . . 

2,  500 

10, 157 

2,054 

0 

14,  711 

184 

Frankfort  (colored  schools) . 

125 

3,  789 

859 

$50 

4,  823 

185 

14,  600 

2,  500. 

17, 100 

186 

Hopkinsville . .  .. 

187 

Lexington  . . . . .. . . 

450 

49,  815 

11,  809 

0 

62,  074 

188 

Louis vill8  . . . 

61,  043 

403,  878 

89, 148 

8,  841 

562,  910 

189 

Maysville* . . 

12,  700 

2,  008 

14,  708 

190 

Newport  *  . . . 

4,  041 

41, 143 

7,  813 

0 

52,  997 

191 

Owensboro . 

6,  250 

21,  541 

2,  528 

0 

30,  319 

192 

Paducah . 

10,  646 

25,  008 

6,  027 

41,  681 

LOUISIANA. 

193 

Baton  Bongo . 

194 

New  Orleans . 

12,  000 

321, 108 

64,  892 

398,  000 

195 

Shreveport . ’  _ 

0 

16,  950 

18,  000 

MAINE. 

196 

Auburn . . . .  „  .... 

10,  000 

27,  802 

9,  265 

47,  067 

197 

Augusta . . . 

12, 169 

19,  089 

10,  574 

41.  832 

198 

Bangor . 

38,  950 

16, 128 

55,  078 

199 

Bath . . 

. 

20,  795 

6,  266 

27,  061 

200 

Bid  deford . . 

25,  006 

5,  723 

630 

31,  409 

201 

Calais . . . . 

0 

12,  476 

2,  573 

15,  049 

202 

Lewiston  . . . . 

31,  711 

12, 970 

1,  576 

47,537 

203 

Portland . . 

31, 190 

87,  755 

34,  781 

1,  473 

155,  199 

204 

Rockland . 

2,723 

14, 747 

3,  247 

20,  717 

205 

Waterville . 

13,  371 

7,311 

20,  682 

MAEVLAND. 

206 

Baltimore . 

85,  000 

993,  762 

303, 795 

9,  749 

1,  392,  306 

207 

Cumberland . . . ,, 

208 

Frederick . r. . ; 

209 

Hagerstown  . . . . . . 

MASSACHUSETTS . 

210 

Adams  . .  _ 

1,  375 

24,  000 

11,  080 

36  455 

211 

Amesburg . . . 

l’  219 

i6leoi 

6'  900 

0 

720. 

212 

Attleboro . . . . . . 

21.  798 

9,  922 

31,  720 

213 

Beverly . . . . . 

6, 160 

27,  332 

12,  708 

166 

46,  366 

214 

Boston. . . . 

605,  887 

1,  761,  665 

658,  913 

63,  839 

3,  090,  334 

215 

Brockton . 

12,  500 

93,  667 

37, 193 

143,  360 

216 

Brookline . . . . 

5,  250 

89,  499 

34, 787 

978 

130,  514 

217 

Cambridge . 

137, 188 

255,  398 

74,  322 

4, 421 

471,  329 

218 

Chelsea _ _ _ _ _ .... 

35,  000 

79,  800 

24,  559 

1,  283 

140,  642 

219 

Chicopee . . 

19, 960 

28, 125 

11,  262 

1,781 

61,128 

220 

Clinton . 

0 

25,  263 

12,  657 

573 

38,  498- 

*  Statistics  of  1896-97. 
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221 

222 

223 

224 

225 

226 

227 

228 

229 

230 

231 

232 

233 

234 

235 

236 

237 

238 

239 

240 

241 

242 

243 

244 

245 

246 

247 

248 

249 

250 

251 

252 

253 

254 

255 

256 

257 

258 

259 

260 
261 
262 

263 

264 

265 


266 

267 

268 

269 

270 

271 

272 

273 

274 

275 

276 

277 

278 

279 

280 
281 
282 

283 

284 

285 

286 


Expenditures  for  the  school  year  1897-98. 


City. 


Massachusetts— continued. 


Permanent 
invest¬ 
ments  and 
lasting 
improve¬ 
ments. 


Teaching 

and 

supervi¬ 

sion. 


Current 

and 

incidental 

expenses. 


Evening 

schools. 


Total. 


Danvers . 

Everett  *  . . . . 
Fall  River  . . . 
Fitchburg  ... 
Framingham 

Gardner . 

Gloucester. . . 
Greenfield  . . . 
Haverhill 


$39, 506 
96,  822 
1,  516 
12,  000 
38,321 
7,  000 


Holyoke  * . 

Hyde  Park . 

Lawrence . 

Leominster* . 

Lowell. . 

Lynn . 

Malden . 

Marlboro . 

Medford . 

Melrose . 

Milford . 

Natick . . 

New  Bedford 
Newburyport 

Newton . 

North  Adams. . . . 
Northampton 

Peabody* . 

Pittsfield . 

Plymouth . 

Quincy . 

Revere . 

Salem . 

Somerville . 

Southbridg© . 

Spencer . 

Springfield . 

Taunton . 

Wakefield . 

Waltham . 

Watertown  . 

Westfield . 

West  Springfield 

Weymouth . 

Woburn* . 

Worcester . 


4,039 
800 
36,  529 
608 
126,  870 


27,  270 
24, 448 


1,000 


64,  804 
10,400 
9,  320 
101,229 
22, 800 
0 

66,212 


48, 000 
8,  020 
46,  621 
27,  248 


244,  312 
16,  300 


17, 379 


12, 448 


50,  000 
9,  326 
173,  752 


MICHIGAN. 


Adrian . 

Alpena  . 

Ana  Arbor . 

Battle  Creek . 

Bay  City . 

Detroit . 

Escanaba . 

Flint . 

Grand  Haven . 

Grand  Rapids . 

Holland. . . . 

Iron  Mountain  . . . 

Ironwood . 

Ishpeming* . 

Jackson: 

District  No.  1* 

District  No.  17 

Kalaiuazoo . 

Lansing . 

Ludington . 

Manistee . 

Marquette . 


2,539 


2, 072 


2,  500 
129, 539 


4,596 
21,  904 
3,382 
961 


6,  829 
5,  000 


48,  952 
1, 164 
723 
8,  331 
425 


$20,  513 

181,250 

$71,  432 

82,317 

27.  551 

$3,  048 

30,  278 

15,  407 

1,  196 

22,  230 

11,794 

443 

54, 953 
21.  338 

21, 107 

85, 774 

22,  983 

2,  389 

99, 662 

30,  033 

3,412 

32,  247 

12,  303 

690 

120, 450 

43,646 

6, 151 

195, 440 

107, 107 

23,  369 

167,  893 

62.  566 

1,  452 

104,  628 

51,  692 

3,  805 

37,  590 

15, 380 

487 

60,  947 

28,  208 

931 

36,  252 

19, 166 

0 

20,  144 

7,  986 

23,410 

9,  842  | 

253 

113,  069 

53,808 

4,952 

24,  409 

5,838  1 

273 

129,514 

37,364 

874 

43,  755 

15,112 

1,663 

38,  079 

15,647  i 

917 

25,  782 

9,281 

0 

52,  044 

33,  837 

1, 194 

24,  833 

8,632 

0 

69,  331 

22.  654 

1,  515 

31,000 

11,643 

0 

83,  291 

27, 119 

2,  778 

176, 575 

63,403  ! 

3,801 

14,  345 

4,321  ! 

634 

18, 133 

8,  957 

378 

175, 179 
73, 084 
28,  634 
55,  312 
23,  669 

68,  826 

5,  654 

26,  373 

1,  557 

20,  732 

40,  583 
21,  263 

8,981 

190 

31,  744 

9,686 

38,  982 

10,189 

554 

331, 289 

146, 537 

14,  048 

17,  648 

8,  756 

1 . 

15,  917 
35,  557 

5,  499 

. 

16,307 

6 

35,  250 

15,  624 

0 

52,  296 

24,  620 

0 

538, 129 

*  149, 660 

12,  371 

13,  572 

11,  982 

25, 871 

14,214 

202 

11,560 

5,  341 

194, 655 

77,  275 

0 

12, 956 

9, 131 

19,  590 

15, 546 

0 

21,  661 

11,  570 

0 

28,  817 

13,  267 

(«) 

28,  592 

11,  209 

14,  790 

10,  033 

0 

41,  354 

17, 102 

33,  889 

17,  326 

0 

16,  368 

21,417 

33,171 

12, 527 

6 

21, 460 

8, 188 

0 

$29, 762 
119,  541 
349,  504 
114, 432 

58,  881 
72,  788 
83,  060 

32,  268 

116,  936 
137, 146 

46,  040 
206,  776 
35, 218 
452,  786 
231,  911 
187, 395 
77,  905 
90,  086 
55,  418 
29, 130 

33,  505 
236,  633 

40,  920 
177,  072 
161,  759 
77, 443 
35,  063 
153,  287 

34,  439 
93,  500 

90,  643 
121,208 
290, 400 

46,  548 
27,  468 
493, 971 

117.  314 
*  32,  051 

S3,  423 

35,  003 
62, 202 
30,  413 

91,  430 

59,  051 
665,  626 


28,  943 

21.416 

53,  936 
50,  874 

79.416 
829, 699 

25,  554 
40, 287 
21, 497 
293, 834 
25, 469 
36,  097 
33, 231 
48, 912 

44,  801 
24,  823 
107, 409 
52,  379 
38,  508 

54,  029 
30,  073 


*  Statistics  of  1896-97.  a  The  accounts  of  evening  schools  are  not  kept  separate. 
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288 

289 

290 

291 

292 

293 

294 

295 

296 

297 

298 

299 

300 

301 

302 

303 

304 

305 

306 

307 

308 

309 

310 

311 

312 

313 

314 

315 

316 

317 

318 
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320 
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City. 

Expenditures 

for  the  school  year  1897-98. 

Permanent 
invest¬ 
ments  and 
lasting 
improve¬ 
ments. 

Teaching 

and 

supervi¬ 

sion. 

Current 

and 

incidental 

expenses. 

Evening 

schools. 

Total. 

1 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Michigan-  continued. 

$8  241 

$27,  364 

$11, 373 

$46,  978^ 

Muskegon . 

10, 125 

42, 836 

21,780 

0 

74,  741 

Owosso . 

0 

17,  470 

12,  426 

0 

29,  896> 

32,  505 

13,  790 

46,  295' 

Saginaw : 

East  side . 

277 

67,837 

23,  301 

0 

91,  415» 

West  side . . 

8,  321 

37,  755 

14, 476 

0 

60,  552: 

0 

17,800  i 

9, 100 

26,  900' 

2,  438 

18,700 

6,  296 

27, 434- 

*  31, 780 

*  45,  332: 

MINNESOTA. 

212 

15,710 

7,  969 

23,  89K 

Duluth  * . 

31,  995 

161,  750 

71,909 

(a) 

265,  654 

15,  394 

7, 123 

22,  522. 

.... 

44,  036 

476,  794 

142,  744 

663,  574 

Bed  Wing . 

14j  532 

21,  445 

5,187 

0 

41, 164- 

St.  Cloud  . . 

0 

18,  000 

5,  280 

0 

23,  280: 

7,  514 

329,  062 

93,  750 

430,  332C 

Stillwater . 

14’  613 

28,  517 

26,  629 

69,  750> 

Winona . _ . . 

3,  739 

47,  060 

16,  482 

67,  281, 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Columbus . 

400 

8,  310 

350 

9,  060» 

Jackson  * . 

500 

10,  000 

3,  000 

0 

13,  500 

Meridian . 

16,  359 

940 

0 

17, 299 

"Natchez* . . 

11,929 

857 

12,  786: 

Vicksburg* . 

12,  942 

23,  325» 

MISSOURI. 

!  : 

fla.rfha.ge  . . . 

1,867 

19,  385 

7.  977 

29,  229* 

Chillicothe . 

11,857 

1,800 

0 

13,  657" 

Clinton  * . 

2,697 

1  13,315 

4,  882 

0 

20,  894- 

Hannibal . . . 

26,614 

8,  501 

35, 115: 

Independence . 

14,  523 

25,  640 

Jefferson  City . 

9,  520 

3,  743 

0 

13,  263 

Joplin . 

*  25,  399 

*  12,  048 

38,  760 

Kansas  City . 

88,  246 

316,  629 

193,  844 

598,  710 

Moberly  * . 

1,810 

15, 138 

5,915 

0 

22,  862 

Nevada . 

14,  400 

2,  460 

16,  860 

St.  Charles  * . . . . 

24,381 

7,760 

1,  968 

0 

34, 100 

St.  Joseph . 

4,662 

98,  522 

23,  568 

0 

126,  752 

St.  Louis . 

147,  992 

991,476 

323,  874 

$8,  882 

1,  472,  224 

Sedalia . 

14,  758 

34, 119 

52, 110 

100,  987 
43,  834- 

Springfield . . 

2,  065 

26, 945 

14,  824 

Trenton . 

11,  030 

17,  85& 

Webb  City . 

| 

9,885 

G,  816 

16, 701 

MONTANA. 

Butte*.. . 

69,  813 

0 

158,  917 

Great  Balls . 

2,500 

30,  000 

23,900 

56, 400 

Helena . 

439 

36,  400 

29,326  1 

66, 165 

NEBRASKA. 

Beatrice .  . . . 

18,  599 

7,  261 

25,  860 

Tremont . 

17^  798 

25,  502. 

Grand  Island . 

19, 427 

10, 199 

0 

29,  620 

Hastings  . . 

17,  907 

4,  308 

0 

22,  215 

Kearney . . . . 

11,  305 

16, 167 

o 

27, 472 

Lincoln . 

34,  453 

73,  225 

36,  856 

144,  534 

Nebraska  City . 

17,  228 

23, 187 

Omaha . 

33,  800 

248,  936 

141, 942 

424,  678 

Plattsmouth . 

9,  820 

13,  972: 

South  Omaha . 

17,830 

1  32,990 

13,  679 

0 

64,  499*’ 

*  Statistics  of  1896-97.  a  The  accounts  of  evening  schools  are  not  kept  separate. 
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Expenditures  for  the  school  year  1897-98. 


341 

342 

343 

344 

345 
34G 
347 


348 

349 

350 

351 

352 

353 

354 

355 


357 

358 

359 

360 

361 

362 

363 

364 

365 

366 

367 

368 

369 


370 


371 

372 

373 

374 

375 

376 

377 

378 

379 

380 

381 

382 

383 

384 

385 

386 

387 

388 

389 

390 

391 

392 

393 

394 

395 

396 

397 

398 

399 


City. 


Permanent 
invest¬ 
ments  and 
lasting 
improve¬ 
ments. 


Teaching 

and 

supervi¬ 

sion. 


Current 

and 

incidental 

expenses. 


1 


:j  4 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 


Concord  (Union  district) 

Dover . 

Keene  (Union  district)  . . 

Laconia . - . 

Manchester* . 

N  asliua . 

Portsmouth  * . 


$2,  663 
4,611 


7,693 

0 

4,  000 


$33,  216 

$16, 797 

23,  649 

7,682 

14,  048 

6,212 

22,  000 

72,  839 

43, 317 

19,  331 

25,  766 

7,  443 

NEW  JERSEY. 


Atlantic  City  . . . 

Bayonne . 

Bridgeton* . 

Camden . 

Elizabeth  * . 

Harrison . 

Hoboken  * . 

Jersey  City . 

Long  Branch  *. . 

Millville . 

Morristown  .... 

Newark* . 

New  Brunswick 

Orange . 

Passaic . 

Paterson . 

Perth  Amboy. . . 
Phillipsburg. . . . 

Plainfield . 

Ealiway . 

Town  of  Union . 
Trenton* . 


9,939 
52,"  350 ' 


213,386 
5,430 
1,521 
4,527 
152, 806 


4,  874 
0 

10 

20,  759 
1,093 
10,  588 
35,  000 


35,  086 

64,  205 
18, 807 

130,  000 

65,  696 

37, 181 
30, 171 
6,  496 
60,  379 

11,000 
104,  532 
327,  291 

4, 400 

91,  957 

31,  928 

18, 113 

19,  589 

3,  919 

19, 754 

6,  800 

428,  581 
31,  828 
34,  492 

142,  057 

15,  509 

40, 558 

24, 484 

174,  869 

50, 620 

18,  758 

4,119 

19, 324 

13,  860 

42,  257 

25, 697 

16,  000 

4,  509 

25,  088 

12,  583 

97,  768 

NEW  MEXICO. 


Albuquerque 


20,  000 


NEW  YORK. 


Albany . . . . 

Amsterdam . . . 

Auburn . 

Batavia . 

Binghamton . 

Buffalo . 

Cohoes*  . 

Corning . 

Cortland . 

Dunkirk . 

Elmira . . . 

Geneva  . 

Glens  Falls  . . .-. . 

Gloversvillo* . 

Horn  ells  ville* . 

Hudson . 

Ithaca  . 

Jamestown . 

Johnstown . 

Kingston : 

Kingston  school  district 

District  No.  2* . 

District  No.  3 . 

District  N  o.  4 . 

Lansingburg . . 

Little  Falls . 

Lockport* . 

Malone . 

Middletown . 

Mount  Vernon . 


11,  243 
4, 515 
13, 155 
544 
28, 142 
374,  314 


0 

2,  840 
8,395 
25,  964 

1,  635 
17, 768 

1,909 

617 

725 

386 

2,  939 
1,152 


2,  826 
171 
2,  240 
1,676 
37,  965 
*882 


22,"  584  j 
62,364  j 


193,  521 
31,715 
59, 191 

15,  450 
88, 485 

757,  670 

35,  516 
18,  963 

11,  708 
24, 830 
71, 141 
24, 719 
18,  725 
30,  697 
23,  004 
13, 954 
30,  870 
51,  245 
18,  221 

27,  295 

12,  950 
7,  700 
4,850 

28,113 
*  16,  875 

36,  435 

16,  295 
26, 197 
60,  999 


63,  887 

10,  335 
13,  961 
19,816 
33,  013 

221,955 

11,  581 
9,  000 
3,099 

10,  856 
23,  355 

6,  223 
9, 176 
9,458 

7,  371 
5,  708 

12, 148 
27,  547 

8,  639 

8,  409 
4,  482 
3,  867 
1,047 
13,  351 
*  5,  597 


7,  900 
33,  910 


Evening 

schools. 


$345 

179 


0 

2,450 

0 

0 


600  I 
1,240  I 
7,476  I 


185 


28,  342 
3,  585 


1,  528 
5,  292 
0 


392 

374 


1,279 

0 


10,  882 
(a) 


Total. 


6 


$50, 013 
34,  339 
25,  050 
23,  000 
105,  960 
62,  648 
37,  203 


62,  267 
106,  765 
25,  303 
242,  729 
142, 782 
16,  000 
156, 167 
640, 110 
55,  471 
25,  214 
31,  081 
751,  786 

42,  662 

54,  875 
66,  570 

230,  791 

43,  636 
34,  277 
78,  542 

55,  509 
38,  063 

164,  604 


269,  931 

46,  565 
86,  307 
35,  810 

149,  640 
1,  364,  821 

47,  097 

27,  963 
17,  647 

44,  081 
120,  460 

32,  577 

45,  669 
42,  064 
30,  992 
20,  387 
43, 404 
81,  731 

28,  012 

38,  530 
17,  603 
13,  807 
7,573 
79,  429 
23, 436 
67,  393 
26,  420 
56,  681 
157,  273 


*  Statistics  of  1898-97.  a  The  accounts  of  evening  schools  are  not  kept  separate. 


40(7 

401 

402 

403 

404 

405 

406 

407 

408 

409 

410 

411 

412 

413 

414 

415 

416 

417 

418 

419 

420 

421 

422 

423 

424 

425 

426 

427 

428 

429 

430 

431 

432 

433 

434 

435 

436 

437 

438 

439 

440 

441 

442 

443 

444 

445 

446 

447 

448 

449 

450 

451 

452 

453 

454 

455 

456 

457 

458 
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sle  12. — Statistics  of  expenditures  of  public  schools  of  cities  of  over  8,0G0  inhabitants — 

Continued. 


Expenditures  for  the  school  year  1897-98. 


City. 


1 


new  YORK— continued. 


Permanent 
invest¬ 
ments  and 
lasting 
improve¬ 
ments. 


Teaching 

and 

supervi¬ 

sion. 


3 


$5,  781 
58,  787 
5, 546,  859 
33,  346 

New  Kochello . 

Hew  York . 

Hia<nira  Falls . . . 

Horth  Tonawanda . . . 

1,  573 

Ogdensburg* . . 

Olean . 

1,  509 

Oswego . . . 

14,  908 

Peekskill : 

District  Ho.  7 . 

12,  423 
698 

District  Ho.  8 . 

Plattsburg  * . . . 

6,  853 

Port  Chester . . . . 

Port  Jervis . . . 

Poughkeepsie*  . . 

Rensselaer . . 

1,316 
10,  056 

Rochester . 

Rome . . . . .... _ 

47, 284 

Saratoga  Springs . 

467 

Schenectady . 

2,  508 

2,  286 
140,  812 

Sing  Sing . . 

Syracuse  . 

Tonawanda . 

58,  315 

Troy . 

4,446 
45,  322 

Utica . 

W  atertown . 

Watervliet . . . 

5,  550 
93,  038 

Yonkers . 

$54,  067 

39,  450 
146,  033 

34,  048 

22,  039 
21,  442 
27,  880 
36, 134 

9,  809 
6,  961 
18, 194 

21,  384 

23,  012 

40,  049 
16,  370 

373,  201 

22,  304 
33,  803 
32,  213 
15,  782 

243, 194 
19,  238 
123, 724 
106,  569 
41,519 
13, 751 
109,  591 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 


Asheville . j 

Charlotte . 

Durham . 

Goldsboro . 

Hewbern . 

Raleigh* . 

Wilmington . 

Winston . . . 


3,  000 


i 


12,  456 


13,  000 

10,  000 


13,  441 


NORTH  DAKOTA. 


Eargo 


21, 169 


OHIO. 


Akron* . . 

Alliance* . 

Ashtabula . 

Eellaire . 

Cambridge . . 

Canton . 

Chillicothe* - 

Cincinnati . 

Circle  ville  * . . 

Cleveland . . 

Columbus . 

Dayton* . 

Defiance . . 

Delaware . 

East  Liverpool  * 

Elyria . 

Findlay  * . 

Fostoria . 

Fremont . 

Hamilton  * . 

Ironton* . . 

Lancaster  * . 

Lima  * . 


27,  394 


712 

0 


35, 154 


126,  435 
8,  237 
161,  637 


500 
8,  000 
0 

1,  900 


932 


78,  570 
18,  650 
18,  644 
16, 118 

15,  040 
64,  543 
28,  550 

779,  848 
20,  080 
839,197 
285,  936 
195,  569 
12, 184 

18,  906 
17,  910 
17,  319 
30,  242 

16,  361 

17,  712 
46,  236 
21,  502 

19,  677 
36, 329 


*  Statistics  of  1898-97. 


Current 

and 

incidental 

expenses. 


Evening 

schools. 


$23, 803 
20,  098 
092,  462 
21, 153 
10,  253 


15,  020 

16,  819 

3,  366 
3,  516 
6,  956 


7,  567 
20,  489 


79,  090 
9,  586 
9,  217 
8,  948 
5,  755 
99,  225 
8,  827 
26,  505 
25,  239 
17,  253 
4, 114 
68,  871 


1,  044 


4,  769 


0 

$211,  836 
406 


0 

*925 

*458 


187 


1,615 

500 

0 

3,  654 


0  I 


41,311 
6,  076 
6,  495 
6,  605 


26,  817 


182,  977 
16,  320 
239,  600 
108, 114 
79,  680 
12,  660 
5,  002 
10,  000 
11,  333 


8,  301 
6,  546 


4,032 


9,  054 
0 


841 


Total. 


6 


$83, 651 
118,  335 
15,997, 190 
88,  953 
34,456 
31, 881 
44,410 
67,  861 

25,  598 
11, 175 
32,  003 
32,  273 
31,  895 
70,  594 
23,  836 
500,  500 
31,  890 
43,  945 
43,  670 
23, 823 
483,  418 
86,  380 
154,  675 
178,  745 
59,  272 
23,  415 
275, 154 


16,  500 
15, 340 
14,  840 
12,  000 


18,  250 


37, 188 


147,  275 

24,  727 

25.  851 
22,  723 
19,  290 

126,  514 
37,  799 
1,  098, 314 
44,  837 
1,  240,  434 


359,  027 
25,  344 
31,  908 

27,  910 
30,  552 
65,  945 
24,  662 
24,  258 
74,  465 

28,  064 
24.  641 
51,428 
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Table  12. — Statistics  of  expenditures  of  public  schools  of  cities  of  over  8,000  inhabitants — 

Continued.  ^ 


Expenditures  for  the  school  year  1897-98. 


City. 

Permanent! 

invest¬ 
ments  and  1 
lasting  | 
improve-  j 
ments.  j 

Teaching 

and 

supervi¬ 

sion. 

Current 

and 

incidental 

expenses. 

Evening 

schools. 

Total. 

1 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Ohio— continued. 

459 

Lorain . . . 

$371 

$18, 117 

$4,211 

0 

$22,  699 

460 

Mansfield . 

5,938 

35,  257 

16,  817 

0 

58,  012 

461 

Marietta . 

4,  633 

23, 868 

6,  976 

0 

35,  477 

462 

20,  003 

37, 120 

463 

Martins  Ferry . 

0 

14, 300 

9,  056 

6 

23,  356 

464 

21,  596 

40,  879 

465 

!  21, 195 

38, 751 

466 

0 

14,  050 

8,  423 

22,  473 

467 

6,988 

8,  574 

15,  562 

468 

Newark . 

7,827 

32,  386 

11,  938 

6 

52, 151 

469 

16,598 

5,  008 

o 

21,  606 

470 

Piqua . 

6,110 

22,  233 

13, 980 

0 

42,  323 

471 

Portsmouth  * . 

9,  990 

27,  855 

7,  992 

0 

45, 846 

472 

Salem . 

5,  704 

16,  324 

14,  341 

0 

36, 369 

473 

Sandusky* . 

6,  329 

35,  504 

13,  435 

(a) 

55,  268 

474 

Springfield  . . . . 

16,  783 

80, 073 

31, 593 

0 

128,  449 

475 

1,810 

27,  907 

8,  782 

38,  499 

476 

20’  033 

7,  607 

28,  430 

477 

Toledo . 

189,  876 

241,062 

68, 490 

$54 

499,  482 

478 

14,  040 

24,  640 

479 

18,  311 

26,  0S0 

0 

44,  371 

480 

21,  671 

8,  570 

0 

30,  241 

481 

Xenia  * . 

23,  595 

5,  690 

0 

29,  285 

482 

Yminjratnwn  _  _ 

14,  700 

82,  903 

| 

150,  371 

483 

Zanesville* . . . 

46,  451 

i . 

68,  958 

OKLAHOMA. 

1 

1 

484 

Oklahoma  City . 

9,  600 

2,  600 

0 

12,  200 

OREGON. 

485 

Astoria* . . 

3,  295 

18, 100 

9,338 

(a) 

30,  733 

486 

Portland . 

18,  718 

189,  000 

57,462 

1,850 

267, 030 

487 

Salem* . 

616 

16,  875 

11,257  1 

0 

28,  748 

PENNSYLVANIA 

488 

Allegheny . 

316,  923 

237,  279 

97,097 

3,634 

654,  933 

489 

Allentown . 

28,  562 

54,  976 

41,481 

175 

123, 194 

490 

Altoona . 

9,  879 

65,  020 

32,731 

0 

107,  630 

491 

Beaver  Falls . 

2, 146 

16,  398 

17,211 

36,  365 

492 

Braddock  . 

1,384 

21,  800 

12,  996 

6 

36, 180 

493 

Bradford . 

11,  550 

28,  693 

12,  352 

0 

52,  595 

494 

B utler  . . . . . . 

17, 106 

22,  020 

17,  458 

56,  584 

495 

Oarhondale _ _ 

8, 140 

27,  316 

14, 110 

49,  566 

496 

Carlisle . 

17,  648 

16, 118 

6,  653 

0 

40, 419 

497 

Cham  bersburg . . 

14,  438 

6,  818 

21,  256 

498 

Chester . 

20, 015 

53,  084 

19,  457 

0 

92,  556 

499 

Columbia . 

0 

17,  542 

10,  764 

0 

28,  306 

500 

Connells  ville . . 

13, 000 

17,  003 

501 

On  Bois . . . . 

11, 441 

1,  858 

13,  299 

502 

Tlnnmfirfl*  _  __ 

2,290 

16,  923 

8,  318 

27,  531 

503 

Easton . 

42, 119 

20,  959 

0 

63,  078 

504 

Erie . 

113,  250 

83,  367 

46,  901 

463 

243,  981 

505 

Harrisburg . 

7,282 

90,  608 

35,070 

0 

132,  960 

506 

Hazelton . 

4,304 

26, 127 

10,386 

0 

40,  817 

507 

Homestead*  ..  .. 

5,  858 

19,  202 

45,  892 

508 

Johnstown 

32,  332 

48’  773 

14, 944 

96,  049 

509 

Lancaster . 

18, 660 

62,  042 

29,  745 

110,  447 

510 

Lebanon  . 

11, 176 

22,  238 

13,866 

0 

47,  280 

511 

Lock  Haven 

10,  426 

28,  839 

512 

McKeesport . 

1,  684 

51, 178 

25,319 

236 

78,  417 

513 

Mahanoy  City . 

3,  626 

19,  817 

12, 703 

384 

36,  530 

514 

Meadville _  .  _  _ _ 

10, 100 

28,  260 

8,  538 

44,  899 

515 

Mount  Carmel . 

5,  265 

14.  259 

9, 129 

466 

29, 119 

516 

Nanticoke . 

2,  770 

19;  850 

9,816 

650 

33,  086 

517 

Hew  Brighton . 

15,  000 

3,  000 

18,  000 

518 

Hew  castle  * . 

68,  650 

27,  085 

16, 136 

111,871 

519 

Horristown . 

25, 116 

37, 005 

12,  962  1 

0 

75,  083 

*  Statistics  of  1896-97.  a  The  accounts  of  evening  schools  are  not  kept  separate. 
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Table  12. — Statistics  of  expenditures  of  public  schools  of  cities  of  over  8,000  inhabitants — 
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Expenditures  for  the  school  year  1897-98. 


520 

521 


523 

524 

525 

526 

527 

528 

529 

530 

531 

532 

533 

534 

535 

536 

537 
638 

539 

540 


541 

542 

543 

544 

545 

546 

547 

548 

549 


550 

551 

552 

553 


554 


555 

556 

557 

558 

559 
500 


561 

562 

563 

564 

565 

566 

567 

568 

569 

570 

571 

572 
673 

574 

575 


City. 


i 


Pennsylvania — continued. 

Oil  City  * . 

Philadelphia . 

Phoenixville . 

Pittsburg* . 

Pittston* . 

Plymouth . . 

Pottstown . 

Potts  ville* . 

Eeading . 

Scranton . 

Shamokin . 

Shenandoah . 

South  Bethlehem . 

Steelton* . 

Sunbury* . 

Titusville... . 

Uniontown . 

West  Chester . . . 

Wilkesbarre . 

Williamsport . 

York . 


RHODE  ISLAND. 

Central  Palis  * . . 

Cranston . . 

Cumberland . 

East  Providence* . . 

Johnston . 

Newport . 

Pawtucket . . 

Providence . . 

Woonsocket . . . 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Charleston . 

Columbia . . . 

Greenville . 

Spartanburg . , 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Sioux  Palls . 


TENNESSEE. 

Chattanooga . . 

Clarksville . . 

Jackson . . 

Knoxville . . 

Memphis . 

Nashville . 


TEXAS. 

Austin . 

Corsicana . 

Dallas  *  . . . 

Denison . 

El  Paso . 

Port  Worth  * . 

Gainesville  * . 

Galveston . 

Houston  * . 

Laredo . 

Marshall . 

Paris . . 

San  Antonio . 

Sherman . 

Temple . . . 


Permanent 
invest¬ 
ments  and 
lasting 
improve¬ 
ments. 


Teaching 

and 

supervi¬ 

sion. 


3 


$1,  428 


1,462 
359,  538 
914 


1,  381 
8,  830 
52,  056 
129,  622 
212 
3,522 
10,  993 
1,197 


9,  286 
763 
228 
5,  984 
34,  541 
38,  580 


244 

3,187 


8,  065 


19, 399 
258, 154 
2, 297 


2,  615 
475 
1,477 
10,  595 


215 

1,842 


25,  000 
35, 181 
22,  70( 


600 
263 
1,685 
2,  520 


320 
25,  000 
576 


1, 100 


4,  500 
*  Statistics  c 


$25, 191 
2,  338,  613 

13,  194 
574,  748 

14,  929 
14,  936 
24, 166 
28,  209 

112, 139 
159,  466 
31,  352 

34,  858 
28,  544 
21,  414 
18,  949 
23,  334 
14,  032 
20, 103 
94,  380 
52,  343 

35,  791 


27,992 
28,  695 
18, 126 
22,  937 
27,  678 
62,  220 
80,  457 
432,  097 
41,915 


52,  695 
14,  627 
8,185 
8,  400 


20, 142 


39,  858 
12, 189 


42,  056 
72,  054 
135,  949 


43,  549 

16,  337 
63,  250 

19,  219 
24,  306 
43,  841 

20,  265 
72,  733 

67,  680 

13,  802 
4,  620 

17,  500 

68,  495 

21,  505 

14,  505 

1806-97. 


Current 

and 

incidental 

expenses. 

Evening 

schools. 

4 

5 

$59,  933 

$6, 150 

0 

332, 817 

10,  405 

5, 140 

1,  200 

28,  914 

0 

43, 657 

601 

7,  608 

18,  517 

553 

13,  949 

1,716 

10,  628 

0 

6,  373 

0 

0 

6,  572 

0 

4,  870 

10,  391 

57,  585 

46,  634 

18,811 

0 

10,  028 

673 

11,999 

6, 187 

898 

826 

10,  690 

998 

29,  866 

1,482 

39,  303 

3, 161 

247,  041 

39,  832 

9,206 

2,  301 

3,524 

1,769 

899 

613 

11,  444 

1,611 

2,  833 

6,210 

29,  532 

1,  572 

20,  593 

7,707 

0 

2,  565 

0 

13,  000 

0 

6,  574 

4,854 

5,015 

0 

3,050 

0 

11,  985 

16,  649 

0 

2,  249 

948 

1,400 

12,  042 

4,  000 

Total. 


6 


$49,  649 
3,  614,  731 
20,  806 
1,  267, 103 
26,248 
21,  276 
54,  461 
64,  894 
208, 453 
367,798 
50,634 
54,045 
40, 165 
28,985 
72,  650 
39, 192 
19,  665 
30,  722 
157,  949 
133,  518 
93, 182 


38,  937 
43,  881 
25,  211 
42,  489 

39,  366 
93,  568 

142,  320 
977, 124 
55,  719 


58, 834 
16,  871 
10,  561 
19,  608 


31,  586 


41,  684 
16,  864 


73,  266 
138,  340 
179,  242 


51,  856 
19, 165 
77,  935 
28,  313 
29,160 
48, 856 
23, 635 
109,  698 
84,  905 
16, 051 
5, 568 
18,900 
81, 637 
24,  060 
23,  005 
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Table  12. — Statistics  of  expenditures  of  public  schools  of  cities  of  over  8,000  inhabitants— 
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City. 

Expenditures  for  the  school  year  1897— J 

)8. 

Permanent 
invest¬ 
ments  and 
lasting 
improve¬ 
ments. 

Teaching 

and 

supervi¬ 

sion. 

Current 

and 

incidental 

expenses. 

Evening 

schools. 

Total. 

1 

*3 

3 

4 

5 

6 

tex  as— continued . 

576 

Tyler  * . 

$1,  250 

$14,  850 

$900 

0 

$17, 000 

577 

46, 382 

12, 095 

58, 477 

UTAH. 

578 

Ogden . 

6,  883 

43, 135 

j  26, 217 

0 

76,  235 

579 

10,  946 

19,  863 

580 

Salt  Lake'Uitj’- . 

58,  625 

151,  548 

108,  477 

0 

318,  650 

VERMONT. 

581 

1,  247 

30,  581 

13, 338 

45, 166 

582 

156 

27,  042 

9|  683 

36,  881 

VIRGINIA. 

583 

16,  750 

3, 186 

19,  936 

584 

21,  005 

3,  639 

24,  644 

585 

Lynchburg  * . 

4,  391 

27,  524 

5,  610 

0 

37, 526 

586 

8,  631 

2,  111 

10,  742 

587 

10,  350 

14,  364 

588 

Norfolk  * . 

14,  552 

40,  000 

5,  318 

0 

59,  870 

589 

Petersburg  * . 

0 

17,  780 

5,  272 

0 

23,  052 

590 

Portsmouth  ................. _ 

14,000 

3,  643 

17,  643 

591 

Richmond . 

161 

125,  067 

23,  889 

$325 

149,  442 

592 

Roanoke ...... _ .................. 

18, 820 

19,  242 

3,  202 

41,  264 

593 

Staunton  .  _ _ _ _ 

902 

11,  459 

1,  920 

14, 281 

WASHINGTON. 

594 

Seattle . . . 

8,  058 

129,  098 

84, 757 

221,  913 

595 

Spokane . 

43,  321 

56,442 

27, 272 

0 

127,  035 

596 

Tacoma . 

27, 900 

84,  253 

57,  402 

169,  555 

597 

Walla  Walla . . 

1, 142 

14,  073 

20,  293 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

598 

Huntington* . 

16, 402 

0 

21,  807 

599 

Martinsburg . . 

9,  817 

12,  600 

600 

Parkersburg . 

1 . 

601 

Wheelinp’ . . . 1 

35, 812 

67, 331 

50,  014 

1 

153, 157 

WISCONSIN. 

602 

Appleton . 

24,  723 

33,  215 

17,  805 

0 

75,  743 

603 

Ashland . 

4,  537 

23,  021 

12,  032 

1 

39,  590 

604 

Baraboo . 

16,  325 

21,  444 

605 

Beloit . 

7,000 

18,  683 

7,  990 

0 

33,  673 

606 

Chippewa  Palls . 

o 

17, 148 

5,  036 

22, 184 

607 

Eau  Claire . 

24,  012 

45,  299 

14,  464 

0 

83,  775 

608 

Pond  du  Lac . 

2,  832 

27,  829 

11,  671 

42,  332 

609 

Green  Bay . 

2,  513 

35, 506 

7,  062 

0 

45, 081 

610 

Janesville . 

2,  779 

23,  644 

11, 169 

37, 592 

611 

Kenosha . 

14,  454 

26,  641 

612 

La  Crosse . 

2,  759 

66,  296 

19,  959 

89,  014 

613 

Madison . 

33, 050 

11, 195 

44,  245 

614 

Manitowoc  * . 

7,  513 

19,  970 

5,063 

6 

32, 546 

615 

Marinette . 

25, 230 

8,219 

33, 449 

616 

Merrill . . 

894 

14, 261 

4,  994 

20, 149 

617 

Milwaukee . 

(a) 

554,  904 

89,  563 

644, 467 

618 

Oshkosh  . 

2,  272 

57,  950 

12,  521 

280 

73,  023 

619 

Racine . . . . 

25,  403 

52,  737 

13, 779 

91,  919 

620 

Sheboygan . . . . . 

3,  923 

49,  007 

14, 938 

67, 868 

621 

Stevens  Point . . . . 

4,  200 

21,  468 

6,  383 

32,  051 

622 

Superior . . 

9,  011 

67,  794 

55,  303 

132, 108 

623 

W  a.tertown _ _ 

793 

12,  872 

3,  219 

16,  884 

624 

Waukesha. . . . 

16, 490 

17, 463 

625 

Wausau . 

1,017 

24,  094 

8,  347 

0 

33,  458 

WYOMING. 

- 

626 

Cheyenne . 

20,  452 

7,007 

27,459 

*  Statistics  of  1896-97. 

a  Permanent  improvements  are  paid  for  by  the  common  council  out  of  other  than  school  funds. 
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Table  13. — Statistics  of  evening  schools  in  cities  of  8,000  inhabitants  and  over. 


City. 

Number  of  schools. 

Teachers. 

Pupils  enrolled. 

Average  daily  at¬ 

tendance. 

Pupils  who  did  not 
attend  day  school. 

Number  of  evenings 
the  schools  were 
actually  in  session. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

£ 

Female. 

Total. 

I 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

S 

9 

1©  | 

11 

ARKANSAS. 

1 

Little  Lock . 

1 

1 

0 

1 

72  1 

° 

72 

40 

67 

112 

CALIFORNIA. 

2 

1 

1 

9 

80 

21 

101 

14 

193 

3 

1 

9 

0 

2 

144 

0 

144 

51 

183 

4 

Oakland. . . . 

5 

6 

4 

10 

644 

141 

785 

188 

644 

198 

5 

1 

3 

1 

4 

95 

22 

117 

87 

196 

6 

San  Fran  cisco . 

15 

45 

103 

148 

5,618 

1,446 

7,  064 

2,  993 

2,993 

198 

7 

1 

2 

0 

2 

104 

13 

117 

44 

116 

8 

1 

i 

3 

122 

23 

145 

37 

150 

COLORADO. 

9 

Denver  (District  No.  7) . 

1 

0 

1 

1 

26 

15 

41 

20 

41 

140 

10 

Pueblo  (District  No.  20). 

1 

3 

2 

5 

90 

0 

90 

80 

50 

CONNECTICUT. 

11 

Ansonia. . . 

1 

1 

0 

i 

46 

6 

52 

6 

!  46 

75 

12 

Bridgeport . 

2 

3 

1 

4 

200 

0 

200 

41 

200 

76 

13 

Danbury . 

1 

1 

1 

2 

40 

21 

61 

9 

61 

75 

14 

Hartford . . . 

2 

6 

9 

15 

870 

180 

75 

15 

Meriden 

1 

4 

350 

58 

16 

New  Britain . 

3 

2 

7 

9 

180 

40 

220 

176 

209 

75 

17 

New  Haven . . 

7 

40 

6 

46 

1,794 

593 

593 

75 

18 

Norwalk . 

2 

3 

3 

6 

252 

68 

75 

19 

Stamford . 

1 

1 

0 

1 

37 

15 

37 

75 

20 

Waterbury . 

2 

3 

10 

118 

79 

197 

118 

0 

110 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Washington: 

21 

Divisions  1  to  8. 

12 

21 

12 

33 

1,297 

150 

1,  447 

525 

58 

22 

Divisions  9  to  11. 

6 

4 

1  21 

25 

’  j 

1  1, 395 

808 

. 

GEORGIA. 

23 

Atlanta . 

3 

1 

5 

6 

232 

113 

345 

140 

232 

190 

24 

Columbus . 

1 

1 

1 

2 

107 

40 

147 

26 

147 

177 

ILLINOIS. 

25 

Chicago . 

34 

226 

54 

280 

7,627 

2,  307 

9,  934 

4,  376 

96 

26 

Peoria . 

6 

4 

8 

12 

153 

42 

195 

189 

195 

80 

27 

Quincy. . 

2 

4 

0 

4 

137 

13 

150 

125 

145 

140 

28 

Bockford . 

1 

3 

0 

3 

70 

15 

85 

19 

73 

71 

INDIANA. 

29 

Evansville . 

4 

6 

1 

7 

204 

95 

299 

142 

51 

51 

30 

Indianapolis . 

3 

8 

3 

11 

541 

62 

603 

276 

224 

KENTUCKY. 

31 

Frankfort  a . 

'i 

1 

o 

1 

22 

27 

49 

45 

40 

60 

32 

Louisville . 

10 

8 

35 

43 

1,451 

377 

1,  828 

935 

1,767 

107 

MAINE. 

33 

Biddeford . 

1 

3 

4 

7 

137 

111 

248 

152 

248 

63 

34 

Lewiston . 

2 

6 

10 

16 

202 

136 

338 

191 

310 

84 

35 

Portland  .  „ . 

1 

4 

4 

8 

369 

175 

80 

36 

W  aterville . . 

1 

2 

0 

2 

149 

0 

149 

48 

147 

MARYLAND. 

37 

Baltimore . 

15  ; 

51  1 

21  ! 

72 

1  4,  157 

902 

5,  059 

1,  065 

1  5, 059 

1  71 

a  Colored  scliool. 
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Tabus  13. — Statistics  of  evening  schools  in  cities  of  8,000  inhabitants  and  over — Cont’cl. 


City. 

Number  of  schools. 

Teachers. 

Pupils  enrolled. 

Average  daily  at¬ 
tendance. 

_  i _ 

Pupils  who  did  not 

attend  day  school. 

Number  of  evenings 
the  schools  were 
actually  in  session. 

"3 

a 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

1 

a 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

" 

38 

9 

3 

8 

11 

246 

137 

246 

39 

39 

i 

1 

9 

3 

111 

37 

49 

18 

209 

11, 269 

4,  002 

98 

41 

4 

4 

10 

14 

273 

143 

416 

225 

42 

42 

2 

77 

65 

142 

62 

3 

1  80 

43 

7 

29 

19 

48 

1,434 

562 

1,  434 

50 

44 

1 

8 

7 

15 

......... 

421 

130 

400 

50 

3 

29 

29 

201 

264 

465 

365 

465 

40 

46 

Clinton . 

1 

1 

3 

9 

142 

53 

195 

67 

141 

70 

47 

51 

138 

2, 528 

1,  204 

3,732  ; 

2, 118 

47 

48 

Fitchburg . 

3 

9 

19 

28 

328 

128 

456 

159 

375 

62 

49 

1 

5 

1 

6 

99 

47 

146 

81 

46 

50 

Gardner . 

3 

4 

15 

19 

106 

8 

114 

49 

114 

44 

51 

4 

3 

26 

29 

373 

172  ! 

545 

282 

60 

52 

2 

3 

1 

4 

103 

27 

130  j 

53 

62 

53 

Lawrence . 

33 

32 

25 

57 

948 

354 

1,302 

845 

1,302 

74 

54 

Lowell . 

14 

28 

130 

158 

2,865 

1,115 

3,980 

1  1, 898 

1,850 

67 

55 

3 

8 

18 

26 

364 

386 

750 

291 

25 

56 

Malden . 

1 

6 

5 

11 

146 

93 

239 

151 

179 

66 

57 

Marlboro . 

7 

2 

5 

7 

117 

75 

192 

60 

150 

38 

58 

Medford . 

1 

5 

1 

6 

110 

75 

185 

80 

185 

50 

59 

Natick . 

1 

1 

1 

2 

11 

18 

29 

17 

26 

50 

60 

New  Bedford. . . 

5 

4 

62 

66 

1,  254 

595 

1,  849  i 

940 

1,849 

39 

61 

Newburyport . 

2 

1 

6 

7 

43 

49 

92 

42 

90 

30 

62 

Newton . 

2 

6 

3 

9 

209 

88 

297 

85 

32 

63 

North  Adams . . 

12 

7 

12 

19 

286 

111 

397 

305 

397 

42 

64 

Northampton . 

4 

0 

6 

6 

61 

33 

94 

61 

87 

60 

65 

Pittsfield . 

4 

3 

4 

7 

261 

82 

343  i 

98 

343 

78 

66 

Quincy . 

3 

6 

3 

9 

200 

48 

248 

94 

248 

50 

67 

Salem . 

4 

4 

14 

18 

366 

106 

472 

130 

67 

68 

Somerville . 

5 

14 

11 

25 

511 

199 

710 

263 

700 

55 

69 

Southbridge . 

4 

2 

5 

7 

113 

83 

196 

136 

185 

42 

70 

Spencer  . 

1 

3 

6 

9 

69 

46 

115 

52 

115 

44 

71  | 

Springfield . . 

7 

14 

28 

42 

898 

513 

1,  411 

573 

133 

72 

Taunton . . 

7 

10 

11 

21 

282 

103 

385 

256 

36 

73 

Waltham . 

2 

7 

5 

12 

186 

114 

300 

175 

25 

54 

74  ! 

Westfield . 

1 

1 

2 

3 

62 

24 

86 

19 

54 

33 

75  ! 

Woburn . 

1 

2 

5 

7 

131 

32 

163 

69 

163 

42 

76 

Worcester . 

15 

36 

29 

65 

978 

287 

1,265 

692 

1,  265 

121 

MICHIGAN. 

77 

Detroit . 

9 

44 

12 

56 

1,757 

540 

2,  297 

787 

1,847 

100 

78 

Flint . 

1 

2 

4 

6 

40 

42 

82 

54 

70 

60 

79 

Menominee . 

1 

2 

1 

3 

70 

5 

75 

50 

64 

60 

MINNESOTA. 

80 

Winona . 

3 

2 

1 

3 

61 

8 

69 

100 

MISSOURI. 

81 

St.  Louis . 

8 

21 

35 

56 

1,  780 

376 

2, 156 

1,109 

2, 156 

60 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

82 

Dover . 

1 

1 

1 

2 

52 

3 

55 

15 

55 

61 

83 

Keene . 

1 

0 

1 

1 

52 

6 

38 

20 

32 

60 

NEW  JERSEY. 

84 

Bayonne  . 

1 

2 

8 

10 

272 

75 

347 

127 

347 

86 

85 

Harrison . 

2 

3 

4 

7 

200 

150 

350 

200 

350 

70 

86 

Jersey  City . 

7 

10 

44 

54 

1,  900 

479 

2,379 

866 

2,  379 

68 

87 

Millville . 

3 

2 

4 

6 

159 

0 

159 

76 

150 

60 

88 

New  Brunswick . 

20 

589 

352 

77 

89 

Passaic . 

1 

5 

0 

5 

. 

427 

161 

135 

90 

Paterson . 

!  4 

49 

2,  253 

495 

2,  253 

74 

91 

Town  of  Union . 

2 

1 

1 

2 

70 

17 

87  I 

42 

87 

48 

92 

Trenton . 

5  1 

120  1 

95 

36 
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•Table  13. — Statistics  of  evening  schools  in  cities  of  8,000  inhabitants' and  over — Cont’d. 


City. 

GO 

'o 

o 

o 

in 

<=> 

© 

s 

0 

Teachers. 

Pupils  enrolled. 

1 

Average  daily  at¬ 
tendance. 

Pupils  who  did  not 

attend  day  school. 

Number  of  evenings 

the  schools  were 
actually  in  session. 

r2 

|  Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

1 

*3  j 

o 

H  1 

1 

- 

3 

4 

5 

«» 

7 

s 

9 

IO 

1 1 

NEW  YORK. 

1 

93 

Albany . 

4 

3 

12 

15 

365 

37 

402 

185 

402 

55 

94 

Buffalo . 

13 

61 

28 

89 

2,  692 

785 

3,  477 

1,290 

3,  477 

48 

1 

q 

0 

3 

97 

0 

27 

20 

96 

50 

424 

411 

835 

25,  069 

14, 172 

39,  241 

16,  385 

90 

97 

Niagara  Falls . 

1 

3 

1 

4 

51 

10 

61 

26 

61 

60 

98 

North  Tonawanda . 

3 

3 

0 

3 

79 

10 

89 

53  : 

89 

45 

99 

Port  Jervis . 

1 

1 

0 

1 

29 

4 

33 

11 

29 

57 

100 

Rochester . 

2 

14 

0 

14 

236 

161 

397  i 

105 

397 

27 

101 

Saratoga  Springs . 

1 

4 

0 

4 

36 

0 

36 

22  1 

36 

48 

102 

Syracuse  . 

3 

4 

11 

15 

225 

61 

286 

219 

286 

60 

103 

g 

2 

8 

10 

299 

57 

356 

120 

299 

144 

104 

9 

100 

40 

140 

35 

75 

160 

105 

Yonkers . 

3 

10 

5 

15 

443 

224 

667 

228 

667 

94 

OHIO. 

108 

Cincinnati . 

8 

31 

22 

53 

1,  342 

633 

!  1, 975 

1,230 

0 

85 

107 

Cleveland . 

32 

30 

3 

33 

1,  316 

134 

1,450 

500 

|  1, 450 

95 

108 

4_i 

0 

14 

14 

408 

94 

502 

283 

100 

109 

Nelson  ville . 

1 

0 

1 

1 

23 

17 

40 

24 

35 

150 

110 

Toledo . 

1 

■  1 

0 

1 

71 

0 

71 

43 

71 

40 

111 

Xenia . 

1 

30 

34 

64 

26 

60 

75 

112 

Youngstown . . 

3 

2 

1 

3 

115 

20 

135 

58 

43 

OREGON. 

. 

; 

! 

113  i 

Portland . 

3 

5 

3 

8 

216 

67 

283 

157 

97 

| 

PENNSYLVANIA . 

1 

j 

; 

114 

Allentown . 

2 

2 

1 

3 

42 

58 

100 

65 

100 

115 

Carbondale . 

1 

1 

i  0 

1 

63 

10 

73 

45 

70 

80 

116 

Erie . 

2 

0 

!  5 

5 

543 

8 

551 

205 

0 

78 

117 

Lancaster . 

4 

3 

9 

12 

243 

148 

391 

137 

391 

120 

118 

McKeesport . 

g 

3 

2 

5 

60 

40 

100 

0 

80 

119 

Mahanoy  City . 

5 

0 

5 

5 

312 

0 

312 

159 

250 

80 

120 

1VT  fill  n  t,  Farm  el 

4 

3 

0 

3 

369 

369 

100 

90 

121 

Nantieoke _ 

** 

2 

410 

410 

194 

350 

80 

122 

Philadelphia . . 

10,  235 

123 

Plymouth . 

10 

5 

!  5 

10 

325 

41 

366 

214 

362 

80 

124 

Reading . 

5 

5 

0 

5 

285 

86 

371 

88 

371 

101 

125 

Scranton . -. . 

60 

25 

1  35 

60 

1,  372 

167 

1,539 

1,068 

1,  539 

80 

12(5 

Shamokin . 

6 

5 

i  1 

■  6 

262 

48 

310 

192 

280 

80 

127 

Shenandoah . 

13 

3 

10 

13 

606 

51 

657 

281 

446 

100 

128  | 

Wilkesbarre . 

16 

6 

10 

16 

733 

733 

413 

733 

80 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

129 

Cumberland . 

4 

4 

4 

8 

161 

41 

202 

i  76 

40 

130  ! 

East  Providence . 

3 

6 

115 

47 

82 

131  I 

Johnston . 

3 

6 

1 

7 

180 

87 

267 

68 

257 

100 

132 

Newport . 

2 

o 

15 

17 

186 

74 

260 

90 

104 

133 

Pawtucket . 

6 

28 

8 

34 

502 

256 

758 

272 

j  60 

134 

Providence  . 

28 

122 

135 

257 

3,474 

1,  851 

5,  325 

2,  602 

415 

91 

135 

"Woonsocket . 

5 

18 

21 

39 

332 

101 

433 

274 

426 

50 

TENNESSEE. 

136 

Memphis . 

1 

1 

2 

3 

141 

14 

155 

45 

155 

150 

VIRGINIA. 

137 

1 

Richmond . 

2 

0 

2 

2 

84 

0 

84 

15 

84 

80 

WISCONSIN. 

138 

Oshkosh . 

o 

4 

0 

4 

54 

14 

/  68 

28 

60 

85 

Table  14. — School  statistics  of  cities  and  villages  containing  between  4,000  and  S,000  inhabitants. 
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ill 

© 

« 

$5, 965 

4,000 

2,878 

1  3, 700 

10,  880 

16,  000 

22,  000 

32,  030 

22,  987 

42,  744 

37,  000 

20,  497 

14, 000 

15,000 

24,815 

20,  000 

7,  500 

% 

f 

teach¬ 
ers  and 
super¬ 

vising 

officers. 

G 

m 

$5, 965 

3,480 

2,029 

3,551 

7,  730 

14,  000 

19,  890 

23,  017 

13,  524 

27,  785 

27, 000 

14,370 

10,  000 

12,  600 

12,  213 

15,  000 

6,  240 

T alue  of 

112  si 

tills 

PH  -  P. 

30 

$10,000 

18,  500 

16,  000 

35,  000 

70, 000 

55,  000 

30,  000 

55,  000 

135,  000 

54,  080 

60,  000 

85,  000 

40,  000 

_ 

50, 000 

40,  000 

100,  000 

26,  000 

Seats 
or  sit¬ 
tings 
for 
study 
in  all 
public 
schools. 

b 

ISIS  1  §  1  :!§!§  s 

r-T  ft  j  rtVrtH  rt 

830 

1,000 

1,200 

561 

•sasodaml  jooqos 
.ioj  pasn  sSuippng; 

£ 

* 

CO  CO  r?  Cl  Cl  CO  OXt-CHri'  tH  L-  T*  CO  Tf< 

ri 

o 

ci 

S  2 

r-H  ® 

W> 

s 

•i*wl 

£3  3°  2  £  SSSSSSS  Si  32^33 

•opjnia^ 

2 

■3FK 

« 

Lle^Cl  f-l  CO  Cl  X  Cl  O  ffl  Cl  T-i  T-f  CO  ->#  i-t 

•SJ90 

-ipo  SaisiAaadnc; 

« 

OHHC1  '  Cl  O  r?  Ol  H  H  H  rH 

Aver¬ 

age 

daily 

attend¬ 

ance. 

N 

ISIS  §  1  8 IIS II  3 

619 

900 

499 

424 

Aggre¬ 
gate  num- 

her  of 
days’  at¬ 
tendance 
of  all 
pupils. 

e 

H 

j 

74,  340 
48,  256 
58t  400 
40, 160 

G9, 360 

13,  200 

152,  844 
198,000 
i  183, 566 

156,  200 
178, 135 
166, 787 

218,  463 

111,438 

162,  000 

94,  810 

78,  484 

Num¬ 
ber  of 
days the 
public 
schools 
were 
actually 
in  ses¬ 
sion. 

© 

§s§§  g  |  gggggs  g 

1 

gggg 

Different  pupils  en¬ 
rolled  i  n  public 
day  schools. 

30 

444 

710 

486 

400 

850 

908 

1,016 
1,200 
1,330 
1,175 
1,  272 
1, 190 

1,251 

8888 

SESS  1  1  888318  a 

E  is  1 

■91BK 
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Pupils 
in  pri¬ 
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and  pa¬ 
rochial 
schools. 
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School  popula¬ 
tion. 
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School- 

census 

age. 
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7-21 

7-21 

7-21 

6-18 

6-21 

5- 17 

6- 18 
5-17 
5-17 
5-17 

5- 17 

6- 14 

4-16 

4-16 

4-16 

4-16 

4-16 

Popula¬ 
tion  in 
1898 
(esti¬ 
mated). 

« 
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7,000 
4,  000 

6,  000 

4,  500 
7,  000 
7,  200 

5,  500 
7, 500 

7.500 

6,  000 

5,  000 
6,000 

5.500 
7,  000 
4,  000 

1 

7=N 

ALABAMA. 

Eufaula . 

Florence . 

New  Decatur  . . 

Tuscaloosa . 

ARIZONA. 

Tucson . 

ARKANSAS. 

Helena . 

CALIFORNIA. 

Napa . 

Pomona . 

.Riverside . 

Santa  Ana . 

Santa  Barbara . 

Santa  Rosa  . 

COLORADO. 

Aspen . 

CONNECTICUT. 

Derby . 

East  Hartford . 

Enfield  . .  . 

Milford . 
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EDUCATION  REPORT,  1897-98. 


Total 

expend¬ 

iture. 

§ 

$23  100 

15,  758 

13,673 

25,  076 

12,432 

10,  500 

17,  822 

14,  570 

19,  000 

16,  478 

26,  262 

10,  500 

5,  300 

6,  500 

13, 101 

11,  031 

16,  260 

10.  982 

12,  966 

19, 179 

10,  708 

10,  365 

20,  660 

9,  716 

Salaries 

of 

0  h  M g 
«  £ -2  g 

*5^1 
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$12, 190 

11,  505 

10,  160 

17, 185 

9,  900 

8,  160 

13,  791 

12,  820 

15,  000 

12,  968 

8,400 

8,  800 

4,  000 

5,  700 

10,  397 

6,  961 

11,123 

8,  206 

9,  814 

7,  271 

7,  510 

8,  740 

19,  400 

6,  604 

Value  of 
public 

property 
used  for 
school 
purposes. 
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$62, 000 

83,  375 
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40,  000 

50, *000 

90,  000 

75,  000 

125, 000 

110,000 

59,  000 

45,  000 

21,  000 

3,000 

25,  000 

31,  800 

65,  000 

17,  000 
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39,  000 
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80,  000 

25,  000 

Seats 
or  sit¬ 
tings 
for 

study- 
in  all 
public 
schools. 
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1,  370 
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1,000 

1,375 

1,400 

1,  200 

1,400 

1,200 

800 

400 

1,000 

925 

2,  000 

1, 150 

1,  084 

984 

850 

1,  180 

1,000 

•easodand  jooqos 
joj  pasn  sSuipijng 
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Regular  teach¬ 
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Aggre¬ 
gate  num¬ 
ber  of 
days’  at¬ 
tendance 
of  all 
pupils. 
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N* 

38111  Sign  mi  1838838138 

gll'SS  a'||gg  SfffSS 

Num¬ 
ber  of 
days the 
public 
schools 
were 
actually 
in  ses¬ 
sion. 

© 

sg|gg  §gs§§  glg|£g£ggg 

Different  pupils  en¬ 
rolled  in  public 
day  schools. 

wi°x 
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1, 453 

1,  032 

1,  282 
858 

1,052 

1,511 

1.366 

1,  232 

1.367 

1,141 

824 

387 

500 

1,  244 
862 

1,  024 
1,186 
1,120 
893 
917 
756 
1,063 
834 

b 

668 

536 

665 

437 

520 
770  | 
700 
635 
684 

572 

200 

275 

692 

421 

518 

576 

640 

470 

488 

391 

541 

411 
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Pupils 
in  pri¬ 
vate 
and  pa¬ 
rochial 
schools. 

1 

5  :§§§  SSS|  h°|°  :°S§g  : 

School  popula¬ 
tion. 

Chil¬ 
dren  of 
school- 
census 
age. 

* 

88388  98398  sill  33S8888338 

H  N  rl  H  »-H  M  H  H  H  i—l  »H  HH71HHHHHNH 

School- 

census 

age. 

W 

nSwmS  e3  S  m  55  w  ®  ®  oi  ® 

A  A  A  A  A  A  A  A  A  A  A AAA  4444444444 

| 

Popula¬ 
tion  in 
1898 
(esti¬ 
mated). 

5,  000 

5,  800 
7,  000 

6,  500 
4,000 

5,  980 

6,  000 

6,  000 
4,  000 
5,975 

7,  500 

7,  000 
4,  350 

8,  000 

5,294 

4,  500 
6,  000 
6,  000 

5,  000 
5,451 

5,  000 

6,  000 
7,000 
5,048 

City. 

IN 

IOWA. 

Atlantic . | 

Centerville . 

Lyons . 

Mason  City . 

Mount  Pleasant . . 

KANSAS. 

Argentine . 

Newton . 

Salina . 

Wellington . 

Winfield . 

KENTUCKY. 

Ashland . 

Paris . 

Richmond . 

Winchester . . . 

MAINE. 

Belfast . 

Brewer . 

Brunswick . 

Eastport . 

Ellsworth . 

Gardiner . 

Houlton . 

Oldtown . 

Saco . 

Sandford . 
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EDUCATION  REPORT,  1897-98. 


Total 

expend¬ 

iture. 

© 

« 

$11,  282 

14, 158 

18,  269 

11,  363 

17,  915 

8,  800 

17, 142 

20,800 

14,  360 

21,  251 

16,060 

12,  945 

24, 169 

25,  000 

13,  000 

17,  000 

25,  289 

13,  095 

12,  816 

7,  000 

21,  000 

11,500 

14,206 

Salaries 

of 

teach¬ 
ers  and 
super¬ 
vising 
officers. 

© 

a  11  III  1113s  SSjggSli  1  111IS 

2*  h"  *  h  ®  h'  h"  *  h"  h"  06  iqVh' 

Value  of 
public 

property 
used  for 
school 
purposes. 
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Seats 
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tings" 
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in  all 
public 
schools. 
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1,  200 
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1,  200 
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Aggre¬ 
gate  num- 

UCi  VI 

days’  at¬ 
tendance 
of  all 
pupils. 
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195, 480 
144, 209 
171,302 
132,  295 

107,  250 
173,  250 
414,904 
144, 629 
205,  256 

140,  504 

122, 778 
189,417 
183, 344 

108,  286 

141,  686 
164,  809 
102,  950 

112,  326 

87,  055 

108, 180 

110, 945 

68,  012 

147,  206 

Num¬ 
ber  of 
days  the 

public 
schools 
were 
actually 
in  ses¬ 
sion. 

© 

Islg  lllggll  ggggggg  g  ggsgg 

Different  pupils  en¬ 
rolled  in  public 
day  schools. 

•pnojt 

(30 
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926 
1,125 
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1, 172 
1,  388 
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1,288 
1,  005 

887 
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1,287 
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Pupils 
in  pri¬ 
vate 
and  pa¬ 
rochial 
schools. 
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School  popula¬ 
tion. 

Chil¬ 
dren  of 
school- 
census 
age. 
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1,  620 
988 
1,302 
1,031 

1,  990 
1,  967 
1,930 
1,264 
1,649 
1,400 

900 
1,500 
1,  500 
1,100 
1,200 
1,262 
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1, 189 
1,300 
1,456 
1,  754 
1,284 

School- 

census 

age. 
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Michigan — continued. 

Cadillac . 

Charlotte . 

Coldwater . 

Hillsdale . 

Ionia . . . 

Monroe . 

Mount  Clemens . 

Negaunee . 

Niles . 

Pontiac . 

St.  Joseph . . 

MINNESOTA. 

Anoka . 

Austin . 

Fergus  Falls . 

New  Ulm . 

Owatonna . 

Rochester . 

St.  Peter . . 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Greenville . 

MISSOURI. 

Bonneterre . 

Boonville . 

Brookfield . 

Cape  Girardeau . 

Carrollton . 
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CHAPTER  XLVIII. 


MANUAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 


References  to  recent  Reports  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  in  which  this  subject 
has  been  treated  or  statistics  published :  Annual  Report  for  1888-89,  pages  411-428,  1362-1367 ; 
1889-90,  pages  1148,  1209-1212,1351-1356;  1891-92,  page  1197;  1892-93,  pages  186-188,  569-575;  1893-94, 
pages  877-949,  2093-2169;  1894-95,  page  2170;  1895-96,  pages  989-992,  1001-1152,  1321-1329,  1510-1521 
(column  8) ;  1896-97,  pages  193-197,  699-703,  2211-2222  (column  8),  2279-2294. 

For  the  school  year  1897-98  there  were  114  manual  or  industrial  training  schools 
reporting  to  this  office.  This  was  an  increase  of  15  over  the  preceding  year.  Of 
the  114  schools,  24  were  industrial  schools  for  Indian  children. 

In  Table  3  the  statistics  of  the  two  classes  of  schools  are  summarized.  In  the 
114  schools  there  were  employed  945  teacherss  507  men  and  438  women.  There  were 
30,683  pupils  receiving  manual  and  industrial  training,  19,152  boys  and  11,531  girls. 

The  total  expenditure  for  manual  and  industrial  training  by  86  of  the  114  schools 
was  $655,247.  Of  this  amount  $440,572  was  paid  teachers,  $93,058  for  materials, 
$36,508  for  tools  and  repairs,  and  $85,109  for  incidentals  and  for  items  not  classified. 

Table  4  gives  the  statistics  in  detail  of  the  90  manual  and  industrial  training 
schools  other  than  Indian  schools.  In  these  90  schools  there  were  employed  673 
teachers,  384  men  and  289  women.  In  th©  same  schools  there  were  25,893  pupils, 
16,449  boys  aud  9,446  girls. 

The  detailed  statistics  of  the  24  Indian  schools  will  be  found  in  Table  5.  There 
were  272  teachers  employed  in  these  schools,  123  men  and  149  women.  There  were 
4,790  pupils,  2,705  boys  and  2,085  girls. 

In  Table  6  are  shown  the  branches  of  manual  training  or  the  trades  taught  aud 
the  number  of  pupils  in  each  branch,  so  far  as  reported  by  the  individual  schools 
mentioned  in  Tables  4  and  5. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  ascertain  the  number  of  pupils  receiving  manual  or 
industrial  training  in  1897-98  in  institutions  which  are  not  distinctively  manual 
or  industrial  training  schools.  This  was  done  in  1893-94,  and  the  statistics  were 
printed  in  the  Report  of  this  office  for  that  year,  pages  2093  to  2169. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  returns  from  city  systems  of  public  schools  have  shown 
in  what  grades  manual  training  has  been  given  if  taught  at  all.  The  following 
table  shows  that  in  1890  there  were  37  cities  of  8,000  population  and  over  in  whose 
public  schools  manual  training  other  than  drawing  was  taught;  in  1894  there  were 
93  cities;  in  1896  there  were  121  cities,  and  in  1898  there  were  146  cities. 
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Table  1. — Cities  of  8,000  population  and  over  in  each  State,  in  which  manual  training 

was  taught. 


Geographical  location. 

1890 

1894 

1896 

1898; 

Geographical  location. 

1890 

1894 

1896 

1898 

United  States . 

37 

95 

121 

146 

South  Central  Division : 

TC  p/n  t*ii  cky 

2 

2 

Q 

North  Atlantic  Division  .... 

23 

52 

72 

80 

Tennessee . 

I  , 

o 

South  Atlantic  Division  .... 

3 

3 

6 

5 

Mississippi . 

. 1 

l 

South  Central  Division . 

1 

2 

2 

5 

Texas . . 

l 

North  Central  Division . 

10 

30 

31 

45 

North  Central  Division : 

Western  Division. . . 

8 

10 

11 

Ohio . 

o 

3 

r? 

11 

Trpl  lorjo 

| 

l 

O 

o 

North  Atlantic  Division : 

AiiUlilUa  ...............  . 

Illinois . 

2 

7 

& 

5 

u 

9 

Maine . . . 

2 

1 

4 

Michigan . 

i  2 

2 

4 

3 

New  Hampshire . 

1 

1 

3 

2 

Wisconsin . 

2 

5 

4 

8 

Massachusetts . 

6 

17 

22 

33 

Minnesota . 

1 

4 

5 

5 

Rhode  Island . 

2 

7 

3 

Iowa . 

4 

3 

4 

Connecticut . _ . 

1 

8 

6 

7 

Missouri . .  . 

2 

2 

New  York . 

6 

10 

18 

16 

Nebraska . 

j  ] 

2 

1 

1 

New  Jersey . 

4 

12 

8 

10 

W estem  Division : 

-4 

Pennsylvania, _  _ 

5 

5 

7 

5 

Colorado . 

2 

3 

3 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

Washington . 

1.  ... 

2 

1 

1 

Delaware . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

California . . . 

' . 

4 

6 

7 

Maryland . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

District  of  Columbia. . . . 

1 

1 

1 

Virginia,  .  _  _ _ 

2 

1 

North  Carolina . j . 

2 

1 _ 

1 

The  table  which  follows  gives  the  146  cities  in  whose  public  schools  manual  train¬ 
ing  (other  than  drawing)  was  taught  in  1897-98,  and  indicates  the  grades  in  each  city 
system  in  which  such  instruction  was  given. 

Table  2. — Cities  in  which  manual  training  ( other  than  drawing)  was  taught  in  1897-98. 


i 

Cities. 


Grades  in  which  manual 
training  was  taught. 


Cities. 


Grades  in  which  manual 
training  was  taught. 


CALIFORNIA. 


ILLINOIS. 


Fresno . 

Los  Angeles . 

Oakland . 

San  Diego . 

San  Francisco . 

Santa  Barbara . 

Santa  Cruz . 

Stockton . 


7, 8,  9,  and  10. 
6,  7,  8,  and  9. 

8  and  9. 


6,  7,  and  8. 

6,  7,  8,  and  9. 

5, 6,  7,  and  8. 

1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6, 7,  8,  and  9. 


COLORADO. 


Colorado  Springs .... 
Denver: 

District  No.  1 - 

District  No.  17. .. 


1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  7. 


Grammar  and  high  school. 
1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11, 
and  12. 


Canton . 

Champaign .... 

Chicago . 

Galesburg . 

Moline . 

Oak  Park . 

Ottawa . 

Rockford . 

Springfield  . . . . 

INDIANA. 

Frankfort . 

Indianapolis. . . 

IOWA. 


4,  5,  G,  and  7. 

High  school. 

Grammar  and  high  school. 
9, 10,  and  11. 

7, 8,  9,  and  10. 

High  school. 

All. 

11, 12,  and  high  school. 

7,  8,  and  9. 


Primary. 

4,  5,  6,  7,  and  8. 


Pueblo : 

District  No.  1 -  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  8. 

District  No.  20 . . .  6,  7,  8,  9,  and  10. 

CONNECTICUT. 


Davenport . 

Des  Moines  (West).. 

Iowa  City . 

Mason  City . 


9  and  high  school. 
9  and  10. 

9, 10, 11,  and  12. 

7,  8,  9, 10, 11,  and  12. 


Bristol . 

Hartford . 

Manchester  (South), 

ninth  district . 

Naugatuck . . 

New  Britain . . 

New  Haven . 

Stamford . 

DELAAVARE. 

Wilmington . 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUM¬ 
BIA. 

Washington . 


5,  6,  7,  and  8. 

6,  7,  8,  and  9. 

5,  6,  7,  8,  and  9. 

7, 8,  and  high  school. 

8  and  9. 

4,  5,  6,  7,  and  high  school. 

7,  9,  and  high  school. 


High  school. 


7,  8,  and  high  school. 


KENTUCKY. 

Frankfort  (white 

schools) . 

Lexington . 

Louisville . 

MAINE. 

Ellsworth . 

Lewiston . 

Portland . 

Saco . 

MARYLAND. 

I  * 

j  Baltimore . 


1,  2,  and  3  of  high  school. 
1,  2,  and  3. 

High  school. 


1,  2, 3, 4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  and  9. 

6,  7,  8,  9,  and  1  of  high 
school. 

7,  8,  and  9. 

5,  6,  7,  8,  and  9. 


9,  10,  and  11. 
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Table  2. — Cities  in  which  manual  training  ( other  than  drawing )  was  taught  in  1897-98 — 

Continued. 


Cities. 


Grades  in  which  manual 
training  was  taught. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Amherst . . 

Arlington 

Belmont . . 

Boston . 

Braintree . 

Bridgewater . . 

Brockton . 

Brookline . 

Cambridge.... 

Concord  . 

Dedham . 

Easton . 

Eall  Itiver 
Fitchburg 

Haverhill . 

Lawrence . 

Lowell . 

Lynn . 

Malden . 

Milton . 

New  Bedford . 

Newton . 

North  Adams. 
Northampton. 

Salem . 

Somerville. . . . 
Southbridge . . 
Springfield  . . . 
Waltham . 


Warren . 

Watertown . 
Woburn  .... 
Worcester . , 


Ishpeming. , 
Menominee 
Muskegon . , 


MINNESOTA. 


Duluth . 

Minneapolis 
St.  Cloud  . . . 

St.  Paul - 

Stillwater. . . 


5,  G,  7,  8,  and  9. 

G,  7,  8,  and  9. 

7, 8,  9, 10, 11,  and  12. 
Grammar  school. 

6,  7,  8,  and  9. 

7. 8,  and  9. 

High  school. 

Grammar  and  high  school. 
High  school. 

5,  6,  7,  and  8. 

5. 6,  and  7. 

5. 6,  7,  8,  and  9. 

High  school. 

9. 10. 11,  and  12. 

8. 9,  and  high  school. 

High  school. 

10. 11,  and  12. 

3  of  high  school. 

High  school. 

7,  8, 9, 10, 11,  and  12. 

7,  8,  and  9. 

8  and  9. 

Do. 

2,  3,  4,  5,  6, 7, 8,  and  9. 
Grammar  school. 

1  and  2  of  high  school. 

5,  6,  7,  8,  and  9. 

8,  9,  and  high  school. 

6,  7,  8,  9,  and  2  of  high 
school. 

High  school. 

6  and  7. 

1,  2,  3,  and  4. 

High  schools. 


High  school. 

7, 8,  and  high  school. 
7,  8, 9, 10, 11,  and  12. 


High  school. 

6,  7,  8, 9, 10, 11,  and  12. 
Grammar  schools. 
High  school. 

Do. 


MISSISSIPPI. 

Greenville . 

MISSOURI. 

Kansas  City . 

St.  Louis . 


6  and  7. 


Manual  training 
school. 

7  colored  school. 


high 


NEBRASKA. 

Omaha . 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Concord  . 

Manchester . 


9, 10, 11,  and  12. 


7, 8,  9,  and  high  school. 
Grammar  schools. 


NEW  JERSEY. 

Atlantic  City.... 

Camden . 

Hoboken . 

Orange . 

Passaic . 

Paterson . 

Phillipsburg . 

Kedbank  . 


9, 10, 11,  and  12. 

High  school. 

Grammar  schools,  2,  3,  4, 
and  5. 

All. 

3, 4, 6,  7, 8,  and  high  school. 
7,  8,  and  high  school. 

2,  3, 4,  5,  and  6. 

5,  6,  7,  8,  and  9. 


Cities. 


NEW  JERSEY— cont’d. 

Union . 

Yineland . ! 

NEW  YORK. 

Albany . 

Batavia . 

Binghamton . 

Buffalo . 

Canandaigua . 

Glens  Falls . 

Hoosick  Falls . 

Ithaca  . 

Jamestown . 

Kingston  (Ttondout). 

Newburg . 

New  York . 

North  Tonawanda  . . . 

Syracuse  . 

Utica . 

Yonkers . 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Durham . 

OHIO. 

Akron . 

Bellefontaine . 

Cleveland.. . 

Dayton . 

Elyria . 

Fremont . 

Lancaster.... . 

Nelsonville . 

Toledo . 

Wapakoneta . 

Youngstown . 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Allegheny . . 

Conshohocken . 

Norristown . 

Philadelphia . 

West  Chester . 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Newport . 

Providence  . 

Woonsocket . 

TEXAS. 

Austin . 

VIRGINIA. 

Staunton . 

WASHINGTON. 

Seattle . . 

WISCONSIN. 

Appleton . . 

Eau  Claire . 

Fond  du  Lac . 

Janesville . . 

La  Crosse . 

Milwaukee . 

Oshkosh . 

Portage . 


Grades  in  which  manual 
training  was  taught. 


3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  and  9. 
Above  fifth. 


High  school. 

Primary. 

9, 10, 11,  and  12. 

8  and  9. 

4, 5,  6, 7,  8,  and  9. 

Grammar  schools. 

3,  4,  5,  6,  and  7. 

6, 7,  and  8. 

Grammar  schools. 

All. 

8,  9, 10, 11,  and  12. 
Elementary,  secondary, 
and  truant. 

Primary. 

High  school. 

5,  6, 7,  and  8. 

Grammar  and  high  school. 


6,  7,  8,  9,  and  10. 


All. 

Primary. 

All. 

7,  8,  and  high  school. 

1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6. 

5, 6,  7,  8,  and  9. 

All. 

All. 

5,  6, 7,  8,  and  high  school. 
All. 

High  school. 


Fifth  Ward  manual  train¬ 
ing  school. 

All. 

7, 8,  and  high  school. 

1  special  school  of  sloyd. 
High  school. 


Intermediate  grammar 
and  high  school. 

High  school. 

7, 8,  and  9. 


9, 10,  and  11. 


6,  7,  8,  and  9. 


High  school. 


High  school, 

7,  8,  and  high  school. 
High  school. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

All. 

High  school. 
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Table  3. — Summary  of  statistics  of  manual  and  industrial  training  schools  in  the  United 

States  in  1897-98. 


Slate  or  territory. 

|  Number  of  schools. 

Different 
teachers 
of  manual 
and  indus¬ 
trial  train¬ 
ing. 

Different  jpupils 
who  received 
manual  and  in¬ 
dustrial  training. 

Expenditure  for  manual  and  indus¬ 
trial  training  during  1897-98  for 
86  schools.  * 
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4 

5 

6 

:  7 

8 

9 

10 

i  U 

12 

United  States . 

North  Atlantic  Division.. 
South  Atlantic  Division.. 
South  Central  Division  . . . 
North  Central  Division  - . . 

114 

507 

438 

945 

19, 15211,531 

30,  683 

$440,  572 

$93,  058 

$36,  508 

$85, 109 

75,  471 
2,  250 
472 
4,  627 
2,  289 

- 

,$655,  247 

47 

13 

4 

26 

24 

246 

49 

13 

112 

87 

191 

36 

6 

119 

86 

437 

85 

19 

231 

173 

10,  029 
1,179 
484 
4,394 
3,  066 

6,712 
552 
123 
2,  328 
1,816 

16,  741 
1,731 
607 
6,722 
4,  882 

229,  647 
22,  276 
12,  636 
85, 825 
90, 188 

48,  285 
17,  866 
2,  399 
11,946 
12,  562 

18,  228 
6,  379 
816 
6,  499 
4,  586 

371,  631 
48,771 
16, 323 
i  108,897 
,  109,625 

North  Atlantic  Division: 
Maine . 

1 

9 

5 

3 

19 

1 

10 

1 

5 

2 

1 

35 

22 

8 

103 

0 

78 

7 

26 

3 

6 

80 

13 

4 

68 

12 

14 

1 

5 

13 

5 

115 

35 

12 

171 

12 

92 

8 

31 

16 

11 

1,977 
1,  094 
252 
3,435 
0 

3,  271 

35 

788 

46 

115 

1,328 
947 
170 
|  3,134 
97 
1,036 

0 

285 

82 

65 

I 

3,305 
2,  041 
422 
6,  569 
97 
4,  307 

35 

1,073 

128 

180 

33,133 
10,  250 
6,  728 
95, 154 
10 

84, 372 

2,  000 
6,  500 
1,096 
10,  000 

13,  353 
200 

1,  272 

14,  088 

7,  080 
25 
35 
6, 197 

1,482 
15 
65 
36,  258 

55,  048 
10,  490 
8,  100 
151,697 
10 

146,  286 

2,  000 
20,  350 
7,  041 
16,  500 

Khode  Island . 

19, 372 

4,891 

37,  651 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware . 

Maryland . . . 

8,  900 
5,916 
3,000 

4,  200 
29 

2,  000 

750 

District  of  Columbia. . 
Virginia . 

1,500 

West  Virginia . . 

North  Carolina . 

4 

7 

12 

19 

195 

120 

315 

2,680 

50 

150 

2,  880 

South  Carolina  _ 

Georgia . . 

Florida . . . 

South  Central  Division : 
Kentucky . . 

2 

8 

1 

9 

305 

68 

373 

7,966 

1,  324 

275 

9,  565 

Tennessee . . 

Alabama . 

Mississippi 

Louisiana . 

1 

1 

0 

1 

120 

0 

120 

300 

75 

80 

20 

475 

Texas  . . . 

Arkansas  . 

Oklahoma . 

1 

4 

5 

9 

59 

55 

114 

4,  370 

1,000 

461 

452 

6,  283 

Indian  Territory . 

North  Central  Division : 
Ohio . . . 

3 

2 

2 

41 

i 

i 

16 

18 

13 

4 

7 

7 
1 
6 

8 
7 

3 
7 

4 
15 
19 
22 

i 

0 

10 

10 

19 

25 

17 
19 

26 
29 

2 

6 

18 
17 

1 

803 

587 

1,483 

109 

75 

289 

66 

208 

165 

88 

i 

109 

533 

350 

176 

282 

332 

27 

0 

100 

78 

912 

1,120 

1.833 

285 

357 

621 

93 

208 

265 

166 

7,400 
15,  000 
17, 950 
4,  925 
2,  570 
10, 150 
2,  700 
6,  700 
9,  600 
8,  830 

902 

1,  326 

2,  538 

50 
2,  700 
1, 103 
150 
477 

551 

565 

656 

0 

173 
2,  979 
64 
75 
600 

8,  853 
17,  064 
24,  123 
5,  039 
5,  545 
12,  331 
2,  875 
7,476 
12,  911 
12,  680 

Indiana,  . 

Illinois . 

Michigan . 

Wisconsin . 

Minnesota . 

200 

478 

25 

113 

3,311 

600 

Iowa . 

Missouri . 

186 

N or th  Dakota . . 

South  Dakota . 

2,  700 

550 1 

Nebraska . 

Kansas . 

Western  Division : 
Montana . . 

... 

i 

25 

4 

28 

1 

53 

5 

521 

179 

341 

16 

862 

195 

3,360 

3,  360 

.Wyoming _ 

. 1 

Colorado . 

4 

2 

4 

23 

11 

13 

19 

5 

24 

42 

16 

37 

1,028 

245 

251 

332 

190 

221 

1,360 

435 

472 

9,  650 
9,  860 
20, 258 

785 
125 
4,  000 

180 
35 
3, 150 

15 

70 

10| 

10,  630 
10,  090 
27,  418 

New  Mexico... . 

Arizona . 

Utah 

N  eva.ri  a 

2 

1 

3 

2 

4 

2 

7 

4 

80 

44l 

70 

.  29| 

150 

73 

2,  780 
800; 
_ 1 

2,  780 
800 

Idaho . 

Washington . 

Oregon . . 

i 

California . 

i° 

31 

31 

62 

1,  239 

958 

| 

2,197 

43,  480j 

7,  652 

1,221 

2, 194 

54,  547 

Table  4. — Statistics  of  manual  and  industrial  training  schools  in  the  United  States  in  1S97-9S. 
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Table  4, — Statistics  of  manual  and  industrial  training  schools  in  the  United  States  in  1897-98 — Continued. 
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Table  5. —Industrial  schools  for  Indian  children. 
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Table  6. — Statistics  of  manual  and  industrial  training — Branches  taught. 


Name  of  institution. 


Healdsburg  College,  Healdsburg,  Cal . 


Central  School  (public),  Oakland,  Cal 


California  School  of  Mechanical  Arts,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 


Mechanics’  Institute,  San  Francisco,  Cal  . 


Polytechnic  High  School,  San  Francisco, 
Cal. 


Roman  Catholic  Orphan  Asylum  (branch 
of),  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Manual  Training  School  (public),  Santa 
Barbara,  Cal. 


Preston  School  of  Industry  (boys),  Water¬ 
man,  Cal. 


Brightaide  School  for  Boys,  Denver,  Colo.. 


Manual  Training  High  School,  Denver, 
Colo. 


Branch  of  instruction. 


Sewing . 

Cooking . 

Tent  making . 

Broom  making . 

Farm  or  garden  work . 

Printing . 

Free-hand  and  mechanical 
drawing. 

Sewing . . . 

Cooking . 

Carpentry . 

Wood  turning . 

Carving . 

Free-hand  drawing . 

Mechanical  drawing . 

Clay  modeling . 

Sewing . 

Cooking . 

Carpentry  . 

Carving . 

Pattern  making . 

Forging . 

Molding  (metal) . 

Vise  work . 

Free-band  drawing . 

Mechanical  drawing . 

Electricity . 

Free-hand  drawing . 

Mechanical  drawing . 

Clay  modeling . 

Carpentry  . 

Wood  turning . 

Carving . 

Pattern  making . 

Forging . 

Yise  work . 

Machine-shop  work . 

Sewing . . 


Free-hand  drawing  . . . 

Sewing . 

Cooking . 

Sloyd,  or  knife  work  . . 

Sewing . 

Cooking . 

Carpentry  . 

Laundry . 

Baking . 

Blacksmithing . 

Machine  shop  work . . . 

Shoemaking . 

Farm  or  garden  work . 

Bricklaying . 

Printing . 

Housework  . . 

Sewing . . . 

Cooking . 

Carpentry . 

Farm  or  garden  work. 

Printing . 

Laundry . 

Shoemaking . 

Engineering . 

Free-hand  drawing  . . . 
Mechanical  drawing.. 

Clay  modeling . 

Serving . 

Cooking . 


Humber  of 
pupils. 

Humber  of  weeks  the  sub¬ 

ject  is  studied  during 
the  entire  course. 

Male. 

Female. 

4 

5 

G 

0 

1 

30 

0 

1 

38 

1 

0 

38 

1 

0 

38 

1 

0 

38 

1 

0 

29 

203 

65 

41 

/  0 

196 

\  41 

i  o 

113 

/  41 

(  220 

0 

] 

{  88 

0 

41 

l  220 

0 

J 

168 

64 

80 

168 

64 

80 

99 

36 

40 

64 

80 

11 

40 

99 

20 

69 

28 

40 

99 

20 

69 

30 

69 

10 

44 

20 

20 

30 

40 

20 

40 

40 

1 

81 

119 

|  120 

69 

1 

120 

1 

64 

120 

27 

2 

40 

27 

2 

20 

66 

2 

80 

27 

0 

23 

0 

40 

0 

15 

20 

21 

0 

60 

0 

50 

12 

12 

0 

232 

160 

0 

48 

40 

356 

4 

200 

12 

0 

13 

0 

3 

0 

12 

0 

6 

0 

4 

0 

8 

0 

10 

0 

27 

0 

11 

0 

2 

0 

25 

0 

1 

10 

10 

60 

3 

18 

1 

6 

180 

180 

180  1 

180 

50 

50 

0 

192 

0 

1  38 
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Table  6. — Statistics  of  manual  ancl  industrial  training — Branches  taught — Cont’d. 


Ifame  of  institution. 

Branch  of  instruction. 

|  Number  of  instructors. 

Num 

puj 

<6 

13 

ber  of 
)ils. 

r2 

ct 

a 

© 

Ph 

Number  of  weeks  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  studied  during 
the  entire  course. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

2 

75 

75 

Colo.— Continued. 

1 

75 

0 

2 

75 

75 

1 

50 

0 

1 

50 

0 

1 

50 

0 

1 

50 

0 

1 

35 

0 

1 

35 

0 

Young  Men’s  Christian  Association, 

Free-hand  drawing . 

1 

10 

0 

20 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Mechanical  drawing . . . 

1 

43 

0 

20 

Carpentry  . 

1 

11 

0 

30 

Plumbing . 

1 

8 

0 

30 

Electricity . 

1 

30 

0 

20 

Boardman  Manual  Training  High  School, 

Free-hand  drawing . . . 

1 

0 

1 

160 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

Mechanical  drawing . 

1 

1 

0 

160 

Clay  modeling . 

1 

0 

1 

50 

Sewing . . 

1 

0 

1 

160 

Cooking . 

1 

0 

1 

160 

Carpentry  . 

1 

1 

0 

30 

W  ood  turning . . 

1 

10 

Carving . 

1 

0 

1 

110 

Venetian  iron . 

1 

0 

1 

120 

Pattern  making . 

1 

1 

0 

30 

Forging . 

1 

1 

0 

40 

Molding  (metal)  . . . . . 

1 

1 

o 

10 

Machine-shop  work . 

1 

1 

0 

40 

Manual  Training  School,  Eidgefield,  Conn. 

Sewing . . . 

1 

0 

38 

24 

Cooking . 

1 

0 

32 

48 

St.  Joseph’s  Industrial  School  for  Colored 

Clay  modeling . 

1 

4 

0 

Boys,  Clayton,  Del. 

Carpentry . . . 

1 

2 

0 

Farm  or  garden  work . 

3 

12 

0 

Printing . 

1 

6 

0 

Painting . 

1 

4 

0 

Tailoring . 

1 

4 

0 

Shoemaking . . 

1 

3 

0 

Industrial  Home  School,  District  of  Co¬ 

Free-hand  drawing . . 

2 

lumbia,  Georgetown,  D.  C. 

Clay  modeling . 

1 

Paper  cutting  and  folding . 

1 

Sewing . 

4 

Cooking . 

1 

Carpentry . 

1 

Wood  turning . 

1 

Farm  or  garden  work . . . 

2 

52 

St.  Bose’s  Industrial  School,  Washington, 

Sewing . 

5 

0 

65 

36 

D.  C. 

Cooking . . . 

1 

0 

3 

52 

Chicago  English  High  and  Manual  Train¬ 

Free-hand  drawing . 

1 

474 

0 

ing  School,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Mechanical  drawing . 

2 

474 

0 

Carpentry . 

l  3 

249 

-  0 

Wood  turning . 

/  d 

Forging . 

1 

1 

Sheet-metal  work . 

>  149 

0 

40 

Molding . 

1  ! 

J 

Vise  work . 

Machine-shop  work . 

}  1 

86 

0 

40 

Chicago  Manual  Training  School,  Chicago, 

Free-hand  drawing . 

1 

130 

0 

20 

Ill. 

Mechanical  drawing . 

1 

262 

0 

100 

Carpentry . 

1  i 

n 

W ood  turning . 

/  1 

0 

Pattern  making . . | 

Forging . . 

)  1 

68 

40 

Molding  (metal) . i 

1 

Yise  work . 

Machine-shop  work . 

}  1 

64 

40 

Jewish  Training  School,  Chicago,  Ill _ 

Free-hand  drawing 

2 

350 

350 

40 

Mechanical  drawing . 

2 

300 

300 

40 

Clay  modeling . 

7 

150 

150 

40 

Paper  cutting  and  folding  . . 

5 

200 

200 

40 
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Table  6. — Statistics  of  manual  and  industrial  training — Branches  taught — Cont’d. 


Name  of  institution. 


Brandi  of  instruction. 


Jewish  Trainin' 
Continued. 


School,  Chicago,  Ill. — 


Manual  Training  School,  Springfield,  Ill. 


Manual  Training  High  School,  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Ind. 


Indiana  Soldiers  and  Sailors’  Orphans’ 
Home,  Knightstown,  Ind. 


High  and  Industrial  School,  "West  Des 
Moines,  Iowa. 


State  Normal  School  for  Colored  Persons, 
Frankfort,  Ky. 


Louisville  Manual  Training  High  School, 
Louisville,  Ky. 


Homo  Institute. — Free  night  school  for 
workingmen  and  hoys,  New  Orleans,  La. 


Sewing . 

Sloyd,  or  knife  work . 

Carpentry  . 

Wood  turning . 

Carving . 

Pattern  making . 

Forging . 

Molding  (metal) . 

Vise  work . 

Machine-shop  work . 

Painting . 

Designing . 

Free-hand  drawing . 

Mechanical  drawing . 

Sloyd,  or  knife  work . 

Carpentry  . 

Wood  turning . 

Free-hand  drawing . 

Mechanical  drawing . 

Sewing . . 

Cooking . 

Carpentry . 

Wood  turning . . . . . 

Hygiene  and  nursing . 

Pattern  making . 

Forging . 

Molding  (metal) . 

Machine-shop  work . 

Paper  cutting  and  folding. 

Sewing . 

Cooking . 

Carpentry . . 

Baking . 

Floriculture . 

Farm  or  garden  work . 

Printing . 

Engineering . 

Shoemaking . 

Free-hand  drawing . 

Mechanical  drawing . 

Sloyd,  or  knife  work . 

Carpentry . . 

Wood  turning . 

Carving . 

Free-hand  drawing . 

Mechanical  drawing . 

Clay  modeling . 

Paper  cutting  and  folding. 

Sewing . 

Cooking . 

Carpentry . . 

Wood  turning . 

Carving . . . 

Farm  or  garden  work . 

Free-hand  drawing . 

Mechanical  drawing . 

Carpentry . 

Wood  turning . 

Carving . 

Pattern  making . 

Forging . . . 

Sheet-metal  work . 

Molding  metal . 

Vise  work . 

Machine-shop  work . 

Free-hand  drawing . 


Number  of  instructors. 

Number  of 
pupils. 

Number  of  weeks  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  studied  during 
the  entire  course. 

Male. 

i 

6  j 

i 

<u 

pq 

3 

4 

5 

1  C 

2 

i 

250 

1 

40 

i 

350 

40 

i 

400 

200 

40 

i 

50 

40 

i 

50 

40 

i 

20 

40 

i 

20 

40 

i 

20 

40 

i 

20 

40 

i 

30 

45 

40 

2 

24 

60 

40 

1 

60 

60 

40 

1 

58 

40 

1 

58 

40 

1 

58 

40 

1 

58 

40 

1 

58 

40 

3 

208 

49 

38 

2 

269 

1 

124 

4 

0 

296 

38 

2 

0 

61 

38 

2 

185 

0 

19 

1 

160 

0 

19 

1 

0 

45 

19 

1 

39 

38 

2 

102 

38 

1 

39 

38 

2 

30 

38 

1 

20 

1  12 

40 

2 

2 

53 

80 

1 

16 

30 

1 

5 

120 

1 

12 

120 

1 

12 

120 

3 

13 

120 

1 

31 

120 

2 

10 

. 

120 

1 

5 

| 

120 

1 

6 

24 

36 

1 

32 

1  4 

72 

1 

26 

24 

72 

1 

25 

1 

36 

1 

12 

° 

24 

1 

12 

12 

l 

35 

22 

36 

1 

7 

0 

36 

1 

15 

16 

1 

15 

16 

1 

0 

68 

36 

1 

0 

68 

1 

7 

0 

36 

1 

7 

0 

36 

1 

7 

0  ' 

1 

50 

o ! 

36 

1 

131 

0 

2 

235 

0 

(  131 

o  ! 

2 

117 

0  1 

l  103 

■  0  1 

2 

103 

0  I 

(  68 

0 1 

45 

0 

2 

{  46 

0 

33 

0 

l  33 

0 

1 

120 

0 
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Table  6. — Statistics  of  manual  and  industrial  training — Branches  taught — Cont’d. 


Kamo  of  institution. 


Baltimore  Polytechnic  Institute,  Balti¬ 
more,  Mcl. 


House  of  Refuge,  Baltimore,  Md 


Samuel  Ready  School,  Baltimore,  Md  . 


McDonogh  Educational  Fund  and  Insti¬ 
tute,  McDonogh,  Md. 


Jacob  Tome  institute,  Port  Deposit,  Md 


Frlendford  Industrial  School, 
Mass. 


Boston, 


Hebrew  Industrial  School,  Boston,  Mass  . 

Mechanic  Arts  High  School,  Boston, 
Mass. 


Branch  of  instruction. 


Free-hand  drawing  . 
Mechanical  drawing 

Carpentry . 

Wood  turning . 

Carring . 

Pattern  making . 

Forging . 

Sheet-metal  work . . . 

Vise  work . 

Machine-shop  work. 

Sewing . 

Cooking . 

Carpentry . 

Wood  turning . 

Forging . 

Vise  work . 


Machine-shop  work . . . 
Farm  or  garden  work. 

Printing. . . 

Painting . 

Free-hand  drawing  . . . 

Clay  modeling . . . 

Sewing . 

Cooking  ...  — . 

Dressmaking . 

Millinery . . . 

Floriculture . 

Free-hand  drawing... 
Mechanical  drawing. . 

Carpentry  — . 

Wood  turning  . . 

Carving . 

Pattern  making . 

Vise  work . . 

Machine- shox>  work  .. 

Printing . . 

Free  hand  drawing... 
Mechanical  drawing  . 

Clay  modeling  . 

Sewing . 

Cooking . 

Sloyd  or  knife  work.. 

Carpentry . 

Wood  turning . 

Carving . 

Pattern  making . 

Sheet-metal  work _ 

Molding . 

Free-hand  drawing. . . 
Mechanical  drawing.. 

Sewing . 

Cooking . 

Sloyd  or  knife  work  .. 

Carpentry . 

Housekeepers . 

Embroidery . 

Millinery  T... . 

Sewing . 

Cooking . 

Free-hand  drawing  . . . 
Mechanical  drawing.. 

Carpentry . 

W ood  turning . 

Carving  . . 

Pattern  making . 

Forging . 

i  Machine-shop  work . . . 


f 

Humber 

A  M 

1  J 

of  pupils. 

CO  f-t 

J2  ^3  . 

>->  ^  <D 

5  5  h 

1  0D 

2 12  S 

.2  ' 

>  £  ° 

£  CO  g 

s 

o  _ 

,  CC  f 

V 

;  ^  § 

! 

<D 

c3 

;  =  o  ® 

s 

Is 

g 

!  p  -g 

£ 

a 

& 

£  r~’ 

3 

!  4 

5 

r«" 

2 

360 

0 

i 

40 

1 

180 

0 

40 

2 

280 

0 

40 

1 

60 

0 

40 

|  1 

75 

0 

40 

1 

15 

0 

40 

1 

90 

0 

40 

2 

1  280 

0 

40 

1 

1  15 

0 

40 

1 

I  36 

0 

40 

1 

!  15 

0 

1 

6 

0 

\  i 

1/  34 

0 

!/ 

\  6 

0 

1] 

!(  16 

0 

1 ! 

!  20 

0 

i . 

j 

1  4 

0 

i  i 

2 

0 

i 

10 

0 

i  i 

3 

o 

i 

0 

60 

i 

0 

18 

i 

0 

60 

i  i 

0 

22 

i 

0 

-  4 

0 

1 

0 

1 

. 

i  2 

130 

0 

40 

|  1 

20 

0 

40 

;  i 

30 

0 

12 

i 

30 

0 

12 

!  l 

30 

0 

12 

j  i 

30 

0 

12 

:  1 

10 

0 

24 

i 

10 

i  24 

i 

19 

6 

2 

130 

225 

494 

l 

65 

27 

152 

l 

46  1 

,  39 

76 

7 

130 

225 

494 

i 

J  25 

76 

l 

72 

40 

114 

l 

44 

76 

2 

21 

38 

1 

44 

76 

1 

13 

24 

1 

13 

6 

1 

13 

10 

5 

41 

4 

17 

23 

194 

26 

i  1 

8 

26 

1 

15 

/ 

1  1 

30 

26 

!  1 

8 

26 

1 

8 

26 

8 

0 

300 

30 

1 

0 

25 

30 

2 

343 

0 

40 

2 

343 

0 

SO 

2 

185 

0 

30 

1 

123 

0 

18 

2 

185 

0 

10 

1 

123 

0 

4 

1  1 

123 

0 

20 

1 

35 

0 

!  40 
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Table  6. — Statistics  of  manual  and  industrial  training — Branches  taught — Cont’d. 


Name  of  institution. 

Branch  of  instruction.  j 

Number  of  instructors. 

Male.  w  - 

jer  of 
ils.  | 

4  j 

03  ! 

a  i 

<s> 

Number  of  weeks  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  studied  during 
the  entire  course.  1 

1 

a 

3 

4 

5 

e 

North  Bennet  Street  Industrial  School, 

Clay  modeling . 

4 

1 

3 

32 

Boston,  Mass. 

Sewing . 

1 

0 

1 

50 

1 

1 

12 

2 

2 

36 

1 

1 

36 

1 

1 

36 

1 

1 

4 

|  200 

36 

Union,  Boston,  Mass. 

2 

165 

bridge,  Mass. 

2 

165 

160 

2 

69 

20 

1 

42 

20 

1 

42 

20 

1 

42 

20 

1 

42 

1 

42 

20 

1 

48 

80 

1 

30 

1 

60 

Cotton  spinning . 

2 

90 

Wool  and  worsted . 

2 

:::::: 

90 

Dyeing . 

2 

1 . 

90 

Decorative  art . 

1 

90 

Weaving  (power).... . 

2 

60 

Weaving  (hand  looms) . 

1 

90 

Textile  desi0!! . 

2 

210 

Elements  of  mechanism . 

1 

30 

Applied  mechanism . 

1 

j  30 

South  End  Industrial  School,  Koxbury, 

Eree-hand  drawing .  . 

1 

20 

50 

42 

Mass. 

Mechanical  drawing . 

1 

15 

36 

Sewin  nr . 

14 

100 

32 

Cooking . 

1 

8 

40 

42 

Carpentry  . 

1 

12 

32 

Dressmaking . 

0 

46 

Printing . 

1 

10 

25 

46 

Housekeeping . . 

1 

50 

42 

Lansing  Industrial  Aid  Society,  Lansing, 

Sewing . 

8 

I . 

75 

Mich. 

Cooking . 

1 

12 

Household  Economic  Association,  Min. 

Sewing . 

2 

neapolis,  Minn. 

Cooking . 

2 

1 . 

James  Industrial  Training  School,  Min¬ 

Sewing . 

3 

0 

100 

48 

neapolis,  Minn. 

Cooking . 

2 

0 

115 

24 

Carving . 

1 

o 

5 

Laundry . 

1 

0 

10 

6 

Millinery . 

1 

30 

16 

Mechanic  Arts  High  School,  St.  Paul, 

Free-hand  drawing . 

1 

150 

51 

160 

Minn. 

Mechanical  drawing . 

1 

201 

15 

160 

Clay  modeling . 

1 

106 

37 

60 

Carpentry . 

1 

136 

0 

20 

Wood-turning . 

1 

136 

0 

20 

Pattern  making . 

1 

15 

20 

Forging . \ . 

1 

43 

20 

Molding  (metal) . 

1 

|  20 

Vise  work . 

1 

27 

20 

Machine-shop  work . 

2 

16 

40 

Manual  Training  School  of  Washington 

Free-hand  drawing . 

!l  9 

OAQ 

A 

o  An 

University,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Mechanical  drawing . 

/  2 

u 

Carpentry . 

2 

77 

0 

25 

Wood  turning . 

2 

77 

0 

10 

Carving . 

2 

77 

0 

5 

Pattern  making . . 

1 

76 

0 

5 

Forging . 

1 

76 

0 

30 

Molding  (plaster  or  lead) . 

-  1 

76 

0 

5 

Vise  work . 

1 

52 

0 

10 

Machine-shop  work . 

1 

52 

0 

30 

New  State  Orphans’  Home,  Carson,  Nev. . . 

Sewing 

1 

0 

20 

Cooking . 

2 

0 

4 

Farm  or  garden  work . 

1 

|  20 

0 

! . 
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Name  of  institution. 

Branch  of  instruction. 

Number  of  instructors. 

1 

Numl 

puj 

r2 

& 

ber  of 
lils. 

rc; 

i 

£ 

Number  of  weeks  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  studied  during 
the  entire  course. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

G 

12 

! 

97 

20 

Barlow  School  of  Industrial  Arts,  Bing- 

Freo-hand  drawing . 

1 

28 

0 

20 

hamton,  N.  Y. 

Mechanical  drawing . . . . 

1 

45 

0 

40 

Sewing . 

1 

0 

10 

40 

Cooking . 

1 

0 

106 

40 

Carpentry . 

1 

73 

0 

20 

Wood  turning . 

1 

47 

0 

20 

Forging . 

1 

33 

0 

40 

Brooklvn  Industrial  Sichool  Association 

Clay  modeling . 

3 

150 

100 

40 

and  Home  for  Destitute  Children.Brook- 

Paper  cutting  and  folding . 

3 

150 

H'O 

40 

lyn,  N.  Y. 

Sewing . 

2 

0 

50 

40 

Cooking . 

3 

0 

30 

10 

Slovd  or  knife  work . 

1 

60 

0 

45 

Farm  or  garden  work . 

l 

12 

0 

20 

Cobbling . 

1 

50 

0 

52 

Industrial  School  Association,  Brooklyn, 

Free-hand  drawing . 

2 

58 

50 

N.  Y. 

Paper  cutting  andfolding . 

3 

56 

40 

41 

Sewing . 

4 

130 

41 

Manual  Training  High  School,  Brooklyn, 

Free-hand  drawing . 

2 

300 

400 

160 

N.  Y. 

2 

160 

Sewing . 

3 

400 

160 

Carpentry . . . 

2 

100 

20 

Wood  turning . 

1 

45 

20 

Carving . 

1 

30 

30 

20 

Ornamental  iron . 

1 

0 

60 

20 

Pattern  making . 

1 

1  30 

20 

Forging . 

1 

75 

40 

Sheet-metal  work . . 

1 

I  30 

35 

20 

Printing . 

1 

20 

40 

Pratt  Institute  High  School,  Brooklyn, 

Free-hand  drawing . 

2 

80 

115 

144 

N.  Y. 

Mechanical  drawing . 

o 

80 

115 

144 

Sewing . *1 . . . 

2 

115 

36 

Cooking . 

1 

14 

36 

Carpentry . . 

1 

45 

72 

Wood  turning . 

1 

45 

12 

Pattern  making . 

1 

45 

12 

Forging . . 

1 

20 

1 9 

Sheet-metal  work . 

1 

20 

X.L! 

0 

Molding . 

1 

20 

19 

Vise  work . 

1 

14 

12 

24 

Machine-shop  work . 

1 

14 

| . 

Baron  de  Hirsch  Trade  Schools,  New 

Carpentry  . 

1 

18 

24 

York,  N.  Y. 

Plum  bins’ . 

1 

19 

24 

Machine-shop  work . 

1 

24 

Painting . 

1 

17 

| . 

24 

Ethical  Culture  Schools,  New  York,  N.  Y  . 

Free-hand  drawing . 

1 

14  L 

125 

35 

Mechanical  drawing . 

1 

26 

35 

Clay  modeling . 

1 

141 

125 

Paper  cutting  and  folding . 

4 

58 

62 

35 

Sewing . 

1 

68 

125 

3o 

Sloyd  or  knife  work . 

1 

33 

12 

35 

Carpentry . 

1 

26 

35 

35 

Wood  turning . 

1 

26 

Carving . 

1 

12 

Bent,  iron . 

1 

29 

35 

Five  Points  House  of  Industry,  New 

Cooking . 

1 

20 

York,  N.Y. 

Carnentry . 

1 

8 

General  Society  of  Mechanics  and  Trades¬ 

Free-hand  drawing . . 

1 

126 

60 

men,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mechanical  drawing . 

2 

107 

90 

Clav  modeling . 

1 

35 

30 

Architectural  drawing . 

2 

120 

80 

Hebrew  Technical  Institute,  New  York, 

Free-hand  drawing . 

1 

184 

0 

96 

N.Y. 

Mechanical  drawing . 

1 

210 

0 

144 

Carpentry . 

3 

210 

0 

144 

Wood  turning . 

1 

90 

0 

48 

Carving  . 

1 

65 

0 

48 

Electricity . . . 

\  1  1 

/  30 

0 

48 

Physics  .1 . j 

;  1 ; 

l  180 

0 

ED  98 - 153 
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Table  6. — Statistics  of  manual  and  industrial  training— -Branches  taught-—  Coat’d. 


Name  of  institution. 

Branch  of  instruction. 

Humber  of  instructors. 

Hum 

PU[ 

"3 

8 

her  of 
)ils. 

6 

cS 

1 

Ph 

Humber  of  weeks  the  sub-  1 
ject  is  studied  during 
the  entire  course.  J 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Hebrew  Technical  Institute,  Hew  York, 

Pattern-making . 

1 

1  . 

5 

0 

_ _ 

i  48 

H.  Y.  — Continued. 

Forging . 

1 

5 

0 

24 

Vise  work . 

1 

60 

0 

48 

Machine-shop  work . 

1 

30 

1  0 

48 

Mechanical  drawing . 

3 

|  22 

0 

Carpentry  . 

3 

30 

o 

Electricity . 

49 

o 

Plumbing . 

c 

1  279 

0 

Steam  _ _ _ _ _ 

0 

23 

o 

1 . 

Forging . . . 

1 

15 

o 

Sheet-metal  work . 

21 

0 

Stone  cutting . 

1 

4 

o 

Plastering . 

1 

8 

0 

Bricklaying . . . 

1 

39 

o 

Printing  . 

3 

13 

o 

Painting,  fresco . . . 

2 

29 

o 

Painting,  house . 

o 

18 

o 

Painting,  sign . 

1 

25 

o 

St.  George's  Evening  Trade  School,  Hew 

Free-hand  drawing . 

1 

25 

0 

33 

York,  H.  Y. 

Mechanical  drawing . 

1 

80 

0 

33 

Paper  cutting  and  folding . 

1 

75 

0 

33 

Sloyd  or  knife  work . 

1 

75 

0 

1  33 

Carpentry . 

1 

80 

0 

33 

Wood  turning . 

1 

20 

0 

33 

Plumbing . 

1 

48 

0 

33 

Pattern  making . 

1 

20 

0 

|  33 

Printing . 

1 

50 

0 

|  33 

School  of  Industrial  Art  and  Technical 

Free  hand  drawing . 

!  2 

1 

156 

48 

Design,  Hew  York,  H.  Y. 

Mechanical  drawing . 

2 

1 

230 

| . 

Pattern  making . 

1 

1 

327 

48 

Senior  Evening'  School  for  Girls,  Hew 

Sewing . 

2 

York,  H.  Y. 

Cooking . . . 

1 

Yise  work . 

18 

Machine  shop . 

18 

Teachers'  College,  Hew  York,  H.  Y . 

Free-hand  drawing . 

4 

4 

75 

|  160 

Mechanical  drawing . 

2 

48 

55 

200 

Clay  modeling . 

1 

3 

22 

40 

Paper  cutting  and  folding . 

2 

13 

12 

33 

Sewing . 

5 

40 

156 

145 

Cooking . .  . 

2 

62 

30 

Slovd . 

1 

j  3 

59 

38 

Carpentry . . 

1 

68 

9 

34 

Wood  turning . 

1 

68 

21 

Carving . 

1 

3 

55  | 

80 

Pattern  making . . 

1 

68 

13 

Forging . 

1  1 

45 

8 

Yise  work . 

!  i 

45 

4 

Machine  shop  work . 

i 

45 

18 

Technical  School  for  Carriage  Draftsmen 

Free-hand  drawing . 1 

i 

10 

8 

and  Mechanics,  Hew  York,  H.  Y. 

Wilson  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  Hew 

Sewing . 

l- 

0 

70 

40 

York,  H.  Y. 

Cooking . 

i 

0 

28  ! 

16 

Kitchen  gardening . 

i 

0 

160  | 

32 

Rochester  Athenaeum  and  Mechanical  In¬ 

Free-hand  drawing . 

6 

142 

154 

30-90 

stitute,  Rochester,  H.  Y. 

[  Mechanical  drawing . 

7 

220 

30  1 

90 

Clay  modeling.. . . . 

1 

10 

10  : 

30 

Sewing . . 

2 

406  ' 

36 

Cooking . . . 

3 

40.) 

38 

Sloyd,  or  knife  work . 

1 

34 

Carpentry . . . 

3 

|  240 

w 

Dressmaking  . 

4 

■268  | 

36 

Shirt  waists . 

1 

59 

36 

Millinery . 

2 

81 

36 

Lettering . 

1 

59 

0 

30 

Electricity . 

1 

49 

6 

30 

Telegraphy . 

1 

9 

9 

30 

Herbart  Preparatory  School,  Suffem,  H.  Y . 

Free-hand'drawing . 

1 

2 

2 

20 

Skyland  Institute,  Blowing  Rock,  H.  C _ 

. do . . 

1 

29 

12 

Sewing . 

1 

0 

25 

Cooking . . 

1 

0 

25 
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Table  6. — Statistics  of  manual  and  industrial  training — Branches  taught— Cont’d. 


Name  of  institution. 

Branch  of  instruction.  - 

Number  of  instructors. 

Number  of 
pupils . 

Number  of  weeks  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  studied  during 
the  entire  course. 

■0I*K 

Female. 

1 

3 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Ashevillo  Farm  Scliool,  Denmark,  N.  C - 

Free-hand  drawing . 

1 

30 

0 

38 

Mechanical  drawing. . . 

1 

12 

0 

38 

1 

18 

o 

Carpentry . 

1 

20 

0  i 

38 

1 

30 

o 

1 

98 

o 

o 

98 

0 

1 

North  Wilkesboro.  N.  C. 

1 

6 

1 

6 

1 

2 

1 

6 

2 

1 

2 

2 

Ohio. 

4 

Architectural  drawing . 

3 

1 

1 

194 

os 

nati,  Ohio. 

1 

194 

LO 

15 

1 

35 

40 

1 

70 

30 

AV ood  turning . . 

I 

70 

10 

Forging . 

1 

59 

40 

Yise  work . . 

1 

30 

20 

- 

Machine-shop  work . . 

1 

30 

20 

Cleveland  Jewish  Orphan  Asylum,  Cleve¬ 

Free-hand  drawing . 

4 

208 

90 

38 

land.  Ohio. 

Mechanical  drawing . . 

2 

66 

40 

Paper  cutting  and  folding . 

2 

74 

42 

0 

Sewing . 

2 

90 

o 

Cooking . 

1 

36 

30 

Slovd,  or  knife  work . . . 

1 

36 

30 

Carpentry . . . 

1 

27 

38 

Wood  turning . 

1 

12 

38 

Carving . 

1 

12 

16 

Yise  work . . . . 

1 

12 

16 

Machine-shop  work . 

1 

12 

16 

Printing . 

] 

6 

94 

Central  Manual  Training  School,  Phila¬ 

Free-hand  drawing . 

1 

434 

40 

delphia,  Pa. 

Mechanical  drawing . 

1 

434 

40 

Carpentry . 

1 

Wood  turning . 

\  1 

201 

40 

Carving . 

J 

Pattern  making . 

1 

122  ! 

40 

Forging . 

1 

122  i 

40 

Sheet-metalwork . 

Molding . . . 

i  1 

201  ! 

40 

Yise  work . 

I 

Machine-shop  work . 

1 

106 

40 

Friends'  Select  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa. .. 

Free-hand  drawing . 

1 

57 

131 

Mechanical  drawing . 

1 

7 

21 

36' 

Sloyd,  or  knife  work. . 

1 

54 

70 

108 

Girard  College,  Philadelphia,  Pa . 

Mechanical  drawing . 

1 

580 

210 

Sloyd,  or  knife  work . . 

1 

320  ' 

164 

Carpentry . 

\  i  1 

910 

Wood  turning . 

r  1 

5S0  j 

1 

Pattern  making _ . 

i 

580 

210 

Forging . . . 

i 

580 

210 

Molding  (metal) . 

i 

580 

210 

Yise  work . 

Machine  shop  work . 

>  > 

580 

210 

Electricity . 

i 

580 

210 

Plumbing . 

i 

580 

210 

Master  Builders’  Mechanic  Trade  School, 

Carpentry . 

l 

6 

0 

9 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Bricklaying . 

i 

5 

0 

9 

Painting . 

l 

4 

o 

Plumbing . 

l 

27 

0 

Plastering . 

i  i 

4 

0 

Northeast  Manual  Training  School,  Phila¬ 

Free-hand  drawing . 

l 

275 

0 

65 

delphia,  Pa. 

Mechanical  drawing . 

1 

369 

0 

117 

Clay  modeling . . 

114 

0 

13 
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Table  6. — Statistics  of  manual  and  industrial  training — Branches  taught — Cont’d 


Name  of  institution. 

Branch  of  instruction 

Number  of  instructors. 

Numl 

pu* 

£ 

75 

a 

jer  of 
lils. 

6 

73 

i 

h 

Number  of  weeks  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  studied  during 
the  entire  course. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Northeast  Manual  Training  School,  Phil- 

Carpentry . 

) 

{  161 

0 

26 

adelphia,  Pa. — Continued. 

Wood  turning . 

1 

(  161 

0 

13 

Carving . 

i 

{  114 

0 

13 

Pattern  making . 

1 

114 

0 

26 

Forging . 

1 

114 

0 

39 

Sheet-metal  work . 

) 

(  161 

0 

30 

Molding  (metal) . 

1 

{  161 

0 

30 

V  ise  work . 

J 

l  161 

0 

26 

Machine  shou  work . 

1 

94 

0 

39 

Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School  of  In- 

Free-hand  drawing . 

10 

500 

300 

86 

dustrial  Art,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mechanical  drawing . 

2 

Clay  modeling . 

1 

Carpentry  . 

1 

Vise  work . 

1 

Painting . 

2 

Weaving . 

3 

Dyeing . 

4 

Textile  designs  . . . 

3 

Carding  and  spinning . 

1 

Mechanical  drawing . 

2 

180 

80 

Pattern  making . 

1 

10 

80 

Vise  work . 

2 

30 

80 

Machine-shop  work. ....... _ 

2 

30 

80 

Electricity . 

2 

114 

52 

School  of  Design  for  Women,  Pittsburg, 

Free-hand  drawing . 

5 

Williamson  Free  School  of  Mechanical 

Free-hand  drawing . 

2 

186 

156 

Trades,  Williamson  School,  Pa. 

Mechanical  drawing . . . 

!  2 

186 

156 

Carpentry . 

1 

39 

156 

Pattern  making . . j 

1 

31 

156 

Vise  work,  forging . 

}  2 

70 

Machine  shop  work . 

Bricklaying . . . 

J 

1 

46 

156 

Townsend  Industrial  School,  Newport, 

Free-hand  drawing . 

1 

28 

9 

120 

R.  I. 

Mechanical  drawing . 

2 

44 

140 

Sewing . . . 

2 

4?3 

80 

Cooking . 

2 

395 

80 

Slovd,  or  knife  work . 

1 

331 

160 

Carpentry  . 

1 

13 

30 

Wood  turning . 

11 

10 

Carving . 

1 

Pattern  making . 

1 

10 

7 

Forging . . . 

1  5 

30 

Molding  (metal) . 

1  10 

3 

Vise  work . 

j.  1 

7 

10 

Machine-shop  work . 

j 

I  7 

50 

Providence  Manual  Training  High  School, 

Free-hand  drawing . 

3 

2 

1 

160 

Providence,  it.  L 

Mechanical  drawing . 

3 

2 

1 

160 

Clay  modeling . 

1 

1 

Sewing . . . 

1 

1 

20 

Cooking . 

1 

1 

20 

Carpentry  . 

2 

2 

20 

Wood  turning . 

1 

1 

Carving . 

1 

1 

14 

Domestic  science . 

1 

1 

40 

Millinery . . 

] 

1 

20 

Dressmaking . 

1 

1 

20 

Pattern  making . . . 

1 

1 

10 

Forging . 

2 

2 

40 

Moldin'1-  (metal) . 

1 

1 

10 

Vise  work . 

1 

1 

10 

Machine  shop  work . . 

1 

1 

40 

Steam  and  electrical  engineering. 

2 

2 

20 

Photo  science . 

1 

1 

10 

Rhode.  Island  School  of  Design,  Provi¬ 

Free-hand  drawing  . . .  i . . . 

6 

176 

84 

32 

dence,  R.  1. 

Mechanical  drawing . 

4 

162 

1 

32 

Clay  modelinsJ- . . 

1 

10 

32 

Carving . . . 

1 

6 

32 
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Table  6. — Statistics  of  manual  and  industrial  training — Branches  taught — Cont’d. 


JTamo  of  institution. 

J 

Branch  of  instruction. 

Number  of  instructors. 

Num 

pu] 

r2 

'ci 

a  * 

her  of 
pile. 

JD 

a 

<D 

1  * 

Number  of  weeks  tlie  sub¬ 

ject  is  studied  during 
the  entire  oouree. 

1 

O 

4 

Ca 

G 

St.  Xavier’s  Academy,  Providence,  It.  I _ 

3 

1  10 

80 

|  * 

3 

1 

80 

1 

|  115 

1 

130 

1 

60 

Sloyd  .7 . 

1 

115 

4 

70 

50 

Ya. 

3 

20 

4 

70 

1 

30 

1 

2 

40 

1 

20 

! . 

1 

10 

1 

1 

30 

2 

24 

l 

Molding . 

2 

24 

1 

16 

2 

16 

* 

2 

40 

1 

10 

1 

Painting . 

1 

2 

: 

Milwaukee  Cooking  School,  Milwaukee, 

Cooking . 

0 

89 

43 

Wis. 

St.  Eose’sOrphan  Society,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Free-hand  drawing . . . 

3 

106 

25 

Clay  modeling . 

1 

36 

25 

Paper  cutting  and  folding . 

1 

36 

25 

Sewing . . . . . __ 

3 

122 

25 

Cooking . 

. 

52 

25 

Baking . . . 

2 

52 

25 

Port  Mojave  Indian  Industrial  School, 

Free-hand  drawing . 

4 

96 

CO 

40 

Port  Mojave,  Ariz. 

Mechanical  drawing . 

1 

15 

40 

Clay  modeling . 

2 

30 

20 

Paper  cutting  and  folding . 

1 

35 

20 

Sewing . . 

3 

60 

40 

Cooking . . . 

2 

35 

25 

20 

Sloyd.  or  knife  work  . . 

1 

15 

40 

Carpentry . . . . 

1 

CO 

15 

Carving . 

1 

15 

40 

Pattern  making . . . 

1 

so 

30 

Forging . 

1 

20 

40 

Vise  work . 

1 

20 

40 

Engine  and  hoiler  house . . .. 

1 

20 

40 

Farm  or  garden  work . . 

1 

15 

20 

Bricklaying . 

1 

GO 

15 

Painting . 

1 

30 

10 

Keams  Canyon  Boarding  School,  Kearns 

Free-hand  drawing . 

2 

41 

1  Canyon,  Ariz. 

Paper  cutting  and  folding . 

1 

20 

Sewing . 

1 

46 

Cooking . .. . . 

1 

46 

Laundry . 

1 

30 

Farm  or  garden  work . 

1 

41 

Indian  Industrial  School,  Phoenix,  Ariz. . . 

Free-hand  drawing . 

2 

200 

200 

80 

Clay  modeling . 

1 

50 

40 

40 

Paper  cutting  and  folding . 

1 

50 

40 

40 

Sewing . '. . 

3 

20 

50 

120 

Cooking . 

2 

10 

50 

40 

Sloyd . 

1 

30 

30 

40 

Carpentry . 

1 

15 

120 

Wood  turning . 

1 

12 

40 

Carving . . 

] 

12 

40 

Farm  or  garden  work . 

24 

80 

Bricklaying . . 

1 

6 

80 

Painting . . . . 

1 

12 

80 

Fort  Yuma  Indian  School,  Yuma,  Ariz. . . . 

Sewing . 

1 

12  I 

40 

Cooking . . . 

1 

4 

40 

Carpentry  . . 

1  i 

6 

40 

- 

Shoe  and  harness  maker . 

1  j 

6 

| 

40 

1 

Farm  or  garden  work . 

1  1 

2  I 

. 1 

30 
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Table  6. — Statistics  of  manual  and  industrial  training — Branches  taught — Cont’d. 


Name  of  institution. 


Greenville  Indian  Industrial  School, 
Greenville,  Cal. 


Indian  School,  Perris,  Cal 


Fort  Lewis  Indian  Industrial  School,  Hes¬ 
perus,  Colo. 


Fort  Lapwai  Indian  School,  Lap wai, Idaho. 


Chilocco  Indian  Training  School,  Arkan¬ 
sas  City,  Hans, 


Haskell  Institute,  Lawrence,  Kans. 


Mount  Pleasant  Indian  School,  Mount 
Pleasant,  Mich. 


Pipestone  Indian  Training  School,  Pipe¬ 
stone,  Minn. 


Branch  of  instruction. 


Clay  modeling . 

Paper  cutting  and  folding. 

Sewing . 

Cooking . 

Carpentry . 

Farm  or  garden  work . 

Sewing . 

Cooking . 

Carpentry . 

Nursing . 

Laundry . . . 

Farm  or  garden  work . 

Painting . . . 

Free-hand  drawing . 

Clay  modeling . 

Paper  cutting  and  folding. 

Sewing . 

Cooking . 

Carpentry . 

Machine  shop . 

Engineering . . 

Plumbing . 

Forging . 

Farm  or  garden  work . 

Printing . , . 

Painting . 

Laundry . 

Sewing . 

Cooking . 

Carpentry  . 

Farm  or  garden  work . 

Clay  modeling . 

Paper  cutting  and  folding  . 

Sewing . . . 

Cooking . 

Carpentry . 

Farm  or  garden  work . 

Painting . 

Tailoring . 

Shoemaking . . 

Baking . 

Housekeeping . 

Nursery . 

Engineer  . . 

Free-hand  drawing . 

Mechanical  drawing . 

Clay  modeling . 

Paper  cutting  and  folding  . 

Sewing . . 

Cooking . 

Sloyd . 

Carpentry . 

Forging . 

Vise  work . 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Bricklaying . 

Printing . 

Painting . . 

Sewing . . 

Cooking . 

Carpentry . 

Housekeeping . 

Laundry  work . 

Farm  or  garden  work . 

Sewing . 

Cooking . 

Farm  or  garden  work . 


o 

Number  of 
pupils. 

•is 

© 

r=\  ~  . 

© 

0 

1 

+3  <D 

u 

^  ©  £ 

03 

•S 

fil 

F-  -g  <B 

cm 

O 

U 

V 

© 

o  tj 

h  .2  a 

1 

3 

r2 

13 

"oS 

a 

© 

•Q  43  ® 

sl| 

ft 

a 

& 

'A  ^ 

3 

4 

5 

& 

i 

5 

10 

i 

10 

20 

i 

!  25 

i 

1  20 

i 

i 

10 

i 

112 

52 

i 

112 

52 

i 

99 

52 

i 

12 

12 

52 

i 

112 

52 

i 

99 

52 

i 

99 

52- 

6 

140 

120 

1 

.  15 

10 

2 

25 

15 

2 

12 

48 

4 

60 

12 

1 

4 

0 

2 

8 

0 

1. 

4 

0 

2 

180 

0 

1 

3 

0 

! . 

3 

12 

0 

2 

4 

16 

1 

20 

!  39 

1 

20 

39 

1 

20 

1 

24 

20 

1 

6 

4 

40 

1 

6 

4 

40 

3 

36 

40 

3 

1 . 

30 

40 

1 

14 

40 

2 

50 

40 

1 

14 

40 

1 

20 

40 

1 

15 

40 

1 

4 

40 

6 

60 

40 

1 

10 

40 

1 

8 

40 

1 

330 

220 

1 

110 

25 

40 

1 

150 

100 

40 

1 

50 

25 

40 

3 

25 

200 

50 

1 

200 

50 

1 

75 

0 

40 

1 

20 

75 

20 

20 

2 

100 

75  ! 

10 

1 

8 

1 

20 

2 

101  ! 

40 

2 

101 

40 

1 

8 

40 

2 

101 

40 

1 

101 

40 

2 

57 

40 

1 

50 

1 

25 

12 

9 

25 
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Table  6. — Statistics  of  manual  and  industrial  training — Branches  tahght — Cont’d. 


Name  of  institution. 


Branch  of  instruction. 


Fort  Shaw  Indian  Training  School, 
Itivcr,  Mont. 


Sun 


Carson  Indian  Industrial  School,  Carson 
City,  Nev. 


Indian  School,  Albuquerque'  N.  Hex 


United  States  Indian  Industrial  School, 
Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex. 

Cherokee  Training  School,  Cherokee,  N.  C. 


Indian  Industrial  School,  Fort  Totten, 
N.  Dak. 


Seger  Colony  School,  Colony,  Okla . 


Free-hand  drawing . 

Mechanical  drawing . 

Paper  cutting  and  folding  . 

Sewing . 

Cooking . 

Sloyd . 

Carpentry . 

Carving . 

Forging . 

Sheet-metal  work . 

"Vise  work . 

Farm  or  garden  work . 

Free  hand  drawing . 

Mechanical  drawing . 

Clay  modeling . 

Paper  cutting  and  folding  . 

Sewing . 

Cooking . 

Carpentry . 

Wood  turning . 

Forging . 

Molding  (metal) . 

Vise  work . . 

Farm  or  garden  w'ork . 

Clay  modeling . 

Paper  cutting  and  folding. . 

Sewing . 

Cooking . 

Sloyd . 

Carpentry  . 

Shoemaking . 

Harness  making . 

Tailoring . 

Farm  or  garden  work . 

Sewing . 

Cooking . 

Farm  or  garden  work . 

Free-lftmd  drawing . 

Clay  modeling . 

Paper  cutting  and  folding  . 

Sewing . 

Cooking . 

Carpentry . 

Farm  or  garden  work . . 

Painting . 

Sewing . 

Cooking  and  baking . 

Carpentry . • . 

Housekeeping . 

Laundry. . . 

Tailoring . 

Engineering  and  plumbing. 
Farm  or  garden  work ....... 

Painting . . . 

Shoemaking . 

Harness  making . 

Free-hand  drawing . 

Clay  modeling . 

Paper  cutting  an  folding  . 

Sewing . 

Cooking . 

Carpentry . 

Laundrying . 

Dishwashing . 

Farm  or  garden  work . 

Painting . 


Number  of 
pupils,. 

j  Number  of  weeks  the  sub-  ] 
ject  is  studied  during 
i  the  entire  course.  1 

'rt 

g 

S 

rR 

4 

5 

5 

179 

110 

20 

50 

40 

1 

30 

30 

10 

1 

110 

40 

1 

. I 

60 

40 

1 

27 

40 

1 

16 

40 

1 

66 

16 

40 

1  j 

50 

. 

40 

1 

50 

40 

1 

50 

40 

1 

116 

12 

5 

40 

30 

200 

1 

6 

80 

1  1 

20 

20 

40 

1  1 

20 

20 

80 

1 

50 

280 

1 

20 

40 

1 

6 

120 

1 

9 

1 

2 

120 

1  | 

2 

6 

120 

1 

54 

200 

1 

15 

12 

40 

1 

15 

12 

40 

1 

50 

150 

1 

50 

150 

1 

65 

35 

1 

25 

150 

1 

20 

150 

1 

20 

150 

1 

20 

150 

2 

|  40 

60 

4 

39 

3 

80 

72 

1 

13 

12 

3 

20 

33 

2 

72 

72 

1 

24 

28 

1 

6 

10 

2 

1 

2 

1 

...... 

1 

1 

3 

1 

i 

1 

1 

59 

55 

50 

12 

20 

50 

12 

20 

50 

5 

50 

4 

50 

1 

8 

i . 

2 

50 

!  ii 

-  50 

1 

40 

50 

1 

,  5 
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Table  6. — Statistics  of  manual  arid  industrial  training — Branches  laugh * — Cont’d. 


Name  of  institution. 

Branch  of  instruction. 

Number  of  instructors. 

Numl 

pup 

a 

>er  of : 
ils.  1 

j 

® 

1 

Eh 

Number  of  weeks  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  studied  during 
the  course. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5  ! 

6 

United  States  Indian  Industrial  School, 

Free-hand  drawing . 

f  370 

247 

36 

Carlisle,  Pa. 

Mechanical  drawing . 

1 

\  370 

247 

36 

Clav  modeling . 

f 

1  43 

32 

36 

Paper  cutting  and  folding . 

1 

43 

32 

36 

1 

388 

40 

1 

200 

16 

Slovd . . . 

1 

75 

31 

36 

Carpentry  . 

1 

35 

0 

40 

Steam  tit  ting . 

1 

8 

0 

40 

Laundry . 

1 

15 

300 

40 

Dairying . 

1 

200 

25 

16 

Forging . 

1 

20 

0 

j  40 

Sheet-metal  work . 

1 

12 

0 

|  40 

Sboemaking . 

1 

40 

0 

40 

Farm  or  garden  work . 

2 

3(52 

0 

20 

Bricklaying . 

1 

8 

0 

12 

Painting  (house  and  carriage)  .. 

1 

8 

0 

40 

Plastering . 

1 

8 

0 

12 

Tailoring . 

1 

40 

0 

40 

Printing . 

1 

20 

2 

40 

Pierre  Indian  School,  Pierre,  S.  Dak . 

Free  hand  drawing . 

5 

88 

78 

Mechanical  drawing . 

1 

6 

Clay  modeling . . 

1 

10 

10 

Paper  cutting  and  folding . 

1 

10 

10 

Sewing . . .  . 

1 

4 

GO 

Cooking  . 

1 

4 

GO 

Sioyu  ............ _ ....... _ _ 

2 

16 

10 

Carpentry  . . . 

l 

G 

Wood  turning . . 

1 

2 

Pattern  making . 

1 

6 

Farm  or  warden . 

1 

8 

Tomah  Indian  Industrial  School,  Toinah, 

Paper  cutting  and  folding . 

1 

20 

15 

Wis. 

Sewing . 

2 

GO 

Cookin0- . . 

GO 

Carpentry . 

1 

20 

Farm  or  garden  work . 

2 

30 

United  States  Indian  Industrial  School, 

Sewiii”- 

1 

88 

Wittenberg,  Wis. 

Cookino*  _ _ 

] 

20 

88 

Carpeniry  .  ... 

1 

25 

88 

Laundry . 

1 

20 

88 

Farm  or  garden  work . . 

1 

,25 

88 

Painting . 

1 

25 

88 

CHAPTER  XLIX. 

COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Commercial  or  business  colleges,  so  called,  had  their  beginning  in  the  United 
States  more  than  fifty  years  ago.  At  least  one  institution  of  this  class  now  in  exist¬ 
ence  Avas  established  in  1840.  For  many  years  the  branches  taught  in  these  business 
schools  were  substantially  limited  to  bookkeeping,  arithmetic  in  Avhich  prominence 
was  given  to  percentage  and  commercial  calculations,  penmanship,  and  business 
forms.  Later  stenography  and  typewriting  were  added.  For  twenty  years  or  more 
these  private  schools  made  but  slow  progress,  partly  because  the  training  offered  in 
these  branches  Avas  not  superior  to  that  which  could  be  obtained  by  their  study  in 
many  of  the  colleges  and  private  academies. 

In  1870  this  Bureau  received  reports  from  26  business  colleges,  although  there  must 
have  been  a  larger  number  then  in  existence.  These  26  schools  had  5,824  students. 
In  1880  the  number  of  schools  reporting  had  increased  to  162  and  the  number  of  stu¬ 
dents  to  27,146. 

The  demand  for  stenographers  and  typewriters  caused  the  rapid  growth  in  the 
attendance  upon  these  schools.  Amanuensis  courses  were  offered  in  nearly  all  of 
them,  and  students  obtained  diplomas  or  certificates  of  graduation  in  from  two  to 
six  months  in  some  of  them.  Very  few  of  these  schools  had  courses  of  study  extend¬ 
ing  over  more  than  one  year. 

In  1890  the  number  of  business  schools  reporting  to  this  office  was  263,  and  the 
number  of  students  78,920.  The  highwater  mark  Avas  reached  in  1894,  when  518  of 
these  schools  reported  to  this  office,  with  an  enrollment  of  115,748  students.  Since 
that  time  there  has  been  a  steady  decline  in  the  number  of  schools  and  a  rapid 
decrease  in  the  number  of  students.  For  the  last  year  (1898)  there  Avere  only  337 
commercial  or  business  schools  reporting  to  this  office,  and  the  number  of  students 
Avas  only  70,950.  This  decrease  is  attributed  partly  to  the  business  depression  of 
the  past  few  years  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  so  many  public  high  schools,  as  Avell 
as  many  private  colleges  and  academics,  haAre  established  commercial  courses  in 
many  respects  superior  to  those  offered  by  a  majority  of  the  business  colleges. 

HIGHER  COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION. 

It  lias  been  long  admitted  among  leading  business  men  that  those  preparing  for 
business  careers  should  haAre  the  opportunity  to  acquire  a  commercial  education 
higher  and  broader  than  that  given  by  even  the  best  of  the  so-called  business  col¬ 
leges.  About  ten  years  ago  the  American  Bankers7  Association  began  to  direct  the 
attention  of  educators  and  the  public  to  the  need  of  a  more  adequate  professional 
training  for  young  men  preparing  for  business  life.  A  committee  was  appointed  to 
find  out  what  Avas  being  done  in  this  direction  in  the  institutions  for  higher  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  United  States.  It  Avas  found  that  the  Wharton  School  of  Finance  and 
Economy  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  avhs  the  only  institution  offering  a 
course  of  study  of  a  grade  comparable  Avith  the  regular  collegiate  course,  and  spe¬ 
cializing  those  subjects  most  important  to  thorough  training  lor  business  and  citi¬ 
zenship.  At  the  request  of  this  committee  Dr.  Edmund  J.  James,  then  professor  in 
the  Wharton  School,  gave  an  exposition  of  the  aims  and  methods  of  this  school  in  a 
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valuable  paper  read  before  the  association  at  Saratoga  in  1890,  in  which  be  also  dis¬ 
cussed  the  situation  of  business  education  in  general  in  tbe  United  States.  The 
association  adopted  resolutions  recommending  the  organization  of  departments  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  Wharton  School  in  other  universities  and  colleges.  Professor  James  was 
invited  to  visit  the  leading  educational  centers  of  Europe,  examine  their  best  com¬ 
mercial  schools,  and  present  a  report  upon  the  subject.  Professor  James  presented 
his  report  to  the  American  Bankers7  Association  in  1893.  It  was  printed  by  the 
association  and  was  greeted  by  educators  and  business  men  as  the  most  valuable 
contribution  in  aid  of  higher  commercial  education  yet  made  in  this  country.  The 
report  was  reprinted  in  the  1895-96  Report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education.1 

The  agitation  begun  by  the  American  Bankers’  Association  has  resulted  in  the 
establishment  of  commercial  departments  in  at  least  two  universities  (the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California  and  the  University  of  Chicago),  the  improvement  of  business 
courses  in  a  number  of  colleges,  and  the  organization  of  such  courses  in  other  col¬ 
leges  and  in  many  public  and  private  high  schools  and  academies.  The  accompany¬ 
ing  tables  from  1  to  9  exhibit  the  statistics  of  commercial  education  in  the  United 
States  for  the  year  ending  June,  1898. 

IX  UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES. 

Table  1  shows  that  172  universities  and  colleges  had  5,869  students  in  commercial 
or  business  courses.  The  names  of  the  institutions  appear  in  Table  5.  With  a  few 
exceptions  these  “  commercial  courses77  include  little  more  than  bookkeeping,  com¬ 
mercial  arithmetic,  commercial  geography,  commercial  law,  stenography,  and  type¬ 
writing,  in  connection  with  an  English  course  of  study  covering  about  two  years. 

THE  WIIARTOX  SCHOOL. 

The  first  institution  in  the  United  States  to  offer  a  thorough  professional  education 
to  young  men  contemplating  business  careers  was  the  Wharton  School  of  Finance 
and  Economy  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  already  mentioned.  This  school 
was  founded  in  1881  by  Mr.  Joseph  Wharton,  a  wealthy  citizen  of  Philadelphia, 
whose  first  gift  to  the  school  was  $100,000.  His  desire  was  that  the  school  should 
offer  facilities  for  obtaining,  (1)  '‘An  adequate  education  in  the  principles  under¬ 
lying  successful  civil  government,77  (2)  “A  training  suitable  for  those  who  intend  to 
engage  in  business,  or  to  undertake  the  management  of  property.77 

The  course  in  finance  and  economy  constructed  upon  the  plan  suggested  by  the 
founder  extends  over  four  years  and  is  one  of  the  regular  college  courses,  leading  to 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Economics.  In  1897-98  there  were  87  students 
in  this  school. 

The  course  of  study  for  the  four  years  is  as  follows: 

Freshman  class. — Composition,  algebra,  solid  geometry,  trigonometry,  general  chem¬ 
istry,  German,  accounting,  physical  aud  economic  geography,  practical  economic 
problems,  economic  literature,  legislative  and  executive  documents. 

Sophomore  class. — Modern  novelists,  history  of  English  literature,  German,  busi¬ 
ness  law,  money  and  banking,  business  practice,  American  history,  Roman  history, 
theory  and  geography  of  commerce,  American  consti  tutional  law,  European  consti¬ 
tutional  law,  legislative  procedure  and  organization,  political  economy,  public  speak¬ 
ing  (optional). 

Junior  class. — Comparative  politics,  modern  legislative  problems,  public  adminis¬ 
tration,  business  practice  and  banking,  economic  history,  sociology,  sociological 
field  work,  American  history,  English  constitutional  history,  logic,  ethics. 

Senior  class. — History  of  law  and  legal  concepts,  local  and  municipal  institutions, 
political  economy,  statistics,  public  finance,  transportation,  advanced  sociology, 
history  of  the  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation. 


Yol.  1,  Clmpt.  XY,  pp.  721-837,  Education  Report,  1895-96. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

The  board  of  regents  of  the  University  of  California  on  January  15,  1898,  decided 
to  establish  a  college  of  commerce  in  that  institution.  The  college  was  formally 
opened  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall  term  of  the  same  year.  The  four  years’  course 
is  parallel  with  the  curricula  of  the  colleges  of  general  culture,  about  one-half  of 
the  subjects  studied  being  prescribed  in  these  colleges.  The  subjects  making  up 
the  other  half  of  the  fundamental  course  are  selected  from  a  broad  field  covering 
philosophical,  legal,  political,  historical,  economic,  geographical,  technological, 
and  mathematical  studies.  It  is  stated  that  “this  college  is  intended  to  afford  an 
opportunity  for  the  scientific  study  of  commerce  in  all  its  relations  and  for  the 
higher  education  of  business  men  and  of  the  higher  officers  of  the  civil  service.” 
Besides  the  fundamental  courses,  the  new  college  offers  a  large  number  of  special 
courses,  and  the  student  may  arrange  his  studies  with  special  reference  to  his  future 
work,  the  different  subjects  being  more  or  less  closely  related  to  commerce.  The 
general  scope  of  the  work  proposed  for  the  college  of  commerce  is  shown  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  list  of  subjects  printed  in  the  first  announcement  published : 

Philosophical  studies.— History  and  principles  of  commercial  ethics. 

Legal  studies. — Commercial  law  of  different  nations;  public  international  law,  and 
the  duties  of  diplomatic  and  consular  officers;  private  international  law;  admiralty 
and  maritime  law;  Roman  law;  comparative  jurisprudence;  judicial  procedure  in 
different  countries;  law  of  private  corporations,  and  other  special  courses. 

Political  studies. — Constitutional  law  of  different  nations;  public  law  and  admin¬ 
istration;  municipal  government;  general  political  theory;  legislative  control  of 
industry  and  commerce. 

Historical  studies. — The  general  political  and  constitutional  history  of  the  leading 
nations,  especially  during  the  nineteenth  century;  diplomatic  history.  Economic 
history — that  is,  the  history  of  industry  and  commerce — is  of  such  importance  as  to 
constitute  a  separate  group.  (See  below.) 

Economic  studies. — General  theory  and  analysis;  political  economy,  general  princi¬ 
ples  and  theory;  labor  and  wages;  theory  and  practice  of  exchange,  foreign  and 
domestic;  theory  of  value;  markets,  their  organization  and  the  determination  of 
prices;  currency  in  all  countries;  banking  in  all  countries;  economic  features  of 
transportation  by  land  and  water  (a  subject  in  which  many  special  courses  should 
be  offered) ;  industrial  and  commercial  organization ;  corporations  and  corporation 
finance;  communication — postal  service,  telegraph  and  telephone,  newspapers  and 
advertising;  insurance — fire,  marine,  life,  etc.;  consumption,  and  the  principles  of 
demand  and  storage;  commercial  usages  of  different  countries;  public  finance — 
government  expenditures,  revenues,  including  taxation,  customs  duties,  etc.,  public 
debts,  and  fiscal  administration;  statistics,  mathematical  and  practical;  history, 
theory  and  methods — the  “movement  of  population,”  actuaries’  statistics,  theory  of 
prices,  etc. 

Studies  in  economic  history. — The  history  of  commerce  in  all  countries  and  at  every 
age  (upon  this  general  subject  as  large  a  number  of  special  courses  as  possible 
should  be  offered) ;  the  history  of  the  institution  of  private  property;  the  history  of 
land  tenures;  the  history  of  agriculture;  the  history  of  industry  from  the  earliest 
times;  the  history  of  manufactures;  the  history  of  labor  and  of  labor  organization, 
and  other  special  courses. 

Linguistic  studies. — The  languages  and  literatures  of  the  nations  with  which  wo 
have  commercial  relations — American,  European,  and  Oriental. 

Geographical  studies. — Political  geography;  geodesy;  physical  geography;  com¬ 
mercial  geography;  biological  geography,  including  botany,  zoology,  anthropology, 
etc. ;  meteorology  and  climatology;  oceanography — coasts,  harbors/etc. ;  navigation 
and  nautical  astronomy;  geology. 

Technological  studies  concerning  the  materials  of  commerce. — Botany — general  plant 
morphology  and  economic  botany;  forestry  and  wild-plant  products,  also  wild-ani¬ 
mal  products;  agriculture— culivated  plant  products  of  all  descriptions,  including 
field,  orchard,  and  vineyard  products ;  animal  products,  such  as  meats,  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts,  wool,  etc.,  and  including  agricultural  practice,  irrigation,  etc.;  agricultural 
manufactures,  such  as  sugar,  starch,  textiles,  oils,  brewing,  tanning,  drying,  and 
canning,  etc. ;  fisheries,  and  all  the  products  of  the  sea ;  mining,  and  mineral  products, 
and  building  materials;  chemical  technology,  and  chemical  products,  acids,  alkalis, 
etc. ;  manufactured  products;  decorative  and  industrial  art. 

Technological  studies  concerning  transportation. — Civil  engineering  and  mechanical 
engineering,  construction  of  roads,  bridges,  canals,  irrigation  works,  etc.,  motors 
and  motive  power,  etc.,  railroad  economics,  etc. 

Mathematical  studies. — Courses  covering  all  the  mathematical  principles  involved 
in  the  above  studies. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO. 

The  next  great  institution  in  this  country  to  recognize  the  importance  of  the 
higher  business  training  and  to  make  liberal  provision  for  it  is  the  University  of 
Chicago.  The  College  of  Commerce  and  Politics  opened  its  doors  at  the  beginning 
of  the  last  summer  quarter.  President  Harper,  in  his  twenty-fifth  quarterly  state¬ 
ment,  presented  on  October  1,  1898,  says: 

It  is  with  a  feeling  of  great  satisfaction  that  1  may  announce  the  inauguration 
during  the  past  quarter  of  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Politics.  It  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  undergraduate  work  of  the  university  was  organized  in  three  colleges, 
the  College  of  Arts,  the  College  of  Literature,  and  the  College  of  Science,  each  col¬ 
lege  taking  its  name  from  the  group  of  subjects  upon  which  special  emphasis  was 
laid.  When  it  was  iirst  proposed  by  Head  Professor  Laughlin  that  the  university 
should  organize  work  in  a  line  of  subjects  dealing  more  closely  with  the  great  fields 
of  commerce  and  politics,  it  was  still  a  question  whether  that  work  should  take  the 
form  of  a  profession  il  school  or  be  organize  l  as  regular  college  work.  After  long 
deb  .te  in  the  faculties  and  senate  of  the  university  it  was  decided  that  the  work 
sho  Id  be  organized  as  a  college  and  administered  as  such.  Herein  lies  the  great 
difference  between  the  work  as  thus  presented  in  the  University  of  Chicago  and  cer¬ 
tain  work  of  perhaps  a  similar  character  undertaken  elsewhere. 

A  strong  desire  has  already  been  indicated  in  the  minds  of  many  to  do  their  col¬ 
lege  work  along  the  lines  of  the  departments  more  prominently  represented  in  this 
college.  The  interest  has  been  as  great  as  was  expected,  and  the  results  thus  far 
justify  the  step  taken. 

The  required  course  in  commerce  includes,  besides' the  general  branches  usually 
taught  in  higher  education,  the  following  topics  specially  relating  to  commerce: 
Railway  transportation,  comparative  railway  legislation,  financial  history  of  the 
United  States,  money  and  practical  economics,  banking,  processes  of  leading  indus¬ 
tries,  tariff  history  of  the  United  States,  insurance.  The  courses  in  detail  are  given 
in  a  circular  of  information  published  by  the  university,  “The  College  of  Commerce 
and  Politics  of  the  University  of  Chicago,”  pages  5  to  9. 

IN  PUBLIC  COLLEGES. 

Of  the  172  colleges  shown  in  Table  5  all  are  private  institutions  except  11.  Of 
the  11,  two  are  supported  wholly  by  the  States  in  which  they  are  located,  the 
remaining  9  being  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges  supported  by  funds  from 
the  General  Government,  supplemented  in  some  instances  by  State  funds.  The 
11  public  institutions  offering  commercial  courses  or  providing  for  certain  commer¬ 
cial  studies  arc  mentioned  below. 

Uni  versify  of  the  State  of  Missouri. — The  1897-98  catalogue  states  that  instruction  is 
given  in  correspondence,  making  out  bills  and  statements,  writing  receipts,  checks, 
notes,  and  drafts,  together  with  the  use  of  various  account  books.  An  important 
part  of  the  work  is  a  thorough  drill  in  journalizing,  concluding  with  the  writing  of 
entire  sets  of  books,  that  the  student  may  make  a  practical  application  of  his 
previous  work  in  the  various  business  forms.  This  work  is  required  in  both  semes¬ 
ters  of  the  first  year.  A  full  course  in  stenography  is  provided  for  those  students 
who  wish  to  carry  on  this  study  while  prosecuting  regular  work  in  the  university. 

West  Virginia  University. — In  1895  the  commercial  school  of  this  university  was 
established.  It  provides  a  two-year  commercial  course.  To  be  admitted  to  this 
school  the  applicant  must  be  proficient  in  arithmetic,  English,  spelling,  geography, 
and  United  States  history.  Certificates  are  granted  to  students  who  complete  the 
course  and  pass  the  required  examinations.  The  course  of  study  is  arranged  as 
follows : 

First  year. — English  grammar,  physical  geography,  general  history,  penmanship, 
typewriting,  arithmetic,  United  States  history,  bookkeeping,  algebra,  civil  govern¬ 
ment,  business  practice. 

Second  year. — History  and  principles  of  commerce,  commercial  arithmetic,  short¬ 
hand,  commercial  law,  principles  of  economics,  court  reporting,  rhetoric,  commer¬ 
cial  law,  commercial  geography. 

Colorado  State  Agricultural  College. — The  State  board  of  agriculture  in  December, 
1895,  instructed  the  college  faculty  to  “so  arrange  the  curriculum  as  to  make  ade- 
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quate  provision  for  a  distinct  department  to  be  known  as  the  commercial  course  of 
the  State  Agricultural  College. ”  In  accordance  with  this  action  the  following  course 
of  study,  covering  two  years,  is  offered: 

First  year. — General  history,  plane  geometry,  bookkeeping,  commercial  arithmetic 
and  rapid  calculation,  spelling,  penmanship,  rhetoric  and  rhetorical  analysis,  solid 
geometry,  business  practice  and  banking,  business  correspondence. 

Second  year. — Literature,  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  stenography,  business 
geography,  logic,  sociology,  business  law,  political  economy,  typewriting  and  office 
practice. 

University  of  South  Dakota. — The  College  of  Business  is  one  of  the  departments  of 
the  institution.  The  course  of  study  extends  over  one  academic  year  and  “includes 
bookkeeping  in  all  its  forms,  both  single  and  double  entry,  with  instruction  in  the 
retail  and  jobbing  trade,  importing,  commission,  banking,  and  other  classes  of  busi¬ 
ness;  penmanship,  business  arithmetic,  commercial  law,  embracing  instruction  in 
the  principles  of  contracts,  agencies,  partnerships,  negotiable  paper,  and  other  legal 
phases  of  business;  commercial  correspondence,  shorthand,  typewriting,  and  office 
practice.’7 

South  Dakota  Agricultural  College. — One  of  the  departments  of  this  institution  is 
known  as  the  department  of  commercial  science.  The  commercial  studies  may  be 
taken  in  connection  with  any  of  the  college  courses.  If  taken  alone  these  special 
studies  would  occupy  about  one  year.  These  studies  include  shorthand,  penman¬ 
ship,  commercial  law,  bookkeeping,  business  practice,  correspondence,  typewriting, 
and  commercial  arithmetic. 

Florida  Agricultural  College. — The  business  course  in  this  institution  may  be  com¬ 
pleted  in  one  year.  It  includes  bookkeeping,  business  correspondence,  commercial 
arithmetic,  commercial  law,  English,  and  penmanship.  Another  course  in  stenogra¬ 
phy,  typewriting,  and  telegraphy  covers  about  a  year. 

Nevada  State  University. — The  University  Commercial  School  belonging  to  the 
department  of  secondary  education  of  the  State  University  offers  a  course  of  study 
extending  over  three  years  aud  including  arithmetic,  algebra,  English  grammar, 
English  history,  literature,  penmanship,  United  States  history,  bookkeeping,  sten¬ 
ography,  plane  geometry,  typewriting,  rhetoric,  civil  government,  and  commercial 
law. 

Montana  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. — The  business  department 
of  this  college  offers  two  courses  in  bookkeeping  and  one  in  stenography  and  type¬ 
writing,  occupying  one  year  each  when  taken  in  connection  with  other  studies. 

University  of  Arizona. — One  of  the  special  courses  in  this  institution  is  the  com¬ 
mercial  course  of  one  year.  It  includes  business  arithmetic,  bookkeeping,  stenog¬ 
raphy,  typewriting,  penmanship,  and  commercial  law. 

New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. — The  business  department  of 
this  institution  has  two  parallel  courses  of  one  year  each.  The  first  course  includes 
bookkeeping,  commercial  arithmetic,  grammar,  penmanship,  spelling,  commercial 
law.  The  second  course  includes  stenography  and  typewriting.  Spanish  is  also 
taught. 

North  Georgia  Agricultural  College. — The  business  course  covers  four  years  of  study 
and  is  parallel  with  the  two  preparatory  years  and  the  freshman  and  sophomore 
years  in  the  A.  B.  and  B.  S.  courses.  The  course  includes  English,  commercial  arith¬ 
metic,  United  States  history,  Latin,  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  surveying, 
commercial  and  physical  geography,  botany,  zoology,  physiology,  general  chemistry, 
physics,  civil  government,  general  history,  English  and  American  literature,  polit¬ 
ical  economy,  bookkeeping,  banking,  stenography,  typewriting,  telegraphy. 

The  courses  of  study  as  outlined  above  for  the  11  public  institutions  may  be  taken 
as  typical  of  the  commercial  or  business  courses  offered  by  a  majority  of  the  161 
private  colleges  mentioned  in  the  list  in  Table  2. 

IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

The  number  of  normal  schools  reporting  to  this  office  for  1837-98  was  345;  the 
number  of  public  institutions  being  167,  and  the  number  of  private  schools  178. 
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Of  the  total  number  of  normal  schools,  107  reported  5,721  students  in  business 
courses,  as  shown  in  Table  1.  Only  19  of  these  schools  are  supported  by  public 
funds.  The  list  is  given  in  Table  6. 

Many  normal  schools  in  this  country,  particularly  certain  State  normal  schools 
are  above  secondary  schools  in  grade.  It  is  usual  to  regard  the  normal  school  as 
occupying  a  place  in  the  system  between  secondary  and  higher  education.  Many 
of  these  schools  offer  four-year  courses  of  study,  which  would  be  parallel  to  the  last 
two  years  of  the  high  school  and  the  first  two  years  of  the  college.  For  present 
purposes  the  normal  schools  may  be  classified  as  secondary,  the  commercial  courses 
offered  by  them  falling  below  the  college  grade. 

Of  the  nearly  2,000  private  high  schools  and  academies  reporting  to  this  office  for 
1897-98,  there  were  653  reporting  9,740  students  in  commercial  and  business  courses, 
as  shown  in  Table  2.  In  the  653  schools  there  were  only  40  reporting  as  many  as  30 
students  each  in  commercial  courses.  The  statistics  of  these  40  schools  are  given 
in  Table  7.  References  to  the  courses  of  study  in  a  few  of  these  schools  will  give  a 
general  idea  of  the  work  being  done  in  the  direction  of  commercial  education  by 
the  private  secondary  schools  of  the  United  States. 

Thornton  Academy ,  Saco,  Me. — This  school  otters  a  business  course  extending  over 
four  years,  parallel  with  the  regular  courses.  It  includes  algebra,  business  arith¬ 
metic,  Greek  and  Roman  history,  penmanship,  mediieval  history,  bookkeeping,  geom- 
etry,  physiology,  English  composition,  business  forms,  French  or  German,  physics, 
physical  geography,  botany,  modern  history,  civil  government,  rhetoric,  chemistry, 
English  history,  United  States  history,  astronomy,  English  literature,  mental  science. 

Calvert  Hall,  Baltimore ,  Md. — The  commercial  .course  in  this  school  may  extend 
over  one  or  two  years.  It  includes  commercial  correspondence,  commercial  arith¬ 
metic,  bookkeeping,  banking,  phonography,  typewriting,  modern  languages,  and 
drawing. 

Wentworth  Military  Academy,  Lexington,  Mo. — The  business  course  in  this  school 
extends  over  five  years  parallel  to  the  classical  eourso.  It  omits  Latin  and  mod¬ 
ern  foreign  languages,  substituting  for  them  commercial  arithmetic,  drawing,  book¬ 
keeping,  business  forms  and  correspondence,  commercial  law,  civil  government, 
stenography,  etc. 

Pawnee  City  Academy,  Pawnee  City,  Xebr. — The  commercial  course  includes  most  of 
the  studies  usually  taught  in  the  first  and  second  years  of  the  course  of  secondary 
studies,  together  with  bookkeeping,  commercial  arithmetic,  and  commercial  law. 

South  Jersey  Institute,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. — The  business  course  is  arranged  for  one 
year,  and  includes  commercial  calculations,  bookkeeping,  business  correspondence, 
commercial  law,  banking,  phonography  and  typewriting,  political  economy,  and 
business  ethics. 

I)e  la  Salle  Institute,  New  York  City. — The  commercial  department  offers  a  three 
years’  course  of  study,  including  rhetoric,  English  literature,  ancient  and  modem 
history,  political  economy,  commercial  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  bookkeeping, 
phonography,  chemistry,  history  of  commerce,  commercial  law,  civil  government, 
physics,  commercial  geography,  French,  German,  Spanish. 

Oak  Ridge  Institute,  Oak  Ridge,  N.  C. — The  announcement  is  made  that  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  department  is  grouped  all  the  courses  taught  in  first-class  business  colleges. 
The  courses  are  so  arranged  that  the  student  may  select  a  course  of  one,  two,  or 
three  years. 

Park  Institute,  Allegheny,  Pa. — The  third  and  last  year  of  the  general  course  in  this 
school  is  made  the  commercial  course.  In  this  year  are  taught  bookkeeping,  com¬ 
mercial  arithmetic,  commercial  geography,  commercial  law,  and  business  practice. 

Brigham  Young  Academy,  Provo  City,  Utah. — A  department  of  this  institution  is 
The  Commercial  College.  The  business  course  requires  three  years  for  its  comple¬ 
tion,  and  includes  commercial  arithmetic,  science  of  accounts,  English,  theology, 
business  correspondence,  commercial  law,  civil  government,  algebra,  geometry, 
political  economy,  constitutional  history,  and  many  elective  studies. 
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Montpelier  Seminary ,  Montpelier,  Vt. — The  course  of  study  iu  the  business  depart¬ 
ment  is  completed  in  one  year,  and  includes  bookkeeping,  business  practice,  com¬ 
mercial  arithmetic,  commercial  geography,  correspondence,  penmanship,  and  civil 
government. 

IN  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

There  were  5,260  public  high  schools  reporting  to  this  office  for  the  year  1897-98. 
As  shown  in  Table  2,  there  were  1,018  of  these  schools  having  a  total  of  31,633 
students  in  the  commercial  or  business  course  of  study.-  The  business  course  in  the 
greater  number  of  these  schools  does  not  differ  widely  from  the  business  course  in 
the  private  secondary  schools  already  mentioned.  In  many  of  theso  schools  the  last 
year  of  the  course  is  devoted  largely  to  commercial  studies,  while  in  many  others 
such  studies  are  distributed  through  the  whole  course  of  four  years.  Of  the  1,018 
public  high  schools  mentioned,  there  are  only  139  having  50  or  more  commercial 
students  each.  The  names  and  statistics  of  these  are  given  in  Table  8. 

In  many  of  the  larger  cities  leading  business  men  are  urging  the  establishment  of 
commercial  high  schools,  with  courses  of  study  extending  over  four  years.  The 
school  authorities  in  certain  cities  have  partially  met  this  demand  by  organizing 
commercial  courses  in  the  high  schools  already  established.  This  arrangement  is 
not  always  satisfactory,  and  is  generally  unsatisfactory  when  the  commercial  course 
of  two  years  is  made  to  parallel  the  regular  course  of  four  years.  In  an  address 
delivered  before  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New  York  on  commercial 
education,  Hon.  William  H.  Maxwell,  city  superintendent  of  schools,  New  York  City, 
says  that  the  two-year  commercial  course  in  the  Brooklyn  high  school^  should  be 
abolished,  and  probably  the  four-year  commercial  courses  in  the  Manhattan  high 
schools  recently  established.  He  urges  the  establishment  of  two  separate  and  dis¬ 
tinctively  commercial  high  schools,  with  four-year  courses,  one  for  Manhattan  and 
the  other  for  Brooklyn. 

Since  1892  Hon.  Edward  Brooks,  superintendent  of  public  schools  of  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  has  been  advocating  the  establishment  of  a  commercial  high  school 
for  that  city,  or  of  a  commercial  department  in  the  Central  High  School.  He  has 
been  ably  seconded  in  this  movement  by  such  strong  business  men  as  Mr.  Theodore 
C.  Search.  Mr.  Search  made' an  earnest  plea  for  a  separate  institution.  He  feared 
that  to  make  it  a  part  of  another  school  would  not  secure  the  best  results;  that  it 
would  be  overshadowed  by  the  classical  and  other  departments.  He  felt  that  as  a 
separate  institution  the  commercial  school  would  have  stronger  teachers  and  better 
methods  of  instruction.  On  the  score  of  economy  the  city  council  did  not  authorize 
the  expenditure  for  a  separate  school;  but  a  department  of  commerce  is  established 
as  part  of  the  Central  High  School,  with  an  excellent  course  of  study  covering  four 
years. 

Hon.  Edwin  P.  Seaver,  superintendent  of  public  schools,  city  of  Boston, 'writes 
that  an  impetus  has  been  given  to  commercial  studies  in  the  public  high  schools. 
For  many  years  bookkeeping  has  been  taught,  and  very  thoroughly  taught,  in  the 
English  high  school  for  boys  and  to  a  less  extent  in  the  girls’  high  school.  Certain 
commercial  branches  have  been  taught  in  the  evening  high  school  for  upward  of 
twenty  years.  Last  year  the  so-called  commercial  branches  were  introduced  into 
the  day  high  schools  and  offered  to  all  boys  and  girls  who  desired  to  take  them. 
Special  instructors  in  bookkeeping,  phonography,  and  typewriting  were  employed. 
The  result  is  that  many  high-school  students  are  now  pursuing  these  studies. 

The  educational  commission  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  which  was  appointed  a  year 
ago  by  Mayor  Harrison,  and  which  has  just  submitted  its  report,  recommends  “  that  a 
commercial  high  school,  with  a  fall,  liberal  four  years’  course  of  study,  be  established 
in  some  central  location.”  The  commission  discusses  at  some  length  the  course  of 
study  and  says :  “If  the  commercial  school  is  to  accomplish  the  ends  we  have  in 
mind,  the  curriculum  must  bo  not  less  broad  than  that  of  our  public  high  schools. 
We  feel  strongly  that  a  short  and  so-called  ' practical’  course  would  be  p redestined 
to  failure  and  would  be  an  injury  rather  than  a  help  to  what  will  prove  in  the  near 
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future  oue  of  the  most  important  developments  in  secondary  education.”  The  com¬ 
mission  concludes  this  recommendation  as  follows: 

Your  commission  is  so  fully  persuaded  of  the  importance  of  this  action  that  we 
recommeu  that  the  first.  expansion  of  the  school  system  shall  take  this  form,  and 
that  at  the.  earliest  possible  date  a  public  high  school  be  established  with  a  course 
of  study  extending  through  at  least  four  years,  planned  to  afford  a  liberal  training 
ami  at  the  same  time  to  prepare  its  pupils  for  the  various  kinds  of  business  activity 
and  to  qualify  them  for  the  highest  positions  in  the  commercial  world.  (See  pp.  98, 
107,  111,  205-217  of  the  report  mentioned.) 

Business  High  School,  Washington,  D.  C . — For  years  the  capital  city  has  enjoyed  the 
distinction  of  having  the  only  business  high  school  in  the  United  States  connec  ed 
with  a  city  system  of  schools  and  wholly  supported  by  public  funds.  The  Business 
High  School  was  established  in  1890,  although  the  Central  High  School  had  had  a 
business  department  since  1882.  The  report  of  the  Business  High  School  for  1890-91 
shows  that  3L0  students  were  enrolled  the  first  year,  160  males  and  150  females,  and 
that  the  school  had  9  teachers.  The  school  has  had  a  steady  growth  to  the  present 
time.  The  report  for  1897-98  shows  an  enrollment  of  601.  There  were  193  boys  and 
197  girls  in  the  first  year  and  76  boys  and  93  girls  in  the  second  year  in  the  school  in 
October,  1897.  There  were  89  graduates,  the  largest  number  for  any  year  since  the 
school  was  established.  The  number  of  teachers  employed  is  20.  The  average  age 
of  the  students  entering  is  16.7  years.  The  requirements  for  admission  are  the 
Bam",  as  for  the  other  high  schools  of  the.city  and  presuppose  the  completion  of  the 
eight-year  course  of  the  elementary  schools.  The  course  of  study  for  the  Business 
High  School  is  as  follows: 

First  year. — English  grammar  and  literature,  business  arithmetic,  bookkeeping, 
penmanship,  shorthand,  typewriting  or  mechanical  drawing. 

Second  year. —  English  grammar  and  literature,  bookkeeping  and  business  practice, 
com  imrcial  law  and  commercial  geography,  shorthand,  typewriting,  advanced  me¬ 
chanical  drawing  (optional). 

In  the  report  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  public  schools  of  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia  for  1897-98  the  “business  course  problem”  is  discussed  at  some  length  and  a 
provisional  course  of  four  years  is  recommended.  Besides  all  the  subjects  in  the  two 
years’  course  above  mentioned,  the  four  years’  course  would  include  Latin,  French, 
general  history,  commercial  history,  political  economy,  algebra,  geometry,  physics, 
chemistry,  and  biology.  (See  pp.  21,  81,  84,  117-129,  of  the  report  of  the  board  of 
trustees  for  1897-98.) 

Boston,  Mass. — The  commercial  course  of  study  for  the  high  schools  of  Boston, 
adopted  by  the  school  committee  September  24,  1897,  extends  through  two  years, 
and  is  as  follows: 

First  year.  —English  language  and  literature,  ancient  history,  phonography,  pen¬ 
manship  and  commercial  forms,  commercial  arithmetic,  and  bookkeeping,  botany, 
drawing,  music,  physical  training. 

Second  year. — English  language  and  literature,  medieval  history,  modern  history, 
phonography  and  typewriting,  elements  of  mercantile  law,  bookkeeping,  commer¬ 
cial  geography,  zoology,  physiology  and  hygiene,  drawing,  music,  physical  training. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. — The  course  of  study  for  the  department  of  commerce  in  the 
Central  High  School  covers  four  years  and  is  classified  under  seven  subjects,  namely, 
English,  languages  other  than  English,  mathematics,  historjq  science,  economics 
and  political  science,  business  technique.  The  course  by  years  is  as  follows: 

First  year. — Composition  and  American  literature.  Latin,  algebra,  Creek  and 
Roman  history,  physical  geography,  botany,  zoology,  Philadelphia  and  Philadelphia 
interests,  penmanship  and  business  iorms.  drawing. 

Second  year. — History  of  English  literature,  Latin,  German,  commercial  arith¬ 
metic,  geometry,  English  history,  commercial  geography,  bookkeeping,  stenography. 

Third  year. —  Readings  from  English  literature,  German,  French  (or  Spanish), 
modern  European  history,  physics,  chemistry,  political  economy,  office  practice, 
stenography,  observation  of  business  methods. 

Fourth  year. — Reviews  and  thesis  writing,  German,  French  (or  Spanish),  modern 
industrial  and  commercial  history,  industrial  chemistry,  transportation,  banking 
and  finance,  statistics,  political  science,  ethics  of  business,  commercial  law. 
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Pittsburg,  Pa. — The  commercial  department  of  the  Central  High  School  has  a  course 
of  one  year’s  study.  It  includes  bookkeeping,  commercial  geography,  composition, 
commercial  and  higher  arithmetic,  commercial  law,  penmanship,  office  practice, 
typewriting,  phonography,  civil  government,  physiology,  civics. 

Albany,  N.  Y. — The  High  School  has  four  four  year  courses.  In  the  technical 
course  bookkeeping,  stenography,  and  typewriting  are  prescribed.  Other  studies 
in  this  course  have  direct  bearing  upon  education  for  business  life. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. — There  are  six  courses  of  study  for  high-school  students,  and  in 
addition  a  number  of  optional  studies,  including  bookkeeping  and  other  commercial 
studies.  There  is  no  prescribed  commercial  course,  but  a  good  business  training 
course  may  be  selected  from  the  prescribed  and  optional  studies. 

Neiv  Haven,  Conn. — The  Hillhouse  High  School  has  a  commercial  course  covering 
three  years  of  study,  including  algebra,  German,  bookkeeping,  commercial  arith¬ 
metic,  penmanship,  English  and  English  and  American  literature,  actual  business 
methods,  stenography,  and  typewriting. 

Detroit,  Mich. — The  commercial  course  of  the  high  schools  of  Detroit  has  been 
extended  to  cover  four  years,  and  the  superintendent  of  schools  urges  that  one  of 
the  school  buildings  be  fitted  up  exclusively  for  a  commercial  high  school. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. — In  the  Central  High  School  as  many  as  ten  courses  of  study 
are  offered.  The  first  of  these  is  the  English-commercial  course,  extending  through 
four  years.  The  announcement  says :  “  This  course  is  planned  for  pupils  preparing 
specifically  for  business  life,  and  does  not  prepare  for  college.  It  offers  ample  and 
thorough  work  in  bookkeeping,  commercial  law,  etc.,  besides  a  complete  course  in 
high-school  mathematics  and  history,  and  instruction  in  the  correct  use  of  the 
English  language.  It  will  be  noticed  that  this  course  offers  in  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  grades  an  option  of  two  years  of  a  foreign  language.” 

St.  Paul,  Minn. — In  the  Mechanic  Arts  High  School  of  St.  Paul  provision  is  made  in 
the  four-year  general  course  for  commercial  studies;  commercial  arithmetic,  book¬ 
keeping,  civil  government,  and  commercial  law  being  specified.  The  course  includes 
the  mathematics,  English  grammar  and  literature,  and  history  of  the  regular  high 
school  course,  and  prescribes  one  foreign  language  for  three  years,  either  Latin,  Ger¬ 
man,  or  French. 

Richmond,  Fa. — The  business  course  in  the  Richmond  High  School  coA^ers  two 
years,  the  following  studies  being  prescribed: 

First  year. — Arithmetic,  algebra,  general  history,  physical  geography,  English 
grammar,  English  composition,  penmanship. 

Second  year. — Commercial  arithmetic,  bookkeeping,  business  forms,  physics,  physi¬ 
ology,  algebra,  civil  government,  English  composition,  commercial  law,  phono¬ 
graphy  and  typewriting. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.— One  of  the  courses  offered  in  the  Polytechnic  High  School  is 
the  commercial  course.  It  includes  business  arithmetic,  bookkeeping,  English, 
penmanship,  stenography,  typewriting,  and  the  election  of  other  branches  of  study. 

THE  COST  OF  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

It  is  difficult  to  obtain  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  cost  of  commercial  education 
in  the  public  high  schools,  the  separate  cost  of  the  high  schools  themselves  not 
being  reported  except  in  a  few  instances.  Where  these  schools  belong  to  city  sys¬ 
tems  of  public  schools  the  cost  is  included  in  the  general  financial  statement  of  the 
system.  It  may  be  stated  in  general  that  the  cost  per  pupil  is  from  50  to  100  per 
cent  greater  in  the  high  school  than  in  the  elementary  schools.  In  the  city  of 
Washington  the  cost  per  pupil  in  the  first  four  grades  of  the  elementary  schools, 
estimated  on  average  enrollment,  was  $12.42  for  1897-98;  in  the  next  four  grades  the 
estimated  cost  per  pupil  upon  the  same  basis  was  $20.56,  while  the  cost  of  each  high 
school  pupil,  estimated  on  average  enrollment,  was  $42.89.  This  figure  may  be 
taken  as  the  cost  per  pupil  in  the  Washington  Business  High  School. 

Of  the  139  public  high  schools  mentioned  in  the  list  in  Table  8  only  37  report 
their  total  expenditure.  The  names  of  these  schools,  with  the  number  of  secondary 
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students  and  the  estimated  cost  of  each  student  enrolled,  are  given  in  the  following 
table : 


Place. 


Marianna,  Ark . . . 

Benicia,  Cal . 

Los  Angeles,  Cal . . . 

Stockton,  Cal . 

Denver,  Colo . 

Do . 

Southington,  Conn . 

W  i  aington,  Del . I 

'Washington,  D.  C . j 

Atlanta,  G-a . 

Cairo.  Ill . 

Elgin,  Ill . j 

Galesburg,  Ill . ' 

Lafayette,  Incl . J 

Fayette,  Iowa . 

Baltimore,  Hd . . . 

Do . 

Eall  Diver,  Mass . 

Eitchburg,  Mass . 

Holyoke,  Mass . , . 

Salem,  Mass . 

Detroit,  Mich . 

Grand  Bap  ids,  Mich . 

St.  Louis,  Mo . 

Biverton,  Hebr . 

Laconia,  H.  H . 

Phillipsbnrg.  N.  J . 

Trenton,  N.  J . 

Albany,  H.Y  . . 

Brooklyn,  H.Y . 

Do . 

Jamaica,  N.  Y . 

Cleveland,  Ohio . 

Pittsburg,  Pa . 

Williamsport,  Pa . . .  J 

Bichmond,  Ya . I 

Milwaukee,  Wis . . . . . 


Name. 


High  School . . . 

_ do . 

_ do . 

_ do . 

High  School,  district  Ho.  1 _ 

High  School,  district  Ho.  2 _ 

High  School.. . 

. do . . 

Business  High  School . 

Girls’  High  School . 

High  School . 

. do . 

. do . 

Western  High  School . 

High  School . 

Eastern  Female  High  School  . 
Western  Female  High  School 

High  School . 

_ do . 

. do . 

_ do . 

_ do . 

- do . 

High  and  Hormal  School.. _ 

High  School . 

_ do . 

_ do . 

. do . 

- do . 

Boys’  High  School . 

Girls’  High  School . 

High  School . 

South  High  School . 

High  School . 

_ do . 

_ do . 

West  High  School . . . 


|  Humber  Expense 
of  pupils,  per  pupil. 


170 

$29. 41 

33 

62.  78 

1,  370 

29.  92 

267 

55.  63 

877 

39.  69 

430 

45.  35 

145 

35. 17 

622 

36.  66 

601 

42.  89 

472 

22.  46 

211 

33. 18 

337 

34.  23 

461 

24.  26 

140 

48.21 

70 

38.  57 

456 

38.  38 

960 

22. 92 

704 

45. 45 

540 

52.  74 

495 

38.  69 

434 

41.94 

2,  065 

34.  28 

1,271 

33.08 

2,  049 

51.05 

55 

37.  27 

152 

33.  01 

114 

30.  70 

498 

26.  81 

828 

46.  77 

1,406 

60.  46 

2,  265 

44. 15 

116 

78.  02 

356 

42.  28 

1,  862 

31.  53 

316 

22.  09 

884 

20.  08 

637 

45.  37 

Total 


24,  669 


38.90 


From  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that  tbe  37  public  high  schools  had  an  aggre¬ 
gate  enrollment  of  24,669  secondary  students,  and  that  the  average  cost  per  student 
enrolled  was  $38.90.  All  these  schools  have  students  in  commercial  courses  and  it 
may  he  assumed  that  their  average  cost  is  about  the  same  as  the  general  average 
for  all  high  school  students. 

COMMERCIAL  AND  BUSINESS  COLLEGES. 

The  number  of  so-called  commercial  and  business  colleges  reporting  to  this  office 
for  1897-98  was  337.  These  schools  have  1,787  teachers  and  70,950  students,  as  shown 
in  Table  3.  The  number  of  students  in  the  commercial  course  was  32,761 ;  in  the 
amanuensis  course,  19,298 ;  in  the  English  course,  12,735,  and  in  the  course  in  teleg¬ 
raphy,  1,113,  as  shown  in  Table  4.  In  the  commercial  course  there  were  10,041 
graduates  and  in  the  amanuensis  course  8,372  graduates.  The  growth  of  these  busi¬ 
ness  schools  may  he  illustrated  by  the  following  table,  which  shows  the  number  of 
such  institutions  reporting  to  this  office  for  the  years  mentioned,  together  with  the 
number  of  teachers  and  the  number  of  students  for  each  year : 


Year. 

I  Schools. 

Teachers. 

Students. 

1870  . . 

26 

154 

5,  824 

1875  . 

126 

577 

25,  892 

1880  . 

162 

619 

27, 146 
43,  706 
78,  920 
96, 135 
70,  950 

1885  . .  . 

232 

1,  099 
1,  593 

1890  . 

263 

1895  . 

462 

2,  201 
1,  787 

1898  . . . 

337 

The  names  of  business  schools  reporting  in  1897-98  are  printed  in  Table  9  and  the 
statistics  of  each  school  given  in  detail. 
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The  courses  of  study  in  five  business  colleges,  which  may  be  taken  as  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  best  schools  in  the  list  of  337,  are  given  below : 

Peirce  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — This  school,  which  was  founded  *by  its  present 
principal,  Thomas  May  Peirce,  A.  M.,  Pli.  D,,  is  now  in  its  thirty-fourth  year.  The 
announcement  for  the  year  1898-99  says : 

Peirce  School  offers  three  full  courses:  Business,  shorthand  and  typewriting,  and 
English. 

The  business  course  includes  bookkeeping,  penmanship,  commercial  calculations 
and  rapid  reckoning,  business  correspondence,  commercial  law,  commercial  geog¬ 
raphy,  mercantile  forms  and  customs,  banking,  finance,  economics,  business  ethics, 
and  civics. 

The  shorthand  course  includes  shorthand,  typewriting,  and  English,  which  com¬ 
prises  a  thorough  review  in  spelling,  defining  and  use  of  words,  grammar  and  punc¬ 
tuation,  synonyms,  etymology,  and  business  correspondence.  Business  forms  and 
customs  are  taught,  and  lectures  are  given  upon  civics  and  business  ethics. 

The  English  course  gives  a  practical  training  in  arithmetic,  spelling,  business 
correspondence,  grammar  and  composition,  geography,  penmanship,  etc.  This  is 
an  especially  useful  course  for  those  who  wish  to  review  the  common  branches  to 
prepare  for  civil-service  examinations  or  for  entrance  to  technical  schools  and 
colleges. 

Packard's  Business  College,  New  York  City. — This  school  was  started  in  1858. 
Students  who  are  thoroughly  prepared  to  enter  a  good  high  school  may  complete 
the  commercial  course  in  this  business  college  in  about  one  year.  The  course  of  study 
includes  bookkeeping,  penmanship,  commercial  arithmetic,  commercial  law,  practi¬ 
cal  grammar,  including  correspondence  and  a  critical  study  of  English,  shorthand, 
typewriting,  business  methods  and  practice,  political  economy,  political  history, 
civil  government,  commercial  geography,  parliamentary  proceedings. 

Duff's  College,  Pittsburg,  Pa. — This  school  was  established  in  1840  as  Duff’s  Mer¬ 
cantile  College,  and  was  conducted  for  nearly  thirty  years  by  its  founder,  Peter 
Duff.  Since  his  death  the  school  has  been  managed  by  his  sons.  Fifty  dollars  pays 
for  a  scholarship,  unlimited  as  to  time,  for  completing  the  full  commercial  course. 
The  course  of  study  is  announced  as  follows:  ‘ e Theory  and  practice  of  single  and 
double  entry,  mercantile,  private,  and  national  banking,  railroad,  manufacturing, 
insurance,  commercial  calculations  and  arithmetical  training,  rapid  practical  pen¬ 
manship,  business  forms,  letter  writing,  orthography  and  language  lessons,  lectures 
on  mercantile  law,  commercial  ethics,  political  economy.” 

Bartlett  Commercial  College,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. — The  full  course  in  this  school  maybe 
completed  in  one  year  by  a  student  who  enters  with  a  good  common-school  educa¬ 
tion.  The  course  includes  bookkeeping,  commercial  arithmetic,  business  penman¬ 
ship,  mercantile  forms  and  customs,  correspondence,  shorthand  and  typewriting. 

Metropolitan  Business  College,  Chicago ,  III. — This  school  has  three  departments — the 
commercial,  the  shorthand  and  typewriting,  and  the  English  training  departments. 
The  last  named  is  designed  for  students  who  are  deficient  in  any  of  the  common- 
school  branches.  The  commercial  course  is  announced  as  follows:  “Bookkeeping, 
commercial  arithmetic,  penmanship,  business  correspondence,  commercial  law,  busi¬ 
ness  forms  and  methods,  detecting  counterfeit  money,  banking,  insurance,  commis- 
siou,  real  estate,  transportation,  brokerage,  wholesale,  retail,  importing,  and  jobbing. 

THE  STATISTICAL  TABLES. 

The  statistical  tables  and  summaries  which  follow  have  been  referred  to  in  the 
preceding  paragraphs.  The  summaries  show  the  number  of  students  in  commercial 
courses  in  each  of  the  five  classes  of  institutions  in  each  State  of  the  United  States. 
The  totals  are  as  follows  for  the  year  1897-98 : 


In  universities  and  colleges .  5,  869 

In  normal  schools .  5,721 

In  private  high  schools  and  academies . .  9,  740 

In  public  high  schools . . . . .  31,  633 

In  commercial  and  business  colleges .  70,  950 


Total  for  United  States .  123,  913 
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Table  1. —  Universities  and  colleges  and  normal  schools  reporting  students  in  commercial 
and  business  courses  in  1897-98. 


State  or  Territory. 

Universities  and  colleges. 

Public  and  private  normal  schools. 

Num¬ 
ber  of 
institu¬ 
tions. 

Students. 

Num¬ 
ber  of 
schools. 

Students. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

United  States . 

172 

4,  745 

1, 124 

5,  869 

107 

4,023 

1,  698 

5,  721 

North  Atlantic  Division . 

14 

396 

23 

419 

6 

180 

136 

316 

South  Atlantic  Division . 

21 

404 

71 

475 

13 

120 

200 

320 

South  Central  Division . 

29 

781 

134 

915 

28 

361 

285 

646 

North  Central  Division . 

89 

2,  847 

807 

3,  654 

54 

3, 172 

1,  000 

4, 172 

Western  Division . 

19 

317 

89 

406 

6 

190 

77 

267 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

6 

233 

0 

233 

1 

10 

0 

10 

Pennsylvania . 

7 

153 

23 

176 

6 

180 

136 

316 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

M  iry  land . 

8 

30 

2 

32 

1 

6 

0 

6 

1 

30 

0 

30 

Virginia . . 

3 

36 

12 

48 

1 

8 

0 

8 

West  Virginia . 

2 

37 

7 

44 

3 

79 

42 

121 

North  Carolina . 

5 

128 

20 

148 

2 

0 

59 

59 

South  Carolina . 

1 

4 

0 

4 

2 

3 

55 

58 

Georgia . 

2 

31 

0 

31 

2 

6 

35 

41 

Florida . 

4 

108 

30 

138 

2 

18 

9 

27 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky . 

4 

118 

14 

132 

8 

218 

230 

448 

Tennessee . 

6 

106 

13 

119 

8 

68 

22 

90 

Alabama . 

3 

123 

30 

153 

2 

6 

14 

20 

Mississippi . 

2 

20 

2 

22 

6 

27 

12 

39 

Louisiana  _ _ ....... _ _ 

2 

60 

34 

94 

Texas  . 

8 

335 

35 

370 

3 

35 

7 

42 

Arkansas . 

3 

15 

3 

18 

1 

7 

0 

7 

Oklahoma . 

Indian  Territory . 

1 

4 

3 

7 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio . 

11 

344 

129 

473 

6 

469 

179 

648 

Indiana . 

3 

91 

17 

108 

9 

935 

169 

1, 104 

Illinois . 

14 

576 

138 

714 

6 

|  206 

92 

298 

Michigan . . . 

3 

49 

20 

69 

3 

|  150 

177 

327 

Wisconsin . 

5 

147 

35 

182 

1 

1  30 

0 

30 

Minnesota . 

3 

123 

6 

129 

1 

30 

2 

32 

Iowa . 

11 

287 

87 

374 

15 

661 

163 

824 

Missouri . 

16 

440 

95 

535 

4 

176 

25 

201 

North  Dakota . 

2 

48 

20 

68 

1 

67 

28 

95 

South  Dakota . . . 

5 

121 

56 

177 

Nebraska . 

5 

62 

17 

79 

3 

308 

75 

383 

Kansas . 

11 

559 

187 

746 

5 

140 

90 

230 

W estern  Division : 

Montana  _ _ _ _ _ 

2 

18 

12 

30 

Wvoming . 

Colorado . 

1 

57 

22 

79 

1 

5 

7 

12 

New  Mexico . 

1 

24 

4 

28 

1 

2 

4 

6 

Arizona . 

1 

11 

9 

20 

Utah  . . . . 

2 

173 

62 

235 

Nevada,. . . . 

1 

16 

11 

27 

Idaho . . 

1 

8 

3 

11 

Washington . 

6 

81 

20 

101 

Oregon  . 

3 

17 

3 

20 

California . 

4 

93 

8 

101 

1 

2 

1 

3 

BUSINESS  SCHOOLS. 
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Table  2. — Schools  of  secondary  or  high  school  grade  reporting  students  in  commercial  or 

business  courses  in  1897-98. 


State  or  Territory. 

Private  high  schools  and 
academies. 

Public  hi 

gh  schools. 

Num¬ 

ber 

of 

schools. 

Students. 

Num¬ 

ber 

of 

schools. 

Students. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

United  States . 

653 

6,  838 

2,  902 

9,740 

1,  018 

15,  958 

15,  675 

31,  633 

North  Atlantic  Division . 

183 

2,  061 

90(T 

2,  961 

355 

7,462 

7,444 

14,  906 

South  Atlantic  Division . 

122 

1,  J  66 

276 

1,442 

83 

1,000 

1,201 

2,  201 

South  Central  Division . 

134 

1,  038 

530 

1,  568 

102 

1,038 

631 

1,669 

North  Central  Division . 

156 

2,  037 

874 

2,  911 

421 

5, 451 

5,  283 

10, 734 

Western  Division . 

58 

536 

322 

858 

57 

1,  007 

1,116 

2, 123 

North  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine . 

9 

100 

65 

165 

31 

194 

204 

398 

New  Hampshire . 

9 

208 

57 

265 

8 

74 

69 

143 

"Vermont . 

11 

187 

113 

300 

12 

82 

83 

165 

Massachusetts . 

17 

79 

70 

149 

69 

1,  470 

1,704 

3, 174 

Bhode  Island . 

4 

57 

22 

79 

8 

192 

241 

433 

Connecticut . 

13 

59 

29 

88 

20 

352 

471 

823 

New  York . 

63 

665 

249 

914 

98 

3, 116 

1,  863 

4,  979 

New  Jersey . 

19 

227 

72 

299 

38 

638 

840 

1,478 

Pennsylvania . 

38 

479 

223 

702 

71 

1,  344 

1,  969 

3,  313 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

62 

96 

158 

Maryland . 

13 

191 

60 

251 

11 

94 

246 

340 

District  of  Columbia . 

7 

86 

-23 

109 

2 

312 

324 

636 

Virginia . 

28 

231 

19 

250 

19 

241 

197 

438 

West  Virginia . 

6 

31 

19 

50 

4 

37 

71 

108 

North  Carolina . 

48 

461 

74 

535 

3 

32 

35 

67 

South  Carolina . 

7 

126 

41 

167 

12 

71 

31 

102 

Georgia . 

11 

40 

25 

65 

20 

81 

153 

234 

Florida . 

2 

0 

15 

15 

9 

70 

48 

118 

South  Central  Division : 

.Kentucky . 

25 

211 

111 

322 

10 

97 

48 

145 

Tennessee . . . 

28 

151 

110 

261 

23 

190 

182 

372 

Alabama . 

19 

144 

166 

310 

8 

69 

26 

95 

Mississippi . 

18 

219 

35 

254 

13 

75 

19 

94 

Louisiana . 

6 

44 

16 

60 

5 

259 

9 

268 

Texas . 

29 

205 

81 

286 

32 

182 

143 

325 

Arkansas  . 

8 

56 

5 

61 

11 

166 

204 

370 

Oklahoma . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Indian  Territory . 

1 

8 

6 

14 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio . 

12 

71 

90 

161 

60 

865 

621 

1,  486 

Indiana . 

12 

87 

93 

180 

22 

252 

260 

512 

Illinois . 

28 

526 

212 

738 

61 

896 

875 

1,771 

Michigan . 

'  8 

57 

76 

133 

50 

797 

691 

1,488 

Wisconsin . 

g 

138 

19 

157 

27 

430 

478 

908 

Minnesota . 

11 

265 

64 

329 

17 

178 

115 

293 

Iowa . 

22 

307 

89 

396 

80 

1,034 

1,  078 

2, 112 

Missouri . 

36 

416 

106 

522 

28 

369 

356 

725 

North  Dakota . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

14 

16 

30 

South  Dakota  . . . 

4 

45 

27 

72 

3' 

13 

24 

37 

Nebraska . 

6 

69 

30 

99 

29 

273 

341 

614 

Kansas . . . . 

9 

56 

68 

124 

40 

330 

428 

758 

Western  Division : 

Montana . 

2 

0 

11 

11 

4 

26 

36 

62 

Wyoming . . . 

1 

1 

0 

1 

Colorado . 

4 

45 

28 

73 

9 

146 

211 

357 

New  Mexico . 

1 

32 

0 

32 

Arizona . . . 

1 

10 

rj 

17 

Utah . 

7 

205 

68 

273 

Nevada . 

3 

59 

79 

138 

Idaho  . 

4 

22 

8 

30 

2 

27 

17 

44 

Washington . 

4 

29 

29 

58 

9 

55 

66 

121 

Oreaon  . 

10 

74 

35 

109 

3 

91 

87 

178 

California . 

1 

25 

128 

143 

26 

593 

613 

1,  206 
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Table  3. — Instructors  and  students  in  the  commercial  and  business  schools  in  the  United 

States  reported  in  1897-98. 


State  or  Territory. 

Number  of 

1  schools. 

Instructors. 

Students. 

Day 

course. 

Evening  course. 

Male. 

Fe¬ 

male. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe¬ 

male. 

Total. 

United  States - 

337 

1,  216 

571 

1,787 

47,  041 

23,  909 

70,950 

58, 439 

8,  778 

3,  733 

12, 511 

North  Atlantic  Div  .. 

99 

388 

189 

577 

15,  133 

8,573 

23,706 

19, 216 

2,  927 

1,563 

4, 490 

South  Atlantic  Div  . . 

22 

81 

51 

132 

3,  463 

1,  550 

5,  013 

4,  071 

723 

219 

942 

South  Central  Div. . . . 

28 

114 

34 

148 

4,323 

1,  221 

5,  544 

4,  703 

697 

144 

841 

North  Central  Div _ 

159 

513 

231 

744 

19,  651 

10,166 

29,817 

24,  466 

3,  843 

1,  508 

5,  351 

Western  Division .... 

29 

120 

66 

186 

4,  471 

2,  399 

6,  870 

5,  983 

588 

299 

887 

North  Atlantic  Div. : 

Maine . 

5 

13 

8 

21 

828 

488  | 

1,  316 

1,278 

24 

14 

38 

New  Hampshire. . . . 

2 

4 

2 

6 

56 

44 

100 

83 

10 

7 

17 

Vermont . 

1 

2 

i 

3 

78 

48 

126 

100 

18 

8 

26 

Massachusetts . 

13 

50 

38 

88 

1,483 

1,148 

2,  631 

2,  239 

216 

176 

392 

Rhode  Island . 

3 

14 

5 

19 

312 

218 

530 

476 

29 

25 

54 

Connecticut . 

9 

29 

23 

52 

1,  076 

899 

1,975 

1,  724 

129 

122 

251 

New  York . 

30 

151 

66 

217 

5,928 

2,  970 

8,  898 

7,  463 

889 

548 

1,  435 

New  Jersev - .... 

G 

23 

14 

37 

1,284 

662 

1,  946 

1,214 

539 

193 

732 

Pennsylvania . 

30 

102 

32 

134 

4,  088 

2,  093 

6, 184 

4,  639 

1,  073 

472 

1,545 

South  A  tlantic  Div. : 

Delaware . 

1 

3 

5 

8 

288 

100 

388 

250 

118 

20 

138 

Maryland . 

2 

11 

0 

11 

354 

130 

484 

344 

113 

27 

140 

Dist.  of  Columbia  . . 

5 

18 

25 

43 

1,  081 

738 

1,  819 

1,  468 

242 

109 

351 

Virginia . 

4 

15 

9 

24 

469 

213 

682 

569 

84 

29 

113 

West  Virginia . 

2 

10 

2 

12 

226 

106 

332 

238 

75 

19 

94 

North  Carolina . 

2 

3 

1 

4 

77 

7 

84 

80 

3 

1 

4 

South  Carolina . 

Georgia . 

5 

17 

8 

25 

915 

222 

1, 137 

1,042 

83 

12 

95 

"Florida . 

1 

4 

1 

5 

53 

34 

87 

80 

5 

2 

7 

South  Central  Div. : 

Kentucky . 

1 

6 

1 

7 

302 

149 

451 

335 

90 

23 

116 

Tennessee . 

6 

21 

9 

30 

875 

291 

1, 166 

1, 151 

14 

1 

15 

Alabama . . 

1 

2 

1 

3 

117 

59 

176 

117 

59 

59 

Mississippi . 

5 

32 

4 

36 

668 

36 

704 

693 

9 

2 

11 

Louisiana . 

1 

8 

2 

10 

410 

73 

483 

325 

142 

16 

158 

Texas . 

12 

40 

16 

56 

1,  784 

514 

2,  298 

1,  832 

369 

97 

466 

Arkansas . . 

2 

5 

1 

6 

167 

99 

266 

250 

14 

2 

16 

Oklah  oma 

Indian  Territory ... 

North  Central  Div. : 

Ohio . 

26 

58 

39 

97 

2,  273 

1,117 

3,  390 

2,  808 

433 

149 

5S2 

Indiana . 

18 

67 

28 

95 

3,051 

1,741 

4,792 

3,  929 

521 

342 

863 

Illinois . 

24 

101 

36 

137 

4,  264 

2,  366 

6,  630 

5,  377 

907 

346 

1,253 

Michigan . 

17 

44 

26 

70 

1,356 

702 

2,  058 

1,813 

189 

56 

245 

Wisconsin . 

14 

31 

19 

50 

1,043 

502 

1,545 

1,  201 

263 

81 

344 

Minnesota . .*.. 

14 

36 

19 

55 

1,064 

581 

l,  645 

994 

499 

152 

632 

Iowa . 

16 

56 

29 

85 

2, 158 

1,  036 

3, 194 

2,  908 

238 

48 

286 

Missouri . . 

16 

77 

21 

98 

2,  893 

1,443 

4,  336 

3,415 

665 

256 

921 

North  Dakota . . 

1 

3 

0 

3 

24 

14 

38 

31 

3 

4 

I 

South  Dakota . 

2 

4 

2 

6 

123 

46 

169 

154 

10 

5 

15 

Nebraska . 

6 

23 

8 

31 

1,074 

438 

1,512 

1,494 

12 

6 

18 

Kansas . 

5 

13 

4 

17 

328 

180 

508 

342 

103 

63 

165 

Western  Division: 

Montana . 

4 

19 

6 

25 

502 

268 

770 

540 

149 

81 

230 

Wyoming 

Colorado . 

3 

7 

7 

14 

334 

131 

465 

371 

06 

28 

94 

Kew  Mexico  . 

Arizona . 

1 

2 

1 

3 

32 

18 

50 

41 

9 

0 

9 

Utah . 

2 

12 

4 

16 

445 

240 

685 

565 

90 

30 

120 

Nevada . 

Idaho 

Washington . 

2 

11 

1 

12 

373 

135 

508 

486 

18 

4 

22 

Oregon _ 

3 

9 

8 

17 

505 

261 

766 

766 

California . 

14 

60 

39 

99 

1 

2,  280 

1,346 

3,  626 

3,214 

256 

156 

412 

BUSINESS  SCHOOLS. 
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Table  4. — Statistics  of  commercial  and  business  schools  in  the  United  States  reported  in 

1897-98. 


State  or  Territory. 


United  States. 


North.  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Central  Division: . 
North  Central  Division. . 
W  estern  Division . 


North  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine . 

New  Hampshire . 

Vermont . 

Massachusetts . 

Khode  Island _ r. .. 

Connecticut . 

New  York . 

New  Jersey . 

Pennsylvania . 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware . 

Maryland . 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virginia . . 

West  Virginia . 

North  Carolina . 

South  Carolina . 

Georgia . 

Florida . 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky . 

Tennessee . 

Alabama . 

Mississippi . 

Louisiana . 

’  Texas . 

Arkansas . 

Oklahoma . 

Indian  Territory . 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio . 

Indiana . 

Illinois . 

Michigan . 

Wisconsin . 

Minnesota . 

Iowa . 

Missouri . 

North  Dakota . 

South  Dakota . 

Nebraska . 

Kansas . 

Western  Division: 

Montana . ' . 

Wyoming . 

Colorado . 

New  Mexico . 

Arizona . 

Utah . 

Nevada . 

Idaho . 

W  ashington . 

Oregon  . 

California . 


Students  in  courses  of  study. 


Commercial 

course. 

Amanuensis 

course. 

English 

course. 

Telegraphy. 

Graduates  in 

commercial 

course. 

Graduates  in 

amanuensis 

course. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

24,  910 

7,  851 

7, 776 

11,  522 

8,978 

3,757 

777 

336 

10,  041 

8, 372 

7,  529 

2,  449 

2, 137 

3,  376 

1,972 

1,029 

95 

66 

3,  348 

2,  974 

1,438 

746 

871 

819 

1,  260 

716 

35 

7 

673 

591 

2,  481 

320 

559 

635 

961 

191 

119 

21 

850 

518 

10,  973 

3,  220 

3, 175 

5,  440 

4,  049 

1,438 

448 

180 

3,  977 

3,  300 

2,  489 

1,116 

1,034 

1,  252 

691 

383 

80 

62 

1, 193 

989 

634 

321 

92 

268 

9 

12 

0 

0 

283 

175 

38 

35 

3 

15 

4 

29 

0 

45 

15 

6 

20 

20 

10 

0 

0 

10 

10 

587 

334 

119 

294 

55 

19 

0 

0 

407 

156 

206 

90 

51 

132 

75 

12 

0 

0 

102 

77 

452 

151 

160 

528 

106 

124 

6 

12 

377 

332 

2,  717 

642 

642 

1,  111 

320 

160 

42 

30 

1,134 

1,  252 

356 

171 

111 

205 

244 

140 

0 

0 

198 

185 

2,  494 

690 

953 

803 

963 

549 

43 

24 

809 

787 

250 

40 

40 

60 

29 

33 

38 

80 

89 

83 

43 

0 

0 

69 

126 

70 

502 

399 

452 

621 

453 

0 

0 

220 

167 

391 

18 

117 

27 

201 

134 

0 

0 

52 

51 

194 

37 

50 

96 

73 

39 

14 

3 

66 

50 

36 

0 

11 

1 

0 

1 

6 

1 

15 

5 

218 

111 

183 

94 

282 

46 

15 

3 

212 

143 

10 

16 

162 

80 

74 

100 

0 

0 

26 

9 

177 

143 

383 

50 

42 

92 

32 

11 

11 

3 

106 

8 

250 

12 

12 

24 

306 

0 

34 

0 

45 

0 

171 

15 

54 

47 

185 

11 

0 

0 

177 

143 

1,  411 

137 

312 

303 

285 

84 

41 

11 

283 

160 

104 

26 

65 

69 

153 

85 

7 

1 

62 

64 

i . 

1 . 

1,  387 

403 

267 

554 

183 

88 

38 

6 

385 

283 

1,923 

859 

876 

1,  094 

1,  034 

354 

86 

56 

1,  046 

822 

2,  383 

551 

439 

1, 160 

1,056 

279 

100 

0 

627 

471 

902 

199 

278 

454 

234 

93 

29 

25 

302 

206 

681 

175 

216 

277 

114 

44 

9 

5 

221 

173 

573 

210 

186 

218 

111 

59 

29 

7 

285 

235 

1,  309 

296 

371 

556 

492 

236 

65 

10 

317 

315 

1,  218 

361 

385 

878 

735 

228 

82 

70 

507 

634 

18 

3 

3 

10 

2 

1 

2 

3 

97 

18 

14 

24 

115 

40 

0 

0 

15 

7 

291 

83 

68 

118 

1 

0 

10 

0 

188 

86 

191 

62 

72 

97 

19 

17 

0 

0 

82 

65 

218 

135 

67 

105 

67 

103 

14 

8 

26 

62 

294 

83 

37 

48 

33 

35 

5 

3 

21 

2 

11 

9 

0 

0 

21 

9 

0 

0 

3 

0 

348 

5 

22 

15 

15 

5 

0 

0 

23 

16 

254 

85 

29 

65 

313 

126 

9 

5 

66 

50 

348 

92 

152 

194 

220 

98 

5 

0 

149 

102 

1,714 

767 

727 

825 

22 

7 

47 

46 

905 

757 
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Table  5. 


Universities  and  colleges  in  the  United  States  having  students  in  commercial 
or  business  courses  in  1897-98. 


Post-office  and  State. 


Blounts ville,  Ala . 

St.  Bernard,  Ala . 

Mobile,  Ala . 

Tucson,  Ariz . 

Arkadelphia,  Ark . 

Clarksville,  Ark . . 

Little  Bock,  Ark . 

College  Park,  Cal . 

Los  Angeles,  Cal . 

Santa  Clara,  Cal . 

Santa  Rosa,  Cal . 

Fort  Collins,  Colo . 

Washington,  D.  C . 

Be  Land,  Fla . . 

Lake  City,  Fla . 

St.  Leo,  Fla . . 

Winter  Park,  Fla . 

Bowdon,  Ga . 

Dahlonega,  Ga . 

Abingdon,  Ill . . 

Bourbonnais,  Ill . 

Carlin  ville,  Ill . 

Chicago,  Ill . 

Effingham,  Ill . 

Eureka,  Ill . 

Fulton,  Ill . 

Hoopeston,  Ill . 

Naperville,  Ill . 

Quincy,  Ill . 

Bock  Island,  Ill . . 

Teutopolis,  ill . . 

Westfield,  Ill . 

Wheaton,  Ill . 

Merom,  Ind . 

Notre  Dame,  Ind . 

Upland,  Ind . 

Bacone,  Ind.  T . . 

Charles  City,  Iowa . 

College  Springs,  Iowa 

Des  Moines,  Iowa . 

Fayette,  Iowa . 

Indianola,  Iowa . 

Mount  Pleasant,  Iowa 


Pella,  Iowa . 

2,408 
b  53,  068 
1,682 
1,836 
b  17,  000 
(a) 

1,763 

2,727 

(a) 

(a) 

b  8,  500 

1,  174 

6, 149 

5, 184 

Sioux  City,  Iowa . 

Storm  Lake,  Iowa . 

Toledo,  Iowa . 

Atchison,  Kans . . 

Baldwin,  Kans . . . 

Bodge  City,  Kans . 

"FTnlton,  Kans  .  .  _ 

Lecompton,  Kans . 

Tiinrlshorf,  Kans _ 

Ottawa,,  K an s._  _ _ 

St.  Marys,  Kans . 

Salina,  Kans . 

Winfield,  Kans . 

Bo . 

Berea,  Ky . 

Richmond,  Ky . 

(a) 

5,  073 
(a) 

4,  519 
(a) 

b 260,  000 
1,  488 
(a) 

(a) 

3,  763 

1,  655 
(a) 

(a) 

St.  Mary,  Ky . 

Winchester,  Ky . 

Convent,  La . 

New  Orleans,  La . 

Ellicott  City,  Md . 

Mount  St.  Marys,  Md. .. 
New  Windsor,  Md . 

Albion,  Mich . . 

Alma,  Mich . 

Benzonia,  Mich . 

Collegeville,  Minn . 

Population 
of  city 
in  1890. 


(a) 

(a) 

b  46,  000 
5, 150 
2,  455 
(a) 

b  36,  000 
(a) 

b 105,  228 

2,  891 
5,  220 
2,011 

&280,  000 
1, 113 
2,  020 
(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

1,321 

(a) 

3,293 

1,  850,  000 

3,  260 

1,  481 

2,  099 
1,911 
2,216 

b  36,  000 

b  19,  000 
(a) 

(a) 

1,622 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

2, 802 

(a) 

50, 093 
1,062 

2,  254 

3,  997 


Name  of  institution. 


Blount  College . 

St.  Bernard  College . 

Spring  Hill  College . 

University  of  Arizona . 

Arkadelphia  Methodist  College. . . 
Arkansas  Cumberland  College. . . . 

Philander  Smith  College . 

University  of  the  Pacific . 

St.  Vincent’s  College . 

Santa  Clara  College . 

Pacific  Methodist  College. . . . 

The  State  Agricultural  College  . . . 

Gonzaga  College . 

John  B.  Stetson  University . 

Florida  Agricultural  College . 

St.  Leo  Military  College . 

Rollins  College . 

Bowdon  College . 

North  Georgia  Agricultural  College. . . . 

Hedding  College . 

St.  Viateur’s  College . 

Blackburn  University . 

St.  Ignatius  College . . . 

Austin  College . 

Eureka  College . 

N  orthern  Illinois  College . 

Greer  College . 

Northwestern  College . 

St.  Francis  Solanus  College . 

Augustan  a  College . 

St.  Joseph’s  College . 

Westfield  College . 

Wheaton  College . 

Union  Christian  College . 

University  of  Notre  Dame . 

Taylor  University . 

Indian  University . 

Charles  City  College . 

Amity  College . . . 

Drake  University . 

Upper  Iowa  University . 

Simpson  College . 

German  College . 

Iowa  Wesleyan  University . 


Morningside  College . 

Buena  Vista  College . 

Western  College . 

St.  Benedict’s  College . 

Baker  University . 

Soule  College . 

Campbell  University . 

Lane  University . 

Bethany  College . 

Ottawa  College . 

St.  Marys  College . 

Kansas  Wesleyan  University 
St.John’s  Lutheran  College  .. 
Southwest  Kansas  College.... 

Berea  College . 

Central  University . 

St. Mary’s  College  . . 

Kentucky  Wesleyan  College  . 

Jefferson  College . 

Straight  University . 

Rock  Hill  College . 

Mount  St.  Marys  College . 

New  Windsor  College . 

Albion  College . 

Alma  College . 

Benzonia  College . 

St.  John’s  University . 


Students  in 
commercial 
course. 


Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Total  ni 

students 

lege  cou 

56 

30 

86 

85 

30 

0 

30 

71 

37 

0 

37 

32 

11 

9 

20 

58 

7 

1 

8 

90 

4 

2 

6 

8 

4 

0 

4 

18 

22 

6 

28 

62 

40 

0 

40 

80 

30 

0  ' 

30 

181 

1 

2 

3 

44 

57 

22 

79 

213 

30 

0 

30 

24 

34 

6 

40 

21 

44 

14 

58 

77 

20 

0 

20 

25 

10 

10 

20 

20 

1 

0 

1 

42 

30 

0 

30 

110 

15 

13 

28 

45 

79 

0 

79 

134 

17 

4 

21 

25 

90 

0 

90 

143 

30 

20 

50 

130 

19 

7 

26 

68 

15 

5 

20 

65 

37 

13 

50 

50 

38 

4 

42 

72 

45 

0 

45 

72 

115 

55 

170 

114 

40 

0 

40 

95 

12 

8 

20 

23 

24 

9 

33 

66 

10 

13 

23 

87 

75 

0 

75 

163 

6 

4 

10 

31 

4 

3 

7 

6 

37 

2 

39 

19 

18 

3 

21 

35 

35 

16 

51 

140 

55 

11 

66 

121 

46 

11 

57 

99 

2 

1 

3 

28 

26 

10 

36 

91 

6 

2 

8 

23 

31 

20 

51 

27 

17 

7 

24 

5 

14 

4 

18 

55 

37 

0 

37 

66 

33 

7 

40 

176 

4 

1 

5 

32 

54 

21 

75 

144 

9 

0 

9 

25 

50 

23 

73 

53 

54 

30 

84 

110 

100 

0 

100 

73 

140 

85 

225 

39 

36 

0 

36 

39 

42 

20 

62 

21 

15 

2 

17 

53 

15 

10 

25 

142 

80 

0 

80 

40 

8 

2 

10 

138 

20 

0 

20 

80 

40 

34 

74 

7 

14 

0 

14 

48 

16 

0 

16 

72 

0 

2 

2 

31 

28 

10 

38 

200 

11 

5 

16 

63 

10 

5 

15 

14 

60 

0 

60 

200 

u 

®  o 


a  .s  s 


a  Less  than  1,000  population. 


b  Estimated  population  in  1897. 


BUSINESS  SCHOOLS. 
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Table  5. —  Universities  and  colleges  in  the  United  States  having  students  in  commercial 
or  business  courses  in  1897-98 — Continued. 


Post-office  and  State. 


Population 
of  city 
in  1890. 


Name  of  institution. 


I 


St.  Peter,  Minn . 

Winnebago  City,  Minn  . 

Clinton,  Miss . 

Holly  Springs,  Miss  .... 

Albany,  Mo . 

Do . 

Cameron,  Mo . 

Canton,  Mo . 

Clarksburg,  Mo . 

Columbia,  Mo . 

Edinburg,  Mo . 

Glasgow,  Mo . 

Lagrange.  Mo . 

Morris  ville,  Mo . 

Neosho,  Mo . 

St.  Louis,  Mo . 

Do . 

Tarkio,  Mo . 

Trenton,  Mo . 

Warren  ton,  Mo . 

Bozeman,  Mont . 


3, 671 
1, 108 
(a) 

2,  246 
1,  334 


2,  917 
2,  241 
(a) 

4,  000 
(a) 
1,781 
1,  250 
(a) 

2, 198 
b  713,  042 


1, 156 


(a) 

,14! 


Deer  Lodge,  Mont . 

College  F  iew,  Nebr . 

Crete,  Nebr . 

Fairfield,  Nebr . 

Grand  Island,  Nebr . 

Neligli,  Nebr . 

Reno,  Nev . 

South  Orange,  N.  J . 

Mesilla  Park,  N.  Mex  . . 


1 

463 

(a) 

2, 

310 

(a) 

5  8, 

500 

1, 

209 

3, 

563 

3, 

106 

(a) 

Allegany,  N.  Y . 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y . 

Do' . 

New  York  City,  N.  Y. . . 

Do . ‘ . 

Niagara  University, 
N.  Y. 


(a) 

&  1,150,  000 


b  2, 100,  000 


(a) 


Gustavus  Adolphus  College . 

Parker  College . 

Mississippi  College . 

Rust  University . 

Central  Christian  College . 

Northwest  Missouri  College . 

Missouri  Wesleyan  College . 

Christian  University . 1 . 

Clarksburg  Baptist  College . 

University  of  the  State  of  Missouri  .... 
Grand  River  Christian  Union  College 

Pritchett  College . 

Lagrange  College . 

Morris  ville  College . 

Scarritt  Collegiate  Institute . . 

Christian  Brothers  College . 

St.  Louis  University . 

Tarkio  College . 

Avalon  College . . 

Central  Wesleyan  College . 

College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts. 

The  College  of  Montana . 

Union  College  . . 

Doane  College  . . . . . 

Eairfield  College . 

Grand  Island  College . . 

Gates  College . t . 

Nevada  State  University . 

Seton  Hall  College . 

New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanic  Arts. 

St.  Bonaventure’s  College . 

St.  Francis  College . 

St.  John’s  College . 

Manhattan  College . . . 

St.  John’s  College . 

Niagara  University . . . . 


Belmont,  N.  C . 

Charlotte,  N.  C . 

Guilford  College,  N.  C.. 
Mount  Pleasant,  N.  C... 

Salisbury,  N.  C . 

Fargo,  N.  Dak . 

Wahpeton,N.  Dak . 

Berea,  Ohio . . 

Cincinnati,  Ohio . 

Delaware,  Ohio.. . 

Findlay,  Ohio . 

Hiram,  Ohio . 

Lima,  Ohio . 

Richmond,  Ohio . 

Scio,  Ohio . 

Tiffin,  Ohio . 

Wilberforce,  Ohio . 

Yellow  Springs,  Ohio. . . 

Philomath,  Oreg . 

Salem,  Oreg . 

University  Park,  Oreg. . 

Beatty,  Pa.. . 

New  Berlin,  Pa . 

Philadelphia,  Pa . 

Pittsburg,  Pa . 

Do . 

Villanova,  Pa . 

Volant,  Pa  . . 

Clinton,  S.  C . 

Brookings,  S.  Dak . 

Hot  Springs,  S.  Dak _ 

Mitchell,  S.  Dak . 

Redfield,  S.  Dak . 


(a) 

b  21,  000 
(a) 

(a) 

4,  418 

5,  664 

1,  510 

2,  533 
b 370,  000 

b  9,  000 

b  20,  000 
(a) 

b 21, 000 

(a) 

(a) 

b  13,  000 
(a) 

1,375 

(a) 

511,000 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

51,523,581 
5  280, 000 


(a) 

(a) 
1,021 
1,518 
1,  423 


2,  217 

(a) 


St.  Mary’s  College . . . 

Biddle  University . 

Guilford  College . 

North  Carolina  College . 

Livingstone  College . . . 

Fargo  College . . . 

Red  River  Valley  University . 

Baldwin  University . 

St.  Xavier  College . 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University . 

Findlay  College . 

Hiram  College . 

Lima  College . 

Richmond  College . 

Scio  College . ^ . 

Heidelberg  College . 

Wilberforce  University . 

Antioch  College . 

Philomath  College . . . 

Willamette  University . 

Portland  University . 

St.  Vincent  College . 

Central  Pennsylvania  College . 

La  Salle  College . 

Duquesne  College . 

Holy  Ghost  College . 

Villanova  College . 

Volant  College . 

Presbyterian  College  of  South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota  Agricultural  College  .... 

Black  Hills  College . 

Dakota  University . 

Redfield  College . 


Students  in 
commercial 
course. 

Total  number 

students  in  col¬ 

lege  courses. 

Male. 

6 

a 

3 

CD 

N 

Total. 

59 

4 

63 

60 

4 

2 

6 

11 

10 

0 

10 

85 

10 

2 

12 

20 

16 

2 

18 

51 

20 

12 

32 

70 

8 

6 

14 

15 

24 

5 

29 

65 

6 

2 

8 

80 

46 

40 

86 

23 

23 

5 

28 

26 

2 

1 

3 

21 

8 

0 

8 

72 

10 

6 

16 

110 

5 

6 

11 

43 

110 

0 

110 

105 

93 

0 

93 

70 

36 

1 

37 

74 

15 

3 

18 

40 

18 

6 

24 

44 

17 

11 

28 

18 

1 

1 

2 

22 

25 

10 

35 

35 

5 

5 

10 

81 

3 

1 

4 

20 

16 

1 

17 

28 

13 

0 

13 

25 

16 

11 

27 

163 

10 

0 

10 

52 

24 

4 

28 

80 

20 

0 

20 

107 

46 

0 

46 

48 

84 

0 

84 

91 

30 

0 

30 

169 

25 

0 

25 

85 

28 

0 

28 

88 

61 

0 

61 

68 

37 

0 

37 

60 

12 

10 

22 

67 

9 

0 

9 

29 

9 

10 

19 

16 

24 

7 

31 

25 

24 

13 

37 

21 

11 

4 

15 

82 

71 

0 

71 

102 

72 

30 

102 

624 

20 

15 

35 

46 

27 

8 

35 

165 

19 

11 

30 

18 

2 

2 

4 

4 

61 

14 

75 

84 

39 

33 

72 

84 

16 

5 

21 

69 

6 

7 

13 

25 

6 

1 

7 

91 

3 

0 

3 

28 

8 

2 

10 

35 

32 

0 

32 

114 

4 

0 

4 

54 

33 

0 

33 

92 

16 

20 

36 

100 

30 

0 

30 

160 

25 

0 

25 

82 

13 

3 

16 

75 

4 

0 

4 

54 

26 

18 

44 

333 

4 

5 

9 

19 

33 

11 

44 

49 

1 

3 

4 

19 

a  Less  than  1,000  population.  5  Estimated  population  in  1897. 
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Table  5. —  Universities  and  colleges  in  the  United  States  having  students  in  commercial 
or  business  courses  in  1897-98 — Continued. 


T> 


Post-office  and  State. 


Vermilion,  S.  Dak . 

Barriman,  Term. . 

Maryville,  Tenn . 

Memphis,  Term - .... 

Milligan,  Tenn  . . 

Sewanee,  Tenn . 

Spencer,  Tenn . 

Austin,  Tex . . 

Brownwood,  Tex . 

Port  Worth,  Tex . 

Georgetown,  Tex . 

Greenville,  Tex  . . . 

San  Antonio,  Tex . 

Tehuacana,  Tex . 

W aco,  Tex . 

Bridgewater,  Va . 

Fredericksburg,  Va  .... 
Hampden-Sidney,  Va. . . 

Burton,  Wash . 

Colfax,  Wash . 

Spokane,  Wash . 

Sumner,  Wash . 

Tacoma,  W ash . 

Vancouver,  Wash . 

Barbours ville,  W.  Va. . . 

Morgantown,  W.  Va - 

Appleton,  Wis . . 

Beloit,  Wis . 

Milton,  Wis . 

Milwaukee,  Wis . 

Watertown,  Wis . 


opulation 
of  city 
in  1890. 

Name  of  institution. 

Stu 

con 

c 

6 

s 

dents 

Lmerc 

ourse 

© 

'c3 

9 

© 

PR 

i  in 
sial 

13 

o 

H 

Total  number 

students  in  col¬ 

lege  courses. 

1,  496 

University  of  South  Dakota . 

57 

19 

76 

71 

(a) 

American  Temperance  University . 

27 

0 

27 

55 

1,  G86 

Maryville  College . 

13 

3 

16 

121 

b  65,  000 

Christian  Brothers  College . 

35 

0 

35 

51 

(a) 

Milligan  College . 

16 

2 

18 

77 

(a) 

University  of  the  South . 

3 

0 

3 

127 

(a) 

Burritt  College . 

12 

8 

20 

46 

b  28,  000 

St.  Edward's  College . 

126 

0 

126 

24 

2, 176 

Howard  Payne  College . ... 

16 

11 

27 

48 

b  35, 000 

Polytechnic  College . 

25 

4 

29 

46 

2,447 

Southwestern  University . 

31 

4 

35 

228 

4,  330 

Burleson  College . 

40 

6 

46 

47 

6  48,  000 

St.  Louis  College . 

63 

0 

63 

17 

(a) 

Trinity  University . 

18 

1 

19 

71 

b  16, 000 

Add- Ran  Christian  University . 

16 

9 

25 

130 

(a) 

Bridgewater  College . 

10 

4 

14 

21 

4,  528 

Fredericksburg  College . 

13 

8 

21 

79 

(a) 

Hampden-Sidney  College . 

13 

0 

13 

128 

(a) 

Vashon  College . . 

9 

7 

16 

34 

1,649 

Colfax  College . 

6 

2 

8 

5 

b  35,  000 

Gonzaga  College . 

35 

0 

35 

100 

(a) 

Whitworth  College . 

3 

4 

7 

11 

b  41,  000 

Puget  Sound  University . 

11 

7 

18 

25 

3,  545 

St.  James  College . . . 

17 

0 

17 

23 

(a) 

Barboursville  Male  and  Female  College. 

5 

1 

6 

60 

1,  011 

West  Virginia  University . 

32 

6 

38 

322 

b  15,  000 

Lawrence  University . 

37 

27 

64 

117 

b  9,  000 

Beloit  College  . . 

22 

0 

22 

206 

(a) 

Milton  College . 

5 

3 

8 

53 

b  248,  870 

Marquette  College . 

62 

0 

62 

55 

b  10, 500 

Northwestern  University . 

21 

1 

5 

26 

64 

a  Less  than  1.000  population. 


b  Estimated  population  in  1897. 


Table  6. — Public  normal  schools  in  the  United  States  having  students  in  commercial  or 

business  courses  in  1897-98. 


Population 
in  1880. 

Students 
in  business 
course. 

Total  number  of 
students. 

Post-office  and  State. 

Fame  of  school. 

r2 

f3 

Female. 

3 

o 

H 

1 

2 

*5 

4 

5 

6 

** 

Livingston,  Ala . 

(a) 

Alabama  Normal  College  for  Girls . 

0 

“7 

9 

157 

Milledgeville,  Ga . 

3,  322 

Georgia  Normal  and  Industrial  College- 

0 

32 

32 

450 

Lewiston,  Idaho . 

(a) 

(a) 

1,689 

State  Normal  School . 

8 

g 

11 

141 

Dexter,  Iowa . 

Dexter  Normal  School . 

5 

0 

5 

160 

Rockwell  City,  Iowa. ... 

Calhoun  County  N ormal  School . 

15 

15 

30 

130 

Woodbine,  Iowa . 

(a) 

(a) 

b 220, 000 
(a) 

W oodbine  Normal  School . 

35 

21 

56 

529 

Hazard,  Ely . . . 

Hazard  Normal  School.. . . .• . 

20 

2 

22 

314 

Louisville,  Ely . . 

Normal  School . . . 

26 

188 

214 

798 

Temple  Hill,  Ely . 

Temple  Hill  Normal  Academy . 

3 

0 

3 

104 

Abbeville.  Miss . . 

(a) 

(a) 

(«) 

2, 102 

Abbeville  Normal  School  - . . 

5 

0 

5 

145 

Misa 

Louisville  Normal  School 

5 

3 

8 

137 

Trov,  Miss . 

Mississippi  Normal  High  School . 

5 

3 

8 

155 

Silver  City,  N.  Mex . 

Normal  School  of  New  Mexico 

2 

4 

6 

66 

Greensboro,  N.  C . 

3,317 

State  Normal  and  Industrial  College  , . . 

0 

50 

50 

675 

Clarion,  Pa . 

2, 164 

Clarion  State  Normal  School . . . 

22 

18 

40 

670 

Indiana,  Pa . . 

Rock  Hill,  S.C . 

1,963 

Indiana  N ormal  School  of  Pennsylvania. 

6 

11 

17 

528 

2,  744 

Winthrop  Normal  and  Industrial  Col¬ 
lege. 

0 

49 

49 

218 

Athens,  W.  Va . 

(a) 

10, 108 

Concord  State  Normal  School . . 

5 

1 

6 

236 

Huntington,  W.  Va . 

Marshall  College,  State  Normal  School.. 

70 

40 

110 

388 

a  Less  than  1,000  population. 


b  Estimated  population  in  1897. 


BUSINESS  SCHOOLS. 
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Table  7. — Private  high  schools  and  academies  in  the  United  States  having  30  or  more  stu- ; 
dents  in  commercial  or  business  courses  in  1897-98. 


Population 
in  1890. 

Secondary  stu¬ 
dents  in  busi¬ 
ness  course. 

Total 
num¬ 
ber  of 

Post-office  and  State. 

Name  of  school. 

r2 

a 

g 

3 

7s 

o 

H 

secon¬ 

dary 

stu¬ 

dents. 

1 

(a) 

6  9,  094 

6  280,  000 
61,850,  000 
5, 161 

6  22,  915 
(«) 

(a) 

0 

130 

130 

200 

26 

28 

54 

54 

43 

0 

43 

43 

150 

0 

150 

200 

20 

10 

30 

30 

Elgin  Til 

43 

16 

59 

83 

33 

22 

55 

220 

Nora  Springs,  Iowa . 

Nora  Springs  Seminary  and  Business 

53 

5 

58 

433 

6  220,  000 

College. 

80 

0 

80 

90 

2,  921 
6,  075 

25 

20 

45 

144 

Saco,  Me  _ _ 

Thornton  Academy . . . 

39 

23 

62 

189 

Baltimore,  Md . 

6  481,851 

Calvert  Hall  College . 

73 

0 

73 

109 

McDonogh,  Md . . . . 

(a) 

3,  692 

McDonogh  Institute . 

40 

0 

40 

71 

Benton  Harbor,  Mich. . . 

Benton  Harbor  College . 

31 

16 

47 

334 

Eergus  Palis,  Minn. _ 

3,  772 

Park  Region  Lutheran  College . 

35 

5 

40 

40 

St. Paul, Minn .......... 

133, 156 

6  8,  400 
4,  537 

6  713, 042 

Cretin  High  School . . . 

105 

0 

105 

105 

Natchez,  Miss . . 

Cathedral  School . 

65 

0 

65 

65 

Lexington,  Mo . 

Wentworth  Military  Academy . 

44 

0 

44 

89 

St  Louis,  Mo _ _ _ 

Toensfeldt’s  Educational  Institute . 

36 

0 

36 

33 

Do . 

Walther  College . . 

72 

4 

76 

115 

Pawnee  City,  Nebr . 1 

1,  550 
44, 126 

Pawnee  City  Academy . . 

33 

11 

44 

53 

Manchester,  N.  H  _ _ I 

St.  Augustine’s  Academy . 

76 

0 

76 

76 

Do . 

St.  Joseph’s  TTip'b  School  _ _ _ 

60 

0 

60 

60 

Jersey  City,  N.  J . 1 

6 135,  634 

St.  Peter’s  College . 

80 

0 

80 

160 

Bridgeton,  N.  J . j 

11,  424 

South  Jersey  Institute . 

49 

10 

59 

121 

New  York,  N.  Y . 

6  2, 100,  000 

De  La  Salle  Institute . . . 

50 

0 

50 

160 

Do . 1 

T.a,  SaBe  Academy  . . 

45 

0 

45 

95 

Oak  Ridge,  N.  C . 

(a) 

(a) 

105,  287 
4,  202 

Oak  Ridge  Institute . . . 

100 

4 

104 

155 

Mount  Angel,  Oreg . 

Mount  Angel  College . . . 

40 

0 

40 

51 

Allegheny,  Pa . 

Park  Institute . . . . 

82 

23 

105 

186 

Greensburg,  Pa _ ... 

Greensburg  Seminary. . 

25 

26 

51 

279 

45 

321 

150 

Loretto,  Pa . 

(a) 

6280,  000 

St.  Eranois  Gollep'e  _ _ _ 

40 

0 

40 

Pittsburg,  Pa . 

Pittsburg  Academy _ 

30 

20 

50 

Scranton,  Pa . 

6  46,  200 
1,  069 

St.  Thomas  College . 

50 

0 

50 

Manning,  S.  C . 

Manning  Academy . 

100 

37 

137 

181 

Provo,  litah  . . 

5, 159 

P.rigbam  Yminff  Academy 

73 

2 

75 

540 

120 

Salt  Lake  City,  Dtah  . . . 
Montpelier,  Vt . 

66,  081 

Latter  Day  Saints’  College . 

70 

50 

120 

4,  160 

1 1,  760 

Montpelier  Seminary. . . 

35 

20 

55 

220 

Rutland,  Vt . ! 

Rutland  English  and  Classical  Institute. 

•  82 

57 

139 

187 

Milwaukee,  Wis . 

! 

6  248,870 

St.  Josaphat’s  High  School . 

52 

0 

52 

52 

a  Less  than  1,000  population. 


6  Estimated  population  for  1897. 
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Table  8. — Public  high  schools  in  the  United  States  having  50  or  more  students  in  com¬ 
mercial  or  business  courses  in  1897-98. 


Post-office  and  State. 

Population 
in  1890. 

Hame  of  school. 

Secondary  stu-  j 
dents  in  busi¬ 
ness  course. 

Total 
num¬ 
ber  of 
sec¬ 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

ondary 
stu¬ 
dents 
in  the 
school. 

61, 126 

68 

102 

170 

170 

b  2,  361 

High  School . 

13 

20 

33 

33 

(a) 

. . .  .^do . 

26 

34 

60 

75 

105, 228 

. do . 

110 

125 

235  i 

1  370 

San  Diego,  Cal . 

17,  362 

40 

44 

84 

’433 

355, 781 

185 

165 

350 

650 

Stockton.  Cal . 

17,  845 

High  School . .  T. . 

35 

43 

78 

267 

139, 412 

39 

28 

67 

877 

Do  . 

13 

42 

55 

430 

27 

39 

66 

414 

Colo. 

b  5,  523 

31 

39 

70 

176 

57,  503 

49 

38 

87 

386 

70, 426 

. do . 

30 

30 

69 

829 

20,'  549 

24 

37 

61 

235 

19j 948 

28 

52 

80 

288 

b  2,  701 

52 

50 

102 

102 

95, 251 

54 

120 

174 

841 

b  5',  501 

16 

38 

54 

145 

20,  981 

High  School . 

26 

30 

56 

213 

68,  431 

_ ^do . . . 

41 

60 

101 

622 

280,  000 

260 

290 

550 

550 

Do.?....' . 

34 

86 

690 

65,  876 

0 

82 

82 

472 

llj  499 

High  School . . . 

33 

49 

82 

211 

Chicago,  Ill . 

1,  850,  000 

English  High  and  Manual  Training 

35 

0 

35 

I  476 

School. 

Elgin,  Ill . 

22, 915 

High  School . 

40 

22 

62 

337 

GaTesbnr.o’,  Til . 

15, 912 

. do . 

99 

125 

224 

461 

Morris,  III . 

b  3,  653  1 

. do . 

22 

44 

66 

125 

Mount  Carmel,  Ill . 

b  3,  376 

. do . 

40 

63 

103 

103 

Ptockford,  Ill . 

28,  455 

. do . 

40 

60 

100 

449 

Sumner,  Ill . 

b  1,  037 

. do . 

38 

39 

77 

77 

Indianapolis,  Ind . 

114, 086 

. do . 

24 

49 

73 

1, 117 

Lafayette,  Ind . 

13, 147 

West  Lafayette  High  School . 

68 

72 

140 

140 

Albia,  Iowa . 

b  2,  359 

High  School . 

23 

35 

58 

160 

Burlington,  Iowa . 

21,190  ! 

.....do  . 

73 

71 

144 

367 

Council  Bluffs,  Iowa .... 

16,428 

. do . 

59 

41 

100 

403 

Des  Moines,  Iowa . 

b  50,  093 

West  Des  Moines  High  and  Industrial 

35 

20 

55 

528 

School. 

"Fayette,  T nwa,  .  . 

b  1,  062 

High  School . 

33 

37 

70 

70 

Lyons,  Iowa . 

6  5,  799 

Independent  High  School . 

18 

46 

64 

110 

Manchester,  Iowa . 

b  2,  344 

High  School . . 

36 

24 

|  60 

150 

Marble  Body  Iowa, _ _ 

(a) 

. do . 

15 

35 

50 

55 

Marion,  Iowa . 

b  3, 094 

_ _  do . 

59 

50 

109 

228 

Sioux  City,  Iowa, _ 

53,063 

. do . 

54 

6 

60 

497 

Stuart,  Iowa . 

b  2,  052 

_ do . 

51 

79 

130 

130 

Hutchinson,  Hans 

9,  601 

. do . 

30 

70 

100 

210 

W amego,  Kans . 

b  1,  473 

. do . 

30 

40 

70 

118 

Hew  Orleans,  La . 

260, 000 

McDonough  High  School  Ho.  1 . 

245 

0 

245 

265 

Baltimore,  Md . 

431,  851 

Eastern  Female  High  School . 

0 

79 

79 

456 

Do . 

Western  Female  High  School . 

0 

84 

84 

960 

Do . 

Polytechnic  Institute,  Colored. . 

27 

0 

27 

27 

Boston,  Mass . 

515,  201 

Girls’  High  School . 

0 

56 

56 

1,  003 

Do . 

Ttoxbury  High  School . 

17 

44 

61 

632 

Brockton,  Mass . 

39, 131 

High  School . 

81 

91 

172 

488 

Cambridge,  Mass . 

49,  805 

English  High  School . . 

58 

82 

140 

713 

Danvers,  Mass . 

b  7,  454 

Holten  High  School . 

23 

34 

57 

199 

Everett,  Mass . 

b  11, 068 

Hi  oh  School . 

56 

54 

110 

298 

Fall  Diver,  Mass . 

104,  031 

B.  M.  C.  Durfee  High  School . 

73 

50 

123 

704 

Fitch  burp-,  Mass . . 

29,  846 

High  School . 

70 

73 

143 

540 

G-loneestev,  Mass . 

27, 113 

. do . 

22 

31 

53 

386 

Hoi  voire,  Mass _ 

b  35, 637 

....  do . . ... _ ...... 

50 

0 

50 

495 

Lvnn,  Mass _ 

68,  970 

English  Hi  oh  School . . . . . 

107 

172 

279 

492 

Malden,  Mass _ 

31,  288 

High  School . . . . . 

35 

51 

86 

413 

Milford,  Mass . 

7,  729 

30 

39 

69 

150 

Hew  Bedford,  Mass . 

35, 132 

. do . 

50 

60 

110 

400 

Hewton,  Mass 

27, 797 

__  do. .  . . . . . . . 

40 

31 

71 

626 

Quincy,  Mass . 

1], 115 

. do . 

113 

65 

178 

429 

Salem,  Mass . . 

35,  078 

Classical  Hifxb  School _ 

35 

67 

102 

434 

Worcester,  Mass . 

104, 170 

English  High  School . 

51 

85 

136 

984 

Detroit,  Mich . 

196, 479 

Central  High  School . 

156 

53 

209 

2,  065 

a  Less  than  1,000  population.  b  Estimated  population  in  1897. 
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Table  8.- 


-Puhlic  high  schools  in  the  United  States  having  50  or  more  students  in  com¬ 
mercial  or  business  courses  in  1897-98 — Continued. 


Post-office  and  State. 


Population 
in  1890. 


Name  of  school. 


Secondary  stu¬ 
dents  in  busi¬ 
ness  course. 

Total 
num¬ 
ber  of 
sec¬ 
ondary 
stu¬ 
dents 
in  the 
school. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

42 

49 

91 

363 

134 

108 

242 

1,  271 

32 

23 

55 

409 

45 

40 

85 

420 

30 

37 

67 

595 

25 

65 

90 

309 

23 

47 

70 

114 

30 

36 

66 

510 

122 

74 

196 

2,  049 

29 

24 

53 

488 

24 

27 

51 

85 

31 

35 

66 

210 

25 

30 

55 

55 

20 

32 

52 

112 

30 

36 

66 

114 

43 

31 

74 

152 

46 

80 

126 

230 

39 

20 

59 

159 

27 

60 

87 

200 

117 

198 

315 

960 

25 

33 

58 

73 

27 

37 

64 

64 

15 

74 

89 

114 

50 

38 

88 

498 

175 

350 

525 

828 

34 

22 

56 

149 

659 

0 

659 

1,  406 

45 

44 

89 

648 

0 

638 

638 

2,  265 

97 

106 

203 

2, 189 

26 

23 

49 

116 

280 

0 

280 

710 

223 

0 

223 

799 

587 

0 

587 

1,974 

25 

35 

60 

130 

178 

26 

204 

1,947 

46 

17 

63 

356 

131 

42 

173 

941 

27 

42 

69 

778 

41 

29 

70 

417 

58 

27 

85 

395 

34 

41 

75 

231 

57 

40 

97 

224 

75 

63 

138 

979 

81 

71 

152 

327 

40 

90 

130 

327 

34 

25 

59 

286 

73 

75 

148 

606 

65 

56 

121 

685 

18 

33 

51 

107 

29 

56 

85 

85 

0 

589 

589 

2, 143 

335 

236 

571 

1,  862 

68 

0 

68 

283 

0 

79 

79 

370 

74 

101 

175 

597 

28 

33 

61 

316 

35 

16 

51 

325 

50 

37 

87 

323 

88 

129 

217 

945 

30 

20 

50 

248 

23 

56 

79 

234 

29 

49 

78 

78 

93 

49 

142 

884 

50 

60 

110 

401 

49 

53 

102 

576 

46 

57 

103 

420 

26 

28 

54 

637 

62 

62 

124 

124 

36 

44 

80 

80 

Flint,  Mich . 

Grand  Bapids,  Mich 

Kalamazoo,  Mich . 

Muskegon,  Mich . 

Saginaw,  Mich . . . 

St.  Paul,  Minn . 

Harrisonville,  Mo . 

St.  Joseph,  Mo . 

St.  Louis,  Mo . . . 

Springfield,  Mo . 

Humboldt,  Nebr . 

Nebraska  City,  Nebr. . . . 

Biverton,  Nebr . 

Carson  City,  Nev . 

Virginia  City,  Nev . 

Laconia,  N.  H . 

Elizabeth,  N.  J . 

Hackensack,  N.  J . 

Hoboken,  N.  J . 

J ersey  City,  N .  J . 

Key  port,  N.  J . 

Mount  Holly,  N.  J . 

Phillipsburg,  N.  J . 

Trenton,  N.  J . . 

Albany,  N.  Y . . . 

Attica,  N.  Y . 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y . 

Brooklyn  (Flatbush 
avenue),  1ST.  Y. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y . 

Buffalo,  N.  Y . 

Jamaica,  N.  Y . 

New  York  City,  N.  Y. . . 

Do . . . 

Do . 

Asheville,  N.  C . 

Cleveland,  Ohio . 

Do . 

Do . 

Columbus,  Ohio . 

Do . 

Do . 

Mount  Vernon,  Ohio. . . . 

Painesville,  Ohio . 

Portland,  Oreg . 

Allentown,  Pa . 

Bradford,  Pa . 

Easton,  Pa . 

Erie,  Pa . 

Harrisburg,  Pa . 

Middletown,  Pa . 

Northumberland,  Pa . . . 

Philadelphia,  Pa . 

Pittsburg,  Pa . 

Beading,  Pa  . . 

Do . 

Seranton,  Pa . 

Williamsport,  Pa . . 

York,  Pa . 

Pawtucket,  B.  I . 

Providence,  B.  I . 

Chattanooga,  Tenn . 

Petersburg,  Va . 

Portsmouth.  Va . 

Bichmond,  Va . 

Janesville,  Wis . 

Milwaukee,  Wis . 

Do . 

Do . 

Plymouth,  Wis . 

Tomahawk,  Wis . 


9,  756 
77,  670 
18,289 
18,  768 
24,  630 
b 133, 156 
b  1,  645 
61,  378 
713,  042 
b 21, 850 
b  1, 114 
b  11,  494 
(a) 

b  3,  950 
6  8,511 
b  6, 143 
6  37,  764 
6  6,  004 
643,  648 
135,  634 
6  3,  411 
(a) 

8,  445 
6  57,  458 
51,  654 
6  1,  994 
1, 150,  000 


High  School . 

I  Central  High  School . 

High  School . 

. do . 

East  Side  High  School . 

!  Mechanics’  Arts  High  School 

j  High  School . 

. do . 

Normal  and  High  School . 

High  School . 

. do . 

| . do . 

I . do . 

I . do . 

I . do . 

. do . 

Battin  High  School . 

High  School . „ . 

. do . 

. do . 

. do . . 

....  -do . . 

. do . 

! . do . . 

I . do . 

. do . . . 

Boys’  High  School . . 

Erasmus  Hall  High  School... 


6  365,  664 
6  5,  361 
2, 100,  000 


11,470 
312,  704 


130,  000 


6, 181 
6  4,  755 
99.  629 
16,  830 
6  10,  514 
12,  913 
38, 445 
45,  385 
6  5,  080 
6  2,  744 
,  523,  581 
280,  000 
85,  661 


46,  200 
6  27,  132 
16,  959 
36, 057 
166,  854 
33,  690 
6  22,  680 
15,  977 
78,  979 
11,521 
248,  870 


6 1,  503 
6  1,  816 


Girls’  High  School . 

Central  High  School . 

High  School . 

East  Side  Evening  High  School. 

Evening  High  School . 

Harlem  Evening  High  School... 

Orange  Street  High  School . 

Central  High  School . 

South  High  School . 

West  High  School . 

Central  High  School . 

East  High  School . 

South  High  School . 

Central  High  School . 

High  School . 

_ do . 

- do . 

- do . 

_ do . 

_ do . 

- do . 

_ do . 

- do . 

High  School  for  Girls . 

Central  High  School . 

Boys’  High  School . . 

Girls’  High  School . 

High  School . 

_ do . . . . 

- do . 

- do . 

English  High  School . 

High  School . 

- do . 

- do . 

...do . 

- do . 

East  Side  High  School . 

South  Side  High  School . 

West  Division  High  School . 

Free  H)gh  School . 

State  High  School . 


a  Less  than  1,000  population. 


6  Estimated  population  in  1897. 


1 

2 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 
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24 

25 
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27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 
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Table  9.— Statistics  of  commercial  and  6 


Post-office. 


Name. 


Executive  officer. 


1 


2 


ALABAMA. 


Birmingham . 


Birmingham  Business  College 


ARKANSAS. 


■Willard  J.  Wheeler. . . 


Arkadelphia 
Port  Smith  . . 


ARIZONA. 

Phamix . 


Ouachita  Business  College .  B.  H.  Parrish - 

Eort  Smith  Commercial  College  . .  George  M.  Neale. 


L&mson  Business  College. 


E.  M.  Lamson 


CALIFORNIA. 

Eureka . 

Los  Angeles... 

Oakland . 

Sacramento . . . . 

. do . 

San  Erancisco . . 

_ do . 

. do . 

San  Jose . 

Santa  Ana _ 

Santa  Barbara . 
Santa  Cruz  .... 
Santa  Bosa .... 
Stockton . 


Eureka  Business  College  . . . 

Woodbury  Business  College . 

Aydelotte’s  Business  College . 

Atkinson’s. Business  College*  . . 

Mpynahan’s  Business  College* . 

Ayres’s  Business  College . 

Heald’s  Business  College . 

San  Francisco  Business  College . 

San  Jose  Business  College . . . 

Orange  County  Business  College . . 

Santa  Barbara  Business  College . 

Chestnutvood’s  Business  College . 

Santa  Bosa  Business  College . 

Stockton  Business  College . . 


C.  J.  Craddock . 

N.  G.  Felker . 

J.  H.  Aydelotte . 

E.  C.  Atkinson . 

John  D.  Moynahan  . . . 

W.  F.  Ayres . 

E.  P.  Heald . 

J.  A.  Wiles . 

N.  P.  Chittenden . 

B.  L.  Bisby . 

E.  B.  Hoover . 

H.  E.  Cox . 

J.  S.  P.  Sweet . 

Wm.  C.  Bamsey . 


COLORADO. 


Denver . 

Pueblo . 

Trinidad . 

CONNECTICUT. 


W allace  Business  College . . 
Pueblo  Business  College... 
Trinidad  Business  College 


B.  J.  Wallace  . . . 

C.  H.  Donaldson 
W.  E.  Anderson 


Bridgeport . 

Hartford . 

. do . . 

. do . 

New  Haven . 

. do . 

. do . 

Norwich . . 

Stamford . 

DELAWARE. 

Wilmington . 

DIST.  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Washington _ 

. do . 

. do  . . 

...  -do  . 

. do  . . 


FLORIDA. 
Tampa . 


Martin’s  Business  College . 

Hartford  Business  College . 

Huntsinger’s  Business  College* 
Olmstead  Commercial  College*  - 

Child’s  Business  College . 

Gaffey’s  Shorthand  School* . 

Yale  Business  College . 

Norwich  Business  College . 

Merrill  College . 


Goldey  Commercial  and  Shorthand  College. 


Business  High  School . . . 

Columbia  College  of  Commerce. ... . 

Spencerian  Business  College* . . 

Tanner’s  Shorthand  and  Business  College  . 
Wood’s  Commercial  College . 


Tampa  Business  College. 


T.  W.  England . 

Edward  H.  Morse . I 

E.  M.  Huntsinger . 

E.  M.  Olmstead . 

S.  P.  Butler . 

John  F.  Gaffey . ... _ 

B.  C.  Loveridge . .  . 

W.  E.  Canfield . 

Mrs.  M.  A. Merrill.... 


H.  S.  Goldey 


Allan  Davis . 

0.  K.  Frner  . . 

Mrs.  Sara  A.  Spencer.. 

Hudson  C.  Tanner - 

Court  F.  Wood . 


L.  M.  Hatton. 


*  From  1896-97. 
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schools  in  the  United  States,  1897-98. 


Actual  number  of  students 
enrolled. 

Aver¬ 

age 

daily 

attend¬ 

ance. 

In 

commer¬ 

cial 

course. 

I 

In 

amanu¬ 

ensis 

course. 

In 

English 

course. 

In 

teleg¬ 

raphy. 

Months 
necessary 
for  gradu¬ 
ation. 

Graduates  in  commercial 

course. 

Graduates  in  amanuensis 

course. 

Male. 

6 

a 

Total. 

Day 

school. 

Evening 

school. 

6 

13 

6 

a 

<D 

pR 

Male. 

'cS 

1 

Pm 

Day  school. 

rH- 

0 

A 

OJO 

.9 

‘3 

<D 

m 

Male. 

Female. 

0) 

1 

0 

PM 

Male. 

6 

a 

<e 

Pm 

6 

A 

Female. 

Day  course. 

Evening  course. 

0 

7 

S 

9 

10 

11 

1 3 

13 

14 

15 

10 

17 

18 

19 

3© 

21 

S3 

S3 

34 

| 

e»  | 

36 

117 

59 

117 

59 

14 

12 

26 

14 

12 

10 

4 

6 

6 

5 

7 

8 

153 

87 

240 

139 

85 

14 

2 

74 

8 

94 

22 

59 

63 

153 

85 

7 

1 

6 

10 

55 

56 

32 

18 

50 

23 

18 

9 

0 

25 

7 

11 

9 

0 

0 

21 

9 

0 

0 

10 

20 

3 

0 

21 

as 

15 

10 

6 

4 

19 

12 

6 

3 

9 

12 

19 

QS> 

07s 

163 

82 

20 

10 

125 

75 

20 

25 

I"" 

6 

10 

144 

74 

218 

144 

74 

.... 

I 

232 

99 

331 

215 

94 

17 

5 

185 

51 

41 

63 

38 

15 

53 

30 

12 

8 

3 

25 

10 

15 

9 

15 

6 

8 

5 

2 

1 

10 

12 

25 

8 

92, 

247 

339 

69 

222 

25 

23 

80 

25 

84 

201 

84 

1  240 

21 

18 

4 

6 

264 

3061 

484 

174 

658 

406 

142 

78 

32 

326 

45 

390 

136 

390 

136 

0 

0 

14 

21 

197 

102i 

568 

327 

895 

482 

253 

86 

74 

216 

22 

460 

104 

120 

223 

3 

5 

3 

6 

12 

264 

2881 

101 

62 

163 

101 

62 

84 

46 

24 

16 

48 

10! 

56 

31 

87 

!  46 

30 

10 

1 

40 

25 

4 

14 

6 

2 

0 

0 

6 

9 

26 

20 

27 

13 

40 

27 

13 

.... 

30 

16 

1 

3 

5 

1 

0 

0 

10-24 

1 

1 

80 

20 

100 

80 

20 

80 

20 

1 

1"" 

7 

104 

28 

132 

;  98 

24 

6 

4 

66 

4 

102 

22 

•  2 

6 

6 

12 

40 

8 

150: 

150 

300 

150 

150 

200 

100 

50 

20 

30 

10-12 

40 

15 

152 

34 

186 

^  152 

34 

152 

34 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

3 

8 

14 

11 

0 

54 

33 

87 

i  40 

25 

14 

8 

15 

8 

50 

5 

5 

24 

5 

3 

0 

0 

6-12 

6-24 

0 

o| 

128 

64 

192 

76 

44 

52 

20 

88 

38 

92 

44 

32 

24 

28 

32 

9 

12 

10 

2 

1 

50 

1 

75 

125 

1 

45 

50 

25 

40| 

1  l8 

50 

75 

50 

75 

50 

75 

9 

55 

55 

343 

143 

486 

307 

119 

36 

24 

200 

j  50 

301 

23 

18 

144 

1 

I-... 

10 

5 

77 

107 

293 

146 

439 

293 

146 

.... 

65 

85 

150 

35 

65 

30 

20 

35 

20 

. 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

12 

6 

12 

110 

0 

73 

36 

109 

■  73 

36 

60 

25 

1 

10 

30 

0 

0 

8-10 

12-16 

75 

290, 

365 

50 

250 

*25 

*40 

50 

20 

0 

0 

50 

250 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3-6 

6-12 

;;;; 

125 

53 

37 

90 

53 

37 

451 

33 

26 

10 

21 

45 

20 

64 

37 

101 

48 

30 

16 

7 

70 

20 

43 

18 

5 

12 

34 

14 

10 

15 

67 

10 

60 

50 

110 

43 

44 

17 

6 

75 

8 

25 

9 

27 

26 

12 

5 

0 

0 

23 

15 

288 

100 

388 

170 

80 

118 

20 

250 

40 

40 

60 

8 

29 

33 

289 

312 

601 

289 

312 

0 

0 

453 

0 

289 

312 

289 

312 

289 

312 

0 

0 

18 

0 

90 

90 

193 

58 

251 

114 

31 

79 

27 

6-24 

10-30 

40 

25 

192 

81 

273 

127 

60 

65 

21 

138 

70 

107 

45 

32 

85 

192 

81 

0 

0 

10-20 

10-30 

54 

20 

130 

142 

272 

87 

96 

43 

46 

44 

21 

0 

0 

277 

145 

422 

222 

130 

55 

15 

62 

56 

49 

55 

140 

60 

0 

•  0 

10 

9 

36 

32 

53 

34 

87 

48 

32 

5 

2 

6 

8-10 

10 

16 

1 

2 

3 


4 


5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 


19 

20 
21 


22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 


32 

33 

34 

35 

36 


37 
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Table  9. — Statistics  of  commercial  and  business 


Post-office. 

Name. 

Executive  officer. 

Ir 

stri 

or; 

r2 

a 

L- 

ict- 

s. 

c3 

2 

© 

Eh 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

GEORGIA. 

A .  C.  Briscoe _ 

5 

1 

. do . 

Bro.  Odson _ _ 

5 

0 

B„  "W.  Ma,ssev _ 

4 

2 

H.  S.  Shockey . . 

1 

2 

C.  S.  Richmond  ....... 

2 

3 

ILLINOIS. 

D.  Breha.nt, _ 

2 

0 

Jos.  P.  Foeller  . . . 

2 

1 

lege. 

J.N.  Wright . 

3 

1 

A.  C.  Gonding . 

10 

1 

Cha,s.  E.  .Tones _ 

4 

4 

D.  Kimhn,ll . . 

2 

O.  M.  Powers _ 

14 

'*4 

Bro.  Baldwin 

11 

0 

T)a.n  ville _ 

Danville  Business  College  _ _ _ ...... 

P.  B  Warr 

2 

1 

Decatur  . 

Brown’s  Decatur  Business  College . 

G.  W.  Brown . 

5 

2 

FI  gin . . 

Drew’s  Business  College  *  . . 

W.  A .  Drew _ 

2 

2 

. .  .do . 

Elgin  Business  College . . 

W.  H.  Callow . 

2 

2 

Freeport  _ 

Freeport  College  of  Commerce . . . 

J.  J.  Nagle..  . 

4 

2 

Galesburg . 

Brown’s  Galesburg  Business  College . 

W.  F.  Cadwell . 

5 

1 

•Tack  s  on  vil  1  e 

Brown’s  Business  Collev© _ _ _ _ _ 

ft  "W  Brown 

3 

1 

•Toilet . _ 

Pntland  Business  College . 

W.  D.  Putland . 

1 

2 

Fa, ri  1?  a, Tree  _ . 

Kankakee  Business  College. . . 

N.  L.  Richmond _ 

2 

1 

Lincoln . 

Lincoln  Business  College . . . 

W.  It.  Whetsler . 

2 

1 

Monmouth . 

Monmouth  Business  College . 

T.  F.  Heekert, _ 

2 

1 

Ottawa.  _ _ 

Ottawa  Business  College . 

G.  W .  Brown,  jr _ 

2 

2 

Peoria 

Brown’s  Peoria  Business  College . . 

G.  "W.  Brown _ 

5 

2 

Quincy 

Gem  City  Business  College ...... .......... 

W .  H  Johnson _ 

7 

2 

Rockford . . 

Rockford  Business  College . 

6 

2 

Pock  Tsland . 

Augustana  Business  College . 

D.  0.  Olsson . 

3 

1 

INDIANA. 

Evansville . 

Columbia  Commercial  College . 

Cunnick  and  YV  ilson  . 

6 

0 

Frankfort,  _ 

Minor  s  Business  College. . . . . 

Freeman  C.  Minor  .... 

3 

1 

Fort  Wayne . 

Peoples’  Fort  Wayne  Business  College . 

L.  D.  Peoples . 

5 

0 

. do . 

International  Business  College*  . 

Thomas  L.  Staples.... 

2 

2 

Huntington . 

Huntington  Business  University . 

0.  E.  Hawkins  _ _ _ 

2 

1 

Tndiana.polis _ 

Indianapolis  Business  University*.. . 

E.  J.  Heeb . 

.  do . .  . 

Indianapolis  College  of  Commerce* . 

C.  S.  Perry . 

5 

1 

do  . . 

Vories’s  Business  College. ................. 

Hervy  D.  Vories  _ . 

6 

5 

Lafayette . 

Union  Business  College . . . 

Stanley  A.  Drake . 

5 

1 

Levan sport .... _ _ 

Hall’s  Business  College _ _ _ 

C.  F.  Moore . 

6 

0 

M a,ri on  . . 

Marion  Business  College . . . 

J.  D.  Brunner . . 

2 

1 

Mnnnie _ 

Business  College  and  School  of  Shorthand. 

J.  W.  Howard _ _ _ 

2 

3 

Hew  Albany  .. 

New  Albany  Business  College . . 

D.  M.  Hammond . 

2 

2 

"R,i  c,h  m  on  d 

"Richmond  Business  (Tollege _ 

0.  E.  Fulghum . 

5 

3 

Smith  Rend 

Smith  Bend  Commercial  College _ 

W.  T.  Boone . 

3 

2 

'Fftrrft  TTflntft 

Garvin  CoTomArci^l  Coll  ftp*  ft _ _ _ 

W.  H.  Garvin . 

3 

1 

. .  do . . 

Terre  Haute  Commercial  College . 

W.  T.  Isbell . 

2 

2 

Valparaiso. . , 

Northern  Indiana,  Business  College* . 

H.  B.  Brown . 

8 

3 

IOWA. 

Burlington  . 

Elliott,  Business  Coll  eve* . . . . 

D.  A.  Hebei . 

8 

3 

Ffidar  T^.apirl^ 

Cedar  Rapids  Business  Collpgft _ 

A.  M.  Palmer . 

5 

1 

Clinton 

Clinton  Business  Collogo _ _ _ 

B.  J.  Heflin _ 

3 

1 

Council  Bluffs _ 

W  estern  Iowa  College ..................... 

W.  S.  Paulson . 

3 

1 

Des  Moines 

Capital  City  Commercial  College  . . . 

J.  M.  Mehan . 

5 

4 

Iowa  Business  College . 

A.  C.  Jennings . 

5 

1 

From  1896-97. 
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schools  in  the  United  States,  1897-98 — Continued. 


Actual 

number  of  students 
-enrolled. 

Aver¬ 

age 

daily 

attend¬ 

ance. 

In 

commer¬ 

cial 

course. 

In 

amanu¬ 

ensis 

course. 

In 

English 

course. 

In 

teleg¬ 

raphy. 

Months 
necessary 
for  gradu¬ 
ation. 

Graduates  in  commercial 

course. 

Graduates  in  amanuensis 

course. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Day 

school. 

Evening 

school. 

p2 

% 

s 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

|  Day  school. 

Evening  school. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

J5 

’eS 

a 

<D 

rH 

6 

*3 

a 

Female. 

Male. 

,2 

g 

© 

Day  course. 

Evening  course. 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

IS 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

IS 

19 

SO 

SI 

ss 

S3 

34 

35 

26 

282 

72 

354 

254 

70 

28 

2 

150 

25 

115 

35 

115 

35 

115 

35 

10 

6 

6 

65 

40 

185 

0 

185 

180 

0 

5 

0 

156 

5 

20 

0 

0 

0 

154 

0 

0 

‘"6 

3 

2 

3 

0 

225 

25 

250 

225 

25 

100 

40 

4 

8 

40 

42 

83 

76 

159 

83 

76 

38 

83 

76 

68 

59 

13 

11 

5 

3 

4 

G 

104 

61 

140 

49 

189 

90 

39 

50 

10 

145 

49 

6 

12 

25 

20 

45 

25 

20 

0 

0 

18 

0 

6 

1 

6 

5 

5 

10 

0 

0 

6 

0 

1 

8 

62 

14 

76 

39 

14 

23 

0 

38 

22 

48 

10 

12 

8 

46 

10 

0 

0 

6-12 

12-18 

6 

5 

92 

30 

122 

92 

30 

6-9 

12 

8 

677 

453 

1, 130 

542 

392 

135 

61 

350 

60 

377 

82 

93 

251 

209 

63 

12 

16 

360 

248 

199 

230 

'  429 

192 

147 

77 

83 

6-9 

12-18 

29 

50 

79 

19 

43 

10 

7 

15 

3 

4 

6! 

15 

37 

4 

6 

6 

30 

995 

567 

1, 562 

823 

508 

172 

59 

420 

85 

640 

79 

96 

429 

259 

59 

0 

0 

12 

27 

23 

410 

0 

410 

410 

0 

350 

130 

0 

410 

100 

0 

24 

16 

37 

29 

66 

37 

29 

55 

42 

3 

18 

28 

9 

29 

’*40 

94 

58 

152! 

75 

51 

19 

7 

81 

16 

14 

41 

0 

0 

6-9 

18-24 

11 

1 

55 

20 

75! 

45 

15 

10 

5 

50 

15 

5 

5 

9 

14 

9 

71 

63 

1341 

38 

37 

33 

26 

69 

34 

2 

29 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

12 

12 

”io 

83 

34 

117i 

53 

29 

30 

5 

57 

13 

15 

15 

11 

6 

6-9 

4 

16 

90 

46 

136! 

76 

37 

14 

9 

80 

18 

81 

24 

33 

31 

0 

0 

6-18 

9 

9 

65 

45 

110 

65 

45 

85 

54 

29 

16 

28 

6 

25 

5 

49 

66 

115 

24 

51 

25 

15 

65 

20 

10 

7 

15 

37 

3 

3 

6-8 

61 

23 

84 

44 

20 

17 

3 

35 

16 

44 

10 

11 

15 

3 

1 

0 

0 

7 

12 

15 

17 

47 

27 

74 

34 

27 

13 

0 

24 

8 

39 

17 

1  8 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6-10 

8-20 

7 

9 

64 

18 

82 

40 

15 

24 

3 

31 

8 

59 

6 

2 

10 

5 

6 

8 

8 

10 

3 

70 

34 

104 

56 

29 

14 

5 

33 

13 

23 

16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

11 

5 

125 

85 

210 

100 

75 

25 

10 

90 

20 

100 

40 

20 

50 

12 

13 

14 

450 

200 

650 

375 

175 

75 

25 

200 

50 

150 

50 

25 

80 

60 

65 

0 

0 

6-8 

0 

301 

197 

498 

250 

187 

51 

10 

250 

50 

250 

50 

15 

40 

40 

50 

0 

0 

6-12 

0 

29 

20 

113 

57 

170 

78 

39 

40 

13 

113 

57 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

46 

0 

150 

52 

202 

104 

41 

46 

11 

107 

42 

32 

40 

0 

0 

12 

0 

115 

85 

200 

90 

70 

25 

15 

75 

i6 

71 

40 

i  19 

21 

7 

4 

10 

6 

6-8 

12 

65 

25 

92 

28 

120 

43 

17 

49 

11 

52 

48 

65 

2 

1  35 

21 

.... 

7 

0 

0 

10 

24 

14 

20 

116 

71 

187 

65 

61 

51 

10 

85 

46 

130 

30 

1  28 

59 

10 

5 

10 

20 

35 

31 

96 

49 

145 

90 

40 

6 

9 

40 

10 

65 

33 

!  66 

38 

71 

34 

6-9 

!  7-10 

83 

65 

280 

200 

480 

260 

80 

20 

120 

38 

6 

18 

35 

41 

200 

155 

355 

125 

115 

75 

40 

100 

50 

150 

50 

40 

115 

50 

50 

50 

5-6 

12 

335 

248 

583 

245 

188 

90 

60 

174 

94 

292 

211 

185 

214 

9 

li 

0 

0 

6 

12 

62 

63 

112 

96 

208 

102 

96 

10 

0 

180 

8 

100 

50 

1  12 

40 

0 

6 

6 

0 

6 

8 

25 

26 

90 

70 

160 

1  70 

50 

20 

20 

70 

20 

70 

30 

60 

50 

10 

5 

6 

12 

23 

0 

65 

43 

108 

1  51 

32 

14 

11 

43 

18 

89 

17 

14 

33 

11 

6 

0 

0 

8 

20 

12 

7 

125 

98 

223 

104 

90 

21 

8 

140 

25 

125 

90 

125 

90 

3 

0 

8 

0 

8-12 

10-18 

130 

130 

57 

61 

118 

49 

54 

8 

7 

60 

19 

42 

10 

11 

33 

6 

24 

14 

141 

55 

196 

119 

54 

22 

2 

125 

15 

87 

37 

19 

15 

13 

2 

6 

18 

38 

4 

88 

71 

159 

I  41 

55 

47 

16 

42 

13 

22 

37 

19 

2 

9 

2 

89 

42 

,  131 

72 

39 

17 

3 

85 

17 

65 

9 

7 

34 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6-8 

37 

35 

69 

45 

114 

69 

45 

10 

4 

33 

38 

83] 

272 

1, 103 

|  831 

272 

0 

1 

0 

728 

0 

423 

225 

201 

254 

831 

272 

0 

0 

36 

0 

421 

321 

415 

90 

505 

.275 

80 

140 

10 

100 

80 

250 

25 

25 

50 

140 

10 

0 

0 

6-12 

25 

26 

200 

100 

300 

200 

100 

0 

0 

150 

0 

200 

25 

25 

75 

0 

0 

9 

0 

20 

20 

94 

76 

170 

94 

76 

81 

52 

34 

68 

.... 

6 

46 

52 

90 

60 

150 

73 

48 

17 

12 

25 

18 

35 

23 

20 

30 

I  25 

20 

0 

0 

8 

7 

287 

144 

431 

287 

144 

160 

200 

17 

63 

inn 

9.1 

22 

6 

29 

31 

200 

60 

260 

195 

58 

5 

2 

120 

88 

18 

47 

i  40 1  200 

60 

65 

10 

6 

26|  38 

ED  98 - 155 


38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

46 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 

81 

82 

83 

84 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 
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Table  9. — Statistics  of  commercial  and  business 


Post-office. 

Name. 

Executive  officer. 

In¬ 

struct¬ 

ors. 

r2 

a 

re3 

9 

0 

fH 

1 

2 

3 

|  4 

5 

iowa — continued. 

91 

Dubuque  . 

Bayless  Business  College. . . . 

C.  Bayless . 

3 

2 

82 

Pred.‘W.  Cook . 

2 

1 

93 

,T.  H.  Williams . . 

5 

3 

91 

J.  D.  Starr  . . . 

1 

1 

95 

H.  J.  Knapp . 

2 

1 

96 

P.  H.  Shinn . 

2 

2 

• 

97 

Oskaloosa . 

Oskaloosa  Business  College . 

B.  A.  Wright . 

1 

1 

98 

J.  W.  Bryan . 

3 

2 

99 

H.  A.  Miller . 

4 

2 

100 

J,  F,  Kobiason . 

1 

1 

KANSAS. 

101 

Atchison . 

Atchison  Business  College . 

A.  F.  Heck . 

3 

1 

102 

J.  C.  Stevenson . 

4 

0 

103 

N.  B.  Leach . 

1 

1 

104 

J.  C.  Olson . . . 

4 

1 

105 

Topeka . . 

Pond’s  Business  College . 

M.  A.  Pond . 

1 

1 

j 

KENTUCKY. 

106 

Louisville . 

Bryant  and  Stratton  Business  College _ _ _ 

I  Edwin  J.  Wright . 

6 

1 

LOUISIANA. 

107 

New  Orleans . 

Soule  Commercial  College . . 

Georg9  Soul6 _ _ _ _ 

8 

2 

MAINE. 

108 

Banyor _ 

Bangor  Business  Cellefe  _ _ _ _ _ 

T.  W.  Burr . . 

1 

4 

109 

Lewiston . 

Lewiston  Business  College . . . . . . 

N.  E.  Dankin . 

1 

1 

110 

Portland . . . 

Gray’s  Portland  Business  College . . 

Frank  S.  Gray . 

4 

1 

111 

. do . 

The  Shaw  Business  Cnllejxe..  ... _ 

F.  L.  Shaw . 

4 

1 

112 

Dockland . 

Dockland  Commercial  College  . . ! 

H.  A.  Howard . 

3 

1 

MARYLAND. 

113 

Baltimore . 

Baton  and  Burnett  Business  College . 

A.  H.  Eaton _ 

8 

0 

! 

114 

Hagerstown _ 

Wolf’s  Business  College . . . 

D.  Elmer  Wolf . 

3 

0 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

115  i 

Boston . 

A.  0.  Hall’s  Business  and  Trade  School _ 

Aldis  0.  Hall . 

6 

4 

116  I 

. do . 

Bryant  and  Stratton  Commercial  College  . . 

H.  E.  Hibboro. . 

15 

8 

f 

117 

_ do . 

Bradford  Commercial  College . . 

E.  E.  Bradford . 

1 

1 

• 

118 

. do . 

Drench's  Business  College  *... . ..... 

Charles  French _ 

2 

] 

119 

Holyoke . 

Childs’  Business  College  * . . 

C.  H.  Childs . . 

2 

2 

120 

La  wrence. _ _ _ 

Cannon’s  Commercial  College*  ........ _ 

Gordon  C.  Cannon .... 

2 

4 

121 

Lowell . 

Lowell  Commercial  College _ 

A.  C.  Blaisdell . 

4 

5 

L 

122 

Pittsfield . 

Berkshire  Business  College. . . . 

A .  S.  Fries . . 

2 

1 

123 

Salem  . . . 

Salem  Commercial  School . * 

George  P.  Cord 

3 

3 

124 

. do . . . 

Spence  and  Peaslee  Business  College* - .... 

F.  A  .  Spence _ 

4 

3 

* 

125 

Springfield . 

Childs’  Business  School . . . . . 

B.  J.  Griffin . 

3 

2 

126 

Worcester . 

Becker's  Business  College ........... ... _ 

E.  C.  A .  Becker . 

3 

2 

127 

Hinman’s  Business  College . . . 

Albert  H,  Hinman .... 

3 

2 

MICHIGAN. 

1 

128 

Adrian . 

Brown’s  Business  University* _ 

T,.  R.  Brown  . .  _ _ _ 

1 

2 

129 

Alpena . 

Alpena,  Business  College _ _ _ 

C.  TL  Berlin . . 

3 

5 

j 

130 

Battle  Creek . 

TCruo-’s  Business. College*  _  1 

J.  B.  Krug  . 

3 

0 

131 

Michi.o'fln  Business  College _  _ 

(  ,T.  A  r.«"i  i  hri  P'h  t _ _ 

2 

0 

1 

132 

Bay  City . 

Bay  City  Business  College 

D.  D.  T.a.ne  _  _ . . 

8 

1 

133 

Detroi  t . 

Detroit  School  of  Business . 

E.  E.  Aduiene. . . 

5! 

1 

Prom  1896-97, 
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Actual  number  of  students 
enrolled. 

Aver¬ 

age 

daily 

attend¬ 

ance. 

In 

commer¬ 

cial 

course. 

In 

amanu¬ 

ensis 

course. 

i  In 
English 
j  course. 

In 

teleg¬ 

raphy. 

Months 
necessary 
for  gradu¬ 
ation. 

Graduates  i  n  commercial 
course. 

p 

© 

P 

p 

<3 

a 

CS  <jj 

00 

fl  P 
— •  0 

0 

0 

ts 

p 

rj 

ci 

5 

d 

13 

a 

© 

'c3 

a 

© 

ft 

Total. 

Day 

school. 

Evening 

school. 

Male. 

d 

g 

o 

C3 

<D 

g 

s 

ft 

O 

o 

o 

GQ 

>> 

c3 

Q 

Evening  school.  | 

S 

Female. 

Male. 

15 

a 

0 

Ph 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Day  course. 

Evening  course. 

6 

7 

8 

9 

to 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

is 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23  . 

21 

25 

36 

166 

69 

235 

130 

60 

36 

9 

70 

25 

107 

15 

23 

45 

0 

0 

•0 

0 

6 

12 

20 

31 

36 

12 

48 

3e 

11 

3 

1 

21 

3 

1 

6 

6 

8 

1 

0 

58 

12 

70 

58 

12 

30 

•  40 

70 

25 

35 

5 

5 

20 

15 

15 

25 

7-9 

14 

14 

13 

Li 

5 

o 

0 

0 

8 

1 

2: 

2 

4 

1 

0 

0 

6-9 

84 

29 

113 

54 

20 

30 

9 

40 

15 

10 

20 

5 

4 

10 

32 

9 

15 

15 

30 

13 

15 

2 

0 

16 

2 

12 

10 

3 

10 

1 

0 

0 

0 

6 

6 

4 

1 

180 

ICO 

340 

180 

160 

63 

35 

100 

40 

16 

24 

64 

'  96 

7 

12 

43 

32 

210 

125 

335 

210 

125 

250 

75 

30 

80 

15 

20 

15 

6 

0 

35 

40 

23 

7 

30 

23 

7 

9 

15 

3 

4 

5 

7 

1 

7 

0 

2 

3 

70 

40 

110 

40 

30 

30 

10 

45 

30 

5S 

10 

15, 

25 

2 

0 

0 

0 

9 

10 

18 

76 

30 

106 

69 

28 

7 

2 

45 

9 

43 

7 

25 

24 

2 

0 

0 

0 

6-9 

12 

17 

5 

5i 

23 

77 

33 

14 

21 

9 

18 

15 

15 

5 

12 

8 

6 

1 

7 

80 

75 

155 

55 

35 

25 

40 

45 

30 

50 

30 

20: 

40 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

37 

35 

48 

12 

60 

28 

10 

20 

2 

25 

15 

25 

10 

0 

0 

9 

16 

6 

6 

18 

0 

302 

149 

451 

212 

123 

90 

26 

162 

80 

74 

100 

0 

0 

26 

9 

6 

12 

177 

143 

410 

73 

483 

268 

57 

142 

16 

175 

75 

171 

15 

54 

471 

185 

11 

0 

0 

4-12 

9-15 

31 

6 

87 

43 

130 

87 

43 

53 

27 

17 

33 

6 

12 

16 

69 

40 

109 

45 

26 

24 

14 

27 

16 

56 

22 

13 

18 

0 

•  0 

0 

0 

6 

12 

16 

5 

230 

109 

339 

230 

109 

213 

50 

17 

59 

6 

29 

33 

300 

200 

500 

300 

200 

0 

o 

rH 

200 

150 

40 

110 

6 

175 

105 

142 

96 

238 

142 

96 

0 

0 

60 

0 

112 

72 

5 

28 

9 

12 

0 

0 

6-8 

0 

5i 

16 

300 

100 

400 

200 

75 

100 

25 

258 

28 

65 

751 

45 

23 

0 

0 

5-7 

12-18 

-66 

122 

54 

30 

84 

41 

28 

13 

2 

21 

10 

15 

14| 

38 

20 

0 

0 

10 

3 

4 

130 

200 

330 

130 

200 

6 

500 

200 

700 

500 

200 

10-15 

70 

26 

30 

56 

9 

14 

17 

16 

15 

18 

20 

12 

8 

24 

0 

0 

0 

.  0 

10-20 

6-12 

1 

6 

63 

41 

.104 

63 

41 

0 

0 

36 

0 

54 

27 

6-9 

0 

89 

55 

45 

100 

22 

26 

33 

19 

30 

23! 

53 

12 

7 

28 

10 

20 

11 

14 

60 

60 

120 

20 

30 

40 

30 

25 

40 

50 

30 

10 

30 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

12 

9 

7 

90 

115 

205 

50 

60 

40 

55 

45 

50 

40 

30 

10 

15 

45 

15 

0 

0 

6 

10 

49 

47 

96 

49 

47 

30 

35 

24 

20 

38 

10 

4 

1 

15 

19 

99 

71 

170 

64 

55 

35 

16 

64 

”l2 

81 

37 

18 

34 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

18 

17 

7 

125 

87 

212 

106 

72 

19 

| 

88 

43 

26 

SR' 

10 

16 

75 

117 

59 

176 

117 

59 

100! 

89 

93 

182 

77 

78 

12 

15 

125 

18 

.. 

76 

49' 

I 

8 

12 

80 

100 

180 

60 

90 

20 

10 

100 

30 

90 

70 

20 

70! 

101 

120 

100 

73 

23 

96 

56 

23 

17 

0 

.  53| 

6 

11 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10-14 

0 

7 

24 

35 

40 

32 

38 

3 

2 

70 

25 

21 

19 

10 

32 

15 

20 

8-12 

!  8-12 

70 1 

20 

90 

70 

20 

0 

0 

...  I 

53 

6 

11 

19 

0 

0 

*0 

"6 

12 

50 

ioo| 

251 

125 

100 

25 

0 

0 

1 

80 

11 

18 

17 

0 

0 

9 

0 

4 

0 

119 

F- 

5a 

174 

82 

49 

37 

6 

66 

36 ' 

90 

8 

9! 

37! 

26 

1 

0 

0 

12 

3 

0 

lie] 

88!  201 

90 

76 

23 1 

12 

147 

27, 

42, 

34 

15, 

26, 

2lj 

15 

1  12, 

!  14 

!  6-12 

24 

911 

92 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 

100 

101 

102 

103 

104 

105 

106 

107 

108 

109 

110 

111 

112 

113 

114 

115 

116 

117 

118 

119 

120 

121 

122 

123 

124 

125 

126 

127 

123 

129 

130 

131 

132 

133 


134 

135 

136 

137 

138 

139 

140 

141 

142 

143 

144 

145 

146 

147 

148 

149 

150 

151 

152 

153 

154 

155 

156 

157 

158 

159 

160 

161 

162 

163 

164 

165 

166 

167 

168 

169 

170 

171 

172 

173 

174 

175 

176 

177 

178 

179 

180 

181 

182 

183 
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Table  9. — Statistics  of  commercial  and  b 


Post-office. 


Name. 


Executive  officer. 


1 


MICHIGAN— 


2 


3 


cont’d. 


Detroit . 

. do . 

Grand  Dap  ids 

Jackson  . 

Kalamazoo  . 
Marquette. . . . 
Muskegon.... 

Owosso . 

Pontiac . 

St.  Louis . 

Three  Divers. 


Detroit  College  of  Commerce . 

St.  Joseph’s  Commercial  College _ 

Grand  Dapids  Business  College . 

Devlin’s  Jackson  Business  College  . 

Parsons’  Business  College . 

Upper  Peninsula  Business  College* 

Muskegon  Business  College . 

Owosso  Business  College* . 

Pontiac  Business  College* . 

Terington’s  College . 

Three  Divers  Business  School* . 


William  E.  Caton . 

Dev.  Bro.  Amulwin  . . . 

A.  S.  Parrish . 

H.  C.  Devlin . 

W illiam  F.  Parsons. . . 

F.  M.  Loudy . 

E.  C.  Bisson . 

A.  J.  Cadman . 

W.  S.  Osborne . 

C.  W.  Yerington . 

C.  H.  Sage . 


MINNESOTA. 


Duluth . 

Faribault. . . 
Mankato  . . . 
Minneapolis 

. do . 

- do . 

- do . 

Owatonna . . 
Ded  Wing . . 

St.  Paul - 

_ do . 

. do . 

Stillwater  .. 
Winona 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Parsons’  Business  College  and  Shorthand 
Institute.* 

Brown’s  Business  College . 

Mankato  Commercial  College . 

Archibald  Business  College . 

Caton  Commercial  College . 

Curtiss  Business  College* . 

Munson  Shorthand  Institute . 

Canfield  School . . . 

Ded  Wing  Business  College . 

Baemsch’s  St.  Paul  Commercial  College 

Globe  Business  College . 

St.  Paul  Business  College,  Shorthand 
Telegraphic  Institute. 

Stillwater  Business  College  * . 

Winona  Commercial  College . 


A.  C.  Parsons _ 

A.  E.  Brown . 

W.  E.  Freeman  . . 

A.  D.  Archibald.. 
Thos.  J.  Caton  ... 
J.  L.  Hodgmire  . . . 

D.  J.  Smith . 

W.  P.  Canfield  . . . 
H.  J.  Meyer . . 

B.  W.  Baemsch 

F.  A.  Mason . 

Maguire  Bros. ... 

W.  P.  Canfield  . . . 
Milton  J.  Mallery 


Bay  Sv.  Louis . 

Meridian . 

Natchez . 

Vicksburg . 

- do . 


St.  Stanislaus  College . 

Queen  City  Business  College 

Cathedral  School . 

St.  Aloysius  Commercial  College 
Vicksburg  Commercial  School... 


Brother  Isidore . . , 

J.  J.  Ferguson _ 

Brother  Celestine. 
Brother  Gabriel. . . 
G.  McDonald _ 


MISSOURI. 


Canton  . 

Clinton . 

Eldorado  Springs.. 

Hannibal . 

Joplin . 

Kansas  City . 

- do . 

. do . 

Kirksville . 

Lexington . 

St.  Joseph . 

- do . 

St.  Louis . 

. do . 

- do . 

Sedalia . 


Business  College  of  Christian  University.. 

Clinton  Business  College . 

El  Dorado  Business  College* . 

Hannibal  Commercial  College . 

Joplin  Business  College . 

Cathedral  Commercial  School . 

Dickson  School  of  Shorthand  * . 

Spalding’s  Commercial  College . 

Kirksville  Mercantile  College* . 

Lexington  Business  College . 

St.  Joseph  Business  University . 

St.  Joseph  Commercial  College . 

Hayward  Business  College  Co . 

Jones  Commercial  College . 

Perkins  and  Herpel’s  Mercantile  College  - . 
Central  Business  College  * . 


J.  J.  Weber . 

Edwin  W.  Doran . 

W.  H.  Miller . 

F.  S.  Kelly . 

W.  B.  J  oiner . 

Brother  Walter . 

W.  B.  Dickson . 

James  F.  Spalding .... 

W.  J.  Smith . 

L.  F.  Myer . 

E.  E.  Gard . 

Brother  Elzear . 

L.  F.  Hayward . 

J.  G.  Bohmer . 

H.  C.  Perkins . 

C.  W.  Dobbins . 


MONTANA. 


Butte . . . 

. do  ... 

Helena. .. 
Missoula 


Butte  Business  College . 

Silver  Bow  Commercial  College . 

Engelhorn  Helena  Business  College 
Garden  City  Commercial  College*.. 


Dice,  Fulton  &  Gold  . . 

E.  C.  Glenn . 

Herman  F.  Engelhorn. 
E.  C.  Deitz . 


*  From  1896-97. 
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1 


Actual  number  of  students 
enrolled. 

Aver¬ 

age 

daily 

attend¬ 

ance. 

In 

commer¬ 

cial 

course. 

In 

amanu¬ 

ensis 

course. 

In 

English 

course. 

In 

teleg¬ 

raphy. 

Months 
necessary 
for  gradu¬ 
ation. 

I  Graduates  in  commercial 

course. 

I  Graduates  in  amanuensis 
course. 

Male. 

<D 

1 

£ 

Total. 

Day 

school. 

Evening 

school. 

r2 

a 

Female. 

Male. 

1 

<D 

s 

® 

Day  school. 

Evening  school.  | 

Male. 

Female. 

6 

a 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

|  Female. 

<D 

GQ 

t-i 

0 

O 

O 

c3 

ft 

Evening  course. 

6 

7 

S 

© 

1© 

11 

13 

14 

15 

1© 

17 

IS 

i© 

a© 

2! 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

193 

47 

240 

151 

41 

42 

6 

124 

22 

no 

6 

21 

38 

4 

2 

10 

2 

8-12 

18-24 

90 

45 

134 

101 

0 

101 

101 

0 

0 

0 

99 

0 

99 

0 

99 

0 

30 

17 

135 

53 

76 

129 

53 

76 

25 

19 

9 

48 

18 

136 

60 

30 

.  90 

45 

25 

15 

5 

60 

15 

6 

12 

137 

95 

50 

145 

85 

40 

10 

10 

70 

10 

75 

20 

10 

40 

6 

0 

0 

0 

12 

9 

4 

0 

138 

85 

57 

142 

65 

44 

20 

13 

32 

16 

47 

23 

31 

25 

5 

6 

2 

3 

6 

12 

17 

12 

139 

85 

65 

150 

85 

65 

0 

0 

145 

0 

130 

20 

110 

145 

3 

0 

5 

0 

8 

0 

80 

115 

140 

17 

21 

38 

17 

21 

10 

11 

2 

4 

2 

1 

9-12 

3 

2 

141 

46 

10 

56 

28 

8 

18 

2 

46 

10 

6 

12 

17 

142 

47 

50 

97 

47 

5(1 

0 

0 

75 

0 

20 

15 

10 

15 

7 

10 

9 

0 

10 

*8 

143 

64 

45 

109 

60 

45 

4 

30 

4 

9 

1 

35 

30 

6-12 

12-18 

144 

23 

7 

30 

ir 

5 

12 

2 

10 

11 

5 

5 

1 

3 

14 

3 

0 

0 

12 

24 

145 

50 

40 

90 

50 

40 

0 

0 

55 

0 

40 

20 

20 

10 

6 

0 

15 

5 

146 

106 

48 

154 

88 

40 

18 

8 

130 

22 

90 

12 

•  8 

"36 

8 

4 

7 

30 

29 

147 

166 

65 

231 

147 

50 

19 

15 

100 

60 

30 

20 

12 

10 

6 

12 

30 

40 

148 

64 

48 

112 

64 

48 

0 

0 

49 

15 

15 

41 

8 

6 

0 

82 

32 

149 

134 

44 

178 

130 

40 

4 

4 

123 

7 

33 

1 

1 

4 

6 

12 

20 

150 

70 

103 

173 

56 

73 

14 

30 

45 

30 

151 

54 

18 

72 

40> 

15 

14 

3 

18 

12 

18 

0 

2 

4 

9 

1 

152 

48 

17 

65 

48, 

17 

0 

0 

35 

0 

32 

8 

6 

2 

8 

6-8 

0 

9 

*5 

153 

67 

16 

83 

36 

10 

31 

6 

30 

20 

58 

12 

9 

4 

9 

12 

22 

154 

94 

47 

141 

76 

39 

18 

8 

136 

22 

54 

14 

16 

3 

13 

1 

18 

5 

6-9 

9-12 

19 

”*7 

155 

100 

85 

185 

100 

85 

64 

33 

40 

38 

5 

6 

15 

2 

6 

8 

92 

63 

156 

40 

11 

51 

27 

9 

13 

2 

30 

10 

2 

10 

6 

5 

157 

48 

32 

80 

39 

28 

9 

4 

42 

4 

40 

29 

30 

30 

40 

26 

2 

0 

6 

12 

30 

*"34 

158 

185 

0 

185 

185 

0 

0 

0 

185 

0 

60 

0 

68 

12 

10 

0 

13 

0 

159 

73 

24 

97 

70 

24 

3 

0 

43 

7 

6 

21 

17 

""6 

4 

8 

18 

0 

160 

175 

0 

175 

175 

0 

0 

0 

140 

0 

55 

0 

0 

0 

175 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

161 

215 

0 

215 

215 

0 

0 

0 

191 

0 

77 

0 

66 

0 

1  5 

0 

5 

0 

162 

20 

12 

32 

14 

10 

6 

2 

14 

10 

15 

5 

6 

3 

0 

0 

3 

163 

23 

16 

39 

23 

16 

0 

0 

31 

0 

20 

15 

8 

10 

7 

0 

7 

1 

164 

46 

34 

80 

46 

34 

0 

0 

45 

0 

17 

3 

1 

4 

18 

7 

’1  0 

0 

1  7 

0 

11 

5 

165 

10 

4 

14 

10 

4 

0 

0 

9 

0 

10 

4 

2 

2 

10 

4 

1 

0 

1  10 

0 

2 

2 

166 

172 

48 

220 

172 

48 

65 

40 

25 

90 

0 

0 

l  0 

c 

1 

167 

50 

70 

120 

40 

65 

10 

5 

35 

11 

45 

30 

5 

40 

7 

15 

10 

168 

147 

0 

147 

147 

0 

0 

0 

125 

o 

40 

0 

107 

! 

10 

0 

169 

100 

175 

275 

50 

150 

50 

25 

20 

10 

50 

150 

i 

3-5 

3-6 

200 

170 

576 

364 

940 

576 

364 

340 

150 

322 

147 

34 

192 

190 

20  30 

5 

,  6 

12 

171 

49 

22 

71 

49 

22 

35 

46 

12 

2 

11 

6-10 

18 

9 

172 

30 

15 

45 

30 

15 

0 

0 

26 

3 

4 

12 

1 

8 

8 

5 

173 

165 

82 

247 

115 

72 

50 

10 

50 

30 

'  141 

12 

15 

50 

‘"8 

"*2 

1 

"io 

1  9 

18 

11 

10 

174 

170 

0 

170 

170 

0 

0 

0 

160 

0 

'  100 

0 

!  8 

c 

1 

175 

100 

150 

250 

!  80 

125 

20 

25 

100 

35 

i  30 

25 

50 

1  100 

20 

25  .... 

6 

8 

45 

130 

176 

361 

123 

484 

320 

97 

41 

26 

150 

60 

'  34 

21 

61 

80 

170 

53;  27 

47 

'  6-12 

12-18 

276 

159 

177 

209 

47 

256 

100 

35 

109 

12 

90 

100 

i  109 

6 

38 

32 

62 

S 

1  0 

'  0 

l  6 

12 

28 

19 

178 

685 

293 

978 

300 

140 

385 

153 

213 

35 

87 

105 

1 

6-18 

12-30 

50 

22 

179 

300 

150 

i  450 

200 

i  100 

100 

50 

170 

95 

i  150 

i  85 

'  30 

1  50 

120 

65 

8 

14 

36 

180 

47 

38 

85 

38 

;  27 

11 

9 

51 

18 

i  38 

;  22 

:  17 

28 

9 

18l  4 

0 

0 

181 

105 

55 

160 

67 

33 

38 

22 

50 

30 

i  35 

1  28 

:  20 

'  25 

20 

25'  10 

1  8 

!  9-12 

15-18 

12 

26 

182 

50 

'!  25 

75 

50 

25 

40 

1 

12-24 

183 

184 

185 

186 

187 

188 

189 

ISO 

191 

192 

193 

194 

195 

186 

197 

198 

199 

200 

201 

202 

203 

204 

205 

206 

207 

208 

209 

210 

.211 

212 

213 

214 

215 

216 

217 

218 

219 

220 

221 

222 

223 

224 

225 

226 

227 

228 

229 


Table  9. — Statistics  of  commercial  and  &i 


Post-office. 


Name. 


Executive  officer. 


1 


2 


$ 


NEBRASKA. 


Palis  City . 

Grand  Island . 

Eastings . 

Lincoln . . . 

McCook . . 

Omaha . . . 


Palis  City  Business  College. . 

Grand  Island  Business  College . . . 

Queen  City  Business  College . 

Lincoln  Business  College . 

McCook  PbonographieTnstitate  * . ... 

Omaha  Commercial  College . . 


G.  M.  Barrett . 

A.  M.  Hargis . 

H.  S.  Miller . 

J.  L.  Stephens . 

L.  W.  Stayner . 

M.  G.  Rohobough . 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 


Concord . 

New  Hampton. . . . . 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Camden . . . 

Elizabeth. . . 

Jersey  City . 

Newark  . . 

. do . 

. do . 

NEW  YORK. 

Atibany  . 

Binghamton . 

Brooklyn . 

.....do  . 

.....do  . 

Buffalo . 

Corning . . 

Elmira . 

. do . 

Port  Edward . 

Geneva . . 

_ _ do . 

Gloversville . 

Hornellsville . 

Jamestown . 

Kingston . 

Lockport . 

Newburg . 


New  York . . 

. do . 

. do . 

. do . 

.....do  . 


Niagara  Palls 

Oswego . . 

Rochester  . . . 

. do . 

Schenectady., 

Troy . 

Utica . 


The  National  School  of  Business .  J.  B.  Mack . 

New  Hampton  Commercial  College . I  A.  B.  Meservey 


Abrahamson  Business  College . . 

Lansley  Business  College . 

Brake  Business  College . 

Coleman  National  Business  College . 

New  Jersey  Business  College . . 

Wood’s  College . . . . . 


Chas.  M.  Abrahamson. 

James  H.  Lansley . 

William  E.  Drake . 

H.  Coleman . 

C.  P.  Miller . 

S.  J.  Wood . 


Albany  Business  College . . . 

Binghamton  School  of  Business . 

Long  Island  Business  College . 

St.  James  Commercial  School . 

The  Heffley  School . 

Caton’s  School  of  Business . . 

Kerst’ s  Shorthand  and  Commercial  School* . 

Elmira  School  of  Commerce* . 

Warner’s  Business  School* . 

Haley’s  Business  Institute . 

Geneva  Business  Training  Institute . 

Geneva  Shorthand  and  Commercial  School. 

Gloversville  Business  College . . . 

Hornellsville  Business  and  Shorthand 
School. 

Jamestown  Business  College . 

Spencer  Business  College  * . 

Lockport  Business  Institute . . . 

Spencerian  Institute  of  Business  and 
Shorthand. 

Metropolitan  Shorthand  and  Typewriting 
School.* 

Packard’s  Business  College . 

Paine  Uptown  Business  College . 

Walworth  Business  and  Stenographic  In¬ 
stitute. 

Wood’s  New  York  School  of  Business  and  i 
Shorthand. 

Niagara  Business  School . . . . 

Chaffee’s  Phonographic  Institute . 

Rochester  Bu  siness  College . . . 

Underhill  School . . . 

Schenectady  Business  College . . 

Troy  Business  College. . . . . 

Utica  Business  Institute  . . . . . . 


Jno.  R.  Carnell . 

Jno.  F.  Riley . 

Henry  C.  Wright . 

Brother  Castoris . 

Norman  P.  Heffley.... 

Martin  J.  Caton. . . 

J.  T.  Kerst . 

S.  C.  Esty . 

A.  J.  Warner . 

J.  W.  Haley .  . 

Ansel  E.  Mackey . 

Robert  E.  Hadden _ 

Patterson  and  Burr. . . 
C.  E.  Willard . 


H.  E.  Y.  Porter . 

B.  H.  Spencer . 

B.  S.  Underhill . 

A.  S.  Spencer . 

William  L.  Mason - 

S.  S.  Packard . 

H.  W.  Remington. .... 
G.  S.  Walworth....... 

P.  E.  Wood . 

F.  C.  Hovey . 

E.  M.  Wolf . 

A.  S.  Osborne . 

G.  W.  Meade . 

B.  E.  Poster . 

Shields  &  Tuttle - 

G.P. Hendrick  ....... 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Siler  City .  Thompson’s  Business  College* . . 

Washington  ... _  Wilkinson’s  Commercial  School . 


J.  A.  W.  Thompson  . . . 
A.  H.  Wilkinson. . 


Prom  1896-97. 


BUSINESS  SCHOOLS, 
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scnools  in  the  United  States,  1897-98 — Continued. 


Actual  number  of  students 
enrolled. 

Aver¬ 

age 

daily 

attend¬ 

ance. 

In 

commer¬ 

cial 

course. 

In 

amanu¬ 

ensis 

course. 

In 

English 

course. 

In 

teleg¬ 

raphy. 

Months 
necessary 
for  gradu¬ 
ation. 

1  Graduates  in  commercial 
course. 

Graduates  in  amanuensis 
course. 

eS 

.2 

Is 

g 

£ 

Total. 

Day 

school. 

Evening 

school. 

6 

*3 

l 

Eh 

Male. 

6 

I 

£ 

Day  school. 

Evening  school. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

6 

r<3 

a 

<v 

Male. 

CD 

73 

a 

Eh 

Day  course. 

|  Evening  course. 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1© 

11 

as 

13 

14 

15 

IS 

i.7 

IS 

19 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25] 

»  ! 

64 

16 

80 

64 

16 

61 

10 

3 

6 

9 

14 

4 

162 

144 

306 

162 

144 

75 

40 

35 

50 

6-24 

17 

24 

45 

18 

63 

38 

18 

7 

0 

40 

5 

40 

8 

5 

12 

1 

0 

0 

0 

10 

7 

6 

150 

75 

225 

150 

75 

185 

115 

25 

25 

50 

10 

9 

104 

47 

5 

6 

11 

5 

6 

10 

6 

5 

648 

179 

827 

648 

179 

.... 

46 

23 

22 

13 

15 

10 

7 

40 

30 

5 

13 

1 

9 

4-6 

8-10 

33 

22 

33 

22 

33 

22 

2 

6 

...J 

4 

0 

30 

29 

0 

34 

20 

54 

0 

0 

34 

20 

... 

54 

34 

20 

0 

1  0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6-10 

54 

31 

37 

68 

31 

37 

26 

30 

5-15 

5  15 

180 

119 

299 

69 

72 

111 

47 

90 

95 

106 

13 

32 

SO 

32 

10 

10-20 

12-18 

570 

225 

795 

420 

175! 

150 

50 

0 

o 

6 

12-15 

50 

62 

189 

122 

311 

106 

89 

83 

33 

115 

75 

189 

115 

o 

0 

12 

24 

42 

83 

280 

139 

419 

119 

96 

161 

43 

140 

145 

178 

103 

76 

100 

25 

15 

0 

0 

6 

c 

23 

40 

503 

273 

776 

461 

243 

42 

80 

342 

47 

118 

210 

20 

7 

23 

9 

6 

12 

313 

274 

60 

90 

150 

40 

60 

20 

30 

70 

40 

50 

40 

20 

30 

25 

30 

0 

0 

7 

c 

74 

31 

477 

231 

708 

477 

231 

10 

14 

75 

57 

633 

0 

633 

603 

0 

30 

0 

560 

29 

110 

0 

50 

0 

75 

0 

0 

0 

20 

10 

12 

13 

306 

405 

711 

105 

217 

201 

188 

125 

135 

54 

8 

8 

134 

8 

4 

6-7 

7-8 

49 

156 

280 

160 

440 

251 

148 

29 

12 

330 

28 

212 

62 

48 

70 

30 

28 

o 

o 

100 

68 

39 

|  23 

62 

39 

23 

1  11 

5 

28 

18 

3-6 

175 

115 

290 

150 

100 

25 

15 

:::: 

6 

6 

205 

146 

351 

175 

125 

30 

21 

120 

25 

120 

40 

25 

75 

0 

0 

o 

0 

6 

12 

36 

24 

60 

25 

20 

11 

4 

25 

10 

22 

17 

4 

5 

o 

o 

1  5 

7 

26 

6 

32 

20 

5 

6 

1 

15 

5 

16 

4 

3 

2 

1 

o 

4-6 

6-8 

7 

30 

10 

40 

21 

9 

9 

1 

20 

6 

18 

1 

15 

10 

0 

0 

o 

o 

9 

18 

67 

45 

112 

!  45 

36 

22 

9 

40 

25 

44 

17 

14 

27 

7 

0 

o 

0 

6 

12 

36 

23 

59 

20 

14 

16 

9 

10 

6 

6 

6 

4 

2 

o 

0 

6-10 

20-24 

103 

66 

169 

!  103 

-  66 

108 

86 

31 

19 

45 

20 

14 

34 

5 

115 

89 

9,11 

1  100 

89 

15 

10 

110 

"is 

45 

10 

55 

79 

6 

10 

45 

90 

121 

36 

157i  100 

25 

22 

10 

70 

16 

50 

16 

10 

4 

6 

3 

110 

80 

mn!  on 

70 

20 

10 

80 

20 

10 

35 

65 

6 

10 

30 

48 

35 

51 

86 

i 

12 

43 

!  23 

8 

20 

10 

j  90 

35 

51 

0 

0 

o 

0 

6-8 

8-10 

70 

560 

170 

| 

730  560 

170 

0 

0 

346 

0 

1 

530 

I 

15 

30 

155 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

73 

58 

272 

|  133 

405 

197 

102 

I  -75 

31 

47 

24 

163 

32 

40 

95  45 

30 

0 

0 

!  8 

12 

|  24 

29 

118 

101 

219 

118 

101 

0 

*0 

o 

0 

6 

10 

416 

218 

634 

269 

152 

66 

225 

150 

416  218 

416 

218 

10 

16 

110 

210 

60 

45 

105 

40 

35 

20 

10 

60 

24 

26 

20 

16 

25 

15 

3 

0 

0 

10 

15 

32 

39 

25 

20 

45 

25 

20 

40 

25 

20 

6-12 

20 

15 

540 

100 

640 

540 

100 

6-12 

51 

30 

81 

51 

30 

49 

32 

81 

34 

27 

15 

5 

38 

12 

32 

13 

3 

14 

17 

9 

0 

0 

6 

12 

16 

1 

368 

182 

550 

305 

120 

63 

62 

270 

60 

250 

40 

45 

94 

40 

32 

15 

21 

6 

12 

112 

81 

112 

56 

168 

64 

42 

48 

14 

50 

60 

5 

65 

60 

5 

25 

30 

1 

6 

1 

5 

10 

17 

2 

19 

14 

1 

3 

1 

1  5 

1  2 

6 

r'o 

10 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

7 

5 

’"*5 

184 

185 

186 

187 

188 

189 

190 

191 

192 

193 

194 

195 

196 

197 

198 

199 

200 

201 

202 

203 

204 

205 

206 

207' 

208 

209 

210 

211 

212 

213 

214 

215 

216 

217 

218 

219 

220 

221 

222 

223 

224 

225 

226 

227 

228 

229 
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Table  9. — Statistics  of  commercial  and  business 


Post-office. 


Name. 


Executive  officer. 


In¬ 

struct¬ 

ors. 


c3 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

230 

Northwestern  College  of  Commerce . 

J.  J.  Swengel . . 

3 

OHIO. 

231 

P.  Hammel . 

2 

1 

232 

J.  J.  Krider . 

5 

2 

233 

C.  M.  Bartlett, _ 

5 

9 

234 

H.  1.  Loomis . 

6 

4 

235 

H.  B.  Parsons . 

2 

1 

236 

S.  E.  Shook . . 

1 

0 

237 

Lancaster  Business  College  .  T. . 

G.  A.  Miller . 

1 

1 

238 

Lima  Business  College . 

Howard  W.  Pears  .... 

2 

1 

239 

J.  W.  Sharp . 

1 

1 

240 

S.  L.  Beemy  . . 

1 

1 

241 

W.  C.  Shott . 

2 

1 

242 

J.  T.  Henderson . 

2 

1 

243 

. do _ _ _ 

Oberlin  School  of  Telegraphy . 

G.  J.  Peake . 

2 

244 

Pi  qua, _ 

Piqua  Commercial  College* . _ 

C.  E.  Beck . 

1 

"i 

245 

Portsmouth . 

River  City  Business  College  *  . . 

G.  W.  Moothart . 

3 

2 

246 

_ _ do . * . 

Graham’s  Business  College . 

W.  R.  Graham . 

2 

2 

247 

Sidney . . 

Buckeye  Business  College . 

W.  A.  Trout, e _ 

2 

1 

248 

Springfield  . .  . 

Nelson’s  Business  College . 

R.  J.  Nelson  . 

1 

2 

249 

. do . 

Welliss  College  of  Shorthand* . 

F.  W.  Welliss . 

1 

1 

250 

Tiffin . 

Heidelberg  College  of  Commerce* . 

C.  M,  Replogle . 

2 

0 

251 

. do . 

Tiffin  Business  College* . 

C.  C.  Kennison . 

2 

1 

252 

Toledo . 

l)avis  Business  College . 

Matthew  H.  Davis. _ 

4 

1 

253 

W  ooster _ 

Bixler  Business  College . 

Gideon  Bixler . 

2 

1 

254 

Youngstown . 

Brown’s  Shorthand  and  Commercial  Col¬ 

F.  Stoddard  Simpson. . 

2 

lege. 

255 

. do . 

Business  University . 

E.  A.  Hall . 

2 

2 

256 

Zanesville  _ 

Zanesville  Business  College . _ 

Emilie  Saurnenig . .  - 

2 

2 

OREGON. 

257 

Portland . 

Holmes’  English  and  Business  College  .... 

Miss  Gertrude  Holmes 

4 

3 

258 

. do . 

Portland  Business  College  * . 

A.  C.  Armstrong _ 

4 

3 

259 

Salem . . 

Capital  Business  College . . 

W.  J.  Stalsy . 

1 

2 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

260 

Allentown 

Allentown  Business  College  .  .i. .......... . 

W  T,.  P.lnelrmnn  .  . 

2 

261 

. do . 

The  American  Business  College* . 

E.  M.  Turner . _  _ 

9 

i 

262 

Allegheny . . 

Actual  Business  College . 

T.  M.  Williams . 

2 

1 

263 

A  ltoona . 

Mountain  City  Business  College . 

G.  G.  Zeth . 

2 

2 

264 

Beaver  Falls _ 

Butcher’s  Business  College . 

,T.  W.  Butcher . _ . 

2 

1 

265 

Columbia . 

"Dickson  Business  College* . . . 

Archibald  Dickson  . . . 

1 

2 

266 

Corry . 

Corry  Business  College _ _ _ _ 

W.  F,.  Tooke _ 

2 

1 

267 

Dubois . . 

Dubois  Business  College . . . 

G.  W.  Thorn . 

3 

268 

Easton . 

Easton  College  of  Business . 

C.  L.  Free . 

2 

269 

Erie . 

Erie  Business  University . 

.Tohn  M.  Glazier _ 

4 

1 

270 

Harrisburg .... 

Harrisburg  Business  College . 

•T.  F.  Garner . 

1 

2 

271 

Kane _ _ 

Kane  Business  College . . 

Newton  Wanger . 

1 

2 

272 

Kittanning _ 

Tubbs’  Business  College . . 

D.  C.  Tubbs . . 

1 

1 

273 

Lancaster . . 

Lancaster  Business  College . . 

H.  C.  Weidler  . 

3 

274 

Lebanon . . . 

Lebanon  Business  College . 

•T.  G.  Gerherieh _ 

4 

2 

275 

Loekhaven . 

Loekhaven  Business  College* . 

Newton  Wauger...... 

1 

0 

276 

Meadville . 

Bryant,  Stratton,  &  Smith  Business  Col¬ 

A.  W.  Smith . 

4 

1 

lege.  * 

277 

Norristown . 

Schissler  College  of  Business . 

H.  D.  Harris . . 

4 

4 

278 

Philadelphia . 

Pierce  School  _  _ . _ . . . 

W.  J.  Solby . 

22 

4 

279 

Pittsburg . 

Duff’s  Mercantile  College  . _  _ . . 

YV.  TT.  Dntfr . . 

8 

280 

Pottsville . 

Pottsville  Business  College _ _ 

,T.  A .  barns  _ _ _ 

1 

i 

281 

Reading . 

Interstate  Commercial  College . 

H.  Y,  Stoner . 

3! 

0 

*  From  1896-97. 


Female. 
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schools  in  the  United  States,  1897-9S — Continued. 


Actual  number  of  students 
enrolled. 

Aver¬ 

age 

daily 

attend¬ 

ance. 

In 

commer¬ 

cial 

course. 

In 

amanu¬ 

ensis 

course. 

In 

English 

course. 

In 

teleg¬ 

raphy. 

Months 
necessary 
for  gradu¬ 
ation. 

Graduates  in  commercial 
course. 

Graduates  in  amanuensis 
course. 

Male. 

Female. 

|  Total. 

Day 

school. 

Evening 

school. 

’cS 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

o 

o 

,3 

o 

03 

P 

|  Evening  school. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

|  Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

6 

a 

Female. 

Day  course. 

Evening  course. 

« 

7 

£ 

9 

I© 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

1© 

17 

18 

19 

2© 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

24 

14 

38 

21 

10 

3 

4 

3 

5 

18 

3 

3 

10 

2 

1 

6 

9 

2 

3 

98 

78 

176 

57 

64 

41 

14 

63 

17 

10 

60 

25 

1 

4 

66 

51 

117 

49 

40 

17 

11 

80 

20 

57 

12 

11 

39 

5 

16 

36 

168 

90 

258 

110 

80 

58 

10 

168 

90 

0 

0 

10 

18 

250 

150 

400 

215 

135 

35 

.... 

6 

12-18 

71 

29 

100 

53 

26 

18 

3 

70 

20 

12 

17 

. . . . 

6 

12 

12 

18 

22 

15 

37 

22 

15 

22 

0 

22 

15 

.... 

0 

0 

! 

2 

24 

6 

30 

17 

6 

7 

0 

19 

5 

23 

O 

1 

3 

0, 

0 

0 

0, 

6 

1  12 

10 

4 

64 

56 

120 

53 

50 

11 

6 

60 

8 

48 

20 

24 

30 

1 

12 

12 

39 

38 

49 

22 

71 

31 

14 

18 

8 

35 

24 

12 

7 

4 

14! 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

12 

9 

16 

125 

15 

140 

70 

12 

55 

3 

60 

40 

100 

12 

0 

0 

25 

3 

0 

0 

4 

!  6 

58 

0 

28 

14 

42 

28 

14  0 

o 

27 

0 

23 

3 

7 

13! 

0 

0 

0 

0 

j  5-6 

23 

12 

140 

38 

178 

140 

38 

0 

0 

93 

18 

31 

18 

36 

6 

42 

36 

6 

36 

!  6 

30 

20 

50 

20 

15 

10 

5 

28 

8 

5 

.  . 

18 

G 

.... 

1  2 

0 

0 

6 

9-12 

6 

8 

40 

60 

100 

30 

45 

10 

-i- 

lo 

67 

22 

35 

18 

5 

42; 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

10 

35 

31 

79 

40 

119 

25 

27 

1  54 

13 

41 

47 

68 

6 

9 

30 

25 

27 

8-10 

'  12-18 

31 

21 

53 

15 

68 

50 

15 

3 

31 

5 

9 

3 

0 

. 

101 

5 

106 

91 

3 

10 

2 

101 

5 

j 

!  6 

18 

% 

30 

75 

105 

30 

1  75 

.... 

... 

22 

9 

31 

22 

9 

71 

6 

2 

42 

45 

87 

30 

35 

12 

10 

33 

18 

27 

10 

8 

25 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

1  6 

19 

12 

500 

120 

620 

400 

100 

100 

20 

300 

100 

300 

50 

50 

150 

50 

20 

£ 

12 

24 

80 

40 

120 

80 

40 

45 

50 

25 

29 

30 

12 

5 

12 

1 

i  6 

14 

40 

30 

70 

36 

28 

4 

2 

50 

5 

33 

25 

29 

22 

40 

30 

12 

12 

1  42 

43 

45 

43 

88 

35 

.0 

7 

J 

15 

35 

30 

25 

* 

6-9 

12-18 

35 

70 

45 

115 

60 

40 

1  10 

5 

75! 

12 

50 

10 

10 

30 

6 

12 

48 

28 

205 

85 

290 

205 

85 

150 

100 

30 

100 

55 

205 

85 

5 

6 

35 

55 

250 

150 

400 

250 

150 

175 

200 

50 

50 

125 

15 

10 

0 

0 

6-9 

100 

40 

50 

26 

76 

50 

26 

48 

12 

2 

14 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

14 

7 

58 

li 

69 

38 

9 

20 

2 

49 

3 

9 

8 

10 

15 

253 

82 

335 

210 

62 

43 

20 

207 

49 

191 

22 

57 

60 

j  5 

0 

G 

0 

10 

20 

11 

0 

60 

40 

100 

60 

40 

60 

40 

6 

10 

198 

234 

432 

123 

89 

75 

145 

70 

41 

76 

45 

134 

152 

87 

23 

6 

8 

98 

164 

50 

30 

80 

50 

30 

.  - . . 

95 

59 

154 

65 

38 

;  30 

21 

23 

20 

23 

20 

23 

20 

23 

20 

23 

20 

8-12 

43 

43 

48 

20 

68 

48 

20 

45 

9 

19 

14 

80 

70 

150 

68 

62  12 

8 

70 

30 

60 

20 

20 

20: 

25 

6 

6 

40 

20 

60 

40 

20 

40 

20 

5 

20 

j  20 

90 

65 

155 

72 

50 

18 

1  15 

6-9 

50 

46 

96 

41 

33 

9 

13 

40 

25 

50 

46 

25 

15 

6 

14 

18 

10 

13 

23 

8 

9 

2 

1  A 

4 

10 

5 

8 

1 

5 

10 

12 

0 

0 

"0 

0 

22 

28 

50 

10 

10 

'  12 

18 

20 

22 

19 

11 

0 

15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

12 

0 

0 

67 

32 

99 

50 

24 

:  17, 

l  8 

56 

22 

50 

26 

17 

6 

22 

9 

212 

86 

298 

212 

86 

1 

199 

40 

30 

17 

4 

3 

6 

24 

40 

3 

18 

2 

20 

14 

2 

4 

!  o 

13 

3 

14 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

5 

0 

0 

225 

85 

310 

225 

45 

20 

20 

125 

30 

15 

9 

53 

25 

20 

4 

10 

6 

25 

35 

164 

140 

304 

142 

122 

22 

18 

0 

0 

6 

20 

23 

54 

806 

305 

1111 

469 

222 

337 

83 

398 

262 

663 

125 

152 

185 

152 

185 

0 

0 

7-10 

18 

93 

87 

310 

106 

416 

240 

100 

70 

6 

225 

65 

184 

40 

128 

66 

312 

106 

0 

0 

6 

12 

192 

133 

92 

40 

132 

80 

30 

12 

10 

65 

20 

50 

20 

48 

20 

20 

15 

5 

10 

35 

35 

175 

61 

236 

94 

36 

81 

25 

50 

!  80 

95 

!  33 

34 

23 

33 

12 

0 

0 

8 

16 

21 

19 

230 

231 

232 

233 

234 

235 

236 

237 

238 

239 

240 

241 

242 

243 

244 

245 

246 

247 

248 

249 

250 

251 

252 

253 

254 

255 

256 

257 

258 

259 

260 

261 

262 

263 

264 

265 

266 

267 

268 

269 

270 

271 

272 

273 

274 

275 

276 

277 

278 

279 

280 

281 
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Table  9. — Statistics  of  commercial  and  business 


Post-office. 

Name. 

Executive  officer. 

In 

stru 

ors 

Female.  S~‘  j 

2 

3 

4 

5 

PENNSYLVANIA— 

continued. 

282 

Bnelr  fo  \V bit, more 

5 

1 

283 

M.  S.  King . 

3 

1 

284 

S.  J .  Wood . 

2 

21 

285 

M.  S.  Cronk  . 

1 

286 

N.  R,.  T.uee 

1 

... 

...1 

287 

Louis  Van  Order) _ 

2 

i 

288 

John  G.  Henderson... 

2 

1 

289 

F.  M.  Allen . 

4 

0 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

290 

Irving  R.  Garbutt  .... 

2 

2 

291 

Providence _ 

Providence  Bryant  and  Stratton  Business 

Theodore  B.  Stowell.. 

9 

2 

College. 

292 

Albert  G.  Scholfield. . . 

3 

1 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

293 

Aberdeen . _ ...... 

Aberdeen  Business  College . 

H.  A.  Way . 

1 

1 

294 

Sioux  Falls . 

Sioux  Falls  Business  College . 

G.  C.  Christopherson.. 

1  3 

i  1 

TENNESSEE. 

295 

Knoxville . 

Knoxville  Business  College* . . . 

J.  T.  Johnson . . . 

2 

2 

296 

. do  . . 

McAllen’s  Business  and  Shorthand  College. 

Jno.  A.  McAllen . 

2 

2 

297 

. do . 

Young’s  College  of  Shorthand . 

L.  B.  Smith . 

1 

1 

298 

Memphis . 

Watson’s  Business  College . 

W.  T.  Watson  . . 

4 

2 

299  • 

Nashville . 

Draugkon’s  Practical  Business  College. .. . 

J.  F.  Draughon . 

9 

2 

300 

. do . 

Jennings’  Business  College* .  . . 

It.  W.  Jennings . 

3 

0 

TEXAS. 

301 

Austin . 

Griffiths’  College  of  Commerce  *  . . 

D.  A  .  Griffiths . 

3 

3 

302 

Belton . 

Belton  Business  College  * . 

J.  A.  Frazer . . 

2 

303 

Corsicana . 

Chambers’  Business  College* . 

W.  It.  Chambers . 

1 

1 

304 

Dallas . 

Metropolitan  Business  College . . . 

W.  W.  Darby . 

6 

1 

305 

Fort  W orth . 

Fort  Worth  Business  College . 

F.  P.  Preuitt . 

3 

2 

306 

fi-n.lvest.nn _ 

Galveston  Business-University . 

J.  F.  Smith . 

7 

2 

307 

TT  on  ston  _  _ 

Houston  Commercial  College . 

T.  C.  Riggs . .• 

3 

2 

308 

Paris . 

Southwestern  Business  College . 

E.  M.  Chartier . 

4 

309 

San  Antonio . 

Alamo  Business  College*. . . 

J.  C.  Shafer . 

4 

1  i 

310 

San  Marcos. . . . 

Lone  Star  Business  College . . . 

M.  C.  McGee . 

1 

2 

311 

Waco . 

Toby’s  Practical  Business  College . 

Edward  Toby,jr . 

4 

0 

312 

j  Weatherford . 

North  Central  Business  College*.. . 

A .  C.  Elliott . 

2 

UTAH. 

313 

O  orrl  en  _ 

Intermountain  Business  College. .......... 

8 

3 

314 

Salt  Lake  City 

Salt  Lake  Business  College  . . . 

N.  B.  J ohnston ....... 

4 

1 

VERMONT. 

315 

Burlington  . 

Burlington  Business  College.  .T. . 

E.  G.  Evans . 

2 

1 

VIRGINIA. 

316 

Lynchburg _  _ . 

Piedmont  College . 

J.  W.  Giles . 

3 

2 

317 

"Richmond . . 

Smithdeal  Business  College  * . 

G.  M.  Smithdeal  ...... 

5 

2 

318 

Roanoke _ 

National  Business  College . 

Chas.  E  Eckerle . 

4 

4 

319 

Staunton  . 

The  Dunsmore  Business  College . 

J.  G.  Dunsmore . 

3 

1 

WASHINGTON. 

320 

Spokane  . . 

Spokane  Business  College 

7T.  T.  Fugelboru  __ 

8 

321 

Walla  Walla . 

|  Empire  Business  College* . 

J.  W. Brewer  . . 

3 

"i 

*  From  1896-97. 
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schools  in  the  United  States,  1897-98 — -Continued. 


Actual  number  of  students 
enrolled. 

Aver¬ 

age 

daily 

attend¬ 

ance. 

In 

commer¬ 

cial 

course. 

In 

amanu¬ 

ensis 

course. 

In 

English 

course. 

In 

teleg¬ 

raphy. 

<D 

|  Female. 

o 

H 

Day 

school. 

Evening 

school. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

|  Female. 

o 

o 

03 

a 

P 

Evening  school. 

Male. 

a 

<0 

p 

6 

*3 

a 

<0 

a 

© 

p 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

© 

7 

8 

9 

ID 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

1© 

17 

IS 

19 

30 

31 

33 

220 

200 

420 

290 

200 

100 

70 

170 

62 

56 

38 

14 

70 

30 

55 

24 

20: 

30 

68 

12 

0 

0 

266 

28 

294 

72 

28 

194 

0 

40 

90 

58 

9 

50 

15 

158 

4 

0 

0 

14 

12 

26 

9 

12 

5 

0 

14 

11 

5 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

25 

15 

40 

10 

5 

15 

10 

12 

20 

10 

5 

10 

5 

48 

35 

83 

44 

28 

4 

7 

43 

7 

9 

24 

8 

167 

86 

253 

159 

81 

8 

5 

0 

0 

181 

92 

0 

0 

0 

0 

125 

75 

20Q 

100 

55 

25 

20 

0 

0 

;  as 

35 

71 

20 

25 

16 

10 

43 

15 

15 

7 

8 

19 

6 

4 

0 

0 

164 

137 

301 

164 

137 

0 

0 

169 

0 

153 

65 

38 

83 

112 

158 

99 

31 

13 

15 

38 

18 

5 

20 

69 

8 

23 

21 

44 

23 

21 

0 

0 

25 

0 

8 

4 

9 

15 

15 

0 

0 

100 

25 

125 

90 

20 

10 

5 

45 

12 

90 

10 

10 

15 

100 

25 

0 

0 

90 

35 

125 

90 

35 

0 

0 

35 

0 

85 

20 

5 

15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

35 

34 

69 

22 

34 

13 

0 

18 

6 

28 

16 

21 

33 

11 

4 

3 

0 

6 

6 

12 

5 

5 

1 

1 

6 

6 

204 

55 

259 

204 

55 

0 

0 

58 

0 

iso 

3 

10 

38 

21 

7 

0 

0 

450 

150 

600 

450 

150 

90 

11 

101 

90 

11 

! 

90 

11 

140 

70 

210 

100 

50 

40 

20 

100 

25 

120 

40 

60 

75 

75 

25 

20 

7 

40 

20 

60 

40 

20; 

0 

0 

25 

0 

35 

2 

13 

4 

12 

2 

0 

0 

20 

4 

24 

20 

4 

0 

0 

15 

0 

20 

4 

1 

2 

20 

4 

0 

0 

148 

57 

205 

125 

25 

23 

32 

50 

10 

1 

385 

70 

455 

254 

50 

125 

26 

145 

48 

340 

20 

54 

46 

1 

325 

80 

405 

245 

65 

80 

15 

.... 

300 

10 

40 

50 

0 

"  0 

114 

66 

180 

73 

64 

41 

2 

50 

5 

32 

45 

17 

.13 

15 

3 

194 

76 

270 

194 

76 

85 

152 

19 

48 

40 

72 

16 

128 

12 

140 

108 

12 

20 

50 

15 

90 

8 

40 

10 

40 

12 

G 

1 

50 

12 

62 

50 

12 

0 

”6 

26 

0 

50 

11 

0 

0 

49 

12 

0 

0 

203 

44 

247 

165 

42 

38 

2 

83 

27 

181 

16 

22 

30 

0 

0 

37 

3 

40 

35 

3 

2 

25 

2 

33 

2 

1 

85 

70 

155 

55 

60 

30 

10 

50 

25 

50 

5 

22 

15 

15 

5 

0 

0 

360 

170 

530 

300 

150 

60 

20 

78 

48 

126 

60 

40' 

18 

8 

50 

12 

45 

15 

6 

20 

20 

10 

0 

0 

65 

66 

131 

65 

66 

70 

37 

3 

36 

50 

20 

28 

165 

33 

198 

112 

29 

53 

4 

105 

6 

35 

24 

25 

3 

155 

105 

260 

124 

80 

31 

25 

117 

43 

171 

9 

40 

44 

156 

103 

84 

9 

93 

84 

9 

75 

78 

6 

9 

302 

114 

416 

302 

114 

218 

82 

23 

53 

302 

114 

9 

5 

71 

21 

92 

53 

17 

18 

4 

52 

19 

36 

3 

6 

12 

11 

12 

Months 
necessary 
for  gradu¬ 
ation  . 

Graduates  in  commercial 

course. 

Graduates  in  amanuensis 

course. 

Day  course. 

Evening  course. 

33 

34 

35 

3© 

8 

16 

26 

6 

282 

6 

12 

25 

16 

233 

6 

12 

20 

11 

284 

15 

10 

285 

8-10 

12 

286 

4-6 

6-9 

24 

23 

287 

5 

8 

0 

134 

288 

6 

8 

70 

60 : 

289 

10 

10 

290 

10 

51 

52 

291 

51 

25 

292 

9 

’0 

0 

293 

6-9 

12-20 

15 

•  7 

294 

5 

0 

12 

0 

295 

10 

40 

0 

0 

296 

6 

19 

297 

6 

12 

14 

8 

298 

299 

3 

80 

... 

300. 

7 

100 

100 

301 

8 

12 

302 

6 

303 

4 

6-8 

304 

10 

15 

33 

21 

305 

5-12 

16 

6 

306 

6 

8 

3 

0 

307 

9 

3 

308 

6 

12 

309 

8 

0 

4 

0 

310 

8 

12 

118 

32 

311 

4 

6 

6 

1 

312 

t 

10 

IS 

20 

16 

313 

Q 

314 

5-10 

10 

10 

315 

5 

18 

24 

316 

4-6 

12-15 

14 

4 

317 

6-11 

6-12 

10 

16 

318 

8 

10 

7 

319 

320 

6 

9 

9 

8 

321 

24 

322 

323 

324 

325 

326 

327 

328 

329 

330 

331 

332 

333 

334 

335 

336 

337 
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Table  9. — Statistics  of  com  mercial  and 


Name. 

Executive  officer. 

2 

3 

Huntington  Business  College . 

Wheeling  Business  College . 

W.  A.  Ripley . 

J.  M.  Frasher . 

Do  Land’s  Business  College  . . . 

Gordon’s  Business  College . 

Black  River  Falls  Business  College _ _ _ _ _ 

Chippewa  Falls  Business  College . 

School  of  Shorthand  and  Business . 

Kenosha  College  of  Commerce . 

Northwestern  Business  College . 

Spencerian  Business  College . 

Wisconsin  Business  University . 

Platteville  Business  College . 

Patterson  Commercial  Institute* . 

Sheboygan  Business  College . 

Waukesha  Business  College . 

Wausau  Business  College . 

0.  P.  De  Land . 

E.  D.  Gordon . 

H.  C.  Hoffman . 

C.  H.  Howeson . 

Mrs.  M.  J.  Lamphear  . 

Otis  T.  Trenary . 

R.  G.  Denning . 

Robert  C.  Spencer _ 

H.  M.  Wilmot . 

J.  Alcock . 

L.  V.  Patterson . 

M.  C.  Patton . 

W.  A.  Pierce . 

C.  M.  Bayles . 

From  1898-97. 
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schools  in  the  United  States 7  1897-9S — Continued. 


Actual  number  of  students 
enrolled. 

Aver¬ 

age 

daily 

attend¬ 

ance. 

In 

commer¬ 

cial 

course. 

In 

amanu¬ 
ensis  ' 
course. 

In 

English 

course. 

In 

teleg¬ 

raphy. 

Months 
necessary 
for  gradu¬ 
ation. 

Graduates  in  commercial 

course. 

Graduates  in  amanuensis 

course. 

Male. 

Female. 

j  Total. 

Day 

school. 

Evening 

school. 

Male. 

j  Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Day  school. 

Evening  school. 

■a 

s 

Female. 

|  Male. 

|  Female. 

13 

© 

'3 

a 

© 

p 

r2 

13 

S 

Female. 

<D 

2 

O 

O 

>> 

P 

Evening  course. 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

14 

15 

16 

17 

IS 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

37 

14 

51 

18 

13 

19 

1 

13 

9 

i 

16 

8 

8 

12 

20 

12 

6 

8 

6 

6 

189 

92 

281 

133 

74 

56 

18 

142 

38 

178 

29 

42 

84 

53 

27 

14 

3 

6-8 

12-15 

60 

44 

26 

17 

43 

14 

17 

12 

18 

10 

14 

6 

5 

11 

8 

5 

9 

50 

35 

85 

40 

30 

10 

*5 

25 

10 

20 

10 

25 

20 

5 

5 

0 

0 

6 

12 

15 

35 

54 

12 

66 

54 

12 

0 

0 

45 

0 

52 

7 

2 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6-15 

0 

2 

0 

51 

27 

78 

51 

27 

0 

0 

40 

27 

6 

3 

0 

0 

6 

23 

46 

34 

80 

32 

24 

14 

10 

22 

6 

22 

13 

15 

20 

9 

8 

0 

0 

6 

12 

29 

0 

85 

29 

114 

47 

23 

38 

6: 

43 

10 

21 

15 

26 

2 

0 

0 

10 

14 

8 

106 

65 

171 

70 

59 

36 

6 

90 

20 

46 

7 

16 

50 

2 

2 

0 

0 

6 

12 

10 

260 

106 

366 

214 

91 

46 

15 

214 

19 

26 

87 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

12 

76 

58 

134 

76 

58 

0 

0 

9 

5 

6 

9 

54 

49 

20 

3 

23 

20 

3 

20 

3 

2 

2 

6 

5 

3 

57 

32 

89 

30 

21 

27 

11 

44 

34 

14 

8 

14 

17 

28 

9 

0 

0 

6 

12 

8 

7 

60 

10 

70 

25 

6 

35 

4 

30 

35 

46 

2 

14 

8 

14 

8 

0 

0 

6 

12 

36 

12 

2 

11 

13 

2 

11 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

2 

11 

0 

0 

6 

9 

150 

63 

213 

105 

39 

45 

24 

48 

29 

150 

63 

68 

28 

30 

10 

0 

0 

31 

18 

322 

323 

324 

325 

326 

327 

328 

329 

330 

331 

332 

333 

334 

335 

336 

337 
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References  to  preceding  Reports  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  in  which  this  subject  has 
been  treated:  In  Annual  Reports— 1870,  pp.  61,  837-339;  1871,  pp.  6,  7,  61-70 ;  1872,  pp.  xvii,  xviii; 
1873,  p.  lxri;  1875,  p.  xxiii;  1876,  p.  xvi;  1877,  pp.  xxxiii-xxxviii ;  1878,  pp.  xxviii-xx  xi  v ;  1879,  pp. 
xxxix-xlv;  1880,  p.  lviii;  1881,  p.  lxxxii;  1882-83,  pp.  xlviii-lvi,  85;  1883-84,  p.  liY;  1881-85, 
p.lxvii;  1885-86,  pp.  596,  650-656;  1886-87,  pp.  790,  874-881 ;  1887-88,  pp.  20,  21, 167, 169,  988-998;  1888- 
89,  pp.  768,  1412-1439;  1889-90,  pp.  620,  621,  624,  634,1073-1102,  1388-1392,1395-1485;  1890-91,  pp.  620, 
624,  792,  808,  915,  961-980,  1469;  1891-92,  pp.  8,  686,  688,  713,  861-867,  1002,  1234-1237;  1892-93,  pp.  15, 
442,1551-1572,1976;  1893-94,  pp.  1019-1061 ;  1894-95,  pp.  1331-1424;  1895-96,  pp.  2081-2115;  1896-97,  pp. 
2295-2333;  .also  in  Circulars  of  Information— Eo.  3,  1883,  p.  63;  Eo.  2,  1886,  pp.  123-133;  Eo.  3,  1838, 
p.  122 ;  Eo.  5, 1888,  pp.  53,  54,  59,  60,  80-86;  Eo.  1, 1892,  p.  71.  Special  Report  on  District  of  Columbia 
for  1869,  pp.  193,  300,  301-400.  Special  report,  Eew  Orleans  Exposition,  1884-85,  pp.  468-470, 775-781. 

In  the  sixteen  former  slave  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  generally  spoken 
of  collectively  as  “the  South,”  the  negro  children  are  educated  in  public  schools 
separate  from  the  schools  for  -white  children.  The  total  enrollment  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  South  for  the  year  1897-98  was  5,620,553,  the  number  of  white  children 
being  4,113,811  and  the  number  of  colored  children  1,506,742.  Table  1  of  this  chap¬ 
ter  shows  that  the  estimated  number  of  children  in  the  Southern  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  between  5  and  18  years  of  age  was  8,673,550.  Of  this  number 
5,828,880,  or  67.35  per  cent,  were  white  children  and  2,844,570,  or  32.65  per  cent,  were 
children  of  the  negro  race.  The  same  table  shows  that  70.58  per  cent  of  the  white 
school  population  was  enrolled  in  the  schools  and  52.97  per  cent  of  the  colored 
school  population.  The  average  daily  attendance  in  the  schools  of  the  South  was 
3,576,642,  the  number  in  the  white  schools  being  2,659,809,  or  64.66  per  cent  of  the 
white  enrollment,  and  the  number  in  the  colored  schools  916,833,  or  60.85  per  cent 
of  the  colored  enrollment. 

The  total  expenditure  for  the  public  schools  of  the  South  for  the  year  1897-98  was 
$31,217,479,  as  shown  in  Table  2.  Separate  accounts  of  the  expenditures  for  the 
colored  schools  are  not  kept  by  the  State  authorities,  but  it  is  estimated  that  the 
cost  of  public  schools  for  the  colored  children  was  about  $6,575,000.  Since  1870  the 
amount  of  money  expended  for  public  schools  in  the  South  has  reached  $546,630,246. 
It  is  believed  that  nearly  20  per  cent  of  this  amount,  or  about  $109,000,000,  must  have 
been  expended  for  the  education  of  the  colored  children.  The  total  expenditure 
for  each  year  and  the  aggregate  for  the  28  years,  as  well  as  the  common-school 
enrollment  of  white  and  colored  children  for  each  year  since  1876,  are  shown  in 
Table  2. 

SECONDARY  AND  HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

There  are  about  180  schools  in  the  United  States  for  the  secondary  and  higher 
education  of  colored  youth  exclusively.  It  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  detailed  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  a  number  of  these  institutions.  The  presidents  and  principals 
of  many  of  these  colored  schools  very  promptly  send  full  statistical  reports  to  this 
office  every  year;  some  send  meager  reports,  in  reluctant  compliance  with  repeated 
requests  for  information,  while  a  few  fail  to  make  any  response  whatever  to  inquiries 
from  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 
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For  tlie  year  1897-98  only  161  of  these  institutions  for  the  secondary  and  higher 
education  of  the  negro  reported  to  this  office.  Of  this  number  1  was  in  Illinois, 
2  in  Indiana,  1  in  New  Jersey,  2  in  Ohio,  and  3  in  Pennsylvania,  the  remaining  152 
being  in  the  South.  These  schools  are  all  to  be  found  classified  according  to  their 
grades  in  the  lists  of  universities  and  colleges,  normal  schools,  and  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  secondary  schools,  in  other  chapters  of  this  Annual  Report;  but  more  complete 
statistics  are  given  for  each  of  these  schools  in  detail  in  Tables  12  and  13,  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  this  chapter,  and  summarized  in  Tables  3  to  8. 

Table  3  shows  that  in  the  161  institutions  there  were  employed  1,808  teachers, 
804  men  and  1,004  women.  The  total  enrollment  in  these  schools  was  42,328  students, 
19,001  males  and  23,327  females.  In  the  collegiate  grades  there  were  2,492  students, 

I, 912  males  and  580  females.  In  the  secondary  grades  there  were  13,669  students, 
5,989  males  and  7,680  females.  In  the  elementary  grades  there  were  26,167  pupils, 

II, 100  males  and  15,067  females. 

The  classification  of  students  according  to  courses  of  study  is  given  in  Table  4 
and  part  of  Table  5.  There  were  1,711  students  in  classical  courses,  1,200  in  scientific 
courses,  9,724  in  English  courses,  244  in  business  courses,  and  4,449  in  normal 
courses. 

As  shown  in  Table  5,  there  were  167  graduates  from  collegiate  courses,  859  from 
normal  courses,  and  853  from  high- school  courses. 

Included  in  the  total  enrollment  mentioned  in  Table  3,  and  mostly  in  the  collegi¬ 
ate  grades,  are  1,285  students  in  professional  courses,  1,105  men  and  180  women. 
As  shown  in  Table  6,  there  were  560  students  and  63  graduates  in  theology,  116 
students  and  39  graduates  in  law,  342  students  and  78  graduates  in  medicine,  43 
students  and  9  graduates  in  dentistry,  44  students  and  11  graduates  in  pharmacy, 
and  180  students  and  26  graduates  in  nurse  training. 

Of  the  42,328  students  in  the  161  schools  for  the  colored  race,  14,400  were  receiving 
industrial  training — 5,431  males  and  8,969  females.  It  is  shown  in  Table  7  that  1,260 
of  these  were  being  trained  in  farm  or  garden  work,  1,804  in  carpentry,  107  in 
bricklaying,  94  in  plastering,  130  in  painting,  47  in  tin  or  sheet-metal  work,  274  in 
forging,  222  in  machine-shop  work,  219  in  shoemaking,  6S5  in  printing,  6,923  in  sew¬ 
ing,  1,922  in  cooking,  and  2,414  in  other  industrial  branches. 

Table  8  shows  that  these  colored  schools  received  in  benefactions  or  bequests  in 
1897-98  the  aggregate  of  $399,392,  an  increase  of  $96,342  over  the  preceding  year. 
These  schools  received  from  public  funds  $296,022,  -from  tuition  fees  $197,586,  from 
productive  funds  $134,010,  and  from  sources  not  named  $476,560.  The  aggregate 
income  of  these  schools  was  $1,104,178.  These  schools  had  in  their  libraries  237,145 
volumes,  valued  at  $215,908.  The  value  of  grounds,  buildings,  furniture,  and  scien¬ 
tific  apparatus  was  $7,987,439. 

ILLITERACY  OF  THE  NEGRO. 

Tables  9,  10,  and  11  are  inserted  in  this  chaiiter  for  purposes  of  comparison.  Table 
9  shows  the  number  and  per  cent  of  all  persons  in  the  population  10  years  of  age 
and  over  who  could  not  read  and  write  in  1890,  1880,  and  1870.  Table  10  gives  these 
statistics  for  the  white  population  and  Table  11  for  the  colored  population. 
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Table  1. — Common-school  statistics ,  classified 'by  race ,  1S97-98. 


State. 

Estimated  number 
of  persons  5  to  18 
years  of  age. 

Percentage  of 
the  whole. 

Pupils  enrolled 
in  the 

public  schools. 

Per  cent  of  per¬ 
sons  5  to  18 
years  enrolled. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

Alabama  (1896-97) . 

334,  700 

286,  900 

53.  84 

46. 16 

216,  '686 

132, 213 

64.  74 

46.  08 

Arkansas.. . 

333,  000 

129, 100 

72.  08 

27.  92 

224,  247 

79,  561 

67.  34 

61.63 

Delaware  (1891-92) . 

39,  850 

8,  980 

81.61 

18!  39 

28,  316 

4,  858 

71.06 

54. 10 

District  of  Columbia. . . 

46,  720 

25,  700 

64.  51 

35.  49 

29,  311 

15,  387 

62.  74 

59.  87 

Florida . 

95,  460 

75,  640 

55.  80 

44.  20 

67,  657 

40,  798 

70.  87 

53.  94 

Georgia . 

384,  100 

360, 400 

51.  59 

48.  41 

270,  267 

180,  565 

70.  36 

50. 10 

Kentucky  (1896-97) _ 

563,  900 

96,  600 

85.  39 

14.61 

432,  572 

69,  321 

76.71 

71.76 

Louisiana . 

222, 100 

236,  500 

48.  42 

51.58 

109,  732 

71,  609 

49.41 

30.  28 

Maryland . 

272,  700 

78,  700 

77.64 

22.36 

190,  745 

45,  258 

69.  95 

57.  51 

Mississippi  (1896-97) . . . 

216,  300 

315,  000 

40.71 

59.  29 

170,811 

196,  768 

78.  97 

62.  47 

Missouri . 

897,  900 

54,  600 

94.  26 

5.  74 

656,  816 

31,  767 

73.  15 

58. 18 

North  Carol  in  a . 

387,  600 

232,  400 

62.51 

37.  49 

261,  223 

138, 152 

67.39 

59.  45 

South  Carolina  ( 1896-97) 

176,  700 

296,  500 

37.  34 

62.  66 

119,  027 

139, 156 

67.  36 

46.  93 

Tennessee  (1895-96) - 

480, 300 

162,  000 

74.  78 

25.  22 

386,  483 

95, 102 

80.  47 

58.  70 

Texas  (1896-97) . 

757,  850 

232,  050 

74.53 

25.  47 

477,  659 

134,  481 

63.  03 

57.  95 

Virginia  (1896-97) . 

340, 100 

242,  000 

58.  43 

41.57 

244,  583 

123,  234 

71.  92 

50.  92 

West  Virginia . 

279,  700 

11,  500 

96.  04 

3.  96 

227,  676 

8,  512 

81.40 

74.  02 

Total . 

5,828,980 

2,  844,  570 

67.35 

32.  65 

4, 113,  811 

1.  506,  742 

70.  58 

52.  97 

Total,  1889-90  .... 

1 

a  5, 132, 948 

a  2, 510, 847 

67. 15 

32.  85 

3,402,420 

1,  296,  959 

66.  29 

51.  65 

State. 

Average  daily  attendance. 

Per  cent  of  enrollment. 

Number  of  teachers. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored,  j 

White. 

Colored. 

Alabama  (1896-97) . 

6 135, 429 

6  87, 261 

62.  50 

66.  00 

5,053 

2,466 

Arkansas . 

142,  800 

48,  647 

63.  68 

61. 14 

5,  536 

1,  537 

Delaware  (1891-92) . 

b  19,  746 

12,  947 

69.  73 

60.  66 

734 

106 

District  of  Columbia. . . 

22,  656 

11,  727 

77.  30 

76.  21 

739 

368 

Florida . 

46,  329 

27,  675 

68. 48 

67.  83 

2,  108 

684 

Georgia . 

169,  329 

109,  386 

62.65 

60.  58 

6, 186 

3,  319 

Kentucky  (1896-97) _ 

265,  623 

43,  074 

61.  41 

62. 14 

8,564 

1.396 

Louisiana . 

82,  294 

49,  752 

75.  00 

69.48 

2,  815 

1,  019 

Maryland . 

112,  019 

22,520 

58.  73 

49.76 

4,  200 

787 

Mississippi  (1896-97)... 

103,  353 

120,  547 

60.  51 

61.  26 

4,  747 

3, 156 

Missouri . 

424,  448 

16,  244 

64.  62 

51.13 

14,  659 

607 

N  orth  Carolina . 

145,  646 

68,  894 

55.  76 

49. 87 

4,  954 

2,  263 

South  Carolina  (1896-97) 

82,  627 

99.  932 

69.  42 

71.81 

2,928 

2,  045 

Tennessee  (1895-96) _ 

272,  963 

65!  213 

70.  63 

68.  57 

7,257 

1,  878 

Texas  (1896-97) . 

335, 175 

69, 197 

70. 17 

51.  45 

10,045 

2,  908 

Virginia  (1896-97) . 

145,  218 

68,  203 

59.  37 

55.  34 

6,  448 

2, 127 

West  Virginia . 

154, 154 

5,  614 

67.71 

65.95 

6, 565 

243 

Total . j 

2,  659,  809 

916,  833 

64.66 

60.  85 

93,  538 

26,  909 

-  Total,  1889-90 _ j 

2, 165,  249 

813,  710 

63.64 

62.  74 

78,  903 

1 

24,  072 

a  United  States  census.  &  Approximately. 


Table  2. — Sixteen  former  slave  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 


Ye 


1870- 71. 

1871- 72. 

1872- 73. 

1873- 74. 

1874- 75. 

1875- 76. 

1876- 77. 

1877- 78. 

1878- 79. 

1879- 80. 

1880- 81 . 
1881-82. 

1882- 83. 

1883- 84. 

1884- 85. 


Common  school 
enrollment. 

White,  j  Colored. 


Expend¬ 

itures 

(both 

races). 


Year. 


Common  school 
enrollment. 


White. 


Colored. 

I 


Expend¬ 

itures 

(both 

races). 


1,  827. 139 

2,  034, 946 
2,  013,  684 
2,  215,  674 
2,  234,  877 
2,  249,  263 
2,  370, 110 
2,  546, 448 
2,  676,  911 


571,  506 
675, 150 
685,  942 
784,  709 
802,  374 
802.  982 
817, 240 
!  1,002,313 
i  1,030,463 


$10,  385,  464 
11,  623,  238 
11, 176,  048 

11,  823,  775 
13,  021.  514 

12,  033,  865 

11,  231,  073 

12,  093,  091 
12, 174, 141 

12,  678,  685 

13,  656,814 

15,  241,  740 

16,  363,  471 

17,  884,  558 
19,  253,  874 


1885- 86. . 

1886- 87.. 

1887- 88.. 

1888- 89.. 

1889- 90.. 

1890- 91.. 

1891- 92.. 

1892- 93.. 

1893- 94. . 

1894- 95.. 

1895- 96.. 

1896- 97.. 

1897- 98® 

Total....  66, 195,  310 


2,  773, 145 

2,  975,  773 
3,110,606 
3, 197,830 

3,  402,  420 
3,  570,  624 
3,  607,  549 
3,  697,  899 
3,  848,  541 
3,  846,  267 
3,  943,  801 
3,  937,  992 
4, 113,811 


1,  048,  659 
1, 118,  556 
1,140,405 
1,  213,  092 
1,  296,  959 
1,  329,  549 
1,  354,  316 
1,  367,  515 
1,432,  198 
1,  423,  593 
1,  449,  325 
1,  460,  084 
1,  506,  742 


24,  313,  672 


$20,  208, 113 
20,  821,  969 
21,810, 158 
23, 171,  878 
24,  880, 107 

26,  690,  310 

27,  691,  488 

28,  535,  738 

29,  223,  546 
29,  443,  584 
31, 149,  724 
31,  144,  801 
31,217, 479 
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Table  3. — Teachers  and  students  in  institutions  for  the  colored  race  in  1897-98. 


Stale. 


Alabama . 

Arkansas . 

Delaware . 

District  of 
Columbia . . . 

Florida . 

Georgia . 

Illinois . 

Indiana . 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland . 

Mississippi . . . 

Missouri . 

New  J  ersey  .. 
N.  Carolina  . . . 

Ohio . 

Pennsylvania . 

S.  Carolina - 

Tennessee 

Texas . 

Virginia . 

W.  Virginia  .. 

Total . . . 


Teachers. 


Students. 


r-3 

Elementary. 

Secondary. 

Collegiate. 

Total. 

O 

CD 

d 

d 

d 

d 

rS 

a 

a 

4 

d 

Ts 

a 

73 

d 

*03 

a 

75 

75 

d 

H  1 

a 

cS 

ft 

i 

<d 

H 

< D 

Ph 

o 

H 

A 

CD 

Ph 

o 

CH 

s 

o 

i  H 

<D 

Ph 

o 

H 

11 

90 

95 

185 

1, 136 

1,077 

2,  213 

660 

646 

1,306 

50 

44 

| 

94 

1,846 

1,  767 

3,  613 

7 

20 

23 

43 

236 

310 

546 

318 

!  309 

627 

48 

12 

60 

602 

631 

1,  233 

1 

6 

1 

7 

6 

3 

9 

13 

6 

19 

14 

5 

19 

33 

14 

47 

4 

90 

31 

121 

287 

328 

615 

371 

566 

937 

307 

28 

335 

965 

922 

1,  887 

6 

1  12 

25 

37 

308 

413 

721! 

|  89 

128 

217 

0 

0 

0 

397 

541 

938 

19 

74 

136 

210 

1,457 

2,439 

3,  896 

560 

785 

1,345 

191 

91 

282 

2,  208 

3,315 

5,  523 

1 

1 

1 

2 

20 

33 

53 

20 

33 

53 
165 
2,  301 

2 

4 

2 

6 

30 

33 

63 

46 

56 

102 

76 

89 
1,  346 

7 

43 

48 

91 

514 

760 

1,  274 

429 

583 

1,  012 

12 

3 

15 

955 

6 

44 

57 

101 

853 

1,217 

2,  070 

132 

189 

321 

72 

36 

108 

1,  057 

1,442 

2,499 

6 

14 

29 

43 

39 

180 

219 

101 

198 

299 

23 

13 

36 

163 

391 

554 

10 

28 

60 

88 

450 

582 

1,  032 

481 

241 

722 

61 

30 

91 

992 

853 

1,  845 

5 

19 

12 

31 

190 

194 

384 

195 

239 

434 

58 

63 

121 

443 

496 

939 

1 

5 

'j 

12 

59 

57 

116 

0 

0 

0 

59 

57 

116 
4, 142 

21 

97 

87 

184 

810 

1,360 

2,  170 

732 

900 

1,  632 

258 

82 

340 

1,800 

2,  342 

2 

13 

10 

23 

45 

45 

90 

41 

41 

82 

115 

93 

208; 

1  201 

179 

380 

3 

14 

10 

24 

60 

132 

192 

65 

95 

160 

203 

0 

203 

328 

227 

555 

11 

40 

74 

114 

857 

1,017 

1,  874 

451 

585 

1,036 

23 

22 

45 

1,331 

1,  624 

2,  955 

13 

72 

102 

174 

1,  599 

2, 101 

3,  700 

451 

674 

1, 125 

330 

38 

368 

2,  380 

2,813 

5,  193 

8 

30 

52 

82 

719 

1,029 

1,  748 

222 

249 

471 

52 

20' 

72 

9S3 

1,  298 

2,  291 

14 

77 

130 

207 

1,412 

1,  723 

3, 135 

4471 

983 

1,430 

95 

0 

95 

1,  954 

2,  706 

4,  660 

3 

11 

12 

23 

92 

124 

216 

106 

117 

223 

198 

241 

439 

1 161 

1. 

804 

1,004 

1 

1,  808 

1 

11,10015,06726, 167 

1  1  1 

5,  939 

i 

7,  680 ' 

13,  669 

1 

1,912 

580  2,  492 

1  1 

19,  001  23,  327 

42,  328 

1 

Table  4. — Classification  of  colored  students ,  hy  courses  of  study,  1897-98. 


| 

State. 

Students  in  clas¬ 
sical  courses. 

Students  in  sci¬ 
entific  courses. 

Students  in  Eng¬ 
lish  course. 

Students  in  busi¬ 
ness  course. 

Male. 

d 

d 

a 

o 

Total. 

Male. 

73 

a 

o 

Total. 

d 

Female. 

Total. 

d 

a 

Female. 

Total. 

Alabama . 

59 

32 

91 

4 

10 

14 

280 

403 

683 

5 

18 

23 

Arkansas . 

41 

39 

80 

10 

7 

17 

74 

102 

176 

8 

0 

8 

Delaware . 

2 

0 

2 

12 

5 

17 

District  of  Columbia . 

122 

201 

323 

0 

0 

0 

38 

41 

79 

52 

34 

86 

Florida . 

18 

15 

33 

o 

0 

0 

35 

105 

140 

Georgia . 

57 

41 

98 

83 

78 

161 

1  932 

1,  029 

1,  961  j 

5 

7 

12 

Illinois . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

33 

53 

0 

0 

0 

Indiana . 

36 

42 

78 

4 

Kentucky . 

15 

23 

38 

62 

163 

225 

84 

131 

215 

15 

2 

17 

Louisiana . 

48 

36 

84 

19 

19 

38 

317 

494 

!  811 

0 

0 

0 

Maryland . 

23 

13 

36 

47 

172 

219 

Mississippi . 

79 

58 

137 

17 

19 

36 

322 

397 

719 

Missouri . 

jSTew  Jersey  - _ _ _ _ 

16 

13 

29 

110 

141 1 

|  251 

38 

_  48 

1  86 

11 

6  ! 

17 

Kortli  Carolina . 

103 

28 

131 

43 

36  I 

!  79 

574 

536 

i,  no 

37 

0 

37 

Ohio . 

14 

7 

21 

24 

9  ! 

33 

45 

45  i 

90 

16 

5 

21 

Pennsylvania . 

148 

0 

148 

73 

97 

170 

6 

8 

14 

South  Carolina . 

64 

38 

102 

12 

22 

34 

452 

594  j 

1,046 

3 

6 

9 

Tennessee . . 

114 

‘  113 

227 

52 

49 

101 

155 

333 

488 

Texas  . 

35 

7 

42 

59 

51 

110 

191 

203 

394 

Virginia 

43 

46 

89 

5 

1  I 

6 

507 

777 

1,284 

I 

"West  Virginia..... _ _ 

j 

I 

| 

Total . 

! 

1,001 

710 

1,  711 

OI 

00 

652 

1 

1,200 

4, 184  j 

5,  540  : 

9,  724 

158 

86 

244 
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Table  5. — Number  of  normal  students  and  graduates  in  1897-98. 


State. 

Students  in  nor¬ 
mal  course. 

Graduates  of high- 
school  course. 

Graduates  of  nor¬ 
mal  course. 

Graduates  of  col¬ 
legiate  course. 

|  Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

'cS 

® 

Is 

9 

® 

Total. 

7s 

r2 

l 

o 

ft 

j 

j  Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Alabama . = . . . 

356 

226 

582 

1 

[ 

9 

10 

27 

39 

66 

1 

1 

2 

Arkansas . 

163 

103 

2G6 

8 

9 

17 

15 

17 

32 

21 

6 

27 

1 

1 

2 

2 

0 

2 

District  of  Columbia _ 

15 

53 

68 

37 

93 

130 

9 

32 

41 

7 

1 

8 

[Florida ... 

66 

106 

172 

2 

A 

6 

15 

10 

25 

Georgia . 

74 

309 

383 

37 

37 

74 

20 

62 

82 

6 

4 

10 

Illinois . 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Indiana 

25 

31 

56 

Kentucky 

81 

124 

208 

1 

4 

5 

13 

42 

55 

Louisiana . 

10 

44 

54 

11 

16 

27 

8 

19 

27 

4 

1 

5 

Maryland _ _ _ 

22 

26 

48 

3 

10 

13 

18' 

21 

39 

Mississippi . 

91 

98 

189 

23 

17 

40 

11 

15 

26 

3 

1 

4 

Missouri . 

71 

61 

132 

7 

18 

25 

12 

8 

20 

2 

3 

5 

New  Jersey  .. 

Korth.  Carolina . 

338 

506 

844 

49 

13 

62 

^8 

41 

109 

19 

0 

19 

Ohio . 

51 

52 

103 

9 

12 

21 

3 

6 

9 

13 

1 

14 

Pennsylvania . 

32 

49 

81 

6 

7 

13 

6 

7 

13 

28 

0 

28 

South ‘Carolina . 

102 

114 

216 

44 

45 

89 

16 

42 

58 

2 

1 

3 

Tennessee . 

232 

365 

597 

72 

.  78 

150 

44 

67 

111 

28 

5 

33 

Texas . 

11 

29 

40 

13 

29 

42 

O 

15 

18 

3 

0 

3 

Virginia . . . 

177 

138 

315 

17 

46 

63 

57 

53 

110 

4 

0 

4 

"West,  Virginia 

69 

80 

149 

1 

4 

5 

12 

6 

18 

Total .  1, 965  | 

1  1 

2,484 

4,449 

367 

486 

1 

853 

357 

502 

859 

143 

24 

167 

Table  6. — Colored  professional  students  and  graduates  in  1897-98. 


State. 

Students  in  pro¬ 
fessional  courses. 

Professional  students  and  graduates. 

rse 

ling. 

Theol¬ 

ogy- 

Law. 

Medi¬ 

cine. 

Den¬ 

tistry. 

Phar¬ 

macy. 

Nu 

trair 

Male. 

© 

3 

© 

Total. 

Students. 

Graduates. 

Students. 

Graduates. 

Students. 

Graduates. 

Students. 

|  Graduates. 

I  Students. 

Graduates. 

Students. 

Graduates. 

Alabama  ... _ 

86 

28 

114 

86 

5 

28 

5 

Arkansas . 

21 

0 

21 

21 

Delaware . . . 

. 

District  of  Columbia . 

296 

37 

333 

44 

6 

96 

t>5 

110 

32 

24 

5 

22 

7 

37 

17 

Florida . . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Georgia . . . 

97 

55 

!  152 

97 

16 

55  i 

2 

Illinois . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

""o’ 

0 

o' 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Indiana . 

I 

. 

Kentucky . . . 

18 

o 

18 

18 

...... 

! . 

Louisiana _ 

38 

3 

41 

21 

1 

17 

.... 

1  5 

3 

;;;; 

Maryland . 

Mississippi . 

3 

18 

21 

3 

18 

Missouri . 

New  Jersey . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0. 

0 

0 

0 

North  Carolina . 

117 

10 

127 

38 

4 

8 

2 

64 

10 

7 

1 

10 

2 

Ohio . 

18 

0 

18 

17 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0  i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Pennsylvania . 

47 

0 

47 

47 

16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

South  Carolina . 

50 

29 

79 

50 

! 

29 

Tennessee  . . 

231 

0 

231 

35 

5 

11 

2 

151 

31 

19  | 

4 

15 

3 

Texas . . 

15 

o 

15 

15 

9  ■ 

Virginia. . . 

68 

o 

68 

68 

4 

West  Virginia . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0  j 

0  1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total . 

1, 105 

180 

1,  285 

560  1 
1 

63  j 

116 

39 

342  J 

j 

43  j 

1 

9  j 

44 

11 

180  1 

26 
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Table  7. — Industrial  training  of  colored  students  in  1897-98. 


Pupils  receiving 
I  industrial 
training. 


Students  trained  in  industrial  branches. 


State. 

Male- 

Female. 

Total. 

fit 

©  £ 

©  s 

S  ® 

eS  ^ 
pH 

Carpentry. 

bio 

.3 

C3 

3 

O 

"C 

w 

bb 

'E 

© 

a> 

cS 

3 

|  Painting. 

Tin  or  sheet- 
metal  work. 

Forging. 

a 

© 

A 

©  3 
.9  8 
a  £ 
© 
cS 

S 

. 

b® 

.9 

3 

a 

© 

0 

m 

Printing. 

bi) 

0 

© 

m 

Cooking. 

Other  trades. 

Alabama . . . 

1, 273 

850 

2, 123 

609 

230 

5 

5 

27 

12: 

55 

35 

!  55 

61 

330 

97 

831 

Arkansas . . 

134 

198 

332 

28 

24 

6 

12 

g 

5 

1  29 

140 

111 

16 

Delaware . 

26 

14 

40 

6 

14 

2 

2 

2 

12 

District  of  Columbia. . 

151 

117 

268 

0 

80 

8 

3 

10 

48 

74 

40 

Florida . 

75 

204 

279 

16 

39 

5 

.... 

5 

153 

84 

Georgia . 

431 

1,  821 

2,  252 

71 

249 

4 

2 

19 

33 

13 

76 

1,  689 

162 

102 

Illinois . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

"6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

*6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Indiana . 

Kentucky  ...: . 

97 

228 

323 

63 

7 

2 

69 

40 

175 

Louisiana . 

313 

269 

582 

92 

154 

13 

1  7 

50 

29 

204 

40 

70 

Maryland _ .... _ _ 

47 

i  172 

219 

10 

9 

2 

I  10' 

5 

4 

134 

134 

7 

Mississippi . . 

287 

1  405 

692 

97 

88 

4 

15 

47 

56 

331 

137 

63 

Missouri . 

94 

!  142 

236 

39 

20 

12 

17 

142 

New  Jersey . . . . . 

22 

!  57 

79 

8 

22 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

”2 

0 

18 

20 

4 

North  Carolina . 

486 

870 

1,  356 

60 

212 

24 

13 

10 

40 

4 

17 

36 

722 

128 

282 

Ohio . 

111 

59 

170 

7 

38 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

38 

0 

43 

41 

53 

30 

Pennsy  lvania ......... 

104 

146 

250 

28 

15 

1  16 

14 

42 

70 

65 

South  Carolina . 

551 

892 

1,443 

48 

248 

50 

50 

48 

50' 

18 

65 

733 

289 

117 

Tennessee . 

177 

,  664 

841 

6 

53 

8 

4! 

82 

569 

94 

85 

Ton  as _ _ 

300 

620 

920 

10 

118 

1 

I 

7 

j  23 

68 

627 

117 

28 

Virginia . 

698  1. 119 

1,  815 

129 

1001 

13 

14 

10 

21 

16 

'  18 

43 

769 

262 

539 

West  Virginia . 

56 

1  124 

180 

52 

8 

1 

4 

40 

5 

124 

44 

Total . 

5,  431  8,  969 

14,  400  1,  260 

i 

1,  804 

107 

94 

130 

47 

"i 

222 

219 

1 

685 

6,  923 

1,922 

2,414 

1 

Table  8. — Financial  summary  of  the  161  colored  schools. 


State. 

Value  of  benefac- 
tions  or  be¬ 
quests,  1897-98. 

Alabama . 

Arkansas . 

Delaware . 

$47, 922 
2,  220 
200 
450 
18 

41,  673 
0 

District  of  Columbia  . . 
Florida . 

Georgia . 

Illinois . 

Indiana . 

Kentucky . 

28, 113 
3,  846 

Louisiana . 

Maryland . 

Mississippi . 

874 

Missouri . 

New  Jersey . 

0 

15,  032 

North  Carolina . 

Ohio . . . . . 

Pennsylvania . 

20.  000 
4,  627 
12,  695 

South  Carolina . 

Tennessee . 

Texas  . 

Virginia . 

221,  722 

W  est  V  irgi  nia . 

Total . 

399,  392 

V olumes  in  library . 

Value  of  library. 

Value  of  grounds, 
buildings,  furni¬ 
ture,  and  scien¬ 
tific  apparatus. 

Amount  of  State 
or  municipal 
aid. 

Amount  received 
from  tuition 
fees. 

Amount  received 
from  production 
funds. 

Amount  received 
from  sources 
unclassified. 

Total  income  for 
the  year  1897-98. 

19, 185 

$13,  795 

$501, 137 

$7,  850 

$99,  847 

$4,  969 

$54,  781 

$167, 447 

6,  840 

5,  900 

183,  250 

5,  025 

6,  058 

4,337 

6,  698 

22, 118 

500 

500 

20,  000 

4.  600 

4,  600 

16,  965 

15,  600 

895,  800 

60; 475 

7,  000 

8,625 

11,  500 

87,  600 

1,264 

1,  850 

341,000 

4,000 

1,331 

19,  042 

1  24, 373 

31, 303 

28,  375 

1,055,352 

1,  300 

14, 124 

20,360 

40, 827 

76,  611 

175 

265 

2,  800 

1,  400 

1,  400 

480 

500 

2,  500 

!  16, 171 

15,  935 

181,  742 

j  5, 289 

5,  547 

5,  073 

6,  272 

22, 181 

11,898 

10,  079 

549,  553 

12, 120 

2,  650 

6,  600 

22,  557 

43,  927 

5.  300 

5,  425 

96,  000 

!  10, 800 

1,575 

1,000 

12,  990 

26,  365 

17,  920 

15,  700 

467,  200 

49,198 

5,  366 

6,815 

23,  894 

85,  273 

3,  525 

4,  571 

164,  300 

21,  975 

1,  742 

3,  033 

26,  750 

50 

25 

2,  000 

i  4, 000 

0 

0 

832 

4,  832 

19, 316 

18, 725 

525, 105 

i  23, 672 

11, 908 

650 

41,  507 

77, 737 

6,  600 

7,  500 

135,  000 

|  17, 800 

1,750 

1,447 

4,  830 

25, 827 

18,  453 

18, 400 

234,  000 

0 

1,250 

30, 000 

10,  000 

41, 250 

9,  500 

7,  725 

270, 000 

2. 150 

9, 147 

2,  228 

22, 583 

36, 108 

21,  838 

21,  563 

853, 600 

5,  622 

16.  044 

3,154 

49,  241 

74,  061 

6,  355 

6,  665 

265, 000 

!  1, 200 

4,810 

22,  231 

28,  241 

17, 825 

11,150 

1, 132,  300 

!  41, 546 

7,  096 

37, 376 

116,  742 

202,  760 

5,  682 

5,  660 

110, 000 

16,  000 

341 

1,  376 

7,  000 

24,  717 

237, 145 

215,908 

1 

,  7,987,439 

1 

296,022 

i 

197,  586 

134,  010 

l 

476,  560 

1,104, 178 
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Table  9. — Population  10  years  of  age  and  over,  and  number  and  per  cent  who  could  not 

read  and  write. 


States  and  Terri¬ 


tories. 


Total. 


United  States. !47,  413, 559 


North  Atlantic  Di¬ 
vision  . 

South  Atlantic  Di¬ 
vision  . 

South  Central  Di¬ 
vision  . 

North  Central  Di- 


13,  888,  377 

6,  415,  921 

7,  799,  487 


vision . 

Western  Division . 

North  Atlantic  Di¬ 
vision  : 

Maine . 

New  Hampshire . 

Vermont . 

Massachusetts  .. 
Rhode  Island.... 

Connecticut . 

New  York . 

New  Jersey . 

Pennsylvania  . . . 
South  Atlantic  Di¬ 
vision  : 

Delaware. - ... 

Maryland - 

District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  . . . 

Virginia . 

West  Virginia  .. 
North  Carolina.. 
South  Carolina . . 

Georgia . 

Florida . 

South  Central  Di¬ 
vision  : 


116,  909,  613 
j  2,400,161 


541,  662 
315,  497 
271, 173 
1,  839,  607 
281,959 
609,  830 
4,  822,  392 
1, 143, 123 
4,  063, 134 


131,967 
798,  605 

188,  567 
1,  211,  934 
549,  538 
1, 147,  446 
802,  406 
1,302,  208 
283,  250 


Kentucky . 

Tennessee. . . 

Alabama . 

Mississippi  .... 

Louisiana . . 

Texas  . 

Arkansas . . 

Oklahoma . 

North  Central  Di¬ 
vision  : 


1,  360,  031 
1,  276,  631 
1,  069,  545 
902, 028 
794,  683 
1,  564,  755 
787,  113 
44,  701 


Ohio . 

Indiana . 

Illinois . 

Michigan . 

Wisconsin... - 

Minnesota . 

Iowa . 

Missouri . 

North  Dakota  . . . 
South  Dakota  . . . 

Nebraska . 

Kansas . 

W estern  Division : 

Montana . 

Wyoming . 

Colorado . 

New  Mexico  .... 

Arizona . 

Utah . 

Nevada . 

Idaho  . 

Washington . 

Oregon  . 

California  . . . 


2,  858.  659 

1,  674,  028 

2,  907,  671 
1,  619,  035 
1,  258,  390 

962,  350 
1,441,308 
1,  995,  638 
129, 452 
236,  208 
771, 659 
1,  055,  215 

107,  811 
47, 765 
327,  896 
112, 541 
'  46,076 
147,  227 
38,  225 
62,  721 
275,  639 
244,  374 
989,  896 


1890. 

•  1880. 

1870. 

Illiterates. 

Illiterates. 

Illiterates. 

Number. 

Per 

cent. 

Total. 

Number. 

Per 

cent. 

Total. 

Number. 

Per 

cent. 

6,  324,  702 

13.3 

36,  761,607 

6,  239,  958 

17.0 

28,  228,  945 

5,  658, 144 

20.0 

859,  989 

6.2 

11,  270,  090 

609,  369 

6.2 

9,  430,  802 

712,  277 

7.6 

1,  981,  888 

30.9 

5,  286,  645 

2, 129,  830 

40.3 

4,  207,  398 

1,  943, 166 

46.2 

2,  318,  871 

29.7 

6,  076,  243 

2,  402,  589 

39.5 

4,  548,  220 

2,  024,  395 

44.5 

964, 268 

5.  7 

12,  760,  841 

853,  020 

6.7 

9,  292,  434 

865,  917 

9.3 

199,  686 

8.3 

1,367,788 

j  155, 150 

11.3 

750, 101 

112,389 

15.0 

29,  587 

5.  5 

519,  669 

22,170 

4.3 

493,  847 

19,  052 

3.9 

21,  476 

6.8 

286,  188 

14,  302 

5.0 

260,  426 

9,  926 

3.8 

18, 154 

6.  7 

264,  052 

15,  837 

6.0 

258,  751 

17,  706 

6.8 

114,  468 

6.  2 

1,  432, 183 

92,  980 

6.5 

1, 160,  666 

97,  742 

8.4 

27,  525 
32, 194 

9.8 

220, 461 

24,  793 

11.2 

173, 751 
425,  896 

21,  921 

12.  6 

5.3 

497,  303 

28,  424 

5.7 

29.  616 

7.0 

266,  911 

5.  5 

3,  981,  428 

209,  600 

5.5 

3,  378,  959 

239,  271 

7.1 

74,  321 
275, 353 

6.5 

865,  591 

53,  249 

6.2 

680,  687 

54,  687 

8.0 

6.8 

3,  203,  215 

228,  014 

7.1 

2,  597,  809 

222,  356 

8.6 

18,  878 

14.3 

110,  856 

19,  414 

17.  5 

92,  586 

23, 100 

25.0 

125,  376 

15.7 

695,364 

134, 448 

19.3 

575,  439 

135,  499 

23.6 

24,  884 

13.2 

136,  907 

25,  778 

18.8 

100,  453 

28,  719 

28.6 

365,  736 

30.2 

1,  059,  034 

430, 352 

40.6 

890,  056 

445,  893 

50.1 

79, 180 

14.4 

428, 587 

85, 376 

19.9 

308.  424 

81,  490 

26.4 

409,  703 

35.7 

959,  951 

463,  975 

48.3 

769.  629 

397,  690 

51.7 

360,  705 

45.  0 

667,  456 

369,  848 

55.  4 

503,  763 
835,  929 

290,  379 

57.6 

518, 706 

39.8 

1.  043,  840 

520,  416 

49.9 

468, 593 

56.1 

78,  720 

27.8 

184.  650 

80, 183 

43.4 

131, 119 

71,  803 

54.8 

294,  381 

21.6 

1, 163,  498 

348,  392 

29.  9 

930, 136 

332, 176 

35.7 

340, 140 

26.6 

1,  062, 130 

410,722 

38.7 

890,  872 

364,  697 

40.9 

438,  535 

41.0 

851,  780 

433,  447 

50.9 

706, 802 

383, 012 

54.2 

360,  613 

40.0 

753,  693 

373,  201 

49.5 

581,  206 

313,  310 

53.9 

364, 184 

45.8 

649,  070 

318, 380 

49. 1 

526,  392 

276, 158 

52.5 

308,  873 

19.7 

1,  064, 196 

316,  432 

29.7 

571, 075 

221,  703 

38.8 

209,  745 

26.6 

531,  876 

202, 015 

38.0 

341, 737 

133,  339 

39.0 

2,  400 

5.  4 

149,  843 

5.2 

2,399,367 

131, 847 

5.5 

1,  953,  374 

173, 172 

8.9 

105,  829 

6.3 

1,  468,  095 

2,  269,  315 

110,  761 

7.  5 

1, 197,  936 

127, 124 

10.6 

152,  634 

5.2 

145,  397 

6.  4 

1,  809,  606 

133, 584 

7.4 

95,  914 

5.9 

1,  236,  686 

63,  723 

5.2 

873,  763 

53, 127 

6.1 

84,  745 

6.7 

965,  712 

55,  558 

5.8 

751,  704 

55,  441 

7.4 

58,  057 

6.0 

559,  977 

34,  546 

6.2 

305,  568 

24,  413 

8.0 

52,  061 

3.6 

1, 181,  641 

46,  609 

3.9 

837,  959 

45,  671 

5.5 

181,  368 

9.1 

1,  557,  631 

208, 754 

13.4 

1,  205,  568 

222, 411 

18.5 

7,  743 
9,  974 

6.0 

4.2 

}  99,849 

4,  821 

4.8 

10,  640 

1,563 

14.7 

24,  021 

3. 1 

318, 271 

11,  528 

3.6 

88,265 

4,  861 

5.  5 

42, 079 

4.0 

704,  297 

39, 476 

5.6 

258,  051 

24,  550 

9.5 

5,  8S4 

5.5 

31.989 

1,707 

5.3 

18, 170 

918 

5.1 

1,630 

3.4 

16, 479 

556 

3.4 

8,  059 

602 

7.5 

17. 180 

5.2 

158,  220 

10,  474 

6.6 

30,  349 

6,  823 

22.5 

50,  070 

44.5 

87,  966 

57, 156 

65.0 

66,  464 

52,  220 

78.6 

10, 785 

23.4 

32,  922 

5,  842 

17.7 

8,237 

2,  753 

32.4 

8,  232 

5.6 

97, 194 

8,826 

9.1 

56, 515 

7,  363 

33.0 

4,  897 

12.8 

50,  666 

4,  069 

8.0 

36,  655 

872 

2.4 

3,225 

5. 1 

25,  005 

1,778 

7.1 

13, 189 

3,388  | 

25.7 

11,778 

4.3 

55,  720 

3,  889 

7.0 

■17,  334 

1,307  j 

7.5 

10, 103 

4.1 

ISO,  565 

7,  423 

5.  7 

64,  685 

4,427  ! 

6.8 

75,  902 

7.7 

681,  062 

53,  430 

7.8 

430,  444 

31,716 

7.4 

2486 
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Table  10. —  White  population  10  years  of  age  and  over,  and  number  and  per  cent  ivlio 

could  not  read  and  write. 


1890. 

1880. 

1870. 

States  and  Terri- 

Illiterates. 

Illiterates. 

Illiterates. 

tories. 

Total. 

Number. 

Per 

cent. 

Total. 

Number. 

Per 

cent. 

Total. 

Number. 

Per 

cent. 

United  States  . 

41, 931,  074 

3,  212,  574 

7.7 

32, 160,  400 

3,  019,  080 

9.4 

24,  717,  870 

2,  851,911 

North  Atlantic  Di- 

vision . 

13,  658,  519 

810,  091 

5.9 

11,  086, 104 

654,  817 

5.9 

9,  285,  812 

672,077 

7.2 

South  Atlantic  Di- 

vision  . 

4, 109.  269 

595,  952 

14.5 

3,  312,  920 

647,  085 

19.5 

2,  655,  333 

623,  386 

23.5 

South  Central  Di- 

vision . . . 

North  Central  Di- 

5,  347,  099 

817,  031 

15.3 

4,  068,  790 

877,344 

21.6 

3,  014,  773 

705,  630 

23.4 

vision  . 

16,  560,  840 

849,  843 

5.1 

12,  466,  565 

731,  804 

5.9 

9,  088,  051 

750,  633 

8.3 

■Western  Division. 

2,  255,  347 

139,  657 

6.2 

1,226,021 

108,  030 

8.8 

673, 901 

100, 185 

14.9 

Korth  Atlantic  Di- 

vision : 

540, 157 
314,  913 

29, 108 
21,340 

5.  4 

518, 011 

21, 758 

4.2 

492, 128 
259,  904 

18,  874 

3.8 

N  e  w  Hampshire . 

6.8 

285,  594 

14,  208 

5.0 

9,  831 

3.8 

270,  385 
1,820,  012 

17,  986 
111,442 

6.7 

263,  245 
1,416,767 

15, 681 
90,  658 

6.  0 

257,  993 
1, 148,  990 

17,  584 
95,  578 

6.8 

Massachusetts  . . 

6.1 

6.4 

8.3 

Hhode  Island. . . . 

275,  629 

26,  355 

9.6 

215, 158 

23,  544 

10.  9* 

169,  479 

21,  029 

12.4 

Connecticut . 

599,  346 

30,  536 

5.1 

487, 780 

26,  763 

!  5.5 

417, 804 
3,  336, 198 
656,  972 

27,  913 

6.7 

4,  760,  282 
1,  103,  786 
3,  974,  009 

255,  498 

5.  4 

3,  927,  603 
835, 385 

208, 175 
44,  049 
209,  981 

5.  3 

228,  424 

6.8 

Hew  Jersey . 

63, 163 

5.7 

K  Q 

5.  3 

46,  386 

7.1 

Pennsylvania  . . . 
South  Atlantic  Di- 

254,  663 

6.4 

3, 136,  561 

6.7 

2,  546,  344 

206,  458 

8.1 

vision : 

110, 359 
637,  499 

8  126 

7  4 

91  611 

8,  346 

9. 1 

76,  016 

11,  280 
46,  792 

14.8 

Maryland . 

District  of  Co¬ 

44'  653 

7.0 

5U,  086 

44, 316 

1  8.1 

447,  731 

10.4 

lumbia  . 

127,  526 

3,495 
105,  058 
68,  188 

2.7. 

91,872 
630,  584 

1  410, 141 

608,806 

3,988 

4.3 

66,  620 

4,  876 

7.3 

Virginia . 

756,  252 

13.  9 

114, 692 

18.2 

527,432 

123,  538 
71,  493 

23.4 

West  Virginia  . . 

524,  801 

13.0 

75, 237  1 

j  18.3 

295,  519 

24.2 

North  Carolina.. 

754,  857 

173,722 

23.0 

192, 032 

31.5 

497, 132 

166,  397 

33.5 

South  Carolina.. 

332, 174 

59,  443 

17.9 

2-72,  706 

59,  777 

|  21.9 

213, 794 

55, 167 

25.8 

Pirpfn’a'ia 

701, 585 
164, 216 

114,  691 
18,  516 

16.  3 

563,  977 
99, 137 

128,  934 

22.9 

462,  718 

124,  939 
18,  904 

27.0 

Florida . 

South  Central  Di¬ 

11.3 

19,  763 

19.9 

68,  371 

27.6 

vision  : 

Kentucky . 

I  1,162,342 

183, 851 

15.8 

973, 275 

214,497 

22.0 

773,  653 

201,  077 

26.0 

Tennessee . 

966, 831 

172, 169 

17.8 

790, 744 

216,  227 

27.3 

665,  390 

178,  727 

26.9 

Alabama . 

590, 115 

107, 335 

18.2 

452,  722 

111,767 

24.7 

377, 967 

92,  059 

24.4 

Mississippi . 

385,  099 

45,  755 

11.9 

328,  296 

53,  448 

10.  3 

276, 132 

48, 028 

17.4 

Louisiana . 

402, 041 
1,228,601 
569,  659 

80,  939 

20.1 

320,  917 

58, 951 
123, 912 
98,  542 

18.4 

264,  033 

50,  749 

19.2 

Tex  as 

132,  389 
93,  090 

10.  8 

808, 931 
393, 905 

15.3 

401,110 
256,  488 

70,  895 

17.  7 

Arkansas  . 

16.  3 

25.  0 

" 

64,  095 

25.0 

Oklahoma _ _ _ 

42, 411 

1,  503 

3.  5 

• 

North  Central  Di¬ 

vision  : 

Ohio . 

2,789,479 

132,  244 

4.7 

2,339,528 

115,  491 

4.9 

1,  906,  494 

152,383 

8.0 

Indiana . 

1,638.334 

94,  334 

5.8 

j  1,438,955 

100, 398 

7.0 

1,179,792 

118,761 

10.1 

Illinois . 

2,861.671 

140, 219 
91,  076 
82.  884 

4.9 

2,234,478 

1,219,906 

961,433 

132,426 

5.9 

1,788,175 

123,  624 

6.9 

Michigan . 

1, 602,  474 

5.  7 

58,  932 
54,233 

4.8 

861,  523 
749, 181 

48,649 

5.6 

Wisconsin . 

1,253,594 

6.6 

5.6 

54,845 

7.3 

Minnesota . 

957,662 

56,  966 

5.9 

557, 183 

33,506 

44,337 

152,510 

6.  0  ! 

304,  418 

23,941 

7.9 

Town, 

1,432,849 
1,881,478 
128,  998 
234,  979 

49,  828 
133, 806 

3.  5 

1,174,063 
1,  453,  238 

3.  8  ! 

833, 698 
1, 122,  175 

44,145  ! 
161,763  ! 

5.3 

Missouri . 

7.1 

10.5  ; 

14.4 

North  Dakota. .. 
South  Dakota . . . 

7,  528 
9,  564 

5.8 

4.1 

}  98, 348 

4,157 

4.2  | 

9,766 

914 

9.4 

Nebraska, . 

762, 144 

21,  578 

2.8 

316,  312 

10,  926 

3.  5  I 

87,  562 

4,630  j 

5.3 

Kansas . 

1,017,178 

29,  719 

2.9 

673, 121 

24,  888  I 

3.7 

245,  267 

16,978  1 

6.9 

W estern  Division : 

1 

Montana . 

103,  264 
46,  436 
321,  059 

4,232 

1,  408 

4. 1 

28,  986 

631 

2.2 

15,  925 

643  ! 

4.0 

Wyoming . 

3.  0 

15,  240 
155,  456 

374 

2.5  i 

7,  709 

481 

6.2 

Colorado . 

15, 474 

4.8  j 

9,  906 
49,  547 

6.4 

29, 819 

6,  564 

22.0 

New  Mexico  . . .  .1 

104, 103 

43, 265 

41.6 

79,  767 

62.2 

65,  224 

51,140 

78.4 

Arizona . 

42,  482 

8,953 

21.1 

28,  634 

4.  824 

16.8 

8,170 

2,  729 

7,  097 

33.3 

Utah*... . ! 

145, 437 

7,  407 

5. 1 

95,  876 

8,137 

8.5 

55,  828 

12.7 

Nevada . 1 

32,  289 

1,356 

4.2 

42,  595 

1,  915 

4.5 

33, 175 

653 

2.0 

Idaho . ! 

60,  446 

2,119 

3.  5 

21,481 

784 

3.6 

8,  839 

486 

5.5 

Washington  . ...| 

267,  747 

8,  261 

3.1 

49, 269 

1,429 

2.9 

15,  873 

823 

5.2 

Oregon . .  1 

232, 925 

6,  946 

3.0 

119,  482 

4,  343 

3.6 

60, 846 

3,  411 

5.6 

California . 

1 

899, 159 

40,  233 

4.  5 

589, 235 

26,090 

4.4 

372,  493 

1 

26, 158 

7.0 
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Table  11. — Colored  population  10  years  of  age  and  over  and  number  and  per  cent  who 

could  not  read  and  write. 


1890. 

1880. 

1870. 

States  artel  Terri- 

Illiterates. 

Illiterates. 

Illiterates. 

tories. 

Total. 

Number. 

Per 

cent. 

Total- 

Number. 

Per 

cent. 

Total. 

Number. 

|  Per 
cent. 

United  States. 

5, 482,  485 

3, 112, 128 

56.8 

4,  601,  207 

3,  220, 878 

70.0 

3,  511,  075 

2, 806, 233 

79.9 

North  Atlantic  Di- 

229,  858 

49,  898 

21.7 

183, 986 

44, 552 

24.  2 

144,  980 

40,  200 

27.7 

South  Atlantic  Di- 

2,  306,  652 

1,  385,  936 

60. 1 

1,  973,  725 

1,  482,  745 

75.1 

1,  552,  065 

1,  319,  780 

85.0 

South  Central  Di- 

vision . 

North  Central  Di- 

2,  452,  388 

1,  501,  840 

61.2 

2,  007,  453 

1,525,  245 

76.0 

1,533,447 

1,  318,  765 

86.0 

848,  773 
144,  814 

114,  425 

32.-8 

41.5 

294,  276 
141,  767 

121,  216 

41.2 

204,  383 
76,  200 

115,  284 
12,  204 

56.4 

W  estern  -Division . 

60,  029 

47, 120 

33.2 

16.0 

North  Atlantic  Di- 

vision : 

1,  505 
584 

479 

136 

31.8 

23.3 

1,658 

594 

412 

94 

24.  8 

1,719 

522 

178 

10.3 

18.2 

New  Hampshire . 

15.8 

95 

788 
19,  595 

168 
3,  026 

21.3 

15.4 

807 
15,  416 

156 
2,  322 

19.  3 

758 

122 

16. 1 

Massachusetts . . 

15.1 

11,676 

2, 164 

18.5 

Phode  Island  ... 

6,  830 

1,170 

18.5 

5,303 

1,  249 

23.6 

4,  272 

892 

20.9 

Connecticut . 

10,  484 

1,658 

15.8 

9,  523 

1,661 

17.4 

-  8, 092 

1,703 

21.0 

62, 110 

11,  413 

18.  4 

53,  825 
30,  206 

11,  425 
9,  200 

SI.  2 

42,  761 
23,  715 

10,  847 
8,  301 

25.4 

New  Jersey . 

39,  337 

11, 158 

28.4 

30.5 

35.4 

Pennsylvania . . . 
South  Atlantic  Di- 

89, 125 

20,  690 

23.2 

66,  654 

18,  033 

27.1 

51,  465 

15,  898 

30.9 

vision : 

21,  608 
161, 106 

10,  692 
SO,  723 

49.5 

50.1 

19,  245 
151, 278 

11, 068 
SO,  172 

57.  5 

16,  570 
127,  708 

11,  820 
88,  707 

71.3 

69.5 

Maryland . 

District  of  Co¬ 

59.6 

lumbia  . 

61,  041 
455,  682 
24,  737 

21,  389 
260,  678 
10,  992 

35.0 

57.2 

44.4 

45,  036 
428,  450 
18,446 

21,  790 
315,  660 
10,139 

48.  4 

33,  833 
362,  624 
12,  905 

23,  843 

70.5 
88.  9 

Virginia  . 

73.2 

322,  355 
9,  997 

West  Virginia  .. 

55.  0 

77.4 

North  Carolina. . 

392,  589  ' 

235,  981 

60.1 

351, 145 

271,  943 

77.4 

272,  497 

231,  293 

84.8 

South  Carolina.. 

470, 232 

301,  262 

64.1 

394,  750 

310, 071 

78.5 

289,  969 

235,212 

81.1 

Georgia _ 

Florida..,. 

!  600, 623 

119, 034 

404,  015 
60,  204 

67.3 

50.6 

479,  863 
85,  513 

391,  482 
60, 420 

81.6 

70.7 

373,211 
82,  748 

343,  654 
52,  899 

92.1 

84.1 

South  Central  Di¬ 

vision  : 

Kentucky . 1 

197,  689 

110, 530 

55.  9 

190,  223 

133,  895 

70.4 

156, 483 

131, 099 

83.8 

Tennessee . 

309,  800 

167,  971 

54.2 

271,  386 

194,  495 

71.7 

225, 482 

185,  970 

82.4 

Alabama . 

479,  430 

331,  260 

69.1 

399,  058 
425,  397 

321, 680 

80.6 

328,  835 

290,  953 

88.1 

Mississippi . 1 

516,  929 

314,  858 

60.9 

319,  753 
259, 429 

75.2 

305,  074 
262,  359 

265,  282 

87.0 

Louisiana . 

392,  642 

283,  245 

72.1 

328,153 

79.1 

225,  409 

85.9 

Texas . J 

336, 154 
217,  454 

176,  484 
116,  655 

52.  5 

255,  265 
|  137, 971 

192,  520 
103,  473 

75.4 

169,  965 

150,  808 
69,  244 

88.7 

81.2 

Arkansas . .  [ 

Oklahoma . i 

53.6 

39.2 

75.  0 

85,  249 

2,  290 

897 

North  Central  Di- 

j 

*  vision : 

Ohio . j 

69, 180 

17,  599 

25.4 

59,  839 

16,  356 

1 

27.3  j 

46,  880 

20,  789  . 

44.3 

Indiana . J 

35,  694 

11,495 
12,  415 
4,  838 

32.2 

29, 140 

10,  363 

35.6 

18, 144 

8,363 

46.1 

Illinois 

46,  000 
16,  561 

27.0 

29.2 

34,  837 
16,  780 

12,  971 

4,  791 

37  2 

21,  431 
12,  240 

9,930 
4,  478 

46.5 

36.6 

Michigan . 1 

28!  5 

Wisconsin . 

4,  796 

1,761 

36.7 

4,  279 

1,  325 

31.0 

2,  523 

596 

23.6 

Minnesota . 

4,  688 

1,091 

23.3 

2,  794 

1,040 

37/2 

1,150 

4,  261 
83,  393 

472 

41.0 

Iowa . . 

8,  459 
114, 160 

2,  233 
47,  562 

26.4 

41.7 

7, 578 
104,  393 

2,  272 
56,  244 

30.  0 

1,526 

60,648 

35.8 

72.7 

Missouri . ! 

53.9 

North  Dakota. . .  j 
South  Dakota. . . 

454 

1,  229 

215 

410 

47.4 

33.4 

}  1, 501 

664 

44.2 

874 

649 

74.3 

Nebraska . 

9,  515 

2, 446 

25.7 

1.959 

602 

30.7 

703 

231 

32.9 

Kansas . | 

Western  Division :  j 

38,  037 

12,  360 

32.5 

31,176 

14,  588 

46.8 

12,  784 

7,  572 

59.1 

Montana . ] 

4,  547 

1,652 

36.3 

3,003 

1,  239 

1,076 

35.8 

2,  245 

275 

12.2 

Wyoming . 

1,319 

6,  837 

222 

16.8 

182 

14.7 

350 

121 

34.6 

Colorado . 1 

1,  708 

6.  805 

25.0 

2,  764 

568 

20.5 

530 

259 

48.9 

New  Mexico  ....! 

8,  438 

80.6 

8, 199 

7,  559 

92.2 

1,240 

1,080 

87.1 

Arizona . 

3,  594 

1,  790 

1,  829 
825 

50.9 

4,  288 

1,  318 

1,  018 

23.7 

67 

24 

35.8 

Utah . . . 

46. 1 

689 

52.3 

687 

266  1 

38.  7 

Nevada . 

5,  936 

2,  275 

7,  892 

3,  541 

1, 106 
3,517 

59.7 

8,  071 

3,  524 

6,  451 

2, 154 

26.7 

3,480 

4,  350 

219 

6.  3 

Idaho _ _ 

48.6 

S94 

28.2 

2,  902 
484 

66.  7 

Washington  .... 

44.  6 

2,  460 

38.1 

1,461 

33.1 

Oregon . 

11,449 

90,737 

3, 157 

27.  8 

11,  083 
91,  827 

3,080 
27,  340 

27.8 

3,  839 

1,016 

5,  558 

26.5 

California . 

35,  669 

39.3 

29.8 

57,  951 

9.6 
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Table  12. — Schools  for  the  education  of  the  colored 


State  and  post- 
office. 

Name  of  school. 

Religious 

denom¬ 

ination. 

Teachers. 

Pupils  enrolled. 

White. 

Col¬ 

ored. 

Total. 

Total. 

Elemen¬ 

tary 

grades. 

Male. 

Female.  | 

6 

Female. 

Male. 

j  Female. 

9 

Female. 

1 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

s 

9 

S° 

1  1 

154 

ALABAMA. 

1 

Non  sect  . . 

1 

7 

3 

2 

13 

98 

115 

98 

115 

1 

2 

. do . 

Huntsville  Graded  and  In- 

Nonsect  .. 

0 

0 

:  i 

1 

21 

62 

100 

22 

15 

dustrial  School. 

3 

Nonsect  . . 

o 

o 

i 

1 

2 

100 

125 

80 

91 

4 

Cong . 

0 

6 

o 

1 

7 

86 1 

100 

56 

34 

1 

ored  Students,  a 

5 

N  ormal . 

Agricultural  and  Meehan- 

Nonsect  .. 

0 

0 

17 

17 

34 

198 

260 

123 

154 

ical  College. 

6 

Cong . 

1 

5 

l 

1 

8 

150 

174 

90 

102 

7 

Alabama  Baptist  University  * 

Bapt. . 

0 

2 

5 

2 

9 

142| 

201 

46 

94 

8 

Cong . 

6 

14 

0! 

1 

21 

256 

316 

208 

291 

9 

Presb . 

1 

0 

:  o1 

0 

1 

8 

0 

0 

0 

10 

Bapt . 

1  i 

3 

30 

45 

24 

26 

11 

Tuskegee . 

Tuskeuee  Normal  and  In- 

Non  sect . . 

0 

0 

52 

33 

85 

716 

331 

389 

155 

dustrial  Institute. 

ARKANSAS. 

! 

12 

Arkadelphia . 

Arkadelphia  Academy . 

Bapt . 

0 

0 

1 

3 

4 

34 

43 

7 

5 

. do . 

Shorter  University  a . 

13 

Little  Rock . 

Arkansas  Baptist  College. . . 

Bapt . 

1 

0 

2 

3 

6 

91 

76 

51 

56 

14 

. do . 

Philander  Smith  College  .... 

M.  E . 

2 

3 

3 

3 

11 

137 

140 

23 

21 

15 

. do . 

Union  High  School . 

Nonsect  . . 

2 

1 

3 

78 

176 

55 

128 

16 

Mavnolia. . 

Columbia  High  School . 

Bapt . 

0 

0 

1 

2 

3 

50 

53 

30 

40 

17 

Pine  Bluff . 

Branch  Normal  College . 

Non  sect  .. 

2 

0 

3 

2 

7 

127 

63 

0 

0 

18 

Southland . 

Southland  College  and  Nor¬ 

Friends... 

3 

4 

2 

9 

85 

80 

70 

60 

mal  Institute.* 

DELAWARE. 

19 

Dover . 

State  College  for  Colored 

Nonsect  . . 

6 

1 

7 

33 

14 

6 

3 

Students. 

DISTRICT  OF  CO¬ 

LUMBIA. 

20 

"Washington . 

High  School  (colored) . 

Nonsect  . . 

0 

0 

16 

11 

27 

220 

470 

0 

0 

21 

. do . 

Howard  University _ 

Nonsect  . . 

45 

1 

!  22 

8 

76 

478 

136 

88 

96 

22 

. do . 

Normal  School  (colored)  .... 

Non  sect  .. 

0 

0 

0 

6 

6 

188 

254 

175 

211 

23 

. do . 

Wayland  Seminary  and  Col¬ 

"Rapt _ 

3 

3 

4 

2 

12 

79 

62 

24 

21 

lege. 

FLORIDA. 

24 

j  Fernandina . 

i  District  School  No.  1 . . 

Nonsect 

1 

5 

6 

150 

170 

142 

158 

25 

i  Jacksonville . 

Cookman  Institute . 

M.  E . 

5 

7 

93 

71 

75 

56 

26 

i . do . 

Edward  Waters  College . 

A.  M.  E. .. 

l  2 

1  1 

3 

4 

52 

46 

47 

39 

|  Live  Oak . 

Florida  Institute  a . 

!.. 

27 

Ocala . 

Emerson  Memorial  Home 

M.  E . 

2 

2 

0 

69 

0 

69 

and  School. 

28 

j  Orange  Park 

Orange  Park  Normal  and 

Cong . 

2 

5 

0 

0 

7 

34 

35 

13 

17 

Manual  Training  School. 

29 

Tallahassee . 

Florida  State  Normal  and 

Nonsect  .. 

0 

0 

6 

5 

11 

•68 

150 

31 

74 

1  Industrial  College. 

1  GEORGIA. 

30 

Athens . 

Tern  el  Academy . 

"Rapt, . 

1 

4 

5 

93 

128 

74 

104 

31 

Knox  Institute . 

Cone; . 

3 

4 

7 

113 

191 

103 

181 

32 

. do . 

West  Broad  Street  School*.. 

Nonsect 

2 

4 

6 

184 

233 

161 

172 

33 

j  Atlanta . 

Atlanta  Baptist  College . 

Bapt . 

3 

2 

3 

0 

8 

139 

0 

84 

0 

34 

1  Atlanta  University . 

Nonsect  . . 

6 

6 

2 

1 

15 

102 

203 

10 

50 

35 

. do . 

Gammon  Theological  Sem¬ 

M.  E 

c 

0 

1 

0 

7 

80 

0 

inary. 

36 

. do . 

Morris  Rrnwn  College  . 

A.  M.  E... 

14 

7 

21 

169 

257 

59 

128 

37 

Spelman  Semina.ry _ 

Bapt . 

0 

36 

o 

3 

39 

o 

450 

0 

372 

38 

. do . 

Storrs  School . 

Gong 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

94 

161 

94 

161 

39 

Augusta . 

Haines  Normal  and  Indus- 

Presh  . . 

3 

12 

15 

160 

233 

135 

188 

1 

l  trial  School.* 

Statistics  of  1896-97. 
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race — teachers,  students,  and  courses  of  study. 


Pupils  enrolled. 


Students. 


Graduates. 


Second • 
ary 

grades. 

Collegi¬ 

ate 

classes. 

Classical 

courses. 

Scientific 

courses. 

English 

course. 

Normal 

course. 

Business 

course. 

High 

school 

course. 

Normal  [ 
course. 

Collegi¬ 

ate 

course. 

Male. 

1  Female. 

Male. 

r2 

13 

a 

CD 

ft 

Male. 

6 

13 

<D 

ft 

Male. 

|  Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

C 

13  1 

,2 

© 

Ph 

Male. 

r2 

13 

a 

,2 

Female. 

la 

Female. 

13 

14 

15 

I« 

17 

18 

19 

20 

2  fl 

22 

23 

24 

25 

20 

27 

28 

29 

30 

3  3 

32 

. 

.... 

40 

85 

40 

18 

22 

40 

] 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

34 

0 

0 

100 

1251 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

30 

66 

10 

20' 

- 1 

71 

92 

4 

14 

12 

21 

2 

12 

12 

21 

40 

48 

20 

24 

3 

10 

2 

8 

20 

65 

6 

18 

3 

6 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

104 

1 

3 

1 

3 

95 

104 

1; 

5 

0 

1 

31 

22 

17 

3 

15 

1 

2 

2 

19 

24 

10 

11 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0; 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

19 

6 

25' 

0 

4 

327 

176 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

'"6 

327! 

176 

0 

0 

15 

14 

20 

33 

7 

5 

5 

24 

1 

37 

2 

2 

18 

20 

22 

0 

3 

1 

1 

1! 

98 

117 

16 

2 

15 

2 

1 

0 

4 

12 

7 

0 

•---j 

4 

12 

21 

5 

23 

48' 

23 

36 

0 

12 

5 

7, 

20 

13 

.  _  _  . 

50 

53 

20 

13 

1 

0 

1 

0, 

. 

...J 

127 1 

63 

. I 

.... 

127 

63 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

121 

15 

3 

5 

1 

1 

12 

15 

4 

3 

0 

1 

13 

6 

141 

5 

2 

0 

12 

5 

I 

l! 

1 

1 

2 

0! 

220 

470 

0 

0 

108 

201 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o, 

0 

52 1 

■ 

34 

29 

80! 

1 

86 

12 

304^ 

28 

....  1 

. 

7 

1 

13 

43; 

o' 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

is 

43 

0 

0 

0 

0 

22 

0 

0 

52 

41 

3 

0 

14 

0! 

38 

41 

9 

10 

.... 

8 

13 

2 

10 

8 

12 

0 

0 

1 

1 

3 

1 

18 

15 

18 

15 

3 

5 

1 

1 

5 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1  0 

i  ° 

0 

0 

69 

| . 

2l' 

is! 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

34 

35 

21 

18 

i 

0 

1  ■■ 

37; 

76 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

37 

76 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

10 

0 

0 

19 

24 

i  .. 

2 

3 

2 

3 

10 

10 

103 

1  181 

8 

10 

1 

3 

0 

3 

I-... 

23! 

01 

8 

13 

161 

!  162 

4 

28 

0 

27 

0 

7 

0 

28 

0 

84 

0 

3 

0 

6 

0 

3 

0 

4 

0 

73 

141 

19 

12 

19 

12 

l  0 

139 

14 

0 

0 

15 

1 

2 

80 

0 

1 

70 

!  84 

40 

45 

10 

13 

2 

5 

70 

82 

| 

3 

5 

i  0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

j  53 

0 

25 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

22 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

!  0 

0 

0 

0 

'  0 

25 

45 

! 

!  0 

4 

1 

; 


i 


1 


3 

4 


5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 


12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 


19 


20 

21 

22 

23 


24 

25 

26 


28 

29 


30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 
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Table  12. — Schools  for  the  education  of  the  colored 


State  and  post- 
office. 

Name  of  school. 

Religious 

denom¬ 

ination. 

Teachers. 

Pupils  enrolled. 

White. 

Col¬ 

ored. 

|  Total. 

Total. 

[Elemen¬ 

tary 

grades. 

-2 

5 

Female.  | 

d 

13 

a 

o 

© 

r2 

3 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1© 

11 

13 

GEORGIA — cont’d. 

40 

Augusta . 

The  Paine  Institute . 

M.E.S  ... 

3 

1 

!  2 

1 

7 

110 

102 

11 

14 

41 

"Rapt . 

0 

0 

2 

!  4 

6 

42 

79 

22 

41 

42 

College . 

Georgia  State  Industrial 

Nonsect  .. 

0 

0 

12 

0 

12 

123 

37 

43 

37 

College. 

emy.  a 

| 

43 

Coup-  _ 

1 

1° 

i 

12 

201 

243 

183 

227 

44 

Macon . 

Ballard  Normal  School . 

Cong . . 

1 

12 

0 

"i 

14 

128 

320 

!  108 

270 

45 

Roswell . 

Roswell  Public  School* . 

Nonsect  .. 

1 

2 

1 

0 

4 

130 

136 

89 

94 

46 

Coil  or 

0 

7 

0 

o 

n 

100 

175 

95 

145 

47 

South  Atlanta. . . 

Clark  University . 

M.E . 

4 

i  3 

2 

3 

12 

214 

261 

166 

191 

48 

Tbomasville . 

Allen  Normal  and  Indus- 

Cong . 

0 

i  7 

0 

0 

7 

26 

106 

20 

64 

trial  School. 

ILLINOIS. 

49 

Nonsect 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

20 

33 

INDIANA. 

50 

Nonsect 

3 

1 

4 

36 

42 

51 

New  Albany . 

Scribner  High  School . 

Nonsect 

1 

1 

40 

47 

30 

!  33 

KENTUCKY. 

1 

1 

52 

Berea 

Berea  College 

Nonsect 

21 

12 

33 

r-g 

89 

53 

Frankfort . 

State  Normal  School  for  Col- 

Nonsect  . . 

4 

2 

6 

70 

79 

1  19 

I  15 

ored  Persons. 

54 

Lebanon 

St.  Augustine’s  Academy .. . 

1  R  C 

1 

1 

25 

30 

!  25 

30 

55 

Lexington . 

Chandler  Normal  School*. .. 

cong ::::: 

0 

6 

0 

2 

8 

60 

130 

I  30 

70 

56 

Louisville . 

Colored  High  and  Normal 

Nonsect  .. 

0 

0 

j  12 

11 

23 

330 

565 

:  280 

415 

School. 

57 

. do . 

j  Christian  Bible  School  . 

Christian 

1 

0 

1 

0 

9 

18 

0 

58 

Paris . 

Paris  High  School  (colored). 

Nonsect  .7 

2 

9 

2 

5 

18 

3S0 

460 

160 

230 

LOUISIANA. 

59 

I  Alexandria . 

Alexandria  Public  School. . . 

Non  sect  .. 

3 

3 

0 

0 

6 

100 

147 

85 

120 

60 

i  Baldwin . 

Gilbert  Academy  and  Indus¬ 

M.  E . 

1 

0 

!  7 

7 

15 

126 

146 

113 

I  132 

trial  College. 

New  Iberia . 

Mount  Carmel  Convent  a  \ 

61 

New  Orleans . 

Leland  University . 771 

Nonsect  .. 

3 

5; 

7' 

7 

22 

340 

353 

!  280 

|  313 

62 

! . do . i 

New  Orleans  University . 

M.  E 

5 

4 

9 

'4 

22 

132 

232 

!  80 

;  136 

63 

. do . 

Southern  University . 

Nonsect  .. 

2i 

1 

6 

13 

1  152 

291 

1  129 

252 

64 

. do  . 

Straight  Universitv. . . . 

Cong 

3 

19 

1 

0 

23 

1  207 

273 

!  166 

264 

■  MARYLAND. 

65 

Baltimore . 

Baltimore  City  Colored  High 

.Nonsect  ..1 

1 

61 

7 

i  40 

125 

School. 

o' 

1 

66 

. do . ! 

Morgan  College . 

M.E . 

2 

4I 

1 

9 

67 

27 

24 

9 

67 

. do . 

St.  Frances  Academy . 

R.  C . 

|  0 

0 

0 

9 

9 

0 

42 

0 

27 

68 

Iiebbville . 

Baltimore  Normal  School  for 

Nonsect 

1 

1 

2 

9 

25 

Training  of  Colored  Teach¬ 

ers. 

69 

Melvale . . . 

.Industrial  Home  for  Colored 

Nonsect  . 

5 

1 

6 

0 

134 

0 

134 

Girls.* 

70 

Princess  Anne. . . 

Princess  Anno  Academy. _ 

Metb . 

5 

1 

1 

4 

10 

47 

38 

15 

10 

MISSISSIPPI. 

71 

Clinton . 

Mount  Hermon  Female  Sem¬ 

Nonsect  .. 

0 

4 

0 

2 

6 

9 

70 

8 

46 

inary. 

72 

Edwards . 

Southern  Christian  Insti¬ 

Christian  . 

3 

4 

0 

0 

"7 

38 

45 

31 

41 

tute. 

73 

Holly  Springs  ... 

Mississippi  State  Normal 

Nonsect  .. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

82 

92 

38 

45 

School. 

J 

1 

74 

. do . 

Bust  University . . . | 

M.E . | 

3 

3 

0 

11 

135) 

65) 

55! 

20 

Statistics  1896-97. 


a  No  report. 
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Pupils  enrolled. 

Students. 

Graduates. 

Second- 

Collegi¬ 

ate 

Classical 

Scientific 

English 

formal 

Business 

High 

school 

Normal 

Collegi¬ 

ate 

grades. 

classes. 

courses. 

courses. 

course. 

course. 

course. 

course. 

coui 

rse. 

course. 

0 

o 

©• 

0 

0 

6 

1 

0 

© 

03 

<0 

© 

1 

© 

2 

0 

'3 

A 

Ts 

© 

13 

1  o* 

13 

0* 

13 

r 0 

13 

q 

c3 

0 

c3 

3 

o 

a 

s 

0 

pR 

£ 

r® 

R 

3 

0 

13 

a 

© 

pq 

0 

£ 

© 

£ 

9 

0 

PR 

0 

PH 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

3© 

SI 

gtj 

S3 

34 

35 

26 

27 

30 

31 

33 

93 

82 

6 

6 

i 

20 

38 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

14 

0 

0 

0 

0 

71 

0 

9 

0 

9 

0 

80 

o 

15 

0 

0 

o 

•7 

o 

1 

0 

' 

18 

16 

183 

227 

18 

16 

6 

1 

20 

50 

20 

50 

0 

c 

41 

42 

o 

0 

0 

0 

41 

42 

80 

95 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

30 

23 

o 

7 

2 

1  16 

0 

0 

2 

16 

0 

0 

38 

67 

10 

3 

.... 

4 

3 

7 

0 

165 

191 

84 

33 

4 

43 

o 

5 

6 

42 

6 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

3 

20 

33 

>0 

0 

o 

0 

42 

20 

0 

0 

o 

0 

1 

4 

o 

0 

0 

1 

0 

36 

42 

36 

5 

3 

10 

14 

20 

28 

60 

86 

12 

3 

20 

51 

21 
j  57 

15 

2 

1 

51 

57 

"" 

7 

5 

30 

60 

0 

0 

1 

0 

150 

15 

70 

0 

7 

12 

30 

o 

o 

0 

3 

50* 

’  150 

0 

0 

0 

0 

50 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

30 

0 

0 

18 

0 

18 

o 

J 

230 

0 

0 

15 

23 

n 

13 

51 

61 

i 

j  4 

0 

0 

1 

4 

1 

4 

0 

0 

15 

27 

0 

I  o 

0 

0 

o! 

0 

15 

27 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

o 

0 

0 

13 

14 

...I 

11 

6 

i 

0 

114 

131 

1 

8 

1 

3 

1 

21 

19 

39 

21 

4 

3 

4 

g 

2 

1 

45 

89 

7 

7 

17 

8 

3 

1 

0| 

|  o 

1 

22 

0| 

0 

4 

8 

0 

5 

2 

0 

20 

32| 

3 

7 

3 

7 

0 

0 

152 

291 

0 

5 

0 

0 

3 

6 

0 

5 

° 

0 

18 

8 

23 

1 

17 

15 

15 

18 

36 

45 

4 

6 

4 

6 

40 

125 

3 

10 

20 

5 

23 

13 

23 

13 

8 

11 

8 

11 

... 

0 

15 

.... 

...., 

9 

25 

7 

8 

3 

3 

. 

0 

134' 

32 

28 

47 

| 

38j 

7 

7 

7 

J 

1 

24 

..... 

.  1 

4 

J 

3 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

44 

47 

4 

4 

7! 

4 

78: 

87 

44 

47 

oj 

o1 

i 

0 

4 

6 

0 

0 

1 

50 

20 

J 

25 

30 

25 

50 

60 

3 

5 

o' 

o! 

3 

5 

3 

40 

41 

42 


43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 


49 


.50 

51 


52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 


59 

60 


G1 

62 

63 

64 


65 

66 

67 

68 


69 

i 

70, 


l 

72 


73 

74 
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Table  12. — Schools  for  the  education  of  the  colored 


State  and  post- 
office. 

Name  of  school. 

Religious 

denom¬ 

ination. 

Teachers. 

Pupils  enrolled. 

White. 

Col¬ 

ored. 

Total. 

'  Total. 

Elemen¬ 

tary 

grades. 

Male. 

© 

a 

© 

fa 

<D 

a 

Female.  | 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

© 

io 

11 

12 

MISSISSIPPI— 

continued. 

Rapt _ 

1 

6 

1 

2 

10 

|  57 

65 

20 

40 

76 

Cone-  .  . . . . 

6 

1 

l  100 

130 

60 

70 

77 

M  ef n 

3 

2 

5 

135 

150 

80 

120 

78 

Bapt . 

1 

2 

3 

53 

99 

45 

87 

79 

Tougaloo . 

Tougaloo  University . 

Cong . 

5 

16 

21 

135 

137 

113 

113 

80 

Nonsect 

6 

8 

14 

248 

0 

Mechanical  College. 

MISSOURI. 

81 

Nonsect  . . 

0 

0 

2 

4 

6 

133 

144 

115 

120 

82 

1  Non  sect 

1 

1 

2 

30 

36 

81 

Jefferson  City  . . . 

Lincoln  Institute . 

Non  sect  . . 

1 

0 

7 

2 

10, 

117 

104 

53 

47 

84 

Nonsecti  . . 

0 

0 

4 

1 

5 

73 

116 

0 

0 

85 

George  R.  Smith  College - 

Meth . 

1 

2 

3 

2 

8 

90 

96 

22 

27 

NEW  JERSEY. 

80 

Non  sect  .. 

2 

0 

3 

7 

12 

59 

57 

dustrial  School. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

87  1 

Beaufort . _ . 

Washburn  Seminary . 

Gong _ 

2 

1 

1 

1 

5 

38 

40 

28 

38 

88 

Charlotte _ 

Biddle  University . 

Presh 

1 

0 

10 

0 

11 

213 

0 

16 

0 

89 

Clinton . 

Clinton  Colored  Graded 

Nonsect 

1 

2 

3 

63 

67 

30 

27 

School. 

90 

Concord  . 

Scotia  Seminary . 

Presb. . 

1 

10 

0 

5 

16 

0 

273 

0 

259 

91  t 

Elizabeth  City. . . 

State  Normal  School . 

Non  sect  .. 

0 

0 

2 

3 

5 

58 

161 

9 

25 

92  | 

Fayetteville . 

State  Colored  Normal 

Nonsect  .. 

0 

0 

2 

2 

4 

50 

75 

20 

35 

1 

School.* 

1 

93 

F  ran  hi  in  ten 

Albion  Academy  and  State 

Non  sect 

6 

5 

11 

121 

143 

16 

23 

Normal  School. 

94 

. do . 

Franklinton  Christian  Col¬ 

Christian . 

0 

3 

1 

0 

4 

83 

78 

48 

49 

lege. 

. do . 

State  Colored  Normal 

School,  a 

-  95  1 

Goldsboro  . 

State  Colored  Normal 

Non  sect 

3 

9 

5 

59 

96 

22 

42 

1  School. 

96 

frT’PP/n  alifirn 

Agricultural  and  Mechan¬ 

Nonsect  . . 

3 

0 

n 

1 

H 

73 

43 

ical  College  for  the  Col¬ 

ored  Race. 

Greensboro . , 

Bennett  College  a . 

High  Point . 

High  Point  Normal  and  In¬ 

dustrial  School,  a 

97 

Kings  Mountain. 

Lincoln  Academy . 

Cong . 

o 

7: 

7 

70 

149 

62 

127 

98 

Lumber  ton . 

Wliitin  Normal  School . 

Non  sect  . 

i 

1 

2 

20 

25 

8 

11 

99 

Pee  Dee . 

Barrett  Collegiate  and  In¬ 

Nonsect  . . 

0 

0 

8 

4 

12 

63 

38 

30 

30 

dustrial  Institute. 

100 

Plymouth . 

Plymouth  State  Normal 

Nonsect  . . 

0 

0 

3 

2 

5 

72 

133 

24 

40 

School. 

101 

Raleigh . 

St.  Augustine’s  School . 

P.  E . 

7 

3 

5 

5 

20 

148 

167 

118 

129 

102 

. do . 

Shaw  University . 

Rapt, . 

H 

6 

5 

2 

24 

178 

174 

0 

0 

103 

Keidsville . 

Colored  Graded  School  * . 

Nonsect  . . 

0 

0 

4 

6 

177 

256 

160 

220 

104 

Salisbury . 

Livingstone  College . 

A.M.E.z' 

10 

4 

14 

103 

92 

61 

58 

. do . 

State  Colored  Normal 

School,  a 

105 

Wilmington . 

Gregory  Normal  Institute. . . 

Cong . 

1 

9 

0 

1 

11 

70 

158 

70 

158 

106 

Windsor . 

Rankin-Richards  Institute.. 

Nonsect  . . 

1 

2 

3 

30 

56 

20 

36 

107 

W in  ton . 

Waters  Normal  Institute _ 

Bapt 

3 

2 

5 

111 

118 

68 

53 

OHIO. 

108 

Wilberforce . 

Wilberforce  University . 

A.M.E... 

1 

2 

11 

6 

20 

177 

146 

45 

45 

109 

Xenia . 

|  Colored  High  School* . 

Nonsect  .. 

1 

1 

|  1 

3 

24 

33 

- ... 

1 

*  Statistics  of  1896-97.  a.  No  report. 
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Pupils  enrolled. 

Students. 

Graduates. 

Second¬ 

ary 

grades. 

Collegi- 

Classical 

Scientific 

English 

Normal 

Business 

High 

school 

course. 

I 

Normal 

Collegi¬ 

ate 

course. 

classes. 

courses. 

courses. 

course. 

course. 

1 

course. 

course. 

© 

r2 

©  , 

d 

d 

d 

© 

.2 

d 

d 

d 

d 

d 

P 

d 

cs 

r2 

13 

d 

cS 

. 

V 

rcS 

d 

© 

13 

i 

s 

© 

& 

13 

r® 

fa 

3 

P 

fa 

13 

rq 

I 

fa 

13 

$ 

pH 

13 

0 

pH 

a 

fa 

13 

3 

a 

© 

fa 

13 

3 

© 

fa 

5 

Ph 

13 

14 

16 

17 

IS 

19 

og  £ 

22 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

37 

25 

10 

1 

47 

64 

9 

1 

40 

60 

15 

20 

10 

15 

30 

40 

18 

14 

8 

8 

30 

110 

130 

2 

4 

2 

4 

.... 

6 

9 

9 

3 

2 

3 

20 

22 

2 

O 

15 

5 

7 

16 

20 

22 

4 

4 

4 

4 

224 

0 

24 

0 

18 

24 

5 

3 

2 

5 

0 

0 

30 

36 

2 

5 

10 

12 

18 

20 

3 

3 

64 

57 

5 

0 

64 

52 

...J 

12 

8 

1 

0 

73 

116 

0 

0 

0 

0 

73 

116 

0 

0* 

2 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0^ 

10 

6 

58 

63 

7 

3 

27 

13 

17 

21 

7 

9 

11 

.... 

6 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

59 

57 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

38 

40 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Hi 

138 

0 

59 

0 

58! 

0 

1 

0 

138 

0 

38 

0 

j  37 

0 

32 

0 

37 

0 

12 

0 

33 

40 

63 

67 

27 

30 

15 

11 

15 

11 

0 

14 

.... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

0 

14 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

49 

136 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

49 

16 

12 

28 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

30 

40 

30 

40 

3 

6 

! 

105! 

120 

121 

143 

69 

93 

1 

7 

14 

1. 

14 

21' 

15 

o' 

oj 

16 

9 

14 

14 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i 

0 

1 

' 

1 

d 7 

I  54 

37 

54 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

,0 

36 

[  31 

37 

12 

8 

22 

8 

22 

12 

14 

9 

10 

12 

14 

0 

0 

33 

8 

0 

0 

6 

3 

25 

25 

10 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

48 

93 

0 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

72 

133 

48 

93 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

18 

32 

6 

12 

6 

18 

32 

1 

1 

63 

127 

115 

47 

19 

20 

18 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

17 

36 

1  2 

4 

15 

32 

2 

■  2 

28 

32 

14 

2 

9 

n 

10 

7 

10 

4 

.... 

0 

1 

0 

0 

10 

51 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

0 

10 

20 

30 

56 

7 

10 

43 

65 

i . 

1 

3 

17 

8 

115 

93 

14 

24 

9 

45 

45 

51 

52 

16 

5 

4 

4 

3 

6 

13 

1 

1  24 

33 

1.... 

I 

5 

8. 

.... 

85 


.(  87 


97 

98 

99 

100 

101 

102 

103 


106 

107 


108 

109 
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Table  12. — Schools  for  the  education  of  the  colored 


State  and  post- 
office. 

Name  of  school. 

1 

Keligious 

denom¬ 

ination. 

Teachers. 

Pupils  enrolled.  1 

White. 

Col- 
i  ored. 

Total. 

Total. 

Elemen¬ 

tary 

grades. 

Male. 

|  Female.  | 

6 

a 

Female. 

Male. 

■73 

a 

© 

A 

Female. 

1 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

i© 

m 

12 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

110 

Nonsect  . . 

0 

0 

1 

0 

!  i 

11 

16 

! 

111 

Presb . 

9 

0 

1 

0 

10 

203 

0 

o 

0 

sity. 

112 

Philadelphia . 

Institute  for  Colored  Youth. 

Friends. . . 

0 

1 

3 

9 

13 

114 

211 

60 

132 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

113 

Aiken  . 

Schofield  Normal  and  Indus- 

Nonsect  .. 

1 

6 

6 

4 

17 

140 

132 

56 

50 

trial  School. 

114 

Nonsect  .. 

1 

2 

0 

0 

3 

75 

65 

45 

45 

115 

Presb . 

2 

2 

4 

58 

67 

116 

M.E . 

I'"' 

6 

6 

80 

100 

60 

60 

117 

Cong . 

1 

3 

1 

3 

8 

112 

268 

72 

I  146 

118 

Presb . 

1 

5 

6 

78 

157 

71 

143 

119 

Presb.... 

1 

5 

1 

1 

8 

80 

88 

76 

1  81 

120 

Bapt . 

3 

6 

3 

0 

12 

93 

159 

0 

0 

121 

Frogmore . 

Penn  Normal  and  Industrial 

Nonsect  .. 

0 

g 

4 

5 

12 

147 

121 

127 

109 

School. 

122 

Cong . 

1 

7 

0 

0 

8 

116 

156 

108 

!  152 

123 

Orangeburg  . 

Clafliu  University ........... 

Meth . 

5 

3 

9 

13 

30 

352 

311 

242 

!  231 

TENNESSEE. 

124 

Chattanooga . 

Howard  High  School . 

Nonsect  .. 

0 

0 

2 

1 

3 

355 

489 

348 

463 

125 

Dickson . 

l ,y flyman  Academy ...... 

1  Nonsect  . . 

2 

1 

3 

75 

85 

72 

!  83 

126 

GoWl  mi  syil  1  ft 

I  Th©  Gordons  y i  1 1  ©  High. 

Nonsect 

1 

2 

3 

27 

24 

26 

i 

| 

School. 

Jonesboro  _ _ - 

Vv  a.vn  er  Tn  s  ti  t,u  ip  ft, . 

127 

Knoxville . 

Austin  High  School. ........ 

Nonsect  . . 

5 

1  2 

7 

no 

170 

98 

152 

128 

_ do . 

Knoxville  College ........... 

U.  Presb . . 

7 

14 

13 

1 

35 

127 

138 

71 

93 

129 

Maryville . 

Freedmen’s  Normal  Insti¬ 

Friends... 

2 

2 

4 

15 

100 

110 

60 

1  74 

tute. 

130 

Memphis . 

Le  Moyne  Normal  Institute . 

Cong . 

2 

10 

0 

4 

16 

321 

429 

239 

287 

131 

Morristown . 

Morristown  Kormal  College. 

M.E . 

1 

11 

1 

2 

15 

132 

179 

101 

;  119 

132 

Murfreesboro .... 

}  Bradley  Academy . 

Nonsect  . . 

2 

4 

I  6 

145 

188 

135 

;  163 

133 

Nashville . 

1  Central  Tennessee  College  . . 

M.E . 

3 

5 

6 

2 

16 

383 

165 

105 

!  113 

134 

. do . 

Fisk  University . . . 

Cons? 

21 

2 

0 

30 

187 

272 

62 

175 

135 

. do . 

|  Pearl  Tlim-h  School  _ 

B  -  -  -  -  • 

-Nous©ct  . . 

0 

0 

5 

9 

14 

288 

480 

220 

317 

136 

...  .do  . 

Koger  Williams  University  . 

Bapt . 

2 

5 

2 

11 

132 

84 

62 

45 

TEXAS. 

1 

j 

Austin . 

Colored  High  School  a. . . 

137 

Tiilotson  College . 

Cong . 

3 

10 

0 

0 

13 

93 

I  128 

65 

90 

138 

Brenhara . 

Fast,  Fnd  High  School  _ 

Nonsect 

1 

4 

5 

172 

229 

166 

212 

139 

Crockett . 

Mary  Allen  Seminary  * . 

Presb . 

l 

13 

1 

!  15 

0 

1  229 

0 

170 

140 

Galveston . 

Central  High  School . 

Nonsect  . 

4 

2 

6 

86 

123 

59 

95 

Hearne . 

Hearne  Academy,  Normal 

and  Industrial  Institute,  a 

141 

Marshall . 

Bishop  College . . . 

Bapt. _ _ 1 

2 

7 

3 

1 

13 

187 

163 

123 

131 

142 

. do . 1 

Wiley  University _ 

M.E . 1 

2 

12 

4 

18 

164 

189 

132 

175 

143 

Palestine _ . . 

Colored  High  School 

Nonsect 

1 

4 

5 

180 

160 

160 

140 

Prairie  View 

Prairie  View  State  Normal  1 

< 

School,  a 

144 

“Waco . 

Paul  Quinn  Coll  eve _ 

A.  M.E... 

3 

4 

7: 

111! 

77 

14 

16 

VIRGINIA. 

! 

145 

Burke  ville . -. 

Ingleside  Seminary . 

Presb ...  . 

9 

9 

0! 

109 

146 

Cappahosic . 

Gloucester  Agricultural  and 

Nonsect  . . 

4 

3 

7 

41 

43 

35 

32 

Industrial  School. 

... 

147 

Hampton . 

The  Hampton  Normal  and 

Nonsect  .. 

18 

42 

12 

6 

78 

477  i 

394 

368 

329 

Agricultural  Institute. 

148 

Lawrenceville . . . 

St.  Paul  Normal  and  Indus¬ 

P.E . 

14 

12| 

26| 

153 

175 

35 

45 

trial  School. 

1 

'  I 

’*  *1 

1 

i 

1 

Statistics  of  1896-97. 


a  No  report. 
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Second¬ 

ary 

grades. 


enrolled. 

Students. 

Graduates 

Collegi¬ 

ate 

classes. 

Classical 

Scientific 

Eng 

Lisli. 

1  Normal 

Business 

Higli 

scliool 

course. 

Normal 

Collegi¬ 

ate 

course. 

courses. 

courses. 

course. 

|  course. 

course. 

coarse. 

6 

6 

6 

r2 

.  6 

© 

6 

r2 

Male. 

73 

a 

© 

Male. 

c3 

a 

© 

ft 

Male. 

a 

© 

ft 

Male. 

a 

a 

© 

£4 

Male. 

O 

r2 

rc5 

rq 

a 

a 

© 

ft 

Male. 

'e3 

© 

ft 

Male. 

75 

a 

0 

pq 

73 

S 

a 

<D 

15 

16 

If 

18 

19 

SO 

21 

S3 

‘33 

34 

35 

26 

3^ 

28 

29 

so 

31 

S3 

0 

0 

11 

16 

203 

0 

148 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

28 

0 

81 

32 

49 

6 

8 

6 

7 

6 

7 

10 

12 

130 

120 

10 

12 

q 

■i. 

1  7 

0 

0 

2 

0 

58 

67 

j  0 

4 

! . 

2 

0 

•  ° 

4 

80 

100 

1 

10 

0 

° 

1 

1 

10 

22 

15 

77 

1  ° 

16 

3 

6 

5 

9 

0 

1 

16 

0 

0 

4 

0 

4 

rj 

4 

7 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1  „ 

1  ■ 

1 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

70 

146 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

14 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

° 

0 

0 

20 

12 

20 

12 

0 

0 

5 

4 

5 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

4 

3 

1 

12 

5 

50 

21 

.... 

60 

59 

1 

18 

8 

0 

12 

1 

1 

0 

0 

3 

9 

4 

17| 

[ 

21 

43 

0 

0 

1  0 

0 

1 

7 

1 

n 

0 

0 

1 

7 

12 

18 

2 

3 

1 

17 

9 

8 

6 

4 

0 

1 

39 

36 

9 

4 

6 

1 

40 

38 

! . 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i 

82 

142 

CO 

0 

0 

0 

| 

0 

4 

9 

0 

0 

i 

31 

21 

19 

4 

9 

10 

25 

10 

25 

3 

6 

3 

6 

■■■■ 

251 

16 

19 

.  . 

‘  9! 

21 

4 

105 

113 

27 

36 

1 

4 

*  7 

3 

45 

9 

43 

9 

2 

81 

0 

15 

0 

0 

22 

4 

0 

15 

9 

1 

33 

89 

33 

89 

13 

1  17 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

4 

11 

0 

6 

"  O' 

2 

g 

9 

0 

2 

8 

6 

0 

.... 

o| 

0 

0 

2 

i  0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

6 

17 

. 

6 

■  1 

0 

13 

0 

5 

. 

27 

28 

8 

23 

. 

. 

.... 

1 

‘ 

. : 

26 

6 

26 

6 

3 

0 

38 

28 

3 

0 

D 

0 

„ 

0 

2 

0 

9 

0 

9 

0 

147 

160 

5 

12 

0 

5 

1 

0 

13 

13 

17 

14 

0 

1 

16 

'  ,0 

3 

4 

0 

5 

13 

13 

13 

13 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

201 

135 

97 

43 

0 

0 

0 

0 

29 

16 

0 

0 

5 

1 

5I 

1 

148 

174 

8 

12 

2 

0 

5 

12 

1 

1 "  ■ 

13 


14 


11  1C 
0  0 


30'  20 
58;  67 


40!  122 
7,  14 


110 

Hi 

112 

113 

U4 

115 

H6 

117 

118 

119 

120 
121 

122 

123 


124 

125 

126 


127 

128 
129 


131 

132 


98 


82j  142 
31  60 

101  25 
27  36 

80!  88 
Go;  1G3 
53  35 


137 

138 

139 

140 


141 

142 

143 


144 


145 

146 


147 

148 


38  26 
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Table  12. — Schools  for  the  education  of  the  colored 


! 

State  and  post- 
office. 

Name  of  school. 

Religious 

denom¬ 

ination. 

Teachers. 

Pupils  enrolled. 

White. 

Col¬ 

ored. 

oj 

-*> 

o 

H 

Total. 

Elemen¬ 

tary 

grades. 

Male. 

Female. 

6 

13 

Female,  j 

r2 

Female. 

A 

*3 

Female. 

a 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

SO 

u 

12 

1  VIRGINIA— cont’d. 

149  Lynchburg 

Virginia  Collegiate  and  In¬ 

M.  E . 

0 

0 

2 

3 

5 

18 

23 

13 

19 

dustrial  Institute. 

I 

150  Manassas . 

Manassas  Industrial  School* 

Nonsect  .. 

0 

0 

3 

3 

6 

40 

53 

40 

53 

151  [  Man  eh  eater _ 

Public  High  School . 

Nonsect  . . 

4 

5 

9 

305 

367 

288 

351 

152  \  Norfolk . 

Norfolk  Mission  College  .... 

U.Presb.. 

4 

8 

3 

15 

287 

417 

271 

384 

153  Petersburg . 

Bishop  Payne  Divinity 

Epis . 

1 

0 

2 

0 

3 

9 

0 

154  i  Petersburg _ 

School. 

Pea, body  Hi o-b  School . . 

Non  sect 

1 

H 

12 

313 

502 

295 

424 

155  j  Petersburg . 

Virginia  Normal  and  Col¬ 

Nonsect  . . 

7 

6 

13 

162 

154 

(57 

86 

legiate  Institute. 

i 

156  Richmond . 

Hartshorn  Memorial  College 

Bapt . 

1 

6 

q 

2 

9 

2 

89 

157  j  Richmond . . 

Richmond  High  and  Normal 

Nonsect . . 

0 

11 

o: 

'  ° 

11 

88 

380 

0 

0 

| 

School. 

158  Richmond . 

Richmond  Theological  Sem¬ 

Bapt . 

4 

0 

4 

59 

0 

1 

inary. 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

159  ;  Farm . . . 

West  Virginia  Colored  In¬ 

Nonsect  . . 

4' 

2 

6 

44 

56 

1 

stitute.* 

1 

1 

160  Harpers  Ferry. .. 

Storer  College . 

Free  Bapt. 

1 

5 

3 

2 

11 

76 

92 

19 

48 

161  Parkersburg . 

Sumner  High  School . 

Nonsect  .. 

2 

1 

3 

6 

78 

93 

73 

76 

Statistics  of  1896-97. 
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EDUCATION  REPOST,  1897-98. 

Table  13, — School#  for  the  education  of  the  colored  race — 


Same  of  school. 

Students 
in  pro¬ 
fessional 
courses. 

Pupils  re¬ 
ceiving  in¬ 
dustrial 
training. 

Students  trained  in  industrial  branches. 

Farm  or  garden  work. 

Carpentry. 

&’r 

a 

>> 

cS 

3 

I 

I  Plastering. 

|  Painting. 

I  Tin  or  sheet-metal  work. 

Forging. 

1 

£ 

J 

m 

© 

O 

3 

3 

/ 

bD 

3 

c3 

a 

8 

— 

Printing. 

Sewing. 

Sat 

.9 

3 

0 

0 

1° 

Other  trades. 

•9FK 

|  Female. 

I  Total. 

I  Male. 

A 

3 

a 

© 

73 

O 

H 

1 

o 

S 

4 

5 

A 

X 

11 

9 

10 

p 

12 

13 

Ill 

lo 

16 

17 

18 

!“ 

20 

ALABAMA. 

1 

61 

30 

91 

61 

24 

6 

2 

... 

dus  trial  School. 

1 

f» 

132 

0 

132 

125 

2 

5 

4 

10 

60 

70 

10 

60 

. 

| 

1 

... 

Colored  Students.,  a 

1 

0 

5 

5 

198 

260 

458 

167 

25 

2 

_ 

20 

10 

34 

29 

27 

31 

130 

Teal  Coliege. 

1 

1 

I 

I110 

I 

6 

80 

110 

190: 

80 

6 

8 

1  . 

1.;. 

1 

si  tv.* 

1 

| 

8 

Tall  ad  flora,  College  _ _ 

17 

0 

17 

80 

55 

135 

38 

72 

1 

1 

4 

1  55 

9 

Stillman  Institute - - 

8 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

”0 

“6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1  0 

0 

!  0 

0 

0 

.0 

Oak  City  Academy* . 

... 

1... 

.1 

Tuskegee  Normal  and  In¬ 

61 

23 

84 

712 

335 

1047 

208 

51 

50 

18 

12 

27 

25 

21 

28 

54 

60 

701 

dustrial  Institute. 

ARKANSAS. 

2 

A  rka  d  el  p  h  i  a,  A  ca  tl  em  y  _ _ 

4 

19 

23 

g 

2 

6 

18 

Shorter  University  a _ . _ 

.8  1 

Arkansas  Baptist  College  .. 

21 

0 

21 

12 

25 

37 

1  ^ 

8 

!  25 

.4 

Philander  Smith  College  ... 

23 

81 

104 

13 

42 

46 

.5 

Union  High  School . 

| 

1 

| 

.6 

Columbia  High  School . 

1 

1 

■ 

1 

Branch  Normal  College . 

|  50 

38 

88 

14 

| 

12 

1  8 

38 

12 

16 

.8 

Southland  College  and  Nor¬ 

45 

35 

80 

25 

8 

. 

3 

8 

35 

35 

mal  Institute.* 

DELAWARE. 

.9 

State  College  for  Colored 

26 

14 

40 

6 

14 

2 

2 

2 

12 

Students. 

| 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

I 

!0 

High  School  (colored) . 

0 

0 

0 

24 

40 

64 

0 

11 

0 

1  0 

0 

0 

3 

10 

0 

0 

0 

40 

11 

Howard  University . 

286| 

37 

323 

127 

57 

184 

0 

69 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

° 

0 

48 

54 

0 

Normal  School  (colored)  ....  1 

0 

oi 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1  c 

0 

0 

° 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

•‘4 

Wayiand  Seminary  and  Col¬ 

10 

ol 

10 

0 

20 

20 

20 

lege. 

!4 

FLORIDA. 

15 

Cookman  Institute . . 

5| 

8 

18 

3I 

... 

2 

8 

"  *8! 

16 

Edward  ^Waters  College .... 

0 

J 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Florida  Institute  a . 

.-..J 

1 

17 

Emerson  Memorial  Home 

ol 

53 

53 

... 

■1 

53 

19 

and  School. 

. 

■ 

18 

Orange  Park  Normal  and 

31 

35 

66 

3! 

35 

Manual  Training  School. 

:9 

Florida  State  Normal  and 

6 

ol 

0 

39 

108 

147 

16 

15 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

57 

57 

0 

Industrial  College. 

1 

1 

1 

'  1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

*  Statistics  of  1896-97. 
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■professional  and  industrial  training — equipment  and  income. 


Chief  sources  of  support. 


21 


o 

oS 

®  -3 
O  m 
s 


23 


gr^ 

5  a 


24 


a 

P’S 

® '3 

3  "8 

si 


i« 

<5 


25 


27 


28 


29 


Contributions .  $26,  047 


400 


$25,  038 
*’’2,000 


$538 


$145 


$1,  240 
450 


$1,  923 

*  ”766 


City . 

State  and  private  donations 
American  Miss.  Ass’n . 


$100 


3,500 

8,  000 


1,200 


1,700 


State  and  United  States . 
Amer.  Miss.  Ass’n . 


20, 865 
1,  000 


Tuition  and  benevolence . 

Church . 

Tuition . . 

State  and  Slater  and  Peabody 
funds. 


3,  500 


6,  000 
2,  000 


50,  000 


7,  000 
30,  000 


133,  266 
5,  000 


4,  000 


268 


34,  924 


39, 192 


872 


3,350 

0 


500 


237,  333 


18,  000 


3,  750 


1,500 
0 

400 

95,619  1,474 


3, 933 


8,  000 

4,  000 


264 


Miner.  Bapt.  Home  Miss.  Society 
Ereedmen’s  Aid  and  S.  Ed.  So¬ 
ciety. 


1,  200 


500 

800 


Columbia  Dist.  Ass’n  and  tui¬ 
tion. 

State . . . 

Donations,  endowment,  and  tui¬ 
tion. 


State  and  United  States. 


1,020 


200 


40 


3,  800 
1,  200 


25,  000 
30,  000 


22,  250 
1,  000 


60,  000 
27,  000 


500 
1, 166 


5,  025 


1,034 


100 


2, 187 


4,805 

12,  850 
4,  000 
400 
101,877 


639  12 


500  13 
3,  353;  14 


300 


432 

3,396:  2,000 


150 
6,  273 


United  States  . . . 

United  States  and  endowments. 

United  States . 

Amer.  Bapt.  Home  Miss. Society. 


2 

0 

450 


State  and  county . . . 

Ereedmen’s  Aid  and  Ed.  So.  of 
M.  E.  Ch. 

A.  M.  E.  Church  and  tuition _ _ 


500 


1,200 
13,  200 
565 
2,000 


135,  800 
700,  000 


25,  975 
34,  500 


0  0 
6,  500  8,  500 


60,  000 


500 


100 


250,  000  . 
25,  000 


0 

6,  800 


125  4, 700 


•---  15 

500  16 


11,  730:  17 
5,396!  18 


4,600  19 


25,975  20 
56,300  21 
22 

5,325  23 


1,  800  2, 100 

1,  500  1,  625 


W.H.M.S.M.  E.  Ch.... 

Amer.  Miss.  Ass’n . 

State  and  United  States. 


125  4, 000 

300  27, 000 


739  35,  000:  4,  000 

I  I 


942!  1, 059 

0  2, 800  3, 200! 

I 

0  12,000  16,389 
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Table  13. — Schools  for  the  education  of  the  colored  race- 


Name  of  school. 

Students 
in  pro¬ 
fessional 
courses. 

Pupils  re¬ 
ceiving  in¬ 
dustrial 
training. 

Students  trained  in  industrial  branches. 

© 

£ 

© 

a 

bJO 

o 

1 

pH 

fi* 

fl 

© 

P4 

c3 

u 

bJD 

!  a 

i 

3 

1 .2 

bic 

.9 

© 

XT; 

5 

bi) 

+3 

Ph 

A* 

u 

o 

£ 

’c8 

© 

s 

© 

© 

cfi 

U 

© 

g 

H 

bio 

'3d 

o 

Eh 

M 

EH 

O 

£ 

O 

A 

°? 

© 

a 

© 

c8 

k 

| 

2 

© 

© 

bio 

a 

a 

£ 

bio 

a 

£ 

© 

CG 

bic 

IS 

!  o 
6 

w 

© 

2 

u 

© 

o 

© 

i 

£ 

1 

© 

13 

O 

r© 

13 

,2 

S 

« 

Ph 

1§ 

o 

H 

1 

o 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1 _ 

11 

12 

Ts 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

GEORGIA. 

0 

20 

20 

o 

80 

80 

80 

! 

33 

108 

141 

26 

1 

... 

'  12 

103 

0 

5 

|  5 

... 

I  . 

'  C 

17 

0 

17 

20 

o 

20 

10 

1 

!  10 

73 

141 

214 

38 

0 

0 

0 

23 

1  0 

0 

i  12 

141 

j  40 

23 

80 

0 

... 

80 

| 

!  nary. 

43 

88 

9 

5 

4 

2 

3 

'  7 

35 

:  8 

0 

35 

35 

0 

400 

400 

i  23 

390 

50 

|  *35 

Storrs  School . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

125 

125 

0 

0 

I  0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

!  0 

1  0 

j  0 

125 

0 

!  0 

trial  School.* 

The  Paine  Institute . 

... 

Walker  Baptist  Institute  . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

;  o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Georgia  State  Industrial 

o 

o 

o 

80 

0 

80 

52 

32 

19 

0 

0 

j  College. 

... 

Lagrange  Baptist  Acad¬ 

emy. a 

Dorchester  Academy . 

o 

o 

0 

135 

197 

332 

135 

197 

5 

i  Ballard  Normal  School . 

0 

310 

310 

f ' 

310 

1  Roswell  Public  School* _ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1  0 

0 

,  0 

0 

0 

0 

il  Beach  Institute . 

0 

50 

50 

|. 

50 

Clark  University . 

45 

272 

'317 

13 

10 

10 

12 

168 

44 

44 

Allen  Normal  and  Indus¬ 

0 

90 

90 

90 

1 

10 

trial  School. 

ILLINOIS. 

•  Sumner  High  School . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

INDIANA. 

.  Clark  High  School . 

Scribner  High  School . 

KENTUCKY. 

Berea  College . 

State  Normal  School  for 

70 

72 

142 

63 

7 

65 

36 

Colored  Persons. 

St.  Augustine’s  Academy. . . 

25 

30 

55 

1 

55 

Chandler  Normal  School  * . . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

120 

120 

0 

0 

”6 

0 

6 

r0| 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

120 

Central  Colored  High  and 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0| 

0 

Normal  School. 

Christian  Bible  School . 

18 

o 

18 1 

Paris  High  School  (colored) . 

0 

0 

0 

2 

4 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

4 

4 

0 

LOUISIANA. 

Alexandria  Public  School . . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

J  Gilbert  Academy  and  Indus- 

117 

108 

225 

30 

17 

3 

7 

5 

57 

40 

40 

trial  College. 

I 

1  Mount  Carmel  Convent  a _ 

j 

|  Leland  University . 

| 

1  New  Orleans  University. .. . 

17 

3 

20 

0 

0 

.... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o| 

0 

j  Southern  University . 

0 

0 

0 

10S 

69 

178j 

62 

50: 

0 

o! 

10 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

55 

0 

30 

'  Straight  University . 

21 

0 

21' 

87 

921 

179' 

i  871 

24 

92 1 

35 


53 
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professional  and  industrial  training — equipment  and  income — Continued. 


Chief  sources  of  support. 

Value  of  benefactions  or  be¬ 

quests  in  1897-98. 

Volumes  in  library. 

Value  of  grounds,  buildings, 

furniture,  and  scientilic  ap¬ 

paratus. 

Amount  of  State,  United 

States,  or  municipal  aid. 

Amount  received  from  tuition 

fees. 

Amount  received  from  pro¬ 
ductive  funds. 

Amount  received  from  other 
sources. 

Total  income  for  the  year 

1897-98. 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

1  27 

28 

29 

Amer.  Bapt.  Home  Miss.  So., 

$1,  043 

212 

$2,  500 

0 

|  $475 

0 

$2, 136 

$2,  611 

j  Jeruel  Ass  n. 

1 

■ 

1 

125 

4,  000 

. 

3,  000 

1  Tuition,  donations,  and  endow- 

24,  720 

10, 000 

250,  000 

0 

2, 100 

$959 

1,558 

4,  617 

ment. 

11,300 

100,  000 

16,  800 

16,  800 

A.  M.  E.  Church  . 

2,  600 

1,  000 

75,  000 

W.  A.  H.  M.  S.  Slater  fund . 

12'  086 

3,  000 

160,  000 

0 

2,  086 

428 

14,512 

17,  026 

Tuition . . . 

0 

150 

3, 108 

0 

2,  013 

0 

371 

2,384 

M.  E.  Ch.  South  endowment. 

. 

. 

14,  484 

290 

1,  873 

5,  974 

8, 137 

Amer.  Bapt.  Home  Miss. Society 

4,  500 

0 

585 

0 

2,  054 

2,  639 

United  States _ 

0 

400 

25,  000 

0 

0 

Tuition . 

524 

300 

1 2,  000 

715 

2,  582 

3,  297 

Amer.  Miss.  Ass’n  and  tuition.. 

100 

3,  000 

40,  000; 

0 

2,  000 

300 

600 

2,  900 

City  and  tuition . 

,600 

0 

3,  ooo! 

$1,  300 

200 

0 

0 

1,  500 

Amer.  Miss.  Ass’n . 

0 

100' 

0 

1, 150 

100 

1,250 

Freedmen’s  Aid  and  Southern 

l,  500; 

. 

350,  000 

1, 951 

9,  500 

11,451 

Ed.  Society. 

i  Amer.  Miss.  Ass'n . 

2161 

8,  560 

559 

1,  440 

1,999 

* 

State 

0 

1 

175 

2,  800 

1,400 

1,  400 

|  City  and  State. . . 

480 

2,  500 

I  ‘  1 

; .  1 

. 1 

27,  981 

13,  436 

114,  525 

4,429 

4,  935 

463 

9,  827 

j  State 

410 

18,  417 

3,  000 

135 

3,  190 

6,  325! 

: . | 

Tuition  and  Amer.  Miss.  Ass’n.. 

132 

500 

18,  000 

0 

913 

0 

800 

1,713 

City  and  State  . 

0 

400 

800 

Amer.  Christian  Miss.  Society 

725 

0 

0 

138 

1,  819 

,  "'I 

1,  957i 

State  and  city . 

. 6 

700 

30,  000 

2,  289 

70 

State  and  parish . 

0 

0 

3,  000 

3,120 

0 

0 

95 

2,  359| 

3,  215 

Endowment. _  _ ... 

2,  000 

100,  000 

405 

2,  800 

3.  205 

i . I 

Endowment 

3,  646 

1,  000 

j  160, 000 

0 

0 

3,  500 

;  3, 500| 

Freedmen’s  Aid  Soc.  M.  E. Church 

0 

5.  000 

100,000 

0 

345 

'  300 

6,  600 

7,  245 

State  and  United  States . 

0 

1,  398 

61,  553 

9,  000 

0 

0 

11,  862 

20,  862j 

2001 

2,  500; 

!  125, 000 

1,900 

4,  000 

5,  900 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 


43 

44 

45 

46 

47 


50 

51 


52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 


59 

60 


61 

62 

63 

64 
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Table  13. — Schools  for  the  education  of  the  colored  race — 


1 

Students 
in  pro¬ 
fessional 
CQurses. 

Pupils 

re¬ 

in. 

Students  train* 

sd  in  industrial  branches. 

1 

dustrial 

training. 

Parm  or  garden  work. 

o 

Name  of  school. 

'9FR 

Pemale. 

Total. 

Male. 

Pemale. 

Total. 

|  Carpentry. 

Bricklaying. 

Plastering. 

fcb 

.9 

•5 

05 

P4 

rc3 

+"> 

<D 

s 

<v 

-a 

o 

H 

bb 

H 

‘so 

o 

o 

£ 

7? 

Q 

.9 

3 

o 

A 

bb 

M 

c; 

o 

o 

J 

m 

bO 

a 

a 

bi) 

s 

m 

bb 

•M 

44 

o 

o 

O 

Other  trades. 

1 

2 

o 

4 

r 

° 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

u 

16 

17 

IS 

1“ 

30 

MARYLAND. 

1 

School. 

- 

::: 

for  Training  of  Colored 
)  Teachers. 

0 

134 

134 

L34 

134 

Girls.* 

47 

1 

38 

85 

10 

9 

2 

10 

5 

4 

MISSISSIPPI. 

9 

70 

79 

9 

71 

71 

Seminary. 

3 

0 

3 

15 

8 

23 

4 

12 

4 

6 

3 

tute. 

3  Mississippi  State  Normal 
School. 

4|  Hast  University . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1  80 

80 

° 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

80 

0 

0 

5!  .Tack  son  College . . 

0 

60 

60 

' 

60 

6  Lincoln  School . 

0 

18 

18 

16 

100 

116 

10 

6 

100 

|  4 

7  [  Meridian  Academy . . 

1 

8  Natchez  College . 

... 

9  Tougaloo  University  . . . 

90 

87 

1  177 

14 

70 

... 

15 

80 

59 

0  Alcorn  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College. 

157 

0 

157 

60 

47 

50 

MISSOURI. 

1  Sumner  Public  School 

0 

0 

0 

12 

o 

12 

0 

12 

2  Douglass  High  School  * . 

3  Lincoln  Institute. . 

69 

72 

141 

27 

20 

12 

4 

72 

4,  Lincoln  High  School . 

5  George  R.  Smith  College _ 

0 

0 

0 

13 

70 

83 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

70 

0 

0 

NEW  JERSEY. 

3  Manual  Training  and  In-  1 
dustrial  School. 

0 

0 

0 

22 

57 

79 

8 

22 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

18 

20 

4 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

7  W psVi  burn 

o 

0 

0 

0 

38 

138 

40 

0 

78 

138 

38 

40 

I  Biddle  University . 

16 

16 

22 

31 

“7 

... 

9 

26, 

18 

}|  Clinton  Colored  Graded 

j  School. 

)!  Scotia  Seminary 

0 

273 

273 

| 

273 

68 

1 

... 

Lj  State  Normal  School . 

1 

1 

2  State  Colored  Normal 
School.* 

J  Albion  Academy  and  State 
Normal  School. 

!  Pranklinton  Christian  Col¬ 
lege. 

State  Colored  Normal 

...... 

1 

121 

143 

264 

1 

1 

1 

264 

4 

o 

4 

1 

School,  a 

3  State  Colored  Normal  School 

3  Agricultural  and  Mechan¬ 
ical  College  for  the  Col¬ 
ored  Race. 

Bennett  College  a . 

73 

43 

116 

1 

| 

10 

55 

15 

4 

43 

... 

...... 

High  Point  Normal  and  In¬ 
dustrial  School,  a  1 

.  j 

I 

1 

"'1 

1 

1 

1 

... 

Statistics  of  1896-97. 


a  No  report. 
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professional  and  industrial  training — equipment  and  income — Continued. 


Chief  sources  of  support. 

Yalue  of  benefactions  or  be¬ 

quests  in  1897-98. 

Volumes  in  library. 

Yalue  of  grounds,  buildings, 

furniture,  and  scientific  ap¬ 

paratus. 

1 

Amount  of  State,  United 

States,  or  municipal  aid. 

Amount  recei  ved  from  tuition 

fees. 

Amount  received  from  pro¬ 

ductive  funds. 

Amount  received  from  other 

sources. 

Total  income  for  the  year 

1897-98. 

21 

22 

23 

1  24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

M.  E.  Church  and  tuition . 

3,000 

$50,  000 

$550 

$1,  000 

$8,  380 

$9,  930 

2,  000 

100 

35,  000 

$6,  200 

4,  610 

10, 810 

M.  E.  Church . 

200 

11,  000 

4,  600 

1,  025 

5,  625 

• 

25,  000 

400 

1,  500 

1,  900 

Araer.  Christian  Miss.  Soc.  and 

0 

1,000 

35,  000 

0 

170 

0 

3,  830 

4,  000 

tuition. 

1 

State . 

0 

3,300 

12,  000 

2,  250 

0 

0 

318 

2,568 

E.  A.  S.  Ed.  Soc.  M.  E.  Ch . 

$250 

5,  000 

125,  000 

2,  000 

5,000 

7,  000 

Araer.  Bapt.  Miss.  Society  . 

424 

800 

25,  000 

592 

592 

Araer.  Miss.  Ass’n . 

200 

300 

2,  500 

600 

600 

E.  4 .  S.  Ed.  Soc.,  and  tuition . 

4,  000 

679 

371 

850 

1,  200 

Amer.  Miss.  Ass’n . 

4,  000 

80,  000 

925 

33,075 

14,  000 

State  and  United  States _  _ 

3,  520 

157, 500 

46,  948 

0 

6,  815 

53,  763 

City  and  State . . . 

300 

8,  000 

2,  700 

160 

0 

0 

2,  860 

State _ _ _ 

500 

15,  000 

2,  000 

2,  000 

State  and  United  States . 

225 

70,  800 

17, 275 

138 

1,  233 

18,  646 

State  . 

Ereedmen’s  Aid  Society  of  the 

0 

2,  500 

70,  500 

0 

1, 444 

0 

1,  800 

3,  244 

M.  E.-Ch. 

State  and  private  contributions. 

0 

50 

2,  000 

4,  000 

0 

0 

832 

4, 832 

Amer.  Miss.  Ass’n . 

0 

0 

5,  000 

0 

Presh.  Ch.  and  tuition . . 

8,  500 

130,  500 

4,  000 

240 

3,  760 

8,  000 

City . 

. 

Presh.  Ch.  North . 

9,  400 

1,700 

65,  000 

0 

450 

15, 024 

15,  474 

State . . . 

o: 

152 

1,  000 

2,  000 

2,  000 

State . . . . 

290 

250 

1,  500 

1,  600 

. 

i,  cooj 

State .  _ .... . . . . 

350 

10,  000 

2,  200 

2,  780i 

4,  980 

2,  500 

90 

1 

1,  260 

1,350 

State _ : . . . 

100 

1,  800 

1,800 

State  and  United  States . 

714 

62,  750 

12,  500 

12,  500 

Donations  and  tuition  . 

1 

1 

| 

J 

i 

1 

.  I  1 

1 

65 

66 

67 

63 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 

81 

82 

83 

84 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 

96 
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EDUCATION  REPORT,  1897-98. 

Table  13. — Schools  for  the  education  of  the  colored  race — 


Name  of  school. 

Students 
in  pro¬ 
fessional 
courses. 

Pupils  re¬ 
ceiving  in¬ 
dustrial 
training. 

Students  trained  in  industrial  branches. 

Farm  or  garden  work. 

Carpentry. 

si 

% 

a 

3 

o 

*Sh 

W 

bb 

n 

© 

§ 

£ 

Painting. 

S-I 

% 

"3 

© 

© 

2 

u 

© 

Forging. 

|  Machine-shop  work. 

ti 

2 

3 

cS 

a 

© 

o 

,SJ 

m 

|  Printing. 

tic 

V 

o 

in  : 

|  Cooking. 

Other  trades. 

© 

1? 

H 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

1 

o 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

A 

9 

10 

ii 

12 

13 

_ 

14 

15 

_ 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

NORTH  CAROLINA — COnt’d. 

i 

97 

.... 

98 

99 

... 

... 

! 

dustrial  Institute. 

ICO 

o 

90 

'  90 

90 

School. 

101 

o 

1C 

30 

11 

40 

51 

10 

11 

40 

40 

102 

Shaw  University . 

95 

0 

95 

75 

99 

174 

[  0 

75 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i  25 

0 

0 

0 

99 

”6 

103 

Colored  Graded  School  *  . . . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

;  o 

0 

104 

0 

0 

0 

1  -  - . 

...| 

School,  a 

105 

0 

100 

100 

100 

106 

c 

17 

17 

... 

17 

107 

0 

0 

0 

... 

... 

OHIO. 

108 

Wilberforce  University  .... 

18 

0 

18 

111 

59 

170 

7 

38 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

38 

0 

43 

41 

53 

30 

109 

Colored  High  School* . 

1 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

110 

j  Colored  High  School . 

o 

0 

0 

111 

Lincoln  University . 

47 

0 

47 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1  0 

0 

112 

Institute  for  Colored  Youth. 

104 

146 

250 

28 

15 

16 

14 

42 

70 

!  65 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

113 

Schofield  Normal  and  In¬ 

80 

132 

212 

21 

32 

10 

7 

132 

76 

10 

dustrial  School. 

114 

Eeaufort  Public  School . 

115 

Harbison  Institute . 

116 

Browning  Home  School . 

0 

136 

136 

100 

36 

... 

1 

117 

Avery  Normal  Institute. . . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

j  0 

0 

0 

I  o 

0 

j  0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

"6 

118 

Wallingford  Academy . 

119 

Brainerd  Institute  * . 

43 

80 

123 

20 

2 

5 

6 

47 

33 

10 

Allen  Universitv  a . 

120 

Benedict  College . 

24 

0 

24 

62 

!  107 

169 

!  12 

6 

"6 

o 

!  io 

0 

0 

1  0 

3 

27 

307 

107 

121 

|  Penn  Normal  and  Industrial 

0 

12 

!  12 

114 

!  70 

184 

0 

114 

0 

0 

0 

j  0 

0 

0 

0 

32 

70 

0 

0 

School. 

I 

1 

1 

122 

|  Brewer  Normal  School . 

0 

156 

156 

156 

20 

123 

j  Clafliu  University . 

26 

17 

43 

252 

!  211 

463 

15 

76 

50 

50 

36 

50 

13 

121 

17 

97 

TENNESSEE. 

124 

Howard  High  School . 

125 

W ayman  Academv . 

0 

i  10 

10 

10 

126 

The  Gordonsville  High 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

4 

g 

|  School. 

W arner  Institute  a . 

127 

j  Austin  High  School . 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

!  o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

128 

Knoxville  College . 

5 

0 

5 

35 

75 

110 

6 

14 

55 

30 

129 

Freedmen’s  Normal  Insti¬ 

tute. 

130 

Le  Moyne  Normal  Institute. 

0 

0 

0 

60 

245 

305 

36 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

23 

260 

46 

131 

Morristown  Normal  College. 

35 

179 

214 

15 

179 

48i 

132 

Bradley  Academy . 

133 

Central  Tennessee  College.. 

222 

0 

222 

34 

109 

343 

9 

8 

30 

65 

134 

Fisk  University . 

|  4 

0  4 

0 

0 

0 

”6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

135 

Pearl  High  School . 

0 

0 

:  o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

136 

Roger  Williams  University. 

1 

6 

46 

52 

1... 

52 

*  Statistics  of  1896-97.  a¥o  report. 
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professional  and  industrial  training — equipment  and  income — Continued. 


Chief  sources  of  support. 


21 


Tuition 


State 


Amer.  Bapt.  H.  M.  Soc.  and 
tuition. 

County  and  city . 

Churcii . . 


Amer.  Miss.  Ass’n,  tuition 
Benevolence . 


State,  tuition,  endowment 
I . 


City . 

Endowment  and  benevolence. . . . 
Society  of  Friends . . . 


I  Endowment,  contributions . 

State  . 


Amer.  Miss.  Ass’n  and  tuition . . . 

Tuition . 

Board  of  Freedmen  of  the  Fresh. 
Ch. 

! . i 

Amer.  Bapt.  H.  Miss.  Soc . | 

Contributions . . . 

Contributions . I 

J.  F.  Slater  Fund,  F.  A.  and  S.  I 

E.  Soc. 

City  and  State . 

Tuition  . . 

State  and  tuition . 


United  Presb.  Church . 

Society  of  Friends . 

Tuition,  Amer.  Miss.  Ass’n . 


State  and  county . . 

Meth.  Episcopal  Church . 

Amer.  Miss.  Ass’n,  donations 
and  tuition. 


Amer.  Bapt.  Home  Miss.  Society 


c  2 


23 


$75 


U)  « 

.2  o 

r®  CR 


r  2 
5  3 


$3,  500 
1,  200 


R  cS 

^’3 

-S’ 

®  O 


R  3 


$200 


26 


$226 

125 


27 


tS  © 
®  ® 
t> 

g  O 


28 


$75 


$426 

200 


1,600 


1,857 


150 '  2,  007  100 


. 1 . 101 

7,280  10,647;102 


50  1,200103 

6,128  7,428,104 


4, 167  1,  500 


0  50 

..  1,500 


90,  000 


1,  500 
125,  (100 


0 

1,150 


3, 192 

i’ioo 


$175 

'266 


300!  200 

600  700 

250 


15,  000 
5,  555 


6,  600 


135, 000 


17,  800 


1, 100 
40 


35 


1,7501  1,447 


2,  900|  4,  000  105 

600  i  750106 
1,300  1,575107 


4,  830.  25,  827108 
. . ,109 


15,  000 
3,  453 


1,250  30,000 


2,  500!  2,  000 


200 

200 

300 

600 


5,  000 
5,  000 


150  104 

2,  000 


250 


25,  000 
2,  000 
10,  000 


2,700 

365 


. . 110 

10,  000  41,  250  111 

. 112 


1,  828 
400 


5,606  7,688.113 


...  2,400  114 

...1 . >115 

. . 116 

Oj  2,500  5,200  117 

.  365118 

2,209'  2,209119 


1, 127 
1.  000 


2. 500!  73, 000  0  1, 278 

200!  3, 000  0  0 


250!  12,000 

000  100, 000 


35,  000  . 

1,  500  . 

124  1, 000.  100 


.  1,278  120 

1,  268  1,  268121 


. I  700  122 

11,  000  15,  000123 


700 

168! 


. ...  124 
750125 
428  126 


619! . ; . 

2,  000  100,  OOO;  3,  300 


4,  695 

8,000 


3,  000 
500 


4,200 


450 


45, 000  0 

75, 000  . 

2,100,  1,550 
105, 000  0 


4,  275 
706 


6,500  350,000  672 

20  9,  0001 . 

4,  8001  130,000  . 


4,  530 
3,715 


.1,  500 


10,  870 


14,  620 


4,  695 
9,  494 


694 

2,400 


6,  095 
10,  877 


8,  970 
10,  200 
1,  550 
11,319 
17,  664 


127 

128 

129 

130 

131 

132 

133 

134 


60 


. 1 . 135 

7,  000>  8,  560  136 
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Table  13. — Schools  for  Hie  education  of  the  colored  race - 


141 


144 


14J 


15 

158 


159 


161 


Name  of  school. 

Students 
in  pro¬ 
fessional 
courses. 

Pupils  re¬ 
ceiving  in¬ 
dustrial 
training. 

Students  trained  in  industrial  branches. 

|  Earm  or  garden  work. 

© 

r 

bi 

p 

'V 

a 

3 

y 

« 

bJD 

p 

*Ph 

© 

GO 

£ 

bio 

.9 

"3 

P-i 

1  • 

1 

If 

S3 

1 

© 

© 

OQ 

U 

O 

g 

h  ; 

So 

_n 

’So 

o 

Ph 

3 

1 

p< 

o 

Up 

<6 

a 

3 

o 

S3 

bJO 

3 

c3 

g 

<D 
© 
A 
c O 

bi) 

P 

.9 

"u 

Ch 

bi)  ; 

p 

© 

m 

bh 

_s 

o 

o 

O 

Other  trades. 

© 

c3 

3 

v5 

*3 

a 

© 

© 

H 

c5 

<35 

G5 

a 

<D 

13 

© 

H 

1 

o 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

I.L 

10 

18 

14 

15 

17 

18 

19 

20 

TEXAS. 

- 

- 

Tillotson  College . . . 

... 

0 

0 

0 

75 

80 

1  155 

0 

75 

0 

1  0 

0 

1  o 

0 

0 

1  o 

0 

80 

0 

0 

East  End  High  School . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1  0 

0 

0 

0 

j  0 

0 

° 

0 

0 

° 

0 

0 

0 

0 

■0 

229 

229 

229 

50 

1 

. 

and  Industrial  Institute. a 

.1 

3 

0 

3 

175 

158 

333 

42 

7 

17 

28 

154 

16 

28 

Wiley  University . . .. 

Colored  High  School . 

.  20 

98 

118 

!  6 

20 

109 

33 

Prairie  View  State  Normal 

School,  a 

1 

Paul  Quinn  College _ 

12 

0 

12 

30 

55 

85 

10 

1 

1 

1 

20 

55 

18 

VIRGINIA. 

Ingleside  Seminary . . . 

0 

109 

109 

109 

109 

Gloucester  Ag ricul  tural 

41 

43 

84 

1 

10 

25 

*50 

and  Industrial  School. 

The  Hampton  Normal  and 

477 

394 

871 

69 

49 

8 

!  8 

8 

0 

15 

16 

8 

8 

171 

44 

467 

Industrial  Institute. 

St.  Paul  Normal  and  In¬ 

118 

130 

248 

20 

11 

5 

!  •  6 

2 

6 

_ i 

9 

7 

50 

30 

22 

dustrial  School. 

1 

■ 

I  : 

Virginia  Collegiate  and  In¬ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1  0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

dustrial  Institute. 

Manassas  Industrial  School* 

0 

0 

o 

40 

53 

93 

40 

40 

| 

47 

44 

Public  High  School . 

o 

o 

o 

! 

[*■• 

Norfolk  Mission  College. . . . 

20 

236 

|  256 

i 

I... 

28 

228’ 

Bishop  Payne  Divinity 

9 

0 

9 

1 

1 

School . 

| 

1 

| 

Peabody  High  School . ] 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

1  o 

0 

0 

6 

G 

0 

0 

0 

Virginia  Normal  and  Col¬ 

0 

154 

154 

1 

i 

154 

10 

legiate  Institute. 

Hartshorn  Memorial 'College ' 

1 

Richmond  High  and  Nor¬ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

!  0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

mal  School. 

Uichruond  Theological 

59 

0 

59 

Seminary. 

! 

i 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

West  Virginia  Colored  In¬ 

0 

0 

0 

44 

56 

100 

40 

8 

4 

40 

0 

56 

4 

stitute.* 

Storer  College . 

o 

0 

0 

12 

68 

80 

12 

5 

68 

40 

Sumner  Hi<  li  School . 1 

| 

...1 

i  i 

1  i 

1  j 

1 

1 

1  1  1 

Statistics  of  1896-97. 
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professional  and  industrial  training — equipment  and  income — Continued. 


Chief  sources  of  support. 

Value  of  benefactions  or  be¬ 
quests  in  1897-98. 

Volumes  in  library. 

Value  of  grounds,  buildings, 

furniture,  and  scientific  ap¬ 

paratus. 

Amount  of  State,  United 

States,  or  municipal  aid. 

| 

Amount  received  from  tuition 

fees. 

Amount  received  from  pro¬ 
ductive  funds. 

Amount  received  from  other  1 

sources. 

Total  income  for  the  year 

1897-98. 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25  | 

20 

27 

28 

29 

2,  000 

0 

. 6' 

. 1 

$2,  000 

$1, 200 

$16! 

1 

$1, 216  1 
5,  500  1 

400 

40,  000 

0 

$5, 500 

'i 

. 1 

_ 1  1 

980 

94, 000 

2,  444' 

| 

8, 131 

. I 

10, 575  1 

Slater  Fund  and  tuition. 

Freedmen’s  Aid  Society . 

2,  000 

50,  000 

1,  450 

2,  500 

3,  950  1 

4,  000 

. |l 

A  .  M.  E.  Ch.  and  tuition . 

900 

75,  000 

900 

6,100 

7,  000  1 

Presl).  Church . 

$4,  000 

400 

20,  000 

0 

| 

. -I 

Charity _  _ 

5,  924 

500 

20,  000 

i  300 

475 

775  1 

United  States . 

203,  698 

9,  641 

684,  000 

17, 998 

| 

0 

$29, 226 

| 

85, 136 

| 

132,  358  1 

Contributions . . . 

350 

55,  000 

3,  340 

7,  910 

I  12, 418 

23,  668  1 

M.  E.  Church  .. 

0 

40,  000 

297 

0 

0 

297  1 

Tuition  and  donation . . 

300 

10,  000 

I 

_ ...  J] 

. ] 

Contributions . . 

1  1, 000 

60,  000 

1  1, 743 

5,  860 

7,6034 

Contributions  . . . . 

3,  000 

300 

10,  000 

0 

0 

240 

2,  760 

3,  oooii 

City  and  State . . 

o 

0 

. j] 

State . . . . 

157,  000 

15,  000 

834 

i  4, 605 

20,  4384 

50,  000 

502 

0 

1  5, 488 

| 

| 

5,  990  1 

State,  city,  and  tuition  ....... _ 

334 

26,  300 

8,  550 

80 

8,  630|] 
. ] 

5, 100 

5,  000 

1 

tate . 

0 

600 

50,  000 

15,  000 

5,  000 

20,  000  1 

Free  Bapt.  Miss.  Soc.,  State . 

5,  000 

60,  000 

1,000 

i 

341 

1,376 

i 

2,000 

4,  717  ] 

82 

1 

i 

1  1 

CHAPTER  LI. 

SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  DEFECTIVE  CLASSES. 


Schools  for  the  Hind. — The  total  number  of  schools  reported  was  36.  The  total 
number  of  instructors  was  383—male,  137 ;  female,  246 :  in  music,  127 ;  and  in  the 
industrial  departments,  113.  The  total  number  of  pupils  reported  was  3,744 — male, 
1,942;  female,  1,802:  in  kindergarten  departments,  467;  in  vocal  music,  1,952;  in 
instrumental  music,  1,893.  In  the  industrial  department  the  total  number  of  pupils 
was  2,131.  The  total  number  of  volumes  in  the  libraries  was  89,641.  The  value  of 
scientific  apparatus  was  $83,815,  and  the  value  of  grounds  and  buildings  was 
$6,060,900.  The  total  expenditure  for  support  was  $707,435. 

Schools  for  the  deaf . — The  total  number  of  schools  for  the  deaf  reporting  to  this 
Bureau  is  105,  with  1,100  instructors  and  10,878  pupils.  The  51  State  public  schools 
report  945  instructors — male,  332 ;  female,  613 ;  in  articulation,  377 ;  in  aural  develop¬ 
ment,  49;  in  industrial  department,  260.  The  total  number  of  pupils  was  9,832,  of 
which  number  3,205  were  taught  by  the  combined  system,  2,946  by  the  purely  oral 
method,  and  3,616  by  the  manual  method;  670  were  taught  in  the  kindergartens. 
The  number  of  graduates  was  180.  The  libraries  of  these  institutions  contained 
94,269  volumes.  The  value  of  the  scientific  apparatus  was  $13,845;  of  grounds  and 
buildings,  $11,175,933.  The  total  expenditures  for  support  was  $2,208,704. 

The  private  schools  for  the  deaf  reported  81  instructors — 41  in  articulation,  16  in 
aural  development,  and  34  in  the  industrial  departments.  The  number  of  pupils 
reported  was  483,  of  which  number  249  were  taught  by  the  combined  system,  138 
by  the  purely  oral  method,  and  78  by  the  manual  method;  56  were  taught  in  the 
kindergartens. 

The  public  day  schools  for  the  deaf  reported  74  instructors — 59  in  articulation,  26 
in  aura]  development,  and  59  in  the  industrial  departments.  The  number  of  pupils 
reported  was  563,  of  which  number  116  were  taught  by  the  combined  system,  406  by 
the  purely  oral  method,  and 23  by  the  manual  method.  The  number  taught  in  the 
kindergartens  was  36.  The  amount  expended  for  support  reported  was  $41,675. 

Schools  for  the  feeble-minded. — The  number  of  schools  reported  to  this  Bureau  was 
29,  with  259  instructors  in  the  school  departments,  180  in  the  industrial  departments, 
and  610  in  caring  for  the  inmates.  The  total  number  of  pupils  reported  was  9,232, 
of  which  number  943  were  enrolled  in  the  kindergartens  and  1,749  in  music. 

The  19  State  public  schools  report  213  instructors  in  the  school  departments,  135  in 
the  industrial  departments,  and  556  assistants  in  caring  for  inmates.  The  number 
of  inmates  or  pupils  reported  was  8,866.  Of  these,  815  were  in  kindergartens  and 
1,580  in  music.  The  value  of  grounds  and  buildings  was  $4,922,537 ;  the  expendi¬ 
tures  were  $1,414,451. 

Of  the  private  institutions  for  the  feeble-minded  Connecticut  had  1,  Illinois  1, 
Maryland  1,  Massachusetts  3,  Michigan  1,  and  New  Jersey  3,  making  a  total  of  10 
schools,  with  56  instructors  in  school  departments,  45  in  industrial  departments,  and 
60  assistants  in  caring  for  inmates.  There  were  in  the  schools  366  pupils,  128  of 
them  in  kindergartens  and  159  in  music. 
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Table  1. — Summary  of  statistics  of  schools  for  the  blind,  1897-98. 


States  and  Territories. 

Number  of  in 

tutions. 

6 

n 

r© 

O 

O 

H 

Music. 

Industrial. 

1 

3 

3 

4 

& 

6 

7 

36 

137 

246 

383 

127 

113 

5 

25 

61 

86  1 

35 

23 

g 

33 

36 

69 

23 

23 

8 

28 

44 

7 

50 

78 

25 

33 

10 

85 

129 

"36 

25 

5 

14 

21  ! 

8 

9 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine  . 

! 

1 

13 

36 

29 

19 

9 

CL  2 

. 

(5 

1  8 

H 

4 

3 

2 

6 

17 

23 

12 

11 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

2 

10 

7 

17 

4 

6 

District  of  Columbia . . . . 

Virginia . 

1 

3 

5 

8 

3 

2 

"West  Virginia. . . . . . . . . 

1 

0 

9 

1 

1 

2 

1 

North  Carolina . . . 

1 

17 

2 

26 

9 

9 

South  Carolina _ _ _ _ _ _ 

1 

3 

5 

2 

2 

Georgia . 

1 

g 

3 

11 

3 

3 

Tfl  nri  <1  a,  _  _  . . . . . . 

1 

1 

1 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky . . . . 

1 

5 

8 

13 

3 

2 

Tennessee . . . . 

1 

3 

7 

10 

6 

4 

Alabama . . . . . . . ........ _ _ 

1 

5 

5 

10 

o 

3 

Mississippi . . . . 

1 

1. 

5 

6 

1 

13 

Louisiana  .......... . . . . . .................... 

1 

2 

4 

6 

3 

5 

Texas  . . . . . . . . 

2 

9 

10 

19 

7 

4 

Arkansas . . . 

1 

3 

11 

14 

3 

2 

Oklahom  a . . . . . 

Indian  Territory ......................... _ ................ 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio  . . . . . . . . . . . 

1 

7 

13 

20 

5 

1 

Xxjfl  _ _ _ _ _ _ - 

1 

8 

13 

4 

2 

Illinois ... . . . . . . . . . 

1 

5 

9 

14 

3 

4 

Michigan . . . . 

1 

4 

8 

12 

3 

4 

Wisconsin . . . 

1 

3 

12 

15 

3 

4 

Minnesota . . . 

1 

4 

5 

9 

4 

2 

Iowa.. . . 

1 

5 

8 

13 

4 

2 

Missouri . . . . . 

1 

5 

9 

14 

4 

2 

North  Dakota . . . . . . . 

South  Dakota, _ _ _ _ _ _ 

1 . 

Nebraska . . . . . . . 

1 

4 

5 

9 

3 

2 

Kansas  . . . . . . 

1 

2 

8 

10 

3 

2 

■Western  Division : 

Montana . . . . 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

4 

W  vo  niing . 

Colorado . i . . . 

1 

j  4 

6 

1  10 

3 

3 

New  Mexico . 

Arizona . 

1 . 

1 

Utah . 

1 

Nevada, _ _ _ _ _  _ _ _ 

Idaho . 

Washington . . . 

1 

0 

1 

1 

2 

1 

Oregon . . . 

1 

1 

4 

5 

1 

1 

California . . . . . . 

1 

2 

2 

4 

2 

0 

Instructors. 


a  One  school  not  reporting. 
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Table  2. — Summary  of  statistics  of  schools  for  the  blind,  1897-93. 


States  and  Territories. 

Pupils. 

6 

3 

*3 

a 

<£> 

7a 

o 

EH 

a  • 

<D 

fcJD 

(4 

a 

s 

6 

'oQ 

g 

o 

o 

o 

"53 

P 

p 

73 

p 

® 

a 

d 

05 

^P 

a 

CO 

CT> 

CO 

oo 
< D 

c3 

3 

s 

14 

o 

'  c3 

|i 

73 

1 

a 

3 

4 

5 

G 

s 

9 

1,942 

1,802 

3,  744 

467 

1,952 

1,  893 

194 

2,131 

331 

332 
371 
826 

82 

305 

286 

431 

708 

72 

638 

618 

802 

1,534 

154 

156 

57 

85 

169 

0 

261 

494 

453 

631 

113 

276 

358 

455 

709 

95 

47 

25 

43 

71 

8 

503 

384 

429 

755 

GO 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

123 

114 

237 

76 

59 

116 

9 

210 

a  IS 

64 

142 

19 

6 

57 

10 

77 

130 

127 

257 

61 

196 

103 

23 

216 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware . . . .... 

Maryland . . . ...... 

78 

53 

131  | 

14 

65 

56 

13 

98 

District  of  Columbia .... _ 

Virginia  _ - _ _ _ _ _ 

30 

18 

115 

23 
63 

5 

57 

51 

39 

13 

24 
79 

108 

28 

25 

99 

25 

52 

4 

71 

63 

43 

20 

23 

111 

100 

58 

43 

214 

48 

115 

9 

128 

114 

82 

33 

47 

190 

208 

0 

0 

43 

30 

43 

199 

48 

109 

52 

35 

110 

46 

110 

5 

87 

102 

69 

2 

1 

2 

1 

6 

46 
35 

110 

48 

47 

Wftst.  Virginia,. : _ _ _ 

T4nrth  Carolina _ _ _ 

South  Carolina  ................ 

Georgia.. _ _ .............. 

Florida . . . ... _ 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky . . . . 

23 

128 

110 

82 

23 

11 

0 

5 

93 

74 

Tennessee _ _ _ _ ....... _ 

A  la  ham  a.  ............. _ ...... 

0 

Mississippi ........... _ ...... 

Louisiana. ... _ _ _ _ _ 

15 

17 

30 

47 

26 

60 

28 

104 

65 

0 

9 

0 

Texas  . . . . . . . 

49 

208 

Ark  an  sas . . . . 

Oklahoma _ _ _ .......... 

Indian  Territory  . . 

| 

1 . 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio . . . . . . 

189 

80 

153 

60 

65 

40 

98 

58 

141 

78 

99 

46 

60 

30 

94 

62 

330 

158 

252 

106 

125 

70 

192 

120 

56 

13 

159 

57 

77 

95 

41 

84 

50 

119 

71 

113 

61 

70 

52 

85 

75 

19 

3 

5 

0 

7 

0 

9 

5 

111. 

107 

80 

90 

66 

60 

150 

7 

Indiana, _ _ 

Illinois . . . 

46 

20 

10 

14 

Michigan . . 

"Wisconsin . 

Minnesota . . . 

Town, _ _ _ 

Missouri . . 

23 

North  Dakota...... . 

South  Dakota . 

.... 

| 

Nebraska. . . . . 

38 

45 

4 

45 

53 

2 

83 

98 

6 

50 

|  63 

12 

11 

0 

52 

Kansas  _ _ _ 

"Western  Division: 

Montana . . . 

0 

0 

5 

0 

yominf . . . . 

Colorado . . . 

28 

27 

55 

43 

34 

1 

32 

New  Mexico . . . . 

Arizona . 

1 . 

TTtn.h _ 

Nevada . . 

Tdaho  . . 

Washington . . . 

7 

14 

29 

6 

14 

23 

13 

28 

52 

0 

0 

0 

12 

14 

44 

4 

22 

30 

0 

0 

7 

. 

7 

21 

0 

Oregon . . . . . 

California  . . . . . 

a  One  school  not  reporting. 
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Table  3. — Summary  of  statistics  of  schools  for  the  blind,  1897-98. 


Volumes 

in 

library. 

Value  of 
scientific 
apparatus. 

Value  of 

Expenditures. 

States  and  Territories. 

grounds 

and 

buildings. 

Grounds 

and 

buildings.- 

Eor 

support. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

89,  641 

$82, 815 

$6,  060,  900 

$364,  266 

$707,435 

30, 030 

6,  280 
10,  500 
23, 625 

1, 337, 916 
765,  500 

262, 459 
41,  800 
24, 950 
34,782 
275 

136, 169 
75, 888 
167, 594 
290, 141 
37,  643 

10, 125 

11, 061 

702,  500 

35,  071 
3,354 

35, 160 
7,  250 

2, 890,  484 
364,  500 

Eorth  Atlantic  Division: 

1 

1 

15,  640 

565,  610 

30,  000 

a  4,  527 

4,  280 

355, 000 

4,  213 

39, 171 

9,  863 

2, 000 

417, 306 

6258,246 

66,  998 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

2,  675 

5,500 

385, 000 

35,  672 

3,  000 

1,  500 

1,  500 

2,  000 

45,  000 

9,  000 

11,  948 
6,  880 
13,  500 
5,  288 
1,  600 

WAst  Virginia  . . . . 

550 

60,  000 
100,  000 

North  Carolina  . . - . . 

1,200 

28,  800 

South  Carolina . . --- 

58,  000 

no,  ooo 

7,  500 

100,  000 

Georgia  .  ... _ _ ....... _ _ _ 

2,  650 

4,  000 

50 

M00 

25,  209 
15,  909 
18,  860 
3,  600 
19,  354 
56,  332 
28,  330 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky  . . . 

2,  500 
4,  600 

5,  000 
5,  075 

Tennessee  _ ................ 

100,  000 
50,  000 

Alabama . . . 

1,336 

1,500 

1,500 

4,000 

Mississippi _ .... _ ............. _ 

50,  000 

Louisiana . . 

1,  000 

2,  000 
4,  050 

40,  000 
112,  500 
250,  000 

15,  000 
1,950 
4,  000 

.Texas . . . . 

125 

Arkansas  _ _ ................ _ ... 

1,500 

4,500 

Oklahoma  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ ........... 

Indian  Territory . 

North  Central  Division : 

QJljo  . . . . . 

3,  917 
1,  800 

675 

650,  000 
400,  000 

12,  000 
2,  500 

0 

53,  521 
27,  500 
45, 000 
25,  098 
23,  000 
17,  074 
30, 720 
27, 800 

Indiana  . . . . 

2,  000 
12, 000 

Illinois  T  . . . . . . . . 

5,  000 
4,  000 
3,  100 

175,  000 
165,  000 
200,  000 
50, 000 
200,  000 
150, 000 

1VT  i  ch  i  cran  , , , . . . 

1,  682 
12,  000 
6,  600 

Wisconsin _ .... _ .............. 

185 

Minnesota _ ....... _ ............ 

1,  400 

4,  000 

5,  000 
5,  000 

Iowa  '  _ _ .......... _ ...... 

4,  200 
8,  560 

Missouri _ ........ _ ...... 

North  Dakota . 

South  Dakota . 

1 

1 

N ebraska  . . . . .............. 

1,794 

1,  300 
5,  000 

100,  000 

22,  428 
18,  000 

1,404 

Kansas ...... _ _ _ _ .............. 

1,  200 

300,  000 

Western  Division: 

Montana  ............................ 

100 

450 

2,500 

Wyoming  _ _ _ _ _ .......... 

Pfilnrndo  _ _ ... _ _ _ 

31 

2,  000 

120,  000 

14,  790 

New  Mexico . 

Arizona . 

_ _ _ 

TT  tab  . . . . . . . 

Nevada  .  . . . 

Tda.ho  _ _ 

W  ashington . . . 

140 

Oregon  _  _ _ 

513 

800 

17.  000 

275 

7,  738 
13,  711 

California . 

2,510 

4,  000 

225,  000 

0 

a  One  school  not  reporting. 


6 $256, 746  expended  by  the  Philadelphia  school  for  new  building. 


Table  4. — Statistics  of  State  institutions  for  the  blind,  1897-98 . 
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Instructors. 
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©  ©  L—  rH  CO  CO  CO  CO  rH  CO  CO  O  CO  CO  j 

Executive  officer. 

n 

Wm.  A.  Jones . 

Gardner  Fuller . 

John  E.  Ray . 

R.  W.  Wallace . 

J.  L.  Carter . 

Edward  E.  Allen . 

H.  B.  Jacobs . 

N.  F.  Walker . 

John  Y.  Armstrong. . . 
Samuel  J.  Jenkins - 

E.  P.  Becton . 

W.  A.  Bowles . . 

James  Watson . 

James  T.  Rucker . 

R.  F.  Bliss . 

Name. 

« 

Nebraska  Institute  for  the  Blind 

New  York  State  School  for  the 
Blind. 

New  York  Institution  for  the 
Blind.® 

North  Carolina  Institution  for 
Education  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  and  the  Blind. 

Ohio  Institution  for  the  Blind  . 

Oregon  School  for  the  Blind  . . . 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for 
the  instruction  of  the  Blind. 

Western  Pennsylvania  Insti¬ 
tution  for  the  Blind. |* 

South  Carolina  Institution  for 
the  Education  of  the  Deaf 
and  the  Blind. 

Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind. 

Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind  Insti¬ 
tute  for  Colored  Youth. 

Texas  State  Institution  for  the 
Blind. 

Virginia  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  DumbandtheBliud. 

Washington  School  for  Defect¬ 
ive  Youth. 

West  Virginia  Schools  for  the 
Deaf  and  the  Blind. 

W isconsin  School  for  the  Blind  * 

Post-office. 

Nebraska  City,  Nebr. . 
Batavia,  N.  Tt . 

New  York,  N.  Y . 

Raleigh,  N.  C . 

Columbus,  Ohio.., . 

Salem,  Oreg . 

Philadelphia,  Pa . 

Pittsburg,  Pa . 

Cedar  Springs,  S.  C  . . . 

Nashville,  Tenn  ...... 

Austin,  Tex . 

Do . 

Staunton,  Va . 

V ancouver,  Wash  .... 

I  Romney,  W.  Va . 

Janesville,  Wis . 

1 

1-H  cq  OS  -sH  lOCt-  00  O'.  ®  .H  <N  M  W  «5 

PS  !N  (M  N  1M  N  N  M  COCOMCISCOCOCO 

From  1896-97.  a  No  report.  b  New  building. 
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Table  5. — Summary  of  statistics  of  State  institutions  for  the  deaf,  1897-98. 


States  and  Territories. 

Number  of  institu¬ 

tions. 

Instructors. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Articulation. 

Auricular  per¬ 

ception. 

Industrial  de¬ 

partment- 

1 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

United  States . 

57 

332 

613 

945 

u 

49 

260 

North  Atlantic  Division . 

19 

79 

273 

352 

221 

27 

107 

South  Atlantic  Division . 

10 

57 

62 

119 

33 

4 

38 

South  Central  Division . 

9 

53 

71 

124 

31 

4 

33 

North  Central  Division . . .. 

12 

112 

185 

297 

83 

12 

65 

"Western  Division . . . 

7 

31 

22 

53 

9 

2 

17 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

0 

8 

8 

7 

3 

Massachusetts . . 

2 

1 

25 

26 

19 

18- 

5 

8 

8 

4 

Connecticut . 

2 

14 

15 

29 

18 

1 

6 

New  York . . . . . . 

"8 

41 

136 

177 

106 

8 

60 

1 

4 

10 

14 

4 

5 

Pennsylvania . . . . . 

4 

19 

71 

90 

67 

0 

24 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

Maryland  .. . 

2 

10 

12 

22 

5 

0 

8 

District  of  Columbia . 

1 

18 

11 

29 

12 

3 

2 

Virginia . . . 

1 

6 

4 

10 

1 

5 

West  Virginia . * . 

1 

5 

4 

9 

1 

0 

6 

North  Carolina . 

2 

10 

16 

26 

"  7 

1 

7 

South  Carolina . . . . . . . 

1 

O 

6 

9 

3 

5 

Georgia . . . 

1 

4 

7 

11 

3 

0 

3 

Florida. . . - . . . . . 

1 

1 

2 

3 

1 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky . . . . . 

1 

10 

15. 

25 

10 

0 

5 

Tennessee . 

1 

4 

7 

11 

3 

3 

4 

Alabama . . . . 

1 

8 

7 

15 

7 

4 

Mississippi  . . . . . . . . . . 

1 

4 

5 

9 

i 

Louisiana. . . . . .  . . . 

1 

3 

4 

7 

2 

0 

4 

Texas . . . 

2 

11 

18 

29 

6 

1 

7 

Arkansas . . . - . . . . . 

1 

11 

14 

25 

3 

9 

Oklahoma . . . . . . . . ...... _ _ _ 

1 

2 

1 

3 

Indian  Territory . . . 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio . . . 

1 

10 

24 

34 

10 

1 

5 

Indiana  ..  _ _ _ _ .... . . . . . . 

1 

15 

18 

33 

10 

o 

£ 

Illinois. . . . . . . . ...... 

1 

17 

32 

49 

17 

2 

6 

Michigan  . . 

1 

10 

29 

39 

10 

0 

8 

Wisconsin  . . . . 

1 

11 

9 

20 

9 

6 

Minnesota  . . . . . . 

1 

7 

12 

19 

6 

5 

Iowa . 

1 

13 

12 

25 

4 

0 

G 

Missouri . . . . . . 

1 

14 

18 

32 

5 

7 

North  Dakota . 

1 

2 

3 

5 

1 

1 

2 

South  Dakota . . . . . 

1 

3 

3 

6 

1 

4 

Nebraska . . . . . 

1 

6 

11 

17 

8 

8 

5 

Kansas . . . 

1 

4 

14 

18 

2 

6 

W estern  Division : 

Montana . . . . 

1 

2 

1 

3 

1 

0 

0 

Wyoming . . . . . . . . . 

Colorado . 

...... 

8 

5 

13 

4 

0 

5 

New  Mexico  . . . 

1 

1 

0 

1 

Arizona . 

Utah . . . 

1 

i  6 

6 

12 

1 

1 

6 

Nevada  . 

Tilnho  . . . . . . 

Washington . 

1 

I  3 

2 

5 

1 

1 

1 

Oregon . . . 

1 

2 

2 

4 

2 

California . . . . 

1 

9 

6 

15 

2 

0 

3 
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Table  6. — Summary  of  statistics  of  State  institutions  for  the  deaf,  1897-98. 


States  and  Territories. 

Pupils. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Taught  by  combined 

system. 

1  Taught  by  pu  rely  oral 

method. 

Taught  by  manual 

method. 

. 

Kindergarten. 

Graduates  in  1897-98. 

1 

3 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

9 

United  States . 

5,  480 

4,  352 

9,  832 

3,205 

2,  946 

3,  616 

670 

180 

North  Atlantic  Division . 

1,  742 

1,  442 

3, 184 

710 

1,  837 

560 

440 

59 

South  Atlantic  Division . 

636 

508 

1, 144 

497 

116 

303 

35 

27 

Soutli  Central  Division . . 

826 

665 

1,491 

675 

138 

566 

18 

6 

North  Central  Division . 

1,994 

1,533 

3,  527 

914 

828 

1,953 

177 

89 

Western  Division . 

282 

204 

486 

409 

27 

234 

0 

8 

North  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine . 

39 

34 

73 

65 

0 

8 

10 

0 

. 

Massachusetts . 

102 

86 

188 

17 

160 

11 

0 

1  8 

34 

24 

58 

0 

58 

11 

Connecticut . 

110 

94 

204 

100 

45 

59 

0 

0 

New  York . 

909 

716 

1,625 

378 

915 

387 

384 

36 

79 

70 

149 

45 

Pennsylvania . 

469 

418 

887 

150 

659 

95 

0 

15 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware . 

Maryland . 

74 

56 

130 

41 

48 

41 

14 

2 

District  of  Columbia  . . 

87 

60 

147 

147 

20 

"Virginia,  .....  ......... _ _ _ 

74 

62 

136 

121 

15 

.0 

0 

West  Virginia . . 

67 

64 

131 

21 

8 

123 

8 

North  Carolina  . . . 

147 

118 

265 

70 

15 

21 

0 

South  Carolina . 

58 

43 

101 

30 

2 

Georgia . 

104 

79 

183 

46 

0 

139 

0 

0 

Florida . 

25 

26 

51 

51 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky . 

187 

163 

350 

60 

93 

197 

0 

2 

Tennessee . . . 

152 

107 

259 

227 

45 

182 

Alabama . 

75 

57 

132 

i . 

Mississippi  . . . . . 

60 

54 

114 

18 

2 

"Louisiana, _ _ 

41 

46 

87 

87 

Texas  . 

174 

127 

301 

301 

0 

187 

o' 

2 

Arkansas . 

125 

99 

224 

Oklahoma . 

12 

12 

24 

Indian  Territory . 

North  Central  Division : 

. 

Ohio  _  .  .  . . 

293 

239 

532 

161 

301 

6 

Indiana  ......  . 

181 

138 

319 

87 

196 

36 

9 

Illinois . 

348 

197 

545 

77 

200 

291 

50 

0 

Michigan . . . 

214 

198 

412 

412 

0 

251 

0 

10 

Wisconsin 

121 

102 

223 

106 

117 

9 

Minnesota . 

137 

95 

232 

22 

53 

157 

44 

13 

Iowa . 

190 

145 

339 

74 

40 

225 

1L 

Missouri . 

236 

171 

407 

57 

350 

7 

North  Dakota,  . . . 

21 

29 

50 

43 

7 

0 

0 

South  Dakota, _  _ 

24 

22 

4C 

46 

0 

0 

0 

Nebraska . 

97 

64 

161 

96 

65 

22 

10 

Kansas . 

132 

12.9 

261 

240 

21 

25 

5 

W estern  Division : 

Montana . 

14 

11 

25 

25 

0 

-  25  1 

0 

0 

IV  yoming. 

Colorado . . . 

47 

36 

83 

18 

27 

38 

0 

2 

New  Mexico 

7 

5 

12 

Arizona  ...  . 

Utah . . 

48 

23 

71 

71 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Nevada . 

Idaho . 

Washington . 

31 

38 

69 

69 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Oregon  . 

31 

24 

55 

55 

3 

California . . . . . 

104 

67 

171 

171 

0 

171  1 

0 
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Table  7. — Summary  of  statistics  of  State  institutions  for  the  deaf,  1S97-9S. 


V  olumes 
in 

library. 

Value  of 
scientific 
apparatus. 

Value  of 
grounds  .and 
buildings. 

Expenditures. 

States  and  Territories. 

Grounds 

and 

buildings. 

For  sup¬ 
port. 

1 

:s 

4 

5 

6 

94,269 

$13,845 

$11, 175,  933 

$253, 136 

$2,  208,  704 

38,  918 
11,933 

5  350 

8,  365 
2,  880 
500 

4,  025,  593 
1,488,000 
1,  167,  500 

124,  763 

863,  633 
255,  718 

28,  875 

32,  421 

259,  682 

North  Central  Division . 

34,  812 
3,  256 

1, 150 
950 

3,769,840 
725.  000 

65,  577 
1,500 

694,  832 
134,  839 

North  Atlantic  Division : 

600 

30,000 

14,  000 

9  566 

165,  000 
65,  000 
258,  500 

47,  756 
19,  000 

48,  600 
474,  351 

40, 000 
219,  926 

’  200 

25,  000 
300 

2,  248 
21,  470 

2  000 

8,265 

1,  955,  009 
150,  000 
1,  467,  084 

81,  063 
5,  000 
13,  400 

9,  834 

100 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

3,  033 

780 

290, 000 
700,  000 
90,  000 
40,  000 
200,  000 

37,  259 
70,  049 
18,  016 
34,  850 
48,  350 
13,  231 
24,  963 
9,  000 

4,  300 
300 

1,  000 
200 

3,  000 

Vironnia,  _ _ ..... _ 

W  est  V  irginia _ ... ...... ... 

500 

North  Carolina ...... . . 

1,750 

850 

100 

25,  875 

South  Carolina . 

58,  000 

(TftOT'.O'lH,  _ _ _ 

1,200 

800 

85,  000 
25,  003 

140,  000 
150,  000 
100,  000 

Florida  .  . . . 

South  Central  Division : 

X<Aiitiic]\y _ - _ ------ 

2,  000 
900 

500 

1,421 

1,  000 

51,  800 
35, 000 
31,  407 
-  16,000 
16,  500 
67,  975 
41,  000 

Tennessee . . . 

A I ahauta  ..  - _ _ _ _ _ 

Mississippi  - _ _ ......... _ _ 

600 

90,  000 
300,  000 
287,  500 
100,  000 

15,000 
1,500 
12, 000 
1,500 

Douisiana  _ _ .......... . . . 

Texas . . . . 

1,  050 
800 

0 

Arkansas . . . . . 

Oklahoma . . . 

Indian  Territory . 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio . 

3,  OGO 
3,  209 

650,  000 

105,  000 

Indiana . 

530,  460 

2,  623 

61,  698 

Illinois  . . . . . . . . 

11.  500 

500,  000 
433,  755 
110, 000 
271, 625 

2,500 
14,  854 
.  6,100 

97,  500 
76,  796 

,  Michigan  _ _ _ _ _ _ 

3,  657 

450 

Wisconsin . . . 

3,000 

1,761 

2,  800 

200 

53,  962 
45,  455 
65, 100 
103,  383 

11,  588 

12,  250 

Minnesota . 

50 

Town,  . .  _ _ 

500,  000 

10,  000 

Missouri _ _ _ ........ _ _ _ 

2,000 

300 

200 

360, 000 
24,  000 

12’  000 

North  Dakota . . . 

50 

South  Dakota  . . 

185 

60,  000 
120, 000 
210,  000 

50,  000 

Nebraska . . 

1,  400 

200 

27, 100 

Kansas _ _ _ _ _ ...... _ _ _ ... 

2,  000 

. #600 

35,  000 

5,824 

Western  Division: 

Montana . 

100 

150 

Wyoming . 

Colorado . 

581 

200 

120,  000 

24, 170 

New  Mexico . . . . . 

280 

Arizona . . 

Utah . . . 

95 

100 

200,  000 

1,  500 

18,  5C0 

Nevada . 

Idaho  . 

Washington . 

100,  000 
30,  000 
225,  000 

29,  000 
12,  256 

Oregon  . 

200 

California . . 

2,  000 

500 

45,  089 
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Table  8. — Summary  of  statistics  of  public  and  private  day  schools  for  the  deaf,  1897-98. 

PUBLIC  DAY  SCHOOLS. 


States. 

3 

•S  i 

o| 

3 

Si 

g 

£ 

Instructors. 

Pupils. 

Expenditures. 

© 

Female. 

"o 

H 

.2 

.2 

Aural  develop- 
meut. 

Industrial  depart¬ 
ment. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Taught  by  com¬ 

bined  system. 

Taught  by  purely 

oral  method. 

Taught  by  man¬ 

ual  method. 

Kindergarten. 

Graduates  in 

1897-98. 

1 

2 

3 

_ 

4 

3 

G 

7 

8 

9 

io 

1 1 

12 

13 

14 

15 

1 6 

17 

Total... . 

29 

6 

68 

74 

59 

26 

59. 

317 

246 

563 

116 

406 

23 

36 

9 

$41,  675 

California  a . . . 

1 

Illinois  _ _ .......... 

12 

3 

20 

23 

19 

16 

14 

104 

77 

181 

60 

111 

0 

Indiana . 

1 

1 

0 

1 

8 

6 

14 

3 

0 

11 

0 

Massachusetts . 

1 

1 

15 

16 

12 

0 

40 

60 

61 

121 

0 

121 

0 

4 

21,  840 

Michigan  . . 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

5 

5 

10 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

Missouri .... _ _ ... 

1 

1 

3 

4 

1 

0 

0 

28 

19 

47 

47 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Ohio . . 

4 

0 

10 

10 

9 

4 

0 

51 

28 

79 

6 

53 

12 

25 

0 

5,  945 

Wisconsin . 

8 

0 

19 

19 

17 

5 

5 

61 

50 

111 

0 

111 

0 

11 

5 

13,  890 

PRIVATE  DAY  SCHOOLS. 


Total  . 

19 

21 

60 

81 

41 

16 

34 

248 

235 

483 

249 

138 

78 

56 

1 

Onli fnrnin,  ....... _ 

3 

1 

5 

6 

2 

0 

3 

11 

24 

35 

23 

11 

0 

0 

o 

Illinois  _ .  ........ 

Q 

0 

19 

19 

9 

5 

9 

89 

63 

152 

117 

35 

0 

25 

0 

Iowa  . . 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

3 

5 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

Louisiana _ _ _ - 

1 

3 

5 

8 

3 

0 

6 

32 

17 

49 

24 

0 

24 

0 

0 

Maryland  ....... _ _ 

1 

1 

2 

3 

3 

0 

0 

20 

12 

32 

0 

32 

0 

0 

o 

Massachusetts ........ 

1 

0 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

8 

3 

11 

0 

11 

0 

10 

1 

Michigan . 

1 

3 

1 

4 

3 

0 

0 

20 

19 

39 

39 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Missouri .... _ _ _ 

2 

1 

9 

10 

3 

3 

4 

24 

42 

66 

43 

8 

45 

0 

0 

Upibraslra _ _ _ 

1 

2 

3 

5 

3 

2 

2 

5 

5 

10 

0 

0 

1 

6 

0 

Uew  Mexico  _ 
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1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

5 

3 

8 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

N  ew  Y  ork 

1 

3 

10 

10 

6 

0 

8 

15 

23 

0 

23 

0 

0 

0 

Ohio . 

1 

0 

3 

3 

2 

0 

1 

8 

5 

13 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

Oklahoma 
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1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4 

0 

4 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Wisconsin . 

1 

4 

4 

8 

2 

0 

5 

16 

20 

36 

23 

8 

0 

0 

0 

a  School  recently  established. 
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Alabama  Institute  for  the  Deaf . . 
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California  Institution  for  the  Ed¬ 
ucation  of  the  Deaf  and  the 
Blind. 

Colorado  School  fo-r  the  Deaf  and 
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for  the  Deaf. 
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Louisiana  Institution  for  the 
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o 

3 

© 

03 

O 

H 

Talladega,  Ala . 

Little  Rock,  Ark  . 
Berkeley,  Cal . 

Colorado  Springs, 
Colo. 

Hartford,  Conn .... 

Mystic,  Conn . 

Washington,  D.  C. . 

St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

Cave  Spring,  Ga . . . 
Jacksonville,  Ill . . . 

Indianapolis,  Ind  . . 

Council  Bluffs, 
Iowa. 

Olathe,  Kans . 

Danville,  Ky.. . 

Baton  Rouge,  La. . . 
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Table  12. — Summary  of  statistics  of  public  and  private  schools  for  the  feeble¬ 
minded,  1897-98. 

PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS. 


State. 

N  umber  of  institutions . 

Instructors. 

Pupils. 

Value  of  grounds  and 

buildings. 

Expenditures. 

Male. 

0 

■a 

a 

® 

fH 

0 

H 

Industrial  depart¬ 
ment. 

Assistants  caring 
for  inmates. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Kindergarten. 

Music. 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

7 

8 

! 

9 

IO 

1  i 

is 

13 

14 

Total . 

19 

45 

168 

213 

135 

556 

4,  584 

4,  282 

8,  866 

815 

1,590 

$4,  922,  537 

$1,414,451 

Massachusetts . 

1 

5 

9 

14 

6 

87 

392 

255 

647 

193 

110 

343,  600 

76,  234 

New  York . ^ 

3 

1 

16 

17 

21 

77 

402 

950 

1,  352 

114 

183 

587, 053 

155,  523 

New  Jersey . 

2 

7 

14 

21 

7 

45 

161 

176 

337 

53 

254 

225,  000 

75,  387 

Pennsylvania . 

1 

2 

19 

21 

17 

103 

572 

408 

980 

60 

36 

565,  000 

162,  709 

Kentucky . 

1 

1 

5 

6 

2 

5 

70 

65 

135 

0 

0 

100,  000 

25,  000 

Ohio 

1 

2 

25 

27 

10 

52 

660 

436 

1,  096 

309 

705, 870 

143,  231 

Indiana . 

1 

14 

12 

26 

18 

26 

306 

295 

601 

45 

318 

330, 000 

n]  000 

Illinois . 

1 

1 

10 

11 

5 

390 

335 

725 

75 

20 

350,  000 

130, 000 

Michigan . 

1 

'  5 

5 

4 

’io’ 

100 

100 

200 

20 

7 

93, 100 

69,  760 

Minnesota . 

1 

"2 

10 

12 

3 

40 

373 

309 

682 

43 

70 

399,  829 

129, 145 

Iowa . 

1 

7 

19 

26 

13 

36 

474 

342 

816 

40 

105 

315,  915 

123, 104 

Nebraska . 

1 

1 

7 

8 

2 

10 

112 

104 

216 

10 

55 

150,  000 

25,  000 

Kansas . 

1 

0 

3 

3 

0 

9 

68 

48 

116 

30 

0 

61,470 

22,  358 

W  ashington . 

1 

0 

9 

2 

3 

4 

28 

27 

55 

44 

25,  000 

California . 

1 

2 

6 

8 

14 

18 

285 

255 

540 

100 

37 

500,  000 

80,  000 

"Wisconsin . 

1 

0 

6 

6 

10 

34 

191 

177 

368 

32 

42 

170,  700 

120,  000 

PRIVATE  INSTITUTIONS. 


Total . 

10 

7 

49 

56 

45 

60 

222 

144 

366 

128 

159 

Connecticut . 

1 

0 

3 

3 

13 

111 

70 

181 

68 

53 

Illinois . 

1 

0 

1 

1 

”6" 

4 

4 

2 

6 

5 

0 

Maryland . 

1 

1 

1 

3 

21 

6 

27 

9 

13 

Massachusetts . 

3 

"2 

10 

12 

25 

19’ 

46 

15 

61 

16 

19 

Michigan . 

1 

3 

6 

9 

9 

9 

15 

15 

30 

12 

30 

New  jersey . 

3 

2 

28 

30 

8 

15 

25 

36 

61 

18 

44 

Table  13. — Statistics  of  State  institutions  for  the  feeble-minded,  1897-98. 
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Table  14. — Statistics  of  private  schools  for  the  feeble-minded,  1S97-9S. 


Instructors. 

Pupils. 

Post-office. 

Name. 

Executive  officer. 

Pc3 

a 

Female. 

Industrial  depart¬ 

ment. 

Assistants  caring 
for  inmates. 

6 

Female. 

5 

bJD 

O 

0 

£ 

*55 

% 

1 

3 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

io 

'a 

1 

Lakeville,  Conn. . . 

Connecticut  School 
for  Imbeciles. 

Geo.W.  Knight,  M.D 

3 

13 

111 

70 

68 

53 

2 

Godfrey,  Ill . 

Home  and  School  for 
Nervous  and  Deli 
cate  Children. 

Wm.  H.  Smith,  M.  D  . 

0 

1 

0 

4 

4 

2 

5 

0 

3 

4 

Ellicott  City,  Md  . 

Amherst,  Mass _ 

Font  Hill  Institution 
for  Feeble-Minded 
and  Epileptic  chil¬ 
dren. 

Home  School  for 
Nervous  and  Deli¬ 
cate  Children. 

Samuel  J.  Fort,  M.  D . 

Mrs.  W.  D.  Herrick  . . 

I 

1 

1 

3 

3 

2 

3 

21 

7 

6 

2 

9 

13 

5 

Barre,  Mass . 

Private  Institution 
for  the  Education 
of  Feeble  -  Minded 
Youth. 

Catherine  W.  Brown . 

1 

18 

14 

36 

9 

12 

16 

6 

Fayville,  Mass .... 

Emmanuel  School .... 

M.  A.  F.  D.  Green _ 

2 

5 

2 

3 

4 

4 

3 

7 

Kalamazoo,  Mich  . 

Wilbur  Home  and 
School  for  the  Fee¬ 
ble-Minded. 

C.T.  Wilbur,  M.  D .. . 

3 

G 

9 

9 

15. 

15 

12 

30 

8 

Cranbury,  N.  J - 

Private  Home  and 
School  for  Enfee¬ 
bled  and  Undevel¬ 

Eev.  C.  F.  Garrison  . . 

2 

5 

4 

3 

9 

8 

4 

0 

9 

Haddonfield,  N.  J . 

oped  Minds.* 
Haddonfield  Training- 
School. 

Margaret  Bancroft. . . 

0 

9 

3 

8 

6 

13 

3 

19 

10 

Orange,  N.  J . 

Seguin  Physiological 
'School  for  Children 
of  Arrested  Mental 
Development. 

Mrs.  Elsie  M.  Seguin . 

0 

14 

1 

4 

10 

15 

11 

25 

*  From  1890-97. 


CHAPTER  LII. 

REFORM  SCHOOLS. 


In  the  87  reform  schools  represented  in  the  Annual  Report  for  1897-98,  there  were 
518  instructors  and  23,501  pupils  in  the  school  departments  and  18,080  pupils  in  the 
industrial  departments.  The  total  number  of  inmates  was  25,308.  The  value  of 
grounds  and  buildings  was  $18,631,147;  the  expenditures  on  buildings  and  grounds 
amounted  to  $569,555,  and  for  support  $3,546,767,  making  a  total  expenditure  of 
$4,116,322.  The  number  of  assistants,  not  including  instructors  in  the  school  de¬ 
partments,  was  1,861.  There  were  19,771  white  inmates  and  3,267  colored  inmates. 
There  were  reported  8,033  inmates  of  native  parents  and  5,771  of  foreign-born  parents. 
When  admitted  2,718  could  read  only,  and  2,370  could  neither  read  nor  write.  The 
number  committed  to  the  institutions  during  the  year  was  12,773,  and  the  number 
discharged  was  12,003.  When  discharged  from  the  schools  all  could  read  and  write 
and  a  large  number  had  received  the  equivalent  of  a  common-school  education. 

The  North  Atlantic  Division  reports  35  schools,  240  instructors,  11,301  pupils  in 
the  school  departments,  and  8,504  in  the  industrial  departments.  The  number  of 
inmates  reported  was  11,595,  of  which  number  9,754  were  males  and  1,841  females. 
The  Aralue  of  grounds  and  buildings  was  $9,430,916.  The  expenditures  on  grounds 
and  buildings  amounted  to  $139,627,  for  support  $1,814,281,  making  a  total  expendi¬ 
ture  of  $1,953,902.  The  number  of  assistants,  not  including  the  teachers  in  the 
school  departments,  was  820. 

The  South  Atlantic  Division  reports  12  schools,  54  instructors,  1,945  pupils  in  the 
school  departments,  and  1,185  in  the  industrial  departments.  Of  the  1,955  inmates 
reported  in  the  institutions,  1,730  were  males  and  225  females.  The  total  value  of 
grounds  and  buildings  was  $1,458,297.  The  amount  expended  for  buildings  and 
improvements  was  $41,916,  and  for  support  $210,891,  making  a  total  expenditure 
of  $252,807.  The  number  of  assistants,  not  including  teachers  in  the  school  depart¬ 
ments,  was  141. 

The  South  Central  Division  reports  5  schools,  24  teachers,  and  1,336  pupils  in  the 
school  departments.  The  value  of  grounds  and  buildings  was  $497,000.  The  total 
amount  expended  was  $154,285,  for  buildings  and  improvements  $22,208,  and  for 
support  $132,077.  The  total  number  of  assistants,  not  including  the  teachers  in  the 
school  departments,  was  5. 

The  North  Central  Division  reports  28  schools,  258  instructors,  and  8,375  pupils  in 
the  school  departments.  The  total  number  of  inmates  reported  was  9,552,  of  which 
number  6,992  were  males  and  2,560  females.  The  value  of  grounds  and  buildings 
was  $6,599,264.  The  amount  expended  was  $1,588,705,  for  buildings  and  improve¬ 
ments  $352,387,  and  for  support  $1,236,318.  The  number  of  assistants,  not  including 
teachers  in  the  school  departments,  was  724. 

The  Western  Division  reports  7  schools,  12  instructors,  574  pupils  in  the  school 
departments,  and  574  in  the  industrial  departments.  The  total  number  of  inmates 
was  574 — males  524,  and  females  50.  The  value  of  grounds  and  buildings  was 
$654,670.  The  amount  expended  was  $163,623,  for  buildings  and  improvements 
$13,423,  and  for  support  $153,200.  The  number  of  assistants  in  caring  for  inmates, 
not  including  teachers  in  the  school  departments,  was  96. 
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Table  1. — Summary  of  statistics  of  reform  schools $  1S97-98. 


States  and  Territories. 

Number  of 

schools. 

0 

rfl 

u  t-* 
O  ® 
O 
a  <3 

Number  of  pu¬ 

pils. 

.a 

fcr 

3  . 

rt  02 
f5  ® 

S'? 

M  2 
S*3 

£ 

Inmates. 

Value  of 

grounds  and 

buildings. 

Expenditures. 

Male. 

Female. 

73 

0 

H 

02  '  ■ 
teg  ©  • 

£  r-J  O  PS 

g  u  ® 

pq 

For  sup¬ 

port. 

1 

a 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

© 

1 © 

11 

United  States . 

87 

518 

23,  531 

18,080 

20,  092 

5,216 

25, 308 

$18,  631, 147 

j$569,  555 

$3,  546,  767 

North  Atlantic  Division. 

35 

240 

11,301 

8, 504 

9,  754 

1,  841 

11.  595 

9,  430,  916 

139,621 

1,  814,  281 

South  Atlantic  Division . 

12 

54 

1,945 

1,185 

1,730 

225 

1,  955 

1,  458,  297 

41,916 

210, SOL 

South  Central  Division . . 

5 

24 

1,336 

1,010 

1,092 

540 

1,632 

497,  000 

I  22, 208 

132,  077 

North  Central  Division.. 

28 

258 

8,  375 

8,  375 

6,  992 

2,  560 

9,552 

6,  599,  264 

352,387 

1,236,318 

Western  Division . 

7 

12 

574 

574 

524 

50 

574 

654, 670 

13,  423 

153, 200 

North  Atlantic  Division : 

I 

Maine . 

2 

7 

216 

216 

144 

72 

216 

160,  000 

14, 000 

38, 952 

New  Hampshire . 

1 

3 

128 

128 

107 

21 

128 

100,  000 

18, 000 

55,  000 

1 

3 

102 

62 

85 

22 

107 

50,  000 

15,  000 

all 

30 

831 

653 

670 

161 

831 

510,  065 

16, 796 

173, 156 

10 

419 

119 

369 

50 

419 

223,  700 

56, 420 

9 

17 

687 

645 

440 

247 

687 

600,  000 

123,  278 

New  York . 

69 

137 

6, 122 

5,  002 

5,  485 

786 

6,  271 

4,  479,  878 

64,  540 

804, 942 

New  Jersey - * . 

3 

6 

642 

308 

620 

162 

782 

484,  877 

15,  070 

120,  478 

Pennsylvania . 

4 

27 

2, 154 

1,  371 

1,834 

320 

2, 154 

2,  822,  396 

11,  215 

427, 055 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

3 

10 

133 

101 

111 

26 

137 

150,  400 

10,  081 

Maryland . 

5 

28 

1, 190 

822 

995 

199 

1, 194 

985,  000 

34,  846 

121,  332 

District  of  Columbia. 

L 

8 

248 

80 

248 

0 

248 

250,  000 

41,  825 

Yirginia . 

1 

4 

163 

163 

0 

163 

25.  897 

0 

16, 895 

West  Yirginia . 

1 

3 

180 

182 

182 

0 

182 

35,  000 

7,070 

17,665 

North  Carolina _ _ 

South  Carolina  .  . 

i 

i . 

Georgia . . 

1 

1 

31 

0 

1  31 

0 

31 

|  14, 000 

3,100 

Dior  id  a . 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky . 

2 

11 

464 

289 

i  320 

351 

671 

400,  000 

8,  000 

50,  000 

Tennessee ..... _ ... 

1 

10 

701 

701 

512 

189 

701 

13, 708 

64,  659 

Alabama . . . 

Mississippi _ _ _ i 

Xouisiana . 

1 

1 

103 

0 

109 

0 

109 

47, 000 

7,  497 

Texas . 

1 

2 

68 

20 

151 

0 

151 

50,  000 

500 

9,  921 

Arkansas . 

Oklahoma . . . 

. 

Indian  Territory 

1 . 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio . 

3 

39 

1,642 

1,  017 

1,169 

473 

1,  642 

1.  377,  050 

66,  619 

203,  930 

Indiana . 

2 

8 

1  738 

738 

538 

277 

815 

' 375, 000 

1,561 

103,  489 

Illinois  . . 

5 

32 

1.592 

1,664 

1  1,748 

I  336 

2,048 

1,  575,  000 

156,  000 

239, 098 

Michigan . 

4 

79 

1,231 

897 

2,078 

1  662 

1,740 

870,  880 

14,  311 

170.  070 

Wisconsin . . 

2 

18 

562 

562 

319 

243 

562 

278,  760 

12,  820 

84, 951 

Minnesota . 

2 

23 

473 

489 

442 

47 

489 

862,  574 

44, 000 

103, 300 

Iowa . 

2 

14 

667 

667 

573  . 

|  164 

737 

270, 000 

8,  000 

84,  866 

Missouri . . 

3 

16 

812 

430 

672 

153 

825 

460,000 

23,  082 

122,  292 

North  Dakota . 

South  Dakota . 

1 

6 

. 

1  107 

107 

85 

22 

107 

75,000 

500 

17.  000 

Nebraska  . 

2 

10 

1  220 

150 

148 

72 

220 

215,  000 

6,  486 

74,  508 

Kansas . 

2 

15 

331 

331 

220 

111 

331 

440, 000 

18,  998 

32,  804 

Western  Division : 

Montana . 

1 

2 

61 

0 

49 

12 

61 

50, 000 

2,  500 

16,  875 

Wyoming . 

Colorado . . 

1 

2 

122 

52 

122 

0 

122 

111,700 

6,  032 

38, 787 

New  Mexico . 

Arizona . . . 

U  tah _ _ 

! 

Nevada 

Idaho  . 

Washington . 

1 

3 

148 

148 

110 

38 

148 

83,  000 

20,  000 

Oregon  . 

1 

2 

102 

102 

0 

102 

200,  000 

18, 000 

California . . 

2 

3 

141 

129 

141 

0 

1 

141 

200,  970 

4,  891 

59,  538 

a  Two  schools  not  reporting.  b  One  school  not  reporting. 
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Table  2. — Summary  of  statistics  of  reform  schools,  1897-9S. 


States  an'd  Territories. 

Number  of  assist¬ 

ants. 

Race.  1 

N  ativity . 

Illiteracy. 

During 

?  year. 

White. 

Colored. 

Native  par¬ 

ents. 

Foreign-born 

parents. 

Could  only 

read. 

Could  neither 

read  nor 

Write. 

Committed. 

Discharged. 

I 

3 

4 

5 

G 

7 

8 

O 

United  States . 

i,;86i 

19, 771 

3,267  j 

8,  033 

5,  771 

2,  718 

2,  370 

12,  773 

12,  003 

North  Atlantic  Division  .. 

820 

8, 891 

989 

3, 102 

3,016 

781 

909 

5,  603 

5, 468 

South  Atlantic  Division  . . 

141 

1,269 

618 

1,504 

195 

250 

311 

830 

855 

South  Central  Division. . . . 

80 

1,095 

343 

474 

165 

330 

152 

927 

840 

North  Central  Division - 

724 

8,203 

1,284 

2,693 

2,244 

1,  209 

965 

5,211 

4,  562 

'Western  Division - 

96 

513 

33 

260 

151 

148 

33 

202 

278 

North  Atlantic  Divisions 

8 

215 

1 

65 

n 

70 

50 

New  Hampshire  . . 

10 

127 

1 

■58 

51 

1 

1 

56 

r-X 

56 

15 

103 

4 

77 

40 

30 

60 

40 

•  Massachusetts  ... _ 

a  137 

795 

36 

96 

181 

22 

27 

475 

342 

Rhode  Island - 

43 

380 

39 

142 

273 

81 

22 

275 

236 

84 

606 

81 

196 

51 

37 

284 

319 

New  York. — - - 

&264 

4, 252 

304 

1,  396 

1,917 

383 

587 

•3,  433 

3,  464 

70 

682 

100 

77 

42 

3 

120 

79 

Pennsylvania . . 

183 

1,731 

423 

987 

454 

294 

202 

830 

882 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware - 

18 

26 

43 

84 

10 

26 

0 

33 

28 

Maryland  . . 

80 

817 

377 

1,  041 

153 

131 

220 

504 

587 

District  of  Columbia  .., 

40 

98 

150 

218 

30 

82 

64 

130 

105 

Virginia  _ _ _ 

163 

0 

161 

2 

11 

27 

68 

72 

W  est  Virginia, _ 

1 

163 

19 

83 

54 

North  Carolina _ 

South  Carolina _ _ _ _ _ 

. 

Georgia . . . 

2 

2 

29 

0 

12 

8 

Florida 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky - - 

54 

364 

118 

344 

■144 

306 

142 

319 

272 

Tennessee _ _ _ 

648 

53 

.257 

203 

Alabama . i . . . 

Mississippi 

1 . 

Louisiana  . . . 

6 

21 

83 

322 

333 

Texas - 

20 

62 

89 

130 

21 

24 

10 

29 

40 

A  rkansas  . . . 

'Oklahoma, _ 

1... . 

Truth)  n  Territory 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio . . 

161 

1, 227 

415 

276 

179 

81 

108 

539 

529 

Indiana - - 

49 

711 

100  , 

271 

6 

9 

31 

50 

33 

Dlinois . 

49 

1,  801 

283 

833 

702 

303 

342 

2, 172 

1, 648 

Michigan  - - - 

105 

1,630 

110 

250  . 

332 

162 

48 

1,046 

929 

Wisconsin . 

77 

■551 

11 

75 

487 

139 

48 

388 

474 

Minnesota - - 

71 

462 

20 

183 

306 

11 

54 

.236 

223 

Iowa . . 

57 

597 

80 

147 

17 

250 

250 

181 

3.62 

Missouri . . . 

93 

668 

157 

354 

15£ 

39 

57 

265 

196 

North  Dakota . . 

South  Dakota . 

16 

102 

5 

1 

15 

10 

37 

37 

Nebraska  _ _ 

14 

200 

20 

96 

50 

3 

115 

134 

Kansas _ _ _ 

32 

254 

77 

208 

12 

200 

14 

182 

197 

Western  Division : 

Montana . 

11 

57 

2 

12 

27 

20 

Wyoming _ _ _ 

Colorado" . . 

17 

109 

13 

80 

42 

120 

2 

70 

71 

New  Mexico . . 

Arizona _ _ 

■Utah . . . 

Nevada . . 

Idaho _ _ 

Washington - 

12 

145 

3 

85 

68 

28 

19 

77 

. 

86 

Uregon _ _ _ 

21 

100 

2 

California  _ _ _ _ 

6  35 

128 

13 

95 

46 

0 

0 

:28 

_ 

101 

a  Two  schools  not  reporting. 


b  One  school  not  reporting. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

31 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

50 
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Table  3. — Statistics  of  ref orm 


Post-office. 


Name. 


1 


Whittier,  Cal . 

Waterman,  Cal . 

Golden,  Colo . 

Meriden,  Conn . 

Middletown,  Conn . 

Clayton ,  Del . 

Marshall  ton,  Del . 

Wilmington,  Del . 

Washington,  D.  C . - 

Augusta,  Ga . 

Chicago,  Ill . 

Do . I 

Glen  wood,  Ill . 

Pontiac,  Ill . 

South  Evanston,  Ill. . . . 

Indianapolis,  Ind . 

Plainfield,  Ind . 

Eldora,  Iowa . . . 

Mitchell  ville,  Iowa  .... 

Beloit,  Kans . 

North  Topeka,  Kans. . . 

Louisville,  Ky . . 

Newport,  Ky . 


City  and  County  Industrial  School . 

Preston  School  of  Industry . 

State  Industrial  School  for  Boys . 

Connecticut  School  for  Boys . 

Connecticut  Industrial  School  for  Girls.. 
St.  Joseph’s  Industrial  School  for  Boys.. 

Eerris  Industrial  School . 

Delaware  Industrial  School  for  Gilds . 

Reform  School  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Richmond  County  Reformatory  Insti¬ 
tute.  * 

Erring  Woman  s  Refuge  of  Reform . 

John  Worthy  Manual  Training  School  - . . 
Illinois  School  of  Agriculture  and  Manual 
Training  for  Boys. 

Illinois  State  Reformatory . 

Illinois  Industrial  School  for  Girls  * . 

The  Indiana  Reform  School  for  Girls . 

Indiana  Reform  School  for  Boys . 

Iowa  Industrial  School . 

Iowa  Industrial  School,  girls’  department. 

State  Industrial  School  for  Girls . 

State  Industrial  School  for  Boys . 

Industrial  School  of  Reform . 

Convent  of  the  Good  Shepherd . 


New  Orleans,  La . 

Hallo  well,  Me . 

Portland,  Me . 

Baltimore,  Md . 

Do . 

Baltimore  (Sta.  D),  Md. 

Cheltenham,  Md . 

Melvale,  Md . 

Rainsford  Island,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass. 

Goshen,  Mass . 

Lancaster,  Mass . 

Lawrence,  Mass . 

North  Chelmsford, 
Mass. 


Boys’  Preform  School . 

Maino  Industrial  School  for  Girls . 

State  Reform  School . 

House  of  Refuge . . . 

Eemale  House  of  Refuge . 

St.  Mary’s  Industrial  School  for  Boys - 

House  of  Reformation  for  Colored  Boys. . 

Industrial  Home  for  Colored  Girls . 

House  of  Reformation . 

Hampshire  and  Franklin  Counties  Tru¬ 
ant  School. 

State  Industrial  School  for  Girls . 

Essex  County  Truant  School . 

Middlesex  County  Truant  School . 


Oakdale,  Mass . 

Salem,  Mass . 

Springtield,  Mass . 

Walpole,  Mass . 

Westboro,  Mass . 

West  Roxbury,  Mass . . 

Adrian,  Mich . 

Detroit,  Mich . 

Ionia,  Mich . 

Lansing,  Mich . 

Red  Wing,  Minn . 

St.  Cloud,  Minn . 

Boon  ville,  Mo . 

Chillicothe,  Mo . 

St.  Louis,  Mo . 

Miles  City,  Mont . 

Geneva,  Nebr . 

Kearney,  Nebr . 

Manchester,  N.  H . 

Jamesburg,  N.  J . 


County  Truant  School . 

Plummer  Farm  School . 

Hampden  County  Truant  School . 

Norfolk,  Plymouth,  and  Bristol  Union 
Truant  School. 

Lyman  School  for  Boys . 

Parental  School . 

State  Industrial  Home  for  Girls . 

House  of  the  Good  Shepherd . 

State  House  of  Correction  and  Reform¬ 
atory. 

Industrial  School  for  Boys . . . 

State  Training  School  for  Boys  and  Girls . 

Minnesota  State  Reformatory . . 

Missouri  State  Reform  School  for  Boys. 

State  Industrial  Home  for  Girls . 

House  of  Refuge . 

Montana  State  Reform  School* . 

Girls’  Industrial  School . 

State  Industrial  School  for  Boys . 

Industrial  School . 

Stat9  Reform  School . 


Executive  officer. 

Number  of  assistants. 

3 

4 

No  report . 

D.  S.  Hershberg . 

35 

B.  L.  Olds . 

17 

Chas.  M.  Williams _ 

45 

W.  G.  Fairbank . 

39 

Rev.  L.  J.  Welbers _ 

8 

H.  E.  Haines . 

8 

Mrs.  L.  E.  Brown . 

2 

G.  A.  Shalienberger. . . 

40 

Henry  Millei . 

2 

Helen  M.  Woods . 

9 

Robert  M.  Smith. ..... 

7 

O.  L.  Dudley . 

33 

George  Torrence . 

Miss  K.  S.  Mills . 

Sarah  F.  Keely . 

16 

T.  J.  Charlton . 

33 

B.  J.  Miles . 

38 

A.  H.  Leonard . 

19 

Phoebe  J.  Barr . 

J.M.  Hart . 

32 

P.  Caldwell . 

35 

Mother  of  St.  Scholas¬ 

19 

tic. 

M.  T.  Mokler . 

6 

Miss  Helen  M.  Staples 

7 

Edwin  P.  Wentworth. 

1 

Robert  J.  Kirkwood  . . 

25 

Miss  Martha  D.  Stuart 

7 

Brother  Dominic  ..... 

20 

Nathan  Thompson. . . . 

24 

Mrs.  H.  F.  Whittemore 

4 

L.  D.  Perkins . 

22 

W.  A.  Barrus . 

1 

Mrs.  L.  L.  Brackett . . . 

24 

Henry  E.  Swan . 

8 

M.  A.  Warren . 

12 

No  report . 

Charles  A.  Johnson. . . 

4 

Edwin  G.  Ward . 

2 

Aaron  R.  Morse . 

8 

Theodore  F.  Chapin . . . 

56 

No  report . 

Lucy  M.  Sickles . 

42 

Mother  Stanislaus.... 

Otis  Fuller . . . . . 

13 

J.  E.  St.  John . 

50 

J.  W.  Brown . 

38 

W.  H.  Houston . 

33 

L.  D.  Drake . 

36 

Miss  Anna  L.  Clark  .. 

11 

Wm.C.  Noble . 

46 

Burton  C.  White . 

11 

B.  R.  B.  Weber . 

13 

C.  W.  Hoxie . 

1 

Tom  W.  Robinson - 

16 

Ira  Otterson . 

30 

*  From  1896-97. 
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schools ,  1897-9S.  - 


Pupils. 

Value  of  grounds  and  build¬ 

ings. 

Expenditures. 

Sex. 

Pace. 

Nativity. 

Illiter¬ 

acy. 

During 
year.  | 

School. 

Buildings  and  improve¬ 

ments. 

For  support. 

Male. 

Female. 

White. 

Colored. 

Native  parents. 

Foreign-born  par¬ 
ents. 

. 

a 

© 

u 

a 

o 

3 

73 

o 

O 

Could  neither  read 
nor  write. 

Committed. 

© 

to 

rd 

© 

P 

Number  of  teachers. 

rn 

’ft 

ft 

0 

<D 

,£5 

a 

to 

Hours  of  daily  ses¬ 

sions. 

N umber  taught  me¬ 

chanical  trades. 

7 

§ 

9 

1© 

is 

13 

13 

14 

15 

m 

17 

18 

19 

3© 

34 

1 

141 

0 

128 

13 

95 

46 

0 

0 

28 

101 

3 

141 

4 

. 

129  I 

$200,  970 

.$4,  891 

$59,  533 

122 

0 

109 

13 

80 

42 

120 

2 

70 

71 

2 

122 

7 

52 

111,  700 

6,  032 

38,  787 

440 

o 

400 

40 

239 

265 

8 

440 

3 

398 

400,  000 

“82,  630 

0 

247 

206 

41 

196 

51 

. 

37 

45 

9 

247 

5 

247 

200,  000 

4o!  648 

43 

0 

0 

43 

8 

2 

8 

43 

2* 

35 

100,  000 

68 

0 

64 

4 

. 

19 

20 

1 

64 

3 

40 

40,  400  I 

10,  081 

0 

26 

26 

0 

20 

6 

26 

0 

6 

6 

1 

26 

H 

26 

10,  000 

248 

0 

98 

150 

218 

30 

82 

64 

130 

106 

8 

248 

4 

80 

250,  000 

41,825 

31 

0 

2 

29 

0 

12 

8 

1 

31 

2 

0 

12,  000 

3, 100 

0 

82 

75 

40 

42 

4 

0 

83 

75 

1 

82 

2-4 

82 

85,  000 

11,214 

83 

0 

71 

9 

38 

45 

2 

23 

1094 

1011 

6 

83 

6 

83 

130,  000 

50,  000 

24,  000 

295 

o 

20 

50 

283 

8 

295 

3-5 

129 

250,  000 

6,  000 

33,  040 

1370 

0 

1146 

224 

. 

755 

615 

261 

236 

732 

562 

14 

1,000 

4 

1370 

980, 000 

100,  000 

165,  000 

0 

254 

231 

23 

36 

23 

3 

132 

34 

150,  000 

5,  844 

0 

277 

249 

28 

271 

6 

9 

31 

50 

33 

3 

200 

u2 

3*1 

260’ 

175,  000 

i,56i 

38’  939 

538 

0 

462 

72 

5 

538 

4-9* 

538 

200,  000 

64,  560 

513 

0 

448 

65 

250 

250 

140 

130 

12 

513 

4 

513 

190,  000 

8,  000 

61  ’  884 

0 

164 

149 

15 

147 

17 

41 

32 

2 

164 

31 

164 

80,  000 

22, 982 

0 

111 

89 

22 

2 

2 

72 

57 

10 

111 

111 

285, 000 

1,  288 

11,  386 

220 

0 

165 

55 

208 

12 

198 

12 

no 

140 

5 

220 

4 

220 

175, 000 

17,  710 

21,418 

320 

124 

364 

118 

344 

144 

306 

142 

319 

260 

7 

464 

4* 

289 

400,  000 

8,000 

50,  COO 

0 

227 

12 

4 

1  109 

0 

21 

86 

322 

333 

1 

103 

6 

0 

47,  000 

1,  900 

7,  497 

o 

72 

72 

0 

65 

7 

35 

2 

72 

3 

72 

35,  000 

14,  000 

8,  500 

144 

0 

143 

1 

35 

50 

5 

144 

4 

144 

125,  000 

30, 452 

215 

0 

215 

0 

120 

95 

22 

102 

116 

7 

215 

4 

150 

300, 000 

9,000 

40, 000 

0 

86 

86 

0 

68 

18 

0 

1 

32 

38 

2 

82 

3 

86 

50, 000 

2,178 

10,  376 

516 

0 

516 

0 

476 

40 

78 

46 

262 

284 

8 

516 

3i-6 

209 

400,  000 

4,  068 

41,  280 

264 

0 

0 

264 

264 

0 

30 

163 

60 

105 

6 

264 

43? 

264 

200, 000 

18, 000 

22,  176 

0 

113 

j  o 

113 

113 

0 

23 

H 

48 

44 

5 

113 

6 

113 

35,  000 

1,  600 

7,  500 

143 

0 

141 

2 

103 

99 

3 

143 

5i 

136 

65,  000 

43,  969 

2  | 

o' 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

1 

1 

2 

6 

0 

0 

161 

148 

13 

59 

99 

2 

! 12 

99 

6 

161 

Q 

161 

101, 315 

I 

j  16,796 

29,  558 

42 

0 

38 

4 

1  11 

31 

4 

7 

27 

"_29 

1 

42 

4 

0 

20, 000 

9,  588 

103 

0 

100 

3 

3 

103 

5* 

60 

100,  000 

16,  000 

29 

0 

29 

0 

16 

13 

6 

0 

18 

17 

1 

I  29 

4 

12 

20,  000 

5,  742 

21 

o 

21 

0 

3 

5 

20 

14 

1 

21 

£ 

21,000 

4,  440 

46 

o 

44 

2 

10 

36 

1  7 

3 

39 

47 

1 

46 

4| 

20,  000 

9,  000 

2S4 

o 

272 

12 

167 

135 

13 

284 

4i 

284 

162,  750 

64,  447 

| . 

0 

297 

283 

14 

3 

9 

[  212 

112 

1  30 

297 

1  9 

297 

I  190, 757 

3,311 

42, 570 

o 

365 

364 

1 

178 

100 

36 

108 

3* 

65,  000 

11, 500 

496 

0 

443 

53 

| . 

9 

29 

311 

351 

1 

244 

l| 

300 

1  305, 123 

6,000 

56,  000 

582 

0 

540 

42 

250 

332 

150 

10 

345 

364 

12 

5S2 

4 

300 

250,  000 

5,  000 

60,  000 

269 

46 

295 

20 

105 

210 

36 

94 

108 

6 

315 

4| 

315 

332,  574 

1,  800 

57,  000 

173 

1 

167 

6 

78 

96 

11 

18 

142 

115 

17 

158 

.... 

174 

330, 000 

26,  000 

46,  300 

422 

0 

329 

93 

280 

142 

35 

40 

239 

178 

5 

410 

4 

210 

140,  000 

11,000 

59,  080 

0 

85 

85 

0 

74 

11 

4 

17 

26 

18 

3 

84 

5 

85 

120,  000- 

8,011 

10,  548 

250 

68 

254 

64 

8 

318 

5 

135 

200,  000 

4,  071 

52,  664 

49 

12 

57 

12 

27 

20 

2 

61 

4 

0 

50,  000 

2,  500 

16,  875 

0 

72 

64 

g 

0 

0 

27 

29 

6 

72 

5 

72 

55,  000 

36,  000 

148 

0 

136 

12 

96 

50 

3 

88 

105 

4 

148 

5 

80 

160, 000 

6,  496 

38,  508 

107 

21 

127 

1 

56 

51 

1 

1 

56 

55 

3 

128 

54 

128 

100,  000 

18,  000 

55,  000 

395 

0 

324 

71 

395 

34 

213 

180,  000 

8,  000 

68, 000 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 
23 


24 

25 
28 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 


37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 


21 

57 

58 

59 

60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 

81 

82 

83 

84 

85 

86 

87 
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Table  3. — Statistics  of  r< 


Post-office. 


Name. 


Executive  officer. 


1 


a 


3 


Trenton,  N.  J . 

Yerona,  N.  J . 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y . 

Canaan  .Four  Corners, 


State  Industrial  School  for  Girls 

Newark  City  Home . 

Brooklyn  Truant  School . 

Berkshire  Custodial  School*.... 


Mrs.  Myrtle  B.  Eyler. 

C.  M.  Harrison . 

No  report . . 

Francis  B.  DuBois _ 


Elmira,  N.  Y . 

Hudson,  N.  Y . 

New  York,  N.  Y . 

New  York  (Station  L), 


New  York  State  Reformatory . —  | 

House  of  Refuge  for  Women  * . _.| 

New  York  Juvenile  Asylum . . . 

House  of  Refuge . . . 


Z.  R.  Brockway . 

Mrs.  F.  O.  Abbott .... 

C.  E.  Bruce  . . 

Elisha  M.  Carpenter.. 


Rochester,  N.  Y . 

Utica,  N,  Y . . 

Westchester,  N.  Y . 

Cincinnati,  Ohio . 

Lancaster,  Ohio . 

Bathbone,  Ohio . 

Turner,  Oreg . 

Glen  Mills,  Pa  . . . 

Huntingdon,  Pa . 

Morganza,  Pa.' . 

Philadelphia,  Pa . 

Howard,  B.  I . 

Do . 

Plankington,  S.  Dak... 

Nashville,  Tenn . 

Gates ville,  Tex . 

Ogden,  Utah . . 

Yergennes,  Yt . 

Glen  Allen,  Va . 

Chehalis,  Wash . 

Pruntytown,  W.  Ya - 

Milwaukee,  Wis . 

Waukesha,  Wis . 


State  Industrial  School* . 

St.  Yincent  Industrial  School . 

New  York  Catholic  Protectory . 

Cincinnati  House  of  Refuge . 

Boys’  Industrial  School . 

Girls’  Industrial  Home . 

Oregon  State  Reform  School . 

Philadelphia  House  of  Refuge . 

Pennsylvania  Industrial  Reformatory . . . . 

Pennsylvania  Reform  School . 

House  of  Refuge,  girls’  department . 

Oaklawn  School  for  Girls . 

Sockonossett  School  for  Boys . 

State  Reform  School . . . 

Tennessee  Industrial  School . 

House  of  Correction  and  Reformatory. . . . 

Reform  School . . . . 

Vermont  Indijstrial  School . 

Laurel  Industrial  School . 

Washington  State  Reform  School . 

West  Virginia  Reform  School. . . . 

Wisconsin  Industrial  School  for  Girls 
and  Young  Boys. 

Wisconsin  Industrial  School  for  Boys. .. . 


F.  H.  Briggs . 

Brother  Julian . 

Brother  Eusebius . 

James  Allison . 

D.  M.  Barrett . 

Albert  W.  Stiles....'.. 

E.  M.  Broisan . 

F.  H.  Nibecker . 

T.  B.  Patton . 

J.  A.  Quay . 

M.  A.  Campbell . 

James  H.  Eastman  ... 
_ do . 

C.  W.  Ainsworth . 

W.  C.  Kelvington  .... 

J.  F.  McGuire. . . 

N  o  report . 

S.  A.  Andrews . 

W.  C.  Sampson . 

Thos.  P.  Westendorf. . 

D.  W.  Shaw . 

Emma  F.  Bland . 

Chas.  O.  Merica . 


From  1896-97. 


REFORM  SCHOOLS, 
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schools ,  1897-98 — Continued. 


Pupils. 

Yalue  of  grounds  and  build¬ 

ings. 

Expenditures. 

Sex. 

Pace. 

Nativity. 

Illiter¬ 

acy. 

During 

year. 

School. 

Buildings  and  improve¬ 

ments. 

Eor  support. 

Male. 

•a 

a 

CD 

Ph 

White. 

Colored. 

|  Native  parents. 

s 

a  . 

C  4-3 
£ 
a  ® 

bJC 

*3 

o 

Could  only  read. 

Could  neither  read 
nor  write. 

Committed. 

Discharged. 

CQ  ! 

3 

rd 

o 

CD 

+3 

O 

F-j 

CD 

rO 

a 

&  1 

Number  of  pupils. 

rJl 

CD 

< n 

>> 

^  a 
o 

o“3 

yi 

a 

o 

w 

Number  taught  me¬ 

chanical  trades. 

5 

6 

7 

§ 

9 

i© 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

1© 

17 

18 

19 

2© 

21 

0 

n19 

100 

19 

77 

42 

3 

29 

2 

119 

3i-6 

95 

$112,  522 

$20,744 

57 

225 

43 

258 

10 

91 

79 

4 

268 

3-5 

192,  355 

$7,  070 

31,  734  1 

58 

59 

47 

0 

47 

0 

42 

5 

'  47 

0 

25 

22 

1 

47 

3| 

47 

‘  35,  000 

16,  000 

60 

1450 

0 

1361 

89 

580 

870 

193 

114 

525 

634 

26  | 

1,450 

1 

1000 

1,459,  971 

218,  836 

61 

0 

288 

271 

17 

121 

167 

50 

67 

99  1 

105 

5 

277 

3 

60 

294, 449 

”3,’  056* 

71,  595 

62 

725  1 

288 

910 

103 

29 

301 

1013  1 

614 

27 

1,013 

5 

700 

900,  000 

130,  000 

63 

592 

98 

618 

72 

229 

445 

0 

56 

524 

612 

21 

600 

4 

600 

535,  000 

175,  582 

64 

742 

112 

833 

21 

424 

430 

64 

47 

52 

477 

24 

808 

4J 

684 

529,  308 

59,  483 

176, 105 

65 

214 

0 

212 

2 

166 

87 

4 

212 

5 

196 

90,  000 

2,  001 

16, 824 

66 

1715 

0 

1029 

913 

29 

1,  715 

4  i 

1715 

636, 150 

67 

304 

124 

318 

no 

276 

179 

81 

108 

455 

445 

8 

428 

3 

208 

400,  000 

7,  818 

55,682 

68 

865 

0 

625 

240 

22 

865 

5 

460 

536,  300 

46,  000 

113,  000 

69 

0 

349 

284 

65 

84 

84 

.  9 

349 

5 

349 

440,  750 

23, 801 

35,  248 

70 

102 

0 

100 

2 

2 

102 

4 

200,  000 

18,  000 

71 

’  809 

0 

644 

165 

239 

211 

156 

40 

450 

382 

13 

809 

4 

354 

900,  000 

150,  000 

72 

581 

o 

494 

87 

488 

93 

93 

76 

581 

2 

500 

1, 114,  705 

4,  573 

131,  479 

73 

444 

144 

490 

98 

179 

112 

65 

291 

425 

10 

588 

5 

517 

607,  641 

6,  642 

109,480 

74 

0 

176 

103 

73 

81 

38 

"  45 

21 

89 

75 

4 

176 

4 

200,  000 

36,  088 

75 

o 

50 

47 

3 

22 

24 

5 

36 

24 

4 

50 

7 

23,  700 

6, 171 

76 

369 

0 

333 

36 

120 

249 

75 

17 

239 

212 

6 

369 

3 

119 

200,  000 

50,  249 

77 

85 

22 

102 

5 

15 

10 

37 

37 

6 

107 

4 

107 

75,  000 

500 

17,  000 

78 

512 

189 

648 

53 

257 

203 

10 

701 

6 

701 

13,  708 

64,  659 

79 

151 

0 

62 

89 

130 

21 

24 

10 

29 

40 

2 

68 

81 

20 

50, 000 

500 

9,  921 

80 

81 

85 

22 

103 

4 

77 

40 

30 

60 

40 

3 

102 

5-7 

62 

50,  000 

15,  000 

82 

163 

163 

0 

161 

2 

11 

27 

68 

72 

4 

163 

3 

25,  897 

. 0 

16,  895 

83 

no 

38 

145 

3 

85 

63 

28 

19 

77 

86 

3 

148 

3 

148 

83,  000 

20,  000 

84 

182 

0 

163 

19 

83 

54 

3 

180 

3| 

182 

35,  000 

7,  070 

17,  665 

85 

14 

243 

252 

5 

7 

.... 

250 

64 

18 

82 

99 

8 

•  257 

4 

257 

104,  600 

4,  820 

20,  632 

86 

305 

0 

289 

6 

68 

237 

1 

75 

30 

306 

375 

8 

305 

4 

305 

174, 160 

4,000 

64,  319 

87 

I 


CHAPTER  LIII. 

PUBLIC  AKD  PEIYATE  KINDERGARTENS. 


The  most  difficult  statistical  work  of  this  Bureau  for  1897-98,  and  the  most  unsat¬ 
isfactory  ia  its  results,  was  that  of  collecting  information  coucerniug  kindergartens. 
This  applies  with  special  force  to  private  kindergartens.  This  office  obtained  from 
many  sources  a  list  of  more  than  3,500  private  kindergartens.  When  requests  for 
statistics  were  sent  to  the  individual  kindergartens  it  was  learned  that  at  least  500 
of  them  were  no  longer  in  existence.  Every  year  hundreds  of  these  schools  are 
started  by  young  women  who  have  no  special  training  or  aptitude  for  the  work. 
The  result  is  failure  for  the  individual  and  more  or  less  discredit  for  the  kindergarten 
movement  in  the  community. 

After  repeated  requests  for  information  1,519  private  kindergartens  reported  sta¬ 
tistics  to  this  office.  Detailed  information  from  1,479  other  private  kindergartens 
reported  as  still  in  existence  could  not  be  obtained.  The  1,519  kindergartens  report¬ 
ing  had  3,232  teachers  and  47,853  pupils.  Allowing  proportionate  numbers  of  teachers 
and  pupils,  it  may  be  estimated  that  the  1,479  kindergartens  not  giving  statistics 
had  3,173  teachers  and  45,884  pupils.  Taking  this  as  a  liberal  estimate,  the  2,998 
private  kindergartens  had  6,405  teachers  and  93,737  pupils  in  1897-98. 

Public  kindergartens  to  the  number  of  1,365  were  maintained  in  189  cities  in  the 
United  States.  These  kindergartens  had  2,532  teachers  and  95,867  pupils.  The  total 
number  of  children  in  public  and  private  kindergartens,  according  to  reports  and 
estimates,  was  189,604.  (See  Table  3  of  this  chapter,  which  summarizes  the  combined 
statistics  of  public  and  private  kindergartens.)  Estimating  for  private  kindergar¬ 
tens  whose  location  may  be  unknown  to  this  office,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  total 
number  of  children  in  all  the  kindergartens  in  the  United  States  in  1897-98  exceeded 
200,000. 

The  growth  of  the  kindergarten  movement  in  the  last  twenty-five  years  may  be 
shown  in  the  following  table,  which  gives  the  number  of  public  and  private  kinder¬ 
gartens,  the  number  of  teachers,  and  the  number  of  pupils,  as  reported  to  this  office 
for  certain  years  beginning  with  1873 : 


Tear. 

Kinder¬ 

gartens. 

Teachers. 

1  Pupils. 

Tear. 

Kinder¬ 

gartens. 

Teachers. 

Pupils. 

1873 . 

42 

73 

1,  252 

1882 . 

348 

814 

16,  916 

17,  002 

1874 . 

55 

125 

1,  636 

1884.1 . 

354 

831 

1875 . . . 

95 

216 

2,  809 

4,  090 

1885 . 

415 

905 

18,  832 
21,  640 

1876 . 

130 

364 

1886 . 

417 

945 

1877 . 

129 

336 

3,  931 

4,  797 

1887 . 

544 

1,  256 

25,  925 

1878 . . . 

159 

376 

1888 . 

521 

1,202 
2,  535 

31.  227 

1879  .. 

195 

452 

7,  554 

1892  . 

1,311 

65,  296 

1880 . . 

232 

524 

8,  871 

1898 . 

2,  884 

5,  764 

143,  720 

1881 . 

273 

676 

14, 107 
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PUBLIC  KINDERGARTENS. 

Tlie  statistics  in  the  above  table  prior  to  1892  were  never  complete,  even  for  the 
public  kindergartens.  Several  cities  failed  to  report  for  the  first  few  years  their 
experiments  with  the  kindergarten.  St.  Louis  was  the  first  city  to  incorporate  the 
kindergarten  with  its  public  school  system.  For  the  year  ending  June,  1874,  there 
were  68  pupils  in  the  public  kindergartens  of  that  city;  271  pupils  in  1875;  in  1876 
there  were  1,041;  in  1877  the  number  had  reached  3,333;  in  1878  the  number  was 
5,359,  and  in  1879  the  kindergartens  had  6,202  pupils. 

The  statistics  of  public  kindergartens  are  summarized  in  the  first  six  columns  of 
Table  1  in  this  chapter.  Of  the  189  cities  supporting  kindergartens  in  connection 
with  their  public  school  systems  94  were  in  the  North  Atlantic  Division  and  68  in 
the  North  Central  Division.  In  the  first  division  31  of  the  cities  are  in  New  York, 
27  in  Massachusetts,  and  15  in  Connecticut.  In  the  North  Central  Division  Michi¬ 
gan  and  Wisconsin  each  have  17  of  the  kindergarten  cities. 

In  the  1,365  public  kindergartens  there  were  2,532  teachers — hardly  an  average  of 
2  to  the  school.  The  95,867  pupils  wpuld  give  an  average  of  about  38  to  the  teacher. 
There  were  2,783  more  girls  than  boys  in  these  kindergartens,  or  48,542  boys  and 
49,325  girls. 

In  1892  there  were  137  cities  reporting  public  kindergartens,  as  shown  in  Table  9. 
These  cities  had  459  kindergartens,  933  teachers,  and  31,659  pupils. 

Table  10  gives  in  detail  the  statistics  of  the  public  kindergartens  in  the  189  cities 
in.  1898,  as  summarized  in  Table  1. 

PRIVATE  KINDERGARTENS. 

The  statistics  of  the  1,519  private  kindergartens  reporting  to  this  office  in  1897-98 
are  summarized  in  the  last  five  columns  of  Table  1.  There  were  3,232  teachers,  or 
an  average  of  more  than  2  to  a  school.  There  were  47,853  pupils,  or  scarcely  15 
to  a  teacher.  As  already  shown,  the  average  number  to  a  teacher  in  the  public 
kindergartens  was  about  38,  or  19  for  each  of  the  half  day  sessions. 

The  number  of  private  kindergartens  reporting  to  this  office  in  1892  was  852,  with 
1,602  teachers  and  33,637  pupils,  as  shown  in  Table  9.  The  statistics  of  public  kin¬ 
dergartens  reported  the  same  year  will  be  found  in  the  same  table,  while  the  com¬ 
bined  statistics  of  public  and  private  kindergartens  for  that  year  are  given  in  the 
last  three  columns  of  Table  8. 

The  combined  statistics  of  public  and  private  kindergartens  actually  reporting 
for  1897-98  are  summarized  in  Table  2.  The  same  statistics  combined  with  estimated 
figures  for  the  1,479  private  kindergartens  not  reporting  are  given  in  Table  3. 

Table  4  shows  that  of  the  1,519  private  kindergartens  reporting  534  were  mainly 
supported  by  kindergarten  associations,  915  by  tuition,  and  70  by  donations.  Only 
1,011  of  the  kindergartens  reported  their  expenditures;  these  had  33,816  pupils  and 
an  aggregate  expenditure  of  $519,252,  or  an  average  of  $15.36  to  the  pupil. 

Tables  5  to  8  summarize  the  statistics  of  public  and  private  kindergartens  from 
1873  to  1892.  These  tables  are  compiled  from  returns  made  to  this  office  and  do  not 
include  estimates  of  schools  not  reporting. 

Table  10  gives  the  detailed  statistics  of  public  kindergartens  in  the  189  cities 
whose  returns  are  summarized  in  Table  1. 

Table  11  is  a  list  of  the  kindergarten  associations  reported  to  this  office.  A  very 
large  number  of  these  associations  failed  to  respond  to  requests  from  this  office  for 
information. 

Table  12  is  a  list  of  training  schools  for  kindergarten  teachers  and  normal  schools 
maintaining  kindergarten  training  departments.  Many  of  the  training  schools  failed 
to  respond  to  inquiries. 
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STATE  PROVISION  FOR  KINDERGARTENS. 

Kindergartens  in  connection  with  the  public  school  systems  are  authorized  by 
State  law  in  Connecticut,  Vermont,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illi¬ 
nois,  Iowa,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Colorado,  Washington,  Oregon,  California,  Ari- 
zon  a,  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  Many  cities  in  other  States  support  kindergartens 
under  general  municipal  powers  granted  by  their  charters  of  incorporation.  By 
such  authority  kindergartens  are  supported  in  connection  with  the  public  school 
systems  of  certain  cities  in  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
New  Jersey,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Minnesota, 
Missouri,  South  Dakota,  and  Nebraska. 

The  following  States  assist  the  kindergarten  movement  by  maintaining  depart¬ 
ments  or  classes  for  the  training  of  kindergartners  in  the  public  normal  schools : 
Alabama,  California,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Florida,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Louisiana, 
Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Washington,  and  Wisconsin. 

In  general  it  may  be  stated  that  any  city  through  powers  inherent  in  its  charter 
granted  by  the  State  may  maintain  public  kindergartens  as  part  of  its  system  of 
schools,  provided  such  kindergartens  are  supported  wholly  by  local  taxation.  In 
most  of  the  States  the  age  limit  for  free  attendance  at  the  public  schools  is  from  6  to 
20,  or  6  to  21.  Manifestly,  kindergartens  in  these  States  could  not  derive  support 
from  State  school  funds,  where  the  children  attending  were  below  6  years  of  age, 
without  special  legislative  enactment. 

In  Massachusetts  thero  is  no  age  limit  for  free  attendance  at  the  public  schools; 
in  Connecticut  the  age  limit  is  from  4  to  16;  in  Wisconsin  from  4  to  20,  and  in  Ore¬ 
gon  from  4  to  20.  It  would  seem  that  in  these  States  legislative  provision  for  public 
kindergartens  receiving  children  4  years  of  age  and  over  would  be  unnecessary. 

The  public  schools  of  Massachusetts  are  supported  almost  wholly  by  local  taxa¬ 
tion,  and  as  there  is  no  age  limit  for  free  attendance  public  kindergartens  are  not 
provided  for  in  the  State  law.  This  State  has  a  larger  number  of  public  kinder¬ 
gartens  than  any  other  except  New  York.  There  are  181  maintained  in  27  cities,  rvith 
358  teachers  and  10,977  pupil3. 

Public  kindergartens  are  permitted  by  legislative  enactment  in  the  State  of  New 
York.  (See  Consolidated  School  Law  of  1898,  Title  XV,  “  Miscellaneous  provision.”) 
Article  9,  under  the  head  of  u  Free  kindergartens,”  reads  as  follows : 

The  school  authorities  of  any  union,  free,  or  common  school  district,  located  in  any 
county  having  less  than  1,000,000  inhabitants,  may  establish  and  maintain  one  or 
more  free  kindergarten  schools.  The  moneys  for  the  support  of  such  schools  shall 
be  raised  in  like  manner  as  for  the  support  of  the  other  public  schools  of  such  dis¬ 
trict.  No  child  under  the  age  of  4  years  shall  be  admitted  to  the  schools,  and  the 
local  school  authorities  are  hereby  empowered  to  fix  the  highest  age  limit  of  children 
who  may  attend.  All  teachers  employed  in  these  schools  shall  be  licensed  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  rules  and  regulations  established  by  the  superintendent  of  public  instruc¬ 
tion,  and  shall  each  share  in  the  distribution  of  district  quotas.  The  attendance  of 
children  under  the  age  of  5  years  who  may  be  enrolled  in  the  schools  shall  be 
reported  separately  and  shall  be  counted  in  the  distribution  of  public  money. 

In  New  York  31  cities  have  218  public  kindergartens,  with  371  teachers  and  15,817 
pupils.  Of  the  entire  school  revenue  of  this  State  the  portion  derived  from  local 
taxation  is  about  59  per  cent,  from  State  taxes  14  per  cent,  from  permanent  funds  1 
per  cent,  and  from  other  sources  26  per  cent. 

The  Connecticut  State  law  permits  the  establishment  of  public  kindergartens  for 
children  between  the  ages  of  3  and  7  years..  Under  this  law  15  cities  have  57  kin¬ 
dergartens,  with  147  teachers  and  3,083  pupils.  In  that  State  the  portion  of  school 
revenue  derived  from  local  taxation  is  nearly  80  per  cent,  from  State  taxes  nearly 
11  per  cent,  from  nermanent  funds  about  5  per  cent,  and  from  other  sources  about  4 
per  cent. 
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New  Jersey  has  no  State  law  expressly  providing  for  kindergartens,  hut  local 
hoards  have  organized  them  in  6  cities,  where  there  are  46  kindergartens,  with  64 
teachers  and  3,277  pupils.  The  State  Normal  School  has  a  training  course  for  kin- 
dergartners,  using  some  of  the  organized  kindergartens  as  model  schools.  The  school- 
age  limit  in  this  State  is  from  5  to  20.  Local  taxation  provides  about  55  per  cent  of 
the  school  fund,  State  taxes  40  per  cent,  and  permanent  funds  5  per  cent. 

In  Rhode  Island  kindergartens  are  not  provided  for  hy  law,  hut  they  are  main¬ 
tained  hy  five  cities,  in  which  there  are  25  kindergartens,  with  51  teachers  and  1,511 
pupils.  The  minimum  age  for  attendance  at  the  public  common  schools  in  this  State 
is  5  years.  More  than  87  per  cent  of  the  entire  school  revenue  of  Rhode  Island  is 
derived  from  local  taxation. 

The  Pennsylvania  law  allows  the  school  directors  to  establish  and  maintain  out  of 
the  public-school  treasury  kindergartens  for  children  from  3  to  6  years  of  age.  Under 
this  provision  two  cities  have  149  kindergartens,  with  3,677  pupils.  In  this  State 
over  59  per  cent  of  the  school  revenue  is  derived  from  local  taxes,  26  per  cent  from 
State  taxes,  15  per  cent  from  other  sources. 

In  Wisconsin  public  kindergartens  are  expressly  authorized  by  law.  As  the  age 
limit  in  this  State  is  from. 4  to  20,  and  as  local  taxes  provide  more  than  three-fourths 
of  the  school  revenue,  there  can  be  little  controversy  as  to  the  means  of  support. 
In  this  State  there  are  17  cities  maintaining  103  kindergartens,  with  210  teachers 
and  11,735  pupils. 

The  Michigan  school  laws  permit  the  establishment  of  kindergartens  for  children 
from  4  to  7.  In  that  State  17  cities  have  65  kindergartens,  with  90  teachers  and 
4,0-3  pupils.  More  than  78  per  cent  of  the  public  school  revenue  is  derived  from 
local  taxation. 

The  Illinois  legislature  in  1895  passed  the  following  act  authorizing  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  kindergarten  schools : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  people  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  represented  in  the  yeneral  assembly, 
That  in  addition  to  other  grades  or  departments  now  established  and  maintained  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  State,  any  school  district  managed  by  a  board  of  education 
or  a  board  of  directors  is  hereby  empowered,  when  authorized  by  a  majority  of  all 
the  votes  cast  at  an  election  for  that  purpose,  such  election  to  be  called  and  neld  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Article  IX  of  an  act  entitled  “An  act  to  establish 
and  maintain  a  system  of  free  schools,”  approved  and  in  force  May  21, 1889,  to  estab¬ 
lish,  in  connection  with  the  public  schools  of  such  district,  a  kindergarten  or  kinder¬ 
gartens  for  the  instruction  of  children  between  the  ages  of  four  and  six  years,  to  be 
paid  for  in  the  same  manner  as  other  grades  and  departments  now  established  and 
maintained  in  the  public  schools  of  such  district.  No  money  accruing  to  such  dis¬ 
trict  from  the  school-tax  fund  of  the  State  shall  be  used  to  defray  the  tuition  or  other 
expenses  of  such  kindergarten,  but  the  same  shall  be  defrayed  from  the  local  tax  and 
the  special  school  revenue  of  said  district. 

All  teachers  in  kindergartens  established  under  this  act  shall  hold  a  certificate 
issued  as  provided  by  law,  certifying  that  the  holder  thereof  has  been  examined  upon 
kindergarten  principles  and  is  competent  to  teach  the  same. 

Two  cities  in  Illinois  have  65  kindergartens,  with  132  teachers  and  5,671  pupils. 
The  public  schools  of  that  State  derive  more  than  86  per  cent  of  their  support  from 
local  taxation. 

In  Iowa  independent  districts  are  authorized  to  establish  and  maintain  kinder¬ 
gartens.  In  this  State  9  cities  have  51  kindergartens,  writh  79  teachers  and  2,675 
pupils. 

Indiana  authorizes  by  law  the  establishment  of  kindergartens  for  children  between 
the  ages  of  4  and  6,  but  they  must  be  supported  wholly  by  local  taxation.  In  that 
State  8  cities  have  26  kindergartens,  with  43  teachers  and  1,206  pupils.  The  public 
schools  derive  about  59  per  cent  of  their  support  from  local  taxes,  26  per  cent  from 
State  taxes,  9  per  cent  from  permanent  funds,  and  6  per  cent  from  other  sources. 

In  Ohio  kindergartens  are  authorized  by  the  school  law  for  children  from  4  to  6 
years  but  the  support  must  be  wholly  local.  In  that  State  7  cities  support  27  kin- 
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dergartens,  with  37  teachers  and  1,740  pupils.  More  than  80  per  cent  of  tho  support 
of  the  public  schools  is  derived  from  local  taxes. 

The  California  school  law  recognizes  kindergartens  established  by  cities  and  towns 
in  section  1617  of  the  code,  which  prescribes  that  trustees  of  school  districts  shall 
“ exclude  from  schools  children  under  6  years  of  age;  provided,  that  in  cities  and 
towns  in  which  the  kindergarten  has  been  adopted,  or  may  hereafter  be  adopted,  as 
a  part  of  the  public  primary  schools,  children  may  be  admitted  to  such  kindergarten 
classes  at  the  ago  of  4  years.” 

There  are  10  cities  in  California  supporting  65  kindergartens,  with  136  teachers 
and  4,580  pupils.  The  public  schools  of  this  State  derive  45  per  cent  of  their  sup¬ 
port  from  local  taxes,  49  per  cent  from  State  taxes,  5  per  cent  from  permanent  funds, 
and  1  per  cent  from  other  sources. 

In  Colorado  there  are  4  cities  which  maintain  29  kindergartens,  with  60  teachers 
and  1,504  pupils.  There  is  no  State  school  tax  in  this  State.  Tho  schools  derive 
over  80  per  cent  of  their  support  from  local  taxes,  about  3  per  cent  from  permanent 
funds,  and  17  per  cent  from  other  sources. 

The  Colorado  law  of  1893,  authorizing  the  establishment  of  kindergartens,  is  as 
follows : 

The  school  board  of  any  school  district  in  the  State  shall  have  power  to  establish 
and  maintain  free  kindergartens  in  connection  with  the  public  schools  of  said  dis¬ 
trict  for  the  instruction  of  children  between  three  and  six  years  of  age  residing  in 
said  district,  and  shall  establish  such  courses  of  training,  study,  and  discipline,  and 
such  rules  and  regulations  governing  such  preparatory  or  kindergarten  schools  as 
said  board  may  deem  best:  Provided ,  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to 
change  the  law  relating  to  the  taking  of  the  census  of  the  school  population  or  the 
axjportionment  of  State  and  county  school  funds  among  the  several  counties  and 
districts  in  this  State:  Provided  further ,  That  the  cost  of  establishing  and  maintain¬ 
ing  such  kindergartens  shall  be  paid  from  the  special  school  fund  of  said  districts, 
and  the  said  kindergartens  shall  be  a  part  of  the  public  school  system  and  governed 
as  far  as  practicable  in  the  same  manner  and  by  the  same  officers  as  is  now,  or  here¬ 
after  may  be,  provided  by  law  for  the  government  of  the  other  public  schools  of  the 
State:  Provided  further,  That  teachers  of  kindergarten  schools  shall  have  a  diploma 
from  some  reputable  kindergarten  teachers’  institute  or  pass  such  examination  on 
kindergarten  work  as  the  kindergarten  department  of  the  State  Normal  School  may 
direct. 
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Table  1. — Statistics  of  public  and  private  kindergartens  actually  reporting  for  1897-98. 


Public  kindergartens. 


1  ®  1 

State  or  Territory.  La -2 

i  S  o 

!  2 

|fc 

Number  of 

schools. 

Si 

p 

Pupils. 

Number  of 

schools. 

Number  of 

teachers. 

Pupils. 

Male. 

Fe¬ 

male. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe¬ 

male. 

Total. 

United  States . 

189 

1,365 

2,  532 

46, 542 

49,  325 

95,  867 

1,519 

3,232 

22,  387 

25,  466 

47,  853 

North  Atlantic  Division  ... 

94 

6S8 

1, 173 

20,  953 

22,  022 

42,  975 

613 

1,  148 

8, 416 

9,  726 

18, 142 

South  Atlantic  Division  ... 

2 

6 

7 

134 

165 

299 

142 

282 

1,874 

2,167 

4,  041 

South  Central  Division . 

8 

27 

50 

1,  037 

1,  046 

2,  083 

90 

209 

1, 348 

1,  528 

2,  876 

A orth  Central  Division - 

68 

535 

1,095 

20,  543 

22,  064 

42,  607 

499 

1,271 

8,  386 

9,  351 

17, 737 

■Western  Division . 

17 

99 

207 

3,875 

4,  028 

7,903 

175 

322 

2,363 

2,  694 

5,057 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine . . . - 

3 

10 

22 

278 

303 

581 

28 

43 

218 

315 

533 

New  Hampshire . 

4 

10 

14 

184 

188 

372 

1 

1 

10 

6 

16 

Vermont . 

1 

2 

3 

53 

59 

112 

10 

13 

65 

•  86 

151 

Massachusetts . 

27 

181 

358 

5,398 

5,579 

10,  977 

91 

153 

810 

892 

1,  702 

llhode  Island . 

5 

25 

51 

730 

781 

1,  511' 

11 

22 

178 

180 

358 

Connecticut . 

15 

57 

147 

1,493 

1,590 

3,083 

44 

80 

475 

548 

1,023 

New  Vork . 

31 

218 

371 

7,  638 

8, 179 

15,  817 

232 

499 

4,  326 

5,  026 

9,  352 

New  Jersey . 

6 

46 

64 

1,611 

1,666 

3,  277 

57 

85 

604 

686 

1,  290 

Pennsylvania . 

9 

149 

143 

3,  568 

3,677 

7,245 

139. 

252 

1,730 

1,987 

3,  717 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

18 

28 

203 

177 

380 

28 

61 

391 

540 

931 

District  of  Columbia . . . 

35 

62 

366 

400 

766 

Virginia . . . 

7 

14 

87 

111 

198 

West  Virginia . 

2 

7 

62 

68 

130 

North  Carolina . 

i 

14 

28 

283 

342 

625 

South  Cai’olina . 

! 

3 

6 

48 

56 

104 

Georgia . 

2 

6 

7 

134 

165 

299 

24 

57 

316 

359 

675 

Florida . . . . 

1 

11 

19 

118 

114 

232 

South  Central  Division : 

1 

Kentucky . 

4 

12 

22 

555 

561 

1, 116 

27 

69 

467 

487 

954 

Tennessee . 

15 

29 

230 

275 

505 

Alabama . 

1 

1 

1 

57 

65 

122 

9 

17 

83 

133 

216 

Mississippi . . 

1 

1 

1 

3 

4 

58 

44 

102 

Louisiana - - 

1 

12 

23 

352 

344 

696 

16 

58 

288 

343 

631 

Texas . 

1 

1 

3 

73 

76 

149 

13 

18 

119 

128 

247 

Arkansas . . 

2 

6 

43 

47 

90 

Oklahoma . 

2 

3 

21 

23 

44 

Indian  Territory . 

3 

5 

39 

48 

87 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio . 

7 

27 

37 

889 

871 

1,740 

96 

230 

1,264 

1,  493 

2,  757 

Indiana . 

8 

26 

43 

568 

638 

1,  206 

60 

183 

2,  023 

2,  022 

4,045 

Illinois . 

2 

65 

132 

2,660 

3,  011 

5,  671 

125 

389 

2, 103 

2,  412 

4,  515 

Michigan . 

17 

65 

90 

1,973 

2.  050 

4,023 

64 

110 

811 

948 

1,759 

Wisconsin . 

17 

103 

210 

5,722 

6,  013 

11,  735 

22 

71 

433 

519 

952 

Minnesota . 

3 

49 

94 

1,589 

1,695 

3,  284 

39 

108 

714 

825 

1,539 

Iowa . 

9 

51 

79 

1,325 

1,350 

2,675 

18 

35 

195 

215 

410 

Missouri . 

2 

107 

343 

j  4,262 

4,  888 

9, 150 

32 

55 

343 

401 

744 

North  Dakota . 

5 

7 

45 

56 

101 

South  Dakota . 

1 

1 

2 

24 

36 

60 

2 

4 

21 

22 

43 

Nebraska . . 

2 

41 

65 

1,551 

1,  512 

3,063 

12 

34 

121 

118 

239 

Kansas . 

1 

24 

45 

313 

320 

633 

Western  Division: 

Montana . 

6 

15 

69 

111 

180 

Wyoming . 

i 

4 

4 

33 

39 

72 

Colorado . 

4 

29 

60 

1,  482 

1,  504 

2,  986 

13 

27 

154 

153 

307 

New  Mexico . . 

Arizona . 

1 

3 

17 

13 

30 

Utah . 

15 

41 

217 

314 

531 

Nevada . . . 

1 

1 

13 

7 

20 

Idaho . . . . 

2 

2 

13 

9 

22 

Washington . 

2 

3 

9 

158 

155 

313 

32 

53 

-  293 

363 

656 

Oregon  . 

1 

2 

2 

12 

12 

24 

14 

30 

130 

182 

312 

California . 

10 

65 

136 

2,  223 

2,357 

4,  580 

87 

146 

1,424 

1,503 

2,  927 

Private  kindergartens. 
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Table  2. —  Combined  statistics  of  public  and  private  kindergartens  act  nail  g  reporting  for 

1897-98. 
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3  S3 

.  o 

_o 

S3 

Pupils. 

State  or  Territory. 

gl 

rz;  ph 

S 

ft 

°  O 

U  o 
®  3 

1  ® 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

■United  Sjtates . . . - . 

2,884 

5,  764 

68,  929 

74, 791 

143,  720 

North  Atlantic  Division . . 

1,311 

2,  321 

29,  369 

31,  748 

61, 117 

South  Atlantic  Division . 

148 

289 

2,  008 

2,  332 

4,  340 

South  Central  Division . 

117 

259 

2,  385 

2,  574 

4,  959 

North  Central  Division . . . 

1,  034 

2,  366 

28,  929 

31,  415 

60,  344 

'Western  Division . 

274 

529 

6,  238 

6,  722 

12,  960 

North  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine . - . . . . 

•38 

65 

496 

618  1 

1, 114 

New  Hampshire  . . . . 

11 

35 

194 

194 

388 

Vermont . . - . . 

12 

16 

118 

145 

263 

Massachusetts . - . . 

272 

511 

6,  203 

6,  471 

12,  679 

Khode  Island . - . ....... 

36 

73 

908 

961 

1,869 

Connecticut,., . . . 

101 

227 

1,  968 

2,138 

4. 106 

New  York . . . . — 

450 

-  870 

11,  964 

13,205 

25, 169 

New  Jersey — . . - . . . 

103 

149 

2,  215 

2,352 

i  4, 567 

Pennsylvania . - . . . . . . 

288 

395 

5,  298 

5,  664  ! 

|  10, 962 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware . . . . . 

18 

28 

203 

177 

380 

Maryland  . . . . . . — 

28 

61 

391 

540 

931 

District  os'  Columbia  — . . .  . . — 

3.5 

62 

366 

400 

786 

Virginia . . . , . 

7 

14 

87 

111 

198 

"West  Virginia  . . . . . 

2 

7 

62 

68 

130 

North  Carolina . . . . . 

34 

28 

283 

342 

625 

South  Carolina . . 

3 

6 

48 

56 

104 

Georgia . . . — 

30 

64 

450 

524 

974 

Florida . ..... . . . . 

11 

19 

118 

114 

232 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky - - - - 

39 

91 

1,  022  ! 

1,048 

2,  070 
505 

Tennessee . . . . - . . 

15 

29 

23.0 

275 

Alabama . 

10 

18 

140 

198 

338 

Mississippi . . . . . . 

4 

5 

58 

44 

102 

^Louisiana . . . . 

.28 

81 

640 

687 

1,327 

Texas  : . . . . 

14 

21 

192 

204 

396 

Arkansas  . . . . . . . . . 

2 

6 

43 

47 

90 

Oklahoma.. . . . . . . . 

2 

3 

21 

23 

44 

Indian  Territory . . . . 

'3 

5 

39 

48 

87 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio . . . . . . . . . 

123 

267 

2,133 

2,  364 

4,  497 

Indiana . . 

86 

226 

2,  591 

2,  660 

5,-251 

Illinois . . . ... . — . . 

190 

521 

4,  763 

5,  423 

10, 186 

Michigan . . . . . . . 

129 

200 

2,  784 

2,  998 

5.  782 

Wisconsin . . . . . .  — . . 

125 

281 

6, 155 

6,532 

'  12,  687 

Minnesota  . . . . . . . 

F8 

202 

2, 303 

2,  520 

4,  823 

Iowa  _ _ _ _ _ _ 

69 

114 

1,520 

1,565 

3,  085 

Missouri . — . . . . 

139 

398 

4,  605 

5,289 

9,  894 

North  Dakota . . . 

5 

7 

45 

56 

101 

South  Dakota  . . . . . . 

3 

6 

45 

58 

103 

Nebraska  . . . . — . . 

53 

99 

1,  672 

1,630 

3,  302 

Kansas . . .  . . . . . . . 

24 

45 

313 

320 

633 

Western  Division  : 

Montana . . . 

6 

15 

69 

111 

180 

Wyoming  . . . . . . . 

4 

4 

33 

39 

72 

Colorado . . . . 

42 

87 

1,  636 

1, 657 

3,  293 

New  Mexico . . . . „ . ... . . ... 

Arizona.. . . . . . 

1 

3 

17 

13 

30 

Utah . . . . . . 

15 

41 

217 

314 

531 

Nevada . — . . . . 

1 

1 

13 

7 

20 

Idaho . . . . . 

2 

2 

13 

9 

22 

Washington  . . . . . . . . . 

35 

02 

451 

518 

969 

Oregon,. . . . . . . 

16 

32 

142 

194 

336 

California . . . . -. 

152 

282 

3,  647 

3,800 

7,  507 
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Table  3. — Statistics  of  public  and  private  kindergartens  in  the  United  States  in  1897-98, 

partly  estimated. 


Private  kindergartens 
not  reporting. 

Private  kindergartens 
reporting  and  not  re¬ 
porting. 

Public  and  private  kin  • 
dergartens  reporting 
and  not  reporting. 

State  or  Territory. 

Number  of  kinder¬ 
gartens  not  re¬ 
porting. 

Estimated  num¬ 

ber  of  teachers. 

Estimated  num¬ 

ber  of  pupils. 

Total  number  of 

private  kinder¬ 

gartens. 

Total  number  of 

teachers,  partly 

estimated. 

Total  number  of 

pupils,  partly 

estimated. 

Total  number  of 

kindergartens. 

Total  number  of 

teachers,  partly 

estimated. 

Total  number  of 

pupils,  partly 

estimated. 

United  States . 

1,4"9 

3, 173 

45, 884 

2,  998 

6,  405 

93,  737 

4,  363 

8,  937 

189, 604 

Uortli  Atlantic  Division  . . 

499 

949 

14, 771 

1,112 

2,  097 

32,  913 

1,810 

3,270 

75, 888 

South  Atlantic  Division. . . 

152 

304 

4,  336 

294 

586 

8,  377 

300 

593 

8,  676 

South  Central  Division - 

88 

203 

2,  816 

178 

412 

5,  692 

205 

462 

7,  775 

North  Central  Division  ... 

541 

1,  356 

18,  209 

1,040 

374 

2,  627 

35,  946 

1,575 

3,722 

78,  553 

W estern  Division . 

199 

361 

5,  752 

683 

10, 809 

473 

890 

18,  712 

North  Atlantic  Division : 
Maine . 

19 

36 

563' 

47 

79 

1,096 

57 

101 

1,  677 

New  Hampshire . 

6 

11 

178 

7 

12 

194 

17 

26 

566 

V  ermont . 

5 

10 

148 

15 

23 

299 

17 

26 

411 

Massachusetts . 

95 

181 

2,812 

186 

334 

4,514 

367 

692 

15, 491 

Rhode  Island . 

12 

23 

355 

23 

45 

713 

48 

96 

2,  224 

Connecticut . 

40 

70 

1, 184 

84 

156 

2,  207 

141 

303 

5,  290 

New  York . 

183 

348 

5,  417 

415 

847 

14,  769 

633 

1,  218 

30,  586 

New  Jersey . 

39 

74 

1,154 

2,  960 

96 

159 

2,  444 

142 

223 

5,721 

Pennsylvania . 

100 

130 

239 

442 

6,  677 

388 

585 

13, 922 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware . 

14 

28 

399 

32 

56 

779 

32 

56 

779 

Maryland . 

37 

74 

1,055 

65 

135 

1,986 

65 

135 

1,986 

District  of  Columbia  . . 

23 

46 

656 

58 

108 

1,422 

58 

108 

1,422 

Virginia . 

11 

22 

314 

18 

36 

512 

18 

36 

512 

West  Virginia . 

1 

2  1 

29 

3 

9 

159 

3 

9 

159 

North  Carolina . 

13 

26 

371 

27 

54 

996 

27 

54 

996 

South  Carolina . 

3 

6 

86 

6 

12 

190 

6 

12 

190 

Georgia . 

37 

74 

1,  055 

61 

131 

1,  730 

67 

138 

2,  029 

Florida . 

13 

26 

371 

24 

45 

603 

24 

45 

603 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky . 

30 

69 

960 

57 

138 

1,  914 

69 

160 

3,  030 

Tennessee . 

24 

55 

768 

39 

84 

1,  273 

39 

84 

1,  273 

Alabama . . . . 

5 

12 

160 

14 

29 

376 

15 

30 

498 

Mississippi . 

3 

7 

96 

6 

11 

198 

7 

12 

198 

[Louisiana . 

10 

23 

320 

26 

81 

951 

38 

104 

1,647 

Texas . . . 

10 

23 

320 

23 

41 

567 

24 

44 

716 

Arkansas . 

3 

7 

96 

5 

13 

186 

5 

13 

186 

Oklahoma . 

1 

2 

32 

3 

5 

76 

3 

5 

76 

Indian  Territory . 

2 

5 

64 

5 

10 

151 

5 

10 

151 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio . 

97 

243 

3,  444 

193 

473 

6,  201 

220 

510 

7,  941 

Indiana . 

32 

80 

1, 136 

92 

263 

5, 181 

118 

306 

6,  387 

Illinois . 

151 

378 

4,  361 
2, 166 

276 

767 

8,  876 

341 

899 

14,  547 

Michigan . 

61 

153 

125 

263 

3,  925 

190 

353 

7,  948 

Wisconsin . 

36 

90 

1,278 

58 

161 

2,  230 

161 

371 

13, 965 

Minnesota . 

49 

123 

1,  740 

88 

231 

i  3, 279 

137 

325 

6,  563 

Iowa . 

36 

90 

1,278 

54 

125 

1,  688 

105 

204 

4,363 

Missouri . 

45 

113 

1,598 

77 

168 

2,  342 

184 

511 

11,  492 

North  Dakota . 

4 

10 

142 

9 

17 

243 

9 

17 

243 

South  Dakota . 

5 

13 

178 

7 

17 

221 

8 

19 

281 

Nebraska . 

7 

18 

249 

19 

52 

488 

60 

117 

3,  551 

Kansas . 

18 

45 

639 

42 

90 

1,  272 

42 

90 

1,272 

Western  Division : 

Montana . 

11 

20 

318 

17 

35 

498 

17 

35 

498 

W  yomijjg . 

1 

2 

29 

5 

6 

101 

5 

6 

101 

Colorado . 

17 

31 

491 

30 

58 

798 

59 

118 

3,784 

New  Mexico 

Arizona . 

2 

4 

58 

3 

7 

88 

3 

7 

88 

Utah . 

15 

27 

434 

30 

68 

965 

30 

68 

965 

Nevada . 

1 

2 

29 

2 

3 

]  49 

2 

3 

49 

Idaho  . 

2 

4 

58 

4 

6 

80 

4 

6 

80 

Washington . 

21 

38 

607 

53 

91 

!  1, 263 

56 

100 

1,576 

Oregon  . . 

27 

49 

780 

41 

79 

1  1, 092 

43 

81 

1, 116 

California . 

102 

184 

2,  948 

189 

330 

I  5, 875 

1 

254 

466 

10,  455 
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Table  4. — Sources  of  support  of  private  hinder q artcns  and  averaae  expenditure  per 

pupil,  1S97-9S. 


State  or  Territory. 

N umber  of  kinder¬ 

gartens. 

g> 

Association.  § 

3 

e  of  su 

d 

.2 

H 

Donation.  *o 

Number  reporting  to¬ 

tal  expenditure. 

Number  of  pupils  in 

schools  reporting  to¬ 

tal  expenditure. 

Total  expended. 

Average  expenditure 

per  pupil. 

United  States . 

1, 519 

534 

915 

70 

1,011 

33, 816 

$519, 252 

$15. 36 

North  Atlantic  Division . 

613 

201 

387 

25 

409 

13,351 

278,  749 

20.  88 

South  Atlantic  Division . 

142 

51 

72 

19 

97 

3,078 

40,  260 

13.  08 

South  Central  Division . 

90 

25 

58 

7 

56 

2, 129 

25,  633 

12.  04 

North  Central  Division . 

499 

199 

286 

14 

336 

11,769 

132,  833 

11.29 

W  estern  Division . . . 

175 

58 

112 

5 

113 

3,  489 

41,  777 

11.  97 

North  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine . 

28 

10 

17 

1 

13 

268 

4,  750 

17.  72 

] 

1 

10 

2 

8 

. 

5 

63 

858 

13.  62 

Massachusetts . 

91 

13 

75 

3 

51 

1,  077 

29,  716 

27.  59 

11 

4 

7 

6 

283 

3,  495 

12.  35 

Connecticut . 

44 

7 

35 

1  2 

27 

763 

11,  157 

14.  62 

New  York . 

232 

105 

116 

U. 

178 

7, 179 

164,  518 

22.  92 

New  Jersey . 

57 

15 

41 

1 

45 

1, 107 

20,  970 

18.  94 

Pennsylvania . 

139 

45 

87 

a! 

84 

2,  611 

43,  285 

16.  58 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

...  Delaware  . . . 

18 

8 

7 

3 

12 

275 

5, 119 

18.  62 

Mar  viand . 

28 

9 

15 

<z4 

20 

733 

10,  835 

14.  78 

District,  of  Colombia . 

35 

7 

20 

8 

21 

493 

6,  985 

14.17 

Virginia  _ 

7 

3 

4 

g 

141 

2,  505 

17.  77 

YV  est  V irginia _ _ _ 

2 

1 

1 

1 

80 

1,  000 

12.  50 

North  Carolina . . 

14 

5 

6 

3 

10 

550 

4,000 

7.  27 

South  Carolina . 

3 

3 

2 

74 

350 

4. 73 

Georgia . 

24 

14 

10 

18 

548 

7,  597 

13.  86 

Florida . . . 

11 

5 

6 

. 

8 

184 

1,  869 

10. 16 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky . . . 

27 

7 

18 

2 

17 

762 

8,  013 

10.  52 

Tennessee . 

15 

5 

8 

2 

12 

455 

5,  735 

12.  60 

Alabama . 

9 

3 

6 

6 

196 

3, 182 

16.  23 

Mississippi . 

3 

1 

2 

2 

95 

700 

7.  37 

Louisiana . . . 

16 

6 

7 

3 

8 

381 

4,  900 

12.  86 

Texas  _ _ _ _ _ 

13 

13 

7 

113 

895 

7.  92 

Arkansas .......... _ _ 

2 

2 

1 

40 

1,  200 

30.  00 

Oklahoma . 

2 

2 

Indian  Territory . . . 

3  1 

1 

2 

3 

87 

1,  008 

11.59 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio  . . . . 

96  1 

41 

53 

a2 

68 

2, 147 

26,  607 

12.  39 

Indiana . 

60  1 

35 

25 

28 

1,  086 

8,  705 

8.02 

Illinois . . . 

125 

45 

74 

6 

85 

3,  465 

46,  924 

13.54 

Michigan . . . . . . . . 

64 

34 

28 

2 

55 

1,592 

14,  960 

9. 40 

Wisconsin . 

22 

8 

10 

4 

18 

822 

8,  876 

10.  80 

Minnesota 

39 

14 

25 

29 

1,295 

11,  489 

8.  87 

Towa _ _ _  _ 

18 

10 

14 

355 

5,416 

15.  26 

Missouri . 

32 

7 

25 

■  18 

379 

4, 132 

10.  90 

North  Dakota . 

5 

2 

3 

3 

65 

950 

14.  62 

South  Dakota 

2 

2 

1 

26 

60 

2.31 

Nebraska, . . . 

12 

1 

11 

6 

136 

1,  792 

13. 18 

K  an  sas _ _ _ 

24 

10 

14 

11 

401 

2,  922 

7.  29 

Western  Division: 

M ontan a _ _ _ .......  . 

6 

1 

5 

4 

94 

1,  340 

14.  26 

Wyoming  _ _ _ _ _ _ 

4 

4 

1 

22 

100 

4.55 

Colorado _ _ _ _ ..... _ 

13 

13 

9 

232 

2,  090 

9.01 

TtfftYy  1VT  p  yip.o  _  _ 

ArUnna,  _  .. 

1 

1 

1 

30 

200 

6.  67 

Utah 

15 

4 

11 

3 

111 

287 

2.  59 

Nevada 

1 

1 

1 

20 

100 

5.  00 

Tflahrv  _ _ _ _ 

2 

1 

1 

2 

22 

78 

3.  55 

Washington . 

32 

6 

25 

1 

20 

*  462 

3,  781 

8.18 

Oregon  _  _ 

14 

2 

12 

6 

153 

1,435 

9.  38 

California . 

87 

45 

39 

«3 

66 

2,  343 

32,  366 

13.  81 

a  Pennsylvania  had  2  kindergartens,  Maryland  2,  Ohio  1,  and  California  1  supported  from  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  endowment  funds. 
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Table  5. — Statistics  of  public  and  private  kindergartens  in  the  United  States,  1S73-187G. 


State  or  Territory. 

1873. 

1874, 

1875. 

1876. 

05 

P 

<0 

Sj 

bJD 

o 

p 

S 

Tfl 

<D 

pa 

a 

a? 

H 

03 

"Ph 

i 

e3 

bJC 

s 

3 

'M 

03 

U 

Qj 

rP 

o 

a 

o 

H 

03 

ft 

ft 

03 

a 

0) 

tJD 

s 

a 

s 

03 

U 

© 

rP 

o 

d 

a> 

H 

P 

Ph 

m 

a 

<D 

U 

d 

fcJO 

o 

r3 

3 

s 

2 

73 

a 

4) 

H 

03 

'ft 

ft 

United  States . 

42 

73 

1,252 

55 

125 

1,636 

95 

216 

2,  809 

130 

364 

4,090 

North  Atlantic  Division . 

South  Atlantic  Division . 

South  Central  Division . 

North  Central  Division . 

30 

3 

2 

51 

8 

3 

11 

856 

104 

62 

230 

34 

5 

2 

14 

65 

14 

3 

43 

892 

166 

61 

517 

50 

10 

2 

31 

2 

100 

20 

4 

89 

3 

1,372 

248 

53 

1,096 

40 

62 

10 

4 

51 

3 

130 

24 

6 

200 

4 

1,720 

266 

92 

1,969 

,43 

North  Atlantic  Division : 

2 

1 

2 

1 

47 

20 

2 

1 

2 

1 

45 

14 

2 

2 

2 

4 

45 

30 

10 

1 

12 

1 

151 

24 

14 

18 

213 

12 

20 

204 

9 

21 

172 

1 

10 

5 

1 

1 

27 

13 

3 

8 

345 

229 

30 

2 

16 

13 

4 

6 

33 

28 

10 

92 

424 

505 

88 

2 

20 

14 

13 

6 

45 

31 

21 

87 

656 

530 

200 

New  York .  11 

New  Jersey .  6 

Pennsylvania .  2 

South  Atlantic  Division :  j 

23 

13 

2 

359 

296 

Maryland .  1 

District  of  Columbia _  2 

Virginia . 

2 

6 

14 

90 

2 

3 

3 

11 

29 

137 

3 

7 

5 

15 

91 

157 

3 

6 

8 

14 

83 

163 

West  Virginia . 

North  Carolina . . 

. 

1 

South  Carolina _ ......  . 

I 

2 

20 

Georgia . 

"Floruit  _  .  .  _  _  _ _ 

i . 

| . 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky . 

2 

3 

62 

2 

3 

61 

2 

4 

53 

4 

6 

92 

Tennessee . . . 

Alabama  .  . 

Mississippi  .  _ _  _ 

Louisiana . . 

| . 

Texas . 

Arkansas . 

Oklahoma . 

Indian  Territory . . 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio . 

2 

2 

53 

2 

o 

1 

50 

4 

1 

5 

3 

5 

1 

6 

i 

8 

5 

17 

1 

78 

25 

109 

80 

290 

18 

5 

1 

8 

4 

5 

2 

1 

25 

9 

2 

21 

6 

15 

2 

4 

141 

96 

16 

207 

90 

273 

29 

50 

1,208 

•  Indiana . 

Illinois  . . 

4 

1  4 

1  10 

1  6 
17 

43 

92 

238 

Michigan . 

Wisconsin . . . 

3 

1 

3 

3 

87 

48 

Minnesota . 

Iowa . . . 

Missouri . . 

1 

3 

42 

2 

7 

94 

12 

51 

496 

North  Dakota . 

South  Dakota . . 

1 _ 

Nebraska . 

Kansas . 

. 

Western  Division : 

"Montana _•  _  _ _ 

| 

W  yoming. . . 

Colorado . 

1 

1 

8 

New  Mexico _ 

Arizona . 

Utah 

Nevada . . . 

Idaho . 

Washington _ _ _ 

1 

1 

25 

Oregon _ _ _ 

...  - 

California . . 

-- 

1 

2 

15 

2 

3 

35 

| 
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Table  6. — Statistics  of  public  and  private  hinder  gar  tens  in  the  United  States,  1877-1SS0. 


State  or  Territory. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

Kindergartens. 

Teachers. 

Pupils. 

GQ 

© 

1 

fc„° 

O 

3 

M 

Teachers. 

Pupils. 

Kindergartens. 

Teachers. 

Pupils. 

7J 

P 

O 

£ 

Cw 

bJD 

u 

0 

5 

M 

Teachers. 

Pupils. 

United  States . . 

129 

336 

3,931 

159 

376 

4,797 

195 

452 

7,  554 

232 

524 

8,  871 

North  Atlantic  Division . 

65 

129 

1,634 

86 

188 

1  2,  220 

93 

202 

2,  687 

113 

251 

3,  545 

South  Atlantic  Division . 

11 

28 

265 

11 

30 

’301 

17 

33 

514 

23 

41 

521 

South  Central  Division . 

3 

7 

82 

7 

9 

78 

7 

8 

70 

4 

5 

50 

North  Central  Division . 

46 

167 

1,896 

48 

140 

2,080 

71'. 

202 

4, 163 

83 

212 

4,  415 

Western  Division . 

4 

5 

54 

7 

9 

118 

7 

7 

120 

9 

15 

340 

North  Atlantic  Division : 

1 

Maine . 

2 

2 

39 

4 

4 

25 

2 

10 

25 

2 

2 

80 

2 

4 

30 

1 

1 

16 

1 

1 

16 

1 

Massachusetts . 

12 

22 

195 

18 

31 

346 

16 

1  29 

338  i 

I  20 

41 

627 

1 

6 

1  64 

Connecticut  . . . 

1 

5 

80 

2 

5 

55 

3 

8 

76 

4 

6 

71 

New  York . 

22 

50 

632 

26 

70 

855 

31 

68 

989 

42 

101 

1,348 

New  Jersev . . . 

14 

24 

451 

14 

32 

552 

17 

37 

751 

16 

37 

717 

Pennsylvania . 

12 

22 

207 

22 

46 

387 

23 

49 

492 

27 

57 

622 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

1 

1 

15 

1 

1 

15 

Maryland . 

4 

10 

48 

3 

10 

56 

Q 

8 

83 

5 

9 

83 

District  of  Columbia . 

5 

15 

186 

6 

18 

208 

6 

16 

257 

9 

19 

254 

Virginia 

2 

40 

2 

3 

15 

West  Virginia . 

1  2 

North  Carolina  . . . . 

1 

2 

... 

3 

6 

55 

South  Carolina . 

1 

2 

24 

1 

1 

20 

2 

2 

87  | 

1 

f 

67 

Georgia . 

1 

1 

7 

1 

1 

17 

1 

1 

12 

1 

1 

12 

Florida . 

1 

1 

20 

1 

1 

20 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky . . 

3 

7 

82 

4 

7 

78 

3 

4 

35 

1 

2 

15 

Tennessee  . . . . 

2 

2 

2 

2 

12 

1 

1 

12 

Alabama. _ _ _ ....... 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Mississippi  . . . . 

. 

...7.1 

Louisiana. ; . . 

1 

1 

1  1 

23  | 

1 

1 

23 

Texas . . . . 

. 1 

Arkansas . 

| 

Oklahoma ................ 

. 

. 

I 

Indian  Territory. _ _ _ _ 

. 

! 

North  Central  Division :  | 

Ohio . 

6 

9 

89 

12 

19 

196 

18 

34 

383 

12 

28 

285 

Indiana . . 

1 

5 

30 

1 

3 

35 

4 

9 

95  1 

5 

12 

108 

Illinois  .  _ _ _ .... 

6 

13 

141 

7 

22 

274 

10 

23 

336  i 

15 

23 

538 

Michigan  . . 

3 

4 

90 

2 

3 

54 

2 

6 

70 

6 

10 

119 

Wisconsin . . 

6 

17 

291 

7 

14 

305 

5 

10 

200 

12 

23 

452 

Minnesota . . 

O 

9 

70 

2 

8 

50 

1 

1 

5 

14 

108 

Iowa . 

1 

5 

40 

1 

5 

37 

3 

70  I 

2 

8 

88 

Missouri..  .. . 

2J 

105 

1,145 

15 

66 

1,129 

28 

110 

3,  009 

23 

90 

2, 640 

North  Dakota . . 

1 

South  Dakota . . 

i 

. j 

Nebraska . . . . 

1 

1 

1 

12 

Kansas . 

1 

| 

2 

3 

65 

W estern  Division : 

Montana . . . . 

IV  yomin  g . . . 

Colorado 

1 

2 

22 

1 

2 

22 

. 1 

New  Mexico . 

Arizona . 

. 1 

Utah . . . . . 

. I 

Nevada, . . . . 

Idaho . . . 

.  i 

Washington _ _ _ _ 

Oregon . . . . 

California . . . 

3 

3 

32 

6 

7 

96 

7 

1 

7 

120  1 

9 

15 

340 
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Table  7. — Statistics  of  public  and  -private  kindergartens  in  the  United  States,  1881,  1882 , 

1884, 1885. 


Nebraska . 

Kansas . 

"Western  Division : 

Montana . 

Wyoming . 

Colorado . 

New  Mexico ... 

Arizona . 

U  tab . 

Nevada . 

Idaho . 

Washington  ... 

Oregon  . 

California . 


17  29 


16 


50 


546 


State  or  Territory. 

( 

1881. 

1882. 

1884. 

1885. 

XT. 

G 

<X> 

bJO 

u 

<D 

Teachers. 

Pupils. 

Kindergartens. 

Teachers. 

Pupils. 

Kindergartens. 

Teachers. 

Pupils. 

Kindergartens. 

Teachers. 

Pupils. 

United  States . 

273 

676 

14, 107 

348 

814 

16,  916 

354 

831 

17,002 

415 

905 

18,  832 

North  Atlantic  Division . 

103 

235 

3,  779 

134 

273 

3,  965 

118 

271 

4,  008 

141 

300 

4,  698 

South  Atlantic  Division . 

23 

47 

475 

23 

47 

517 

28 

50 

504 

27 

51 

542 

South  Central  Division . 

2 

5 

63 

6 

9 

140 

6 

11 

165 

12 

18 

227 

North  Central  Division . 

126 

357 

9, 178 

154 

432 

11,  207 

172 

448 

11,053 

195 

462 

11,  573 

Western  Division . 

19 

32 

612 

31 

53 

1,087 

30 

51 

1,272 

40 

74 

1,792 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

1 

Maine . 

2 

2 

104 

2 

3 

58 

2 

3 

48 

2 

3 

51 

1 

i 

15 

1 

1 

35 

. 

1 

1 

15 

Massachusetts . 

20 

37 

647 

41 

53 

724 

22 

46 

714 

19 

38 

641 

.Rhode  Island . 

2 

6 

68  1 

4 

13 

135 

4 

9 

110 

3 

9 

122 

Connecticut . 

4 

6 

81 

6 

12 

160 

6 

11 

156 

7 

19 

228 

New  York . 

37 

97 

1,  689 

38 

95 

1,600 

45 

109 

1,  735 

41 

92 

1,532 

New  Jersey . 

j  12 

28 

501 

12 

29 

443 

12 

27 

474 

12 

25 

440 

Pennsylvania . 

25 

58 

674 

31 

68 

845 

27 

66 

771 

55 

112 

1,634 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware . 

2 

4 

30 

2 

4 

31 

1 

3 

30 

Q 

5 

42 

Maryland . 

3 

9 

69 

6 

10 

93 

7 

10 

105 

7 

15 

168 

District  of  Columbia - 

1  10 

20 

303 

10 

22 

270 

14 

28 

252 

12 

21 

217 

Virginia  . 

4 

8 

48 

3 

7 

63 

1 

2 

22 

1 

2 

22 

"West  Virginia . 

North  Carolina . 

4 

6 

25 

2 

4 

60 

4 

60 

3 

3 

38 

South  Carolina . 

1  3 

g 

35 

2 

5 

55 

Florida . 

1 

1 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky . . 

1 

1 

20 

1 

i 

20 

3 

4 

27 

Tennessee . .• . 

1 

1 

i 

1 

Alabama . 

1 

2 

1  2 

26 

1 

2 

22 

3 

2 

20 

Mississippi . 

1 

I 

Louisiana . 

1 

5 

63 

2 

6 

94 

2 

6 

99 

2 

9 

128 

Texas _ _ _ 

1 

Arkansas . . . 

i 

l 

1 . 

Oklahoma. 

Indian  Territory. . 

i  i 

1 

24 

2 

3 

52 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio . 

12 

34 

448 

18 

36 

539 

21 

49 

582 

26 

53 

641 

Indiana . 

4 

9 

93 

7 

15 

165 

14 

20 

218 

11 

32 

622 

Illinois . 

19 

34 

611 

27 

55 

701 

25 

53 

921 

37 

71 

1,715 

Michigan . 

7 

8 

150 

5 

8 

193 

7 

14 

294 

9 

18 

427 

Wisconsin . 

12 

24 

457 

17 

42 

918 

24 

64 

1,286 

31 

64 

1,885 

Minnesota . 

5 

18 

173 

7 

23 

243 

9 

14 

204 

7 

12 

170 

Iowa . 

4 

11 

168 

4 

12 

199 

i  3 

11 

128 

4 

18 

202 

Missouri . 

60 

214 

7,  002 

65 

233 

8,076 

64 

211 

7,213 

62 

181 

5,  655 

North  Dakota . 1 

South  Dakota . 1 

| 

1 

2 

15 

3 

5 

82 

57 

116 


16 


21  1 
1,050  29 


40 


57 

135 


21 

1,251 


40 

134 


137 

16 


60 

1,579 
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Table  8. — Statistics  of  public  and  private  kinder  q  arte  ns  in  the  United  States,  1886, 1SS7, 

1888, 1S92. 


State  or  Territory. 

1886. 

1887. 

1883. 

1892. 

m 

a 

a 

u 

<3 
•  fcJD 

U 

© 

a 

M 

© 

© 

C3 

© 

H 

GO 

GO 

_© 

c3 

OB  , 

pH 

© 

CO 

© 

© 

© 

H 

cc 

d 

GO 

© 

c3 

bJO 

PH 

r© 

N 

CO 

© 

c3 

© 

H 

GO 

CO 

© 

as 

cD 

Ph 

© 

CO 

d 

© 

H 

GO 

United  States . 

North  Atlantic  Division. 
South.  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Central  Division.. 
N orth  Central  Division . . 
W  estern  Division . 

North  Atlantic  Division : 
Maine . - . 

417 

945 

21,  640 

544 

1,256 

25,  925 

521 

1,202 

31,  227 

1,311 

2,  535 

65,  296 

161 

19 

8 

185 

44 

321 

42 

20 

479 

83 

6,  202 
529 
327 
12, 400 

2,  182 

206 

25 

12 

233 

68 

398 

47 

24 

645 

142j 

7,  629 
563 
401 
14, 110 

3,  222 

186 

23 

10 

225 

370 

66 

26 

600 

140 

9, 442 
799 
365 
16,614 
4,007 

458 

58 

55 

606 

134 

819 

117 

127 

1,219 

253 

20,  231 
2,  409 
2,  558 
32,  616 
7,482 

' 

1 

41 

3 

10 

40 

10 

53 

1 

5 

8 

3 

1 

2 

79 

11 

18 

91 

22 

94 

2 

16 

16 

51 
35 
14 
1,  482 
156 
347 
1,916 
410 
1,791 

23 

<s36 

165 

3 

69 

3 

5 

95 

5 

4 

4 

101 

13 

30 

170 

36 

95 

2 

18 

16 

4 

7 

5 

172 

37 

80 

313 

50 

148 

3 

39 

30 

119 
91 
56 
4, 182 
616 
1,954 
7,750 
1,  345 
4, 118 

33 

702 

517 

86 

Vermont . 

Massachusetts . 

[Rhode  Island . 

Connecticut . 

[New  York . 

New  Jersey . 

Pennsylvania . 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware . . . 

Maryland . 

District  of  Columbia. 
Virginia  -  --  --  --  --  --  -- 

1 

46 

5 

13 

60 

15 

63 

1 

10 

11 

2 

86 

15 

30 

124 

28 

108 

2 

19 

22 

17 

1, 446 
186 
519 

2,  813 
680 
1,899 

21 

286 

195 

1 

44 

6 

13 

55 

13 

51 

1 

10 

10 

1 

88 

16 

32 

114 

23 

91 

2 

29 

32 

13 

1,819 

359 

673 

3,300 

965 

2,218 

21 

434 

314 

"West  Virginia _ 

North  Carolina  . 

South  Carolina _ 

2 

3 

54 

1 

1 

30 

1 

2 

30 

5 

1 

8 

4 

21 

11 

1 

2 

10 

8 

1 

10 

15 

6 

60 

21 

3 

2 

28 

10 

2 

152 

412 

388 

119 

1, 157 
471 
20 
92 
525 
224 
20 

Georgia . 

[Florida  ..... _ 

3 

5 

51 

2 

3 

31 

1 

1 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky . 

Tennessee . 

Alabama . . 

[Missi ssi ppi  ... _ _ _ _ _ 

o 

1 

1 

3 

1 

3 

27 

19 

35 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

8 

32 

35 

1 

2 

1 

5 

28 

Louisiana . 

Texas  . 

A  rlranaas _ _ 

1  2 

1 

10 

1 

160 

15 

3 

4 

11 

6 

j  192 
116 

3 

4 

.  13 

7 

227 

110 

Oklahoma . . 

. 

Indian  Territory  .... 
North  Central  Division : 

Ohio . 

Indiana . 

•  Illinois . 

Michigan . . . 

Wisconsin . 

Minnesota . 

Iowa . 

Missouri . '. . 

North  Dakota . 

South  Dakota . 

Nebraska . . . 

Kansas . 

Western  Division: 

Montana ....... _ 

1 

27 

9 

31 

14 

22 

5 

4 

66 

}  2 

1 

4 

2 

!  G8 
20 

1  105 
30 

41 

12 

9 

181 

4 

2 

9 

71 

788 
445 
2,246 
808 
2,286 
177 
166 
5,  236 

52 

40 

156 

1 

!  33 

1  12 
48 
16 
31 
10 

8 

71 

1 

1 

2 

1 

74 

31 

157 

31 

58 

19 

22 

244 

2 

4 

3 

26 

850 
446 
2,684 
725 
2,491 
336 
368 
6,  081 

28 

50 

51 

30 
13 
50 

6 

31 

9 

8 

74 

1 

1 

2 

75 

27 

144 

25 
56 

8 

26 
230 

1 

4 

4 

1,170 
542 
3,  048 
908 
3,  295 
341 
501 
6,  678 

16 

50 

65 

1 

80 

35 

197 

46 

60 

32 

33 
90 

17 

16 

5 

1 

153 

124 

271 

87 

113 

66 

86 

270 

30 

19 

6 

49 

2,  758 
2,  910 
7,  491 
2,  208 
5,  704 
1,  673 
1,677 
7,  003 

623 

569 

71 

"W  yoming _ _ _ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

10 

105 

10 

Colorado . 

N  ew  Mexico . 

A  ri  7.  on  a.  _ 

2 

1 

3 

1 

144 

10 

1 

1 

3 

1 

105 

19 

28 

50 

i,  250 

Utah . 

Nevada, _ _ 

1 

1  1 

SO 

1 

1 

1 

1 

50 

30 

1 

1 

1 

1 

50 

30 

2 

5 

80 

1 . 

Idaho . . 

Washington . 

Oregon  . 

California . 

4 

36 

1 

1  8 
70 

I  124 
1,814 

1 

1 

6 

53 

h'T 

13 

121 

10 
192 
2,  815 

1 

6 

66 

1 

14 

119 

10 
243 
3,  550 

8 

2 

89 

9 

4 

179 

183 

77 

|  5, 821 
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Table  9. — Statistics  of  public  and  private  kindergartens  in  the  United  States  reporting 

in  1892. 


State  or  Territory. 

Public  kindergartens  re¬ 
porting. 

Private  kindergartens 
reporting,  a 

Private  kindergartens 

not  reporting. 

N  umber  of 

cities. 

Number  of  kin¬ 

dergartens. 

Number  of 

teachers. 

t 

Number  of  pu¬ 

pils. 

Number  of  kin¬ 

dergartens. 

Number  of 

teachers. 

3 

°  i 

a 

£ 

United  States . 

137 

459 

933 

31,659 

852 

1,  602 

33,  637 

1,148 

North  Atlantic  "Division . 

52 

192 

324 

11, 782 

266 

495 

8,  449 

386 

South  Atlantic  Division . 

3 

6 

18 

732 

52 

99 

1,  677 

57 

South  Central  Division . 

8 

12 

21 

783 

43 

106 

1,775 

73 

North  Central  Division.... . 

65 

213 

507 

16,  612 

393 

712 

16,  004 

485 

Western  Division . 

9 

36 

63 

1,750 

98 

190 

5,  732 

147 

North  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine . . 

1 

1 

1 

25 

4 

6 

94 

5 

New  Hampshire . 

2 

2 

2 

55 

2 

5 

36 

4 

4 

5 

56 

1 

Massachusetts . 

9 

56 

93 

3,198 

45 

79 

984 

93 

Bhode  Island . . 

3 

6 

10 

366 

7 

27 

250 

18 

Connecticut . : . 

9 

19 

55 

1,  655 

11 

25 

299 

32 

New  York . 

18 

45 

75 

2,  722 

125 

238 

5,  028 

118 

New  Jersey . 

6 

18 

18 

912 

18 

32 

433 

35 

Pennsylvania . 

4 

45 

70 

2,  849 

50 

78 

1,  269 

75 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

. 

2 

3 

33 

5 

Maryland _ ... _ ........ _ _ _ 

18 

39 

702 

21 

District  of  Columbia . . 

16 

30 

517 

6 

Virginia . 

4 

7 

86 

3 

"West  Vii-cnTiia,  _ _ 

1 

North  Carolina . . . 

| . 

5 

10 

152 

4 

South  Carolina . . . . .... 

1 

7 

412 

2 

Georgia . 

2 

5 

11 

320 

3 

4 

68 

11 

Plnridn,  . . . . . . . 

4 

6 

119 

4 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky . 

2 

3 

4 

339 

18 

56 

818 

28 

T6I1H6SS60 

11 

21 

471 

16 

A  labatna . ...... ... _ _ ...... 

1 

1 

3 

20 

3 

Mississippi 

2 

2 

2 

92 

Louisiana . 

1 

4 

10 

265 

6 

18 

260 

2 

Texas . 

2 

2 

2 

67 

6 

8 

157 

21 

Arkansas 

1 

2 

20 

2 

Oklahom a  ........................... 

Indian  Territory _ 

1 

1 

49 

1 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio . 

7 

7 

9 

313 

73 

144 

2,  445 

53 

Indiana . 

4 

6 

7 

210 

29 

117 

2,  700 

30 

Illinois . 

7 

8 

20 

338 

189 

251 

7, 153 

163 

Michigan . 

10 

28 

46 

1,412 

20 

41 

796 

50 

Wisconsin . . 

13 

44 

82 

5, 143 

16 

31 

561 

47 

Minnesota . 

6 

9 

17 

653 

23 

49 

1,  020 

46 

lowa . 

9 

20 

53 

1.  215 

13 

33 

462 

33 

Missouri . 

2 

83 

261 

6,890 

7 

9 

113 

2 

North  Dakota _ _ _ _ _ ... _ 

5 

South  Dakota ........................ 

8 

Nebraska.. . 

3 

4 

6 

224 

13 

24 

399 

15 

Kansas . 

4 

6 

6 

214 

10 

13 

355 

28 

Western  Division: 

ATnnta.il  a ............................. 

5 

6 

71 

6 

Wyoming .  . . . . 

4 

Colorado . 

4 

14 

20 

592 

14 

30 

658 

12 

6 

3 

Utah 

2 

5 

80 

8 

6 

\y  as  hin  ^  ton . 

::  :: . 

. 

8 

9 

183 

10 

Oregon  _ 

_ _ 

2 

4 

77 

7 

California . 

5 

22  | 

43 

1, 158 

67 

136 

4,  663 

85 

a  As  enumerated  in  the  last  column  of  this  table,  there  were  1,148  private  kindergartners  in  1892 
whose  addresses  were  furnished  to  this  Bureau  hut  who  tailed  to  respond  to  inquiries. 
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Table  10. — Public  kindergartens  in  cities  of  over  S,GOO  inhabitants. 


State  and  city. 

Kin  dei’-  j 
gartens. 

Instruct¬ 

ors. 

Pupils. 

Male. 

Female.  I 

Total. 

t 

2 

3 

4 

5  6 

ALABAMA. 

1.  Anniston . 

1 

1 

57 

65 

122 

CALIFORNIA. 

2.  Los  Angeles . . . . 

38 

81 

1,  267 

1,  308 

2,  575 

3.  Oakland . 

1 

1 

16 

33 

49 

4.  Pomona® . 

3 

5 

55 

60 

115 

5.  Biverside  a . 

1 

3 

26 

.  31 

57 

6.  Sacramento . 

5 

11 

136 

172 

308 

7.  Santa  Ana® . 

1 

2 

21 

24 

45 

8.  Santa  Barbara  a . 

3 

8 

136 

130 

266 

9.  Santa  Cruz . . . 

1 

2 

35 

40 

75 

10.  San  Diego . 

5 

6 

207 

200 

407 

11.  San  Jose . . . 

7 

17 

324 

359 

683 

COLORADO. 

Denver: 

12.  District  No.  1 . 

20 

41 

994 

987 

1,  981 

13.  District  No.  2 . 

5 

10 

375 

368 

743 

14.  District  No.  7 . 

3 

7 

88 

109 

197 

15.  Pueblo  (district  No.  20) . 

1 

2 

25 

40 

65 

CONNECTICUT. 

16.  Branford®..... . 

1 

2 

36 

39 

75 

17.  Bristol . 

3 

7 

166 

177 

343 

18.  East  Hartford  a . 

2 

4 

72 

78 

150 

1 

1 

40 

60 

100 

20.  Hartford . 

13 

46 

21.  Manchester  (south  district  No.  9) . . . 

1 

10 

103 

109 

212 

22.  Naugatuck® . 

2 

5 

80 

70 

150 

23.  New  Britain . 

7 

14 

200 

224 

424 

24.  New  Haven . 

10 

24 

384 

388 

772 

25.  Norwalk . 

4 

8 

126 

135 

261 

26.  Norwich . 

4 

8 

68 

72 

140 

27.  Stamford . 

2 

4 

52 

56 

108 

28.  W allin  gford ........ 

3 

6 

124 

128 

252 

29.  Winchester® . . . 

1 

2 

42 

54 

96 

30.  Windham . 

3 

6 

GEORGIA. 

31.  Augusta . 

4 

5 

69 

95 

164 

32.  Columbus . 

2 

2 

65 

70 

135 

ILLINOIS. 

33.  Chicago . 

63 

128 

2,  600 

2,  946 

5,  546 

34.  Evanston  (district  No.  1) . 

2 

4 

60 

65 

125 

INDIANA. 

35.  Bluffton  a . 

1 

5 

26 

41 

67 

36.  Hammond . 

1 

2 

69 

70 

139 

37.  Indianapolis . 

1 

3 

31 

38 

69 

38.  Laporte . . . 

3 

5 

78 

73 

151 

39.  Bichmond . 

2 

2 

55 

81 

138 

40.  Terre  Haute . 

16 

10 

238 

255 

493 

41.  Valparaiso . . . 

1 

14 

40 

56 

96 

42.  Vincennes . 

1 

2 

31 

24 

55 

IOWA. 

43.  Burlington . 

4 

8 

121 

129 

250 

44.  Cedar  Bap  ids . 

11 

16 

411 

395 

806 

45.  Council  Bluffs . . . 

4 

6 

165 

143 

308 

46.  Creston . 

1 

3 

32 

40 

72 

Des  Moines : 

47.  North  Side . 

4 

7 

48.  West  Side . 

11 

15 

218 

232 

450 

49.  Dubuque . 

4 

8 

136 

162 

298 

50.  Marshalltown . 

7 

10 

141 

124 

265 

51.  Oskaloosa . 

5 

6 

101 

125 

226 

KENTUCKY. 

52.  Covington . 

5 

12 

260 

275 

535 

53.  Frankfort . 

2 

4 

75 

74 

149 

54.  Lexington . 

4 

5 

210 

198 

408 

55.  Winchester® . 

1 

1 

10 

14 

24 

a  Cities  having  less  than  8,000  inhabitants. 
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Table  10.— Public  kindergartens  in  cities  of  over  8,0G0  inhabitants— Continued. 


State  and  city. 

Kinder¬ 

gartens. 

Instruct- 1 
ors. 

Pupils. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

1 

3 

3 

4 

5 

LOUISIANA. 

56,  New  Orleans . . . 

12 

23 

352 

344 

696 

MAINE. 

57.  Bangor . 

3 

10 

63 

77 

140 

58.  Portland . . . 

6 

10 

192 

204 

396 

59.  Saco  a . 

1 

2 

23 

22 

45 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

60.  Andover  a . . . . . 

2 

2 

45 

54 

99 

61.  Attleboro . 

1 

2 

32 

29 

61 

62.  Boston . 

69 

136 

1,  873 

1,991 

3,864 

63.  Braintree  a . 

5 

7 

90 

89 

179 

64.  Bridgewater  a . 

1 

2 

34 

38 

72 

65.  Brookline . 

11 

19 

233 

234 

467 

66.  Cambridge . 

11 

22 

379 

401 

780 

67.  Easton  a . 

1 

2 

26 

29 

55 

68.  Fall  River . 

3 

6 

141 

132 

273 

69.  Lawrence . 

1 

2 

21 

24 

45 

70.  Lowell . 

12 

25 

510 

515 

1,  025 

71.  Malden . 

2 

5 

65 

57 

122 

72.  Medford . 

4 

8 

193 

208 

399 

73.  Milton  a . 

4 

8 

125 

111 

236 

74.  New  Bedford . 

3 

6 

89 

93 

182 

75.  Newton . 

12 

25 

400 

407 

807 

76.  North  Adams . 

3 

6 

119 

122 

241 

"7.  Northampton . . . 

2 

5 

47 

49 

96 

78.  Peabody . 

3 

6 

66 

71 

137 

79.  Revere . 

1 

2 

26 

30 

56 

80.  Salem . 

8 

17 

217 

214 

431 

81.  Somerville . 

5 

11 

112 

113 

225 

82.  Springfield . . . 

6 

14 

297 

286 

583 

83.  Watertown . 

1 

2 

32 

47 

79 

84.  Westfield . . 

1 

19 

22 

41 

85.  West  Springfield . 

2 

4 

56 

70 

126 

86.  Worcester . 

7 

14 

151 

145 

296 

MICHIGAN. 

87.  Albion  ft . 

1 

1 

20 

23 

43 

88.  Big  Rapids  a . . . 

4 

4 

113 

100 

213 

89.  Cadillac  ft . 

5 

5 

130 

145 

275 

90.  Detroit . 

4 

10 

191 

204 

395 

91.  Grand  Haven . 

1 

3 

51 

45 

96 

92.  Grand  Rapids . 

7 

7 

151 

154 

305 

93.  Holland . 

2 

4 

121 

142 

263 

94.  Ionia  ft . 

3 

3 

50 

70 

120 

95.  Iron  wood . 

4 

12 

160 

190 

350 

96.  Ishpeming . 

2 

6 

148 

157 

305 

97  Jackson  (district  No  1) 

8 

8 

98.  Menominee . 

5 

7 

194 

206 

400 

99.  Mount  Clemensft . 

4 

4 

123 

117 

240 

100.  Muskegon . 

8 

9 

311 

278 

589 

101.  Negauneeft . 

1 

1 

71 

68 

139 

102.  St.  Joseph  ft . 

2 

2 

46 

44 

90 

103.  Traverse  City . 

4 

4 

93' 

107 

200 

MINNESOTA. 

' 

104.  Duluth . 

14 

27 

513 

652 

1,165 

105.  St.  Paul . 

28 

54 

1,015 

1,  035 

2.  050 

106.  Winona . 

7 

13 

61 

8 

69 

MISSISSIPPI. 

107.  Natchez 

1 

1 

MISSOURI. 

108.  Kansas  City  _ _ 

5 

5 

109.  St.  Louis . 

102 

338 

4,  262 

4,888 

9, 150 

NEBRASKA. 

110.  Lincoln . 

15 

30 

369 

343 

712 

111.  Omaha . . . 

26 

35 

1, 182 

1,169 

2,  351 

a  Cities  having  less  than  8,000  inhabitants. 
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Table  10. — Public  Kindergartens  in  cities  of  over  8,000  inhabitants — Contained. 


State  and  city. 

- 

Kinder¬ 

Instruct¬ 

Pupils. 

gartens. 

ors. 

Male.  1 

Female.  | 

Total. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

G 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

112.  Concord . 

5 

7 

103 

93 

196 

113.  Exeter  a . 

1 

1 

14 

11 

25 

114.  Nashua . 

2 

4 

44 

59 

103 

115.  Portsmouth . 

2 

2 

23 

25 

48 

NEW  JERSEY. 

116.  Newark . 

14 

28 

596 

631 

1,227 

117.  Passaic . 

5 

8 

301 

319 

620 

118.  Paterson . 

17 

18 

386 

410 

796 

119.  Plainfield . 

5 

5 

150 

141 

291 

120.  Ned  Bank  a . 

3 

3 

62 

68 

130 

121.  Town  of  Union . 

2 

2 

116 

97 

213 

NEW  YORK. 

122.  Albany . 

19 

20 

585 

612 

1,197 

123.  Binghamton . 

13 

13 

324 

386 

090 

124.  Buffalo . 

9 

9 

311 

400 

711 

125.  Catskill  a . 

1 

1 

16 

16 

32 

126.  Cohoes . 

2 

4 

43 

96 

139 

127.  Geneva . 

4 

5 

80 

74 

154 

128.  Glens  Falls . 

2 

4 

58 

69 

127 

129.  Gloversville . -  -  - 

4 

4 

157 

141 

298 

130.  Haverstraw® . 

1 

2 

75 

75 

150 

131.  Hempstead® . 

1 

2 

26 

21 

47 

132.  Ili on  a . 

3 

3 

53 

72 

125 

133.  Jamestown . 

9 

23 

251 

257 

508 

134.  Lausingburg . 

5 

10 

132 

122 

254 

135.  Mount  Vernon . . 

2 

2 

29 

39 

68 

136.  New  Rochelle . 

5 

7 

230 

232 

462 

337.  New  York . 

61 

79 

2,  217 

2,  298 

4,  513 

138.  Niagara  Falls . 

4 

7 

107 

113 

220 

139.  North  Tonawanda . 

4 

6 

76 

87 

163 

140.  Nyack® . 

1 

2 

58 

56 

114 

141.  dean . . . . . 

6 

6 

136 

144 

280 

142.  Port  Chester . . . 

3 

6 

161 

180 

341 

143.  Rensselaer . ^ . . 

1 

1 

19 

18 

37 

144.  Rochester . 

17 

97 

1,284 

1,403 

2,  687 

145.  Saratoga  Springs . 

5 

11 

168 

189 

357 

146.  Schenectady . . . . 

2 

2 

54 

56 

110 

147.  Sing  Sing.... . 

3 

3 

70 

73 

143 

148.  Syracuse . - . 

9 

10 

182 

221 

403 

149.  Troy . 

,  2 

4 

57 

67 

124 

150.  Utica . 

11 

36 

380 

388 

768 

151.  White  Plains® . 

2 

2 

57 

78 

135 

152.  Yonkers . - . 

7 

10 

242 

218 

460 

OHIO. 

353.  Canton . 

1 

1 

20 

30 

50 

154.  Cleveland . 

12 

23 

448 

442 

890 

155.  Dayton . . . 

6 

186 

197 

383 

158.  Fostoria . '. . . 

3 

58 

08 

126 

157.  Fremont . < . 

3 

5 

103 

7.9 

182 

158.  Mansfield . 

2 

4 

43 

45 

88 

159.  Newark . 

1 

1 

11 

10 

21 

OREGON. 

1 

160.  Astoria . . . 

2 

2 

32 

12 

24 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

161.  Chambersburg  . . 

1 

2 

15 

20 

35 

162.  Philadelphia . 

148 

141 

3,553 

3,  657 

7,210 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

163.  Cranston . 

1 

2 

13 

15 

28 

164.  Newport . 

4 

8 

150 

154 

304 

165.  Pawtucket . 

4 

8 

149 

178 

327 

166.  Providence . 

15 

31 

390 

413 

803 

167.  Woonsocket . 

1 

28 

21 

49 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

168.  Sionx  Falls . . . 

1  1 

2 

\ 

I  24 

36 

60 
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Table  10. — Public  kindergartens  in  cities  of  over  8,000  inhabitants— Continued. 


State  and  city. 

Kinder-  j 
gartens. 

Instruct¬ 

ors. 

Pupils. 

Male.  1 

Female. 

Total. 

1 

3 

4 

5 

6 

TEXAS. 

169.  El  Paso . 

1 

3 

73 

76 

149 

VERMONT. 

170.  St.  Albans  a . 

2 

3 

53 

59 

112 

WASHINGTON. 

171.  Seattle . 

1 

2 

28 

26 

54 

172.  Spokane . 

2 

7 

130 

129 

259 

WISCONSIN. 

173.  Appleton . . . 

1 

2 

47 

43 

90 

174.  Baraboo . 

4 

4 

148 

158 

306 

175.  Beaver  Dam  a . 

1 

1 

26 

31 

57 

176.  Beloit . 

3 

6 

75 

94 

169 

177.  Berlin  a . 

2 

3 

48 

51 

99 

1 78.  Fond  du  Lao . 

5 

11 

206 

219 

425 

179.  Madison . 

2 

2 

69 

65 

134 

180.  Manitowoc . . 

1 

1 

35 

41 

76 

181.  Menashaa . 

3 

4 

114 

119 

233 

182.  Milwaukee . 

42 

82 

3,  051 

3, 121 

6,  172 

183.  Monroe  a. . 

3 

4 

110 

131 

241 

184.  Oshkosh . . 

8 

23 

430 

503 

933 

185.  Bacine . . 

6 

10 

303 

209 

572 

186.  Sheboygan . i . . 

6 

19 

438 

465 

903 

187.  Stevens  Point . 

4 

5 

110 

135 

245 

188.  Superior . . 

9 

30 

441 

460 

901 

189.  Wausau . 

3 

3 

71 

108 

179 

a  Cities  having  less  than  8,000  inhabitants. 


Table  11. — Kindergarten  associations. 

[Kindergarten  associations  for  which  statistics  are  not  given  in  this  table  failed  to  respond  to  the  request  for  information.] 
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CHAPTER  LIV. 

NECROLOGY  OF  1897. 


AMERICAN. 

Adams,  William  Taylor  (known  as  “Oliver  Optic”),  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Mar.  27; 
lb.  in  Medway,  Mass.,  July  30,  1822;  liis  father  was  one  of  the  early  tavern 
keepers ;  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Boston ;  began  teaching  early 
in  life  and  pursued  that  profession,  with  the  exception  of  two  years  devoted  to 
hotel  business,  until  1865.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was  devoted  to  travels  and 
writing  books  for  young  people. 

Aiken,  Henry  Osgood,  in  Hanover,  N.  H.,  June  2;  b.  in  Fitzwilliam,  N.  H,,  Aug. 
16,  1864;  fitted  for  college  at  Rutland  (Vt.)  High  School  and  graduated  at  Dart¬ 
mouth  College  in  1887;  principal  Rutland  (Vt.)  High  School  1887-88;  teacher  of 
classics  in  St.  Luke’s  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1888-89;  studied  in  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary  1889-90 ;  principal  High  School,  Northfield,  Vt.,  1890-91; 
instructor  in  Latin  in  the  Hill  School,  Pottstown,  Pa.,  1891-96;  secretary  of  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  and  instructor  in  high  school,  Hanover,  N.  H.,  1898  until  decease. 

Allen,  Frederick  De  Forest,  Ph.  D.,  near  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  Aug.  5 ;  b.  in  Oberlin, 
Ohio,  May  25,  1844;  graduated  at  Oberlin  College  1863  and  studied  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Leipsic ;  was  professor  of  ancient  languages.  University  of  Tennessee, 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  1886-68  and  1870-73;  tutor  in  Harvard  1873-74;  professor  of 
ancient  languages,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1874-79;  professor  of  Greek,  Yale 
College,  1879-80;  professor  of  classical  philology  in  Harvard  1880-97.  He  was 
the  editor  and  author  of  several  Latin  and  Greek  text-books. 

Allen,  Harrison,  M.  D.,  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Nov.  14;  b.  in  that  city  Apr.  17, 1841; 
graduated  at  medical  school  of  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1861;  served 
through  the  war  as  a  surgeon;  was  called  to  the  chair  of  comparative  anatomy 
and  medical  zoology  in  the  medical  school  of  his  alma  mater;  was  transferred  in 
1878  to  the  chair  of  physiology,  which  he  occupied  until  his  retirement  as 
emeritus  in  1895.  In  1878  he  became  also  professor  of  surgery  and  anatomy  in 
the  Philadelphia  Dental  College.  He  was  president  of  the  American  Laryngo- 
logical  Association  in  1886  and  also  of  the  American  Anatomical  Society  in 
1891-93.  He  was  the  author  of  several  monographs  and  books  on  medical 
subjects. 

Atkins,  James  Henry,  in  Meriden,  Conn.,  Oct.  25;  b.  there  Apr.  25,  1828;  gradu¬ 
ated  at  Yale  College  1849;  taught  in  Plymouth,  Conn.,  and  was  principal  of  the 
academy  in  his  native  town. 

Atwater,  John  Phelps,  in  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  May  23;  b.  in  Carlisle,  Pa.,  Mar. 
4^1813;  graduated  at  Y'ale  College  in  1834  and  at  the  Yale  Medical  School  in 
1837.  He  practiced  his  profession  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Yale  University  received 
a  bequest  from  him  of  a  valuable  piece  of  land  in  New  Haven. 

Austin,  Samuel,  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  Feb.  14;  b.  in  Nantucket,  Mass.,  June  15, 1816; 
received  his  education  at  the  New  England  Yearly  Meeting  Boarding  School 
and  became  an  assistant  teacher  in  the  school ;  1835-37  maintained  a  school  in 
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Nantucket;  1837-44  instructor  of  chemistry  and  the  natural  sciences  in  the 
Friends’  School,  Providence,  R.  I. ;  up  to  1868  conducted  a  private  school — the 
Union  Hall  School — first  for  boys  and  later  for  both  sexes;  was  the  agent  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Educational  Union;  conducted  the  first  evening  school  in  Provi¬ 
dence;  introduced  drawing  as  a  separate  study  in  the  schools;  devoted  his 
closing  years  to  education  among  the  poor  classes.  He  was  a  member  of  a  large 
number  of  educational,  religious,  and  philanthropic  societies. 

Babcock*  James  Francis,  in  Dorchester,  Mass.,  July  20;  b.  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Feb. 
23, 1844;  graduated  at  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  in  1862,  making  chemistry 
his  specialty ;  was  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  Massachusetts  College  of  Phar¬ 
macy  1869-74,  and  occupied  the  similar  chair  at  the  Boston  University.  He 
occupied  several  public  positions,  in  which  his  scientific  knowledge  was  val¬ 
uable,  and  he  also  lectured  widely. 

Baker,  Erasmus  Darwin,  in  Montgomery,  Ala.,  Oct.  6;  b.  in  Owasco,  N.  Y.,  June 
18,  1826;  attended  Moravia  Academy,  New  York;  graduated  at  Amherst  1843; 
was  principal  of  Genoa  (N<  Y.)  Academy  1853;  removed  to  Louisiana  and  taught 
in  various  places  in  that  State;  was  instructor  in  a  private  family  during  the 
first  years  of  the  war;  served  in  the  Confederate  Army;  resumed  teaching,  and, 
with  occasional  employment  as  a  civil  engineer,  followed  that  profession  until 
his  death. 

Bartlett,  Enoch  Noyes,  in  Yentura,  Cal.,  Aug.  13;  b.  in  Bath,  N.  H.,  July  4, 1813; 
graduated  at  Oberlin  College  1838  and  from  the  Theological  Seminary  1841. 
Most' of  his  life  was  spent  in  ministerial  work,  but  he  taught  at  Mount  Vernon, 
Ohio;  Olivet,  Mich.,  1846-58,  and  was  acting  principal  Oberlin  College  Academy, 
Ohio  1866-68. 

Bateman,  Newton,  LLD.,  in  Galesburg,  Ill.,  Oct.  21;  b.  in  Fairfield,  N.  J.,  July  27, 
1822;  his  early  youth  was  spent  at  hard  manual  labor;  worked  his  way  through 
Illinois  College  and  graduated  in  1843;  studied  theology  at  Lane  Theological 
Seminary ;  began  his  career  as  educator  as  principal  of  a  private  school  in  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  From  1847  till  1851  he  was  professor  of  mathematics  in  St.  Charles 
College,  Mo.,  and  in  the  last  year  had  charge  of  a  public  school  at  Jackson¬ 
ville,  Ill.,  having  also  to  discharge  the  duties  of  principal  of  a  high  school, 
and  later  of  school  commissioner  of  the  county.  In  1858  he  was  elected  State 
superintendent  of  public  instruction.  He  was  president  of  Knox  College,  Gales¬ 
burg,  Ill.,  from  1875  to  1892,  when  failing  health  compelled  him  to  retire.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  State  board  of  health  for  a  number  of  years. 

Beebe,  Rev.  Dr.  Alexander,  at  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  20;  aged  77  years.  He 
became  a  member  of  the  Colgate  University  faculty  as  early  as  1850.  The  last 
chair  occupied  by  him  was  that  of  homiletics. 

Bell,  Isaac,  in  New  York  City,  Sept.  30;  b.  there  Aug.  4,  1814;  went  into  business 
when  14  years  old;  was  established  in  the  South  for  a  number  of  years,  but 
returned  to  New  York  in  the  early  sixties  and  entered  upon  a  career  of  public 
benefaction.  He  was  instrumental  in  the  establishment  of  Bellevue  Medical 
College  and  president  of  its  trustees  for  a  long  time ;  was  largely  instrumental 
in  establishing  the  Normal  College,  and  became  responsible  for  the  school-ships 
Mercury  and  St.  Mary.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  department  Of  education, 
and  conspicuous  among  the  members  of  the  Union  Defense  Committee. 

Berry,  Myrta  Gay  Hamilton,  in  Chicago,  Ill.,  Mar.  19;  b.  in  Clarksburg,  Ind., 
Feb.  18,  1865;  graduated  at  Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music  1887;  taught  in 
Knox  Conservatory  of  Music  1887-88,  and  in  Chicago  1889-93. 

Blake,  Henry  Walcott,  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  Apr.  13;  b.  at  Coventry,  Conn., 
July  20,  1848;  fitted  for  college  at  Monson  Academy;  graduated  at  Williams 
College  in  1871;  taught  in  North  Carolina  and  at  the  Hampton  (Y,a.)  Institute. 
He,  however,  turned  to  newspaper  wrork  and  had  charge  of  the  educational 
business  of  Milton  Bradley  in  Springfield,  giving  es_pecial  attention  to  the 
Kindergarten  News,  published  by  that  firm. 
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Brace,  Seth  Collins,  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Jan.  25;  h.  in  Newington,  Conn.,  Ang. 
3,  1811;  graduated  at  Yale  College  1832;  taught  in  Lenox  and  Northampton, 
Mass.,  1832-35;  tutor  at  Yale  1835-38,  at  the  same  time  a  student  of  theology; 
was  connected  with  edirorship  of  the  North  American  at  intervals  until  1845; 
professor  of  mathematics  in  Delaware  College,  Newark,  Del.,  1842-43;  taught  a 
young  ladies'  seminary  in  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  1847-51;  supplied  pulpits  for  an 
interval  and  was  a  private  tutor  in  New  Haven  for  six  years. 

Britt  an,  Harriet  G.,  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Apr.  30;  b.  in  England  about  1823. 
Her  parents  removed  to  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in  her  childhood,  and  after  acquiring 
a  general  education  she  spent  two  years  teaching  in  Liberia  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Missionary  Society  of  the  Episcopal  Church;  was  a  missionary  in  India 
fifteen  years;  1880-93  she  was  superintendent  of  the  large  mission  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  Eurasian  children  in  Yokohama,  Japan. 

Brush,  Charles  Benjamin,  in  New  York  City,  June  3;  b.  in  that  city  Feb.  15, 1848; 
graduated  as  a  civil  engineer  at  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York;  was 
appointed  adjunct  professor  of  civil  engineering  in  his  alma  mater  in  1874, 
became  full  professor  and  dean  of  engineer  school  in  1888.  He  was  widely 
known  in  professional  circles  for  his  work  in  designing  and  constructing  bridges 
and  water- works.  He  was  very  influential  as  a  member  of  the  American  Society 
of  Civil  Engineers. 

Bunten,  William  Ellingwood,  in  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  18;  b.  in  Dunbarton,  N. 
H.,  Dec.  21,  1833;  fitted  for  college  at  Kimball  Union  Academy ;  graduated  at 
Dartmouth  College  1860;  was  a  member  of  the  bar;  served  two  years  in  the  war; 
taught  ten  years  at  Marblehead,  Milton,  and  Waltham,  Mass.,  and  was  principal 
of  Ulster  Academy,  Kingston,  N.  Y„,  for  fifteen  years. 

Burbeck,  Edward  Carleton,  in  Denver,  Colo.,  Mar.  27 ;  b.  in  Hanover,  N.  H., 
July  18,  1846;  fitted  for  college  at  Kimball  Union  Academy;  graduated  at 
Dartmouth  College  1871;  principal  high  school,  Rockland,  Mass.,  1871-73;  occu¬ 
pied  a  like  position  at  Winchendon,  Mass.,  1873-74;  Mount  Pleasant  Grammar 
School,  Nashua,  N.  H.,  1875-86;  High  School,  Danvers,  Mass.,  1886-35.  Ill 
health  compelled  him  to  go  to  Colorado,  where  he  engaged  in  business. 

Butler,  Charles,  LL.  D.,  in  New  York  City,  Dec.  13;  b.  in  Kinderhook  Landing, 
Columbia  County,  N.  Y. ;  was  educated  at  Greenville  (N.  Y.)  Academy;  studied 
law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  acquired  wealth  by  early  real  estate 
investments  in  the  regions  that  have  since  become  the  sites  of  Chicago  and 
Toledo  (Ohio),  and  by  adjusting  the  debts  of  Michigan,  Indiana,  and  Illinois, 
and  by  railroad  enterprises  in  the  West.  He  gave  the  ground  on  which  is  an 
industrial  school  in  Toledo;  was  a  founder  and  officer  of  Union  Theological 
Seminary;  since  1836  a  member  of  the  council  of  the  University  of  the  City  of 
New  York;  a  founder  and  officer  also  of  the  Protestant  Half-Orphan  Home  and 
of  the  Westchester  Temporary  Home  for  Friendless  Children.  He  gave  $100,000 
to  Union  Theological  Seminary  and  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Carrutii,  James  Harrison,  in  Van  Buren,  Ark.,  Apr.,  1896;  b.  in  Phillipston, 
Worcester  County,  Mass.,  Feb.  10,  1807 ;  entered  Amherst  College,  but  graduated 
at  Yale  College  1832;  studied  theology  at  Auburn  and  Yale  Divinity  School; 
taught  three  years  between  the  two  courses,  and  upon  graduation  from  Divinity 
School  taught  eighteen  years  in  Salem,  Cherry  Valley,  and  Watertown,  N.  Y. ; 
1863-66  was  professor  of  natural  sciences  in  Baker  University  in  Kansas.  He 
did  ministerial  work  periodically,  and  for  a  short  time  about  1880  instructed  in 
botany  in  Washburn  College  at  Topeka.  He  published  much,  chiefly  in  con¬ 
nection  with  his  work  as  State  botanist. 

Chamberlain,  David  Chadwick,  in  East  Jaffrey,  N.  H.,  Oct.  24;  b.  in  Jaffrey, 
N.  H.,  Mar.  1,  1817;  fitted  at  Melville  (Jaffrey,  N.  H.)  and  Hancock  academies; 
graduated  at  Amherst  College  1844;  taught  in  Melville  Academy  1844-55,  in 
Winchendon,  Mass.,  1855-66,  and  in  succession  for  several  years  at  Fitzwilliam 
and  Pelham,  N.  H.,  and  Ashburnham  and  Irving,  Mass.  He  was  occupied  with 
other  pursuits  the  rest  of  his  life. 
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Chamberlain,  Joshua  Metcalf,  in  Grinnell,  Iowa,  Nov.  12;  b.  in  West  Brookfield, 
Mass.,  Oct.  2,  1825;  fitted  at  Tlietford  (Yt.)  Academy;  graduated  at  Dartmouth 
College  1855  and  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary  1858.  His  ministerial  labors 
were  mostly  in  Iowa,  and  he  was  a  trustee  of  Iowa  College  from  1861,  treasurer 
and  financial  agent  1868-87  and  its  librarian  1889-96.  He  was  at  different  times 
editor  of  the  11  Grinnell  (Iowa)  Herald,”  of  the  “ Grinnell  Independent,”  and  of 
“  Congregational  Iowa.” 

Chamberlin,  H.  B.,  F.  R.  A.  S.,  in  England,  in  May;  b.  there  in  1847;  founder  of 
the  Chamberlin  Observatory  at  Denver,  Colo. 

Chandler,  George  Langdon,  in  Auburndale,  Mass.,  Oct.  6;  b.  in  Waterville,  Me., 
Jan.  25,  1849;  fitted  for  college  in  the  Waterville  Academy;  attended  Colby 
University,  and  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College  1868.  He  taught  successively  at 
Dudley,  Mass.,  Matawan,  N.  J.,  Kingston,  Mass.,  and  Mankato,  Minn.,  1873-79; 
was  principal  of  Franklin  (N.  H.)  high  school,  during  which  period  he  was  a 
tutor  of  mathematics  one  year  and  an  instructor  of  natural  history  another 
year  at  Bowdoin;  1879-88  was  principal  of  a  grammar  school  in  Newton,  Mass., 
and  from  the  last  date  until  his  death  he  was  teacher  of  physics  and  botany  in 
the  Newton  high  school,  though  for  many  years  he  had  been  superintendent  and 
director  of  nature  study  in  all  the  public  schools  of  the  city. 

Claggett,  Jas.  Milton,  in  New  York  City,  Jan.  7;  b.  in  Nortliboro,  Mass.,  Dec.  31, 
1862;  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1884;  established  Maple  Grove  Academy  in 
Eatontown,  N.  J.,  and  conducted  it  until  1889;  he  then  removed  to  New  York 
and  taught  in  the  public  schools. 

Colby,  Chas.  Edward,  in  New  York  City,  Oct.  15;  b.  in  Lawrence,  Mass.,  Oct.  18, 
1855 ;  studied  in  the  common  schools,  one  year  in  Germany,  and  graduated  at 
Columbia  College  in  1877  as  an  engineer.  Upon  graduation  became  an  assistant 
to  Prof.  Chas.  F.  Chandler,  professor  of  analjTical  chemistry  at  Columbia  Col¬ 
lege,  and  was  associated  with  him  until  1889,  when  the  chair  of  organic  chemistry 
was  created  for  him. 

Colgate,  Samuel,  in  Orange,  N.  J.,  Apr.  23;  b.  in  New  York  City,  Mar.  22,  1822; 
succeeded  his  father  as  head  of  the  Colgate  &  Co.,  soap  manufacturers; 
with  a  brother  he  erected  Colgate  Academy  at  cost  of  $60,000,  and  in  recognition 
of  their  generosity  to  Madison  University,  in  1889,  the  name  of  the  institution 
was  changed  to  Colgate  University.  He  was  a  large  contributor  to  various 
charities.  Among  a  large  number  of  societies  of  the  Baptist  Church  that  shared 
in  his  benefactions  was  the  Educational  Society,  which  received  $10,000. 

Collier,  Peter,  Ph.  D.,  M.  D.,  in  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  June  29,  1896;  b.  in  Chitte- 
nango,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  17, 1835;  graduated  at  Yale  Sheffield  1860;  was  an  assistant  in 
chemistry  1862-66;  became  professor  of  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and  metallurgy 
in  the  University  of  Vermont,  also  professor  in  the  medical  department  and  its 
dean  from  1871.  He  served  as  one  of  the  United  States  scientific  commissioners 
to  the  Vienna  Exposition  in  1873;  was  chief  chemist  of  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  at  Washington  for  six  years  and  later  director  of  the  New  York  State 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at  Geneva. 

Cope,  Prof.  Edward  Drinker,  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Apr.  12;  b.  there  July  28, 1840. 
His  education  was  obtained  at  the  Friends’  Select  School  in  Philadelphia  and  in 
Westtown  Academy;  later  he  was  associated  with  a  group  of  young  naturalists 
who  received  instruction  from  Professor  Baird  while  in  the  employ  of  the  Smith¬ 
sonian  Institution;  during  1863-64  he  studied  in  Europe,  and  on  his  return 
accepted  the  chair  of  Natural  Sciences  in  Haverford  College.  Under  official — 
Federal  or  State — supervision  he  made  geological  surveys  of  Ohio,  Kansas, 
Wyoming,  Colorado,  and  nearly  all  the  Territories,  traversing  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  to  the  British  line  and  from  the  Missouri  River  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
He  made  great  discoveries  in  his  field  of  science.  After  1878  he  was  an  editor 
and  part  of  the  time  owner  of  “The  American  Naturalist.”  From  1891  he 
occupied  the  chair  of  Geology  and  Palaeontology  in  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
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vania;  was  curator  and  secretary  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences.  He 
bequeathed  his  library  and  osteological  collection  to  the  school  of  biology  and 
directed  that  his  palaeontological  collections  should  he  sold  at  his  death  and 
the  proceeds  devoted  to  the  endowment  of  a  professorship  of  vertebrate 
palaeontology  in  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences.  His  writings  are  numerous 
and  valuable. 

Corson,  Juliet,  in  New  York  City,  June  18;  b.  in  Roxbury,  Mass.,  Feb.  14,  1842 ;  in 
her  early  life  she  had  to  struggle  with  poverty,  but  employment  in  a  library 
helped  her  to  drift  into  a  successful  career  as  a  writer  for  magazines  and  period¬ 
icals.  In  1876  she  established  the  New  York  School  of  Cookery  and  was  its  super¬ 
intendent  until  1883.  Her  instructions  were  not  restricted  to  any  one  class  of 
society.  She  wrote  several  very  useful  books  on  cooking  and  other  branches  of 
domestic  science.  The  title  of  ei  Mother  of  Cookery  ”  was  justly  accorded  to  her. 

Cothren,  Charles,  in  Red  Bank,  N.  J.,  Oct.  28;  b.  in  Farmington,  Me.,  June  16, 
1822;  fitted  for  college  at  the  academy  at  Farmington;  graduated  at  Bowdoin 
College  in  1849;  taught  three  years  in  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey;  1852-67, 
with  his  brother,  he  established  and  conducted  Ocean  Institute,  near  Long 
Branch,  N.  J. ;  taught  again  in  Red  Bank  1867-70,  and  spent  the  remainder  of 
his  life  in  business  pursuits  and  performing  useful  public  duties  for  his  town. 

Cotting,  Benjamin  E.,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  in  Roxbury,  Mass.,  May  22;  b.  in  Arlington 
(then  West  Cambridge)  on  Nov.  12, 1812;  went  first  to  the  regular  public  schools 
and  later  was  an  inmate  of  Angiers’  Private  School,  in  Medford,  one  of  the  popular 
boarding  schools  of  the  day ;  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1834.  John  Lowell, 
jr.,  Laving  bequeathed  about  $250,000  for  the  maintenance  and  support  of  public 
lectures  to  be  delivered  in  Boston,  Dr.  Cotting  became  the  assistant  of  Dr. 
Wyman  in  this  work,  and  from  1842  until  Apr.,  1897,  was  curator  of  the  fund 
and  in  reality  developed  the  practical  system  for  its  application.  He  was  also 
very  prominent  in  his  profession. 

Crawford,  Rev.  A.  K.,  in  Oakland,  Cal.,  October  11;  b.  in  Nova  Scotia  April  27, 
1830;  educated  at  Concord,  N.  H.,  and  Wesleyan  University,  Connecticut; 
taught  school  in  the  University  of  the  Pacific,  and  entered  the  ministry,  still 
teaching  and  doing  institute  work  in  California. 

Crocker,  Rev.  J.  N.,  in  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  June  20;  b.  in  Cambridge,  N.  Y.,  May  13, 
1827;  graduated  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary;  preached  at  Carlisle  and 
Charlton,  N.  Y. ;  was  superintendent  of  schools  for  a  number  of  years  at  Sara¬ 
toga;  returned  to  the  ministry  and  from  1879  until  his  death  occupied  the  super¬ 
intendency  for  New  York,  having  been  appointed  by  the  State  Presbyterian 
Synod. 

Crooker,  George  Richard,  in  Madison,  N.  J.,  Feb.  20;  b.  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Feb. 
3, 1822;  graduated  at  Dickinson  College  in  1840;  spent  two  years  West  as  a  mis¬ 
sionary;  1842-43  was  classical  and  mathematical  tutor  of  Dickinson  College; 
1843-46  principal  Collegiate  Grammar  School ;  1846-48  adjunct  professor  of  ancient 
languages.  He  was  engaged  in  the  ministry  in  Philadelphia,  Wilmington,  New 
York,  and  Brooklyn,  and  in  1860-75  editor  of  The  Methodist;  from  1880  until 
his  death  he  was  professor  of  historical  theology  in  Drew  Theological  Seminary. 
He  was  the  founder  of  Children’s  Day  in  the  Methodist  Church  and  the  children  s 
fund  for  education  of  Methodist  youth. 

Crosby,  Minott  Sherman,  in  Waterbury,  Conn.,  Jan.  16;  b.  in  Conway,  Mass.,  June- 
23, 1829;  fitted  for  college  at  Phillips  (Andover)  Academy  and  graduated  at 
Amherst  College  in  1850;  1850-60  taught  in  public  schools  of  several  places  in 
Connecticut  and  in  private  schools  in  Virginia  and  New  York;  1860-71  was  the 
principal  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Female  Seminary;  1870-91  superintendent  of 
schools  and  principal  of  high  school,  Waterbury,  Conn.  In  1891,  on  separation 
of  the  two  offices,  he  retained  the  superintendency  of  schools  and  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life. 
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Currier,  David  D.,  in  Lawrence,  Mass.,  Mar.  9;  aged  92;  b.  in  Wentworth,  N.  H. ; 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  town  and  made  teaching  his 
life  work. 

Dahl,  Olaus,  Ph.  D.,  in  Chicago,  Ill.,  Mar.  10;  b.  in  Nannestad,  Norway,  Sept.  15, 
1859;  came  to  the  United  States  in  childhood;  graduated  at  Luther  College, 
Decorah,  Iowa,  1885,  and  at  the  Yale  Divinity  School  in  1891;  was  the  tutor  in 
the  Danish  and  Swedish  languages  in  the  academical  department  of  Yale  1890-94, 
and  from  1894  until  his  death  was  lecturer  on  Scandinavian  literature  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago. 

Damon,  Mehitable  C.,  in  Lynn,  Mass.,  Apr.  27 ;  b.  in  Waltham,  Mass.,  in  1820.  She 
taught  in  Lynn  from  the  time  she  was  15  years  of  age,  with  the  exception  of  two 
or  three  years. 

Daniels,  Frank  Willis,  in  Winchester,  Mass.,  Dec.  8;  b.  in  Franklin,  N.  H.,  Oct. 
7,  1848;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  1868.  He  was  engaged  in  mercantile 
pursuits.  Dartmouth  College  was  made  his  residuary  legatee. 

Davidson,  Milton,  at  Newfane,  Yt.,  Aug.  23;  b.  in  Unity,  N.  H.,  Nov.  28,  1834; 
fitted  at  Kimball  Union  Academy,  Meriden,  N.  H.,  and  New  London  (N.  H.) 
Academy;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  1862;  taught  in  Vermont,  New 
Hampshire,  and  New  York  1864-68;  Fairfax,  Yt.,  1868-70;  principal  Leland  and 
Gray  Seminary,  Townsend,  Yt.,  1870-74.  He  was  a  banker  the  remainder  of  his 
life. 

Day,  David  A.,  at  sea  Dec.  17 ;  b.  in  Pennsylvania  about  1847 ;  was  educated  at  the 
Susquehanna  Lutheran  University,  Selinsgrove,  Pa.,  and  graduated  in  medicine; 
went  to  the  Muhlenberg  Mission,  near  Monrovia,  Liberia,  Africa,  and  labored 
twenty-three  years,  combining  in  his  work  the  evangelical,  educational,  and 
industrial  elements.  He  allotted  small  tracts  of  a  10,000-acre  farm  which  he 
had  acquired  and  brought  to  a  high  state  of  cultivation  to  the  people  of  the  mis¬ 
sion,  and  made  the  mission  one  of  the  most  successful  on  that  continent. 

Dearborn,  Prof.  Heman  Allen,  in  College  Hill,  Mass.,  May  4;  b.  in  Weare,  N.  FI., 
May  18,  1837.  He  attended  the  district  schools  and  Francestown  Academy,  and 
began  teaching  at  the  age  of  17,  at  the  same  time  studying.  He  entered  Tufts 
College  in  his  junior  year  and  graduated  in  1857  as  valedictorian  of  the  first 
class  to  receive  degrees  from  the  college.  He  taught  a  school  in  Arlington  for 
three  years  after  his  graduation  and  then  became  principal  of  the  Clinton  Lib¬ 
eral  Institute.  From  1864  he  was  connected  with  Tufts  College  as  professor  of 
Latin,  and  up  to  1894  also  as  secretary  of  the  faculty,  and  at  the  last  date,  when 
the  chair  of  registrar  was  created,  he  filled  that  position,  whose  duties  he  had 
already  performed  for  a  number  of  years.  Up  to  W.  A.  Start’s  appointment  as 
treasurer  of  the  college  he  had  also  acted  as  assistant.  He  founded  a  scholar¬ 
ship,  known  as  the  scholarship  of  the  class  of  1857,  for  the  benefit  of  women 
students. 

Dennett,  Mrs.  Carolyn  I.  (Works),  in  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  Mar.  30;  aged  40  years. 
She  had  been  a  teacher  in  West  Fitchburg  and  an  assistant  public  librarian  for 
several  years. 

Doane,  Thomas,  in  West  Townsend,  Yt.,  Oct.  22;  b.  in  Orleans,  Mass.,  Sept.  20, 
1821;  was  well  known  as  a  very  successful  and  skillful  civil  engineer,  being 
connected  with  the  construction  of  the  Hoosac  Tunnel  and  large  railway  con¬ 
struction  in  the  West.  While  in  Nebraska  he  promoted  the  agitation  for  the 
establishment  of  a  college  and  secured  for  its  site  a  square  mile  of  ground  at 
Crete,  20  miles  southwest  of  Lincoln.  For  his  services  the  institution  was  named 
Doane  College.  At  his  death  he  bequeathed  to  the  college  the  reversion  of  an 
estate  valued  at  $150,000  to  $200,000. 

Dodd,  Prof.  Cyrus  Morris,  in  Williamstown,  Mass.,  Apr.  25;  b.  in  Broadalbin, 
N.  Y.,  Nov.  19,  1826;  being  dependent  upon  his  own  resources  he  was  compelled 
to  resort  to  teaching  after  one  year  in  college.  After  an  absence  of  seven  years 
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teaching  in  Maryland  and  elsewhere  lie  reentered  college  in  the  junior  class  and 
graduated  at  Williams  in  1855.  Upon  leaving  college  he  taught  two  years  at 
Salem,  N.  J. ;  was  then  appointed  professor  of  Latin  in  Jefferson  College,  where 
he  served  until  1866;  in  1866-70  he  was  professor  of  Latin  and  mathematics  in 
the  University  of  Indiana.  He  was  then  called  to  the  chair  of  mathematics 
in  Williams  College  and  remained  there  until  his  death. 

Drisler,  Prof.  Henry,  LL.  D.,  in  New  York  City,  Nov.  30;  b.  on  Staten  Island, 
N.  Y.,  Dec.  27,  1818 ;  graduated  at  Columbia  College  in  1839  and  became  classical 
instructor  in  Columbia  Grammar  School;  in  1843  was  appointed  tutor  of  Latin 
and  Greek  in  Columbia,  and  in  1845  adjunct  professor  of  those  languages;  in 
1857  was  made  full  professor  of  Latin  and  ten  years  later  professor  of  Greek;  in 
1889  became  dean  of  the  faculty  of  arts,  which  office  and  title  of  Jay  professor 
of  Greek  he  retained  until  1894  when  he  became  professor  emeritus.  Twice  he 
was  acting  president — in  1867,  when  President  Barnard  was  absent  as  commis¬ 
sioner  to  the  Paris  Exposition,  and  in  1888,  when  the  president  resigned.  With 
Dr.  Anthon  he  prepared  a  series  of  classical  text-books  and  reedited  several 
lexicons.  The  trustees  of  the  college  established  the  Henry  Drisler  fellowship 
in  classical  philology  and  President  Low  created  the  Henry  Drisler  classical 
fund  of  $10,000  for  the  purchase  of  equipment  for  the  departments  of  Latin  and 
Greek  as  a  memorial  to  him. 

Dudley,  Jas.  Frederick,  in  New  Orleans,  La.,  Mar.  19;  b.  in  Hampden,  Me.,  Feb. 
1,  1841 ;  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College  in'  1865 ;  was  principal  of  the  academy 
at  Plampden,  Me.,  and  later  of  the  high  school  at  Thomaston,  Me.  He  went 
into  insurance  business,  and  at  his  death  was  a  director  and  vice-president  of 
the  iEtna  Insurance  Company  of  Hartford,  Conn. 

Duryee,  Dr.  William  Rankin,  in  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  Jan.  20;  b.  in  Newark, 
N.  J.,  Apr.  10,  1838;  graduated  at  Rutgers  College  in  1856  and  at  the  New 
Brunswick  Theological  Seminary  in  1861 ;  served  during  the  war  as  chaplain 
and  acting  assistant  surgeon.  In  1864  he  organized  and  was  pastor  of  the 
Reformed  Church  at  Lafayette,  a  suburb  of  Jersey  City,  until  1891,  when  he 
became  professor  of  ethics  and  chaplain  at  Rutgers  College.  He  was  the  author 
of  a  number  of  publications. 

Dunning,  Homer  Northrop,  in  South  Norwalk,  Conn.,  Mar.  27;  b.  in  Brookfield, 
Conn.,  July  17,  1827;  graduated  at  Yale  College  1848;  was  principal  of  the 
academy  at  Sag  Harbor,  Long  Island,  one  year;  then  took  full  course  at  Union 
Theological  Seminary.  He  retired  from  ministerial  work  in  1883,  and  until  his 
death  taught  privately  in  South  Norwalk  and  did  literary  work. 

Dwight,  Joseph  McLaren  Breed,  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  June  28;  b.  in  Norwich, 
Conn.,  Aug.  11,  1825 ;  graduated  at  Yale  in  1846;  taught  a  couple  of  years  in  the 
Brainard  Academy  at  Haddam,  Conn. ;  was  a  tutor  in- Yale  1849  to  1854;  studied 
theology  first  at  Andover  and  removed  to  Yale  Divinity  School  in  1856;  1856-59 
was  engaged  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  in  private  teaching  and  preaching.  He 
studied  law  in  Columbia  Law  School,  graduated,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 
From  1863  to  1866  he  was  assistant  instructor  in  municipal  law  in  Columbia 
College.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was  absorbed  by  private  duties  at  New 
Haven,  where  he  made  his  home. 

Dyer,  Micah,  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Nov.  24;  b.  there  Sept.  27,  1829;  attended  the  old 
Eliot  School,  where  he  received  the  Franklin  medal;  studied  also  at  Wilbraham 
Academy  and  Tilton  Seminary,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  Law  School  in  1850. 
He  had  a  large  practice  and  the  management  of  a  number  of  estates;  was  sev¬ 
eral  times  elected  to  the  legislature ;  served  a  number  of  years  as  member  of  the 
Boston  school  board  and  chairman  of  the  Eliot  committee.  He  was  the  first 
president  of  the  Female  Medical  College,  in  Boston,  established  in  1855.  He 
was  a  member  of  a  large  number  of  charitable,  benevolent,  religious,  patriotic, 
and  philanthropic  societies. 
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Emery,  Caleb,  in  Brookline,  Mass.,  Dec.  1;  b.  in  Sanford,  Me.,  Mar.  18, 1813;  fitted 
for  college  at  Phillips  Andover  Academy,  Mass. ;  graduated  at  Dartmouth 
College  in  1842;  studied  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  hut  chose  teaching 
as  a  profession;  taught  one  year  in  a  private  school  in  Westhoro,  Mass.;  one 
year  in  Nashua,  N.  H. ;  Pinkerton  Academy,  Derry,  N.  H.,  1846-48;  first  prin¬ 
cipal  of  High  School,  Charlestown,  Mass.,  1848-50;  Boston  Latin  School, 
1850-55;  Ladies’  Private  School,  1855-64;  Charlestown  (Mass.)  High  School, 
1864-85.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent  in  retirement  in  Boston  and 
Brookline. 

Evans,  Dr.  John,  in  Denver,  Colo.,  July  3;  h.  in  Waynesville,  Ohio,  Mar.  9,  1814; 
graduated  at  the  medical  department  of  Cincinnati  College  in  1838;  practiced 
first  at  Ottawa,  Ill.,  hut  soon  removed  to  Attica,  Ind.,  where  he  was  instru¬ 
mental  in  the  erection  of  the  first  insane  asylum  in  Indiana.  He  was  superin¬ 
tendent  of  this  institution  till  1848,  when  he  became  a  member  of  the  faculty  of 
Rush  Medical  College  at  Chicago.  Early  investments  in  real  estate  in  Chicago 
gave  him  wealth  and  he  founded  Northwestern  University  in  Evanston,  Ill.  He 
became  interested  in  railroad  investments ;  was  governor  of  Colorado  Territory; 
organized  the  military  by  which  General  Sibley’s  Texas  Rangers  were  repelled 
in  invading  the  State.  President  Johnson  removed  Governor  Evans,  but  on 
admission  of  Colorado  to  statehood  he  was  returned  as  United  States  Senator. 
He  founded  the  University  of  Denver,  giving  $200,000  for  its  construction  and  a 
subsequent  large  endowment;  erected  Evans  Chapel,  and  aided  nearly  every 
Methodist  congregation  and  educational  institution  in  the  State. 

Evans,  Dr.  Thomas  Williams,  in  Paris,  France,  Nov.  14;  b.  in  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
Dec.  23,  1823;  early  in  life  took  up  the  work  of  a  goldsmith  and  dental-plate 
maker,  which  led  him  to  dentistry.  In  1848  he  went  to  Paris  to  engage  in  the 
profession  of  dentistry  and  remained  there  until  his  death.  His  practice  brought 
him  wealth.  Out  of  an  estate  valued  at  $8,000,000  to  $12,000,000  he  bequeathed 
all  but  $250,000  for  founding  a  museum  and  institute  in  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Fairbanks,  Lorenzo  Sayles,  in  Boston,  Mass.,  May  22 ;  b.  in  Pepperell,  Mass.,  Mar. 
16,  1825;  fitted  for  college  at  Leland  and  Gray  Seminary,  Townshend,  Vt.,  and 
Black  River  Academy,  Ludlow,  Vt. ;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1852; 
studied  law  and  settled  in  Davenport,  Iowa;  was  principal  of  a  commercial 
school,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1860-63;  principal  and  proprietor  Quaker  City  Busi¬ 
ness  College,  Philadelphia,  1863-68.  He  returned  to  the  practice  of  his  profes¬ 
sion  in  Boston. 

Fenn,  Augustus  Hall,  in  W.  Winsted,  Conn.,  Sept.  12;  b.  in  Plymouth,  Conn.,  Jan. 
18, 1844.  Served  in  the  war  until  he  lost  an  arm;  resigned  and  studied  law.  In 
1887  he  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  superior  court  of  Connecticut,  and  in  1893 
became  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  errors.  For  many  years  he  was  a  lec¬ 
turer  on  law  at  the  Yale  Law  School. 

Finzer,  Nicholas,  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  July  25,  1896;  b.  in  canton  of  Berne,  Switzer¬ 
land,  Jan.  1, 1848;  came  to  Louisville  very  early  in  life  and  was  educated  in  the 
common  schools.  With  a  brother  went  into  the  tobacco  business  in  a  very  small 
way,  but  the  business  prospered  and  assumed  large  proportions,  and  he' at  length 
became  the  head  of  the  company  and  officer  in  many  others  as  well.  He  was  the 
father  of  the  Louisville  public  night  schools,  being  a  member  of  the  school  board 
for  a  number  of  years.  He  also  succeeded  in  having  a  resolution  passed  provid¬ 
ing  for  an  annual  picnic  for  the  school  children  and  for  an  advanced  course  for 
night  scholars;  he  was  instrumental  in  the  organization  of  a  club  to  secure 
courses  in  instruction  in  literature,  history,  rhetoric,  and  composition.  He 
expended  annually  hundreds  of  dollars  in  prizes  for  the  schools. 

Folsom,  Prof.  E.  G.,  in  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.,  June  16;  b.  in  Wayne,  Ohio,  sixty-six  years 
ago.  He  began  teaching  penmanship  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  when  20  years  of  age; 
graduated  at  Oberlin  College  1857 ;  opened  the  first  business  college  in  Cleveland 
and  remained  there  several  years;  in  1862  took  charge  of  the  business  college  in 
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Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  was  interested  in  others  in  important  cities  of  the  State. 
He  was  President  of  the  Association  of  Business  Educators  of  America. 

Ford,  Chas.  Henry,  in  Chicago,  Ill.,  Jan.  8;  b.  in  Abeiah,  Syria,  where  his  father 
was  a  missionary ;  his  early  youth  was  spent  in  Athens,  Pa. ;  he  was  fitted  for 
college  by  Professor  Phillips,  of  Boston,  and  graduated  at  Williams  College  in 
1877;  taught  four  years  in  the  State  Normal  School,  Kirksville,  Mo. ;  removed  to 
Chicago,  and  after  teaching  a  year  at  the  Cook  County  Normal  School  became, 
and  remained  until  his  death,  principal  of  the  Calhoun  School. 

Foster,  Prof.  John,  in  Boston,  Mass.,  in  October;  b.  in  Hebron, Washington  County, 
N.  Y.,  eighty -three  years  ago;  graduated  at  Union  College  in  1835;  in  1836  he 
was  made  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  his  alma  mater,  and  for  nearly  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  he  instructed  her  sons  in  natural  philosophy.  In  1883  he  became  emeritus 
professor. 

Foster,  John,  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Apr.  9;  b.  in  Hudson,  N.  H.,  Dec.  30,  1817;  was 
soon  established  in  the  grocery  business  and  acquired  wealth.  He  made  a  large 
contribution  toward  erecting  one  of  the  recent  buildings  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  and  at  his  death  made  it  his  beneficiary  to  the  6xtent 
of  $10,000.  He  left  $121,000  to  various  charitable,  religious,  and  educational 
societies  and  institutions. 

Fowler,  Stephen,  in  Litchfield,  N.  H.,  May  3;  b.  in  Windsor,  Vt.,  Mar.  3,  1812; 
graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1835;  taught  in  the  South  1835-43;  founded 
a  school  for  boys  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  conducted  it  several  years.  He  went 
into  business  later. 

Foye,  James  Clare,  in  Chicago,  Ill.,  Oct.,  1896;  b.  in  Great  Falls,  N.  H.,  Mar.  1, 
1841;  graduated  at  Williams  College  in  1863;  was  a  teacher  of  natural  sciences 
in  Cincinnati  Wesleyan  Female  College;  principal  for  a  short  time  of  the  Linden 
Hill  Academy,  New  Carlisle,  Ohio,  and  afterwards  president  of  Jonesboro 
Female  College  in  Tennessee ;  1867-93,  was  professor  of  chemistry  and  physics  at 
Lawrence  University.  At  the  opening  of  Armour  Institute,  in  Chicago,  he  was 
elected  to  the  chair  of  chemistry  and  remained  there  until  his  death. 

French,  George  Franklin,  in  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  July  13;  b.  in  Dover,  N.  H., 
Oct.  30,  1837 ;  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1859  and  at  its  medical  school  in 
1862;  served  through  the  war  as  a  surgeon;  settled  in  Portland,  Me.,  for  practice 
and  in  1875  was  appointed  instructor  in  physiology  and  lecturer  on  dermatology 
in  Portland  Medical  School.  Having  removed  to  Minneapolis,  in  1881  was 
appointed  lecturer  on  obstetrics  in  St.  Paul  Medical  School;  1882-85,  held  the 
same  chair  in  the  Minneapolis  Hospital  College,  and  in  1886  became  professor 
of  gynmcology  in  the  same  institution.  In  1887  he  was  president  of  the  State 
examination  board,  and  in  1890  held  a  like  position  in  the  Minnesota  Academy 
of  Medicine. 

French,  John  Raymond,  LL.  D.,  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Apr.  26;  b.  in  Pulaski, 
Oswego  County,  N.  Y.,  Apr.  21,  1825;  graduated  at  Union  College  in  1849;  soon 
became  professor  of  mathematics  in  Falley  Seminary,  Fulton,  N.  Y.,  and  subse¬ 
quently  principal;  1854-59,  principal  Mexico  Academy;  studied  law  and  prac¬ 
ticed  five  years.  In  1864  he  became  professor  of  mathematics  at  Genesee  College, 
and  when  that  institution  was  removed  to  Syracuse,  in  1871,  he  was  elected  dean 
of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  retaining  also  the  chair  of  mathematics  till 
within  a  short  time  of  his  death.  For  nearly  three  years  he  was  vice-chancellor 
of  the  university. 

Goode,  William  Henry,  in  Staunton,  Va.,  Feb.  2;  b.  in  Dinwiddie  County,  Va., 
Mar.  9,  1814;  graduated  at  Hampden  Sidney  College  1839  and  at  Yale  Medical 
College  1842;  he  was  assistant  for  a  number  of  years  to  Prof.  John  W.  Draper 
in  chemistry  at  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Gould,  Prof.  Benjamin  Apthorp,  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Nov.  26 ;  b.  in  Boston  in  1824; 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1839;  studied  astronomy  and  other  sciences  abroad. 
He  did  much  to  arouse  interest  in  astronomy  throughout  this  country;  main- 
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tamed  at  Iris  own  expense  the  astronomical  journal  published  in  the  United 
States;  organized  the  Dudley  Observatory  in  Albany,  and  did  a  large  work  in 
the  science  in  South  America. 

Greatgrex,  Mrs.  Eliza,  in  Paris,  France,  Feb. ;  b.  at  Manor  Hamilton,  Ireland,  Dec. 
25,1819;  her  husband  was  the  noted  singer  of  that  name;  she  was  the  first 
woman  elected  an  associate  of  the  National  Academy,  and  she  was  also  the  only 
woman  who  had  membership  of  the  Artists’  Fund  Society  of  New  York.  Her 
paintings  were  much  admired,  but  pen  and  ink  work  was  her  specialty. 

Green,  Traill,  LL.  D.,  in  Easton,  Pa.,  Apr.  29;  b.  there  May  25, 1813;  graduated  in 
medicine  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1835  and  settled  in  Easton  for 
practice ;  was  elected  professor  of  general  and  applied  chemistry  at  Lafayette 
College  in  1837  and  of  natural  sciences  at  Marshall  College,  Mercersbnrg,  in  1841. 
He  returned  to  Lafayette  College  in  1847;  organized  the  Pardee  Scientific 
Department  there  and  was  its  dean  till  within  a  few  years  of  his  death.  He 
built  and  gave  to  the  college  the  Astronomical  Observatory;  was  the  first  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  American  Academy  of  Medicine,  and  president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Medical  Society  in  1868. 

Gregory,  Emily  L.,  Ph.  D.,  in  May;  was  a  graduate  of  Cornell  and  studied  at 
Zurich;  she  was  head  of  the  department  of  botany  in  Barnard  College  and  was 
the  author  of  several  text-books  on  her  subject. 

Gregory,  Henry  Duvall,  LL.  D.,  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Feb.  14;  b.  there  Sept.  18, 
1819;  graduated  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1838;  spent  several  years 
as  an  assistant  teacher  in  the  University  Grammar  School  and  as  teacher  of 
Latin  in  Haverford  College ;  1845-72,  conducted  a  classical  school  in  Philadelphia ; 
1875-83,  was  professor  at  Blair  Presbyterian  Academy  at  Blairstown,  N.  J. ;  1883, 
until  his  health  made  his  retirement  necessary  in  1892,  he  was  vice-president  of 
Girard  College. 

Griggs,  Joseph  Franklin,  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Apr.  1 ;  b.  in  Sutton,  Mass. ;  prepared 
for  college  at  Wesleyan,  Wilbraham,  and  Leicester  academies ;  graduated  at  Yale 
College  1846;  studied  a  while  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary  ;  taught  select 
schools  in  Sutton  and  Holden,  Mass.,  1847-48,  and  in  the  Men’s  Winter  Schools, 
Worcester,  Mass.,  1848-49 ;  conducted  a  classical  school  for  boys  in  Allegheny 
and  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  1849-55,  when  it  was  merged  into  the  Wesleyan  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  then  professor  of  ancient  languages  in  the  university 
until  1864 ;  then  professor  of  the  Greek  language  and  literature  until  1880  ;  after¬ 
wards  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  board  of  trustees  until  disabled  by  sickness 
in  1892. 

Hale,  George  Silsbee,  A.  M.,  in  Bar  Harbor,  Me.,  July  27;  b.  in  Keene,  N.  H.,  Sept. 
24, 1825;  attended  school  in  Keene,  Concord,  and  Walpole,  N.  II.,  Phillips  Exeter 
Academy,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1844;  attended  the  Cambridge  Law 
School;  taught  school  in  Virginia  and  was  admitted  to  the  practice  of  law.  He 
attained  the  highest  rank  at  the  bar;  was  interested  in  a  great  many  charitable 
and  philanthropic  movements,  and  for  years  was  the  president  of  the  hoard  of 
trustees  of  Phillips  Exeter  Academy. 

Hallock,  Dr.  Louis,  in  New  York  City,  Mar.  3;  b.  there  June  30,  1803;  graduated 
at  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  1825;  became  a  homeopath,  and  in  1844 
assisted  in  the  founding  of  the  American  Institute  of  Homeopathy ;  he  was  a 
trustee  of  t{ie  New  York  Homeopathic  Medical  College  and  Hospital. 

Hardy,  George  E.,  in  Roselle,  N.  J.,  Apr.  15;  b.  in  New  York  City  in  1859;  gradu¬ 
ated  at  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  in  1878  ;  began  teaching  in  the  pub- 
lie  schools  of  the  city;  was  principal  of  Grammar  School  No.  80  a  number  of 
years ;  was  elected  president  of  the  State  Teachers’  Association ;  from  1894  till 
his  death  was  professor  of  the  English  language  and  literature  in  the  College  of 
the  City  of  New  York.  He  was  favorably  known  as  a  writer  and  lecturer  on 
educational  topics;  was  a  founder  of  the  Catholic  Summer  School  of  America; 
was  the  author  of  Five  Hundred  Books  for  the  Young,  an  unfinished  history  of 
England,  and  a  history  of  English  literature  for  schools. 
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Harman,  Henry  M.,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  July  2;  b.  in  Arundel 
County,  Md.,  Mar.  22, 1822;  graduated  at  Dickinson  College,  1849  ;  became  pro¬ 
fessor  of  ancient  languages  and  literature  in  Dickinson  College  in  1870,  and  was 
professor  emeritus  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Harris,  Henry  Herbert,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  in  Lynchburg,  Va.,  Feb.  4;  b.in  Louisa 
County,  Ya.,  Dec.  17, 1837;  graduated  at  University  of  Yirginia  in  1860;  was 
an  instructor  in  Albemarle  Female  Institute;  served  through  the  civil  war 
in  the  Confederate  Army ;  was  largely  instrumental  in  the  reopening  of  Rich¬ 
mond  College;  after  the  war  was  professor  of  Greek  there,  1866-96,  and  chair¬ 
man  of  its  faculty  four  years;  1896  until  his  death  he  was  one  of  the  faculty  of 
the  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary  at  Louisville,  Ky.  His  first  preach¬ 
ing  was  to  a  colored  congregation;  was  pastor  of  a  small  church  in  the  suburbs 
of  Richmond;  was  at  different  times  editor  of  the  Educational  Journal,  of 
Virginia,  Foreign  Mission  Journal,  and  The  Religious  Herald,  of  Richmond. 

Hart,  Charles  Theodore,  in  Berkeley,  Cal.,  Feb.  18;  b.  at  Mystic  Bridge,  Conn., 
Jan.  15,  1827;  graduated  at  Yale  College,  1847;  went  to  Sacramento,  Cal.,  and 
established  and  conducted  for  a  number  of  years  the  first  school  there.  He  also 
practiced  law. 

Harwood,  Chas.  Elliott,  in  Orleans,  Mass.,  Mar.  22;  b.  in  Enfield,  Mass.,  June  16, 
1842;  fitted  for  college  at  Williston  Seminary;  graduated  at  Amherst  College  in 
1865  and  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1869;  taught  in  Lawrence  Acad¬ 
emy,  Falmouth,  Mass.,  and  1871-80,  while  pastor  at  Orleans,  Mass.,  was  also 
superintendent  of  the  town  schools.  He  traveled  abroad,  and  ended  his  life  as 
a  home  missionary  among  the  islands  of  the  Maine  coast. 

Haskell,  Robert  Chandler,  in  Lansingburg,  N.  Y.,  May  12;  b.  in  Weathersfield, 
Vt.,  Sept.  6,  1834;  graduated  at  Yale  College,  1858;  was  professor  of  mathe¬ 
matics  in  Oahu  College,  Honolulu,  nearly  two  years,  but  was  obliged  by  the 
death  of  a  brother  to  take  up  his  business  of  manufacturing  floor  oilcloths  in 
Lansingburg,  N.  Y.  He  was  a  school  trustee  for  nearly  thirty  years,  and  in 
more  than  one  instance  employed  at  his  own  expense  instructors  in  order  to 
insure  the  high  standard  of  efficiency  at  which  he  was  aiming. 

Hesing,  Washington,  in  Chicago,  Ill.,  Dec.  18;  b.  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  May  14, 1849; 
graduated  at  Yale  College,  1870,  and  studied  in  Germany.  He  succeeded  his 
father  in  the  proprietorship  of  the  Illinois  Staats-Zeitung,  and  was  connected 
with  the  paper  until  his  death;  was  a  member  of  the  Chicago  board  of  educa¬ 
tion,  1872;  a  member  of  the  county  hoard  of  education,  1880,  and  its  president 
in  1882.  In  1890,  during  the  controversy  on  the  school  question,  he  gave  his 
influence  to  the  liberal  ,side.  He  was  postmaster  of  Chicago  in  1894,  and  the 
unsuccessful  independent  candidate  for  mayor  in  the  spring  of  1897. 

Hewit,  Augustine  Francis,  D.  D.  (whose  baptismal  name  was  Nathaniel  Augustus), 
in  New  York  City,  July  3 ;  b.  in  Fairfield,  Conn.,  of  Presbyterian  parentage,  Nov. 
27,  1820;  fitted  for  college  at  Phillips  Andover  Academy;  graduated  at  Amherst 
College  in  1839;  became  a  Congregational  minister,  then  an  Episcopal  minister, 
'and,  finally,  a  Roman  Catholic.  He  was  one  of  the  chief  authorities  on  church 
history,  theology,  and  philosophy  in  this  country;  was  the  superior  of  the  Paul- 
ists  and  lecturer  in  the  Catholic  University  of  America. 

Hinckley,  Edward  Strong,  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  Aug.  10  (1896);  b.  in  Lebanon, 
Conn.,  Nov.  12,  1834;  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1858;  taught  and  studied 
law  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  1858-60;  principal  academy,  Lebanon,  Conn.,  1860-61; 
served  through  the  war ;  was  for  many  years  principal  of  the  Lebanon  Academy. 

Hitchcock,  Oscar  Blakeslee,  at  Shelter  Island,  New  York,  July  7;  b.  in  Wind¬ 
ham,  N.  Y.,  May  24,  1828;  fitted  for  college  at  Delhi  (N.  Y.)  Academy,  Wesleyan 
Academy,  Wilhraham,  Mass.,  and  Amenia  (N.  Y.)  Seminary ;  graduated  at  Union 
College,  1852;  studied  at  Yale  Divinity  School,  Poughkeepsie  Law  School; 
graduated  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  1856;  served  through  the  war  as  a 
chaplain,  and  resided  at  Windham,  N.  Y.,  without  charge,  preaching  and  lectur- 
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ing  occasionally,  being  occupied  principally  with  the  care  of  his  father’s  estate. 
He  left  $30,000  and  his  library  to  Union  College. 

Hoar,  Judge  Ebenezer  Rockwood,  Jan.  31;  b.  in  Concord,  Mass.,  Feb.  21,  1826; 
a  brother  of  Senator  George  F.  Hoar.  He  was  a  member  of  the  State  senate, 
1846;  judge  court  common  pleas,  1849-55;  judge  of  the  supreme  judicial  court, 
1859-69;  overseer  of  Harvard  College  for  nearly  twenty-five  years;  Attorney- 
General  of  the  United  States,  1869-70;  a  member  of  the  Joint  High  Commission 
of  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  Ireland  in  1871.  He  was  also  a  member  of 
the  Forty-third  Congress  and  Presidential  elector  at  large  in  1876. 

Hoffmann,  Charles  Frederick,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  D.  C.  L.,  on  Jekyll  Island,  near 
Brunswick,  Ga.,  Mar.  4;  b.  in  New  York  City  in  1834;  graduated  at  Trinity 
College  in  1851 ;  took  a  three  years’  course  at  General  Theological  Seminary.  He 
did  mission  work  at  Boonton,  N.  J.,  held  charges  at  Burlington,  N.  J.,  and  Gar¬ 
risons,  N.  Y.,  and  from  1874  until  his  death  was  rector  of  All  Angels,  New  York 
City.  He  inherited  large  wealth  from  his  father  and  gave  liberally.  His  gifts 
to  education  were  to  St.  Stephen’s  College  at  Annandale,  N.  Y.,  $200,000;  an 
endowment  to  Hobart  College  at  Geneva,  N.  Y. ;  a  library  building  for  the  A.  T. 
Porter  Institute  at  Charleston,  S.  C.,  and  $40,000  to  the  University  of  the  South 
at  Suwanee,  Tenn. 

Hollister,  Arthur  Nelson,  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  Jan.  18;  b.  in  Andover,  Conn., 
Dec.  28,  1835;  graduated  at  Yale  College,  1858;  he  taught  eight  years  in  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  in  the  sixties,  and  again  from  1878  to  1883. 

Holmes,  Trof.  George  Frederick,  in  Charlottesville,  Va.,  Nov.  4;  b.  in  Demerara, 
British  Guiana,  in  1820;  was  educated  at  Durham  University,  England,  and 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1838;  taught  school  in  Virginia,  Georgia,  and  South 
Carolina,  and  in  1842  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  last  State  by  special  act  of 
the  legislature  before  he  was  naturalized.  He  was  a  professor  in  Richmond 
College,  1845-46 ;  president  of  University  of  Mississippi,  1846-47 ;  professor  of 
history,  international  law,  and  political  economy  in  William  and  Mary  College, 
1847-57 ;  professor  of  history  and  literature  in  the  University  of  Virginia,  1857, 
until  his  death.  At  one  time  he  was  assistant  editor  of  the  Southern  Review, 
and  he  was  author  of  a  series  of  text-books  for  use  in  Southern  schools  and 
colleges. 

Holmes,  Samuel,  in  Montclair,  N.  J.,  Dec.  9;  b.  in  Waterbury,  Conn.,  in  1824;  a 
member  of  the  prominent  missionary  societies  and  for  many  years  treasurer,  sec¬ 
retary,  or  vice-president  of  the  American  Educational  Society.  To  the  latter 
society  he  gave  $5,000;  to  Yale  four  perpetual  scholarships  for  students  from 
Waterbury,  Conn.,  and  $25,000  for  the  founding  of  a  professorship  at  Yale 
Divinity  School. 

Hosford,  Mrs.  Abigail  Allen,  in  Olivet,  Mich.,  Apr.  24;  b.  in  Mansfield,  Mass., 
Apr.  10,  1824;  graduated  at  Oberlin  College  in  1846;  was  principal  of  ladies’ 
department  and  teacher,  Olivet  College,  1848-58.  Her  husband  was  Prof.  Oramel 
Hosford  of  the  same  institution. 

PIovey,  Gen.  Charles  Edward,  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  Nov.  7;  b.  in  Thetford,  Vt., 
Apr.  26, 1827 ;  fitted  for  college  at  Thetford  Academy  and  graduated  at  Dartmouth 
College  in  1852;  principal  of  the  high  school,  Framingham,  Mass.,  1852-54;  in 
charge  of  a  private  school  in  Peoria,  Ill.,  one  year;  later  superintendent  of  the 
city  public  schools,  and  president  of  the  State  Teachers’  Association.  The 
organization  of  the  Illinois  Normal  University  was  largely  due  to  his  efforts, 
and  he  was  its  president,  1857-61.  His  service  in  the  war  began  as  colonel  of 
the  Thirty-third  Illinois  Infantry,  and  he  was  brevetted  major-general  for  gal¬ 
lantry.  He  practiced  law  in  Washington  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

Howard,  Catharine  Lathrop,  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  Dec,  3;  b.  there  Feb.  24, 1833; 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools,  and  Miss  Harding’s  class  and  Miss  Camp¬ 
bell’s  school.  In  1860  in  Louis  Agassiz’s  school  at  Cambridge,  Mass.  For 
twenty-seven  years  she  conducted  the  Howard  School  for  Girls  in  Springfield. 
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Hubbard,  Gardiner  Greene,  LL.  D.,  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  11;  h.  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  Aug.  25,  1822 ;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1841,  and  studied  law  at 
the  Harvard  law  school.  He  acquired  large  wealth,  was  a  promoter  of  the  Bell 
Telephone.  He  was  the  founder  and  trustee,  until  his  death,  of  the  Clarke 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  Northampton,  Mass. ;  a  trustee  of  Columbian 
University,  and  gave' the  money  for  a  course  of  lectures  at  his  alma  mater. 

Hubbard,  Mrs.  Melissa  J.,  in  Glenullin,  N.  Dak.,  Apr.  20;  b.  in  Goshen,  Mass., 
Feb.  19,  1833;  prepared  for  college  at  Oberlin  Preparatory,  and  graduated  at 
Oberlin  College  in  1859;  taught  in  Oberlin,  1859-62;  in  Sheboygan  Falls,  Wis., 
1862-65;  in  Oberlin,  1865-85;  in  Glenullin,  1885-96. 

Hubbard,  Newton  S.,  in  Brookline,  Mass.,  Feb.  14;  b.  in  Brimfield,  Mass.,  Dec.  19, 
1816;  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  town,  and  at  Monson, 
Westfield,  and  Amherst  academies;  he  started  as  a  teacher  but  engaged  later  in 
farming.  He  traveled  extensively  and  was  very  progressive.  From  the  found¬ 
ing  of  the  Hitchcock  Free  High  School  until  his  death  he  was  a  trustee,  and 
from  his  twenty-first  year  he  was  a  member  of  the  school  committee  of  Brimfield. 

Hyde,  Henry  Dwight,  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Apr.  17 ;  b.  in  Southbridgo  Mass.,  Apr.  27, 
1838;  fitted  for  college  at  Leicester  Academy  and  Williston  Seminary;  gradu¬ 
ated  at  Amherst  College  1861;  he  became  a  lawyer  of  wide  prominence;  was 
assistant  United  States  district  attorney  in  1867;  was  the  donor  (1870)  to 
Amherst  College  of  the  Hyde  prize  for  excellence  in  oratory  for  seniors,  and  a 
trustee  of  the  college  from  1877  until  his  death;  a  trustee  also  of  Mount  Holyoke 
College,  1880-93. 

Jackson,  Dr.  Samuel  Hahnemann,  in  Jamaica  Plain;  Boston,  Mass.,  Feb.  27;  b. 
in  Plymouth,  Mass.,  June,  1854;  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Ply¬ 
mouth,  and  graduated  at  the  Pulte  Medical  School,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  was  for 
several  years  professor  of  medicine  in  the  Boston  University  Medical  School. 

Jermain,  James  Barclay,  LL.  D.,  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  July  13;  b.  there  Aug.  13, 
1809;  fitted  for  college  at  Washington  Academy,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. ;  entered 
Middlebury  College  but  graduated  at  Amherst  College  in  1831 ;  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1836.  He  inherited  large  wealth  from  his  father,  and  his  life  was 
chiefly  spent  in  the  care  of  the  estate  and  in  philanthropic  works.  Besides 
liberal  gifts  to  other  causes,  he  gave  to  education  $50,000  for  the  founding  of  a 
professorship  of  natural  theology  at  Williams  College,  and  $30,000  for  the  found¬ 
ing  of  a  professorship  of  political  economy  and  international  law  at  Middlebury 
College. 

Jones,  William  Allen,  in  Bakersville,  N.  C.,  Mar.  13;  b.  in  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  June 
18,  1831;  graduated  at  Oberlin  College  1857  and  was  a  teacher  for  many  years. 

Jump,  Dr.  Julia  Chapin,  in  Oberlin,  Ohio,  Mar.  15;  b.  in  Yernon,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  20, 
1832;  graduated  at  Oberlin  College  in  1865;  taught  in  the  public  schools  of 
Oberlin,  1865-70,  and  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  1870-82;  was  a  graduate  of  the 
Homeopathic  Hospital  College  of  Cleveland,  and  from  1884  was  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  her  profession. 

Keys,  Emerson  Willard,  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  17;  b.  in  Jamestown,  N.  Y., 
June  30,  1828;  began  teaching  in  his  native  county  when  16  years  of  age;  grad¬ 
uated  at  the  normal  school  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  in  1848;  taught  in  several  semina¬ 
ries  and  academies  until  1856;  was  deputy  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
of  New  York  City  eight  years  and  aided  in  the  organization  of  teachers’  insti¬ 
tutes  ;  was  occupied  variously  until  1882,  and  from  that  time  until  his  death  was 
chief  clerk  of  the  Brooklyn  department  of  public  instruction.  He  published 
many  special  reports,  treatises,  and  other  papers  on  educational  topics,  and  the 
New  York  Code  of  Public  Instruction. 

Kimball,  Alonzo  Smith,  Ph.  D.,  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  Dec.  2;  b.in  Center  Harbor, 
N.  H.,  Dec.  21, 1843;  fitted  for  college  at  New  Hampton  (N.  H.)  Academy;  grad¬ 
uated  at  Amherst  College  in  1866 ;  principal  high  school,  Webster,  Mass.,  1866-70; 
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teacher  in  Highland  Military  Academy,  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  student  of  physics  in  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  1870-71;  1871-72  he  was 
instructor  of  mathematics  and  chemistry  in  the  last-named  institution;  estab¬ 
lished  the  department  of  physics  there  and  was  professor  of  that  subject  1872-89, 
and  was  then  made  professor  of  electrical  engineering  also.  He  lectured  on 
physics  in  Mount  Holyoke  College  from  1885  to  1895,  and  was  a  trustee  of  that 
institution  from  1888  until  his  death. 

Kimball,  Rev.  John,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  July  2,  1897;  b.  in  Barton,  Vt.,  Oct.  10, 
1831;  fitted  for  college  at  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. ;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College 
1856,  and  Union  Theological  Seminary  (N.  Y.)  1859;  after  a  year’s  mission  work 
in  New  York  City,  went  by  overland  stage  to  California;  was  ordained  in  Sac¬ 
ramento  1861;  pastor  of  churches  at  Grass  Valley  and  San  Francisco;  1863-64 
in  the  service  of  the  United  States  Christian  Commission  of  the  Army  in  the 
East  and  became  chaplain  of  Garner  Hospital,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  was  selected 
by  Gen.  John  Eaton,  then  assistant  commissioner  of  the  Freedmen’s  Bureau  for 
Washington  and  the  surrounding  country,  as  superintendent  of  the  colored 
schools  for  Washington,  Alexandria,  etc.,  and  so  remained  afterwards  with 
General  Howard  until  1869.  He  did  much  by  his  skill  and  fidelity  to  put  the 
schools  on  a  right  basis.  He  then  returned  to  California;  was  temporary  pastor 
of  several  churches  and  became  superintendent  of  work  among  the  Chinese  from 
1869  to  1873;  from  1879  to  1897  ho  was  associated  with  S.  S.  Smith  in  editing 
and  publishing  The  Pacific  as  its  managing  editor,  giving  his  services  without 
compensation. 

Knucky,  Prof.  Albert  E.,  in  St.  George,  Utah,  Dec.  23;  b.  in  Galena,  Ill.,  about 
thirty- four  years  ago;  taught  in  Nevada  and  California  several  years;  in  Utah, 
at  Corinne,  as  principal  of  the  city  schools:  a  teacher  in  tbe  public  schools  of 
Ogden;  principal  of  Twenty-first  Ward  School  and  the  Wasatch  Building  in 
Salt  Lake  City  up  to  a  short  time  before  his  death. 

Lambert,  Thos.  Scott,  M.  D.,  in  Stamford,  Conn.,  Mar.  21;  b.  near  Boston,  Mass., 
May  22,  1819;  attended  Williams  College  and  graduated  in  medicine  at  Castle- 
ton,  Vt.  He  spent  a  large  part  of  his  life  lecturing  on  anatomy  and  physiology 
and  on  educational  topics;  was  the  author  of  a*text-book  on  anatomy. 

Lampson,  William,  in  Leroy,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  14;  b.  there  Feb.  28,  1840;  graduated  at 
Yale  College  in  1862  and  at  Columbia  Law  School  in  1867 ;  his  time  was  occupied 
in  the  management  of  the  large  estate  he  inherited,  the  main  part  of  which  was 
bequeathed  to  Yale  University. 

Lane,  George  Martin,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  June  30;  b.  in  Charles¬ 
town,  Mass.,  Dec.  24, 1823;  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1846;  taught  there 
a  year  and  then  studied  at  the  University  of  Berlin  and  Gottingen.  In  1851  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  Latin  at  Harvard ;  in  1869  was  elected  Pope  profes¬ 
sor;  resigned  in  1894  and  was  elected  emeritus.  To  him  was  largely  due  the 
introduction  of  the  Latin  system  of  pronunciation  which  is  now  almost  universal 
in  the  colleges  and  preparatory  schools  of  this  country. 

Langston,  John  Mercer,  LL.  D.,  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  Nov.  15;  b.  in  slavery  in 
Louisa  County,  Va.,  Dec.  14, 1829;  received  his  early  education  in  the  schools  of 
Cincinnati,  Ohio;  graduated  at  Oberlin  College  in  1849  and  at  the  theological 
department  in  1852 ;  being  unable  to  gain  admission  to  any  regular  law  school  on 
account  of  his  color,  he  studied  for  the  profession  privately  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1855;  practiced  in  the  Ohio  courts  fifteen  years  and  was  a  member  of 
the  board  of  education  of  Oberlin  for  a  number  of  years;  was  inspector-general 
of  the  Freedmen’s  Bureau  1868-70;  dean  of  the  law  department  of  Howard  Uni¬ 
versity  1869-76;  a  member  of  the  board  of  health  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  its  attorney  for  seven  years.  During  1877-85  he  wa3  minister  resident  and 
consul-general  to  Hayti  and  charge  d’affaires  in  Santo  Domingo;  on  his  return 
was  three  years  president  of  the  Virginia  Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute; 
elected  to  Congress  in  1889.  He  was  vice-president  of  Howard  University  and 
at  one  time  acting  presideut. 
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Leake,  Frederick,  in  Williamstown,  Mass.,  May  28;  b.  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  28, 
1816 ;  was  educated  at  Albany  Academy ;  made  a  considerable  fortune  in  tlie 
banking  business  and  devoted  mucb  time  to  the  study  of  history  and  French 
literature;  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  French  department  at  Williams  College 
1881-87,  giving  his  services  gratuitously. 

Leonard,  Stephen  Cornelius,  in  Orange,  N.  J.,  Feb.  11;  b.  in  New  Haven,  Conn., 
Nov.  11, 1819;  graduated  at  Oberlin  College  in  1840  and  at  the  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary  in  1844;  spent  mo§t  of  his  life  in  ministerial  duties;  was  instructor  in 
ecclesiastical  history,  Oberlin  Theological  Seminary,  1866-70. 

Lindsley,  John  Berrien,  D.  D.,  M.  D.,  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Dec.  7;  b.  in  Prince¬ 
ton,  N.  J.,  Oct.  24, 1822;  graduated  at  University  of  Nashville  in  1839;  studied 
medicine  at  the  University  of  Louisville  aud  graduated  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  in  1843;  studied  theology  and  was  ordained  in  1846;  was  a  pupil 
of  Gerard  Troost  1838-50,  succeeding  his  teacher  as  professor  of  chemistry  in  the 
University  of  Nashville.  He  was  also  chancellor  of  the  university  from  1853  to 
1873, -retaining  his  chair  in  chemistry  until  1870.  He  gave  $10,000  toward  the 
erection  of  the  main  edifice  of  the  university  and  its  completion  was  largely  due 
to  his  energy ;  was  instrumental  in  organizing  the  medical  department  of  the 
university  in  1850,  and  was  its  first  dean.  For  twenty-three  years  he  gave  his 
salary  to  the  needs  of  the  university ;  was  the  organizer  of  the  Montgomery 
Bell  Academy  in  accordance  with  the  designs  of  the  founder  in  1867 ;  participated 
in  the  founding  of  the  Tennessee  College  of  Pharmacy,  in  which  he  was  pro¬ 
fessor  of  materia  medica  from  1876  until  his  death.  He  also  occupied  the  chair 
of  chemistry  and  State  medicine  in  the  University  of  Tennessee  from  1880.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Nashville  board  of  education  1856-60;  superintendent  of 
city  schools  in  1860,  and  also  secretary  of  the  State  board  of  education  from  its 
inception  in  1875. 

Lockwood,  William  Ellison,  in  Redlands,  Cal.,  June  23;  b.  in  North  Stamford, 
Conn.,  May  26, 1863;  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1883  and  at  the  medical  school 
in  1885 ;  was  an  assistant  in  chemistry  in  the  medical  college ;  later  an  assistant 
in  physiology,  and  then  demonstrator  in  physiology.  His  health  compelled  him 
to  remove  to  California,  and  he  went  into  the  business  of  raising  oranges,  at  the 
same  time  serving  as  trustee  of  the  school  board  of  Redlands. 

Lord,  Nathan  Lynds,  in  Rochester,  Ind.,  Apr.  20 ;  b.  in  Leyden,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  23, 1815; 
was  fitted  for  college  in  the  academies  at  Remsen  and  Lowville,  N.  Y.,  and  grad¬ 
uated  at  Amherst  College  in  1837 ;  taught  for  a  number  of  years  in  Fredonia, 
Piermont,  and  Constableville,  N.  Y. ;  the  rest  of  his  life  was  occupied  in  pastoral 
work. 

Lunt,  Orrington,  in  Evanston,  Ill.,  Apr.  5;  b.  in  Bowdoinham,  Me.,  in  1815;  was  a 
founder  of  the  Northwestern  University  and  of  its  theological  department.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  university  from  its  incorpora¬ 
tion  and  first  vice-president  of  its  trustees  from  1875.  He  gave  the  institution 
$200,000. 

Lusk,  William  Thompson,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.,  in  New  York  City,  June  12;  b.  in  Nor¬ 
wich,  Conn.,  May  23,  1838;  studied  at  Yale,  but  left  before  graduation  and 
studied  medicine  in  Heidelberg  and  Berlin ;  served  in  the  army  1861-63 ;  grad¬ 
uated  at  the  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College  in  1864,  and  studied  further  in 
Edinburgh,  Paris,  Prague,  and  Vienna.  He  was  professor  of  physiology  in  the 
Long  Island  Hospital  College  1868-71 ;  lectured  in  Harvard  Medical  School 
1870-71;  professor  of  obstetrics  and  diseases  of  women  and  children  and  of 
clinical  midwifery  in  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College  from  1871,  and  president 
of  the  college  from  1890. 

Lyman,  Theodore,  in  Nahant,  .Mass.,  Sept.  10;  b.  in  Waltham,  Mass.,  Aug.  23, 1833; 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1855  and  at  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  in  1858,  and 
then  went  abroad  for  study;  served  in  the  civil  war  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  George 
G.  Meade;  was  fish  commissioner  of  Massachusetts  1865-82;  served  in  Congress 
in  1883;  was  an  overseer  of  Harvard  1880-87;  president  of  Boston  Farm  School 
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and  trustee  of  the  national  Peabody  education  fund ;  for  a  time  trustee  of  tlie 
Peabody  Museum  of  Archaeology,  and  later  its  president;  was  an  assistant  in  the 
Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  in  Cambridge.  To  the  last  institution  he  left 
a  collection  of  scientific  books,  and  to  Harvard  $10,000.  His  publications  were 
very  numerous. 

McClellan,  George  Boardman,  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  Oct.  30;  b.  in  King  and 
Queen  County,  Va.,  July  27, 1833;  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1858;  was  teacher 
of  an  academy  for  boys  in  Crawfordsville,  Miss.,  1858-61;  served  in  the  Confed¬ 
erate  Army;  again  taught  in  Crawfordsville,  1865-66;  in  Columbus,  Miss.,  1867-68; 
after  briefer  engagements  elsewhere,  was  an  assistant  in  the  Central  High  School, 
St.  Louis,  teaching  Greek  and  Latin,  1873-78;  went  to  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  in  1879, 
and  established  a  select  private  school  for  boys ;  taught  in  Mayport,  Fla.,  1883-85. 
He  retired  at  this  time  on  account  of  ill  health. 

Macdowell,  William  Allen,  in  Uniontown,  Pa.,  Jan.  18;  b.  in  Allensville,  Pa., 
July  15,  1828;  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1858;  taught  both  before  entering 
college  and  after  graduation ;  served  through  the  civil  war;  was  associate  prin¬ 
cipal  of  Tuscarora  Academy  at  Academia,  Pa.,  in  1868-70;  was  later  a  lawyer 
and  editor. 

McIlvaine,  Joshua  Hall,  D.  D.,  in  Princeton,  N.  J.,  Jan.  30;  b.  in  Lewes,  Del.,  Mar. 
4,  1815 ;  graduated  at  Princeton  College  in  1837  and  at  the  theological  seminary 
in  1840;  was  occupied  with  ministerial  duties  until  1860  in  Little  Falls,  Utica, 
and  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  was  professor  of  belles-lettres  at  Princeton  1860-70; 
founded  the  Evelyn  College  for  young  women  in  1887,  and  was  its  president 
until  his  death.  He  lectured  before  several  institutions  and  was  author  of 
several  publications. 

McKee,  Mrs.  Oreille  Elizabeth  Burgner,  in  Portland,  Mich.,  July  29;  b.  in  Flat 
Rock,  Ohio,  Apr.  22,  1862;  graduated  at  Oberlin  College  in  1883;  taught  in 
Chicago  1883-85,  and  in  the  public  schools  of  Oberlin  1885-87. 

Mallory,  George  Scovil,  S.  T.  D.,  LL.  D.,  in  New  York  City,  Mar.  2;  b.  in  Water- 
town,  Conn.,  June  5,  1838;  graduated  at  Trinity  College  in  1858,  and  at  Berkeley 
Divinity  School  in  1862  ;  was  professor  of  ancient  languages  at  Trinity  College 
1862-64,  and  Brownell  professor  of  English  1864-72.  In  the  last  year  he  was 
elected  a  trustee  and  became  treasurer  of  Trinity  College.  From  1866  he  was 
an  editor  and  part  owner  of  The  Churchman. 

Mayer,  Prof.  Alfred  Marshall,  Ph.  D.,  in  Maplewood,  N.  J.,  July  13;  b.  in  Bal¬ 
timore,  Md.,  Nov.  13, 1836;  left  college  in  the  middle  of  his  course  to  follow  the 
mechanical  inclination  of  his  mind,  studying  in  the  meanwhile  physics  and 
chemistry ;  was  professor  of  physics  and  chemistry  in  the  University  of  Mary¬ 
land  1856-59;  held  the  same  position  in  Westminster  College,  Fulton,  Mo., 
1859-61;  studied  in  the  University  of  Paris  1863-65;  was  professor  of  physics 
and  chemistry  in  Pennsylvania  College,  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  nearly  two  years;  from 
there  went  to  Lehigh  University,  having  charge  of  the  astronomical  department 
until  1871,  and  also  superintending  the  erection  of  the  observatory  there.  From 
1871  until  his  death  he  occupied  the  chair  of  physics  in  Stevens  Institute  of 
Technology,  Hoboken,  N.  J.  He  was  the  author  of  a  large  number  of  mono¬ 
graphs  and  contributions  to  periodicals,  as  well  as  several  books  on  scientific 
subjects.  He  was  widely  known  on  account  of  his  experiments  and  observa¬ 
tions  in  the  realms  of  science. 

Merrill,  Dr.  William  T.,  in  Hampton,  N.  H.,  Jan.  22;  b.  in  Hampton  Falls,  N.  H.,  in 
1824;  was  very  successful  in  the  practice  of  medicine;  was  for  a  number  of  years 
president  and  treasurer  of  the  Hampton  school  board,  and  trustee  from  1861  of 
Hampton  Academy ;  was  also  founder  of  the  town’s  public  library. 

Minton,  Dr.  Benjamin  Woodbury,  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  Jan.  28 ;  b.  in  Tontogany,  Ohio, 
Apr.  7,  1857;  began  teaching  early,  thus  earning  the  money  necessary  for  a 
higher  education ;  graduated  at  Oberlin  College  in  1887 ;  was  principal  of  Lov- 
enthal  Academy,  Lebanon,  Ky.,  1887-90;  studied  medicine  and  practiced  his 
profession. 
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Miter,  Prof.  Henry  Beman,  in  Hutchinson,  Kans.,  Apr.  3;  b.  in  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
Nov.  14,  1852;  fitted  for  college  in  the  preparatory  department  of  Ripon  (Wis.) 
College  and  graduated  at  that  college  in  1873;  taught  in  Elmhurst,  Ill.,  1873-75; 
instructor  in  Latin,  Ripon  College,  1875-78 ;  instructor  in  Latin  1879-80 ;  instructor 
in  Greek  and  principal  of  preparatory  school,  Ripon  College,  1880-83 ;  attended 
Andover  Theological  Seminary  1878-79  and  1883-86,  graduating  in  the  last  year; 
afterwards  studied  elocution;  was  professor  of  elocution  and  rhetoric,  Indiana 
University,  1888-89 ;  professor  of  the  same  in  Washburn  College  1889-90 ;  professor 
of  English  rhetoric  and  oratory,  Marietta  College,  1891-95;  gave  private  in¬ 
struction  at  Middlebury  College  and  elsewhere  1895-96. 

Mood,  Rev.  Henry  McFarland,  in  Sumter,  S.  C.,  May  2;  b.  in  Charleston,  S.  C., 
Feb.  14,  1819;  was  educated  at  Emory  College,  Ga.,  and  Charleston  College; 
graduated  in  1842;  became  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church; 
filled  a  large  number  of  appointments ;  was  president  of  Lenoir  Female  College, 
Caldwell,  N.  C.,  and  of  Columbia  Female  College  1862-65. 

Morais,  Sabato,  LL.  D.,  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Nov.  11;  b.  in  Leghorn,  Italy,  Apr. 
29,  1824 ;  was  educated  in  his  native  city ;  in  1846  was  called  to  London  as  head 
instructor  of  Hebrew  in  the  Orphans’  School  of  the  Portuguese  congregation; 
came  to  this  country  in  1851  and  until  his  death  was  pastor  of  the  Mikhue  Israel 
Church  in  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  was  professor  of  Biblical  literature  in  Maimonides 
College  1867-72.  He  was  the  prime  mover  in  the  establishment  of  the  Jewish 
Theological  Seminary  in  New  York  City,  and  from  its  incipiency  in  1887  until  his 
death  was  its  president. 

More,  Ira,  in  Cucamonga,  San  Bernardino  County,  Cal.,  Oct.  28;  b.  in  Parsonsfield, 
Me.,  in  1829;  graduated  at  the  State  Normal  School,  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  in 
1849;  taught  in  that  school,  Hingham,  Milton,  and  Newburyport,  Mass. ;  grad¬ 
uated  at  Yale,  1855;  was  an  organizer  of  the  first  high  school  in  Chicago  in  1856 
and  took  charge  of  the  city  normal  school,  which  was  connected  with  the  high 
school;  occupied  the  chair  of  mathematics  at  the  Illinois  Normal  University  at 
Bloomington  1857-61;  served  in  army  during  the  civil  war;  had  charge  of  the 
mathematical  department  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  1867-69 ;  was  principal 
of  the  State  Normal  School  at  St.  Cloud  1869-75;  taught  in  the  State  Normal 
at  San  Jose  (Cal.)  1875-83,  and  was  principal  of  the  State  Normal  School  at 
Los  Angeles  1883-93. 

Morfit,  Campbell,  M.  D.,  in  London,  Eng.,  Dec.  8;  b.  in  Herculaneum,  Mo.,  Nov. 
19,  1820;  studied  in  Columbian  University;  organized  the  chemical  department 
of  Maryland  Institute,  and  was  professor  of  applied  chemistry  in  the  University 
of  Maryland.  He  went  to  England  and  practiced  his  profession.  He  was  the 
author  of  numerous  publications  on  chemical  subjects. 

Morse,  Nathan  Ransom,  M.  D.,  in  Salem,  Mass.,  Aug.  5;  b.  in  Stoddard,  N.  H., 
Feb.  30,  1831;  graduated  at  Amherst  College  in  1857;  taught  in  Marion  and 
Duxbury ;  was  principal  of  the  high  school  in  Holyoke ;  was  tutor  in  the  family 
of  W.  A.  Parks  in  Ouachita,  La. ;  studied  medicine  at  Harvard  and  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Vermont  Medical  School,  graduating  at  the  latter  in  1862;  while  prac¬ 
ticing  his  profession  in  Reading,  Mass.,  he  was  chairman  of  the  school  board  of 
the  town,  1862-65 ;  removed  to  Salem,  Mass.,  and  served  six  years  as  a  member 
of  the  school  board  of  that  city ;  was  a  founder  of  Boston  University  and  for 
five  years  the  professor  of  diseases  of  children  in  the  medical  department  of 
that  institution.  He  was  prominent  in  the  homeopathic  societies. 

Mundy,  Johnson  Marchant,  in  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  16;  b.  near  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  N.  J.,  May  13,  1832;  the  well-known  sculptor.  He  established  the  first 
school  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for  instruction  in  drawing  and  in  modeling  from  the 
antique  and  from  life. 

Nelson,  Prof.  Edy/ard  Thomson,  Ph.  D.,  in  Delaware,  Ohio,  Mar.  1;  b.  in  Worth¬ 
ington,  Ohio,  Oct.  14,  1845;  graduated  at  Ohio  Wesleyan  in  1866,  and  at  the 
Yale  Sheffield  Scientific  School  in  1869,  in  the  meantime  being  a  tutor  in  the 
department  of  mineralogy;  was  professor  of  natural  science  in  Hanover  Col- 
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lege,  Ind.,  1869-70;  occupied  a  like  chair  in  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  from  the 
last  year  until  his  death.  He  was  influential  in  the  education  of  the  State  and 
a  member  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 

Newcomb,  John  Bearse,  in  Elgin,  Ill.,  July  2;  b.  in  Fabius,  Onondaga  County,  N. 
Y.,  July  1,  1824;  was  connected  with  the  interests  of  education  in  northern 
Illinois  for  nearly  thirty  years,  most  of  the  time  as  teacher  or  school  superin¬ 
tendent.  He  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  education  of  Elgin. 

Olivieri,  M.  Gideointe,  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Nov.  1;  conducted  a  school  of  vocal  cul¬ 
ture  in  Boston. 

Ordway,  Alfred,  in  Melrose  Highlands,  Mass.,  Nov.  17 ;  b.  in  Eoxbury,  Mass., 
Mar.  9,  1821;  a  well-known  artist;  founder,  first  secretary  and  treasurer,  and 
later  president  of  the  Boston  Art  Club. 

Osborne,  Phoebe  Sayre,  in  Chicago,  Ill.,  Jan.  20;  b.  in  Madison,  N.  J.,  Mar.  14, 
1812  ;  went  to  New  York  City  with  a  sister  and  upon  the  establishment  in  1830 
of  the  Ragged  School,  a  public  charity  school,  the  two  sisters  were  installed 
as  teachers.  In  1836  the  city  council  opened  two  similar  schools  for  public  edu¬ 
cation  and  the  sisters  were  the  first  teachers  in  public  schools  Nos.  1  and  2. 

Paige,  John  C.,  in  Boston,  Mass.,  in  May;  was  a  well-known  insurance  man;  gave 
$5,000  to  Dartmouth  College,  $5,000  to  Mary  Hitchcock  Hospital  in  connection 
with  Dartmouth  College,  and  the  residue  of  his  estate  to  the  Boston  Public 
Library. 

Palmer,  Rev.  Asa  Burton,  in  Saratoga,  Cal.,  Oct.  15 ;  b.  in  Orfordville,  N.  H.,  Jan.  26, 
1830;  educated  under  Dr.  Hiram  Orcutt  at  Thetford  Academy,  Vermont;  taught 
in  Orfordville,  N.  PI.,  and  Salem,  Mass. ;  was  principal  of  grammar  school,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio,  and  of  high  school,  Toledo,  Ohio,  under  supervision  of  Gen.  John 
Eaton.  He  afterwards  studied  for  the  ministry  and  was  a  faithful  pastor  in 
New  Hampshire  and  California. 

Pancoast,  William  Henry,  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Jan.  5;  b.  there  Oct.  16,  1835; 
graduated  at  Haverford  College  in  1853  and  at  Jefferson  Medical  College  in 
1856;  then  studied  further  in  Europe.  He  settled  in  Philadelphia  and  won  for 
himself  a  wide  reputation  as  a  surgeon ;  served  in  the  army  as  a  surgeon  dur¬ 
ing  the  civil  war;  succeeded  his  father,  Dr.  Joseph  Pan  coast,  as  professor  of 
surgery  in  Jefferson  Medical  College  in  1874,  and  was  president  of  the  Medico- 
Chirurgical  College  in  Philadelphia  in  1886-96. 

Parsons,  James  Challis,  in  West  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  June  30;  b.  in  Gloucester, 
Mass.,  Aug.  16, 1838 ;  graduated  at  Amherst  College  in  1855;  taught  at  Marble¬ 
head,  Mass.,  1855-57;  studied  theology  at  Harvard  Divinity  School  and  was  in 
the  ministry  of  the  Unitarian  Church  at  Waltham,  Mass.,  1859-64;  principal  of 
the  Waltham  High  School,  1864-77;  principal  of  the  Prospect  Hill  School  for 
Girls  in  Greenfield,  Mass.,  1881-96.  He  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  various 
religious  periodicals  and  was  the  author  of  a  text-book  on  English  versification. 

Pattee,  Asa  Flanders,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  in  Boston,  Mass.,  May  31;  b.  in  Warner,  N.  H., 
Mar.  5, 1835;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  Medical  College  in  1858;  practiced  his 
profession  a  large  part  of  his  life  in  Boston;  was  professor  of  materia  medica 
and  therapeutics  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  Boston. 

Pease,  Rev.  L.  M.,  in  Asheville,  N.  C.,  May  31;  aged  79;  was  active  in  philanthropic 
work  throughout  his  life;  established  the  first  mission  at  Five  Points  in  New 
York  City;  also  schools  for  both  white  and  colored  in  Asheville. 

Peck,  Prof.  William  E.,  in  Pomfret,  Conn.,  Feb.  7;  aged  50;  graduated  at  Trinity 
College;  was  principal  of  the  school  in  Pomfret,  which  bears  his  name. 

Pettibone,  Ira  Fayette,  D.  D.,  in  Rockton,  Ill.,  Mar.  31;  b.  in  Stockholm,  N.  Y., 
Mar.  24, 1824;  fitted  for  college  at  St.  Lawrence  Academy,  Potsdam,  N.  Y. ;  grad¬ 
uated  at  Union  College,  1849;  taught  in  academy  at  Sherburne,  N.  Y.,  1849-50, 
and  in  a  boys'  school  in  Montreal,  Canada,  1850-51;  graduated  at  Andover 
Theological  Seminary  in  1854;  was  in  the  mission  field  in  Turkey,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  years,  until  1893;  served  as  a  chaplain  in  the  civil  war;  was 
a  professor  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Tocal,  Turkey. 
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Phillips,  Prof.  Nelson  L.,  in  Barre,  Vt.,  Jan.  12 ;  aged  85  years ;  was  for  many  years 
a  teacher  of  singing. 

Pierce,  Edward  Lillie,  LL.  D.,  in  Paris,  France,  Sept.  5;  b.  in  Stoughton,  Mass., 
Mar.  29, 1829 ;  graduated  at  Brown  University  in  1850  and  at  Harvard  Law  School 
in  1852;  was  an  early  advocate  of  ballot  reform  and  an  authority  on  railroad 
law;  enlisted  in  the  army  during  the  civil  war  as  a  private;  was  detailed  to 
organize  the  freedmen.  Secretary  Chase  sent  him  to  the  Sea  Islands  to  care  for 
the  negroes,  whom  he  organized  into  orderly  communities,  founded  schools  for 
them,  and  taught  them  to  be  self-supporting.  He  served  several  terms  in  the 
Massachusetts  legislature,  besides  occupying  other  prominent  positions  of  public 
trust ;  was  the  author  of  several  widely  known  publications,  historical  and 
technical,  and  was  prominent  in  a  number  of  movements  for  the  public  weal. 

Pierce,  J  ohn,  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  Mar.  3 ;  assistant  professor  of  chemistry  at  Brown 
University,  1862-63,  and  full  professor,  1863-64. 

Plunkett,  Joseph  Daniel,  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Dec.  5;  b.  in  Mornington,  county 
•Meath,  Ireland,  July  5, 1842;  came  to  this  country  in  early  childhood;  served  in 
the  army  during  the  civil  war;  graduated  at  Yale  Law  School  in  1872,  and  was 
a  successful  lawyer.  He  was  a  member  of  the  New  Haven  board  of  education 
from  1881-93. 

Poor,  Daniel  Warren,  D.  D.,  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  Oct.  11 ;  b.  in  Tillipally,  Ceylon,  Aug. 
21,  1818;  graduated  at  Amherst  College  in  1837  and  at  the  Andover  Theological 
Seminary  in  1842 ;  was  principally  occupied  with  ministerial  duties  up  to  1869 ;  was 
a  founder  of  the  German  Theological  Seminary  at  Bloomfield,  N,  J.,  and  also  of  the 
San  Francisco  Theological  Seminary,  and  was  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history 
and  church  government  in  the  latter  institution  from  1871-76.  During  1876-93 
he  was  secretary  of  the  Presbyterian  board  of  education  in  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Pratt,  Henry  Andrews,  in  Gloversville,  N.  Y.,  June  17, 1896 ;  b.  in  Waterbury,  Conn., 
Aug.  27,  1833;  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1858;  taught  in  General  Russell’s 
School  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  1858-59;  was  principal  of  Haydensville  (Mass.) 
High  School,  1859-60;  principal  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Academy,  1860-62;  served 
throughout  the  civil  war ;  was  principal  of  the  Union  Seminary,  Gloversville, 
N.  Y.,  and  continued  as  principal  of  the  Union  Free  School  until  1881 ;  was  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  city  schools,  Gloversville,  for  nine  years. 

Rand,  Joseph  Bunker,  in  Hartford,  Vt.,  Sept.  3;  b.  in  Barnstead,  N.  H.,  Apr.  2, 1824; 
graduated  at  Dartmouth  Medical  School  in  1858;  taught  in  Barnstead  and  in 
West  Farms,  N.  Y. ;  practiced  and  resided  most  of  his  life  in  Hartford. 

Raymond,  Miner,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  in  Evanston,  Ill.,  Nov.  25 ;  b.  in  New  York  City,  Aug. 
29, 1811 ;  graduated  at  Wesleyan  Academy,  Wilbraham,  Mass.,  in  1831 ;  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  faculty  there  ten  years ;  occupied  pastorates  in  Worcester,  Boston,  and 
Westfield,  Mass.,  1841-48;  was  principal  of  Wesleyan  Academy,  1848-64,  during 
which  period  his  efforts  resulted  in  the  erection  of  two  buildings,  and  after  the 
destruction  of  the  academy  building  by  fire  in  1856  he  secured  a  large  part  of 
the  funds  to  rebuild  them.  In  1864  he  became  professor  of  systematic  theology 
in  Garrett  Biblical  Institute  of  Northwestern  University  and  held  the  chair  for 
thirty  years.  He  was  the  author  of  a  publication  on  systematic  theology. 

Rex,  Rev.  Charles  D.,  in  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  in  February  ;  b.  in  Baltimore, 
Md.,  in  1856;  was  educated  at  St.  Charles  College,  Ellicott  City,  Md.,  St.  Mary's 
Seminary,  Baltimore;  spent  two  years  in  Paris  and  two  in  Rome;  was  professor 
of  classics  in  St.  Charles  College;  treasurer  of  St.  John’s  Seminary;  professor 
of  dogmatic  theology  and  later  president  of  that  institution ;  in  1894  he  went  to 
St.  Charles  as  its  president. 

Rice,  Richard  Elisha,  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  May  30;  b.  in  Say  brook,  Conn.,  Feb. 
8,  1816;  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1839;  taught  in  Delaware,  Ohio;  was  prin¬ 
cipal  of  Madison  (Conn.)  Academy,  1841-43,  and  again  in  1847-50;  established 
and  conducted  in  Stamford,  Conn.,  a  boarding  school  for  boys,  1850-64.  Ill  health 
compelled  him  to  assume  lighter  duties  the  remainder  of  his  life,  which  was  spent 
in  New  Haven. 
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Rice,  William,  D.  D.,  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  Aug.  17;  lb.  there  Mar.  20,  1821;  was 
educated  at  Wesleyan  Academy,  Wilbraham,  Mass. ;  entered  the  ministry  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  1841;  took  an  active  interest  in  the  movements 
of  the  day;  was  librarian  and  secretary  of  the  Springfield  City  Library  and  a 
member  of  the  State  and  city  boards  of  education  for  nearly  twenty  years;  for 
many  years  he  was  a  trustee  of  the  Wesleyan  University  and  president  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  Wesleyan  Academy. 

Ricker, .Joseph,  D.  D.,  in  Augusta,  Me.,  Sept.  4;  b.  in  Parsonsfield,  Me.,  June  27, 
1814;  graduated  at  Waterville  College  (now  Colby  University)  in  1839;  became 
a  minister;  was  chaplain  of  the  Massachusetts  State  prison  twenty-five  years 
and  occupied  pastorates  in  Gloucester,  Belfast,  and  Augusta,  Me.,  and  Woburn 
and  Milford,  Mass. ;  for  a  number  of  years  he  gave  his  whole  attention  to  the 
educational  work  of  his  denomination ;  was  instrumental  in  putting  the  training 
schools  of  Colby  University  at  Waterville,  Hebron,  and  Houlton  on  a  sound 
financial  basis,  and  to  the  school  at  Houlton  (now  bearing  his  name)  he  gave 
$10,000. 

Ricord,  Frederick  William,  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  Aug.  12;  b.  in  Guadeloupe,  West 
Indies,  Oct.  7,  1819;  was  educated  at  Hobart  and  Rutgers  College;  studied  med¬ 
icine,  but  opened  a  classical  school  in  Newark  and  conducted  it  twelve  years; 
was  librarian  of  the  Newark  Library  Association  twenty  years,  during  which 
time  he  served  sixteen  years  upon  the  city  board  of  education,  being  at  one  time 
its  secretary  and  at  another  time  its  president.  For  four  years  he  was  State 
superintendent  of  public  schools.  He  filled  several  other  offices  of  prominence 
and  public  trust  and  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  publications. 

Robinson,  Luther,  in  Milford,  Mass.,  Jan.  13;  aged  85  years;  graduated  at  Brown 
University  in  1834;  was  master  of  the  Coffin  School,  Nantucket,  Mass.,  1834-36; 
tutor  at  Brown  University,  1836-38;  submaster  of  the  English  High  School, 
Boston,  1838-58. 

Rodman,  Rev.  Daniel  Sheldon,  in  Wellesley,  Mass. ;  b.  in  Stonington,  Conn.,  Sept. 
13,1819;  fitted  for  college  at  Phillips  Andover  Academy;  studied  at  Williams 
College  and  at  Yale  Divinity  School;  he  relinquished  his  profession  and  taught 
in  various  places  until  his  retirement  from  active  work. 

Rollins,  Alice  Wellington,  in  Bronxville,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  5;  b.  in  Boston,  Mass.,  June 
12,  1847 ;  was  educated  at  home  and  in  Europe ;  taught  in  Boston  for  several 
years;  her  husband  was  D.  M.  Rollins,  a  merchant  of  New  York  City;  she  trav¬ 
eled  and  wrote  extensively. 

Rounds,  Dr.  Isaac,  in  South  Paris,  Me.,  Dec.  24;  b.  in  Auburn,  Me.,  Sept.  11,  1842; 
was  educated  at  the  Edward  Little  Institute,  Auburn,  and  at  the  Maine  State 
Seminary  at  Lewiston;  served  through  the  war;  studied  medicine  and  practiced 
in  South  Paris;  was  a  member  of  the  school  board  for  many  years. 

Rowe,  Edward,  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  May  30;  aged  82  years;  a  member  of  the  city 
board  of  education  since  1864. 

Ruggles,  Prof.  Edward  Rush,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  in  Hanover,  N.  H.,  Oct.  30;  b.  in  Nor¬ 
wich,  Vt.,  Oct.  22, 1836;  fitted  for  college  at  Thetford  (Yt.)  Academy  and  grad¬ 
uated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1859;  taught  in  Bradford,  Yt.,  1859-60;  spent 
the  next  year  teaching  and  studying  at  Grand  Ligne,  Canada;  studied  abroad, 
1861-63;  was  instructor  of  English  and  French  at  the  Polytechnical  School, 
Dresden,  Germany,  1863-66;  became  instructor  in  modern  languages  at  Dart¬ 
mouth  and  the  following  year  professor  of  modern  languages  in  the  Chandler 
School  of  Dartmouth  College.  He  succeeded  Professor  Woodman,  who  retired 
very  soon,  as  head  of  that  school  and  continued  so  until  it  became  the  scien¬ 
tific  department  of  the  college,  when  he  was  made  Chandler  professor  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  language  and  literature.  For  fifteen  years  he  served  on  the  school  board 
of  Hanover,  besides  filling  other  offices  of  trust. 

Ruggles,  John,  A.  M.,  in  Brookline,  Mass.,  Apr.  29;  b.  in  Milton,  Mass.,  May  28, 
1816;  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1836;  was  principal  of  the  academy  at 
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Marblehead,  Mass.;  later  was  principal  of  the  high  school  at  Brighton,  Mass., 
and,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  period  spent  in  a  similar  position  at  Taunton, 
remained  there  until  1860.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  National  City  Bank  of  Boston. 

Sage,  Henry  William,  in  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  17 ;  b.  in  Middletown,  Conn.,  Jan.  31, 
1814;  he  made  a  large  fortune  in  lumber  in  the  west;  his  first  benefactions 
included  the  endowment  of  the  Lyman  Beecher  lectureship  on  preaching  at 
Yale  College,  the  building  and  endowment  of  several  churches  and  schools  and 
the  endowment  of  the  public  library  in  Bay  City,  Mich. ;  was  elected  trustee  of 
Cornell  University  in  1870,  and  had  been  president  of  the  board  since  1875;  he 
managed  the  pine  lands  of  the  university  for  many  years.  He  gave  the  univer¬ 
sity  the  Sage  College  for  Women,  costing  $266,000;  Susan  Lynn  Sage  chair  of 
philosophy,  $50,000;  Sage  school  of  philosophy,  $200,000;  university  library 
building,  $260,000,  and  endowment,  $300,000;  museum  of  classical  archamlogy 
collection  and  equipment,  $20,000;  house  for  Sage  professor  of  philosophy, 
$11,000,  and  contribution  toward  paying  off  a  floating  indebtedness,  $30,000. 

Sanders,  Prof.  William  D.,  in  Jacksonville,  111.,  Oct.  29;  b.  in  Huron  County,  Ohio, 
Oct.  2, 1821;  graduated  at  Western  Reserve  College;  studied  theology,  and  while 
still  in  the  seminary  raised  $100,000  for  Western  Reserve  by  personal  solicita¬ 
tion  among  the  churches  of  Ohio.  After  preaching  three  years  he  became  pro¬ 
fessor  of  rhetoric  and  English  literature  in  Illinois  College,  at  Jacksonville;  for 
this  institution  he  raised  $60,000.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  Young  Ladies’ 
Athenaeum  in  Jacksonville.  In  all  the  movements  of  the  day  he  was  very 
active. 

Sanford,  William  Fiske,  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  June  13;  b.  in  Bangor,  Me.,  Dec.  30, 1850; 
entered  Bowdoin  College,  but  graduated  at  Yale  in  1872;  taught  in  Gardiner, 
Ill.,  1872-73;  taught  in  St.  Louis,  and  in  1880  became  principal  of  the  polytechnic 
or  branch  high  school,  and  upon  the  absorption  of  that  school  into  the  new 
high  school,  he  became,  and  remained  till  his  death,  assistant  principal. 

Sartain,  John,  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Oct.  25;  b.  in  London,  England,  in  1808;  began 
life  working  about  the  Covent  Garden  Theater;  became  an  engraver  and  artist; 
was  famous  for  his  engravings,  known  as  mezzotints ;  published  the  magazine  in 
Philadelphia  bearing  his  name;  was  a  director  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in 
Philadelphia  for  twenty-five  years,  and  had  charge  of  the  art  department  of  the 
American  exhibit  in  London  in  1887. 

Savery,  Ward  Webster,  in  Marion,  Mass.,  June  19,  1896;  b.  in  War  eh  am,  Mass., 
May  16,  1860;  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1884;  taught  in  the  Harry  Hillman 
Academy  at  Wilkesbarre,  Pa. ;  Socorro,  Mexico,  and  later  in  Chicago. 

Sawtelle,  William  Lowell,  in  Comanche,  Tex.,  Nov.  2;  b.  in  Charlestown,  N.  H., 
Feb.  4,  1821;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1840;  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  Texas,  but  was  a  teacher  until  1860;  was  engaged  in  other  pursuits  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life. 

Sharp,  Jas.  Clement,  in  Dorchester,  Mass.,  Apr.  10;  b.  there  Feb.  22,  1818;  gradu¬ 
ated  at  Amherst  College  in  1839;  was  a  teacher  of  natural  science  in  private 
schools  for  young  ladies  in  Boston  and  vicinity,  Bradford  and  Abbott  acade¬ 
mies,  and  in  Wheaton  Seminary  for  many  years;  was  a  lecturer  on  science  in 
the  State  normal  schools  at  Bridgewater,  Salem,  Framingham,  and  Westfield, 
and  at  many  teachers’  institutes;  was  an  early  promoter  of  evening  lyceum  lec¬ 
tures  on  popular  science;  was  superintendent  of  Sabbath  school  twenty-five 
years. 

Shattuck,  Geo.  Otis,  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Feb.  23;  b.  in  Andover,  Mass.,  May  2,  1829; 
fitted  for  college  at  Phillips  Andover  Academy ;  graduated  at  Harvard  College 
in  1852,  and  at  the  Harvard  Law  School  in  1854;  was  prominent  in  his  profession 
in  Boston ;  was  member  of  board  of  the  overseers  of  Harvard  College  for  many 
years. 
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Shaw,  Benjamin  Franklin,  D.  D.,  in  Waterville,  Me.,  Feb.  23;  b.  in  Gorbam,  Me., 
Oct.  26,  1814;  gradnated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1837 ;  taught  in  Newton  Theo¬ 
logical  Institute  and  was  principal  of  Vassalboro  (Me.)  Academy;  entered  the 
ministry;  was  trustee  of  Colby  University  from  1870. 

Sheldon,  Benjamin  Robbins,  in  Rockford,  Ill.,  Apr.  21;  b.  in  Sandisfield,  Mass., 
Apr.  15,  1812 ;  fitted  for  college  at  Stockbridge  and  Lenox,  Mass. ;  gradnated  at 
Williams  College  in  1830;  studied  law  at  Yale  and  settled  in  Illinois;  served  five 
terms  as  a  judge  of  a  State  circuit  court  and  two  terms  on  the  supreme  bench  of 
the  State.  He  gave  Williams  College  $100,000. 

Sheldon,  Edward  Austin,  Ph.  D.,  in  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  16;  b.  in  Perry  Center, 
Wyoming  County,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  4,  1823;  was  educated  at  Hamilton  College  and 
began  teaching  in  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  in  1848;  was  superintendent  of  schools  in 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  in  1851-53,  and  in  Oswego  in  1853-69;  was  the  first  to  introduce 
object  teaching  in  the  United  States,  and  organized  the  first  training  school  for 
teachers  in  1861 ;  when  the  training  school  of  Oswego  was  made  a  State  normal 
school  he  became  its  principal  and  retained  the  position  until  his  death.  He 
added  kindergarten  work  to  the  normal-school  departments  and  incorporated 
it  into  primary-school  work;  was  instrumental  in  the  unification  of  the  school 
systems  of  the  State  and  in  promoting  the  just  appreciation  of  industrial  train¬ 
ing.  He  was  the  author  of  several  publications  on  educational  subjects. 

Smith,  Dr.  Job  Lewis,  in  New  York  City,  June  9;  b.  in  Spafford,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  15, 1827; 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1849,  and  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur¬ 
geons,  in  New  York,  in  1853;  from  1878  till  within  a  short  time  of  his  death  he 
was  professor  of  the  diseases  of  children  in  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College. 
He  published  a  “Treatise  on  the  diseases  of  children.” 

Spalding,  Phineas,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  in  Haverhill,  N.  H.,  Oct.  2X;  b.  in  Sharon,  Vt., 
Jan.  14,  1799;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  Medical  School  in  1823;  practiced  his 
profession  in  Haverhill;  was  a  lecturer  in  the  Woodstock  (Yt.)  Medical  College 
in  1841;  was  for  many  years  trustee  of  Haverhill  Academy  and  occupied  many 
other  positions  of  trust  and  honor  in  his  community. 

Stickney,  Prof.  Austin,  in  Paris,  France;  h.  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Nov.  25,1830;  fitted 
for  college  at  the  Latin  school  and  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1852; 
became  professor  of  Latin,  in  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1858,  and 
remained  there  several  years.  Later  he  lived  abroad  for  a  number  of  years. 

Temple,  Daniel  Herbert,  in  Los  Gatos,  Cal.,  Sept.  9;  b.  in  Yaletta,  Malta,  Nov. 
13,  1822,  his  father  being  a  missionary  there;  graduated  at  Amherst  College  in 
1843;  was  an  instructor  in  Westfield  (Mass.)  Academy;  principal  of  Monson 
(Mass.)  Academy  ;  taught  in  a  private  school  in  Bangor,  Me. ;  principal  of  Wash¬ 
ington  Academy,  East  Machias,  Me. ;  studied  theology  at  Andover  and  Bangor 
theological  seminaries;  taught  an  English  and  classical  school  in  Chicago;  spent 
a  number  of  years  in  the  ministry  and  in  business ;  taught  again  in  Menlo  Park 
and  Los  Gatos,  Cal. 

Tennant,  William  Selden,  in  Pontiac,  Mich.,  Feb.  13;  b.  in  Camden,  Ohio,  Feb. 
7, 1842;  graduated  at  Oberlin  College  in  1863;  graduated  at  law  school  of  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan  in  1865 ;  was  superintendent  of  schools  of  Flint,  Mich.,  and 
later  at  East  Saginaw,  Mich. ;  practiced  his  profession  successfully  and  served  a 
term  as  judge  of  the  circuit  court.  He  became  insane  from  an  accident. 

Thayer,  Alexander  Wheelock,  in  Trieste,  Austria;  b.  in  South  Natick,  Mass. 
He  gave  Harvard  University  $30,600. 

Thayer,  Mrs.  Nathaniel,  in  Boston.  Gave  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massa¬ 
chusetts  School  for  the  Blind  $10,000,  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  $10,000, 
besides  large  sums  to  other  public  institutions. 

Thompson,  Daniel  Greenleaf,  Ph.  D.,  in  New  York  City,  July  10;  b.  in  Mont¬ 
pelier,  Vt.,  Feb.  9,  1850;  graduated  at  Amherst  College  in  1869;  gave  private 
instruction  in  New  York  City;  was  teacher  of  classics  in  Springfield  (Mass.) 
High  School;  entered  the  legal  profession  and  settled  in  New  York  City;  was 
the  author  of  a  text-hook  on  Latin  and  one  on  psychology.  He  published  a 
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number  of  books  on  political,  social,  and  religious  subjects  and  contributed 
frequently  to  periodicals. 

Thompson,  Guy  Yan  Gorder,  Ph.  D.,  in  Boulder,  Colo.,  Oct.  2;  b.  in  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  Feb.  13, 1865;  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  town  and 
Colorado  State  University;  studied  further  in  the  Yale  Graduate  Department; 
taught  in  Grand  Rapids;  was  first  an  instructor,  then  tutor  in  Latin  at  Yale, 
until  he  was  compelled  by  his  health  to  remove  to  Colorado.  There  he  filled  a 
position  in  the  Latin  department  of  his  alma  mater. 

Thompson,  John,  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  10;  b.  there  Dec.  13, 1819;  was  educated 
in  the  Washington  schools  and  at  Jefferson  College  in  Pennsylvania;  began  his 
career  as  a  teacher  in  a  district  school  in  Maryland ;  was  a  teacher  in  the  schools 
of  his  native  city  and  vicinity  sixty  years. 

Tilden,  Titus  Woodward,  Nov.  10;  b.  in  Hanover,  N.  H.,  Nov.  15,  1816;  fitted  for 
college  at  Kimball  Union  Academy  and  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1842; 
was  a  teacher  in  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  and  Indiana  until  1S65, 
when,  he  devoted  himself  to  agricultural  pursuits. 

Torrey,  Noah,  in  South  Braintree,  Mass.,  May  9;  b.  in  Groton,  Mass.,  Dec.  23, 1818; 
fitted  for  college  at  Groton  Academy;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1844 
and  at  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  1847;  resided  at  South  Braintree 
all  his  life;  was  a  member  of  the  school  board  of  that  town  for  twenty  years. 

Tracy,  Rev.  M.  O.,  Gilroy,  Cal.,  Dec.  18;  graduated  at  Western  Reserve  College,  1844; 
taught  successfully  in  Northern  Ohio,  especially  as  principal  of  Bovs’  High 
School  in  Elyria,  Ohio,  and  afterwards  devoted  himself  to  the  ministry. 

Trumbull,  Jas.  Hammond,  LL.  D.,  L.  K.  D.,  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  Aug.  5;  b.  in  Stoning- 
ton,  Conn.,  Dep.  20, 1821 ;  studied  at  Yale  College ;  was  assistant  and  then  full  sec¬ 
retary  of  state  of  Connecticut,  serving  several  terms;  was  State  librarian,  and 
from  1862  to  1890  was  librarian  of  Watkinson  Library  in  Hartford,  and  after 
that  date  emeritus  librarian.  He  was  lecturer  on  Indian  languages  of  North 
America  at  Yale,  1873-85,  and  an  extensive  writer  on  historical  subjects. 

Tucker,  John  Randolph,  LL.  D.,  in  Lexington,  Va.,  Feb.  13;  b.  in  Winchester,  Va., 
Dec.  24, 1823 ;  was  graduated  at  the  University  of  Virginia  in  1844 ;  was  attorney- 
general  of  Yirginia,  1857-65;  was  professor  of  equity  and  public  law  at  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Lee  University  in  1870-74;  served  in  Congress,  1874-87;  lectured 
before  the  Yale  Law  School  in  1887 ;  resumed  his  professorship  at  Washington 
and  Lee  University,  and  was  the  dean  of  the  law  department  at  the  time  of  his 
death. 

Tucker,  Luther  Henry,  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  23;  b.  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  19, 
1834;  was  educated  at  Yale  College;  newspaper  man;  lecturer  on  agricultural 
subjects  and  professor  of  agriculture  for  a  time  in  State  College  of  Agriculture 
at  Rutgers  College. 

Tyler,  Prof.  William  Royall,  in  Quincy,  Mass.,  Nov.  1 ;  b.  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Dec.  12, 
1852;  studied  at  the  Boston  Latin  School  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1874; 
was  eminent  as  a  teacher  of  French  history,  English  literature,  and  the  classics; 
was  assistant  nineteen  years,  and  principal  of  Adams  Academy,  Quincy,  Mass., 
four  years. 

Tyler,  Prof.  William  Seymour,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  in  Amherst,  Mass.,  Nov.  19;  b.  in 
Harford,  Pa.,  Sept.  2,  1810;  fitted  for  college  at  Harford  Academy;  studied  at 
Hamilton  College  and  graduated  at  Amherst  College  in  1830;  instructor  in 
Amherst  Academy,  1830-31;  studied  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  1831-32; 
tutor,  Amherst  College,  1832-34;  studied  again  at  Andover,  1834-35,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  with  Professor  Skinner  in  New  York ;  was  a  tutor  again  at  Amherst 
College,  1836 ;  and  professor  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  and  literature, 
1836-47 ;  and  professor  of  Greek  language  and  literature,  1847-93,  and  professor 
emeritus  afterwards  until  his  death.  His  publications  on  the  classics,  history, 
and  theology  are  numerous. 

Walker,  Gen.  Francis  Amasa,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Jan.  5;  b. 
there  July  2,  1840;  graduated  at  Amherst  in  1860;  served  through  the  war  and 
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■was  brevetted  brigadier-general  at  tbc  special  request  of  General  Hancock; 
taught  Latin  and  Greek  in  Williston  Academy  in  1865-67 ;  was  on  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Springfield  Republican  1867-68;  on  the  recommendation  of  David  A. 
Wells,  special  United  States  commissioner  of  revenue,  he  was  appointed  deputy 
and  was  made  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics ;  was  superintendent  of  the 
Ninth  Census;  meanwhile,  in  1871,  was  appointed  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior ;  1873-81  was  professor  of  political 
economy  in  Yale  Sheffield  Scientific  School ;  from  1881  until  his  death  was  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology ;  was  appointed  superintend¬ 
ent  also  of  the  Tenth  Census;  gave  special  courses  of  lectures  at  Johns  Hopkins 
and  Harvard.  During  his  residence  in  the  different  communities  he  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  New  Haven  school  committee,  Connecticut  State  board  of  education, 
the  Boston  school  committee,  and  Massachusetts  State  board  of  education.  He 
served  on  a  great  many  other  public  commissions  and  boards,  and  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  numerous  educational  and  scientific  associations.  He  compiled  several 
publications  on  statistics  and  was  the  author  of  others  on  economic  and  his¬ 
torical  subjects. 

Walters,  Louise,  in  New  York  City,  Dec.  13;  b.  in  Grovestingen,  Germany,  Jan. 
26,  1843;  graduated  at  Oberlin  College  in  1872;  taught  in  New  York,  Cleveland, 
and  Minneapolis ;  studied  again  in  1891  at  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University, 
but  her  health  did  not  permit  completion  of  her  course. 

Ward,  James  T.,  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  Mar.  4;  b.  in  Georgetown,  D.  C.,  in  1821;  a 
prominent  Methodist  Protestant  minister ;  fora  number  of  years  president  of 
Western  Maryland  Theological  College,  and  at  his  death  president  of  Westmin¬ 
ister  Theological  Seminary,  which  is  a  part  of  the  first  institution. 

Webber,  Richard  Norris,  in  Richmond,  Province  of  Quebec,  Canada;  b.  in  Con¬ 
cord,  Vt.,  Apr.  20,  1822;  was  educated  at  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.,  and  Stanstead, 
Province  of  Quebec,  and  graduated  at  medical  school  of  Maine  in  1847;  was  a 
practitioner  all  his  life  at  Richmond,  Province  of  Quebec;  was  instrumental  in 
the  founding  of  St.  Francis  College,  in  Richmond,  and  professor  of  chemistry 
there  for  a  number  of  years. 

Wetherbee,  Miss  Emily  G.,  in  Lawrence,  Mass.,  Aug.  28;  b.  at  Milford,  N.  H. ; 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools,  graduating  at  the  Lawrence  (Mass.)  High 
School;  began  teaching  immediately  and  taught  continuously  in  the  public 
schools  of  Lawrence,  with  the  exception  of  seven  years  spent  in  the  Boston 
schools,  until  her  death.  She  was  prominent  in  the  literary  circles  of  her 
community. 

White,  Prof.  Aaron,  in  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.,  April  11;  b.  in  Paris,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  18, 1824; 
fitted  for  college  at  Cazenovia  Seminary  and  graduated  at  Wesleyan  College  in 
1852;  returned  to  teach  in  Cazenovia  Seminary  and  taught  there  almost  con¬ 
tinuously  until  his  death,  occupying  the  chairs  of  mathematics  and  natural 
sciences. 

White,  Sareptha  C.,  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Dec.  9;  b.  in  1810;  was  the  wife  of  Dr. 
Elijah  White,  a  physician  of  the  Methodist  Board  of  Missions;  she  taught  in 
one  of  the  first  schools  established  in  Honolulu;  with  her  husband  organized 
and  conducted  a  school  near  Salem,  Oreg.,  in  which  there  were  a  hundred 
Indian  boys  and  girls. 

Wight,  Charles  Copeland,  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  June  25;  b.  in  Richmond,  Va.,  in 
Sept.,  1841;  graduated  at  the  Virginia  Military  Institute  just  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  civil  war  and  served  on  General  Jackson’s  staff;  was  a  teacher  in  Balti¬ 
more  after  the  war,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  professor  of  English  his¬ 
tory  in  Baltimore  City  College. 

Williams,  Charlotte  Louisa,  in  New  York  City,  Oct.  8;  b.  in  Morristown,  N.  J., 
in  1842;  was  the  wife  of  Rev.  W.  W.  Williams,  of  Philadelphia;  was  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  New  York  Infirmary  for  ten  years;  from  organization  of  the 
Teachers’  College  of  New  York  City  until  her  death  she  was  its  president  and 
brought  the  college  to  a  high  degree  of  excellence. 
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Williston,  Lyman  Richards,  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Mar.  7 ;  b.  in  Lahaina,  Maui, 
Hawaiian  Islands,  Nov.  7,  1830;  was  fitted  for  college  at  Williston  Seminary; 
graduated  at  Amherst  College  in  1850;  taught  in  Williston  Seminary  1850-53; 
studied  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary  1853-55  and  at  the  University  of  Ber¬ 
lin,  Germany,  1855-57;  was  master  of  the  Cambridge  (Mass.)  High  School 
1857-62;  principal  of  a  young  ladies’  school  1862-70  ;  head  master  of  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  High  School  1870-80;  supervisor  of  schools,  Boston,  Mass.,  1880-84; 
master  in  the  Latin  School  for  girls  there  1884-91.  He  was  engaged  in  business 
later. 

Wilson,  Eames  Albert,  in  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  Feb.  12;  b.  in  Fairfield,  Conn.,  Feb. 
11, 1845 ;  finished  school  education  at  the  Golden  Hill  Institute  in  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  in  1868;  was  teacher  and  principal  in  the  public  schools  of  Fairfield, 
Bridgeport,  and  Bayshore,  Long  Island;  graduated  at  Yale  Law  School  in  1889 
and  practiced  his  profession  thereafter. 

Wilson,  Grenville  D.,  in  South  Nyack,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  20 ;  b.  in  Plymouth,  Conn.,  Jan. 
26, 1833 ;  taught  music  in  Boston,  Mass. ;  was  an  instructor  in  the  musical  depart¬ 
ment  of  Temple  Grove  Seminary,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. ;  became  a  choral 
conductor  and  was  the  composer  of  a  large  number  of  musical  pieces. 

Winsor,  Justin,  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Oct.  22;  b.  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Jan.  2,  1831; 
studied  at  Harvard  College  and  at  Heidelberg  and  Paris;  was  one  of  the  best- 
known  librarians  of  the  country ;  was  superintendent  and  trustee  of  the  Boston 
Public  Library  1868-77,  and  librarian  of  Harvard  University  from  that  time 
until  his  death.  He  wrote  extensively  and  did  much  toward  popularizing 
libraries. 

Wood,  De  Yolson,  A.  M.,  M.  S.,  in  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  June  27;  b.  in  Smyrna,  N.  Y., 
June  1,  1832;  graduated  at  the  Albany  Normal  School  in  1853  and  at  the  Rens¬ 
selaer  Polytechnic  Institute  as  a  civil  engineer  in  1857,  having  been  in  the  mean¬ 
time  a  tutor  and  professor  in  the  normal  school  and  first  principal  of  the  Napa- 
nock  (N.  Y.)  School.  He  was  assistant  and  full  professor  of  civil  engineering 
at  the  University;  of  Michigan  in  1857-72;  was  professor  of  mathematics  and 
mechanics  in  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology  in  1872-85,  and  from  that  date 
until  his  death  was  professor  of  engineering  there.  He  was  the  inventor  of 
several  mechanical  devices  used  in  engineering  and  published  several  treatises 
on  mathematical  and  mechanical  subjects. 

Wormley,  Theodore  George,  Ph. D.,  LL.D.,  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Jan.  3;  b.  in 
Wormleysburg,  Pa.,  Apr.  1, 1826;  studied  at  Dickinson  College  and  graduated  at 
the  Philadelphia  Medical  College  in  1849;  was  professor  of  chemistry  and  nat¬ 
ural  sciences  at  Capitol  University,  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  1852-65  and  of  chemistry 
and  toxicology  at  Starling  Medical  College  in  1854-77,  and  from  the  last  date 
until  his  death  occupied  a  like  chair  in  the  medical  department  of  University  of 
Pennsylvania ;  was  for  several  years  Ohio  State  gas  commissioner  and  chemist 
for  the  State  geological  survey,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Centennial  Medical 
Commission  in  1876.  He  published  a  number  of  treatises  on  chemistry. 

Worcester,  John  Hopkins,  D.  D.,  in  Burlington,  Vt.,  Jan.  15;  b.  in  Peacham, 
Vt.,  May  28,  1812;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1833;  taught  in  Burr 
Seminary,  Manchester,  Vt.,  1834-35  and  1836-37;  tutor  in  Dartmouth  College 
1835-36;  taught  in  Buchanansville,  S.  C.,  1837-38;  studied  theology  and  was 
occupied  with  that  profession  until  1854 ;  was  a  coprincipal  with  his  wife  of 
Young  Ladies’  School,  Burlington,  Yt.,  1855-70;  was  occupied  variously  thereafter. 

ENGLISH. 

Brewer,  Ebenezer  Cobham,  in  Edwinstowe,  Mar.  6;  b.  in  London  May  2,  1810; 
was  educated  at  Cambridge;  entered  the  ministry,  but  gave  his  life  to  literature 
and  education.  He  was  a  prolific  writer. 

Brown,  Thos.  Edward,  in  Clifton,  England,  Oct.  30;  b.  in  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man,  in 
1830;  was  educated  at  King  William’s  College,  Isle  of  Man,  and  Oxford;  was 
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second  master  at  Clifton  College  1863-92 ;  was  the  author  of  several  volumes  of 
poems  and  novels. 

Calderwood,  Prof.  Henry,  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  Nov.  19;  h.  in  Peebles,  Scot¬ 
land,  May  10,  1830;  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh;  was  ordained 
minister  of  the  Glreyfriars  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  Glasgow  in  1856; 
became  professor  of  moral  philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  1868  and 
remained  there  until  his  death.  He  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  publications 
on  educational,  religious,  and  philosophical  subjects. 

Drummond,  Henry",  Ph.  D.,  in  Tunbridge  Wells,  Eng.,  Mar.  11;  b.  in  Stirling,  Scot¬ 
land,  in  1851;  was  educated  at  the  universities  of  Edinburgh  and  Tubingen ; 
became  a  minister  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland ;  in  1877  was  appointed  lecturer 
on  science  at  the  Free  Church  College  in  Glasgow;  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
professor  in  1884;  traveled  extensively;  conducted  a  workingmen’s  mission  in 
Glasgow ;  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  ih  this  country  known  as  the  Lowell 
Lectures;  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  widely  read  publications. 

Goulbourn,  Edward  Mey'Rjck,  in  Tunbridge  Wells,  England,  May  3 ;  b.  in  London, 
England,  Feb.  11,  1818;  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford  and  became  a  fellow 
of  Merton  College  in  1841;  was  head  master  of  Rugby  School  1860-58;  was  dean 
of  Norwich  1866-89;  he  was  widely  known  as  a  religious  writer,  being  fche/author 
of  a  large  number  of  works. 

Holden,  Sir  Isaac,  in  Keighley,  Yorkshire,  England,  Aug.  13;  b.  in  Hurlet,  near 
Paisley,  in  1807 ;  was  educated  in  the  schools  of  Kilbarchan  ;  taught  at  Paisley 
and  became  a  teacher  of  mathematics  in  the  academy  at  Leeds;  later  taught 
Latin  and  Greek,  science  and  history,  in  Reading;  made  a  number  of  inventions 
on  wool-combing  machines  and  with  Lord  Masham  established  large  shops  for 
the  manufacture  of  the  machines;  was  active  in  improving  the  social  and  intel¬ 
lectual  status  of  working  people;  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Commons  for 
several  terms. 

Hutton,  Richard  Holt,  in  London,  England,  Sept.  9;  b.  in  1826;  was  educated  at 
the  University  College,  London ;  taught  mathematics  at  Bedford  College ;  was  a 
well-known  writer  on  political,  theological,  and  philosophical  subjects. 

Jones,  William  Basil,  in  Lampeter,  England,  Jan.  14;  b.  in  Gwynffyn,  Wales, 
Jan.  2,  1822;  was  educated  at  Shrewsbury  School,  gained  a  classical  scholarship 
at  Trinity  College, Oxford,  in  1840  and  several  other  scholarships  in  the  university, 
where  he  remained  as  a  tutor  and  fellow,  first  of  Queen’s  and  later  of  University 
College,  till  1865 ;  was  successively  archdeacon  of  York  and  bishop  of  St.  David’s ; 
was  prominent  in  educational  movements  and  the  author  of  a  number  of  publica¬ 
tions. 

Legge,  James,  in  Oxford,  England,  Nov.  29;  b.  in  Huntley,  Aberdeenshire,  Scotland, 
in  1815;  graduated  at  the  University  of  Aberdeen  in  1835,  and  studied  theology 
at  the  Highbury  Theological  College;  went  to  China  in  1829;  was  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  Church  in  Hongkong,  1842-73;  was  called  to  Oxford  University 
as  professor  of  Chinese  in  the  last  year  and  remained  there  until  his  death; 
received  from  the  French  Institute,  in  1875,  the  Julien  prize  for  his  translation 
of  Chinese  classics;  he  published  a  large  number  of  translations  and  wrote 
largely  besides. 

Mundella,  Anthony  John,  the  statesman,  in  London,  July  14;  b.  in  Leicester  in 
1825 ;  was  very  successful  in  the  hosiery  business ;  filled  various  offices  of  trust 
in  Nottingham ;  was  prominent  in  advocating  arbitration  in  labor  disputes ;  was 
a  member  of  Parliament  for  a  number  of  terms ;  was  vice-president  of  the  council 
on  education  in  Mr.  Gladstone’s  government  in  1880,  and  promoted  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  board  schools  without  seeking  to  hamper  Yroluntary  schools;  was 
president  of  board  of  trade  in  1886  and  again  in  1892. 

Newman,  Prof.  Francis  William,  in  Weston-super-Mare,  Somerset,  Oct.  4;  b.  in 
London,  June  27,  1805;  a  younger  brother  of  Cardinal  Newman;  was  educated  at 
Oxford,  and  was  a  fellow,  1826-30;  was  a  professor  in  Bristol  College  and  Man¬ 
chester  New  College,  and  professor  of  Latin  at  University  College,  1846-63;  took 
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an  opposite  position  from  that  of  his  brother  on  religious  questions;  was  a 
prolific  writer  on  religious  and  historical  subjects. 

Palgrave,  Francis  Turner,  Oct.  24;  b.  in  1824;  was  educated  at  Charterhouse 
School  and  Oxford;  was  a  fellow  at  Exeter  College,  after  taking  a  first  class  in 
classics  in  1847;  was  vice-principal  of  Kneller  Hall  Training  Sehool,  1850-55; 
examiner  and  assistant  secretary  in  the  education  office,  1855-85;  vras  elected 
professor  of  poetry  at  Oxford  in  the  last  year.  He  published  a  number  of  books 
of  poems. 

Pitman,  Sir  Isaac,  in  London,  Jan.  22;  b.  in  Trowbridge,  England,  Jan.  4,  1813;  was 
educated  in  the  grammar  school  of  that  town ;  went  into  a  countinghouse  at  an 
early  age;  later,  went  to  the  Normal  College  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School 
Society,  London;  was  master  of  the  British  school  at  Barton- on-Humber, 
1831-39;  he  was  widely  known  on  account  of  his  method  of  phonography  and  a 
system  of  spelling  by  sound  which  he  invented. 

Plunket,  Baron  William  Conyngham,  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  Apr.  1;  b.  there  in  1828; 
was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  graduating  in  1853,  and  was  ordained 
in  1857 ;  after  filling  several  offices  and  pastorates,  became  bishop  in  the  English 
Established  Church  at  Meath  and  later  archbishop  of  Dublin ;  was  instrumental 
in  the  attempt  to  establish  a  Reformed  Episcopal  Church  in  Spain ;  founded  the 
Church  of  Ireland  Training  College  and  Alexandra  School;  was  an  ardent  sup¬ 
porter  of  philanthropic  enterprises,  a  promoter  of  Irish  elementary  schools,  and 
served  as  one  of  the  commissioners  of  national  education. 

Stoughton,  John,  .D.  D.,  in  Ealing,  Oct.  25;  b.  Norwich,  Nov.  18,  1807;  was  edu¬ 
cated  as- a  solicitor,  but  chose  the  ministry  and  studied  at  Highbury  College; 
was  associate  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  at  Windsor  ten  years  and  at 
Kensington  about  thirty-six  years ;  from  1872,  occupied  the  chair  of  historical 
theology  until  at  an  advanced  age.  He  was  the  author  of  sever.!  books. 

Sylvester,  James  Joseph,  Mar.  15;  b.  in  London,  Sept.  3,  1814;  was  educated  at 
St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  but  was  unable  to  take  his  degree  because  he  was 
a  Jew ;  was  professor  of  natural  philosophy  in  University  College,  London ;  pro¬ 
fessor  of  mathematics  at  the  University  of  Virginia;  occupied  a  like  chair  at 
the  Royal  Military  College,  Norwich,  1855-71, -and  at  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
Baltimore,  1873-83  ;  was  professor  of  geometry  at  Oxford,  1883-93.  He  had  only 
two  of  his  writings  in  book  form — Nugse  Mathematics,  and  Laws  of  Verse  or 
Principles  of  Versification  Exemplified  in  Metrical  Translations. 

Twiss,  Sir  Travers,  in  London,  Jan.  15;  b.  there  Mar.  19, 1809;  graduated  at  Uni¬ 
versity  College,  Oxford;  was  a  fellow  of  his  college,  a  tutor,  and  public  exam¬ 
iner  successively  in  classics  and  mathematics;  was  Drummond  professor  of 
political  economy ;  was  professor  of  international  law  at  King’s  College,  London, 
1852-55;  was  Regius  professor  of  civil  law  at  Oxford,  1855-70.  Pie  established 
a  wide  reputation  as  an  authority  on  international  law  and  occupied  high  posi¬ 
tions  in  his  profession.  He  wrote  extensively  on  historical  and  legal  subjects. 

Vaughan,  Charles  John,  in  Llandaff,  Oct.  15  ;  b.  in  Leicester  in  1816;  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  Rugby  and  Cambridge;  was  a  fellow  of  Trinity;  was  chosen  head 
master  of  Harrow  in  1844;  was  vicar  of  Doncaster  and  chancellor  of  York  in 
1860 ;  Mr.  Gladstone  appointed  him  master  of  the  Temple  in  1869,  and  he  became 
dean  of  Llandaff  in  1879.  He  resigned  the  mastership  of  the  Temple  in  1894. 

Walford,  Rev.  Edward,  M.  A.,  in  Ventnor,  Isle  of  Wight,  Nov.  20;  b.  in  Hatfield 
Peverel,  Essex,  Feb.  3,  1823;  was  educated  at  the  Charterhouse  School  and  at 
Baliol  College,  Oxford;  was  ordained,  hut  did  not  hold  a  charge;. was  compo¬ 
sition  master  at  Tunbridge  School ;  an  examiner  at  Harrow,  Charterhouse,  and 
Marlborough  College.  He  prepared  a  number  of 'pupils  for  Oxford.  He  was  a 
prolific  writer,  being  the  author  of  twenty-five  or  more  text- books. 

Wallace,  Prof.  William,  in  Feb. ;  after  a  successful  career  as  an  undergraduate  he 
became  a  fellow  and  tutor  at  Merton,  and  showed  himself  an  admirable  teacher 
of  those  reading  for  honors.  In  1882  he  replaced  the  late  T.  H.  Green  in  the 
chair  of  moral  philosophy,  and  proved  himself  a  fit  and  adequate  successor  of 
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that  distinguished  man.  Among  his  publications  were  a  translation  of  Hegel’s 
Logic,  to  which  he  prefixed  an  elaborate  introduction ;  a  translation  of  the  third 
part  of  the  Encyclopaedia  of  the  Philosophical  Sciences,  under  the  title  of 
11  Hegel’s  Philosophy  of  the  Mind,”  accompanied  by  explanatory  notes;  an 
admirably  clear  monograph  on  Schopenhauer.  He  was  also  a  close  student  of 
ancient  philosophy,  and  wrote  for  the  S.  P.  C.  K.  a  luminous  exposition  of 
epicureanism. 

OTHER  FOREIGN. 

Alfieri  Di  Sostegno,  Marchese  Alberto,  in  Florence,  Italy,  Dec.  18;  b.  in  Italy 
in  1827 ;  his  father  was  a  leader  of  the  Liberals  and  a  founder  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Italy;  he  was  a  deputy  almost  continuously  from  1857  to  1870,  and  then  became 
a  senator  of  the  United  Kingdom.  He  founded  in  Florence,  in  1871,  a  school  of 
political  and  social  science. 

Aumale,  Henri  Eugene  Phillippe  Louis,  Due  d’,  a  member  of  the  Bourbon- 
Orleans  family,  in  Zucco,  Italy,  May  6;  b.  in  Paris,  France,  Jan.  16,  1822;  led  a 
military  life,  and  at  various  times  was  prominent  in  politics;  he  gave  to  the 
Institute  of  France  the  magnificent  estate  of  Chantilly,  with  its  buildings,  and 
the  trophies,  historical  relics,  and  treasures  of  art  contained  in  them,  to  be  pre¬ 
served  forever  by  that  learned  body  as  a  complete  and  varied  monument  of 
French  art  in  all  its  branches. 

Bach,  Dr.,  in  Berlin,  Prussia,  July  10;  formerly  principal  of  the  Falk  Gymnasium 
in  Berlin ;  was  very  active  in  behalf  of  physical  education. 

Bachofuer,  Heinrich,  June  15;  principal  of  the  normal  school  at  Unterstrauss, 
Zurich,  Switzerland.  / 

Bachtold,  J.,  at  Schaffhausen,  Aug.  5;  professor  of  literature  in  the  University  of 
Zurich,  Switzerland;  biographer  of  Gottfried  Keller. 

Backhaus,  E.,  Nov.  27;  school  inspector  in  Osnabriick,  Hanover,  Germany;  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  German  National  Teachers’ 
Association. 

Bardoux,  A.,  in  Paris,  France,  Nov.  23;  b.  in  Bouges  in  1829;  a  French  statesman; 
was  minister  of  education  in  1876;  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Moral  Sciences. 

Bertie,  Domenico,  in  Rome,  in  April;  b.  in  Cumiana,  Italy,  in  1820;  secured  an 
education  with  great  difficulty ;  became  professor  in  the  normal  school  at  Novara ; 
was  elected  to  the  Chamber  from  Savigliano  in  1850;  became  and  remained  for 
ten  years  professor  of  philosophy  in  the  University  of  Turin ;  was  chosen  min¬ 
ister  of  public  instruction  first  in  1866,  and  served  several  other  terms ;  was  also 
minister  of  agriculture,  industry,  and  commerce  in  the  cabinets  of  Cairoli  and 
of  Depretis;  was  professor  of  philosophy  in  the  university  of  the  new  capital, 
1871-77 ;  he  became  a  senator  in  1895.  He  was  the  author  of  several  publica¬ 
tions  on  educational  and  historical  subjects. 

Bestuzhev-Rynmin,  Konstantin  Nikolaevich,  in  Jan.;  b.  at  Kudreshkaya,  Russia, 
in  1829;  was  educated  at  the  local  gymnasia  and  at  the  University  of  Moscow; 
was  instructor  of  corps  of  cadets ;  was  occupied  with  literary  and  editorial  work 
until  1865,  when  he  became  professor  of  Russian  History  in  the  University  of  St. 
Petersburg.  He  wrote  a  History  of  Russia. 

Blecker,  C.,  in  Frankfort  on  the  Main,  Prussia,  Germany,  June  5;  teacher  and 
member  of  the  city  council. 

Brunnert,  D.,  in  Rudolstadt,  Germany,  July  30;  principal  of  the  burgher  school 
and  author  of  a  number  of  text-books, 

Burckhardt,  Jakob,  in  Switzerland,  Aug.  8;  b.  there  in  1818;  was  educated  in 
Berlin  under  Ranke  and  Ftanz  Kugler ;  from  1844  until  1893,  with  the  exception 
of  the  years  1855-58,  when  he  was  professor  of  history  in  the  Zurich  Polytechnic 
School,  he  occupied  the  same  chair  at  Basel.  He  was  the  author  of  several 
works  on  history. 

Conat,  Auguste,  July,  1898;  b.  Nov.  30,  1846;  graduate  of  l’Ecole  Normale  Sup6- 
rieur ;  was  professor  first  in  a  lycde ;  after  in  the  faculty  of  letters,  Bordeaux,  and 
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"became  rector  of  the  University  of  Bordeaux,  which  position  he  held  at  the  time 
of  his  death. 

Deltzer,  Stubba,  in  West  Prussia,  Germany,  Jan.  8;  a  noted  teacher. 

Diesterweg,  Julius,  M.  D.,  in  Wiesbaden,  Germany,  Jan.  25;  son  of  Ad.  Diester¬ 
weg;  a  privy  councillor. 

Faike,  Jakob,  in  Vienna,  Austria,  June  12;  b.  in  Ratzeburg,  Germany,  in  1825; 
studied  at  the  universities  of  Erlangen  and  Gottingen ;  taught  in  the  gymnasium 
of  Hildesheim;  was  a  tutor  of  Prince  Solms-Braunsfels ;  gave  his  attention  to 
antiquarian  research;  was  conservator  of  the  Nuremberg  German  Museum;  cus¬ 
todian  and  in  1885  director  of  the  Austrian  Museum.  He  wrote  extensively  on 
historical  subjects. 

Fourtou,  M.  de,  in  Paris,  France,  Dec.  6;  b.  in  Riberac  in  1836;  a  French  states¬ 
man;  was  minister  of  public  instruction,  worship,  and  fine  arts,  1873-77. 

Freier,  F.,  in  Prussia,  Germany,  Mar.  5;  a  noted  teacher. 

Fresenius,  Carl  Remigius,  in  Wiesbaden,  Germany,  June  11;  b.  in  Frankfort-on- 
the-Main  in  1818;  studied  in  the  University  of  Bonn  and  in  a  private  laboratory; 
was  professor  of  physics,  chemistry,  and  technology  in  the  Agricultural  Institute 
at  Wiesbaden;  founded  iu  1848  his  famous  laboratory,  added  a  school  of  phar¬ 
macy  in  1860,  and  a  bacteriological  laboratory  in  1895.  He  wrote  extensively  on 
his  subjects. 

Gabriel,  C.,  in  Posen,  Germany,  June  19;  school  superintendent  and  author  of  pop¬ 
ular  German  readers. 

Gkika,  Prince  Ion,  in  Bucharest,  Roumania,  May  4;  b.  in  1817 ;  was  active  in  poli¬ 
tics  at  various  times ;  was  professor  of  mathematics  and  political  economy  in 
the  University  of  Jassy;  a  member  of  the  Roumania  Academy,  and  a  voluminous 
writer. 

Goiir,  Reinhold,  in  Dantzic,  Prussia,  June  28;  president  of  the  West  Prussia  Teach¬ 
ers'  Association. 

Gremaud,  Abbi  Jean,  May  20;  professor  of  history  in  the  University  of  Freiburg, 
Switzerland. 

Gressler,  Julius,  in  Barmen,  Prussia,  Dec.  26;  school  principal  and  president  Pro- 
Arincial  Teachers’  Association. 

Hempel,  Dr.,  in  Leipzig,  Saxony,  Germany,  Dec.  31;  superintendent  of  schools. 

Hiebsch,  Joseph,  in  Karlsbad,  May  7 ;  teacher  of  music  in  a  Vienna  normal  school. 

Hirzel,  Dr.  Ludwig,  June  1;  professor  of  German  literature  in  the  University  of 
Bern. 

Hug,  Adam,  June  8;  teacher  in  the  normal  school  at  Unterstrass,  Zurich,  Switzer¬ 
land;  advocate  of  Herbartian  system  of  education. 

Joergensen,  Adolf  Ditley,  in  Oct. ;  b.  in  Gravenstein,  Schleswig,  June  11,  1840; 
was  educated  at  Flensburg  and  at  the  University  of  Copenhagen ;  was  a  teacher 
in  the  grammar  school  at  Flensburg;  was  the  keeper  of  the  Royal  Danish 
Archives  for  years. 

Joseph,  Brother,  in  Paris,  in  Jan.;  b.  in  St.  Etienne,  France,  Mar.  30,  1823;  was 
educated  at  the  Institute  of  Christian  Brothers;  was  a  teacher  in  the  Christian 
Brothers’ schools ;  director  of  the  Rue  Cloitre,  St.  Merri,  communal  school;  in 
1844  founded  the  demipensionnat  of  Rue  St.  Antoine,  known  as  the  commercial 
school;  was  an  inspector  of  Christian  Brothers’  schools  in  several  departments, 
1868-74;  became,  at  the  last  date,  assistant  to  the  superior  general  of  the  order, 
and  for  ten  years  was  a  member  of  the  superior  council  of  public  instruction  in 
France. 

Kaiser,  Dr.  Victor,  Sept.  30;  professor  of  philosophy  in  Solothurn,  Switzerland. 

Kenngott,  A.  L.,  in  Lugano,  Italy,  Mar.  14;  imofessor  Jn  the  Polytechnic  at  Zurich, 
Switzerland. 

Kothe,  Bernhard;  a  very  successful  music  teacher  and  normal  school  teacher  in 
Breslau,  Silesia,  Prussia,  Germany. 
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Land,  Prof.  J.  P.  N.,  Apr.  30;  aged  63  years;  was  professor  of  classical  and  oriental 
languages  at  the  University  of  Amsterdam;  occupied  the  chair  of  logic  and 
metaphysics  at  Leyden,  and  was  rector  of  Leyden  University. 

Lansky,  D.,  iu  July;  principal  of  the  high  school  at  Dresden,  Germany,  and  editor 
of  the  Saxon  School  Gazette. 

Lehmann,  Dr.,  in  Bern,  Switzerland,  in  Jan. ;  at  the  age  of  90  years,  when  educa¬ 
tional  director  in  Bern,  framed  the  liberal  school  law  of  1856. 

Lober,  Georg,  in  Nuremberg,  Germany,  in  Apr. ;  was  a  school  inspector. 

Lutz,  Johann  Heinrich,  Nov.  27;  primary  teacher  in  Zuri eh,  Switzerland;  was 
famous  as  a  methodician. 

Marquardsen,  Heinrich,  in  Erlangen,  in  Nov.;  b.  in  Schleswig,  Get.  26,  1826;. 
became  privatdocent  in  Heidelberg  in  1856,  and  in  1861  was  called  to  Erlangen  as 
professor  of  German  public  law;  was  a  member  of  the  Institute  of  International 
Law  from  its  foundation ;  was  a  member  of  the  Bavarian  Chamber,  1869-93,  and 
a  member  of  the  Reichstag. 

Meyer,  Dt.  Juergen  Bona,  in  Bonn,  Germany,  June  30;  b.  in  Hamburg  in  1829; 
became  privatdocent  in  the  University  of  Berlin  in  1862;  and  in  1866  was  called 
to  the  University  of  Bonn,  where  he  taught  until  his  death ;  was  active  in  behalf 
of  the  common  school  and  founded  the  Liberal  Teachers’  Association  of  Rhine¬ 
land  and  Westphalia. 

Muller,  D.,in  Berlin,  Germany,  Dec.  20;  was  a  school  inspector. 

Oertel,  Dr.  Max  Josef,  in  Munich,  Germany,  July  19;  b.  in  Dillingen,  Bavaria, 
Mar.  20,  1835;  studied  philology  and  history  at  Munich;  studied  medicine  and 
science  later,  and  in  1860  became  assistant  to  Professor  von  Pfenfer;  became 
professor  of  laryngology  at  Munich  in  1867. 

Pecaut,  Felix,  at  Orthez  (France),  July  30,  1898;  was  appointed  by  Jules  Ferry, 
1880,  to  the  important  position  of  director  of  studies  in  the  Superior  Normal 
School  for  women  at  Fontenay -aux-Roses,  which  he  held  till  October,  1896; 
was  also  inspector-general  of  public  instruction  and  a  member  of  the  superior 
council  of  public  instruction,  and  belonged  to  the  editorial  corps  of  the  Revue 
Pedagogique.  He  exercised  a  powerful  influence  by  the  elevation  of  his  charac¬ 
ter,  the  wide  range  of  his  knowledge  and  observation,  and  the  charm  of  his 
lessons  and  writings. 

Petzold,  W.,  July  24;  professor  in  Braunschweig,  Germany;  was  one  of  the  most 
noted  German  geographers. 

Preyer,  Dr.  Thierry  Wilhelm,  in  Wiesbaden,  July  15;  b.  on  the  island  of  Malta 
in  1841;  studied  in  Bonn,  Berlin,  Heidelberg,  Vienna,  and  Paris;  became  pro¬ 
fessor  of  physiology  at  Jena;  later  in  Berlin.  He  was  the  author  of  several 
publications  on  scientific  subjects. 

Rebsamen,  Johann  Ulrich,  June  6;  principal  of  normal  school  at  Krenzlingen, 
Switzerland. 

Reschte,  F.,  Nov.  8;  was  principal  of  school  in  Berlin,  Germany,  and  president  of 
the  Society  of  Teachers  of  Girls’  Schools. 

Richter;  Albrecht,  in  Vienna,  Mar.  3;  b.  in  Bohemia  in  1845;  principal  of  a  girls’ 
high  school  at  Leipzig,  Germany ;  was  for  many  years  editor  of  the  Practical 
Schoolman  and  the  Pedagogical  Annual.  He  was  prominent  as  a  lawyer  and 
politician. 

Riehl,  Wilhelm  Heinrich  von,  in  Munich,  Nov.  16;  b.  in  Biebrich  in  1823;  studied 
theology  at  various  universities  and  pursued  historical  studies  at  Giessen;  was 
a  journalist  until  1853,  when  he  was  appointed  by  King  Maximilian  professor  of 
history  at  the  University  of  Munich ;  in  1885,  still  retaining  his  professorship, 
he  became  director  of  the  National  Museum  and  conservator  of  Bavarian  monu¬ 
ments  of  art  and  antiquities.  He  composed  and  published  several  mnsieal  works 
and  wrote  extensively  on  historical  subjects. 

Rittershaus,  Emil,  in  Barmen,  Germany,  Mar.  8;  was  a  friend  of  popular  educa¬ 
tion  and  one  of  the  best  of  Germany’s  modern  poets. 
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Sachs,  Dr.  Julius  von,  in  Wurzburg,  Bavaria,  Germany;  b.  in  Breslau,  Prussia,  in 
1832;  professor  of  botany  at  the  University  of  Freiburg,  and  he  occupied  the 
same  position  at  Wurzburg  from  1868.  He  wrote  extensively. 

Salis,  Friedrich,  in  Pankow,  Germany;  formerly  editor  of  Pedagogische  Zeitung. 

Sanders,  Daniel,  in  New  Strelitz,  Germany,  Mar.  11;  a  noted  philologist  and 
author  of  a  German  dictionary. 

Sciiottle,  F.,  in  Stuttgart,  Germany;  school  principal  and  member  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  German  National  Teachers’  Association. 

Schumann,  Albert,  Feb.  25;  professor  in  Aarau,  Switzerland. 

Sperk,  Franz,  Feb.  11 ;  organized  the  German  schools  in  Prague,  Austria,  and  became 
royal  inspector  of  schools ;  was  principal  of  the  German  burgher  school  in  Prague. 

Steeg,  Jules,  at  Paris,  May  4,  1898.  He  was  educated  for  the  ministry  and  was 
for  a  time  pastor  of  a  church  in  the  department  of  the  Gironde.  He  was  an 
ardent  patriot  and  supported  the  Republic  from  the  outset  by  his  voice  and  pen, 
and  resigned  his  pastorate  that  he  might  more  fully  devote  himself  to  the  cause 
of  popular  liberty.  He  represented  the  Gironde  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
1881-89,  and  during  this  time  composed  a  series  of  works  on  moral  and  civic 
instruction  for  the  use  of  schools.  He  was  chairman  of  the  committee  that 
drew  up  the  school  law  of  1886.  In  1889  he  was  appointed  inspector-general  of 
public  instruction  and  director  of  the  Musee  Pedagogique;  represented  his 
Government  at  the  Chicago  Exposition  in  1893,  and  in  1896  succeeded  M.  Pecaut 
as  director  of  studies  in  the  Superior  Normal  School  of  Fontenay-aux-Roses. 
He  was  distinguished  equally  as  an  administrator,  lecturer,  and  writer. 

Steenstrup,  Prof.  Japetus,  in  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  in  July;  b.  in  Yang  in  1813; 
was  professor  of  mineralogy  and  botany  at  the  Academy  of  Soro,  1841-45;  was 
professor  of  zoology  in  the  University  of  Copenhagen,  1845-85.  He  was  widely 
known  by  his  writings  and  research. 

Stander,  Johannes,  in  Berlin,  Germany,  Feb.  2;  ministerial  councilor  of  education. 

Strauber,  Emil,  July  28,  principal  of  school  in  Elbing,  Germany;  was  an  agitator 
for  teachers’  pension  laws. 

Tschudi,  Peter,  Aug.  24;  director  of  the  Pestalozzi-Foundation  in  Zurich, 
Switzerland. 

Tunner,  Peter,  June  13;  b.  in  1808;  was  a  founder  and  first  professor,  in  1840,  of 
the  School  of  Mines  in  Leoben,  Styria.  He  was  well  known  on  account  of  his 
discoveries  in  the  metallurgy  of  steel  and  for  his  treatises  on  the  same  subject. 

Vaciierot,  Etienne,  in  Paris,  July  30;  b.  in  Langes  in  1809;  was  educated  at  the 
Paris  Normal  School;  was  professor  of  philosophy  at  different  colleges  in  the 
provinces;  became  in  1837  assistant  of  Victor  Cousin  in  the  Normal  School; 
was  involved  in  the  political  changes;  succeeded  Cousin  in  the  Academy  of 
Moral  Sciences  in  1868. 

Yallauri,  Professor,  in  Turin,  Italy,  Sept.  2,  in  his  94th  year;  professor  in  Turin 
University;  was  considered  one  of  the  greatest  authorities  on  the  Latin  lan¬ 
guage;  was  a  representative  of  the  “rhetorical”  as  distinguished  from  the  “sci¬ 
entific”  school  of  classical  philology  and  scholarship. 

Vater,  F.,  in  Berlin,  Germany,  May  10,  privy  councilor  in  the  department  of  education. 

Wattenbach,  Wilhelm,  in  Frankfort,  Sept.  20;  b.  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  in  1820; 
after  leaving  the  university  he  was  occupied  in  historical  research;  became  pro¬ 
fessor  of  history  in  the  University  of  Heidelberg  in  1862;  he  published  a  large 
number  of  works  on  historical  subjects. 

Wiesner,  Karl  Otto,  Oct.  3;  director  of  music  in  the  Normal  School  at  St.  Gall, 
Switzerland. 

Wlotzka,  R.,  in  Danzig,  Germany,  June  4;  principal  of  a  school  and  president  of 
the  Provincial  Teachers’  Association. 

Wyss,  Victor,  in  April;  school  principal  in  Solothurn,  Switzerland. 

Zemle,  C.,  in  Friedrichsfeld,  Germany,  in  June;  school  principal. 

Zollikofer,  Rev.  Robert,  Aug.  5;  principal  of  girls’  school  at  Romanshorn, 
Switzerland. 


CHAPTER 

STATISTICS  OF  ELEMENTAKY  EDIT- 


Countries. 

Date  of  report. 

1 

2 

1 

Austria-Hungary. . 

1895 

2 

Austria . 

1895 

3 

Hungary . 

1892 

4 

Belgium . 

1896 

5 

Bulgaria.... . 

1896 

c 

France . . . 

1898 

8 

Germany . 

1895-96 

9 

Als  ace-Lor- 
raine  (im¬ 
perial  posses¬ 
sion). 

1891 

10 

Anhalt  (duchy). 

1891 

11 1 

Baden  (grand 
duchy). 

1894 

12 

Bavaria  (king¬ 
dom)  . 

1895 

13 

Bremen  (free 
city). 

1897 

14 

Brunswick 

(duchy). 

1891 

15 

Hamburg  (free 
city). 

1898 

16 

Hessia  (grand 
duchy). 

1891 

17 

Lippe  (princi¬ 
pality). 

1891 

18 

Liibeck  (free 
city). 

1896 

19 

Mecklenburg- 

Schwerin 

(grandduchy) 

1891 

20 

Mecklenburg- 
Strel  itz 
(grandduchy) 

1891 

21 

Oldenburg 

(grandduchy) 

1891 

22 

Prussia  (king¬ 
dom). 

1896 

23 

Reuss,  jr.  line 
(principality) 

1891 

24 

Reuss,  sen.  line 

1891 

25 

(principality) 
Sax  e  -  A 1 1  e  n- 
burg (duchy) . 

1891 

26 

Saxe  -  Goburg- 
Gotha  (duchy) 

1891 

27 

Saxe-Mei  n  in- 
1  gen  (duchy). 

1891 

Average  at¬ 
tendance. 

H um  her  of  teach  ers . 

Total. 

Ratio  to  en¬ 

rollment. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

7 

8 

9 

IO 

SI 

. 

87.5! 

94, 381 

23,  674 

118,  055 

90 

67, 915 

18,  087 

86,  002 

85 

26,  466 

5,  587 

32,  053 

1 

7,  695 

7,  332 

15,  027 

. 

1 . 

6, 851 

1,  422 

8,  273 

151 

.,  563 

90 

90 

2,  703 

2,  303 

5,  006 

90 

897 

93 

980 

90 

5,  503 

. 

90 

17,  953 

6,  299 

24,  252 

90 

484 

135 

619 

I 

90 

1,  049 

1,  049 

90 

1,720 

1,368 

3,  088 

. 

90 

2,  467 

324 

2,791 

90 

473 

1 

90 

236 

136 

372 

90 

1,912 

145 

2,057 

!  90 

355 

355 

SO 

960 

960 

90 

81, 762 

10, 299 

92, 061 

90 

290 

18 

308 

90 

215 

7 

220 

90 

500 

500 

90 

580 

90 

589 

589 

1 

Enrollment  in  elementary 
schools. 


3,  046, 
1,  678, 

1,  368, 

392, 

246, 


o  o 
o  s 

‘I  l 

fi  Pn 


930  2,  8S9, 110  5,  936,  040  14.  3 
212,1,660,220  3,338,432:14.0 

718:1,228,890!  2,  597,  608[l5. 0 

838 

411 


339, 224 


752,  062 
101,1941  o347,605 
231,  940 


b  5,  533,  511 


22, 

160, 

541, 

12, 

34, 

44, 

94, 

12, 

7, 

43, 


7,  726 


22, 

160, 

546, 

12, 

34, 

50, 

98, 

11, 

7, 

41, 


229,  628 


549 

422 

010 

991 

329 

977 

I 

210 

474 

024 

142 

,583 


18.0 

14.0 


45 
320 
1,  087 
25 
69 
95 
192 
23 

14 
84 

15 


,222  16.  0 

| 

644  19.2 

■ 

792  20.  0 


627  13.0 

I 

000  17.0 


738  14.  0 

I 

812  19.  4 
595  18.  3 
627  17.  5 


29,  851  60,  401 


3,160,  73713, 180,530 


14.  6 

16.  0 

17.0 


9,  702 
5,  417 
14,  439 
16,  581 


9,  801 
5,  571 
15, 186 
16,  922 


6,  341,  267  20.  0 
19,  503jl7.  0 
10,  988  17.  5 
29,  62517.3 
33,  503  16.2 
39,  59217.  7 


a  Includes  pupils  in  private  schools. 
b  Public  4,198,940,  private  1,334,571. 
c  Public  primary  only. 
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Current  expenditures. 

Population. 

Date  of  census. 

Chief  officer  of  education. 

Salaries. 

Incidentals. 

B 

o 

H 

Per  capita  of 
enrollment. 

Per  capita  of 
population. 

13 

13 

14  * 

15 

IS 

1* 

18 

19 

$18,  871,  019 

$6,  834,  841 

$25,  705,  850 

$4.  60 

$0.  62 

41,  358,  886 

1890 

Ho  imperial  office . . . 

14, 813, 156 

5, 495,  945 

20,  309, 101 

6.  83 

.  85 

23,  895,  413 

1890 

Count  von  Bylandt,bar.von  Rheidt, 

minister  of  public  instruction. 

4,  957,  863 

1,338,  895 

5,  396,  759 

2. 48 

.45 

17,  463,  473 

1890 

Dr.  J.  de  W lassies,  minister  of  pub¬ 

lic  instruction. 

6,  663,  705 

8.  85 

1.  02 

6,  495,  886j 

1896 

M.  F.  Schallert,  minister  of  the  in¬ 

terior  and  public  instruction. 

3.  310,  713 

1893 

M.  Iv.  Vazow,  minister  of  public 

1 

instruction. 

2, 185,  335; 

1890 

Bishop  H.  Y.  Sthyr,  minister  of 

public  instruction  and  ecclesias¬ 

tical  affairs. 

c37,  890, 173 

9.  02 

.  98 

38,  517,  975 

1 

1896 

M.  Georges  Leygues,  minister  of 

public  instruction  and  tine  arts. 

52,  246,  589 

1895 

Ho  imperial  office . 

d  624,  000 

2.  66 

.  39! 

1,  641,  220 

1895 

Herr  Richter,  director  of  public 

1 

instruction. 

332, 457 

7. 13 

1.  22 

293, 123 

1895 

Herr  Hiimelin,  president  depart¬ 

ment  of  public  instruction. 

d  869,  842 

2.  71 

.52 

1,  725,  470 

1895 

Dr.  AY.  Hokk,  minister  of  worship 

and  public  instruction. 

5,  869,  883 

5.  25 

1. 13 

5,  797,  414 

1895 

Herr  von  AYisbeck,  minister  of  wor 

ship  and  public  instruction. 

180,  000 

70,  000 

e  250,  000 

10.  00 

1.30 

196,  278 

1895 

Dr.  D.  Ehmck,  senator,  commis¬ 

sioner  of  public  instruction. 

294,  690 

4.27 

.  73 

433,  986 

1895 

Herr  G.  Spiess,  president  of  con¬ 

sistory. 

/ 1,740, 100 

17.  00, 

2.  55 

681, 632 

1895 

Dr.  J.  O.  Stammann,  senator,  presi¬ 

| 

dent  department  of  schools. 

1,  940,  826 

10.  06; 

1.  95 

1,  039,  388 

1895 

Herr  W.  Soldan,  president  depart¬ 

1 

I 

ment  of  schools. 

d  68,  640 

2.  91 

.  54! 

134,  617 

1895 

Dr.  Miesitschek  von  Wischkau, 

| 

minister  of  state. 

171,593 

50,  000 

221,  593 

15.15 

2.  65 

83,  324 

1895 

Dr.  Eschenburg,  senator,  commis¬ 

sioner  of  instruction. 

596,  886 

1895 

Herr  Giese,  president  of  consistory. 

101,  513 

1895 

Dr.  Piper,  president  of  consistory. . 

496,  423 

8.  20 

1. 48 

373,  739 

1895 

Herr  G.  F.  H.  A.  Flor,  minister  of 

worship  and  instruction. 

31,  871,  325 

12,  577,  049 

44,  248,  874 

7.  00 

1.40 

31,  849,  795 

1895 

Dr.  Bosse,  minister  of  worship,  in¬ 

struction,  and  medical  affairs. 

d  08,  497 

2.  91 

.57 

131,  469 

1895 

Herr  Graesel,  councilor  of  state. . . . 

72,  000 

6.  55 

1.  55 

67,  454i 

1895 

Herr  Schulze,  councilor  of  state. . . . 

180,  012 

1895 

Dr.  von  Heildorf,  minister  of  state. 

208,  724 

6.  27 

1.01 

216,  624 

1895 

Dr.  Ch.  Bauch,  councilor  of  state. . . 

246,  712 

6.  23 

1. 10 

1 

234,  005 

1895 

Dr.  F.  von  Heim,  minister  of  state. . 

d  From  state  only. 

e  From  state  and  communities  only,  exclusive  of  tuition  fees. 
/Including  tuition  fees. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 
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Siaiistics  of  elementary  education 


Countries. 


Germany— Cont’d. 

Saxe-  W  e  i  m  a  r 
(grand  duchy) 

Saxony  (king¬ 
dom). 

Schaumburg- 
Lippe  (prin¬ 
cipality). 

Scliwarzbu  rg- 
Rudolstadt 
(principality) 

Schwarzbur  g- 
Sondershau- 
sen  (princi¬ 
pality). 

Waldeck  (prin¬ 
cipality). 

Wiirttembe  r  g 
(kingdom). 

Great  Britain  and 
Ireland : 

England  and 
Wales. 

Scotland . 


Ireland . . 

Greece . 

Italy . . 

Netherlands 
Norway . 


Portugal. . 
Bou  mania 


Russia. 


Finland 
Servia . 


Spain. . . 
Sweden. 


Switzerland . 

British  India: 

Bengal . 

Bombay . 

Burmah  (up- 
p  e  r  and 
lower) . 

Madras . 


Mysore . 

Northwest 
Provinces 
and  Oudh. 


Enrollment  in  elementary 
schools. 


Girls. 

Total. 

4 

5 

1891 

1896 

1891 

1891 

1891 

1891 

1897 

1897 

1897 

1897 

1889 

1895- 96 

1896- 97 

1894 

1890 

1896- 97 

1896 

1898 
1893-94 

1895 

1896 

1895 

1888-89 

1897- 98 

1897-98 

1897-98 

1896- 97 

1897- 98 


29,  464 
397,  841 

3,389 

7,  380 

6,  479 

5,  625 
185,  090 


78,  815 


29,  463 
331,  267 


3,  369 


OS 
o  S 


53,  927:18.4 
729, 108  20.0 


6,  758  17.  3 

| 

7, 1871  14,57917.0 

j 

6,  484  12,  963  17. 1 

4,815  10,440  18.2 

208,538  393,628  19.0 


18,  986 


1,  296,  461  1,082.  888 
368,  405  340,  249 


2,  948,  274 


44,  238 
65,  846 


343,  883 

501,  ill 
133,  036 

653,  735 
77, 114 
258,  614 


831,  544 


37,  951 
11,  329 


270,  395 

74, 145 
9,535 

55,  903 
10,  564 
13,  449 


Average  at¬ 
tendance. 


5,  507,  039,17.  73  4,  488,  543  81.  5 


719,  934:17.  04 

I 

816,  001  17.  92 


97,  801 

2,  379,  347 
708,  654 
313,  064 

237, 791 
298,  283 

3,  779,  818 

/ c  177,  886 
l  82, 189 
77, 175 


4.02 
7.51 
14. 16 
15.  65 

4.71 
5. 10 


605,  389  84.  09 
521, 141  63.9 


3.  221, 
3.  33| 


1,356,136  7.72 
730,  259  14.  5" 


614,  278 

1, 156,  327 
e  575,  556 

/142,  571 


g  709,  638 
h  87,  678 
i  272,  063 


20.2 

3.  03 
2.13 

1.  87 

1.  99 
1.91 
.57 


Number  of  teachers 


1© 


1-1 


863 

I 

9,409  3,060 


19,  968  32,  544 
12,  763  5,  553 
4,374  2,021 


91, 105  22,  879 


86.6 


932 

929 


,914 


1, 188 
576 


872 

12,  496 

126 

263 

264 

247 

5,030 

L30, 

16,  098 

13,  00 

1,  Gil 

52,  512 
18,  316 
6,  395 


5,  411 

113,  984 

2, 120 

1,505 


15, 155 
4,746  12,660 


a  Prom  State  only. 

b  Amount  contributed  by  the  ministries  alone. 

c  In  ambulatory  schools;  it  is  stated  that  out  of  457,678  children  of  school  age  (7-15)  only  18,771 
were  not  in  school. 
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in  foreign  countries — Continued. 


Current  expenditures. 


13 


60,  864 

2,  496 

4,  284,  259 

!  1,428,087 

Botai. 

Per  capita  of 

enrollment. 

o  . 

v  r3 
l! 

Population. 

Date  of  census. 

14 

15 

16 

17 

as 

$388,  893 

$6.60 

$1.20 

338,  887 

1895 

6,  070,  786 

8.  30 

1.92 

3,783,014  1895 

a  2Q,  640 

4.37 

.78 

41,224  1895 

a  71,  584 

4.  91 

.83 

88,590 

1895 

a  63,  360 

4.  91 

.84 

78,  248 

1895 

a  55,  794 

5.  34 

.98 

57,  782 

1895 

al,  416,562 

3.  80 

.70 

2.  080,  898 

18S5 

51,  701,  540 

9.  38 

1.  66 

31,  055,  355 

1897 

7,  403,  067 

10.  28 

1.75 

4,  222,  784 

1897 

6,  374,  716 

7.  81 

1. 44 

4,  551,  631 

1897 

653,274 

'  6. 68 

-  27 

2,  433,  806 

1896 

12,164,244 

fi.nl 

.38 

31,  667,  946 

1898 

5,  644, 186 

1 

7. 96! 

1.12 

5,004,204 

1897 

2, 120, 197 

i  6.  77 j 

1.06 

2,  000,  917 

1891 

5,  049,  729 

1890 

1, 764, 121 

5.  91 

.30 

5,  800,  000 

1893 

b  3, 105,  860 

.83 

.02 

126,  411,736 

1897 

d  452,  555 

1  5.  50 

.17 

2,  520,  437 

1897 

532, 553 

6.90 

.23 

2,  312,  484 

1S95 

17,  565,  632 

1887 

4,332,415 

1  5.93 

.86 

5,  009,  032 

1897 

5,712,  346 

9.  30 

1.  88 

3,  034,  464 

1894 

733, 140 

.68 

.02 

38, 114,  280 

1891 

L  005,  791 

1.74 

.03 

26,  966,  242 

1891 

138,  301 

.97 

.02 

7,  605,  560 

1891 

817,809 

1.15 

.02 

35,  630,  440 

1891 

102,  368 

1- 16 

.02 

4,  581,  029 

1891 

418,  762 

1.53 

1 

.01 

46,  905,  085 

1891 

Chief  officer  of  education. 


19 


Herr  K.  von  Pawel,  councilor  of 
state. 

Dr.  K.  D.  P.  von  Seydewitz,  min¬ 
ister  of  worship  and  public  in¬ 
struction. 

Herr  Bomers,  president  of  consis¬ 
tory. 

Herr  Hanthal,  councilor  of  state . .. . 

Herr  H.  Petersen,  minister  of  state. 


Baron  von  Hadeln,  president  of 
consistory. 

Dr.  von  Sarwey,  minister  of  state  . . 


{Committee  of  council  on  educa¬ 
tion  :  Vice-presidentfor  England, 
Sir  John  Gorst ;  'vice-president 
for  Scotland,  Lord  Balfour,  of 
Burleigh. 

Commissioners  of  national  educa¬ 
tion  in  Ireland. 

M.  Triantaphylakos,  minister  of 
interior  worship  and  instruction. 
Signor  Guido  Baecelli,  minister  of 
public  instruction. 

Dr.  H.  G.  Borgesius,  minister  of 
the  interior. 

V.  A.  Wexelsen,  minister  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  affairs  and  public  in¬ 
struction. 

Senor  J.  L.  de  Castro,  premier  and 
minister  of  the  interior. 

H.  Spiro  Harst,  minister  of  public 
instruction  and  ecclesiastical 
affairs. 

M.  Boigolepoff,  minister  of  public 
instruction. 

fDr.  L.  Lindelof,  director-general  in 
\  charge  of  schools. 

M.  And.  Georgevitch,  minister  of 
public  instruction  and  ecciesias 
tical  affairs. 

Senor  Date,  minister  of  interior 
H.  L.  A.CIaeson,  minister  of  edu 
cation  and  ecclesiastical  affairs 
Ho  federal  office . 


Mr.  E.  Giles,  director  of  public  in 
struction. 

Hon.  John  Van  Someren  Pope,  di 
rector  of  public  in  struction. 

Hon.  D.  Duncan,,  director  of  public 
instruction. 

Hon.  J.  Bhabha,  inspector-general 
of  education. 

Hon.  T.  C.  Lewis,  director  of  pub¬ 
lic  instruction, 


d  For  elementary  and  normal  schools. 
e  Also  in  private  elementary  schools,  64,556. 
/  Also  in  private  elementary  schools,  111,677. 


g  Also  in  private  elementary  schools,  104. 1 54. 
h  Also  in  private  elementary  schools,  23,981. 
i  Also  in  private  elementary  schools,  40,230. 
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Statistics  of  elementary  education 


Countries. 

Date  of  report. 

Enrollment  in  elementar 
schools. 

y 

Average  at¬ 
tendance. 

N umber  of  teachers . 

OD 

O 

M 

Girls. 

Total. 

Patio  to  total 
population. 

Total. 

Patio  to  en¬ 

rollment. 

Men. 

s 

o 

* 

Total. 

1 

3 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

iO 

11 

56 

1897  98 

167,  544 

13, 850 

a  181, 394 

0.  80 

57 

Japan  . 

1896 

2,  533,  272 

1,344,709 

3,  877,  981 

9.08 

3,  046, 150 

78.  55 

68,  285 

7,  808 

76,  093 

58 

1897 

122, 186 

8.  00 

5,  347 

Hope. 

59 

1893 

210, 399 

2. 16 

15, 983 

60 

1897 

10,  075 

9, 147 

19, 222 

3.5 

61 

1896  97 

15,  798 

16.  09 

9,  999 

63.  29 

384 

62 

. 

1896 

37,  987 

24.  96 

23  247 

61. 11 

1,  093 

63 

Hew  Brunswick  . . . 

•  1898 

31,  080 

29,  673 

60,  753 

18.  91 

33,  933 

55.85 

1,864 

64 

1896 

12,  796 

433 

tories. 

.... 

1 

65 

1897 

100,  847 

22.  39 

54,  922  54.  46 

2,  485 

68 

1897 

441, 157 

1 

20.  86 

248.  548  56.  34 

2,690 

5,  686 

8,  376 

67 

Prince  Edward  Is¬ 

1896 

12, 145 

9,  993 

22, 138 

20.  29 

13,  412 

60.  58 

324 

245 

569 

land. 

68 

Quebec . 

1896  97 

b  197,  993 

13.  30 

139, 876 

70.  60 

5,  628 

69 

Newfoundland 

1894 

35,  501 

17.3 

| 

70 

Mexico . . 

1894 

361,  201 

195,  505 

556,  706 

4.41 

1  *' 

71 

Bermuda . 

1896 

1,  219 

7.  71 

72 

Jamaica . 

1897 

98,  559 

14.  65 

58,  411  59.  61 

73 

Trinidad . . 

1894 

20,  621 

9.  36 

13.  297  64.  48 

74 

Cuba . 

1889-90 

30, 994 

1.  90 

75 

Costa  Pica . 

1897 

21,  913 

9.  01 

17,  153 

S2.  83 

357 

447 

784 

76 

Guatemala, . 

1895 

39,  411 

24,  604 

75,  020 

4.  88 

77 

Nicaragua . 

1894 

20,  000 

5.  26 

78 

Salvador . 

1893 

16,  663 

12, 764 

29,  427 

3.  66 

453 

340 

i 

793 

79 

Argentine . 

1897 

269, 954 

6.  82 

2,  967 

6,  2S9 

9,  256 

80 

Bolivia . 

1897 

d  36,  690 

1.  81 

81 

Brazil . . . 

1889 

300,  000 

2.  09 

82 

Chile . 

1897 

53,  784 

55,  274 

109, 058 

4.  02 

65,  507 

60. 06 

746 

1,  522 

2,  268 

83 

Colombia, _ 

1894 

89,  000 

2.  29 

84 

Ecuador _ 

1894 

76,  878 

6.04 

1,666 

85 

Paraguay. . . 

1896 

23,  000 

3.  83 

j. 

680 

J 

a  Also  in  private  elementary  schools,  42,493. 
b  Also  99,395  in  model  schools  and  academies. 
c  From  public  grant  only;  tuition  fees  also  chargea. 
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in  foreign  countries — Continued. 


Current  expenditures. 

1 

fig 

Ij 

P 

o 

1 

Chief  officer  of  education. 

* 

as 

c*-, 

1 

<b 

1 

Total. 

t-i  a 

o  3 

P4 

n 

* 

42 

0 

ft 

O 

P4 

O 

3 

fi 

ia 

13 

14 

15 

tii 

17 

IS 

29 

$612,  363 

$3. 37 

$0.  03 

20,  866,  847 

1891 

Mr.  W.  A.  Bell,  officiating  director 
of  public  instruction. 

$4, 107,  909 

$3,  623,  668 

7,  731,  577 

945,482 

1.99 

7.  92 

.18 

.62 

42,  708,  264 

1,  527,  224 

1896 

1891 

Mr.  Hamao  Arata,  minister  of 
state  for  education. 

Mr.  Thomas  Muir, superintendent- 
general  of  education. 

9,  734, 405 

1897 

Hussein  Pacha  Fakhry,  minister 
of  public  works  and  public  in¬ 

221, 193 

11.  50 

.41 

543, 913 

1891 

struction. 

Mr.  Itobert  Russell,  superintend¬ 
ent-inspector  of  schools. 

220,  810 

13.  90 

2.  24 

98, 173 

1891 

Hon.  James  Baker,  minister  of  ed¬ 
ucation. 

714,  049 

18.  79 

4.68 

152,  506 

1891 

Hon.  J.  D.  Cameron,  minister  of 
education. 

483,  829 

7.  96 

1.50 

321,  263 

1891 

Hon.  James  R.  Inch,  chief  superin¬ 
tendent  of  education. 

274,  648 

21.  46 

Hon.  D.  J.  Goggin,  superintendent 
of  education. 

1.79 

450,  396 

1891 

810,  676 

8.  03 

Hon.  A.  H.Mackay,.superintendent 
of  education. 

3,  913,  501 

8.  87 

1.84 

2, 114,  321 

1891 

Hon.  G.  W.  Ross,  minister  of  edu¬ 
cation. 

153,  316 

6.  92 

1.40 

109,  078' 

1891 

Hon.  D.  J.  MacLeod,  superintend¬ 
ent  of  education. 

1,  523,  807 

7. 70 

1.00 

1,  488,  535 

1891 

M.  Boucher  de  la  B  rub  re,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  education. 

147,  544 

4.15 

.73 

202,  040' 
12,  619,959i 

1891 

1895 

J.  Baranda,  minister  of  justice  and 
public  instruction. 

7,771 

6.  37 

.49 

15,  794 

1895 

Mr.  George  Simpson,  secretary  to 
the  board  of  education. 

c 239, 135 

2.  42 

| 

.35 

672,  762 

1894 

Mr.  T.  Capper,  superintending  in¬ 
spector  of  schools. 

113,  078 

;  5.48 

.51 

220,  285 

1,  631,  696 
243,  205 

1891 

Mr.  K.  Gervase  Bushe,  inspector 
of  schools. 

553, 335 

17.85 

;  .  34 

1894 

164,  946 

,  7.53 

!  .68 

1892 

Senor  Pedro  Perez  Zeledon,  minis¬ 

ter  of  foreign  affairs,  ecclesias¬ 
tical  affairs,  public  instruction, 
charities,  and  justice. 

Sefior  Domingo  Morales,  minister 
of  public  instruction. 

Dr.  M.  C.  Matus,  minister  of  public 
instruction. 

1,535,  632 

1897 

380,  000 

1895 

I 

j 

803,  534 

1894 

Dr.  Carlos  Bonilla,  minister  of  i 

j . 

charities  and  public  instruction. 

9,  650, 000 

35.74 

2.  44 

3,  954,  911 

1895 

Dr.  O.  Magnasco,  minister  of  jus¬ 
tice;  Senor  O.  Esquia,  secretary 

1893 

2,  019,  549 

of  state  for  public  instruction. 

T.  Valdivieto,  minister  of  public  i 
instruction,  colonies,  telegraphs,  j 

14,  333,  915 

1890 

public  works,  and  industries. 

Dr.  Amaro  Cavalcanti,  minister  of 
interior  and  justice. 

1 

838,  893 

7.  69 

.30 

2,  712, 145 

1895 

Sefior  Carlos  Palacios  Zapata,  min-  i 
ister  of  justice  and  public  in¬ 

3,  878,  600 

1881 

struction. 

Senor  Tomas  Herrian,  minister  of 

. 

public  instruction. 

Senor  Bel.  Alban  Mestanza,  min¬ 
ister  of  foreign  affairs,  justice, 

1,  271,  861 

public  instruction,  and  immigra- 

c381,  964 

16.  61 

.64 

600,  000 

1897 

Senor  Mateo  Collar,  minister  of 

justice,  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and 
public  instruction. 

d Includes  pupils  in  private  schools. 

e  Expenditures  by  the  higher  council  for  educational  purposes. 
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Statistics  of  elementary  education 


Enrollment  in  elementary 
schools. 


1889-90  . . 


1897 


1891 

1897 

1895 

1897 

1897 

1897 

1897 

1897 

1897 

1897 


8,017 


276  2.03 


23,896  21, 718!  45,614  5.51 


6,  505 


Average  at¬ 
tendance. 


Numberof  teachers. 


100,026!  4.30 
14,  522|i;3.'  32 
18,  207  4.  89j 

I  I 

226,  157117.24  148,381.65.6 

I  j 

85,  229  18.  02  59,  748  70.  1 

I  l 

61,643  17.27  41,560  67.45 

I 

210,95117.9  j  140,  463  69.  5 
12,  262  7.  76  8,  976  73 

132,197  18.79  110,993  83.9 

21,763  14.8  12,024  55.25 


1© 

258 

800 


2,332  2, 110 
825  1,000 

404!  797 

| 

1,802  2,815 
142  234 


i  i 

810 

1,043 


507 


4/492 
1,  825 
1,201 
4,  617 
367 
3,628 


for  buildings,  books,  etc.,  and  for  scholarships  'which  were  included 
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in  foreign  countries — Conti n  u e d . 


Current  expenditures. 

CM 

a 

w 

s  a 

"  a 

<S  o 

P 

a 

© 

Chief  officer  of  education. 

a 

a,  a 

ft  <3 

Cm 

3 

3 

o  'o 

21 

a 

ft 

© 

a 

m 

H 

H 

®  ft 

O 

Ph 

a 

P 

13 

14 

15 

1 6 

17 

18 

19 

2,  621,  844 

1876 

Dr.  Jos6  L.  Loayza,  president,  min¬ 
ister  of  .justice,  ecclesiastical  af¬ 

$700,  018 

$15.  34 

$0. 84 

827,  485 

1897 

fairs,  and  public  instruction. 

J".  Varela,  minister  of  agriculture,  ! 

industry,  public  instruction,  and 
public  works. 

Dr.  B.  Mosquera,  minister  of  pub¬ 
lic  instruction. 

483,  232 

4.  83 

.21 

2,  323,  527 

1891 

207,  637 

14.  29 

1.94 

109,  020 

1896 

Hon.  Henry  E.  Cooper,  minister  of 
public  instruction. 

a  50, 465 

2.71 

.14 

371,  665 

1891 

Mr.  D.  <T.  Anderson,  superintend¬ 
ent  of  schools. 

b  3,  365,  042 

14.  87 

2. 56 

1,311,440 

1897 

| 

Hon.  M.  <7.  Garrard,  minister  of 

public  instruction. 

1,  035,  742 

12. 15 

2.  44 

422,  941 

1897 

1 

Mr.  D.  H.  Dalrymple,  secretary  for 
public  instruction. 

657,  920 

10.  67 

1.84 

356,  835 

,1897 

Hon.  John  A.  Coekburn,  minister 

controlling  education. 

Hon.  A.  J.  Peacock,  minister  of  j 

c  2,  915, 690 

13.  82 

2.  47 

1, 177,  444 

1897 

public  instruction. 

Hon.  G.  Han  dell,  minister  of  edu¬ 
cation  . 

279,  352 

22.  78 

1.  77 

157,  819 

,  1897 

2,  426,  489 

18.  35 

3.  44 

703,  360 

1896 

Hon.  W.  C.  Walker,  minister  of 
education. 

172,  870 

7.  94 

1.17 

146,  667 

1891 

1 

Hon.  E.  N.  C.  Braddon,  minister  of 
education. 

&  Includes  for  sites,  buildings,  etc.,  $412,659. 
c  Includes  for  permanent  improvements,  $63,674. 
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2355, 2359, 2373, 2386, 2399. 2412;  of  colleges  and 
universities,  1805-1847, 1852, 1872, 1890, 1898;  of 
colored  schools,  2485-2488;  of  commercial 
schools,  2452-2461,  2468;  of  defective  classes, 
2510-2512,  2513,  2515-2517,  2519,  2525-2526;  of 
kindergartens,  2542-2550,  2560,  2573;  of  law 
schools,  1917, 1930;  of  manual  training,  2422, 
2427,2438;  of  medical  schools,  1918,  1938;  of 
normal  schools,  1994-2010,  2012,  2020,  2032;  of 
nurse  training  schools,  1921, 1959;  of  phar¬ 
macy  schools,  1919,  1952;  of  reform  schools, 
2530-2532;  of  secondary  schools,  2053-2097, 
2141-2145,  2272,  2336;  of  State  school  system, 
Ixiv-xcvii;  of  theological  schools,  1916, 1924. 

Teachers’  certificates,  1670-1671. 

Keen,  Dora,  medical  inspection  of  schools,  1501- 
1502. 

Keen,  W.  W.,  medical  inspection  of  schools, 
1502-1503. 

Keith,  Thomas,  arithmetic  by,  840. 

Kellogg,  Martin,  report  on  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  1969. 

Kenngott,  A.  L.,  death,  2609. 

Kentucky,  Bible  reading  in  schools,  1552. 

College  presidents,  1265, 1270, 1273, 1278. 

Compulsory  attendance.  1695, 1686, 1700. 

Dental  laws,  1243, 1248. 

Laws  as  to  text-books,  897. 

Laws  for  incorporation  of  educational  insti¬ 
tutions,  1489. 

State  and  city  school  officers,  1255,  1258. 

State  normal  school  for  colored  persons, 
report  on,  1984. 

Statistics  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col¬ 
lege,  1972, 1986, 1987, 1989, 1990;  of  citv  schools, 
2846,  2347,  2:348-2355,  2360,  2373,  2386,  2399,  2407, 
2312;  of  colleges  and  universities,  1805-1847, 
1854,  1872,  1890;  of  colored  schools,  2481-2488, 
2490,  2500;  of  commercial  schools,  2452-2461, 
2460;  of  defective  classes,  2510-2512,  2513, 
2515-2517,  2519,  2525,  2526;  of  dental  schools, 

1919,  1948;  of  kindergartens,  2542-2551,  2560, 
2573;  of  law  schools,  1917,  1930;  of  manual 
training,  2420,  2432,  2424,  2430;  of  medical 
schools,  1918, 1938,  1944;  of  normal  schools, 
1994-2010,  2013,  2020,  2032;  of  nurse  training- 
schools,  1920,  1958;  of  pharmacy  schools, 

1920,  1852;  of  reform  schools,  2530-2532;  of 
secondary  schools,  2053-2097,  2145-2147.  2274, 
2336;  of  State  school  system,  lxiv-xcvii;  of 
theological  schools,  1916,  1924. 

Teachers’  certificates,  1671-1672. 


Kerl,  Simon,  arithmetic  by,  863. 

Kerney,  N.  J.,  arithmetic  by,  853. 

Keyes,  Emerson  W.,  superintendent  of  schools, 
New  York,  461-462. 

Death  and  sketch,  2593. 

Kimball,  A.  I.,  death  and  sketch,  2593. 

Kimball,  John,  death  and  sketch,  2594. 
Kimball,  Joseph  C.,  arithmetic  by,  861. 
Kimber,  Einrnor,  arithmetic  by,  818. 

Kim ber,  Joshua,  Protestant  Episcopal  Missions 
in  Alaska,  1764-1765. 

Kindergartens,  statistics,  2375-23S2,  2537-2579. 
King,  F.  H. ,  influence  on  schools  of  New  Jersey, 
467-469. 

Kingsbury,  John,  commissioner  of  schools, 
Rhode  Island,  405-406. 

Kinne,  William,  arithmetic  by,  819. 

Kirk,  John  R.,  Bible  reading  in  schools,  1556. 
Knightly  forms  of  physical  training,  521. 
Knights’  academies,  rise  of,  41. 

Knucky,  Albert  E.,  death  and  sketch,  2594. 
Kober,  George  M.,  on  higher  training  for 
military  surgery  and  sanitation,  1908-1911. 
Kothe,  Bernhard,  death,  2609. 


Lacroix,  S.  F.,  arithmetic  by,  translated,  823. 

Ladd,  George  E.,  report  on  Missouri  School  of 
Mines,  1974. 

Lambert,  Thomas  S.,  death  and  sketch.  2594. 

Lampson.  William,  death  and  sketch,  2594. 

Land,  J.  P.  N..  death.  2610. 

Lane,  George  M.,  death  and  sketch,  2594. 

Langston,  John  M.,  death  and  sketch,  2594. 

Lansky,  D„  death,  2610. 

Lapland,  commission  to,  1787-1796. 

Latin,  study  of,  in  early  German  schools,  8-9, 
14,  23. 

In  secondary  schools,  2046-2052,  2055, 2082, 2071, 
2078,  2087. 

Latin  city  schools,  in  middle  ages,  20-23. 

Latta,  W.  C.,  an  experimental  farm  for  young 
people,  1578-1582. 

Law,  women,  students  of,  652-655. 

Lawrence,  Charles  D.,  ari.nmetic  by,  861. 

Law  schools  in  Brazil,  1229. 

Statistics,  1905, 1917. 

Laws,  S.  S.,  Bible  chairs  at  universities,  1567. 

Laws,  medical,  in  the  several  States,  cxix. 

Lawyers  in  Japan,  1656. 

Leach,  Daniel,  arithmetic  by,  854. 

Leake,  Frederick,  death  and  sketch,  2595. 

Leavitt,  Dudley,  arithmetic  by,  820,  821,  828. 

Lee,  Chauncy,  arithmetic  by,  811. 

Lee,  Stephen  D.,  report  on  Mississippi  Agri¬ 
cultural  and  Mechanical  College,  1793. 

Legge,  James,  death  and  sketch,  2606. 

Lehmann,  Dr.,  death,  2610. 

Leipsic  Commercial  University,  1644-1646. 

Leitner,  G.  W.,  literature  in  India,  339-340,  344. 

Leonard,  George,  jr.,  arithmetic  by,  842. 

Leonard’  Stephen  C.,  death  and  sketch,  2585. 

Levasseur,  E.,  the  American  universities,  1436- 
1443. 

Lewis,  Dio,  gymnastics,  556-557. 

Le-vfis,  Enoch,  arithmetic  by,  826. 

Libraries  and  the  public  school,  673-692. 

For  teachers  in  Argentine  Republic,  1213. 

In  Brazil,  1233;  in  Uruguay,  1222-1224. 

Statistics,  1832,  1840,  1846, 1868-1877, 1889-1897; 
of  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges, 
1986-198S;  of  blind  schools,  2512-2514;  of  deaf 
schools,  2517,  2519-2524;  of  feeble-minded 
schools,  2526;  of  normal  schools,  2018-2041; 
of  professional  schools,  1918-1955;  of  second¬ 
ary  schools,  2067,  2068,  2080-2081,  2098-2053, 
2335. 

Lindsley,  John  B.,  death  and  sketch,  2595. 

Ling,  Peter  Henry,  system  of  gymnastics, 


Lip pe,  statistics  of  elementary  education,  2612. 
Literary  societies  in  Argentine  Republic,  1217. 
Little,  Ezekiel,  arithmetic  by,  813. 

Lober,  Georg,  death,  2610.  , 

Lockwood,  William  E.,  death  and  sketch,  2595. 
Longfellow,  Henry  W..  religion  in  common 
schools  of  New  England,  381-382. 

Loomis,  Elias,  arithmetics  by,  862. 

Loomis,  Silas  L,,  arithmetic  by,  363, 864., 
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Lopp,  C.  T.,  work  of,  1769-1771,1783-1784. 

Lord,  Charles  A.,  superintendent  of  schools, 
Maine,  431. 

Lord,  Nathan  L.,  death  and  sketch,  2595. 

Louisiana,  Bible  reading  in  schools,  1553. 

College  presidents,  1266, 1270, 1273, 1278. 

Dental  laws,  1243, 1246. 

Laws  as  to  text-books,  897. 

State  and  city  school  officers,  1255, 1258. 

Statistics  of  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College,  1972,  1986,  1987,  1989,  1990;  of  city 
schools,  2348-2355, 2360,  2374, 2386,  2399;  of  col¬ 
leges  and  universities,  1805-1847,  1854, 1874, 
1892;  of  colored  schools,  2481-2488,  2490,  2500; 
of  commercial  schools,  2452-2461,  2468;  of  de¬ 
fective  classes,  2510-2512,  2513, 2515-2519,2524; 
of  kindergartens,  2542-2550, 2552-2560. 2574;  of 
law  schools,  1917, 1930;  of  manual  training, 
2422, 2424, 2430;  of  medical  schools,  1918, 1938, 
1946;  of  normal  schools,  1994-2010,  2013,  2020, 
2034;  of  nurse  training  schools,  1820, 1959;  of 
pharmacy  schools,  1920,  1952;  of  reform 
schools,  2530-2532;  of  secondary  schools, 
2053-2097, 2147, 2276,  2336;  of  State  school  sys¬ 
tem,  Ixiv-xcvii. 

Teachers’  certificates,  1672. 

Lovell,  John  E.,  arithmetic  by,  829. 

Low,  Seth,  on  college  dormitories,  1798. 

Lowell,  medical  inspection  of  schools,  1492-1493. 

Lower  realschulen  in  Germany,  74-76. 

Lowrey,  Gearies  E.,  significance  of  physical 
education  among  the  Greeks,  as  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  Anacharsis  of  Lucian,  571-589. 

Lubbock,  John,  on  elementary  schools,  147,149. 

Liibeek,  city  schools  in,  21,25. 

Statistics  of  elementary  education,  2812. 

Lucian;  translation  from,  on  physical  educa¬ 
tion,  571-589. 

Lunge,  George,  on  teaching  chemistry,  392-304. 

Lunn,  H.  S.,  organizes  summer  schools  in 
Switzerland,  129, 130. 

Lunt,  Orrington,  death  and  sketch,  2585. 

Lusk,  William  T.,  death  and  sketch,  2595. 

Lutherans,  statisticsipf  education,  1819. 

Statistics  of  secondary  schools,  2050,  2083. 

Lutz,  J.  H.,  death,  2810. 

Lyceum  arithmetic,  notice  of,  835. 

Lyman,  Theodore,  death  and  sketch,  2595. 

Lyons,  technical  schools,  728-736. 

OT. 

McAfee,  George  F.,  Presbyterian  missions  in 
Alaska,  1762-1764. 

Macan,  H.,  on  secondary  education,  153. 

McBryde,  J.  M.,  report  on  Virginia  Agricul¬ 
tural  and  Mechanical  College,  1983. 

McClelland,  George  B.,  death  and  sketch,  2598. 

McCord,  Augustus  R.,  arithmetic  by,  853. 

McCurdy  D.,  arithmetic  by,  823,  828. 

MacDonald  Arthur,  on  experimental  study  of 
children  (with  special  index),  985-1204.1281- 
1390. 

Macdowell,  William  A.,  death  and  sketch,  2596. 

Mcllvaine,  Joshua  H.,  death  and  sketch,  2596. 

McJilton,  J.  N.,  arithmetic  by,  862. 

McKee,  Mrs.  O.  E.  B.,  death  and  sketch,  2596. 

McLallen,  Robert  L.,  arithmetic  by,  846. 

MacLean,  George  E.,  report  on  University  of 
Nebraska,  1874. 

McNevin,  John,  arithmetic  by,  844. 

Madras,  statistics  of  elementary  education, 
2614. 

Maginness,  James,  arithmetic  by,  823. 

Magnus,  Philip,  theory  and  practice  in  trade 
teaching,  304-309. 

Mahan,  Jason  M.,  arithmetic  by,  836. 

Maine,  Bible  reading  in  schools,  1539-1540. 

College  presidents,  1266,  1270,  1274, 1278. 

Compulsory  attendance,  1698, 1697, 1700. 

Conveyance  to  school,  1701. 

Dental  laws,  1243, 1247. 

Laws  as  to  text-books,  905. 

School  system  of,  423-437. 

State  and  city  school  officers,  1255, 1258. 

Statistics  of  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College,  1972, 1986, 1989;  of  city  schools,  2348- 
2355,  2360,  2374,  2387,  2399,  2407,  2412;  of  col¬ 
leges  and  universities,  1805-1847,  1854,  1874, 
1892;  of  colored  schools,  2485-2488;  of  com 


Maine,  statistics-— Continued. 

merciai  schools,  2452-2461,  2466;  of  defective 
classes,  2510-2512,  2515-2517,  2520;  of  kinder¬ 
gartens,  2542-2550,  2552,  2561,  2574;  of  manual 
training,  2420,  2422;  of  medical  schools,  1918, 
1938;  of  normal  schools,  1994-2010,  2013,  2020, 
2034;  of  nurse  training  schools,  1920,  1959; 
of  pharmacy  schools,  1920,  1952;  of  reform 
schools,  2530-2532;  of  secondary  schools,  2053- 
2097,  2149-2153,  2278, 2336;  of  State  school  sys¬ 
tem,  lxiv-xcvii;  of  theological  schools,  1916, 
1924. 

Teachers’  certificates.  1672. 

Malarial-  diseases,  German  studies  of,  1654- 
1656. 

Mallory,  George  S.,  death  and  sketch,  2596. 

Manitoba,  school  system  of,  182-184. 

Statistics  of  elementary  education,  2616. 

Mann,  Horace,  arithmetic  by,  854. 

Influence  on  school  system,  357-359,436-437, 
445-446,  447. 

Manual  training  in  Australia,  194. 

In  French  schools,  723. 

In  Great  Britain,  141. 

Statistics,  2419-2440. 

Maria  Theresa,  work  of,  for  education,  57. 

Marion,  Henri,  775-788. 

Marquardsen,  H. ,  death,  2610. 

Marquart,  John,  arithmetic  by,  855. 

Marsh,  James,  and  German  influence  on  edu¬ 
cation  in  United  States,  625-627. 

Martin,  Arteinas,  notes  on  history  of  Ameri¬ 
can  arithmetics,  789-888. 

Marvin,  James,  arithmetic  by,  858. 

Maryland,  Bible  reading  in  schools,  1550. 

College  presidents,  1286, 1270, 1272,  1274,  1278. 

Dental  laws,  1243,  1247. 

Laws  as  to  text- books,  905-908. 

State  and  city  school  officers,  1255, 1258. 

Statistics  of  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col¬ 
lege,  1972,  1936,  1989;  of  city  schools,  2348, 
2347,  2348-2355,  2360,  2374,  2387,  2399,  2407,  2413; 
of  colleges  and  universities,  1805-1847,  J854, 
1874, 1888,  1892, 1898;  of  colored  schools,  2481- 
2488,  24-80,  2502;  of  commercial  schools,  2452- 
2461, 3466;  of  defective  classes,  2510-2512, 2513, 
2515  -  2518,  2520,  2524,  2525,  2527;  of  dental 
schools,  1919,  1948;  of  kindergartens,  2542- 
2550,  2552,  2561,  2574;  of  law  schools,  1917, 
1930;  of  manual  training,  2420,  2422,  2424, 
2431;  of  medical  schools,  1918,  1938,  1944;  of 
normal  schools,  1894-2010,  2013,  2020,  2934;  of 
nurse  training  schools,  1920,  1959;  of  phar¬ 
macy  schools,  1920,  1952;  of  reform  schools, 
2530-2532;  of  secondary  schools,  2053-2097, 
2153-2155,  2280,  2336;  of  State  school  system, 
lxiv-xcvii;  of  theological  schools,  19i6, 1924. 

Teachers’  certificates,  1672-1673. 

Mason,  Frank  H.,  German  studies  of  malarial 
diseases,  1654-1656 

Massachusetts,  Bible  reading  in  schools,  1541- 
1543, 1581. 

College  presidents,  1266, 1270, 1272, 1274, 1278. 

Compulsory  attendance,  1695,  1696,  1697,  1698, 
1699, 1700. 

Conveyance  to  school,  1701. 

Dental  laws,  1243, 1247. 

Laws  as  to  text-books,  908. 

School  system,  356-392. 

State  and  city  school  officers,  1255, 1258. 

Statistics  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanical 
College,  1973, 1986, 1989;  of  city  schools, 2346, 
2347,  2348-2355,  2360,  2374,  2387,  2399,2408,2413; 
of  colleges  and  universities,  1805-1847, 1854, 
1874,1888,1892,1898;  of  colored  schools,  2485, 
2488;  of  commercial  schools,  2452-2461,2466; 
of  defective  classes,  2510-2512,2513,2515-2518, 
2520,2522,2524-2527;  of  dental  schools,  1919, 
1948;  of  kindergartens,  2542-2550,  2552,  2561, 
2574;  of  law  schools,  1917,  1930;  of  manual 
training,  2420-2422,  2424,  2431;  of  medical 
schools,  1918,  1938,  1944;  of  normal  schools, 
1994-2010,  2013,  2020,  2034;  of  nurse  training 
schools,  1920,  1856,  I960,  1967;  of  pharmacy 
schools,  1920, 1952;  of  reform  schools,  2530- 
2532;  of  secondary  schools,  2053-2097,  2155- 
2161,2282,  2336;  of  State  school  system,  lxiv- 
xcvii;  of  theological  schools,  1916,  1924. 

Teachers’  certificates,  1659,  1673. 

Veterinary  study  in  Massachusetts,  1915. 
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Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  report 
on,  1973. 

Massey,  John  E.,  Bible  reading  in  schools,  1550. 

Mattoon,  Charles  H.,  arithmetic  by,  854. 

Mauritius,  statistics  of  elementary  education, 
2618. 

Mayer,  Alfred' M.,  death  and  sketch,  2596. 

Mayfield,  W.  D.,  Bible  reading  in  schools,  1551. 

Mayo,  A.  D.  The  organization  and  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  State  systems  of  commor.  school  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  North  Atlantic  States  from 
1830  to  1865,  355-486. 

Mechanical  College.  (See  Agricultural  and  Me¬ 
chanical  Colleges. ) 

Meek  1  en bu  rg-  Schwerin ,  statistics  of  elemen¬ 
tary  education,  2812. 

Mecblenburg-Strelitz,  statistics  of  elementary 
education,  2612. 

Mediaeval  forms  of  physical  training,  521. 

Medical  inspection  of  schools,  1489-1511. 

Medical  laws  of  the  States  and  Territories, 
csix. 

Medical  schools,  consolidation  of,  1905. 

Cost  in  Great  Britain,  1912. 

Courses  of  study  in,  xciv-cxviii. 

Elective  studies  in,  1911-1912. 

Higher  training  for  military  surgery  and 
sanitation,  1908-1911. 

In  Brazil,  1229. 

In  Argentine  Republic,  1213. 

Statistics,  1903-1905, 1918-1919. 

Medicine,  in  Japan,  1657,1658-. 

Requirements  for  practice  of,  cxix. 

Study  of,  in  Middle  Ages,  12. 

Women  in,  648-652. 

Medlicott,  Mary,  work  between  libraries  and 
schools,  Springfield,  Mass.,. 679-680. 

Merriam,  J.  B.,  arithmetic  by,  867. 

Merrill,  William  T.,  death  and  sketch,  2596. 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  statistics  of  edu¬ 
cation,  1816;  of  secondary  schools,  2050, 2083. 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  statistics 
of  secondary  schools,  2050, 2083. 

Methodist  Protestant  Church,  statistics  of 
education,  1819. 

Methods  of  instruction  in  agriculture,  1575-1621. 

Metric  system,  report  of  American  Pharma¬ 
ceutical  Association  on,  1913, 1914. 

Metropolitan  Business  College,  2451 

Mexico,  medical  education  of  women,  652. 

Statistics  of  elementary  education,  2616. 

Meyer,  J.  B.,  death,  2610. 

Michaux,  F.  A.,  travels  in  United  States,  596. 

Michigan,  Bible  reading  in  schools.  1555. 

College  presidents,  1266, 1272, 1274, 1278. 

Compulsory  attendance,  1696, 1697, 1698, 1699, 
1700. 

Dental  laws,  1243, 1247. 

French  influence  in,  600-603. 

Laws  as  to  text-books,  906. 

State  and  city  school  officers,  1255, 1259. 

Statistics  of  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College,  1973,1986,1989;  of  city  schools,2348- 
2355, 2361, 2375,2388, 2400, 2408, 2413;  of  colleges 
and  universities,  1805-1847, 1854, 1874, 1898;  of 
colored  schools,  2485-2488;  of  commercial 
schools.  2452-2461, 2466;  of  defective  classes, 
2510-2512,  2513,  2515-2518,  2520,  2523,  2524-2527; 
of  dental  schools,  1919,  1948;  of  kindergar¬ 
tens,  2542-2550;  2552, 2562, 2575;  of  law  schools, 
1917,1932;  of  manual  training,  2420-2422, 2424, 
2427, 2432, 243S;  of  medical  schools,  1918, 1919, 
1938,1944;  of  normal  schools,  1994-2010,2013, 
2022,2034;  of  nurse  training  schools,  1921, 
1956, 1961;  of  pharmacy  schools,  1920, 1952;  of 
reform  schools,  2530  -  2532;  of  secondary 
schools,  2053-2097,  2161-2169,  2284,  2336,  of 
State  school  system,  lxiv-xcvii;  of  theolog¬ 
ical  schools,  1918, 1924. 

Teachers’  certificates,  1673-1674. 

Middle  Ages,  schools  in  Germany  during,  5-11. 

Universities  in,  11-26. 

Military  schools  in  Argentine  Republic,  1212. 

In  Uruguay,  1220. 

Military  surgery,  training  for,  1908-1911. 

Milas,  William,  arithmetic  by,  812. 

Milwaukee,  work  between  libraries  and 
schools.  678-679. 

Mines,  National  School  of,  in  Argentine  Repub¬ 
lic,  1211. 


Mining  academies,  foreign,  1744, 1750. 

Statistics,  1744, 1750. 

Mining  institutions  in  Europe,  223. 

Minnesota,  Bible  reading  in  schools.,  1556. 

College  presidents,  1266, 1274, 1278. 

Compulsory  attendance,  1696,1697,1700. 

Dental  laws,  1243, 1247. 

Laws  as  to  text  books,  906. 

State  and  city  school  officers,  1255, 1259. 

Statistics  of  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College,  1973,1986, 1989;  of  city  schools,  2346, 
2347,2348-2355,  2362,  2376,  2388  ,  2401,  2408.  2414; 
of  colleges  and  universities,  1805-1847, 1856, 
1876, 1892;  of  colored  schools,  2485-2488;  of 
commercial  schools,  2452-2461,  2468;  of  de¬ 
fective  classes,  2510-2512,2513,2515-2517,2520, 
2525,2526;  of  dental  schools,  1919,  1948;  of 
kindergartens,  2542-2550,  2552,  2562,  2575;  of 
law  schools,  1917,1932;  of  manual  training, 
2420-2422,  2424,  2427,  2432,  2438;  of  medical 
schools,  1918,  1919,  1938,  1944;  of  normal 
schools,  1994-20x0,  2014,  2022,  2034;  of  nurse 
training  schools,  1921,  1961;  of  pharmacy 
schools,  1820, 1952;  of  reform  schools,  2530- 
2532;  of  secondary  schools,  2053-2097,  2169- 
2172, 2286, 2336;  of  State  school  system,  lxiv- 
xcvii;  of  theological  schools,  1916,  1924. 

Teachers’  certificates,  1674-1675. 

Minton,  Benjamin  W.,  death  and  sketch,  2596. 

Mississippi,  Bible  reading  in  schools,  1553, 1561. 

College  presidents,  1288,1270.1272,1274, 1279. 

Dental  laws,  1243, 1248. 

Laws  as  to  text -books,  897. 

State  and  city  school  officers,  1255, 1259. 

Statistics  of  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College,  1973,  1986,  1987,  1989,  1990;  of  city 
schools,  2348, 2355, 2362, 2376, 2339, 2401, 2414;  of 
colleges  and  universities,  1805-1847, 1856, 1876, 
1893,1898;  of  colored  schools,  2481-2488, 2490, 
2502;  of  commercial  schools,  2452-2481“,  2468; 
of  defective  classes,  2510-2512,2513,2515-2517, 
2520;  of  kindergartens,  2542-2550,  2552;  of 
law  schools,  1917, 1932;  of  manual  training, 
2420-242 2;  of  normal  schools,  1994-2010,2014, 
2022.2034;  of  secondary  schools,  2053-2097, 
2172-2175,2286,2336;  of  State  school  system, 
lxiv-xcvii. 

Teachers’  certificates,  1675. 

Missouri  college  presidents,  1266, 1270, 1274, 1279. 

Dental  laws,  1243, 1248. 

Laws  as  to  text-hoolcs,  897. 

State  and  city  school  officer’s,  1255, 1259. 

Statistics  of  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College,  1974,  1986,  1987,  1988,  1989;  of  city 
schools,  2346,  2347,  2348-2355,  2362,  2376,  23S9, 
2401,  2408,  2414;  of  colleges  and  universities, 
1805-1847,  1858, 1376,  1892;  of  colored  schools, 
2481-2488,  2492,  2502;  of  commercial  schools, 
2452-2461, 2468;  of  defective  classes,  2510-2512, 
2513,  2515-2518,  2520,  2523,  2524;  of  dental 
schools,  1919,  1948;  of  kindergartens,  2542- 
■  2550, 2553, 2563, 2575;  of  law  schools,  1917, 1932; 

of  medical  schools,  1918, 1919,  1938,  1944;  of 
manual  training,  2420-2422, 2425, 2432;  of  nor¬ 
mal  schools,  1994-2010,  2014,  2022,  2034;  of 
nurse  training  schools,  1921, 1962;  of  phar¬ 
macy  schools,  1920, 1952;  of  reform  schools, 
2530-2532;  of  secondary  schools,  2053-2097, 
2175-2181,  2288,  2336;  of  State  school  system, 
lxiv-xcvii;  of  theological  schools,  1916, 1924. 

Teachers’  certificates,  1675-1676. 

Mitchell,  Goodwin,  arithmetic  by,  853. 

Miter,  Henry  B.,  death  and  sketch,  2597. 

Modern  high  schools  in  Germany,  69-74. 

Modern  languages  in  the  primary  grades,  1405- 
1408. 

Modern  Language  Association  of  America,  re¬ 
port  of  the  committee  of  twelve  of,  1391- 
1433. 

Mohammedan  schools,  India,  348-347, 350-354. 

Moissan,  Henry,  the  University  of  Chicago, 
1443-1447. 

Moisture  of  the  soil,  and  its  conservation, 
1801-1610. 

Monasteries,  dissolution  of,  and  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  modern  English  colleges,  100-101. 

Montana,  Bible  reading  in  schools,  1558. 

College  presidents,  1267, 1272,  1274. 

Compulsory  attendance,  1696, 1697,  1698,  1700. 

Dental  laws,  1243, 1248. 
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Montana— Continued. 

Laws  as  to  text-books,  897. 

State  and  city  school  officers,  1255, 1280. 

Statistics  of  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College,  1974, 1987, 1989;  of  city  schools,  2348, 
2355,  2363,  2376,  2389,  240J ;  of  colleges  and 
universities,  1805-1847,  1856,  1876,  1898;  of 
colored  schools,  2485-2488;  of  commercial 
schools,  2452-2461,  2468;  of  defective  classes, 
2510-2512,  2513,  2515-2517,  2520;  of  kinder¬ 
gartens,  2542-2550,  2563,  2575;  of  manual 
training,  2422,  2427,  2439;  of  normal  schools, 
1994-2010,  2014,  2022;  of  reform  schools,  2530, 
2532;  of  secondary  schools,  2053-2097,  2181, 
2292,2336;  of  State  school  system,  lxiv-xcvii. 

Teachers’  certificates,  1676-1677. 

Mood,  Henry  M.,  death  and  sketch,  2597. 

Morais,  Sabato,  death  and  sketch,  2597. 

Moravian  missions,  Alaska,  1765-1766. 

More,  Ira,  death  and  sketch,  2597. 

Morey,  Cornell,  arithmetic  bj^-,  856. 

Morfit,  Campbell,  death  and  sketch,  2597. 

Morrow,  G.  E.,  report  on  Oklahoma  Agricul¬ 
tural  and  Mechanical  College,  1981. 

Morse,  Nathan  R.,  death  and  sketch,  2597. 

Moscow  school  gardens,  1631-1632. 

Mosso,  A.,  athletic  gymnastics,  1715-1721. 

Mulhall,  Marion,  women  in  technical  schools, 
656-658. 

Mundelia,  A.  J.,  death  and  sketch,  2606. 

Mundy,  Johnson  M.,  death  and  sketch,  2597. 

Municipal  hygiene  in  Edinburgh,  111-112. 

Murkland,  Charles  S.,  report  on  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Agricultural  ana  Mechanical  College, 
1975. 

Murphy,  Shirley  F.,  schools  and  the  spread  of 
diphtheria,  1508. 

Museums,  of  Brazil,  1233. 

Museums,  in  Uruguay,  1222-1224. 

Muller,  D.,  death,  2610. 

Mysore,  statistics  of  elementary  education, 
2614. 

nr. 

Natal,  statistics  of  elementary  education,  2616. 

National  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  of  Brazil, 
1231. 

National  Association  of  Dental  Faculties,  re¬ 
quirements  of  for  admission  to  dental  col¬ 
leges,  1237. 

National  colleges  of  the  Argentine  Republic, 
courses  of,  1213. 

National  Educational  Association  library, 
round  table  of,  690. 

Report  by,  on  school  statistics,  1477-1488. 

National  Home  Reading  Union,  holds  summer 
meeting  in  Chester,  83-90. 

National  institute  of  Music,  of  Brazil,  1232. 

Natural  method  in  modern  languages,  1397- 
1398. 

Nebraska,  Bible  reading  in  schools,  1558. 

.  College  presidents,  1267, 1274, 1279. 

'  Compulsory  attendance,  1697, 1700. 

Conveyance  to  school,  1701. 

Dental  laws,  1243, 1248. 

Laws  as  to  text-books,  908-907. 

Laws  for  incorporation  of  educational  institu¬ 
tions,  1469-1472. 

State  and  city  school  officers,  1255, 1260. 

Statistics,  of  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College,  1974,1987,1989;  of  city  schools.  2346, 
2347, 2348-2355. 2863. 2376, 2389. 2401 :  of  colleges 
and  universities,  1805-1847,1858,1876;  of  col¬ 
ored  schools,  2485-2488;  of  commercial 
schools,  2452-2461, 2470;  of  defective  classes, 
2510-2512,  2514.  2515-2518,  2520,  2524-2526;  of 
dental  schools,  1919, 1948;  of  kindergartens, 
2542-2550, 2552, 2563, 2575;  of  law  schools,  1917, 
1932;  of  manual  training,  2420-2422;  of  med¬ 
ical  schools,  1918,  1919, 1940,  1944;  of  normal 
;  schools,  1994-20  0,  2014,  2022,  2036;  of  reform 
1  schools,  2530-2532;  of  secondary  schools, 
2053,2097,2181-2187,  2292,2338;  of  State  school 
system,  lxiv-xcvii;  of  theological  schools, 
1916,1924. 

'  Teachers’  certificates,  1677. 

Necrology  of  1897,  2581-2611. 

Negro  race,  statistics  of  schools,  2479-2507. 

Nelson, Edward  T.,  death  and  sketch, 2597. 

Nelson,  Richard,  arithmetic  by,  864. 


Netherlands,  education  of  women  in,  644;  med¬ 
ical,  649. 

Statistics  of  elementary  education,  2814. 

Nevada,  Bible  reading  in  schools,  1559. 

College  presidents,  1267, 1274. 

Compulsory  attendence,  1696, 1697, 1698, 1700. 

Dental  laws,  1243, 1248. 

Laws  as  to  text-books,  898. 

State  and  city  school  officers,  1255, 1260. 

Statistics  of  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College,  1975, 1987,  1989;  of  city  schools,  2348- 
2355,2415;  of  colleges  and  universities,  1805- 
1847,1858,1878;  of  colored  schools,  2485-2488; 
of  commercial  schools,  2452-2461;  of  defec¬ 
tive  classes,  2510-2512,  2515-2517 ;  of  kinder¬ 
gartens,  2542-2550;  of  manual  training,  2422, 
2425,  2427,  2432,2439;  of  normal  schools,  1994- 
2010,  2014,  2022;  of  secondary  schools,  2053- 
2097,2187,2338;  of  State  school  system,  lxiv- 
xcvii. 

Teachers’  certificates,  1677. 

Nevada  State  University, report  on,  1975. 

New  Brunswick,  school  system  of,  180-181. 

Statistics  of  elementary  education,  2816. 

Newburg,  Ohio,  early  gymnastics  in,  553. 

Models  of  schools  established  in,  592. 

New  Hampshire,  Bible  reading  in  schools, 
1540-1541. 

College  presidents,  1267, 1272, 1214. 

Compulsory  attendance,  1698, 1697, 1700. 

Conveyance  to  school,  1701. 

Dental  laws,  1243, 1248. 

Laws  as  to  text-books,  907. 

School  system  of,  416-423. 

State  and  city  school  officers,  1251, 1260. 

Statistics  of  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College,  1975,1987, 1989;  of  city  schools,  2348- 
2355,  2383,  2377,  2389,  2401,  2408  ,  2415;  of  col¬ 
leges  and  universities,  1805-1847, 1858,  1878, 
1898;  of  colored  schools,  2485-2488;  of  com¬ 
mercial  schools,  2452-2461,2470;  of  defective 
classes,  2510-2512,  2515-2517;  of  kindergar¬ 
tens,  2512-2550,  2553, 2575;  of  manual  training, 
2420,2421,2422;  of  medical  schools,  1918, 1940; 
of  normal  schools,  1994-2010,  2022;  of  nurse 
training  schools,  1920,  1962;  of  reform 
schools,  2530-2532;  of  secondary  schools,  2053- 
2097,2187-2189,2292,2336;  of  State  school  sys¬ 
tem,  lxiv-xcvii. 

Teachers’  certificates,  1678. 

New  Jersey,  Bible  reading  in  schools,  1548- 
1549,1561. 

College  presidents,  1267, 1270, 1272, 1274. 

Compulsory  attendance,  1698, 1697,  1698, 1699, 
1700. 

Conveyance  to  school,  1701. 

Corporal  punishment,  1701. 

Dental  laws,  1243, 1249. 

Laws  as  to  text-books,  907. 

School  system  of,  465-472. 

State  and  city  school  officers,  1255, 1260. 

Statistics  of  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College,  1976, 1987,  1989;  of  city  schools,  2346, 
2347,  2348-2355,  2333,  2377,  2389,  2402,  2408,  2415; 
of  colleges  and  universities,  1805-1847, 1858, 
1878, 1894, 1898;  of  colored  schools,  2482-2488, 
2492, 2502;  of  defective  classes,  2510-2512, 2515- 
2517,  2520,  “525-2527 ;  of  kindergartens,  2542- 
2550, 2553, 2563, 2575;  of  manual  training,  2420- 
2422,  2425,  2433;  of  normal  schools,  1994-2010, 
2015;  of  nurse  training  schools,  1920,  1962; 
of  pharmacy  schools,  1920, 1952;  of  reform 
schools,  2530-2534;  of  secondary  schools, 
2053-2097, 2189-2191 , 2292, 2336;  of  State  school 
system,  lxiv-xcvii;  of  theological  schools, 
1916,  1926. 

Teachers’  certificates,  1678-1679. 

New  Mexico,  college  presidents,  1272,  1274. 

Compulsory  attendance,  1696, 1697,  1700. 

Dental  laws,  1243, 1250. 

Laws  as  to  text-books,  898. 

State  and  city  school  officers,  1255, 1260. 

Statistics  of-  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College,  1976, 1987, 1989;  of  city  schools,  2348- 
2355, 2364, 2377, 2390, 2402;  of  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities,  1805-1847,1898;  of  colored  schools, 
2485-2488;  of  commercial  schools,  2452-2461; 
of  defective  classes,  2510-2512, 2515-2518, 2520, 
2524;  of  kindergartens, 2542-2550;  of  manual 
training,  2422,2427,2439;  of  normal  schools, 
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New  Mexico,  statistics — continued. 

1994-3010,  2015,  2034;  of  secondary  schools, 
2053-2097, 2191, 2296, 2336;  of  Territorial  school 
system,  lxiv-xcvii. 

Teachers’  certificates,  1679. 

New  York,  Bible  reading  in  schools,  1548-1548. 

College  presidents,  1267, 1271, 1272, 1274. 1279. 

Compulsory  attendance,  1696, 1697,  169S,  1699, 
1700. 

Conveyance  to  school,  1701. 

Corporal  punishment,  1701. 

Law  of,  controlling  dentists,  1235. 

Dental  laws,  1243, 1250. 

Laws  as  to  text-hooks,  907. 

Laws  for  incorporation  of  educational  insti¬ 
tutions,  1472-1473. 

Medical  inspection  of  schools,  1491. 

School  system  of,  437-464. 

State  and  city  school  officers,  1255, 1260. 

Statistics  of  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College,  1976,1987,1989;  of  city  schools,  2348, 
2347,2348-2355,2364,  2377,  2390,  2402,  2409,  2415; 
of  colleges  and  universities,  1805-1847, 1858, 
1878,1888,1894,1898;  of  colored  schools,  2485- 
2488;  of  commercial  schools,  2452-2461,2470; 
of  defective  classes,  2510-2512, 2514, 2515-2518, 
2520,  2524-2526;  of  dental  schools,  1919,  1948; 
of  kindergartens,  2542-2550,  2553,  2563,  2578; 
of  law  schools.  1917, 1932;  of  manual  training, 
2420-2422, 2425, 2433;  of  medical  schools,  1918, 
1919,1940,1944,1946;  of  normal  schools,  1994- 
2010, 20i5, 2024,2036;  of  nurse  training  schools, 
1920,1956,1963-1985, 1987;  of  pharmacy  schools, 
1952;  of  reform  schools,  2530-2531, 2534;  of  1920, 
secondary  schools,  2053-2097,  2192-2203,  2298, 
2338;  of  State  school  system,  lxiv-xcvii;  of 
theological  schools,  1916, 1926. 

Teachers’  certificates,  1659, 1679. 

New  York  City,  teachers’  salaries  in,  2342. 

New  South  Y7ales,  statistics  of  elementary 
education,  2618. 

New  Zealand,  statistics  of  elementary  educa¬ 
tion,  2618. 

New  Zealand  system  of  public  education.  (See 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Tasmania.) 

Newcomb,  John  B.,  death  and  sketch, 2598. 

Newell,  John  Lyman,  arithmetic  by,  824. 

Newfoundland,  statistics  of  elementary  edu¬ 
cation,  2618. 

Newman,  Francis  W.,  death  and  sketch,  2608. 

Newman,  W.  W.,  arithmetic  by,  860. 

Newnham  College,  account  of,  94-95. 

Newton,  medical  inspection  of  schools,  1492. 

Nicaragua,  statistics  of  elementary  education, 
2616. 

Nitrates,  artificial  production  on  a  world  scale 
for  agricultural  purposes,  1721-1725. 

Nobilitv,  the,  and  education  in  early  G-ermany, 

10. 

Nohle.  E.,  history  of  German  school  system, 
3-82. 

Normal  graduates,  statistics,  1997,  2005. 

Normal  schools,  commercial  colleges  in,  2458. 

In  the  Argentine  Republic,  1207. 

Lists  of  presidents,  1272-1280. 

Statistics,  1991-2040. 

North  Carolina,  Bible  reading  in  schools,  1551. 

College  presidents,  1267, 1271, 1272, 1275, 1279. 

Dental  laws,  124-3, 1251. 

Laws  as  to  text- books,  898. 

State  and  city  school  officers,  1255, 1261. 

Statistics  of  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College,  1984.  1987,  1988,  1989,  1990;  of  city 
schools,  2348-2355,  2365,  2378,  2391,  2403,  2416; 
of  colleges  and  universities,  1805-1847, 1858, 
1878,  1894, 1898;  of  colored  schools,  2481-2488, 
2492,  2502;  of  commercial  schools,  2452-2461, 
2470;  of  defective  classes,  2510-2512,  2514, 
2515-2517,  2521;  of  kindergartens,  2542-2550, 
2566,  2577;  of  law  schools,  1917, 1932;  of  man¬ 
ual  training,  2420-2422,  2425.  2427,  2434,  2439; 
of  medical  schools,  1918,  1940;  of  normal 
schools,  1994-2010,  2015,  2024,  ,8036;  of  nurse 
training  schools,  1920,  1985;  of  pharmacy 
schools,  1920,  1952;  of  secondary  schools, 
2053-2097,  2203,  2306,  2336;  of  State  school 
system,  lxiv-xcvii;  of  theological  schools, 
1916, 1926. 

Teachers’  certificates,  1680. 


North  Dakota,  Bible  reading  in  schools,  1557, 
1561. 

College  presidents,  1267, 1272, 1275,  1279. 

Compulsory  attendance,  1698, 1697, 1699,  1700. 

Conveyance  to  school,  1701. 

Dental  laws,  1243, 1251. 

Laws  as  to  text-books,  907 

State  and  city  school  officers,  1255, 1261. 

Statistics  of  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College,  1976,  1987, 1989;  of  city  schools,  2348- 
2355, 2365, 2378,  2391,  2403;  of  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities,  1805-1847, 1880, 1880,1898;  of  colored 
schools,  2485-2488,  of  commercial  schools, 
2452-2461, 2472;  of  defective  classes,  2510-2512, 
2515-2517,  2521;  of  kindergartens,  2542-2550, 
2566;  of  manual  training,  2422,  2427,  2439; 
of  normal  schools,  1994-2010,  2015,  2024,  2036; 
of  secondary  schools,  2053-2097,  2203,  2310, 
2336;  of  State  school  system,  lxiv-xcvii. 

Teachers’  certificates,  1680. 

Northend,  Charles,  educational  influence  of, 
396-398. 

Northrop,  B.  G.,  educational  influence  of,  390, 
391. 

Northrup,  Cyrus,  report  on  University  of  Min¬ 
nesota,  1973. 

Norway,  education  of  women  in,  648. 

Statistics  of  elementary  education,  2814. 

Northwest  provinces  (India),  statistics  of  ele¬ 
mentary  education,  2314. 

Northwest  Territories,  school  system  of,  185- 
186. 

Statistics  of  elementary  education,  2618. 

Nott,  Eiiphalet,  educational  influence  of,  439, 
440,  451,  454. 

Nova  Scotia,  school  system  of,  181-182. 

Statistics  of  elementary  education,  2616. 

Noyes,  James,  arithmetic  by,  811. 

Nurse  training  schools  and  statistics,  1920-1921. 

Nyvall,  D.,  Swedish  missions,  Alaska,  1767-1788. 

©. 

Odessa,  school  for  the  merchant  marine  in 
Russia,  1648-1652. 

School  gardens,  1823-1631. 

Oertel,  Max  J.,  death,  2610. 

Ohio,  Bible  reading  in  schools,  1553-1554. 

College  presidents,  1267, 1271, 1272, 1275, 1279. 

Compulsory  attendance,  1898,  1687,  1898, 1889, 
1700. 

Conveyance  to  school,  1701. 

Dental  laws,  1243,  1251. 

Laws  as  to  text-books,  898. 

State  and  city  school  officers,  1255, 1261. 

Statistics  of  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col¬ 
lege,  1981,  1987,  1990;  of  city  schools,  2346, 
2347,  2348-2355,  2365,  2378,  2391,  2403,2409,2416; 
of  colleges  and  universities,  1805-1847,  1860, 
1880,1894,1898;  of  colored  schools,  2482-2488, 
2492,2504;  of  commercial  schools,  2452-2461, 
2472;  of  defective  classes,  2510-2512,  2514; 
2515-2518,  2521,  2523,  2524-2526;  of  dental 
schools,  1919,  1948;  of  kindergartens.  2542- 
2550, 2553, 2560, 2577;  of  law  schools,  1917. 1933 ; 
of  manual  training,  2420-2422,  2425,  2435 ;  of 
medical  schools,  1918,1919,1940,1944;  of  nor¬ 
mal  schools,  1894-2010,  2015,  2024,  2036;  of 
nurse  training  schools,  1920,  1956,  1965;  of. 
pharmacy  schools,  1920,  1952;  of  reform 
schools,  2530-2531, 2534;  of  secondary  schools, 
2053-2097,2204-2221,2310,2336;  of  State  school 
system,  lxiv-xcvii;  of  theological  schools, 
1816,1926. 

Teachers’  certificates,  1680,1681. 

Ohio  State  University,  report  on,  1981. 

Oklahoma,  college  presidents,  1268, 1272, 1275. 

Dental  laws,  1243, 1251. 

Laws  as  to  text-books,  899. 

State  and  city  school  officers,  1255, 1261. 

Statistics  of  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College,  1981,  1987,  1890;  of  city  schools, 
2348-2355,2366,2379,2392,2404;  of  colleges  and 
universities,  1805-1847,1860,1880,1898;  of  col¬ 
ored  schools,  2485-2488;  of  commercial 
schools,  2452-2461;  of  defective  classes,  2510- 
2512,  2515-2518,  2521,  2524;  of  kindergartens, 
2542-2550;  of  manual  training,  2422,  2427, 
2439;  of  normal  schools,  1994-2010,2015,2024; 
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Oklahoma,  statistics — continued. 

of  pharmacy  schools,  1920, 1952;  of  secondary 
schools,  2053-2097,  2221,  2314,  2336;  of  Terri¬ 
torial  school  system,  Ixiv-xcvii. 

Teachers’  certificates,  1681, 

Oldenburg,  statistics  of  elementary  education, 
2612. 

Olivieri  G-ideone,  death  and  sketch,  2598. 

Olney,  Jesse,  arithmetic  by,  841. 

Olympic  games,  the,  521. 

Omaha  Exposition,  report  on,  by  J.  O.  Boykin, 
1733-1740. 

Onahan,  W.  J.,  readings  from  the  Bible  se¬ 
lected  for  schools,  1562. 

Ontario,  school  system  of,  172-175. 

Statistics  of  elementary  education,  2616. 

Teachers’  certificates,  1659, 1660. 

Oram,  J.  A.,  arithmetic  by,  849. 

Ordway,  Alfred,  death  and  sketch.  2598. 

Oregon,  Bible  reading  in  schools,  1560. 

College  presidents,  1268,1272,1275. 

Compulsory  attendance,  1697, 1700. 

Dental  laws,  1243, 1252. 

Laws  as  to  text-hooks,  899. 

State  and  city  school  officers,  1255, 1261. 

Statistics  of  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College,  19S7, 1990;  of  city  schools,  2348-2355, 
2368,2379,2392,2404,2409;  of  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities,  1895-1847, 1880, 1880, 1898;  of  colored 
schools,  2485-2488;  of  commercial  schools, 
2452-2461,  2472;  of  defective  classes,  2510- 
2512,  2514,  £515-2517,  2521;  of  kindergartens, 
2542-2550, 2553, 2567, 2577;  of  law  schools,  1917, 
1832;  of  medical  schools,  1918,  1942;  of  nor¬ 
mal  schools,  1994-2010,  2016,  2024;  of  nurse 
training  schools,  1921,  1965;  of  reform 
schools,  2530-2531, 2534;  of  secondary  schools, 
2053-2097, 2221, 2314, 2333;  of  State  school  sys¬ 
tem,  Ixiv-xcvii ;  of  theological  schools,  1916, 
1926. 

Teachers’  certificates,  1681-1682. 

Organ,  T.  A.,  systematic  commercial  educa¬ 
tion,  334-338/ 

Osborne,  Phoebe  S.,  death  and  sketch,  2598. 

Ostrander,  Tobias,  arithmetic  by,  831. 

Oudh,  statistics  of  elementary  education,  2814. 

Owen,  Joseph,  case  of,  122. 

Oxford  University,  evolution  of,  118-119. 

Historic  associations  of,  117-118. 

Jones  on  summer  school  at,  116-125. 

Organization,  etc.,  157. 


Packard,  R.  L.,  education  in  Cuba,  Porto  Rico, 
and  the  Philippines,  909-983. 

Packard's  Business  College,  2451. 

Paige,  John  O.,  death  and  sketch,  2598. 
Palgrave,  Francis  T.,  death  and  sketch,  2607. 
Palmer,  Asa  B.,  death  and  sketch,  2598. 
Palmer,  Thomas  H.,  arithmetic  by,  858. 
Pancoast,  William  H.,  death  and  sketch,  2598. 
Paraguay,  statistics  of  elementary  education, 
2616. 

Park,  John  B.,  Bible  reading  in  schools,  1559. 
Parke,  Uriah,  arithmetic  by,  841. 

Parker,  Daniel,  arithmetic  by,  830. 

Parker,  George  27.,  Bible  reading  in  schools, 
1557. 


Paris,  Gaston,  quoted 
alliance,  127, 128. 


on  work  of  the  French 


Paris,  medical  supervision  of  schools,  1509-1511. 
Technical  schools,  720-728. 

University  of,  757-759. 

Vacation  courses  in,  125-129. 

Parsons,  James  C.,  death  and  sketch,  2598. 
Particular  schools  in  middle  ages,  character, 
18-20,31. 

Pattee,  Asa  F.,  death  and  sketch,  2598. 
Patterson,  J.  W.,  secretary  New  Hampshire 
board  of  education,  422-423. 

Patterson,  James  K.,  report  on  Kentucky  Ag¬ 
ricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  1972. 
Patterson,  Robert,  arithmetic  by,  817, 822. 

Paul,  Rene,  arithmetic  by,  825. 

Paulsen,  Friedrich,  on  examinations,  237-245. 

On  philosophy  as  a  school  study,  246-256. 
Pauper  children,  care  of,  in  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  192-193. 


Peabody,  A.  P.,  the  Bible  in  the  public  schools, 
1563-1565. 

Pease,  L.  M.,  death  and  sketeh,  2598. 

Peavey,  A.  J.,  Bible  reading  in  schools,  1559. 

Pecaut,  Felix,  death  and  sketch,  2610. 

Peck,  William  E.,  death  and  sketch,  2598. 

Pedagogism,  the,  of  Brazil,  1233. 

Peirce,  Leonard,  arithmetic  by,  825. 

Pendergast,  W.  W.,  Bible  reading  in  schools, 

Bible  reading  in  schools,  1549, 

College  presidents,  1268, 1271,  1275, 1279. 

Compulsory  attendance,  1696,  1697,  1698, 1700. 

Conveyance  to  school,  1701. 

Dental  laws,  1243, 1252. 

Laws  as  to  text-books,  907. 

Laws  for  incorporation  of  educational  insti¬ 
tutions,  1473-1475. 

School  system  of,  472-486. 

State  and  city  school  officers,  1255,  1262. 

Statistics  of  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College,  1987, 1990;  of  city  schools,  2346, 2347, 
2348-2355,  2366,  2379,  2392,  2*404,  2409,  2417;  of 
colleges  and  universities,  1805-1847,  1862, 
1880, 1888, 1894;  of  eolored  schools,  2482-2488, 
2494,  2504;  of  commercial  schools,  2452-2461, 
2472;  of  defective  classes,  2510-2512,  2514, 
2515-2517,  2521,  2525-2526;  of  dental  schools, 
1919,1948;  of  kindergartens,  2542-2550,2553, 
2567,  2577;  of  law  schools,  1917,  1932;  of 
manual  training,  2120-2422,  2425,  2427,  2435, 
2440;  of  medical  schools,  1918, 1942,  1844, 1946; 
of  normal  schools,  1994-2010,  2016,  2026,  2036; 
of  nurse  training  schools,  1920,  1956,  1965- 
1966,  1967 ;  of  pharmacy  schools,  1920,  1952; 
of  reform  schools.  2530-2531, 2534;  of  second¬ 
ary  schools,  2053-2097,  2221-2230,  2314,  2336; 
of  State  school  system,  Ixiv-xcvii;  of  theo¬ 
logical  schools,  1916, 1928. 

Teachers’  certificates.  1860, 1682-1683. 

Pensions  and  mutual  aid  societies,  teachers’, 
1710-1713. 

Percival,  J.,  on  elementary  teachers,  144-147. 

Perkin,  Whittier,  arithmetic  by,  805. 

Perkins,  George  B.,  arithmetics  by,  842. 

Perry,  Charles  Copland,  report  or/recent  prog¬ 
ress  of  French  technical  education,  709-749. 

Peru,  statistics  of  elementary  education,  2618. 

Pestalozzi,  Griscomi’s  account  of  his  visit  to, 
618-620. 

Influence  on  German  schools,  76-79. 

Pettibone,  Ira  F.,  death  and  sketch,  2598. 

Petzold,  W.,  death,  2610. 

Pharmacy,  in  Japan,  1657-1658. 

Pharmacy  schools,  statistics,  1920. 

Philadelphia,  medical  inspection  of  schools, 
1492. 

Philbrick,  John  D.,  influence  on  schools  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  392-397. 

Philippines,  education  in  the,  938-983. 

Educational  policy  for,  xl-xliii,  xlvi. 

Phillips,  John  H.,  superintendent  of  schools. 
New  Jersey,  469-470. 

Phillips,  Nelson  L.,  death  and  sketeh,  2599. 

Philosophy,  as  a  school  study,  246-256. 

Study  of,  in  middle  ages,  13, 14. 

Phonetic  method  in  modern  languages,  1400- 
1402. 

Physical  geography  in  secondary  schools,  2048- 
2052, 2058. 2063, 2074, 2079, 2090. 

Physical  training,  487-589. 

Physics  in  secondary  schools,  2046-2052,  2057, 
2062,2073, 2078,2089. 

Physiology  in  secondary  schools,  2046-2052, 2059, 
2063, 2075, 2079, 2091. 

Pictures,  the  use  of,  in  public  libraries,  1725- 
1731. 

Pierce,  Edward  L.,  death  and  sketch,  2599. 

Pierce,  John,  death  and  sketch,  2589. 

Pierce  commercial  school,  2451. 

Pietism,  influence  on  German  school  system, 
50. 

Pike,  Nicholas,  arithmetic  by,  808. 

Pike,  Stephen,  arithmetic  by,  820. 

Pilots,  school  for,  in  Argentine  Republic,  1210. 

Pitman,  Isaac,  death  and  sketch,  2607. 

Pitt,  William,  the  younger,  sketch,  90. 

Placide.  (See  Valdes.) 

Plate,  E.  Theod.,  arithmetic  by,  862. 
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Plotts,  Colney,  arithmetic  by,  850. 

Plumb,  0.  S.,  the  care  of  domestic  animals, 
1598-1601. 

Plunkett,  Joseph  D.,  death  and  sketch,  2599. 

Plunket,  William  C..  death  and  sketch,  2607. 

Poland,  measurements  of  children  in,  1125. 

Polytechnic  School  of  Brazil,  1229. 

Polytechnica,  objects  of,  216-222. 

Poor,  Daniel  W.,  death  and  sketch,  2599. 

Population  and  students,  1800. 

Porter,  James  H.,  arithmetic  by,  812,  844. 

Porter,  Reuben,  jr.,  arithmetic  by,  844. 

Porto  Rico,  education  in,  918-936. 

Educational  policy  for,  xl-xliii,  xlv. 

Portugal,  statistics  of  elementary  education, 
2614. 

Post,  J  ohn  D. ,  arithmetic  by,  845. 

Potter,  Alonzo,  educational  influence  of,  443, 
444,  454,  456, 482. 

Potter,  E.  R.,  commissioner  of  schools,  Rhode 
island,  400-405. 

Powell,  W.  B.,  medical  inspection  a  valuable 
educative  instrumentality,  1508. 

Pratt,  Henry  A  ,  death  and  sketch,  2599. 

Pratt,  Luther,  arithmetic  by,  826. 

Presbyterians,  missions  in  Alaska,  1762-1764. 

Statistics  of  education,  1817;  of  secondary 
schools,  2050,  2083. 

Prescott,  W.  H.,  religion  in  common  schools  of 
New  England,  377-378. 

Preston,  John,  arithmetic  by,  835. 

Preston,  Lyman,  arithmetic  by,  837. 

Preyer,  I.  W.,  death,  2610. 

Price,  David,  arithmetic  by,  851,855. 

Primary  schools  in  France.  704-708. 

Teaching  astronomy  in,  869-871. 

Prince  Edward  Island,  statistics  of  elementary 
e  dueation ,  2616. 

Princeton  University,  astronomy  in,  881-882. 

Private  high  schools,  statistics,  2048,  2049,  2050, 
2069-2081, 2084-2097, 2254-2335. 

Private  normal  schools,  statistics,  1892,  2030- 
2041. 

Private  schools,  in  Germany  in  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries,  44, 56. 

Rise  of,  37-38. 

Professional  schools,  statistics.  1903-1967. 

Professions,  women  and  the,  635, 648-655. 

Professors,  statistics,  1824,  1834,  1837,  1842, 184S- 
1867,1888-1896,1898;  of  professional  schools, 
1916-1367. 

Property,  statistics  of  agricultural  and  me¬ 
chanical  colleges,  1886-1988;  of  blind  schools, 
2512-2514;  of  colleges  and  universities,  1832, 
1833, 1836, 1840, 1868-1887, 1889-1897, 1901;  of  col¬ 
ored  schools,  2499-2507;  of  deaf  schools,  2517, 
2519-2524;  of  feeble-minded  schools,  2525- 
2526;  of  normal  schools,  1999,  2018  -  2041;  of 
professional  schools,  1916-1955;  of  reform 
schools,  2530, 2533-2535;  of  secondary  schools, 
2098-2253, 2336. 

Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  missions  in 
Alaska,  1764-1765. 

Statistics  of  education,  1818. 

Protestant  public  elementary  schools,  rise  of, 
in  Germany,  35-37. 

Protestant  universities,  organization  of,  630. 

Prussia,  development  of  public  education  in, 
51-56;  of  technical  education,  69-71. 

Influence  of  humanism  in,  63-66,  67. 

Instruction  in  agriculture,  1621. 

Reports  on  school  system  of,  discussed,  621- 
624. 

Rise  of  school  gymnastics  in,  529-537. 

Statistics  of  elementary  education,  2612. 

Prussian  diet,  higher  education  of  women,  234- 
235. 

Psycho-physical  measurements  of  Washington 
school  children,  by  A.  MacDonald  (with 
special  index),  985-1204,  1281-1390. 

Psychological  method  in  modern  languages, 
1399. 

Psychology  in  secondary  schools,  2046-2052, 
2059,  2063,  2075,  2079,  2091. 

Public  elementary  schools  in  Germany,  76-82. 

Public  high  schools,  statistics,  2043-2047,  2050, 
2053-2068, 2084-2097, 2336. 

Public  library,  the,  and  the  public  school,  673- 
692. 


Public  normal  schools,  statistics,  1991,  1994- 
2029. 

Public  school,  the,  and  the  public  library,  673- 
692. 


Public  School  Society  (New  York  City),  450- 
453, 460. 

Public  schools  and  State  universities,  the  Bible 
in,  1539-1574. 

Punjab,  statistics  of  elementary  education, 
2316. 


Pupibteacher  system,  English  report  on,  160- 


Purdue  University,  agricultural  leaflets,  1578- 
1588, 1598-1601. 

Report  on,  1971. 

Puritans,,  large  per  cent  of  educated  men 
among,  591,592. 

Putnam,  Bufus,  arithmetic  by,  854. 


Q. 


Quadrivium,  the,  in  early  German  schools,  9. 
Quebec,  school  system  of,  175-180. 

Statistics  of  elementary  education,  2616. 
Queensland,  statistics  of  elementary  educa¬ 
tion,  2818. 

R. 


Rainey,  Thomas,  arithmetic  by,  853. 

Ramble,  Robert,  arithmetic  by,  836. 

Rand,  Joseph  B.,  death  and  sketch,  2599. 

Randall,  Henry  S.,  educational  influence  of, 
459. 

Randall,  S.  S.,  educational  influence  of,  439, 445, 
454, 457, 458,  459,  460, 461. 

Randolph,  Thomson,  arithmetic  by,  832. 

Ray,  Joseph,  arithmetics  by,  839-840. 

Raymond,  J.  H.,  report  on  West  Virginia  Uni¬ 
versity,  1983. 

Raymond,  Miner,  death  and  sketch,  2599. 

Reading  method  in  modern  languages,  1402- 
1403. 

Reading  schools  in  middle  ages,  23. 

Readings  from  the  Bible  selected  for  schools, 
1562-1563. 

Realities,  schools  of,  developed  in  Germany, 
59-61. 

Realschule,  beginnings  of,  28. 

Development  of,  59-61. 

In  Germany,  69-74. 

Rebsamen,  J.  U.,  death,  2610. 

Receipts,  statistics  of  agricultural  and  mechan¬ 
ical  colleges,  1989-1990;  of  city  schools.  2383- 
2395. 

Reclus,  Elisee,  lectures  on  geography  in  Edin¬ 
burgh.  113. 

Recorde,  Robert,  publishes  first  English  arith¬ 
metic, _800. 

Reekers,  John  Joseph,  arithmetic  by,  825. 

Reel,  Estelle,  Bible  reading  in  schools,  1559. 

Reform  schools,  statistics,  2529-2535. 

Reformation,  influence  on  German  education, 
29,  39.  - 

Reformed  Church,  statistics  of  education,  1820. 

Reid,  James,  report  on  Montana  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College,  1974. 

Reindeer,  introduction  into  Alaska,  1773-1786. 

Reschte,  F.,  death,  2610. 

Reuck,  William  H.,  arithmetic  by,  861. 

Renss,  Levi,  jr.,  statistics  of  elementary  edu¬ 
cation,  2612. 

Reuss,  Levi,  sr.,  statistics  of  elementary  edu¬ 
cation,  2612. 

Rex,  Charles  D.,  death  and  sketch,  2599. 

Rhetoric,  in  secondary  schools,  2046-2052,  2059, 
2063,  2075,  2079,  2091. 

Rhode  Island,  Bible  reading  in  schools,  1543-1546. 

College  presidents,  1263',  1272,  1275. 

Compulsory  attendance,  1698, 1697,  1698,  1699, 
1700. 

Conveyance  to  school,  1701. 

Dental  laws,  1243, 1252. 

Laws  as  to  text-books,  907-90S. 

School  system  of,  400-407. 

State  and  city  school  officers,  1255, 1282. 

Statistics  of  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College,  1SS1, 1987, 1990:  of  city  schools,  2348- 
2355,  2367,  2380,  2393,  2405,  2409,  2417:  of  col¬ 
leges  and  universities,  1805-1847, 1862, 1882, 
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Rhode  Island,  statistics— Continued. 

1894, 1898;  of  colored  schools,  2485-2488;  of 
commercial  schools,  2452-2461,  2474;  of  de¬ 
fective  classes,  2510-2512,  2515-2517,  2521;  of 
kindergartens,  2542-2550,  2553,  2569,  2578;  of 
manual  training,  2420-2422, 2426, 2436;  of  nor¬ 
mal  schools,  1994-2010,  2016,  2026;  of  nurse 
training  schools, 1920, 1967 ;  of  reform  schools, 
2530-2531,2534;  of  secondary  schools, 2053-2097, 
2230, 2310, 2336;  of  State  school  system,  lxiv- 
xcvii. 

Teachers1  certificates,  1683. 

Rice,  Richard  E.,  death  and  sketch,  2599. 

Rice,  Victor  M.,  superintendent  of  schools, 
New  York,  459,  460-482. 

Rice,  William,  death  and  sketch,  2600. 

Richter,  Albrecht,  death,  2610. 

Ricker,  Joseph,  death  and  sketch,  2600. 

Ricord,  Fredrick  W.,  death  and  sketch,  2600. 

Riedler,  A.,  on  technological  schools,  216-220. 

Riehl,  Wilhelm  H.  von,  death  and  sketch,  2610. 

Riemer,  W.  E.  de,  education  in  India,  339-354. 

Riley,  A.  D.,  on  technical  school,  New  Zealand, 
184-193. 

Ring,  David,  arithmetic  by,  846. 

Risiey,  S.  S.,  medical  inspection  of  schools,  1503. 

Ritterhaus,  Emil,  death,  2610. 

Roberts,  Hall,  secretary  N e w  Hampshire  board 
of  education,  420-421. 

Robinson,  Horatio  N.,  arithmetics  by,  859. 

Robinson,  James,  arithmetic  by,  827, 832, 850, 856. 

Robinson,  Luther,  death  and  sketch,  2600. 

Rodman,  Daniel  S.,  death  and  sketch,  2600. 

Rodrigues,  Manuel  Valdes,  education  in  Cuba, 
958-963. 

Rohrer,  Martin  H. ,  arithmetic  by,  887. 

Rollins,  Alice  W-,  death  and  sketch,  2600. 

Roman  Catholics,  statistics  of  education,  1816. 

Statistics  of  secondary  schools,  2050, 2083. 

Roman  law,  study  of,  in  Middle  Ages,  12-13. 

Roman  survivals,  in  England,  85, 88, 92. 

Root,  Erastus,  arithmetic  by,  811. 

Rosario,  A.  R.,  school  of  commerce  in,  1208. 

Rose,  John,  arithmetic  by,  831,835. 

Roumania,  education  of  women  in,  645. 

Statistics  of  elementary  education,  2614. 

Round  Hill  School,  Cogswell  and  the  introduc¬ 
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